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PREFACE. 


THE  general  approbation  which  the  public  have  for  fo  long  a  period 
(hewn  to  Guthrie’s  Geographical  Grammas,  fuperfedes  the 
neceffity  of  expatiating  upon  its  excellence  and  utility.  It  will  only  be 
ueceffary  to  give  fome  account  <of  the  additions  and  improvements  which 
this  edition  has  received. 

No  pains  have  been  fpared  to  render  the  Geographical  part  both  amufing 
and  inftru&ing,  to  give  a  lively  delineation  of  the  manriers  of  diftant  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  exhibit  thofe  variations  which  different  climates,  different  edu¬ 
cation,  and  different  purfuits  muff  damp  upon  the  human  mind  ;  in  exe¬ 
cuting  this  difficult  task,  we  have  confulted  the  accounts  of  the  lateft  tra¬ 
vellers  from  whom  either  ufeful  or  entertaining  information  could  be  drawn. 
The  many  valuable  publications  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  re¬ 
lative  to  India  have  been  carefully  invelligated,  and  every  thing  either  ufe¬ 
ful  or  amufing  has  been  extracted.  The  geography  of  that  extenfive 
country  has  been  much  improved  by  Major  Kennel,  of  whofe  labours  we 
have  not  failed  to  profit  ;  Major  Dircm’s  narrative  cf  the  campaign  in  the 
Peninfula  which  terminated  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792;  Mau¬ 
rice’s  Indian  Antiquities,  the  produdtion  of  an  enlarged  and  cultivated 
mind,  has  furnifhed  us  with  valuable  information,  befides  other  bocks 
which  have  been  occafionally  confulted  in  the  geographical  account  of 
1  Afia.  In  addition  to  tliefe  works,  which  were  confulted  in  the  former 
1  edition  cf  this  work,  feveral  interefting  fadts  have  been  extracted  from  a 
journey  to  Thibet,  and  from  an  Embaffy  to  Ava,  written  by  Michael 
Symes,  which  contain  many  particulars  relative  to  the  hiftcry  and  man¬ 
ners  of  nations  hitherto  very  little  known  to  Europeans.  Very  confider- 
;  able  improvements  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the  hiffory  of  the  iflands 
i  which  lie  fcattered  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  which  had  hitherto  remained 
^  either  totally  unexplored,  or  very  little  known  ;  partly  defended  by  the 
tempeftuous  ocean  which  furroundtd  them,  and  partly  by  the  inhofpitable 
and  ferocious  manners  of  the  natives.  Concerning  thefe  we  have  been  able 
to  colledt  much  valuable  information,  relative  to  their  produdtions,  to  the 
wonderful  phenomena  which  nature  has  difplayed  in  thefe  folitary  recedes, 
and  to  the  manners  of  their  favage  inhabitants.  For  moft  of  thefe  particulars 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Afiatic  refearches.  What  little  information  could  be 
procured  concerning  Africa  has  been  carefully  attended  to.  The  travels  of 
the  enterprifing  Vaillant  and  the  journey  of  Col.  Paterfon,  have  been  exa¬ 
mined  with  attention,  and  many  particulars  have  been  extracted,  which  tend 
to  exhibit  a  true  portrait  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  In  our  journey 
through  the  barren  defert3  of  Arabia,  we  have  been  much  afiifted  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Bruce,  from  whofe  valuable  work  we  have  extra&ed  many  par¬ 
ticulars  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  edition.  Our  account  of  Egypt  is  much 
j  mproved,  and  a  more  enlarged  account  is  given  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
temples,  domes,  and  triumphal  pillar  s,  which  remind  the  claffic  traveller  of 
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PREFACE. 

tlie  grandeur  of  this  once  renowned  country.  We  ha  ve  consulted  all  thofe  - 
vrorks  which  have  been  publithed  in  confequence  of  the  expedition  of  the 
French  and  Britifh  troops  to  that  country,  andwe  have  endeavoured  to  collett 
fach  information  as  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  charafter  and  manners  of 
its  Inhabitants.  In  the  geographical  account  of  America,  We  have  followed 
,Mr.  Morfe,  who  vifited  the  feveral  States  in  the  Union,  and  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  geography  of  that  country.  ..... 

In  the  hiftorical  part  of  tills  work, we  have  endeavoured  not  only  to  exhibit 
an  impartial  view  of  faffs,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  give  intereft  to  our  nar¬ 
ration,  by  preferving  a  proper  degree  of  connexion  between  its  different  parts, 
and  by  intersperfing  occafionally  fuch  refledions  as  were  fuggeded  by  the 
various  events  which  were  in  a  manner  paffing  fucceffively  under  our  review. 
We  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  give  a  comprehenfive  view  of  thofe  ca¬ 
lamitous  events  which  have  happened  in  our  own  times  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  the  more  modern  part  of  our  hiftory.will  be  found  to  be  not  a  meagre  in¬ 
dex,  of  incoherent  incidents,  but  to  contain  as  complete  and  connoted  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  feries  of  mod  important  events,  as  the  limits  to  which  we  were 
confined  by  the  nature  of  our  work,  would  permit. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  tho’  reding  by  no  means  on  solid  grounds,  enabled 
the  p-ublifhers  ofGuthrie’s  geography  to  bring  the  hidoncal  part  of  their  work 
to  a  more  fatisfadtory  conclufion.  As  the  war  which  has  now  fucceeded,  has 
rot  been  attended  with  very  impoitant  revolutions,  either  in  the  political  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Continental  states,  or  in  the  boundaries  of  their  refpeftive 
territories,  the  publifhers  have  not  found  it  neceffary  materially  to  vary  thefe 
particulars,  from  the  account  given,  previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  late  war. 

To  conclude, it  is  hoped  that  this  new  edition  of  Guthrie’s  Geograph  i- 
cal  Grammar  confide, rably  enlarged  beyond  any  former  one,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  bed  hitherto  publifhed. 
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P  A  R  T.  I. 


Of  Astronomical  Geography. 


SECT.  I. 


Of  the  Planets,  the  Comets,  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  the  different 
Systems  of  the  Universe. 

T’KE  fcience  of  GeogkaPhy  cannot  be  completely  underftood  with¬ 
out  confidering-  the  earth  as  a  .planet,  or  as  a  body  moving  ronnd 
another  at  a  conliderable  diftance  from  it.  But  the  fcience  which  treats 
of  the  planets,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  Astronomy.  Hence 
the  ncceffity  of  beginning  this  work  with  an  account  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies;  Of  thefe  the  mod  confpicitbus  is  that  glorious  luminary  the  S(tn, 
the  fountain  oflight  and  heat  to  the  fcveral  planets  which  move  round 
it  ;  and  which,  together  with  the  fun,  compofc  what  aftronomers  have 
called  the  Solar  Syllem.  The  way,  or  path,  in  which  the  planets  move 
round  the  fun,  is  called  their  Orbit  ;  and  it  is  now  fully  proved  by  aftro¬ 
nomers,  that  their  are  feven  planets  which  move  round  the  Fun,  each  in 
its  own  orbit.  The  names  of  thefe,  according  to  their  nearnefs  to  the 
centre,  or  middle  point  of  the  fun,  are  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  The  two  firft,  becaufc  they 
move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth  (being  nearer  the  fun)  are  called  infe¬ 
rior  planets,  or,  perhaps  more  prbperly,  interior  cr  inner  planets  ;  the  four 
laft,  moving  without  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are  called  J'uperior,  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  exterior  or  outer  planets.  If  we  can  form  a  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  any  one  of  thefe  planets,  fuppofe  our  earth,  moves  round 
the  fun,  we  can  eafily  conceive  the  manner  in  which  all  the  reft  do  it.  We 
fhall  only  therefore  particularly  confider  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  planet 
on  which  we  live,  leaving  tnat  of  the  others  to  be  collected  from  a  table, 
which  we  (hall  fet  down  with  fuch  explications  as  may  render  it  intelligible 
to  the  meaneft  capacity. 

.  The  earth  upon  which  we  live  was  long  confidered  as  one  large  exteufive 
plane,  of  no  remarkable' thicknefs  ;  and  the  regions  below  it  were  fuppof- 
cd  to  be  the  habitations  of  fpirits.  The  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moon, 
and  liars  appeared  to  move  daily  from  eaft  to  weft,  were  conceived  to  be 
at  no  great  diftance  from  it,  and  to  be  only  defigned  for  the  ule  or  orna¬ 
ment  of  our  earth  ;  fcveral  reafons,  however,  occurred,  which  rendered 
this  opinion  improbable  :  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them,  becaufc  we  have 
now  a  fuffieient  proof  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  the  voyages  of  many- 
navigators,  who  have  actually  failed  round  it :  as  from  that  of  Magellan’s 
Slip,  which  was  the  firft  that  furrounded  the  globe,  failing  eaft  from  a  port 
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in  Europe  in  5519,  and  returning  to  the  fame  aftera  voyage  of  1124  days, 
without  apparently  altering  his  direction,  any  more  than  a  fly  would  appear 
to  do  in  moving  round  a  ball  of  wax. 

The  rounanefs  of  the  earth  being  thoroughly  eftabliftied,  a  way  was 
thereby  naturally  opened  for  the  difcovery  of  its  motion.  For  while  it 
was  eonfidered  as  a  plane,  mankind  had  an  obfrure  notion  of  its  being 
fupported,  like  a  fcaffolding,  on  pillars,  though  they  could  not  tell  what 
fupported  thefe.  But  the  figure  of  a  globe  is  much  better  adapted  to  mo¬ 
tion.  This  is  confirmed  by  confidering,  that,  if  the  earth  did  not  move 
round  the  fun,  not  only  the  fun,  but  all  the  ftars  and  planets,  muft  move 
round  the  earth.  Now,  as  philofophers,  by  reckonings  founded  on  the 
fureft  obfervations,  have  been  able  to  guefs  pretty  nearly  at  the  difiances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from  each  other,  juft  as  every 
body  that  knows  the  firft  elements  of  mathematics  can  meafnre  the  height 
ofafteeple,  or  any  object  placed  on  it  ;  it  appeared  that,  if  we  conceived 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  move  round  the  earth,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  endow¬ 
ed  with  a  motion  or  velocity  fo  immenfe  as  to  exceed  all  conception  ;  where¬ 
as  all  the  appearances  in  nature  may  be  as  well  explained  by  imagining  the 
earth  to  move  round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  to  turn  on  its  own 
axis  once  in  24  hours. 

To  form  a  conception  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  a  ball  moving  on  a  billiard  table  or  bowling-green  :  the  ball  pro* 
ceeds  forwards  upon  the  green  or  table,  not  by  Aiding  along  like  a  plane 
upon  wood,  or  a  flate  upon  ice,  but  by  turning  round  its  own  axis, 
which  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
ball,  and  ending  on  its  furface  in  two  points  called  its  poles.  Conceiving 
the  matter  then  in  this  way,  and  that-  the  earth  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours, 
moves  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  inhabitants  on  the  furface  of  it,  like  men 
on  the  deck  of  a  fliip,  who  are  infenfible  of  their  own  motion,  and 
think  that  the  banks  move  from  them  in  a  contrary  direction,  will  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  fun  and  ftars  move  from  eaft  to  to  weft  in  the  fame  time  of  24 
hours,  in  which  they,  along  with  the  earth,  move  from  weft  to  eaft.  This 
daily  or  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being  once  clearly  conceived,  will 
enable  us  eafily  to  form  a  notion  of  its  annual  or  yearly  motion  round  the 
fun.  For  as  that  luminary  feems  to  have  a  daily  motion  round  our  earth, 
which  is  really  occafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis, 
fo,  in  the  couvfe  of  a  year,  he  feems  to  have  an  annual  motion  in  the  hea,- 
vens,  and  to  rife  and  fet  in  different  points  of  them,  which  is  really  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the  fun, 
which  it  completes  in  the  time  of  a  year.  Now  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe  mo¬ 
tions  we  owe  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  fo  to  the  fecond  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  in  the  fea- 

fons  of  the  year. 

The  Pla  nets. 3  Thus  much  being  faid  with  regard  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  the  fmalleft  reflection  may  lead  us  to  apply  to  the  other 
planets,  we  muft  obferve,  before  exhibiting  our  table,  that,  betides  the 
feven  planets  already  mentioned,  which  move  round  the  fun,  there  are 
fourteen  other  bodies  which  move  round  four  of  thefe,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  they  do  round  the  fun  ;  and  of  thefe  our  earth  has  one,  called  the 
moon  5  jupiter  has  four,  Saturn  has  feven  (two  *  of  thefe  being  lately' 

*  See  the  80th  vol.  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 
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difcovered  by  tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Herfchell)  ;  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  has 
two,  as  has  been  proved  by  that  excellent  altronomer.  Thele  are  all  called 
moons,  from  their  agreeing  with  opr  moon,  which  was  firll  attended  to  : 
and  fometitnes  they  are  called  fecondary  planets,  becaufe  they^feem  to  be 
attendants  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  about 
which  they  move,  and  which  are  called  primary. 

There  are  but  two  obfervations  more  neceffary  for  underftanding  the 
following  table.  They  are  tbefe  :  we  have  already  faid  that  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  occafioned  the  diverfity  of  feaions.  But  this  would 
not  happen,  were  the  axis  of  the  earth  exactly  parallel,  or  in  a  line 
with  the  axis  of  its  orbit  ;  becaufe  then  the  fame  parts  of  the  earth  would 
be  turned  towards  the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution  ;  which  would  de¬ 
prive  mankind  of  the  grateful  vicillitudes  of  the  feafons,  arihng  from  the 
difference  in  length  of  the  days  and  nights.  Phis  therefore  is  not  the 

cafe _ the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to.  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 

which  we  may  conceive  by  fuppofing  a  fpindle  pift  through  a  ball,  with 
one  end  of  it  touching  the  ground  ;  if  we  move  the  ball  diredtly  forwards, 
while  one  end  of  the  fpindle  continues  to  touch  the  ground,  and  the 
other  pointa  towards  fome  quarter  of  the  heavens,  we  may  form  a  notion 
of  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  its  orbit,  from  the  inclination  of 
the  fpindle  to  the  ground.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  fome  of 
the  other  planets,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  table.  The  only  thing  that 
now  remains,  is  to  confider  what  is  meant  by  the  mean  dijlances  of  the 
planets  from  the  fun.  In  order  to  underftand  which,  we  muft  learn 
that  the  orbit,  or  path  which  a  planet  deferibes,  were  it  to  be  marked  out, 
would  not  be  quite  round  or  circular,  but  in  the  fhape  of  a  figure  called  an 
ellipfis,  which,  though  refembling  a  circle,  is  longer  than  broad.  Hence 
the  fame  planet  is  not  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fun,  and  the 
mean  diitance  of  it  is,  that  which  is  exa&ly  betwixt  its  greateft,  and  leaft 
diitance.  Here  follows  the  table. 

A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters,  Periods,  &c.  of  tbe  fevereal  Planets 

in  the  Solar  System. 


Names 
of  the 
planets. 

Diameters  in 
Engliih  miles. 

Mean  diftances 
from  tne  fun 
as  determined 
from  obferva- 
tions  of  the 
tranfit  of  Venus 
in  1761. 

Annual 
period 
round  the 
fun. 

Diurnal 
rotation 
oil  its 
axis. 

Hourly  motion 
in  its  orbit. 

Hourly  motion 
of  its  equator. 

1 

Inclination  of 
axis  to  orbit. 

Sun 

Mercury 

890,000 

3,000 

36,841,468 

y.  d.  h. 

0  87  2j 

d.  h.  m. 
25  6  0 

unknown 

109,699 

3>HS 

unkn. 

8°  0'  0  " 
unknown. 

Venus 

7,906 

68,891,486 

0  224  17 

24  8  0 

80,295 

43 

70°  o'  0" 

Earth 

7,Q70 

95, *73, 000 

I  00 

1  00 

68,243 

1,042 

230  29'  0" 

Moon 

2,180 

ditto 

I  00 

29  12  4 

2Z,Z90 

9* 

2°  10'  0" 

Mars 

5,400 

145,014,148 

i  321  17 

O  24  40 

55,287 

556 

o°  o'  o  ' 

[upiter 

94  OOO 

494.990,976 

11  314  1 

0  9  56 

29,083 

25,920 

o°  o',  p" 

Saturn 

78,000 

9°7>956>i30 

22  167  6 

unknown 

22,101 

unkn- 

unknown. 

Georgium 

Sidus 

34,2*7 

1,815,912,260 

83  121  O 

unknown 

unkn. 

unkn. 

0  43  31 
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As  the  Georgian  planet  (or  Georgium  Sidus)  has  confiderablv  attra&ed 
the  attention  of  aftronomers,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
to' give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  it.  It  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Her- 
fchell,  with  his  telefcope  of  great  fize  and  power,  in  the  year  1781.  For 
this  difcovery  he  obtained  from  the  Royal  Society  the  honorary  recom* 
penfe  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  medal.  In  fo  recent  a  difcovery  of  a  pla¬ 
net  fo  diftant,  many  particulars  cannot  be  expetied.  We  have  introdu¬ 
ced  fome  account  of  it  into  the  above  table  from  the  firft  authority. 

Though  the  Georgium  Sidus  was  not  known  as  a  planet  till  the  time 
of  Dr.  Herfchell,  yet  their  are  many  reafons  to  fuppofe  it  had  been  feen 
before,  but  had  then  been  cotifidered  as  a  fixed  ftar ;  but,  from  the  fteadi- 
nefs  of  its  light,  from  its  diameter  being  increafed  by  high  magnifying 
powers  ;  from  the  change  which  he  had  obferved  in  its  fituation,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  a  comet ;  but  in  a  little  time  he,  with  others,  determined 
that  it  was  a  planer,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  ecliptic,  the  dire&ion  of  its 
motion  being  flationary  in  the  trine,  and  in  fuch  circumftances  as  corre- 
fpond  with  fimilar  appearances  in  other  planets. — When  the  moon  is  ab- 
fent  it  may  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  the  difcovery  of  two  fatellites 
attending  it,  feems  to  confer  upon  it  a  dignity,  and  to  raife  it  into  a  more 
confpicuous  fituation  among  the  great  bodies  of  our  folar  fyllem. — As  the 
diftances  of  the  planets,  when  marked  in  miles,  are  a  burden  to  the  me¬ 
mory,  altronomers  often  exprefs  their  mean  diftances  in  a  fhorter  way, 
by  fuppofing  the  diftance  from  the  earth  to  the  fun  to  be  divided  into  ten 
parts.  Mercury  may  then  be  eftimated  at  four  of  fuch  parts  from  the  fun, 
Venus  at  feven,  the  Earth  at  ten,  Mars  at  fifteen,  Jupiter  at  fifty-two  fuch 
parts,  Saturn  at  ninety-five,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  one  hundred  and 
ninety  parts. 

Comets.]  The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  planets  from  the 
table,  and  the  previous  obfervations  neceffary  for  underftanding  it,  mull 
next  turn  his  reflection  to  the  comets,  which,  as  they  revolve  tound  our 
fun,  area  part  of  the  folar  fyftem  Thefe  descending  from  the  far  diftant 
parts  of  the  fyftem  with  great  rapidity,  furprife  us  with  their  lingular  ap- 
pearance  of  a  train  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them  ;  become  vifible  to  us 
in  the  lower  parts  of  their  orbit  s,  and,  after  a  fhort  llay,  go  off  again  to  vaft 
diftances,  and  difappear.  Though  fome  of  the  ancients  had  more  juft 
notions  of  them,  yet  the  opinion  having  prevailed,  that  they  were  only 
meteors  generated  in  the  air,  like  to  thofe  we  fee  in  it  every  night,  and  in  a 
few  moments  vanilhing,  no  care  was  taken  to  obferve  or  record  tbeir 
phenomena  accurately,  till  of  late.  Hence  this  part  of  aftronomy  is  very 
imperfeCt.  The  general  doftrine  is  that  they  are  folid,  compact  bodies, 
like  other  planets,  and  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  of  gravity,  fo  as  to 
deferibe  equal  areas  in  proportional  times  by  radii  drawn  to  the  common 
centre.  They  move  about  the  fun  in  very  eccentric  ellipfes,  and  are  of 
much  greater  denlity  than  the  earth  ;  for  fome  of  them  are  heated  ijji  every 
period  to  fuch  a  degree  as  would  vitrify  or  diffipate  any  fubitance  Known 
to  us.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet  that  appeared 
in  the  year  1680,  when  neareil  the  fun,  to  be  2000  times  hotter  than  red- 
hot  iron,  and  that,  being  thus  heated,  it  mull  retain  its  heat  till  it  comes 
round  again,  although  its  period  ftiould  be  more  than  20,000  years  ;  and 
it  is  computed  to  be  only  575.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  at  leal!  21 
comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem,  moving  in  all  manner  of  directions  ;  and 
all  thofe  which  have  been  obferved  have  moved  through  the  etherial 
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regions  and  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  without  fullering  tne  lead  fenfible  re- 
fiftance  in  their  motions,  which  fufficiently  proves  that  the  planets  do  not 
move  in  folid  orbs.  Of  all  the  comets,  the  p'eriods  of  three  only  are  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  being  found  to  return  at  intervals  c,  75*  1::9* 
and  575  years  ;  and  of  thefe,  that  which  appeared  in  16B0  is  the  moil 
remarkable.  This  comet,  as  its  greateft  diftance,  is  about  1 1  thoufand, 
200  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun,  while  its  lead  diftance  mom  tne  centre 
of  the  fun  is  about  490  thoufand  miles ;  within  lei's  than  one  third  part 
of  the  fun’s  femidiameter  from  his  iurface.  In  that  part  01  its  orbit 
which  is  neareft  the  fun,  it  flies  with  the  amazing  velocity  of88o,0®0  miles 
in  an  hour ;  and  the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  appear  es  100  degreeo  in  breadth, 
confequently  40,000  times  as  large  as  he  appeares  to  us.  The  a  ft  on  1  flung 
diftance  that  this  comet  runs  Out  into  empty  fpace,  naturally  fuggefts  to 
our  imagination,  the  vaft  diftance  between  our  fun  and  the  neareft  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  of  whofe  attraction  all  the  comets  muft  keep  clear,  to  reiura 
periodically,  and  go  round  the  fun.  Dr.  Halley,  to  whom  every  part  of 
aftronomy,  but  this  in  a  particular  manner  is  highly  indebted, _  has  joined 
his  labours  to  thofe  of  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on  this  fubjed.  Our 
earth  was  out  of  the  way  when  this  comet  laft  paffed  near  her  orbit ;  but 
is  requires  a  more  perfed  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  comet,  to  be 
able  to  judge  if  it  will  always  pafs  by  us  with  fo  little  efttd  ;  io,  it  may 
be  here  obferved  that  the  comet,  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  approaches  very 
near  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  in  fome  revolutions,  it  may  ap¬ 
proach  near  enough  to  have  very  conliderable  if  not  fatal  effeds  upon  it. 
See  Newton,  Halley,  Gregory,  Kelli,  Mac  Laurin.  Derham,  Fergufon, 
and  Whifton. 

The  fixed  starts.]  Having  thus  briefly  furveyed  the  folar  fyftem, 
which,  though  great  in  itfelf,  is  fmall  in  comparifon  of  the  immenfity  of 
the  univerfe,  we  next  proceed  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  other  vaft 
bodies  called  the  Jixed Jlars  3  which  being  ot  infinite  life  in  tne  pradice 
of  geography,  claim  a  particular  notice  in  this  work.  Thefe  fixed  ftars 
arediftinguiihed  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  planets,  by  being  lels  bright 
and  luminous,  and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  appearance  which  we 
call  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars.  This  arifes  from  their  being  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  leaft  body,  of  which  there  are  many 
conftantly  floating  in  the  air,  deprives  us  01  the  light  of  them  ;  when  t.ie 
interpofed  body  changes  its  place,  we  again  fee  the  flar,  and  this  fuc- 
ceflion  being  perpetual,  occafions  the  twinkling.  But  a  more  remark¬ 
able  property  of  the  fixed  (lavs,  and  that  from  which  they  have  obtained 
their  name,  is  their  never  changing  their  fituation,  with  regard  to  each 
other  ;  as  the  planets,  from  what  we  have  already  laid,  mult  evidently  be 
always  changing  theirs.  The  ftars  which  are  neareft  to  us  teem  largeft, 
and  are  therefore  called  of  the  fir  ft  magnitude.  Thofe  of  the  fecond 
magnitude  appear  iefs,  being  at  a  greater  diftance  ;  and  fo  proceeding  on 
to  the  fixth  magnitude,  which  includes  all  the  fixed  ftars  that  are  vitible 
without  a  telefcope.  As  to  their  number,  though  in  a  clear  winter’s 
night,  with  moonihine,  they  feem  to  be  innumerable,  which  is  owing 
to  their  ftrong  fparkling,  and  our  looking  at  them  in  a  confufed  manner  ; 
yet  when  the  whole  firmament  is  divided  as  it  has  been  done  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  into  figns  and  conltellations,  the  number  that  can  be  feen  at  a 
time,  by  the  bare  eye,  is  not  above  a  thoufand.  Since  the  introduction 
of  telefcopes,  indeed,  the  number  cf  the  fixed  ftars  has  been  jnftly  con- 
*  lidcrei 
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ftdered  as  immenfe  ;  becaufe  the  greater  perfe&ion  we  arrive  at  In  o«? 
glaffes,  the  more  ftars  always  appear  to  us.  Mr.  Flamftead,  late  royal 
altronomer  at  Greenwich,  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  about  3c co  ftars. 
Thefe  are  called  telefcopic  ftars,  from  their  being  inviftble  without  the  af- 
fi  lienee  of  that  inftrament-  Dr.  Herfcheli,  to  whofe  ingenuity  and  af- 
fiduity  the  aftronomical  world  is  fo  much  indebted,  has  evinced  what  great 
difcoveries  may  be  made  by  improvements  in  the  inftruments  of  obferva- 
tion.  In  fpeaking  here  of  his  difcoveries,  I  fhall  ufc  the  words  of  M.  de  la 
Lande.  “  In  palling  rapidly  over  the  heavens  with  his  new  telefcope, 
“  the  univerfe  increafed  under  his  eye  ;  44,000  ftars,  feen  in  the  fpace  of 
“  a  few  degrees,  feemed  to  indicate  that  there  were  feventy-five  millions 
“  in  the  heavens.”  But  what  are  all  thefe  when  compared  to  thofe  that 
fill  the  whole  expanfe,  the  boundlefs  fields  of  iEther  ?  Indeed  the  immen- 
fity  of  the  univerfe  mull  contain  fuch  numbers,  as  would  exceed  the  ut- 
moft  ftretch  of  the  human  imagination  ;  for  who  can  fay  how  far  the  uni- 
verfe  extends,  or  point  out  thofe  limits,  where  the  Creator  “  flayed  his 
rapid  wheels”  or  where  he  “  fixed  the  golden  comp-iflhs.” 

The  immenfe  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars  from  our  earth,  and  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  is  of  all  confideratlons  the  moll  proper  for  railing  our  ideas  of  the  works 
of  God. .  For  notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth’s  orbit  or  path 
(which  is  at  lea  ft  190  millions  of  miles  in  diameter)  round  the  fun,  the 
diftance  of  a  fixed  fear  is  not  fenfibly  affe&ed  by  it ;  fo  that  the  liar  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  nearer  us  when  the  earth  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit 
neareft  the  liar,  than  it  feemed  to  be  when  the  earth  was  at  the  mod  dif- 
tant  part  of  its  orbit,  or  100  millions  of  miles  farther  removed  from  the 
fame  liar.  The  liar  neareft  us,  and  confequently  the  largeft  in  appear¬ 
ance,  is  the  dog-ftar,  or  Sirius.  Modern  difcoveries  make  it  probable 
that  each  of  thefe  fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  having  planets  and  comets  revolving 
round  it,  as  our  fun  has  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolving  round  him. 
Now  the  dog-ftar  appears  27,000  times  lefs  than  the  fun  ;  and,  as  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  ftars  mull  be  greater  in  proportion  as  they  feem  lefs,  mathe¬ 
maticians  have  computed  the  diftance  of  Sirius  from  us  to  be  two 
billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand  millions  of  roues.  Tlie  motion  of 
light,  therefore,  which,  thqygh  fo  quick  as  to  be  commonly  thought 
inftantaneous,  takes  up  more  time  in  travelling  from  the  ftars  to  us  than 
we  do  in  making  a  Weft  India  voyage.  A  found  would  not  arrive  to  us 
from  thence  in  ijo>ooo  years  ;  which,  next  to  light,  is  confidered  as  the 
quickeft  body  we  are  acquainted  with.  And  a  cannon  ball  flying  at  the 
rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would  not  reach  us  in  700,000  years. 

The  liars  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diftanees  from  the  fun,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  receive  from  him  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  they  feem  to  have ;  nor  any 
brightnefs  uifficient  to  make  them  vifible  to  us.  For  the  fun’s  rays  mult 
be  fo  fcattered  and  diffipated  before  they  reach  fuch  remote  objefts,  that 
they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as  to  render  thefe  ob¬ 
jects  vifible  by  reflection.  The  liars  therefore  fhine  with  their  own  na- 
tive  and  unborrowed  lullre,  as  the  fun  does  ;  and  fince  each  particular  liar 
as  well  as  the  fun,  is  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  fpace,  it  is  plain 
that  the  ftars  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fun. 

It  is  no  way  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always  ails  with  infinite 
wifdom,  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  Ihould  create  fo  many  glorious  funs, 
fit  for  fo  many  important  purpofes,  and  place  thejn  at  fuch  d.iltances  from 
©ne  another,  without  proper  objects  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by  their 

influences 
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influences.  Whoever  imagines  that  they  were  created  only  to  give  a  faint 
glimmering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  muft  have  a  very  fuper- 
ficial  knowledge  of  aftronomy*,  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Divine  Wifdoro  ; 
fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs  exertion  of  creating  power,  the  Deity  could 
have  given  our  earth  much  more  light  by  one  Angle  additional  moon. 

Inftead  then  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only,  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  un. 
fleilful  in  aftronomy  imagine,  Azf.fcience  dtfeovers  to  us  fuch  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  number  of  funs,  fyftems,  and  worlds,  difperfed  through  bound- 
lefs  fpace,  that  if  our  fun,  with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no  more  miffed  by  an  eye 
that  could  take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand  from  the  iea- 
fhore  ;  the  fpace  they  poffefs,  being  comparatively  fo  fmall,  that  it  woutd 
fcarcely  be  a  fenfibie  blank  in  the  univerfe,  although  the  Georgium  Sidus 
the  outermoll  of  our  planets,  revolves  about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  of  10,830 
millions  of  miles  in  circumference,  and  fotne.  of  our  comets  make  ex  - 
curfions  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  oroit  of  the 
Georgium  Sidus  ;  and  yet  at  that  amazing  diftance,  they  are  incomparab.y 
nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  any  of  the  ftars  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  keeping 
clear  of  the  attiading  power  of  all  the  ftars,  and  returning  periodically  by 

rirtue  of  the  fun’s  attraction.  _  .  , , 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  fyftem,  it  may  be  reafonably  con¬ 
cluded,  that  all  the  reft  are  with  equal  wifdom  contrived,  fituated,  and 
provided  with  accommodations  for  rational  inhabitants.  For  although 
there  is  almoft  an  infinite  variety  in  the  parts  of  the  creation  which  wc 
have  opDortunities  of  examining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy  running 
through  and  conneding  all  the  parts  into  one  fcheme,  one  delign,  one 

Sinoethe  fixed  ftars  are  prodigious  fpheres  of  fire,  like  our  fun,  and  at  in¬ 
conceivable  diftances  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  us,  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude  they  are  made  for  the  fame  purpofes  that  the  fun  is  each  to  be¬ 
llow  light,  heat  and  vegetation,  on  a  certaiii  number  of  inhabited  planets, 

kept  by  gravitation  within  the  fphere  of  its  aftivity.  _  ... 

What  an  auguft  !  vvhat  an  amazing  conception,  if  human  imagination 
can  conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  !  Thoufands 
and  Thoufands  of  funs,  multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged  all  around  us, 
at  immenfe  diftances  from  each  other,  attended  by  ten  thoufand  times  ten 
thoufand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular  and  harmonious, 
invariably  keeping  the  paths  preferibed  them  ;  and  thefe  worlds  peopled 
with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings  formed  for  endlefs  piogreffion  in  perfec¬ 
tion  and  felicity.  .......  ,. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  magnificence  is  dilplayed  ia 

the  material  creation,  which  is  the  leaft  confiderable  part  of  the  univer  t, 
how  great,  how  wife,  how  good  muft  HE  be,  who  made  and  governs  the 

whole  1  •  . 

The  constellations.]  The  firjl people who  payed  much  attention ito 

the  fixed  liars,  were  the Jlxphsrds  in  the  beautiful  plains  of  Egypt  and  Bab}  - 

*  Efpecial'.y  fince  there  are  many  fiats  which  are  not  vifihlc  without  ihe  aiTiftance  ox 
«  good  telei'cope;  and  therefore,  inilcad  of  jiving  light  to  tins  world,  they  can  only  oe 
fw.ii  b /  a  few  aCU'ofloHiU'i.  -.  . 
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Ion  ;  who  partly  from  amufement,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  direft  them 
in  travelling  during  the  fright,  obferved  the  fituation  of  thefe  celedial 
bodies.  Endowed  with  a  lively  fancy  they  divided  the  liars  into  different 
companies  or  confiellations,  each  of  which  they  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the 
image  of  fome  animal,  or  other  terreftial  objeft.  The  peafants  in  our  own 
country  do  the  fame  thing  ;  for  they  dilfinguifh  that  great  northern  con- 
dellation,  which  philofophers  call  the  Urfa  Major,  by  the  name  of  the 
Plough,  the  figure  of  which  it  certainly  may  reprefent  with  a  very  little 
help  from  the  fancy.  But  the  condellations  in  general  have  preferved  the 
rames  which  were  given  them  by  the  ancients  ;  and  they  are  reckoned  2r 
northern ,  and  12  southern:  but  the  moderns  have  increafed  the  number  of 
the  northern  to  36,  and  of  the  fouthern  to  32.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  the 
.  i2  Jigns  or  conftellations  in  the  Zodiac,  as  it  is  called  from  a  Greek  word, 
fignifyingan  animal,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  12  reprefents  fome  animal.  This 
is  a  great  circle  which  divides  the  heavens  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which  we 
lhall  fpeak  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  we  fhall  conclude  this  fedtion  with 
an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  revolutions  in  al’cronomy. 

Different  systems  of  the  universe.]  Mankind  mud  have  made  a 
very  confiderable  improvement  in  obferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  before  they  could  fo  far  difengage  themfelves  from  the  prejudices 
offeafe  and  popular  opinion,  as  to  believe  that  the  earth,  upon  which  we 
live,  was  not  fixed  and  .immoveable.  We  find  accordingly,  that  Thales, 
the  Milefian,  who,  about  580  years  before  Clirift,  firfl  taught  aftronomy  in 
Europe,  had  gone  fo  far  in  this  fubj«5t  as  to  calculate  eclipfes,  or  interposi¬ 
tions  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  or  of  the  earth  between 
the  fun  and  the  moon  (the  nature  of  which  may  be  eaiily  underftood  from 
what  we  have  already  obferved.)  Pythagoras,  a  Greek  philofopher,  flou- 
rifhed  about  50  years  after  Thales,  and  was,  no  doubt  equally  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  led  Pythagoras  to  con¬ 
ceive  an  idea,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  had  ever  been  thought  of 
before,  namely,  that  the  earth  itfelf  was  in  motion,  and  that  the  fun  was 
at  red.  He  found  that  it  was  impoffible,  in  any  other  way  to  give 
a  confident  account  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  fydem,  however, 
wa»  io  extremely  oppofite  to  all  the  prejudices  of  fenfe  and  opinion,  that 
it  never  made  great  progrefs,  nor  was  ever  widely  diffufed  in  the  ancient 
world.*  The  philofophers  of  antiquity,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over¬ 
come  ignorance  by  reafon,  fet  themfelves  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  form  a  reconciliation  between  them.  This  was  the  cafe  with 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  philofopher,  who  flouridied  138  years  before 
Chrid.  He  fuppoled  with  the  vulgar,  who  meafure  every  thing  by 
themfelves,  that  the  earth  was  fixed  immoveably  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  that  the  feven  planets,  confidering  the  moon  as  one  of  the  pri¬ 
maries,  were  placed  near  to  it  ;  above  them  was  the  firmament  of  fixed 
dars,  then  the  crydalline  orbs,  then  the  primurn  mobile,  and,  lad  of 
all,  the  coelum  empyreum,  or  heaven  of  heavens.  All  thefe  vad  orbs 
he  fuppofed  to  move  round  the  earth  once  in  24  hours ;  and  befides  that, 
in  certain  dated  and  periodical  times.  To  account  for  thefe  motions,  he 
was  obliged  to  conceive  a  number  of  circles  called  excentrics  and  epicycles, 
eroding  and  interfering  with  one  another.  The  fyitem  was  uniyerfally 
ifiaintained  by  the  peripatetic  philofophers,  who  were  the  mod  confiderable 
fed  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  Polemy  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
fixteenth  century. 
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At  length,  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland  ;  a  bold  and  original  genius, 
adopted  the  Pythagorean  or  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  pubii  it 
to  the  world  in  the  year  1530.  This  dodtrine  had  been  io  long  in  o.  cu.;- 
ty,  that  the  reftorer  of  it  was  conlidered  as  the  inventor  ;  and  the.lyftem 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copernican  philofophy,  though  only  revived  v 

that  great  man.  _ 

Europe  however  was  ftill  immerfed  in  ignorance ;  and  tne  general  ideas 
of  the  world  were  not  able  to  keep  paOe  with  thofe  of  a  refined  pnuo.oph). 

This  occafioned  Copernicus  to  have  few  abettors,  but  opponents. 
Tycho  Brahe,  in  particular,  a  noble  Dane,  fenfible  of  the  defefts  of  the 
Ptolemaic  fyftem,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
endeavoured,  about  1586,  to  eftablifh  a  new  fyftem  of  his  own,  which  was 
ftill  more  perplexed  and  embarrafled  than  that  of  Ptolemy..  It  allows  a 
monthly  motion  to  the  moon  round  the  earth,  as  the  centre  of  its  orbit  :  and 
it  makes  the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  fun,  however,  witn  all  the  planets,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  whirled  round  the  earth  in  a  year,  and  even  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  "  This  fyftem  notwithftanding  its  abfurdity,  met  with  its  advocates* 
Longomontanus,  and  others,  fo  far  refined  upon  it,  as  to  admit  the  diur¬ 
nal  motion  of  the  earth,  though  they  infilled  that  it  had  no  annual  motion. 

About  this  time,  after  a  darknefs  of  a  great  many  ages,  the  firft  dawn  of 
learning  and  tafte  began  to  appear  in  Europe.  Learned  men  in  difreient 

couutries  began  to  cultivate  aftronomy.  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  about  the 
year  1610,  introduced  tbe  ufe  of  telefcopes,  which  difcovered  new  argu¬ 
ments  in  fupport  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed  the. old  ones. 
The  fury  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy  indeed,  had  almoft  checked  this  flourish¬ 
ing  bud  :  Galileo  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  Copernican  fyftem  as  a 
damnable  berefy.  The  happy  reformation  in  religion,  however,  placed  the 
one  half  of  Europe  beyond  the  reach  of  the  papal  thunder.  Lt  taught  man¬ 
kind  that  the  fcriptures  were  r.ot  given  for  explaining  fyftems  of  natural 
philofophy,  but  for  a  much  nobler  purpofe,  to  make  us  juft,  virtuous  and 
humane  ;  that,  inftead  of  oppofing  the  word  of  God,  which  in  lpeakmg 
of  natural  things  fuits  itfelf  to  the  prejudices  of  weak  mortals,  we  employ¬ 
ed  our  faculties  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  God  himfelf,  in  tracing 
the  nature  of  his  works,  which,  the  moie  they  are  confidered,  afford  u.-, 
the  greater  reafon  to  admire  his  glorious  attributes  of  power,  wifdom.,  and 
goodncfs.  From  this  time  therefore,  noble  difcoveries  were  made  in  all 
the  branches  of  aftronomy.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not 
only  clearly  explained,  but  the  general  law  of  nature,  according  to 
they  moved,  was  difcovered  and  iiluftrated  by  the  immortal  Newton.  Phi3 
law  is  called  Gravity  or  Attraction,  and  is  the  fame  by  whicn  any  body  alls 
to  the  ground,  when  difengaged  from  what  fupporte.d  it.  It  has  been  pe- 
roonftrated,  that  this  fame  law  which  keeps  the  fea  in  its  channel,  and  the 
various  bodies  which  cover  the  furface  of  this  earth  from  flying  ofi  into  tne 
air,  operates  throughout  the  univerfe,  keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  ana 
preferves  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  from  corifufion  and  duorder. 
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SECT.  II. 


Of  the  Doftrine  of  the  Sphere. 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  Seftion,  treated  of  the  Universe  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  which  the  earth  has  been  confidered  as  a  planet,  we  now' 
proceed  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Sphere,  which  ought  always  to  be  premifed 
before  that  of  the  Globe  or  earth,  as  we  fltall  fee  in  the  next  Seftion.  In 
handling  thisfubjeft,  we  {hall  confider  the  earth  as  at  reft,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  performing  their  revolutions  around  it.  This  method  cannot  lead 
the  reader  into  any  miftake,  fince  we  have  previoufly  explained  the  true  fyf- 
tem  of  the  univerfe,  from  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  real  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  occafions  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  be- 
fides  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  perfeftly  agrees  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  fenfes,  which  always  leads  us  to  conceive  the  matter  in  this  way. 
The  imagination  therefore  is  not  put  on  the  ftretch  ;  the  idea  is  eafy  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  and,  in  delivering  the  elements  of  fcience,  this  obj  eft  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to. 

N.  B.  In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  what  follows,  the  reader 
may  occafionally  turn  his  eye  to  the  figure  of  the  artificial  fphere  on  the 
oppofite  page. 

The  ancients  obferved,  that  all  the  ftars  turned  (in  appearance)  round 
the  earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  the  circles  which 
they  defctibed  in  thofe  revolutions,  were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not 
of  the  fame  magnitude  ;  thofe  palling  over  the  middle  of  the  earth  being 
the  largeft  of  all,  while  the  reft  diminilhed  in  proportion  to  their  diftance 
from  it.  They  alfc  obferved,  that  there  were  two  points  in  the  heavens, 
which  always  preferved  the  fame  fituation.  Thefe  points  they  termed 
celeftial  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens  feemed  to  turn  round  them.  In  order 
to  imitate  thefe  motions,  they  invented  what  is  called  the  Artificial  Sphere , 
through  the  centre  of  which  they  drew  a  wire  or  iron  rod,  called  an  Axis , 
vvhofe  extremities  are  fixed  to  the  immoveable  points  called  Poles.  They 
farther  obferved,  that  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  23d  of  September,  the 
circle  defcribed  by  the  fun,  was  at  an  equal  diftance  from  both  of  the  poles. 
This  circle,  therefore,  muft  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on 
this  account  was  called  the  Equator  or  Equaller.  It  was  alfo  called  the 
Equinoctial  Line,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  moving  in  it,  makes  the  days  and 
nights  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world.  Having  alfo  obferved  that  from 
the  21ft  of  June  to  the  22d  of  December,  the  fun  advanced  every  day  to¬ 
wards  a  certain  point,  and  having  arrived  there,  returned  towards  that  from 
whence  it  fet  out,  from  the  22d  of  December  to  the  21ft  of  June  :  they 
fixed  thefe  points,  which  they  called  Soljlices ,  becaufe  the  direft  motion  of 
the  fun  was  ftopped  at  them  ;  and  reprefented  the  bounds  of  the  fun’s  mo¬ 
tion,  by  two  circles,  which  they  named  Tropics,  becaufe  the  fun  no  fooner 
arrived  there  than  he  turned  back.  Aftronomers  obferving  the  motion  of 
the  fun,  found  its  quantity,  at  a  mean  rate,  to  be  nearly  a  degree  (or  the 
3^oth  part)  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  every  24  hours.  This  great 
circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic ,  and  it  pafles  through  certain  conftellations,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  animals,  in  a  scone  called  the  Zodiac.  It  touches 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  Capricorn  on  the  other,  and 
cuts  the  equator  obliquely,  at  an  angle  of  23  degrees,  29  minutes,  the  fun’s 
greateft  declination.  To  exprefs  this  motion,  they  fuppofed  two  points  in 
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.the  heavens,  equally  diftant  from  and  parallel  to,  this  circle,  which  they  call 
the  Poles  of  the  zodiac,  which  turning  with  the  heavens,  by  meansof  their 
axis,  defcribe  the  tnvo  polar  circles.  In  the  artificial  fphere,  the  equino&ial, 
the  two  tropics,  and  two  polar  circles,  are  cut  at  right  angles,  by  two  other 
circles  called  Colures  which  fervc  to  mark  the  points  of  the  folftices,  equi- 
noxes,  and  poles  of  the  zodiac.  The  ancients  alfo  obferved,  that  when  the 
fun  was  in  any  point  of  his  courfe,  all  the  people  inhabiting  direftly  north 
and  fouth,  as  far  as  the  poles,  have  noon  at  the  fame  time.  This  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  imagine  a  circle  palling  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  which  they 
call  a  Meridian,  and  which  is  immoveable  in  the  artificial  fphere,  as  well  as 
the  horizon  ;  which  is  another  circle  reprefenting  the  bounds  betwixt  the 
two  hemifpheres,  or  half  fpheres,  viz.  that  which  is  above  it,  and  that 
which  is  below  it. 

SECT.  III. 

The  Do&rine  of  the  Globe  naturally  follows  that  of  the  Sphere. 

BY  the  doftrine  of  the  Globe  is  meant  the  reprefentation  of  the  different 
places  and  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  upon  an  artificial  globe  or 
ball.  Now  the  manner  in  which  geographers  have  reprefented  the  fituation 
of  one  place  upon  this  earth  with  regard  to  another,  or  with  regard  to  the 
earth  in  general,  has  been  by  transferring  the  circles  of  the  fphere  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  globe  ;  and  this  is  the  only  method  they  could  employ.  This  will  be 
abundantly  obvious  from  an  example.  After  that  circle  in  the  heavens  which 
is  called  the  equator,  was  known  to  aftronomers,  there  \vas  nothing  more 
eafy  than  to  transfer  it  to  the  earth,  by  which  the  fituation  of  places  was 
determined  according  as  they  lay  on  one  fide  of  the  equator  or  another.  The 
fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  other  circles  of  the  fphere  above  mentioned. 
The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Doft- 
rine  of  the  Globe  is  founded,  may  proceed  to  confider  this  do&rine  itfelf, 
or  in  other  words,  the  defcription  of  our  earth,  as  reprefented  by  th earli- 
Jicial  globe. 

Figure  of  the  earth.]  Though  in  fpeaking  of  the  earth,  along  with 
other  planets,  it  was  fufficient  to  confider  it  as  a  fpherical  or  globular  body  ; 
yet  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  this  is  not  its  true  figure  ;  and  that  the  earth, 
though  nearly  a  fphere  or  ball,  is  not  perfedfly  fo.  1  his  matter  occafioned 
great  difputes  between  the  philofophers  of  the  laft  age,  among  whom  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  and  Caffinia  French  aftronomer,  were  the  heads  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  parties.  Sir  Ifaac  demonftrated,  from  mathematical  principles,  that  the 
earth  was  an  oblate  Jphere ,  or  that  it  was  flatted  at  the  poles,  or  north  and 
fouth  points,  and  jutted  out  towards  the  equator;  fo  that  a  line,  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  palling  through  the  poles,  which  is 
called  a  diameter,  would  not  be  fo  long  as  the  line  drawn  through  the  fame 
centre,  and  pafling  through  the  eaft  and  weft  points.  The  French  philofo- 
pher  afferted  quite  the  contrary.  But  the  matter  was  put  to  a  trial  by  the 
French  king  in  1736,  who  fent  out  a  company  of  philofophers  towards  the 
north  pole,  and  likewife  towards  the  equator,  in  order  to  meafure  a  degree, 
or  the  three  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  of  a  great  circle,  in  thefe  different 
parts  ;  and  from  their  report  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  confirm¬ 
ed  beyond  difpute.  Since  that  time,  therefore,  the  earth  has  always  been 
confidered  as  more  flat  towards  the  poles  than  towards  the  equator.  The 
reafons  of  this  figure  may  be  eafily  underftood,  if  the  reader  fully  compre- 
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hends  that  we  formerly  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  earth’s  motion.  Fob 
if  we  fix  a  ball  of  clay  on  a  fpindle,  and  whirl  it  round,  we  lhall  find  that 
it  will  jut  out  or  project  towards  the  middle,  and  flatten  towards  the  poles. 
Now  this  is  exactly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  our  earth  ;  only  that  its  axis, 
reprefented  by  the  fpindle,  is  imaginary.  But  though  the  earth  be  not  pro¬ 
perly  fpherical,  the  difference  from  that  figure  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be 
reprefented  by  a  globe  or  ball  without  any  fenfible  error. 

Circumference  and  diameter  of  the  earth. J  In  the  general  table 
which  wehave  exhibited,  page  3,  the  diameter  ofthe  globe  is  given  according 
to  the  beft  obfervations  ;  fo  that  its  circumference  is  2  5,038  Englifh  miles. 
This  circumference  is  conceived,  for  the  conveniency  of  meafuring,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  parts  or  degrees,  each  degree  containing 
fixty  geographical  miles,  or  fixty  nine  Englifh  miles  and  a  half.  Theft  de-* 
grees  are  in  the  lame  manner  conceived  to  be  divided  each  into  fixty  minutes. 

Axis  and  poles  of  the  earth.]  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that  imagi¬ 
nary  line  palling  through  its  centre,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  turn  round 
once  in  24  hours.  The  extreme  points  of  this  line  are  called  the  Poles  of 
the  earth;  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  foutii,  which  are  exactly  un¬ 
der  the  two  points  of  the  heavens  called  the  North  and  South  Poles.  The 
knowledge  of  thefe  poles  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  geographer,  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  diftances  and  fituation  of  places  ;  for  the  poles  mark  as  it  were  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  equator  ;  fo  that  the 
nearer  one  approaches  to  the  poles,  the  farther  he  removes  from  the  equator ; 
and  contrariwife,  in  removing  from  the  poles,  you  approach  the  equator. 

Circles  of  the  globeJ  Thefe  arecommonly  divided  into  the  greater 
and  lejjer.  A  great  circle  is  that  whofe  plane  pafles  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifpheres.  A  leffer  circle 
is  that  which,  being  parallel  to  a  greater,  cannot  pafs  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  nor  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  greater  circles  ar efx  in 
number,  the  lelfer  only  four. 

Equator.]  The  firft  great  circle  we  lhall  fpeak  of  is  the  Equator ,  which 
we  have  had  occafion  to  hint  at  already.  It  is  called  fometimes  the  Equinoc¬ 
tial,  the  reafon  cf  which  we  have  explained  ;  arid  by  navigators  it  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  the  Line,  becaufe,  according  to  their  rude  notions,  they  believed  it  to  bq 
a  great  Line  drawn  upon  the  lea  from  eall  to  weft,  dividing  the  earth  into 
the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  and  which  they  were  actually  to 
pafs  in  failing  from  one  into  the  other.  The  poles  of  this  circle  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  ofthe  world.  It  pafles  through  the  Call  and  weft  points 
of  the  world,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  divides  it  into  the  north¬ 
ern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty 
degrees,  the  ufe  of  which  will  foon  appear. 

Horizon]  This  great  circle  is  reprefented  by  a  broad  circular  piece  of 
wood  encompaffing  the  globe  and  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  hemi¬ 
fpheres.  Geographers  very  properly  d'llir.guilh  the  horizon  into  th e Jen/i- 
£/eand  rational.  The  firft  is  that  which  bounds  the  utmoft  profpedf  of  our 
fight,  when  we  view  the  heavens  around  us;  apparently  touching  the  earth 
or  fea. 

This  circle  determines  the  riling  or  fetting  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  place  ;  for  when  they  begin  to  appear  above  the  eaftern  edge,  we 
fay  they  rife  ;  and  when  they  go  beneath  the  weftern,  we  fay  they  are  fet. 
It  appeares  that  each  place  has  its  own  fenfible  horizon.  The  other  horizon, 
called  the  rational,  encompaifes  the  globe  exactly  in  the  middle*  Its  poles 
(that  is,  two  points  in  its  axis,  each  ninety  degrees  dillant  from  its  plane,  as 
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thofe  of  all  circles  are)  are  called  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  ;  the  firft  exactly 
above  our  heads,  and  the  other  direftly  under  our  feet.  1  he  broad  wooden 
circle  which  reprefents  it  on  the  globe,  has  feveral  circles  drawn  upon  it;  of 
thefe  the  innermoft  is  that  exhibiting  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  Zodiac  of  which  hereafter,  viz.  thirty  to  each  fign.  Next  to  this 
you  have  the  names  of  thefe  figns.  Next  to  this,  the  days  of  the  months 
-according  to  the  old  ftyle,  and  then  according  to  the  new  ftyle  ;  Belideo 
thefe  there  is  a  circle  reprefenting  the  thirty- two  rhumbs,  or  points  of  the 
mariners  compafs.  The  life  of  all  thefe  will  be  explained  afterwards. 

Meridian.]  ‘This  circle  is  veprefented  by  the  brajs  ring,  on  which  the 
globe  hangs  and  turns.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees, 
a'nd  cuts  the  equator  at  right  angles  ;  fo  that,  counting  from  the  equator 
each  way  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  it  contains  four  times  ninety  degrees, 
and  divides  the  earth  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  hemifpheres.  I  his  ciicle 
is  called  the  meridian,  becaufe  when  the  fun  comes  to  the  fouth  part  of  it,  it 
is  then  jneridies  or  mid-day,  and  then  the  fun  has  its  greateft  altitude  for 
that  day,  which  is  therefore  called  its  meridian  altitude.  Now  as  the  fun 
is  never  in  its  meridian  altitude  at  two  places  eaftor  weft  of  oneanotner  at 
the  fame  time,  each  of  thefe  places  muft  have  its  own  meridian.  There 
are  commonly  marked  on  the  globe  twenty-four  meridians,  one  through 
every  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator. 

Zodiac.]  The  zodiac  is  a  broad  circle,  which  cuts  the  equator  obliquely  ; 
in  which  the  twelve  figns  above  mentioned  are  reprefented.  In  the  middle 
of  this  circle  is  fuppoled  another  called  the  Ecliptic ,  from  which  the  fun  ne¬ 
ver  deviates  in  his  annual  courle,  and  in  which  he  advances  thirty  degrees 
every  month.  The  twelve  figns  are- 


i.  Aries 

<Y> - 

March 

7.  Libra  =Q= 

— .  September 

2.  Taurus 

8 - 

April 

'8.  Scorpio  rq 

—  October 

2.  Gemini 

xi - 

May 

9/  Sagittarius  p 

—  November 

4.  Cancer 

25  ;  — - 

June 

10.  Capricorn  Vjp 

—  December 

5.  Leo 

Si - 

July 

1 1 .  Aquarius  zz 

—  January 

6.  Virgo 

ng - 

Auguft 

12.  Pilces  X 

—  February 

Colures. 3  If  you  imagine  tcvo  great  circles  palling  both  through  the 
poles  of  the  World,  and  one  of  them  through  the  equinoctial  points,  Aiics 
and  Libra,  and  the  other  through  the  folftitial  points,  Cancer  and  Capri¬ 
corn,  thefe  are  called  the  Cojures  ;  the  one  the  Equinoctial,  the  other  the 
Solftitial  Colure.  Thefe  divide  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts  or  quar¬ 
ters,  which  are  denominated  according  fo  the  points  which  thefe  pafs 
through,  viz.  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  are  the  firft  points  of  Aries, 
Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn  ;  and  thefe  are  all  the  great  circles,  . 

Tropics.]  If  you  fuppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equinoctial, 
at  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  diftance  from  it,  meafured  on  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  fouth, 
thefe  are  called  Tropics,  becaufe  the  fun  appears,  when  in  them,  to  turn 
backwards  from  his  former  corn  fe.  The  one  is  called  the  1  ropic  of  Cancer, 
the  other  of  Capiicorn,  becaufe  they  pafs  through  thefe  points- 

Polar  circle  s]  If  two  other  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  at  the 
like  diftance  of  twenty- three  degrees,  thirty  minutes,  reckoned  on  the  inert-, 
'dian  from  the  polar  points,  thefe  are  called  the  Polar  Circles.  The  north¬ 
ern  is  called  the  Arctic,  becaufe  the  north  pole  is  near  the  conftellation  of 
ihe  Bear  j  the Jou{heni  the  Antarctic,  becaufe  oppofitc  to  the  former,  -And 
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thefe  are  the  four  lejfer  circles.  Be  Tides  thefe  ten  circles  now  defcribed, 
tvhich  are  always  drawn  on  the  globe,  there  are  feveral  others,  which  are 
only  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  on  it.  Thefe  will  be  explained  as  they  become 
neceffary,  left  the  reader  fhould  be  difgufted  with  too  many  definitions  at 
the  fame  time,  without  feeing  the  purpofe  for  which  they  ferve.  The  - 
main  defign  then  of  all  thefe  circles  being  to  exhibit  the  refpe&ive  fituation 
of  places  on  the  earth,  we  fhall  proceed  to  confider  more  particularly  how 
that  is  effe&ed  by  them.  It  was  found  eafier  to  diftinguifh  places  by  the 
quarters  of  the  earth,  in  which  they  lay,  than  by  their  diftance  from  any 
one  point.  Thus,  after  it  was  difcovered  that  the  equator  divided  the  earth 
into  two  parts,  called  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemifpheres,  itwaseafy 
to  fee  that  all  places  on  the  globe  might  be  diftinguifhed,  according  as  they 
lay  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator. 

Zones]  After  the  four  leffer  circles  we  have  mentioned  came  to  be 
known,  it  was  found  that  the  earth,  by  means  of  them,  might  be  divided 
into  five  portions,  and  confequently  that  the  places  on  its  furface  might  be 
diftinguifhed  according  as  they  lay  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  portions,  which 
are  called  Zones,  from  the  Greek  word  which  fignifies  a  girdle  ;  being 
broad  fpaces,  like  fwaths,  girding  the  earth  about. 

The  torrid  zone  is  that  portion  of  the  earth  between  the  tropics,  and  call¬ 
ed  by  the  ancients  torrid,  becaufe  they  conceived,  that,  being  continually 
expofed  to  the  perpendicular  or  direft  rays  of  the  fun,  it  was  rendered  unin¬ 
habitable,  and  contained  nothing  but  parched  and  fandy  defarts.  This  no¬ 
tion,  however,  has  long  fince  been  refuted.  It  is  found  that  the  long 
nights,  great  dews,  regular  rains  and  breezes,  which  prevail  almoft  through- 
*  out  the  torrid  zone,  render  the  earth  not  only  habitable,  but  fo  fruitful, 
that  in  many  places  they  have  two  harvefts  in  a  year  ;  all  forts  of  fpices  and 
drugs  are  almoft  folely  produced  there  ;  and  it  furnifhes  more  perfect  metals, 
precious  (tones,  and  pearls,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  earth  together.  In 
fhort,  the  countries  of  Africa,  Afia,  and  America,  which  lie  under  this 
zone,  are  in  all  refpefts  the  mod  fertile  and  luxuriant  upon  earth. 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  comprifed  between  the  tropics  and  polar  cir¬ 
cles.  They  are  called  temperate,  becaufe,  meeting  the  rays  of  the  fun  obli¬ 
quely,  they  enjoy  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

The  two  frigid  zones  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  or  rather 
are  inclofed  within  the  polar  circles.  They  are  called  the  Frigid  or  Frozen, 
becaufe  muft  part  of  the  year  it  is  extremly  cold  there,  and  every  thing  is 
frozen  fo  long  as  the  fun  is  under  the  horizon,  or  but  a  little  above  it. 
However,  thefe  zones  are  not  quite  uninhabitable,  though  much  lefs  fit  for 
living  in  than  the  torrid. 

None  of  all  thefe  zones  are  thoroughly  difcovered  by  the  Europeans. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  fouthern  temperate  zone  is  very  fcanty  ;  we  know 
little  of  the  northern  frigid  zone  ;  and  lefs  of  the  fouthern  frigid  zone. 
The  northern,  temperate,  and  torrid  zones,  are  thofe  we  arebeft  acquaint¬ 
ed  with. 

Climate.]  But  the  divifions  of  the  earth  into  hemifpheres  and 
zones,  though  it  may  be  of  advantage  in  letting  us  know  in  what  quarter 
of  the  cartli  any  place  lies,  is  not  fufficiently  minute  for  giving  us  a  notion 
of  the  diftances  between  one  place  and  another.  This  however  is  (till  more 
neceffary  ;  becaufe  it  is  of  more  importance  to  mankind  to  know  the  fitua- 
tions  of  places,  with  regard  to  one  another,  than  with  regard  to  the  earth  it- 
felf.  The  firft  ftep  taken  for  determining  this  matter,  was  to  divide  the  earth 
into  what  are  called  Climates.  It  was  obferved,  that  the  day  was  always 
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twelve  hours  long  on  the  equator,  and  that  the  longeft  day  increafed  in 
proportion  as  we  advanced  north  or  fouth  on  either  fide  of  it.  1  he  ancients 
therefore  determined  how  far  any  place  was  north  or  fouth  of  the  equator, 
or  what  is  called  the  Latitude  of  the  place,  from  the  greateft  length  of  the 
day  in  that  place.  This  made  them  conceive  a  number  of  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator,  which  bounded  the  length  of  the  day  at  different  diftances, 
from  the  equator.  And  as  they  called  the  fpace  contained  between  tliefe 
circles,  Climates,  becaufe  they  declined  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole, 
fo  the  circles  themfelves  may  be  called  Climatical  Parallels.  This,  there¬ 
fore  was  a  new  divifion  of  the  earth  more  minute  than  that  of  zones,  and 
{till  continues  in  ufe  ;  though,  as  we  {hall  (how  the  defign  which  firft  intro¬ 
duced  it  may  be  better  anfwered  in  another  way.  There  are  30  climates 
between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  In  the  firft  24,  the  days  increafe  by 
half  hours  :  but  in  the  remaining  fix,  between  the  polar  circle  and  the  pole, 
the  days  increafe  by  months.  This  the  reader  will  be  convinced  of  when 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  globe  :  in  the  mean  time,  we 
{hall  infert  a  table,  which  will  ferve  to  {hew  in  what  climate  any  country 
lies,  fuppofing  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  diftanee  of  the  place  from 
the  equator  to  We  known. 
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Names  ot  Countries  and  remarkable  places  lituat- 
ed  in  every  climate  north  of  the  equator. 

^  Within  the  firlt  Climate  lies  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Coaft  in  Africa;  Malacca  in  the  Eaft  Indies;  Cay¬ 
enne  and  Surinam  in  Terra  Firma,  S.  America. 

II.  Here  lie  Abyflinia  in  Africa  ;  Siam,  Madras, 
and  Pondicherry  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  Straits  of 
Darien,  between  N.  and  S.  America  ;  Tobago, 
the  Granades,  St.  Vincent,  and  Barbadoes  in  the 
W.  Indies. 

III.  Contains  Mecca  in  Arabia :  Bombay,  part 
of  Bengal,  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  Canton  in 
China  ;  Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  North 
America ;  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s  Antigua,  Martinico,  and  Guadaloupe,  in 
the  Weft  Indies. 

IV.  Egypt,  and  the  Canary  Iflands,  in  Africa  ; 
Delhi,  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  Afia ; 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Eaft  Florida,  in  North 
America ;  the  Havanna,  in  the  Weft- Indies. 

V.  Gibraltar,  in  Spain,  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea  ;  the  Barbary  coaft:,  in  Africa ;  Jerufalem,  tf- 
pahan,  capital  of  Perfta  ;  Nankin  in  China  ;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  Mexico,  Weft  Florida,  Gedrgia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  in  North  America. 

VI.  JLifbon,  in  Portugal;  Madrid  in  Spain;  Minor 
ca,  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Greece,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  Alia  Minor  ;  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; 
Samarcand,  in  Great  Tartary  ;  Pekin,  in  China  ; 
Corea,  and  Japan  ;  Williamlburg,  in  Virginia  ; 
Maryland  and  Philadelphia,  in  N.  America. 

VII.  Northern  provinces,  of  Spain  ;  fouthern  ditto 
of  France  ;  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  in  Italy  ; 
Conftantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea  in  Turkey  ; 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  part  of  Tartary  ;  New 
York,  Bofton  in  New  England,  North  America. 

VIII.  Paris,  Vienna,  capital  of  Germany,  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  Newfoundland,  and  Canada  in  N.  America. 

IX.  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden  :  Cracow 
in  Poland  ;  fouthern  provinces  of  Ruftia  ;  part 
of  Tartary  ;  north  part  of  Newfoundland. 

X.  Dublin,  York,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Tartary ; 
Warfaw,  in  Poland ;  Labrador,  and  New  South- 
Walcs,  in  North  America. 

XI.  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  Mofcoiv  in  Ruftia. 

XII.  South  part  of  Sweden, Tobolfki  cap.  of  Siberia. 

XIII.  Orkney  Illes;  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden, 

XIV.  Bergen  in  Norway;  Petetfburg  cap.of  Ruftia. 

XV.  Hudfon’s  Streights,  North  America. 

XVI  Siberia,  and  the  S.  part  of  Weft  Greenland. 

XVII.  Drontheim,  in  Norway. 

XVIII.  Part  of  Finland  in  Ruftia, 

XIX.  Archangel  on  the  White  fea,  Ruftia. 

XX  Hecla,  in  Iceland. 

XXI.  Northern  parts  of  Ruftia  and  Siberia. 

XXII.  New  North  Wales  in  North  America. 

XXI11.  Davis’s  llraits,  in  ditto. 

XXIV.  Samoieda. 

XXV.  South  part  of  Lapland.  . 

XXVI.  Weft  Greenland. 

XXVII.  Zcmbla  Auftralis 

XXVIII.  Zernbla  Borealis. 

XXIX.  Spitzbergen  or  Eaft  Greenland. 

XXX.  Unknown. 
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Latitude,  j  The  diftance  of  places  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  called 
their  Latitude,  is  eafily  meafured  on  the  globe,  by  means  of  the  meridian 
above  defcribed.  For  we  have  only  to  bring  the  place,  wbofe  latitude  we 
would  know,  to  the  meridian,  where  the  degree  of  latitude  is  marked,  and 
it  will  be  exaftly  over  the  place.  As  latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  it  is  either  northern  or  fouthern,  and  the  nearer  the  poles 
the  greater  the  latitude ;  and  no  place  can  have  more  than  go  degrees  of 
latitude,  becaufe  the  poles,  where  they  terminate,  are  at  that  diftance  from 
the  equator. 

Parallels  of  la'titude.]  Through  every  degree  of  latitude,  or  more 
properly  through  every  particular  place  on  the  earth,  geographers  fuppole  a 
circle  to  be  drawn,  which  they  call  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The  iuterfedtion 
of  this  circle,  with  the  meridian  of  any  place,  (hews  the  true  lituation  of  that 
place. 

Longitude.]  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  its  lituation  with  regard  to  its 
firft  meridian,  and  confequently  reckoned  towards  the  eaft  or  weft  ;  in  reckon¬ 
ing  the  longitude  there  is  no  particular  fpot  from  which  we  ought  to  fet 
out  preferably  to  another,  but  for  the  advantage  of  a  general  rule,  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Ferro,  the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  Illands,  was  conlidered  as  the 
firft  meridian  in  moft  of  the  globes  and  maps,  and  the  longitude  of  places 
was  reckoned  to  be  fo  many  degrees  eaft  or  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Ferro. 
The  modern  globes  fix  the  firft  meridian  from  which  the  degrees  of  longitude 
are  reckoned  or/  the  capital  city  of  the  different  kingdoms  where  they  are 
made,  viz.  the  Englifh  globes  date  the  firft  meridian  from  London  or  Green¬ 
wich,  the  French  globes  from  Paris,  &c.  Thefe  degrees  are  marked 
on  the  equator.  No  place  can  have  more  than  180  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude,  becaufe  the  circumference  of  the  globe  being  360  degrees,  no 
place  can  be  moved  from  another  above  half  that  diftance ;  but  many 
foreign  geographers  very  improperly  reckon  the  longitude  quite  round 
the  globe.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  not  equal  like  thofe  of  latitude, 
but  diminifh  in  proportion  as  the  meridians  incline,  or  their  diftance  con¬ 
trails  in  approaching  the  pole.  Hence  in  60  degrees  of  latitude,  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  but  half  the  quantity  of  a  degree  on  the  equator,  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  The  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  pa¬ 
rallel  of  latitude,  are  fet  down  in  the  table,  in  the  following  page. 

Longitude  and  latitude  found.]  To  find  the  Longitude  and  La¬ 
titude  of  any  place,  therefore,  we  need  only  bring  that  place  to  the  brazen 
meridian,  and  we  fliall  find  the  degree  of  longitude  marked  on  the  equator, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian.  So  that  to  find  the  difference 
between  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  two  places,  we  have  only  to  compare 
the  degrees  of  either,  thus  found,  with  one  another,  and  the  reduction  of 
thefe  degrees  into  miles,  according  to  the  table  given  below,  and  remem¬ 
bering  that  every  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator,  and  every  degree  of 
latitude  all  over  the  globe,  is  equal  to  60  geographic  miles,  or  69  and  a  half 
Englifh,  we  fliall  be  able  exactly  to  determine  the  diftance  between  any  places 
on  the  globe. 

Distance  of  places  measured.]  The  diftance  of  places  which  lie  in 
an  oblique  direction,  i.  e.  neither  diredtly  louth,  north,  eaft,  nor  weft,  from 
one  another,  may  be  meafured  in  a  readier  way,  by  extending  the  compaffes 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  then  applying  them  to  the  equator.  For 
inftance,  extend  the  compaffes  from  Guinea  in  Africa,  to  Brazil  in  America, 
and  then  apply  them  to  the  equator,  and  you  will  find  the  diftance  to  be  25 
degrees,  which  at  60  miles  to  a  degree,  makes  the  diftance  1500  miles. 
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The  Number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of  Longitude,  in  each  Parallel 
of  Latitude  from  the  Equator. 
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Quadrant  of  altitude. 3  In  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  com- 
paffes  in  this  operation,  there  is  commonly  a  pliant  narrow  plate  of  brafs, 
fcrewed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  which  contains  90  degrees,  or  one  quarter 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  which  the  diftances  And 
bearings  of  places  are  meafured  without  the  trouble  of  flrft  extending  the 
Compaffes  between  them,  and  then  applying  the  fame  to  the  equator.  This 
plate  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 
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Hour  circle. ]  This  is  a  fmall  brafs  circle  fixed  on  the  brazen  meridian, 
divided  into  24  hours,  and  having  an  index  moveable  round  the  axis  of  the 
globe. 

PROBLEMS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 

Prob.  1.  The  diameter  of  an  artificial  globe  being  given,  to  find  its  fiurfiace  in 
fiquare,  and  its  folidity  in  cubic  meafure . 

Multiply  the  diameter  by  the  circumference,  which  is  a  great  circle  divid¬ 
ing  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  product  will  give  the  firft  :  then 
multiply  the  faid  product  by  one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  and  the  product 
of  that  will  give  the  fecond.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  the  furface 
and  folidity  of  the  natural  globe,  as  alfo  the  whole  body  of  the  atmofpheffe 
furrounding  the  fame,  provided  it  be  always  and  every  where  of  the  lame 
height ;  for  having  found  the  perpendicular  height  thereof,  by  the  common 
experiment  of  the  afcent  of  Mercury  at  the  foot  and  top  of  a  mountain,  then 
double  the  faid  height,  and  add  the  fame  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ;  then 
multiply  the  whole,  as  a  new  diameter  by  its  proper  circumference,  and 
from  the  product  fubtracl  the  folidity  of  the  earth,  it  will  leave  that  of  the 
atmofphere. 

Prob.  2.  To  reblify  the  globe. 

The  globe  being  fet  upon  a  true  plane,  raife  the  pole  according  to  the  gi¬ 
ven  latitude ;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  if  there  be 
any  mariner’s  compafs  upon  the  pedeftal,  let  the  globe  be  fo  fituated,  as  that 
the  brazen  meridian  may  ftand  due  fouth  and  north,  according  to  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  needle,  allowing  their  variation. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place. 

For  this,  fee  page  17. 

Prob.  4.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place  being  given  to  find  that  place  on 
the  globe. 

Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  reckon  upon  the 
fame  meridian  the  degree  of  latitude,  whether  fouth  or  north,  and  make  a 
mark  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends  ;  the  point  exactly  under  the  chalk 
is  the  place  defired. 

Prob.  5.  The  latitude  of  any  place  being  given ,  to  find  all  thofie  places  that 
have  the  fame  latitude. 

The  globe  being  reftified  (a)  according  to  the  latitude  of  pR0B  2 
the  given  place,  and  that  place  being  brought  to  the  brazen  * 
meridian,  make  a  mark  exactly  above  the  fame,  and  turning  the  globe  round, 
all  thole  places  pafiing  under  the  faid  mark  have  the  fame  latitude  with  the 
given  place. 

Prob.  6.  To  find  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  time. 

The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fame  upon  the  wooden  hori¬ 
zon  ;  and  over  againll  the  day  you  will  find  the  particular  fign  and  degree  in 
which  the  Sun  is  at  that  time,  which  fign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  the  fame  is  the  Sun’s  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time  defired. 

Prob.  7.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  as  alfo  the  particular  time  of  that  day, 
to  find  these  places  of  the  globe  to  which  the  Sun  is  in  the  meridian  at  that  particular 
time. 
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'The pole  being  elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  where  you 
are,  bring  the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fetting  the  index  of  the 
horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  given  place,  or  where  you  are,  turn 
the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the  upper  figure  of  XII.  which  done,  fix  the 
globe  in  that  fituation,  and  obferve  what  places  are  exactly  under  the  upper 
hemifphere  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  thofe  are  the  places  defired. 

Prob  8.  To  know  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  any  place  of  the  earth  at 
any  time • 

Elevate  the  pole  ( a )  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given 
(r?)  Prob.  2.  place  ;  find  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  (£)  at  that  time, 
(£)  Prob.  6.  which  being  brought  to  the  ealt  fide  of  the  horizon,  fet  the 
index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  or  the  upper  figure  XII. 
and  turning  the  globe  about  till  the  aforelhid  place  of  the  ecliptic  touch  the' 
weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  the  horary  circle,  and  wherefoever  the 
index  points,  reckon  the  number  of  hours  between  the  fame  and  the  upper  fig- 
tire  of  12,  for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day,  the  complement  wheteof  to  24 
hours  is  the  length  of  the  night. 

r  Prob.  9.  To  know  what  a  clock  it  is  by  the  globe  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
at  any  time ,  provided  you  know  the  hour  of  the  day,  where  you  are  at  the  fame 
time. 

Bring  the  place  in  which  you  are  to  the  brazen  meridian, ' 

(c)  Prob.  3.  the  pole  being  raifed  u)  according  to  the  latitude  thereof  and 

fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that 
time.  Then  bring  the  defired  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index 
will  point  out  the  prefent  hour  at  that  place  wherever  it  is. 

Prob.  10.  A  place  being  given  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  to  fndthefe  two  days  of  the 
year  in  which  the  sun  shall  be  vertical  to  the  fame 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark  what  degree  of 
latitude  is  exactly  above  it/  Move  the  globe  round,  and  obferve  the  tvyo 
points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pafs  through  the  laid  degree  of  latitude.  Search 
upon  the  wooden  horizon  (or  by  proper  tables  of  the  Sun’s  annual  motion)  on 
what  days  he  palled  through  the  aforefaid  points  of  the  ecliptic,  for  thofe  are 
the  days  required  in  which  the  fun  is  vertical  to  the  given  place. 

Prob.  ii.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  to fnd  by  the  globe  thofe  places  of  the 
North  Frigid  Zone,  where  the  Sun  then  beginneth  to  shine  conjlantly  without  fetting 
as  alfo  thofe  places  of  the  South  Frigid  Zone ,  where  he  then  begins  to  be  totally  absent. 

The  day  given,  (which  muft  always  be  one  of  thofe  either  between  the 
vernal  equinox  and  the  fummer  foiftice,  or  between  the 

(d)  Prob.  6.  autumnal  equinox  and  winter  foiftice)  find  ( d )  the  Sun’s  place 

in  the  ecliptic  and  marking  the  fame,  bring  it  to  the  brazen 
meridian,  and  reckon  the  like  number  of  degrees  from  the  north  pole  towards 
the  equator,  a6  there  is  between  the  equator  and  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  fetting  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends.  This  done,  turn 
the  globe  round,  and  all  the  places  paffing  under  the  fa;d  chalk  are  thofe  in 
which  the  Sun  begins  to  fhine  conftantly  without  fetting  upon  the  given  day. 
For  folution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  problem,  fet  ofF  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  fouth  pole  upon  the  biazen  meridian  towards  the  equator,  as  was  formerly 
fet  off  from  the  north  ;  then  marking  with  chalk,  and  turning  the  glebe 
round,  all  places  paffing  under  the  mark  are  thofe  where  the  Sun  begins  his  to¬ 
tal  difappearance  from  the  given  day. 
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PrOB.  12.  A  place  being  given  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone,  to  find  ly  the 
globe  what  number  of  days  the  fun  doth  corf antly ft Vine  upon  the  f aid  place,  and 
what  day  he  is  abfent,  as  alfo  the  frf  and  laf  days  of  his  appearance.  .  , 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  obfer-  ,j  pR0B>  2> 
'ving  its  latitude,  (a)  elevate  the  globe  accordingly  ;  count  the 
fame  number  of  degrees  upon  the  meridian  from  each  fide  of  the  equator 
as  the  place  is  diftant  from  the  pole  ;  and  making  marks  where  the  reckonings 
end,  turn  the  globe,  and  carefully  obferve  what  two  degrees  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  pafs  exactly  under  the  two  points  maiked  in  the  meridian  ;  firft  for  tire 
northern  arch  of  the  circle,  namely,  that  comprehended  between  the  two 
degrees  marked,  being  reduced  to  time,  will  give  the  number  of  days 
Brat  the  fun  doth  conliantly  {bine  above  the  horizon  of  the  given  place ;  and 
the  oppofite  arch  of  the  faid  circle  will  in  like  manner  give  the  number 
of  days  in  which  he  is  totally  abfent,  and  alfo  will  point  out  which  days 
thofe  are.  And  in  the  interval  he  will  rife  and  fet. 

Prob.  13.  The  month  and  day  leing  given  to fnd  thofe  places  on  the  globe,  to 
which  the  fun  when  in  the  meridian,  Jhall  be  vertical  on  that  day. 

The  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  (b)  found,  bring  the  Prob.  6. 
fame  to  the  brazen  meridian,  in  which  make  a  fmall  mark 
with  chalk,  exactly  above  the  Sun’s  place.  Which  done,  turn  the  globe,  and 
thofe  places  which  have  the  Sun  vertical  in  the  meridian,  will  fucctffively  pafs 
under  the  faid  mark. 

Prob.  14.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  to  fnd  upon  what  point  of  the 
compafs  the  fun  then  rifeth  in  any  palce. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  thedefired  place,  and  finding 
the  Sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  given  time,  bring  the  fame  to  the  eallern 
fide  of  the  horizon,  and  you  may  there  clearly  fee  the  point  of  the  compafs 
upon  which  he  then  rifeth.  By  turning  the  globe  about  till  his  place  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  weftern  tide  of  the  horizon,  you  may  alfo  fee  upon  the  faid  cir¬ 
cle  the  exadt  point  of  his  fetting. 

Prob.  15*  To  hnow  by  the  globe  the  length  of  the  longef  and fort  ef  days  and 
nights  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  piace,  and  bring  the 
firfl.  degree  of  Cancer,  if  in  the  northern,  or  Capricorn  if  in  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere,  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horzon  ;  and  fetting  the  index  of  the  hora¬ 
ry  circle  at  noon,  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  fign  of  Cancer  touch  the  wef¬ 
tern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  then  obferve  upon  the  horary  circle  the  number 
of  hours  between  the  index  and  the  upper  figure  of  Xli.  reckoning  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  motion  of  the  index,  for  that  is  the  length  of  the  longell  day, 
the  complement  whereof  is  the  extent  of  the  Ihorteft  night.  As  for  the  flioi  t-- 
eft  day  and  longell  night,  they  are  only  the  reverfe  of  the  former. 

Prob.  j6.  The  hour  of  the  clay  being  given  in  any  place,  to  fnd  thofe  places 
of  the  earth  where  it  is  either  noon  or  midnight,  or  any  other  particular  hour  at  the 
fame  time. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of  the 
horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  place.  Then  turn  about  the  globe 
till  the  index  point  at  the  upper  figure  of  XII.  and  obferve  w'hat  places  are 
exadlly  under  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  in  them  it  is 
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mid-day  at  the  time  given.  Which  done,  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  index 
point  at  the  lower  figure  of  XII.  and  what  places  are  then  in  the  lower  fe- 
miciicle  of  the  meridian,  in  them  it  is  midnight  at  the  given  time.  After  the 
fame  manner  we  may  find  thofe  places  that  have  any  other  particular  hour  at 
the  time  given,  by  moving  the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the  hour  defired, 
and  obferving  the  places  that  are  then  under  the  brazen  meridian. 

Prob.  17.  ‘The-  day  and  hour  being  given.,  to  find  by  the  globe  that  particular 
place  ofi  the  earth  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  that  very  time. 

The  Sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  (a)  being  found  and  (a)  Prob.  6. 
brought  to  the  brazen  meridian,  make  a  mark  above 
the  fame  with  chalk  ;  then  ( b )  find  thofe  places  of  the  earth  (bj  Prob.  16. 
in  whofe  meridian  the  Sun  is  at  that  inftant  and  bring  them  ■ 
to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  which  done,  obferve  narrowly  that  individual  part  of 
the  earth  which  falls  exactly  under  the  forefaid  mark  in  the  brazen  meridian  ; 
for  that  is  the  particular  place  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  that  very  time. 

Prob.  1 8.  'The  day  and  hour  at  any  place  being  given ,  to  find  all  thofie  places 
•where  the  Sun  is  then  rifing  or  Jetting,  or  on  the  meridian;  confequently ,  all  thofie 
places  which  are  enlightened  at  that  time ,  and  thofie  which  are  in  the  dark. 

This  problem  cannot  be  folved  by  any  globe  fitted  up  in  the  common  way, 
■with  the  hour  circle  fixed  upon  the  brafs  meridian  ;  unlefs  the  Sun  be  on  or 
near  fome  of  the  tropics  on  the  given  day.  But  by  a  globe  fitted  up  accord, 
ing  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Harris’s  invention,  where  the  hour  circle  lies  on  the  furface 
ol  the  globe,  below  the  meridian,  it  may  be  folved  for  any  day  in  the  year* 
according  to  his  method  ;  which  is  as  follows. 

Having  found  the  place  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  if 
the  place  be  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  elevate  the  north  pole  as  many  de¬ 
grees  above  the  horizon,  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place  ;  if  the  place 
be  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  elevate  the  fouth  pole  accordingly ;  and  bring 
the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian.  Then,  all  thofe  places  which  are  in 
the  weftern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  have  the  fun  rifing  to  them  at  that 
time  ;  and  thofe  in  the  eaftern  femicircle  have  it  fetting  ;  to  thofe  under  the 
upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian  it  is  noon  ;  and  to  thofe  under  the  lower 
femicircle,  it  is  midnight.  All  thofe  places  which  are  above  the  horizon,  are 
enlightened  by  the  Sun,  and  have  the  Sun  juft  as  many  degrees  above  them,  as 
they  themfelves  are  above  the  horizon  ;  and  this  height  maybe  known,  by 
fixing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen  meridian  over  the  place  to  which 
the  Sun  is  vertical  ;  and  then  laying  it  over  any  other  place,  obferve  what 
number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant  are  intercepted  between  the  faid  place 
and  the  horizon.  In  all  thofe  places  that  are  18  degrees  below  the  weftern 
femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  morning  twilight  is  juft  beginning  ;  in  all  thofe 
places  that  are  18  degrees  below  the  eaftern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the 
evening  twilight  is  ending  ;  and  all  thofe  places  that  are  lower  than  18  de¬ 
grees,  have  dark  night. 

If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
the  hour  index  to  be  fet  to  the  upper  XII.  or  noon,  and  then  the  globe  be 
turned  round  eaftward  on  its  axis ;  when  the  place  comes  to  the  weftern  fe¬ 
micircle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  Ihew  the  time  of  fun  rifing  at  that  place  ; 
and  when  the  fame  place  comes  to  the  eaftern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the 
index  will  fhew  the  time  of  fun-fet, 
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To  thofe  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the  fun  fets  not  on 
that  day :  and  to  thofe  which  do  not  come  above  it,  the  fun  does  not  rife. 

Prob.  19.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  with  the  place  of  the  Moon  in  the 
Zodiac  and  her  true  latitude,  to  find  thereby  the  exact  hour  when  fhe  will  rife  and 
et,  together  with  her  fouthing,  or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  Moon’s  place  in  the  zodiac  may  be  found  readily  enough  at  any 
time  by  an  ordinary  almanac  ;  and  her  latitude,  which  is  her  diftance 
from  the  ecliptic,  by  applying  the  femicircle  of  pofition  to  her  place  in  the 
zodiac.  For  the  folution  of  the  problem  ( a),  elevate  the 
(a )  Prob.  2.  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  'and  the 
Sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that  time  being  (b)  found 
and  marked  with  chalk,  as  alfo  the  Moon’s  place  at  the 
(l )  Prob.  6.  fame  time,  bring  the  fun’s  place  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  then  turn 
the  globe  till  the  Moon’s  place  fucceffively  meet  with  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
fide  of  the  horizon,  as  alfo  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point 
at  thofe  various  times,  the  particular  hours  of  her  rifing,  fetting,  and 
fouthing. 

Prob.  20.  Two  places  being  given  on  the  globe,  to  find  the  true  diftance  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the  places, 
and  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  will  be  their  true  dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  reckoning  every  degree  to  be  694  Englifh  miles. 

Prob.  21.  A  place  being  given  on  the  globe,  and  its  true  difiance  from  a  fe- 
cond  place,  to  find  thereby  ail  other  places  of  the  earth  that  are  of  the  fame  dficuice 
from  the  given  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  pole  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latitude  of  the  faid  place  ;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in 
the  zenith,  and  reckon,  upon  the  faid  quadrant,  the  given  diftance  between  the 
lirft  and  fecond  place,  provided  the  fame  be  under  90  degrees,  otherwife  you 
muft  ufethe  femicircle  of  pofition,  and  making  a  mark  where  the  reckoning 
ends,  and  moving  the  faid  quadrant  or  femicircle  quite  round  upon  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  all  places  palling  under  that  mark,  are  thofe  defired. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the 
horizon  of  that  place,  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  latitude,  that  is,  to  what  the  latitude  wants  of  90  degrees. 

2.  Thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  equator,  have  no  latitude,  it  being  there 
that  the  latitude  bgins  ;  and  thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  firft  meridian  have 
no  longitude,  it  being  there  that  the  longitude  begins.  Confequently,  that 
particular  place  of  the  earth  where  the  firft  meridian  interfe&s  the  equator  has 
neither  longitude  nor  latitude. 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  do  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  in  re- 
fpetft  of  time,  and  are  equally  deprived  of  it. 

4.  All  places  upon  the  equator  have  their  days  and  nights  equally  long. 
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that  is,  12  hours  each,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  For  although  the  fun  <fe» 
dines  alternately,  from  the  equator  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  fouth, 
yet,  as  the  horizon  of  the  equator  cuts  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  declina¬ 
tion  in  halves,  the  fun  mult  always  continue  above  the  horizon  for  one  half  a 
diurnal  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  for  the  other  half  below  it. 

5.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  poles,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equally  long,  viz.  1  2  hours  each,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoc¬ 
tial :  for  in  all  elevations  of  the  pole,  fhort  of  90  degrees  (which  is  the 
greateft)  one  half  of  the  equator  or  equinoftial  will  be  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  other  half  below  it. 

6.  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  any  place  between 
the  equator  and  polar  circles,  but  when  the  !un  enters  the  figns  <y>  Aries  and 
=£b  Libra.  For  in  every  other  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  circle  of  the  fun’s 
daily  motion  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  that  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the  lefs  is  the  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  that  place;  and  the  more  re¬ 
mote,  the  contrary.  The  circles  which  the  fun  defcribes  in  the  heavens  every 
24  hours,  being  cut  more  nearly  equal  in  the  former  cafe,  and  more  unequally 
in  the  latter. 

8.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude,  however  long  or 
fhort  the  day  and  night  he  at  any  of  thele  places,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it 
Is  then  of  the  fame  length  at  all  the  reft;  for  in  turning  the  globe  round  its 
axis  (when  redfified  according  to  the  fun’s  declination)  all  thefe  places  will 
keep  equally  long  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

9.  The  fun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between  the  tropics  ;  to 
thofe  under  the  tropics,  once  a  year,  but  never  any  where  elfe;  For,  there 
can  be  no  place  between  the  tropics,  but  that  there  will  be  two  points  in  the 
ecliptic,  whofe  declination  from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that 
place  ;  and  but  one  paint  of  the  ecliptic  which  has  a  declination  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic  which  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  touches  ;  and 
as  the  fun  never  goes  without  the  tropics,  he  can  never  be  vertical  to  any 
place  that  lies  without  them. 

so.  In  all  places  lying  exadlly  under  the  polar  circles,  the  fun,  when  he  is 
In  the  ncareft  tropic,  continues  24  hours  above  the  horizon  without  fetting ; 
hecaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And  when  the  fun  is 
In  the  fartheft  tropic,  he  is  for  the  fame  length  of  time  without  rifing ; 
becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  above  their  horizon.  But,  at  all  other 
times  of  the  year,  he  rifes  and  fets  there,  as  in  other  places  ;  becaufe  all  the 
circles  that  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  between  the  tropics,  are 
more  or  lei's  cut  by  the  horizon,  as  they  are  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  that 
tropic  which  is  all  above  the  horizon  :  and  when  the  fun  is  not  in  either  of  the 
tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe  mud  be  in  one  or  ether  of  thele  circles. 

1 1.  Po  all  the  places  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  from  the  equator  to  the 
polar  circle,  the  longeft  day  and  (horteft  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the  north¬ 
ern  tropic  ;  and  the  (horteft  day  and  longeft  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
fouthern  tropic  ;  becaule  no  circle  of  the  fun’s  daily  motion  is  fo  much  above 
the  honzon,  and  fo  little  below  it,  as  the  northern  tropic  ;  and  none  fo  little 
above  it,  and  io  much  below  it,  as  the  fouthern.  In  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
the  contrary. 

12.  in  all  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  the  fun  appears  for 
fome  number  of  days  (or  rather  diurnal  revolutions)  without  fetting  ;  and  at  the 
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oppcfite  time  of  the  year  without  rifing :  becaufe  feme  part  of  the  ecliptic 
never  fets  in  the  former  cafe,  and  as  much  of  the  oppofite  part  never  rifes  m 
the  latter.  And  the  nearer  unto,  or  the  more  remote  from  the  pole  thefe 
places  are,  the  longer  or  fhorter  is  the  fun’s  continuing  prefence  or  abfence. 

13.  If  a  (hip  fets  out  from  any  port,  and  fails  round  the  earth  eaftward  to 
'  the  tame  port  again,  let  her  take  what  time  (he  will  to  do  it  in,  the  people  in 
that  (hip,  in  reckoning  their  time",  will  gain  one  complete  day  at  their  return, 
or  count  one  day  more  than  thorn  who  refide  at  the  fame  port  ;  becaufe,  by 
going  contrary  to  the  fun’s  diurnal  motion*  and  being  forwarder  every  eve¬ 
ning  than  they  were  in  the  morning,  their  horizon  will  get  fo  much  the 
fooner  above  the  fetting  fun',  than  if  they  had  kept  for  a  whole  day  at  any 
particular  place.  And  thus,  by  cutting  off  a  part  proportionable  to  their 
own  motion,  from  the  length  of  every  day,  they  will  gain  a  Complete  day  of 
that  fort  at  their  return  ;  without  gaining  one  moment  of  abfolute  time  more 
than  is  elapfed  during  their  courfe,  to  the  people  at  the  port.  If  they  fail 
tveftward,  they  will  reckon  one  day  lefs  than  the  people  do  who  lefide  at 
the  faid  port ;  becaufe,  by  gradually  following  the  apparent  diuinal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  they  will  keep  him  each  particular  day  fo  much  longer  above 
the  horizon,  as  anlwers  to  that  day’s  courfe ;  and  thereby  they  cut  off  a 
whole  day  in  reckoning,  at  their  return,  without  lofing  one  moment  of  ab¬ 
folute  time.  * 

Hence,  if  two  (hips  (hould  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from  any  port,  and 
fail  round  the  globe,  one  eaftward  and  the  other  weftward,  fo  as  to  meet  at 
the  fame  port  on  any  day  whatever,  they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckoning 
their  time,  at  their  return.  If  t hey  fail  twice  round  the  earth,  they  will  dif¬ 
fer  four  days;  if  thrice,  then  fix,  Sec. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

THE  conflituent  parts  of  the  Earth  are  two,  the  land  and  water.  The 
parts  of  the  land  are  continents,  iflands,  peninfulas,  ifthmufes,  promon¬ 
tories,  capes,  coafts,  mountains,  &c.  This  land  is  divided  into  two  great 
continents  (beftdes  the  iflands),  viz.  the  eajlern  and  ivfiern  continent.  The 
eaftern  is  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Europe,  on  the  north  weft  ;  Afia, 
on  the  north-eaft  ;  and  Africa  (which  is  joined  to  Afia  by  the  lfthmus  of 
Suez,  60  miles  over)  on  the  fouth.  The  weftern  continent  confiftsof  North 
and  South  America,  joined  by  the  iftbmus  of  Darien,  60  or  70  miles  broad. 

A  continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  containing  feveral  countries  or 
kingdoms,  without  any  entire  reparation  of  its  parts  by  water,  as  Europe. 
An  IJland  is,  a  fmaller  part  of  land,  quite  furrounded  by  water,  as  Great 
Britain.  A  pemnjula  is  a  track  of  land  every  where  furrounded  by  water, 
except  at  one  narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbouring  continent ; . 
as  the  Morea  in  Greece  ;  and  that  neck  of  land  which  lo  joins  it,  is  called 
an  ijlhmus  ;  as  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  which  joins  Africa  to  Afia,  and  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America.  A  promontoi  y 
is  a  hill,  or  a  point  of  land,  ftretching  itfelf  into  the  Tea,  the  end  of  which  is 
called  a  cape  ;  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  ccajl  axjhore  is  that  part  of 
a  country  which  borders  on  the  fea  fide.  Mountains,  vallies,  woods,  defarts, 
plains,  Sec.  need  no  defeription.  The  moft  remarkable  are  taken  notice  of, 
and  deferibed  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

The  parts  of  the  water  are  oceans,  feas,  lakes, _  {traits,  gulfs,  bays,  or 
creeks,  rivers,  See.  The  waters  are  divided  into  three  extenlive  oceans  (be 
tides  leffer  feas,  which  are  only  branches  of  thefe),  viz,  the  Atlantic,  the 
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Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Atlantic,  or  Weftern  Ocean,  divides  tbe 
eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  and  is  3000  miles  wide.  The  Pacific  divides 
America  from  Afia,  and  is  10,000  miles  over.  The  Indian  Ocean  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Africa,  being  3000  miles  wide. 

The  ocean  is  a  great  and  fpacious  collection  of  water  without  any  entire  fe- 
paration  of  its  parts  by  land  ;  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The fea  is  a  fmaller 
collection  of  water,  which  communica:es  with  the  ocean,  confined  by  the 
land  ;  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  A  lake  is  a  large  collection 
of  water,  entirely  furrounded  by  land  ;  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  lakes 
in  Canada.  A Jlrait  is  a  narrow  part  of  the  fea,  reftrained  or  lying  between 
the  fhores,  and  opening  a  pafiage  out  of  one  fea  into  another  ;  as  the  flrait 
of  Gibraltar,  or  that  of  Magellan.  This  is  fometimes  called  a  found ;  as  the 
ftrait  into  the  Baltic.  A  gulf  is  a  part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the  land, 
and  furrounded  by  it  except  at  the  paffage  whereby  it  communicates  with  the 
feaorioeean.  If  a  gulf  be  very  large  it  is  called  an  inland  fea  ;  as  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  if  it  do  not  go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  hay,  as  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay  :  if  it  be  very  fmall,  a  creek ,  haven, Jlal'ton,  or  road  for  (hips,  as  Milford 
Haven.  Rivers,  canals,  brooks,  &c.  need  no  deferiptions  ;  for  thefe  leffer  di* 
vifions  of  water,  like  thofe  of  land,  are  to  be  met  with  in  molt  countries, 
and  every  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  them.  But  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  remembrance  of  the  great  parts  of  the  land  and  water  we 
have  deferibed,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  ftrong  analogy  or 
refemblance  between  them. 

The  defeription  of  a  continent  refembles  that  of  an  ocean  ;  an  ifland  en- 
compafied  with  water  refembles  a  lake  encompafied  with  land.  A  peninfula 
of  land  is  like  a  gulf  or  inland  fea.  A  promontory  or  cape  of  land,  is  like 
a  bay  or  creek  of  the  fea:  and  an  ifthmus,  whereby  two  lands  are  joined,  re¬ 
fembles  a  ftrait,  which  unites  one  fea  to  another. 

To  this  defeription  of  the  divifions  of  the  earth,  rather  than  add  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  various  parts  of  land  and  water,  which  correfpond  to  them, 
and  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  ffrall  fubjoin  a 
table,  exhibiting  the  fuperficial  content  of  the  whole  globe  in  fquare  miles, 
fixty  to  a  degree,  and  alfo  of  the  feas  and  unknown  parts,  the  habitable  earth, 
the  four  quarters  or  continents ;  likewife  of  the  great  empires  and  principal 
ifiands,  which  fliall  be  placed  as  they  are  fubordinate  to  one  another  ia 
magnitude. 
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Square 

Miles. 

Iflands. 

Square 

Miles. 

Iflands. 

oq 

M_ 

l  he  Globe 

148,510,627 

Hifpaniola 

36,000 

Sky 

900 

Seas  and  unknown  Parts 

117,843,821 

Newfoundland 

33,300 

Lewis  .. 

880 

The  Habitable  world  * 

30,666,806 

Ceylon 

-7,730 

Funen 

768 

Europe 

2,749-349 

Ireland  . 

27,457 

Yvica 

625 

Afia 

10  257  487 

Formofa  . 

17,000 

Minorca  . 

520 

Africa  .... 

8,506,208 

Anian  . 

11,900 

Rhodes  . 

480 

America 

9,133  762 

Gilolo  . 

10,400 

Cephalonia  .  - 

420 

Perfian  Empire  under  Darius 

1,650,000 

Sicily 

940c 

Amboyna 

^OO 

Rom.  Em.  in  its  utmoft  height 

1,610  000 

Timor 

7800 

Orkney  Pomona 

324 

Ruffian 

3,376,485 

Sardinia  . 

6600 

Scio 

300 

Chinefe  .... 

1,749.000 

Cyprus 

6300 

Martinico 

260 

Great  Mogul 

1,116,000 

Jamaica  . 

6ooc 

Lemnos 

220 

Turkiffi  .... 

960,057 

Flores 

6050 

Corfu 

194 

Britiffi,  exclufive  of  Settlements 

Ceram 

5400 

Providence  . 

168 

in  Africa  and  Gibraltar 

Breton  . 

4000 

Man 

160 

Prefent  Perfian 

800,000 

Socotra 

3600 

Bornholm 

160 

f"  Borneo  .  . 

228,000 

Candia  . 

■322O 

Wight 

IJO 

Madagafcar 

1 68  000 

Porto  Rico  . 

3202 

Malta 

'50 

Sumatra  . 

129,000 

Corfica 

252c 

Barbadoes  . 

140 

Japan  .  . 

118,000 

Zealand 

1935 

Zant 

120 

Great  Britain  . 

72,926 

Majorca  . 

1400 

Antigua 

100 

Celebes 

68,400 

St.  Jago  . 

1400 

St.  Chriftopher’s 

80 

jj  j  Manilla 

38,500 

Negropont  . 

1300 

St.  Helena  . 

80 

Iceland 

46,000 

Teneriff  . 

1272 

Guernfey  . 

50 

Terra  del  Fuego 

42,073 

Gothland 

IOOO 

Jerfey 

43 

Mindinao 

39,20c 

Madeira  . 

95^ 

Bermudas  . 

4^ 

Cuba 

38.40c 

St.  Michael  . 

920 

Rhode 

36 

.Java  .... 

38,250 

To  thefe  iflands  mav  be  added  the  following,  which  haye  lately  been  difcoveted, 

or  more  fully  explored.  The  exadt  dimenfions  of  them  are 

not  afeertained ;  but  they 

may 

be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  ac 

cording  to  their  magnitude,  beginning  at 

the 

largeff,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly 

equal  in  fize  to  the 

whoie  continent 

of 

Europe. 

New  Holland, 

Otaheite  or  King  George  s  Bland, 

New  Guinea, 

Friendly  Iflands, 

New  Zealand, 

Marquelas, 

New  Caledonia, 

Eafter,  or  Davis’s  Ifland. 

New  Hebrides, 

*  The  number  of  inhabitants  com-"J 
puted  at  prefent  to  be  in  the  known  / 
world  at  a  medium  taken  from  the  V 
beft  calculations,  are  about  953  mil-  1 
lions.  J 


Europe  contains 
Afia  ~ 
Africa  — 

America  — 


153  Millions. 

500 

130 

150 


Total  953 


Winds  and  tides.]  We  cannot  finilh  the  doftrine  of  the  earth,  with¬ 
out  coniidering  Winds  and  Tides,  from  which  the  changes  that  happen  oa 
its  furface  principally  arife. 

Winds  ]  The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  every  where  furrounded  by  a 
fine  invifible  fluid,  which  extends  to  feveral  miles  above  its  furface,  and  is 
called  Air.  It  is  found  by  experiments,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  expanded,  fo  as  to  fill  a  very  large  fpace,  or  to  be  comprefled 
into  a  much  fmaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  before.  The  general  caufe  of 
the  expanfion  of  the  air  is  heat ;  the  general  caufe  of  its  comprefiion  is  cold. 
Hence  if  any  part  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  receive  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
or  heat  than  it  had  before,  its  parts  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  expanded  or 
comprefled.  But  when  air  is  put  in  motion,  we  call  it  wind  in  general ; 
jmd  a  breeze,  gale,  or  ftorm,  according  to  the  quicknefs  or  velocity  of  that 
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motion.  Winds,  therefore,  which  are  commonly  confidered  as  things  ex¬ 
tremely  variable  and  uncertain  depend  on  a  general  came,  and  aft  with  more 
or  lefs  uniformity  in  proportion  as  the  aftion  ot  this  caufe  is  more  or  lefscon- 
ftant.  It  is  found  by  cbfervations  made  at  fea,  that  from  thirty  degrees 
north  latitude,  to  thirty  degrees  fouth,  there  is  aconftant  eaft  wind  through¬ 
out  the  year,  blowing  on  the  Atlantic -  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  called  the 
‘ Trade  Wind.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  aftion  of  the  fun.  which  in  mo¬ 
ving  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  heats,  and  confequently  expands  the  air  immediately 
under  him  ;  by  which  means  a  ftream  or  tide  of  air,  always  accompanies  hint 
in  his  courfe,  and  occafions  a  perpetual  eaft  wind  within  thefe  limits.  This 
general  caufe  however  isifnodified  by  a  number  of  particulars  ;  the  explication 
of  which  would  be  too  tedious  and  complicated  for  our  prefent  plan  ;  which 
is  to  mention  fafts  rather  than  theories. 

The  winds  called  the  Tropical  Winds,  which  blow  from  fome  particular 
point  of  the  compafs  without  much  variation,  are  of  three  kinds :  i.  The 
General  Trade  Winds,  which  extend  to  near  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  on 
each  fide  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic,  Ethiopic,  and  Pacific  feas.  2.  The 
Monfoons,  or  (hitting  trade-wind  ;  which  blow  fix  months  in  one  direftion, 
and  the  other  fix  months  in  the  oppofite  direftion.  Thefe  are  moftly  in  the 
Indian,  or  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  do  not  extend  above  two  hundred  leagues 
from  the  land.  Their  change  is  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  and  it 
is  accompanied  with  terrible  ftorms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  3.  The 
Sea  and  Land  Breezes,  which  are  another  kind  of  periodical  winds  that  blow 
from  the  land  from  midnight  to  mid-day,  and  from  the  fea  from  about  noon 
till  midnight:  thefe,  however,  do  not  extend  above  two  or  three  leagues  from 
(hore.  Near  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  nearly  always 
from  the  weft,  fouth  weft,  or  fouth.  On  the  ccaft  of  Peru  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  wdnd  blows  conftantly  from  the  fouth  weft.  Beyond  the  latitude 
of  thirty  noith  and  fouth,  the  winds,  as  we  daily  perceive  in  Great  Britain, 
are  more  variable,  though  they  blow  oftner  from  the  weft  than  any  other 
point.  Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eaftermoft  of  the  Cape  Verd  Elands, 
there  is  a  traft  of  fea  condemned  to  perpetual  calms,  attended  with  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  rains,  that  this' fea  has  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Rains. 

It  may  be  alfo  ufeful  to  ftudents  in  navigation  and  geography  to  obferve 
farther,  that  the  courfe  or  latitude  our  (hips  generally  keep  in  their  paffage 
from  England  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  is. 

To  Bofton  in  New  England,  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  42  to 
43  degrees. 

To  New  York  by  the  Azores  or  Weftern  Elands,  39  degrees. 

To  Carolina  and  Virginia  by  Madeira,  which  is  called  tbe  upper  courfe, 
32  degrees:  but  the  ufual  courfe,  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade-windsj 
is  from  16  to  23  degrees;  and  in  this  courfe  they  frequently  touch  at  An- 
tigua  ;  it  is  this  courfe  our  Weft  India  (hips  fail  ill. 

The  Spanifh  galleons  and  the  (lota  from  Spain  keep  from  15  to  18  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  in  their  return  to  Spain  about  37  degrees. 

Tides.]  By  the  tides  are  meant  that  regular  motion  of,  the  fea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  it  ebbs  and  flow's  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  doftrinr 
of  the  tides  remained  in  obfeurity,  till  the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ex 
plained  it  by  his  great  principle  of  gravity  or  attraction.  For  having  de 
monftrated  that  there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies,  within  the  lolar  fyftem; 
by  which  they  mutually  draw,  or  attraft  one  another,  in  proportion  tc 
their  diftance  3  it  follows,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  are  immediatelj 
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below  the  moon,  mull  be  drawn  towards  it  ;  and  ccnfequently,  wherev?r 
the  moon  is  nearly  vertical,  the  fca  will  be  railed,  which  occafions  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  tide  there.  A  flmilar  reafon.  occafions  the  flowing  of  the  tide 
likewife  in  thofe  places  where.. the  moon  is  in  the  nadir,  and  which  mult 
be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former :  for  in  the  hemifphere  fartheft 
from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir  being  lefs  attra&ed  by  her  than  the 
other  parts  which  are  nearer  to  her,  gravitate  lefs  towards  the  earth’s  cen¬ 
tre,  and  confequently  mud  be  higher  than  the  reft.  Thofe  parts  of  the 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moon  appears  on  the  horizon,  or  ninety 
degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir;  will  have  low  water;  for  as 
the  waters  in  the  zenith  -  and  nadir  rife  at  the  fame  time,  the  waters  in 
their  neighbourhood  will  prefs  towards  thofe  places  to  maintain  the  equi¬ 
librium  ;  to  fupply  the  places  of  thefe,  others  will  move  the  fame  way,  and 
fo  on  to  the  places  ninety  degrees  diflant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  where 
the  water  will  be  lowed.  By  combining  this  dodtrine  with  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth,  above  explained,  we  ihall  be  fenlible  of  the  reafon  why 
the  tides  ebb  and  flow  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  every  place  on  this 
globe. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month,  that  is,  about  the 
times  of  new  and  iull  moon,  and  are  called  Spring  Tides :  for  at  thefe  times 
the  adfions  of  both  the  fun  and  moon  are  united,  and  draw  in  the  fame 
ftraight  line,  and  confequently  the  fea  muft  be  more  elevated.  At  the  con¬ 
junction,  or  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  earth,  they 
both  confpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  zenith,  and  confequently  in  the  nadir  ; 
and  at  the  oppofition,  or  when  the  earth  is  between  the  fun  and  moon, 
while  one  occafions  high  water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  other  does 
the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than,  ordinary  twice  every  month,  about  the 
firit  and  laft  quarters  cf  the  moon,  and  are  called  Neap  Tides  :  for  in  the 
quarters,  the  fun  raifes  the  waters  where  the  moon  deprefles  them,  and  de¬ 
prefles  where  the  moon  raifes  them  ;  fo  that  the  tides  are  only  occafioned 
by  the  difference  by  which  the  adlion  of  the  moon,  which  is  neareil  us,  prevails 
over  that  of  the  fun.  Thefe  things  would  happen  uniformly,  were  the  whole 
furt'ace  of  the  earth  covered  with  water  ;  but  fince  there  are  a  multitude  of 
iflands,  and  continents  which  interrupt  the  natural  courfe  of  the  water,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  appearances  aie  to  be  met  with  in  different  places,  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  without  regarding  the  fituation  of  fhores,  ftraits,  and  other  objedfs 
■which  have  fhare  in  producing  them. 

Currents.]]  There  are  frequently  ftreams  or  currents  in  the  Ocean, 
which  fet  (hips  a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe.  There  isa'cuirent 
between  Floilda  and  the  Bahama  Iflands,  which,  always  runs  from  noith  to 
fouth.  A  current  runs  ccnftantly  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  flraits  of 
Gibraltar, into  the  Mediterranean.  A  current  fetsout  of  the  Baltic  Sea, through 
the  found  or  flrait  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the  Brit ifh  channel, 
fo  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic.  About  l'mall  iflands  and  head-lands 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  the  tides  rife  very  little  ;  but  in  fome  bays,  and 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they  rife  from  12  to  50  feet. 

Maps.]  A  map  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof,  on  a 
plane  furtace.  Maps’  differ  Irorn  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  pi£lure 
does  from  a  flatue.  The  glope  truly  reprefents  the  earth  ;  but  a  map,  no 
mere  than  a  plane  furface,  can  reprefent  one  that  is  fpherical.  But  although 
the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  exadly  by  one  map,  yet,  by  means  of 
feveral  of  them,  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  reptefentation  will  not  fall  very  much  fhort  of  the  globe  for  exadr.efs  ;  be- 
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caufe  fuch  maps,  if  joined  together,  would  form  a  fpherical  convex  nearly  as 
round  as  the  globe  itfelf. 

Cardinal  Points.]  The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
map ;  the  fouth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the  north  ;  the  eaft  is  on  the 
right  hand,  the  face  being  turned  to  the  north  ;  and  the  weft  on  the  left 
hand  oppofite  to  the  eaft.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  meridians, 
or  lines  of  longitude :  and  from  fide  to  fide,  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
outermoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  witn  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  or  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  fcale  of  miles  commonly 
placed  in  the  corner  of  the  map,  the  fituation,  diftance,  &c.  of  places, 
may  be  found  as  on  the  artificial  globe.  Thus,  to  find  the  diftance  of 
two  places  fuppofe  London  and  Paris,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  meafure 
the  fpace  between  them  with  the  compafies,  or  a  bit  of  thread,  and  to 
apply  this  diftance  to  the  fcale  of  miles,  which  lhews  that  London  is  2i» 
miles  diftant  from  Paris.  If  the  places  lie  dire&ly  north  or  fouth  eaft  or 
weft,  from  one  another,  we  have  only  to  obferve  the  degrees  on  the 
meridians  and  parallels,  and  by  turning  tliefe  into  miles,  we  obtain  the 
diftance  without  meafuring.  Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  by  black  lines, 
and  are  wider  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  of  the  fpring. 
Mountains  are  fketched  on  maps  as  on  a  picture.  Forefts  and  woods  are 
reprefenled  by  a  kind  of  fhrub  ;  bogs  and  morafles,  by  Ihades ;  fands  and 
{hallows  are  defcribed  by  d£«*all  dots  ;  and  roads  ufually  by  double  lines. 
Near  harbours,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  exprefled  by  figures  reprefenting 
fathoms. 

Length  of  miles  in  different  countries.]  There  is  fcarcely  a 
greater  variety  in  any  thing  than  in  this  fort  of  meatuie,  not  only  thofe  of 
feparate  countries  differ,  as  the  French  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  thofe  of  the  fame 
country  vary,  in  the  different  provinces,  and  all  commonly  from  the  flandard. 
Thus  the  common  Englifh  mile  differs  from  the  ftatute  mile  ;  and  the  French 
have  three  forts  of  leagues.  We  fhall  here  give  the  miles  of  feveral  countries 
compared  with  the  Englifh  by  Dr.  Halley. 

The  Englifh  ftatue  mile  confifts  of  528©  feet,  1760  yards,  or  8  furlongs. 

The  Ruffian  vorft  is  little  more  than  ^  Englifh. 

The  Turkifh,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  leffer  mile,  is  nearly  one  EDglifh, 

The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  i|  Englifh. 

The  Scotch  and  Irifh  mile  is  about  ii  Englifh. 

The  Indian  is  almoft  3  Englifh. 

The  Dutch,  Spanifii,  and  Polifh,  is  about  3!  Englifh. 

The  German  is  more  than  4  Englifh. 

The  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to  6  Englifh. 

The  French  common  league  is  near  3  Englifh  ;  and 

The  Englifh  marine  league  is  3  Englifh  miles. 

PART  II. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Nations,  Laws,  Government,  and  Commerce. 

HAVING,  in  the  following  work  mentioned  the  ancient  names  of 
countries,  and  even  fometimes,  in  fpeaking  of  thefc  countries,  carried 
our  refearches  beyond  modern  times  ;  it  was  thought  neceffary,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  entering  upon  the  particular  hiftory  of  each  country 
we  deferibe,  to  place  before  his  eye  a  general  view  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
from  the  firft  ages  of  the  world  to  the  reformation  in  religion  during  the  16th 
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century.  By  a  hiftory  of  the  world,  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  lift  of  dates, 
which,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  is  a  thing  extremely  infignificant ;  but  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  molt  intereftlng  and  important  events  which  have  happened 
among  mankind  ;  with  the  caufes  which  have  produced,  and  the  effects  which 
have  followed  from  them.  This  we  judge  to  be  a  matter  of  high  importance 
in  itfelf,  and  indifpenfibly  requifite  to  the  underltanding  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
commerce,  government,  arts,  and  manners,  in  any  particular  country ;  which 
may  be  called  commercial  and  political  geography,  and  which,  undoubtedly, 
conftitutes  the  molt  ufeful  branch  of  that  fcience. 

The  great  event  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  before  which  there  was  nei¬ 
ther  matter  nor  form  of  any  thing,  is  placed,  according  to  the  bell  chronolo. 
gers  in  the  years  before  Chrift  4004;  and  in  the  710th  year  of  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Julian  period,  which  hath  been  adopted  by  fome  chronologers  and  hif- 
torians,  but  is  of  little  real  fervice.  The  facred  records  have  fully  determined 
the  queftion,  that  the  world  was  not  eternal,  and  alfo  afcertaincd  the  time  of 
its  creation  with  great  precifion*. 

It  appears  in  general,  from  the  firft  chapters  in  Genefis,  that  the  world, 
before  the  flood,  was  extremely  populous  ;  that  mankind  had  made  confider- 
able  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  were  become  extremely  vicious,  both  in 
'their  fentiments  and  manners.  Their  wickednefs  gave  occafion  to  a  memor¬ 
able  cataftrophe,  by  which  the  whole  human  race,  except  Noah 
and  his  family,  were  fwept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Be^ore  Chrift 
•deluge  took  place  in  the  1656th  year  of  the  world,  and  produc-  234 
ed  a  very  coniiderable  change  on  the  foil  of  the  atmofphere  of  this  globe,  and 
gave  them  a  form  lefs  friendly  to  the  frame  and  texture  of  the  human  body. 
Hence  the  abridgement  of  the  life  of  man,  and  that  formidable  train  of  dif- 
eafes  which  have  everfince  made  fuch  havock  in  the  world.  A  curious  part 
of  hiftory  follows  that  of  the  deluge,  the  re-peopling  of  the  world,  and 
the  rifing  of  a  new  generation  from  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  memory 
of  the  three  fons  of  Noah,  the  firft  founders  of  nations,  was  long  preferved 
among  their  feveral  defeendants.  Japhet  continued  famous  among  the  wes¬ 
tern  nations,  under  the  celebrated  names  of  Japetus  ;  the  Hebrews  paid  an 
equal  veneration  for  Shem,  who  was  the  founder  of  their  race  ;  and  among 
the  Egyptians,  Ham  was  long  revered  as  a  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  Hammon.  It  appears  that  hunting  was  the  principal  occupation 
fotne  centuries  after  the  deluge.  The  world  teemed  with  wild  beafts  ;  and 
the  great  heroiftn  of  thofe  times  confifted  in  deftroying  them.  Hence 
Nimrod  acquired  immortal  renown  ;  and  by'  their  admiration  which  his  courage 
and  dexterity  univerfally  excited,  was  enabled  to  acquire  an  authori¬ 
ty  over  his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  found  at  Babylon  the  firft  mon-  c* 
archy,  whofe  origin  is  particularly  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Not  long  ai41* 
after  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  was  laid  by  Affur ;  in  Egypt  the  four 
governments  of  Thebes,  Theri,  Memphis,  and  Tanis,  began  to  affume  fome 
appearance  of  form  and  regularity.  That  thefe  events  (hould  have  happened 
fo  foon  after  the  deluge,  whatever  furprize  it  may  have  occafioned  to  the 
learned  fome  centuries  ago,  need  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  excite  the  won  • 
der  of  the  prefent  age.  We  have  feen  from  many  inliances,  the  powerful 
effedls  of  the  principles  of  population,  and  how  fpeedily  mankind  inereaf^ 
when  the  generative  faculty  lies  under  no  reftraint.  The  kingdoms  of  Mexico 

and 

*  The  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Bible  makes  the  antediluvian  period  only  1307  years,  35? 
fhort  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  computation  ;  and  the  Septuagint  copy  flretches  it  to  2262  years, 
which  is  6c6  years  exceeding  it  ;  bat  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  fuperior  authority. 
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and  Peru  were  incomparably  more  extenfive  than  tbofe  of  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
and  Egypt,  during  this  early  age  ;  and  yet  thefe  kingdoms  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  exifted  four  centuries  before  the  difcovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
As  mankind  continued  to  multiply  upon  the  earth,  and  to  feparate  from  each 
other,  the  tradition  concerning  the  true  God  was  obliterated  or  obfcured.  This 
!ioned  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  a  chofen  peo- 
From  this  period  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations  begins  a 
to  expand  itfelf ;  find  we  learn  feveral  particulars  of  very  confider- 
able  importance.  , 

Mankind  had  not  long  been  united  into  focieties  before  they  fet  themfelves 
to  opprefs  and  deltroy  one  another.  Chederlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites,  or 
Perfians,  was  already  become  a  robber  and  a  conqueror.  His  force,  however, 
mud  not  have  been  very  confider-able,  fince,  in  one  of  thefe  expeditions, 
Abraham,  affifted  only  by  his  houffiold,  fet  upon  him  in  his  retreat,  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  fierce  engagement,  recovered  all  the  fpoil  that  had  been  taken.  Abra¬ 
ham- was  foon  after  obliged  by -a  famine  to  leave  Canaan,  the  country  where 
God  had  commanded  him  to  fettle,  and  to  go  into  Egypt.  This  journey  gives 
occafion  to  Mofes  to  mention  fome  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  every'ftroke  difcovers  the  characters  of  an  improved  and  powerful  nation. 
The  court  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  is  defcribed  in  the  molt  brilliant 
colours.  He  is  furrounded  with  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  folely  occupied  in  gra¬ 
tifying  his  pafiions.  The  particular  governments  into  which  this  country  was 
divided,  are. now  united  under  one  powerful  prince:  and  Ham,  who  led  the 
colony  into  Egypt,  is  become  the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire.  We  are 
not,  however  to  imaginetbat  all  the  laws  which  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  which 
have  been  fo  juftly  admired  for  their  wifdom,  were  the  work  of  this  early  age. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  a  Greek  writer,  mentions  many  fucceflive  princes  who  la¬ 
boured  for  their  eftablifhment  and  perfection.  But  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  two 
centuries  after,  the  firft  principles  of  civil  order  and  regular  government  feem 
to  have  been  tolerably  undertlood  among  the  Egyptians.  This  country  was 
divided  into  feveral  diftrifts  or  feparate  departments;  councils,  compofed  of 
experienced  and  feiedb  perfons,  were  eftablilhed  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs  ;  granaries  for  preferving  corn  were  erefted  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  in  this  age  enjoyed  a  commerce  far  from  inconfiderable.  I  hefe  fadts, 
though  of  an  ancient  date,  deferve  our  particular  attention.  It  is  from  the 
■^gyP^ans>  that  many  of  the  arts,  both  of  elegance  and  utility,  have  been 
banded  down  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Egyptians  communicated  their  arts  to  the  Greeks  ;  the  Greeks  taught 
the  Romans  many  improvements  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  ;  and 
to  the  Romans,  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  indebted  for  their  ci¬ 
vility  and  refinement.  The  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  remained 
feparate  for  feveral  centuries  ;  but  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  the  kings 
who  governed  them,  unlefs  it  be  Ninus,  the  fucceffor  of  Affur,  who,  fired 
wi^h  the  fpir.it  of  conqueft,  extends  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  adds 
Babylon  to  his  dominions  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy,  affifted 
by  his  enterpriiing  fucceffor  Semiramis,  which  under  the  name  of  the 
Affyrian  empire,  kept  Afia  under  the  yoke  for  many  ages. 

Javan,  fon  of  Japhet,  and  grand  foil  of  Noah,  is  the  ftock  from  whom  all 
the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Greeks  are  defcended.  Javan  eftablilhed 
himfelf  in  the  iflands  in  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  from  whence 

,belosv 

*  According  to  Dr.  Playfair’s  Chronological  Tables,  the  birth  of  Abraham  is  fixed  at 
before  Chrifli  2060,  and  his  being  called  out  of  Urr,  at  1986. 
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it  was  impofiible  that  fome  wanderers  fhould  not  pafs  over  into  Europe. 
The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  near  Corinth,  founded  by  the  Pelafgi,  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  before  Chrilt  2090.  To  thefe 
firlt  inhabitants  fucceed  a  colony  from  Egypt,  who  about  2®oo  years  before 
the  Cbriftian  asra,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and,  under  the  name  of  Titans, 
endeavoured  toeftablifh  monarchy  in  this  country,  and  to  introduce  into  it 
the  laws  and  civil  policy  of  the  Egyptians;  But  the  empire  of  the  Titans 
was  foon  diffolved  ;  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  feem  at  this  time  to  be 
as  rude  and  barbarous  as  any  people  in  the  world,  again  fell  back  into  their 
lawlefs  and  favage  manner  of  life.  Several  colonies,  however,  foon  after 
pa  {fed  over  from  Aha  into  Greece,  and  by  remaining  in  that  country,  pro¬ 
duced  a  more  contiderable  alteration  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Ihe 
moft  ancient  of  thefe  were  the  colonies  of  Inachus  and  Ogyges ;  of  ^ 
whom  the  former  fettled  in  Argos,  and  the  latter  in  Attica.  We 
know  very  little  of  Ogyges  or  his  fucceffors.  Thofe  of  Inachus 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  difperfed  and  wandering  Greeks;  and  their  endea¬ 
vours  for  this  purpofe  were  not  altogether  unfuccefsful. 

But  the  hiftory  of  God’s  chofen  people,  the  Ifraelites,  is  the  only  one 
with  which  we  are  much  acquainted  during  thofe  ages.  The  train  of 
curious  events  which  occafioned  the  fettling  of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  that 
part  of  Egypt,  of  which  T anis  was  the  capital,  are  univerfally  known.  That 
patriarch  died,  according  to  the  Septuagint  verfion,  1794  years  be- 
fore  Chrift,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology,  only  1689 
years,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  2315.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  asra  with  refpedt  to  the  nations  of  heathen  antiquity,  and  concludes 
that  period  of  time  which  the  Greeks  confidered  as  altogether  unknown, 
and  which  they  have  greatly  disfigured  by  their  fabulous  narrations.  Let 
us  regard  this  period  then  in  another  point  of  view,  and  confider  what  we 
can  learn  from  the  facred  writings,  with  refpedt  to  the  arts,  manners,  and 
laws  of  ancient  nations. 

It  is  a  common  error  among  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  to  confider  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity  as  being  on  the  fame  footing  with  regard  to  thefe 
matters.  They  find  fome  nations  extremely  rude  and  barbarous,  and  hence 
they  conclude,  that  all  were  in  that  fituation.  They  difcover  others  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  arts,  and  hence  they  infer  the  wifdom  of  the  firlt 
ages.  There  appears  however  to  have  been  as  much  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  in  point  of  art  and  refinement,  as 
between  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  Indians  in 
America,  or  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Noah  was  undoubtedly 
acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  the  antediluvian  world :  thefe  he  would 
communicate  to  his  children,  and  they  again  would  hand  them  down  to 
their  pollerity.  Thofe  nations,  therefore,  who  fettled  neared  the  ori¬ 
ginal  feat  of  mankind,  and  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  to  avail  them- 
lelves  of  the  knowledge  which  their  great  anceltor  was  poffcffed  of,  early 
formed  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  and  made  confiderable  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  arts  which  are  moll  fubfervient  to  human  life.  Agriculture 
appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  firlt  ages  of  the  world,  Noah  cul¬ 
tivated  the  vine ;  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  fig  tree  and  the  almond  were 
well  known  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  inttruments  of  husbandry,  long 
before  the  difeovery  of  them  in  Greece,  are  often  mentioned  in  the  fa¬ 
cred  writings.  It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  ancient  cities,  both  in 
Alia  and  in  Egypt,  whofe  foundations,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  afeends 
to  the  remote!!  antiquity,  could  have  been  built,  unlefs  the  culture  ot  the 
ground  had  been  pradtifed  at  that  time.  Nations  who  live  by  hunting 
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or  pafturuge  only,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  feldom  fix  tlielr  refidence 
in  cities.  Commerce  naturally  follows  agriculture ;  and  though  we  cannot 
trace  the  fteps  by  which  it  was  introduced  among  the  ancient  nations,  we 
may,  from  detached  paffages  in  facred  writ,  afcertain  the  progrefs  which 
had  been  made  in  it  during  the  patriarchal  times.  We  know  from  the 
hiftory  of  civil  fociety,  that  the  commercial  ir.tercourfe  between  men  muft 
be  pretty  conftderable,  before  the  metals  came  to  be  confidered  ag  the 
medium  of  trade  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  cafe  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  relations  which  eftablifh  this  fad,  that  the 
ufe  of  money  had  not  been  of  ancient  date ;  it  had  no  mark  to  afcer¬ 
tain  its  weight  or  finenefs ;  and  in  a  contraA  for  a  burying-place,  in 
exchange  for  which  Abraham  gave  Silver,  the  metal  is  weighed  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  all  the  people.  But  as  commerce  improved,  and  bargains  of  this 
fort  became  more  common,  this  pra&tce  was  laid  afide,  and  the  quantity 
of  filver  was  afcertained  by  a  particular  mark,  which  faved  the  trouble 
of  weighing  it.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  the 
time  of  Jacob,  the  fecond  from  Abraham.  The  rejilah ,  of  which  we  read 
m  his  time,  was  a  piece  of  money,  damped  with  the  figure  of  the  lamb, 
and  of  a  precife  and  dated  value,  it  appears  from  the  hidory  of  Jofeph, 
that  the  commerce  between  different  nations  was  by  this  time  regularly 
carried  on.  The  Ifhmaelites  and  Midianites,  who  bought  him  of  his 
brethren,  were  travelling  merchants,  refembling  the  modern  caravans,  who 
carried  fpices,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities,  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try  into  Egypt.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  from  the  book  of  Job, 
who  according  to  the  bed  writers,  was  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  alfo  a 
contemporary  with  Jacob.  He  fpeaks  of  the  roads  of  Thema  and  Saba,  i.  e. 
of  the  caravans  which  fet  out  from  thofe  cities  of  Arabia.  If  we  refteft,  that 
the  commodities  of  this  country  were  rather  the  luxuries  than  the  convenien¬ 
ces  of  life,  we  lhallhave  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  countries  into  which  they 
were  fent  for  fale,  and  particularly  Egypt,  were  coniiderably  improved  in  arts 
and  refinement :  for  people  do  not  think  of  luxuries,  until  the  ufeful  arts  have 
made  high  advancement  among  them. 

In  fpeaking  of  commerce,  we  ought  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
fpecies  of  it,  which  is  carried  on  by  land  or  inland  commerce,  and  that  which 
is  carried  on  by  fea  :  which  lad  kind  of  traffic  is  both  later  in  its  origin,  and 
dower  in  its  progrefs.  Had  the  defendants  of  Noah  been  left  to  their  own 
ingenuity,  and  received  no  tin&ure  of  the  antediluvian  knowledge  from  their 
wife  ancedors,  it  is  improbable  that  they  drould  have  ventured  on  navigating 
the  open  feas  fo  foon  as  we  find  they  did.  That  branch  of  his  poderity  who 
fettled  on  the  coads  of  Paledine,  were  the  fird  people  of  the  world  among 
whom  navigation  was  made  fubfervient  to  commerce  ;  they  were  didinguifhed 
by  a  word,  which  in  the  Hebrew  language  hgxnfics  merchants,  and  are  the  fame 
nation  afterwards  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phoenicians.  In¬ 
habiting  a  barren  and  ungrateful  foil,  they  fet  themfelves  to  better  their 
fkuation  by  cultivating  the  arts.  Commerce  was  their  capital  objedt  and 
with  all  the  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity,  they  pafs  for  the  inventors  of  what¬ 
ever  is  fubfervient  to  it.  At  the  time  of  Abraham  they  were  regarded  as  a 
powerful  nation  ‘r  their  maritime  commerce  is  mentioned  by  Jacobin  his  laft 
words  to  his  children  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus  in  a  matter  of  fuch 
remote  antiquity,  the  Phoenicians  had  by  this  time  navigated  the  coads  of 
Greece,  and  carried  off  the  daughter  of  Inachus. 

The  arts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  fuppofe  the  knowledge 
of  feveral  others  ;  aftronomy,  for  inftance,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation 
and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  is  neceffary  both  to  agriculture  and 
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navigation  ;  that  of  working  metals,  to  commerce  ;  and  fo  of  other  arts.  In 
faa,  we  find  that  before  the  death  of  Jacob,  feveral  nations  were  io  well  ao 
quainted  with  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  as  to  meafure  by  them  the  du- 
ration  of  the  year.  It  had  been  an  univerfal  cuilom  among  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  divide  time  in  the  portion  of  a  week,  or 
feven  days :  this  undoubtedly  arofe  fiom  the  tradition  with  .regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  world.  It  was  natural  for  thofe  nations  who  led  a  paftoral  life, 
or  who  lived  under  a  ferene  Iky,  to  obferve  that  the  various  appearances  of 
the  moon  were  completed  nearly  in  four  weeks;  hence  the  divihon  o  a 
jBOi.'  i.  Thofe  people  again  who  lived  by  agriculture,  and  who  had  gotten 
among  them  the  divifion  of  the  month,  would  naturally  remark,  that  twelve 
of  thefe  brought  bask  the  fame  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the  fame  feafons  ; 
hence  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  lunar  year,  which  has  every  where  taken 
place  in  the  infancy  of  fcience.  This,  together  with  the  obfervation  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Job,  tnuft  have  been  very 
ancient,  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Jolar  year ,  which 
at  that  time  would  be  thought  an  immenfe  improvement  in  aftronomy. 
But  with  regard  to  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  have  mention¬ 
ed,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  and  a 
few  nations  of  AGa.  Europe  offers  a  frightful  fpe&acle  during  this  period- 
Who  could  believe  that  the  Greeks,  who  in  latter  ages  became  the  patterns 
of  politenefs  and  every  elegant  art,  were  defeended  from  a  favage  race  of  men, 
traverfing  the  woods  and1  wilds,  inhabiting  the  rocks  and  caverns,  a  wretch¬ 
ed  prey  to  wild  animals,  and  fometimes  to  one  another!  This,  however,  is 
no  more  than  what  was  to  be  expected.  Thofe  defendants  of  Noah,  who 
had  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  loft  all  connection 
with  the  civilized  part  of  mankind.  Their  pofterity  became  ftill  more  igno¬ 
rant  ;  and  the  human  mind  was  at  length  funk  into  an  abyfs  of  mifery  and 
wretchednefs. 

We  might  naturally  expeft,  that  from  the  death  of  Jacob,  and  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  forward  in  time,  the  hiftory  of  the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and  Affyna 
would  emerge  from  their  obfeurity.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe :  we  only  get  a  glimpfe  of  them,  and  they  difappear  entirely  for  many 
ages.  After  the  reign  of  Ninias,  whofucceeded  Semiramis  and  Ninus  ^  ^ 
in  the  Affyrian  throne,  we  find  an  aftoniftiing  blank  in  the  hiftory  of 
this  empire,  for  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  years*  Phe  file  nee  of  an- 
cient  hiftory  on  this  fubjeft,  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  foftnefs  and  effe¬ 
minacy  of  the  fucceffors  of  Ninus,  whofe  lives  afforded  no  events  worthy  of 
narration.  Wars  and  commotions  are  the  great  themes  of  the  hiftorian,  while 
the  genthrancf  happy  reigns  of  wife  princes  pafs  unobferved  and  unrecorded. 
Sefoftris,  a  prince  of  wonderful  abilities,  is  fuppofed  to  have  mounted  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  after  Amenophis,  who  was  fwallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  1492,  by  his  affiduity  and  attention,  the  civil  and 
military  eftabliftunents  of  the  Egyptians  received  very  coniiderable  improve¬ 
ments.  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Sefoftris,  and  his  immediate  fueceilo'rs,  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  moft  powerful  kingdom  upon  earth,  and,  according  to  the 
bell  calculation,  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  twenty-feven  million  of  inha¬ 
bitants.  But  ancient  hiftory  often  excites,  without  gratifying  our  curiolity  ; 
for,  from  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  to  that  of  Bocchoris,  in  the  year  before  Chritt, 
1781,  we  have  little  knowledge  of  even  the  name  of  the  intermediate  princes. 
Jf  we  judge,  however,  from  collateral  circumftances,  the  country  tnuft  i 
have  continued  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ;  for  Egypt  continued  to  pour 
forth  her  colonies  into  diftant  nations.  Athens,  that  feat  of  learning  g  c. 

and  politenefs,  that  fchool  for  all  who  afpire  after  wifdom,  owes  its  1556. 
?  -  '  £  |  foundation, 
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foundation  to  Cecrops,  who  landed  in  Greece  with  an  Egyptian  colony,  and 
endeavoured  to  civilize  the  rough  manners  of  the  original  inhabitants.  From 
the  inftitutions  which  Cecrops  eftabliflied  among  the  Athenians,  it  is  eafy  to 
infer  in  what- foliation  they  muff  have  lived  before  his  arrival.  The  laws  of 
marriage,  which  few  nations  are  fo  barbarous  as  to  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with,  were  not  known  in  Greece.  Mankind,  like  the  beads  of  the  Held,  were 
propagated  by  accidental  rencounters,  and  with  little  knowledge  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  owed  their  generation.  Cranaus,  who  fucceeded  Cecrops  in 
B  B  the  kingdom  of  Attica,  purfued  the  fame  beneficial  plan,  and  endea- 
ij6o.  voured  by  wife  inftitutions,  to  bridle  the  keen  paffions  of  a  rude  people. 

Whilft  thefe  princes  ufed  their  endeavours  for  civilizing  this  corner  of 
Greece,  the  other  kingdoms,  into  which  this  country,  by  the  natural  boun¬ 
daries  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivers  is  divided,  and  which  had  been  already 
peopled  by  colonies  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  began  to  affume  fome  appear- 
B.  C.  ance  of  form  and  regularity.  This  engaged  Amphidtyon,  one  of 
1496.  thofe  uncommon  geniufes  who  appear  in  the  world,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  the  admiration  of  pofterity,  to  think 
of  fome  expedient  by  which  he  might  unite  in  one  plan  of  politics  the  feveral 
independent  kingdoms  of  Greece,  and  thereby  deliver  them  from  thofe  in- 
teftine  divifions,  which  muft  render  them  a  prey  to  one  another,  or  to  the 
firft  enemy  who  might  think  proper  to  invade  them.  Thefe  reflt&ions  he 
communicated  to  the  kings,  or  leaders  of  the  different  territories  ;  and  by  his 
eloquence  and  addyefs,  engaged  twelve  cities  to  unite  together  for  their  mutual 
prefervation.  Two  deputies  from  each  of  thefe  cities  affembled  twice  a  year 
at  Thermopylae,  and  formed  what,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  was  called 
the  Amphidtyonic  council.  In  this  aflembiy,  whatever  related  to  the  general 
intereft  of  the  confederacy,  was  difeuffed  and  finally  determined.  Amphic- 
tyon  likewife,  fenfible  that  thofe  political  connections  are  the  moll  lading 
which  are  ftrengthened  by  religion,  committed  to  the  AmphiCtyons  the 
care  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  of  the  riches  which,  from  the  dedications 
of  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle,  had  been  amalfed  in  it.  This  aflembiy, 
conftituted  on  fuch  folid  foundations,  was  the  great  fpring  of  aftion  in 
Greece,  while  that  country  preferved  its  independence ;  and,  by  the  union 
which  it  infpired  among  the  Greeks,  enabled  them  to  defend  their  liberties 
againft  all  the  force  of  the  Perfian  empire.  Confidering  the  circumftances  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  inftituted,  the  Amphidftyonic  council  is  perhaps  the 
moft  remarkable  political  eftablilhment  which  ever  took  place  among  mankind. 
In  the  year  before  Chrift  [322,  the  Iftbmian  games  were  inftituted  at  Co¬ 
rinth;  and  in  1303,  the  famous  Olympic  games  by  Pelops ;  which  games, 
together  with  the  Pythian  and  Nemean,  have  been  rendered  immortal  by  the 
genius  of  Pindar. 

The  Greek  dates,  who  bad  formerly  no  connexion  with  one  another,  ex¬ 
cept  by  mutual  inroads  and  hoftilities,  fqon  began  to  a£t  with  concert,  and  to 
undertake  diftant  expeditions  for  the  general  intereft  of  the  community.  The 
firft  of  thefe  was  the  obfeure  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  which  all  Greece 
B.  C.  appears  to  have  been  concerned.  The  object  of  the  Argonauts  was  to 
1263.  open  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and  to  eftablilh  colonies  in  the 
adjacent  country  of  Colchis.  The  fliip  Argo,  which  was  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  is  the  only  one  particularly  taken  notice  of ;  though  we  learn  from 
Homer,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that  feveral  fail  were  emplsyed  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition.  Ihe  fleet  of  the  Argonauts  was,  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who 
conduced  it,  long  toffed  about  on  different  coafts.  The  rocks,  at  fome 
diftance,  from  the  meuth  of  the  Euxine  fea,  occafioned  great  labour ;  they 
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fent  forward  a  light  veffel,  which  patted  through,  but  returned  with  the  lob 
of  her  rudder.  This  is  expreffed  in  the  febulous  language  of  antiquity,  by 
their  fending  out  a  bird  which  returned  with  the  lofs  of  its  tail,  and  may  giv 
5  the  allegorical  obfcuri.y  in  which  the  other  cents  of  tins  e.p  - 
dition  are  Involved.  The  fleet,  however,  at  length  arrived  at  Lon,  the  cap 
tal  of  Colchis,  after  performing  a  voyage,  which  confidenng  the  mea^con- 
dition  of  the  naval  art  during  this  age,  was  not  lets  conliderable  than  the  or 
cumnavigation  of  the  world  by  ouv  modern  difeoverers.  From  this  exped.tioa 
to  that  againft  Troy,  which  was  undertaken  to  recover  the  fair  We  R  c 
lena,  a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Pans,  fon  ot  the  Ijg4- 
Troian  king,  the  Greeks  mutt  have  made  a  wonderful  progreis  in  „ 
power*  and  Opulence ;  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  veffel,  were  employed m 
this  voyao-e,  each  of  which,  at  a  medium,  contained  upwards  of  a  hundred 
men.  Thefe  veffels,  however,  were  but  half-decked  ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  iron  entered  at  all  into  their  conftru&ion.  If  we  add  to  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  ufe  of  the  faw,  an  inftrument  fo  necef- 
fary  to  the  carpenter,  a  modern  mult  form  but  a  mean  notion  or  the  ftreng 

oi  elegance  of  this  fleet.  .  ,  •  .r, 

Having  thus  confidered  the  ftate  of  Greece  as  a  whole,  ^‘t  us  examine  the 
circumltances  of  the  particular  countries  into  which  it  was  divided.  ’ 
of  great  importance  to  our  prefent  undertaking,  becaufe  it  is  m  this  coun  ry 
only  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  government,  arts,  a"  * 
ners,  which  compofe  fo  great  a  part  of  our  prefent  work.  There  appe 
pinally  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  refemblance  between  the  po  1  ica 
fituation  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  Greece.  They  were  governed  each  by 
a  king,  or  rather  by  a  chieftain,  who  was  their  leader  m  time  ot  war,  trie  r 
iudo-e  in  time  of  peace,  and  who  preflded  in  the  admimftration  of  their  re  igio 
ceremonies.  This  prince,  however,  was  far  from  being  abfolute.  In  each 
focietv  there  were  a  number  of  other  leaders,  whofe  influence  over  their  par¬ 
ticular  clans,  or  tribes,  was  not  lefs  conliderable  than  that  of  the  king  over 
bis  immediate  followers.  Thefe  captains  were  often  at  war  with  one  another 
and  fometimes  with  their  fovereign.  Such  a  fituation  was,  m  all  reipetts,  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable  ;  each  particular  flate  was,  in  miniature,  what  the  whole 
country  had  been  before  the  time  of  AmphiAion.  They  requned  the  han 
of  another  delicate  painter  to  Ihade  the  oppofite  colours,  and  to  enable  them 
to  produce  one  powerful  effeA.  v  Thehiftory  of  Athens  affords  us  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ftates,  that,  for  want  of  union,  were  weak  ana 
infignificant,  became,  by  being  cemented  together,  important  and  powertuu 
Thefeus,  king  of  Attica,  about  the  year  before  Chrift,  1 234,  had  acquired  gre 
reputation  by  his  exploits  of  valour  and  ability.  He  faw  the  mconvemenc.es 
to  which  his  country,  from  being  divided  into  twelve  diftriAs,  was  expoled  , 
and  he  conceived,  that  by  means  of  the  influence  which  his  perfonal  charac¬ 
ter  united  to  the  royal  authority  with  which  he  was  mvefted,  had  univertany 
procured  him,  he  might  be  able  to  remove  them.  For  this  purpole  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  maintain,  and  even  to  increafe,  his  popularity  among  t  le  pea  an 
andartifans;  he  detached,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  different  tribes  from  * 
leaders  who  commanded  them  ;  he  abolilhed  the  courts  which  had  been  elU- 
blilhed  in  different  parts  of  Attica,  and  appointed  one  council- hall  common  o 
all  the  Athenians.  Thefeus,  however,  did  not  truft  folely  to  the  force  o  po- 
litical  regulations.  He  called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of  religious  prejudices  ; 
by  eftablilhing  common  rites,  6f  religion  to  be  performed  in  Athens,  and  D) 
inviting  thither  ftrangers  from  all  quarters,  by  the  profpeA  of  protection  ana 
privileges,  he  raifed  this  city  from  an  inconfiderable  village  to  a  powerful  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  fplendour  of  Athens  and  of  Thefeus  now  totally  eclipfed  that 
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of  the  other  villages  and  their  particular  leaders.  All  the  power  of  the  flat® 
was  united  into  one  city,  and  under  one  fovereign.  The  petty  chieftain's,  who 
had  formerly  occafioned  fo  much  confufion,  by  being  diverted  of  all  influence 
and  confideration,  became  humble  and  fubmiffive ;  and  Attica  remained  un¬ 
der  the  peaceable  government  of  a  monarch. 

This  is  a  rude  {ketch  of  the  origin  of  the  firft  monarchy  of  which  we  have  a 
diftinCl  account,  and  may  without  much  variation,  be  applied  to  the  other 
ftates  of  Greece.  This  country,  however,  was  not  deftined  to  continue  long 
under  the  government  of  kings.  A  new  influence  arofe,  which  in  a  (hurt  time 
proved  too  powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the  nobles.  Thefeus  had  divid¬ 
ed  the  Athenians  into  three  diftinft  claftes :  the  nobles,  the  artifans,  and  the 
hufbandmen.  In  order  to  abridge  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  he,  bad 
bellowed  many  privileges  on  the  two  other  ranks  of  perfons.  This  plan  of 
politics  was  followed  by  his  fucceffors  ;  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Athenians, 
partly  from  the  countenance  of  their  fovereign,  and  partly  from  the  progrefs 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  pro¬ 
perty,  became  considerable  and  independent.  Thefe  circumftances  were  at¬ 
tended  with  a  remarkable  effett.  Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  prince  of 
great  merit,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1070,  the  Athenians  became  weary  of  the 
legal  authority,  under  pretence  of  finding  no  one  worthy  of  filling  the  throne 
ot  that  monarch,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  fafety  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  aboliflied  the  regal  power  and  proclaimed  that  none  but  Jupiter  fliould  be 
king  of  Athens.  This  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty  was  fo  much  the 
f'.C‘  more  remarkable,  as  it  happened  foon  after,  that  the  Jews  became  un- 
J  willing  to  remain  under  the  government  of  the  true  God,  and  defired 
a  mortal  fovereign,  that  they  might  be  like  unto  other  nations. 

The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  much  about  the 
fame  time  affirmed  the  republican  form.  Near  a  century  before  the  Trojan 
war,  Cadmus,  with  a  colony  from  Phoenicia,  had  founded  this  city,  which 
from  that  time  had  been  governed  by  kings.  But  the  laft  fovereign  being 
overcome  in  fingle  combat  by  a  neighbouring  prince,  the  Thebans  abolifli¬ 
ed  the  regal  power.  Till  the  days  however  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
a  period  of  feven  hundred  years,  the  Thebans  performed  nothing  worthy  of 
the  republican  fpirit.  Other  cities  of  Greece,  after  the  example  of  Thebes 
and  Athens,  ereCted  themfelves  into  republics.  But  the  revolutions  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  two  rival  ftates,  which,  by  means  of  the  fuperiority  they  acquired, 
gave  the  tone  to  the  manners,  genius,  and  politics  of  the  Greeks,  deferve  our 
particular  attention.  We  have  feen  a  tender  flioot  of  liberty  fpring  up  in 
the  city  of  Athens  upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  its  laft  fovereign.  This  ihoot 
gradually  improved  into  a  vigorous  plant ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  pleafant  to 
©bferve  its  progrefs.  The  Athenians,  by  abolifhing  the  name  of  king,  did 
not  entirely  fubvert  the  regal  authority  :  they  eftablifhed  a  perpetual 
magiftrate,  who,  under  the  name  of  Archon,  was  inverted  with  almoft 
the  fame  rights  which  their  kings  had  enjoyed.  The  Athenians,  in 
time,  became  fenfible,  that  the  archonic  office  was  too  lively  an  image  of 
royalty  for  a  free  flate.  After  it  had  continued  therefore,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they  endeavoured  to  leflen  its  dig¬ 
nity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  by  {hortening  its  duration.  The  firft 
period  affigned  for  the  continuance  of  the  Archonlhip  in  the  fame  hands,  wa3 
three  years.  But  the  defire  of  the  Athenians  for  a  more  perfect  fylleni  of 
freedom  than  had  hitherto  been  eftablifhed,  increafed  in  proportion  to 
<-84  tbe  liberty  tbey  eilj°)cd.  They  again  called  out  for  a  frefti  reduction 
of  the  power  of  their  Archons  ;  and  it  was  at  length  determined  that 
aine  annual  magiftrates  ffiould  be  appointed  for  this  office.  Thefe  magiftrates 
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were  not  only  chofen  by  the  people,  but  accountable  to  them  for  tneir  con¬ 
duit  at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  Thefe  alterations  were  too  violent 
not  to  be  attended  with  fome  dangerous  confequences.  The  Athenians, 
intoxicated  with  their  freedom,  broke  out  into  the  molt  unruly  and  licen¬ 
tious  behaviour.  No  written  laws  had  been  as  yet  enaited  in  Athens,  and 
it  was  hardly  poffible  that  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  which  were 
naturally  fuppofed  to  be  in  part  abolifhed  by  the  fucceffive  changes  in 
the  government,  (hould  fufficiently  reftrain  the  tumultuary  fpints  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  firft  flutter  of  their  independence.  This  engaged  the 
wifer  part  of  the  (late,  who  began  to  prefer  any  fyftem  of  government  to 
their  prefent  anarchy  and  confuflon,  to  calf  their  eyes  on  Draco,  a  man 
of  an  auftere  but  virtuous  difpofidon,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  for  compohng  a 
fyftem  of  law,  to  bridle  the  furious  and  unruly  manners  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Draco  undertook  the  office  about  the  year  6a 8,  but  executed  it 
with  fo  much  rigour,  that  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  “  His  laws 
“  were  written  with  blood,  and  not  with  ink.”  Death  was  the  indifcn- 
minate  puniihment  of  every  offence,  and  the  laws  of  Draco  were  found  to 
be  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  Affairs  again  returned  into  coa- 
fufion  and  diforder,  and  remained  fo  till  the  time  of  Solon,  who  died  in  tne 
year  before  Chrift  549.  The  gentle  manners,  difinterefted  virtue,  and 
wildom  more  than  human,  by  which  this  fage  was  diftinguiftied,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  only  charafter  adapted  to  the  molt  important  of  all  of- 
flees,  the  giving  laws  to  a  free  people.  Solon,  though  this  employment  was 
affigned  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country,  long  deliberated  whether 
he  (hould  undertake  it.  At  length,  however  the  motives  of  public  utility 
overcame  all  conliderations  of  private  eafe,  fafety,  and  reputation,  and  de¬ 
termined  him  to  enter  an  ocean  pregnant  with  a  thoufand  dangers,  i  he 
firft  ftep  of  his  legiflation  was  to  abolifti  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  excepting 
thofe  relative  to  murder.  The  puniihment  of  this  crime  could  not  be  too 
great ;  but  to  confider  other  offences  as  equally  criminal,  was  .to  confound  all 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  render  the  law  ineffectual  by  means  ot  its 
feverity.  Solon  next  proceeded  to  new-model  the  political  law  ;  his  eitabluh- 
ments  on  this  head  remained  among  the  Athenians,  while  they  preferved  their 
liberties.  He  feems  to  have  fet  out  with  this  principle,  that  a  peried  re¬ 
public,  in  which  each  citizen  {hould  have  an  equal  political  importance,  was  a 
fyftem  of  government,  beautiful  indeed  in  theory,  but  not  reducible  to  practice. 
He  divided  the  citizens  therefore  into  four  claffes,  according  to  the  wealth 
which  they  poffeffed,  and  the  pooreft  clafs  he  rendered  altogether  incapable 

of  any  public  office.  ,  ,  .. 

They  had  a  voice,  however,  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  in  which  all 
matters  of  principal  concern  were  determined  in  the  iaft  refort.  But  left  this 
aflembly,  which  was  compofed  of  all  the  citizens,  fliould,  in  the  words  ot 
Plutarch,  like  a  {hip  with  too  many  fails,  be  expofed  to  the  guft  of  folly,  tu¬ 
mult,  and  diforder,  he  provided  for  its  fafety  by  the  two  anchors  of  the  Senate 
and  Areopagus.  The  firft  of  thefe  courts  conlifted  of  four  hundred  perfons,  a 
hundred  out  of  each  tribe  of  the  Athenians,  who  prepared  all  important  bills 
that  came  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people  ;  the  fecond,  though  but  a  court 
of  juftiee,  gained  a  prodigious  afcendancy  in  the  republic,  by  the  wildom  and 
gravity  of  its  members,  who  were  not  chofen,  but  after  the  ftridteft  ferutiny, 
and  the  moft  ferious  deliberation. 

Such  was  the  fyftem  of  government  eftabhfhed  by  Solon,  which,  me 
nearer  we  examine  it,  will  afford  the  more  matter  for  our  admiration. 
Upon  the  fame  plan  moft  of  the  other  ancient  republics  were  eftablilhed. 
To  infift  on  all  of  them,  therefore,  would  neither  be  entertaining  nor 
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indrudiive.  But  the  government  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon,  had  fame* 
thing  in  it  fo  peculiar,  that  the  great  lines  of  it  at  leaft,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  even  in  a  delineation  cf  this  fort.  Sparta,  like  the  other  dates  of 
Greece,  was  originally  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  of 
which  each  was  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  its  own  immediate  chieftain. 
Lelex  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  king,  about  the  year  B.  C.  1516.  At  length* 
^  c  the  two  brothers,  Euridhenes  and  Procles,  getting  poffeffion  of  this 
1102  country,  became  conjundl  in  the  royalty  ;  and,  what  is  extremely  Angu¬ 
lar,  their  poderity,  in  the  diredl  line,  continued  to  rule  conjundfly  for 
nine  hundred  years,  ending  with  Cleomenes,  anno  220  before  the  Chridian  agra. 
The  Spartan  government,  however,  did  not  take  that  Angular  form  which 
B  c  renders  it  fo  remarkable,  until  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  celebrated 
894.  legiflator.  The  plan  of  policy  devifed  by  Lycurgus,  agreed  with 
that  already  deferibed  in  comprehending  a  fenate  and  aflembly  of  the 
people,  and  in  general  all  thofe  eflablifhments  which  are  deemed  mod  re- 
quiAte  for  the  fecurity  of  political  independence.  It  differed  from  that  of 
Athens,  and  indeed  from  all  other  governments,  in  having  two  kings,  whofe 
office  was  hereditary,  though  their  power  was  fufficiently  circumlcribed  by 
proper  checks  and  rellraints.  But  the  great  charafteridic  of  the  Spartan 
conditution  atofe  from  this,  that,  in  all  laws,  Lycurgus  had  at  lead  as  much 
relpedl  to  war  as  to  political  liberty.  With  this  view,  all  forts  of  luxury,  all 
arts  of  elegance  or  entertainment,  every  thing,  in  Short,  which  had  the  fmalled 
tendency  to  foften  the  minds  of  the  Spartans,  was  abfolutely  proferibed. 
They  were  forbidden  the  ufe  of  money,  they  lived  at  public  tables  on  the 
coaried  fare,  the  younger  were  taught  to  pay  the  utmod  reverence  to  the 
more  advanced  in  years,  and  all  ranks  capable  to  bear  arms,  were  daily  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  mod  painful  exercifes.  To  the  Spartans  alone,  war  was  a  re¬ 
laxation  rather  than  a  hardfhip,  and  they  behaved  in  it  with  a  Spirit  of  which 
hardly  any  but  a  Spartan  could  even  form  a  conception. 

In  order  to  fee  the  effedl  of  thefe  principles,  and  to  conned!  under  one 
point  of  view  the  hidory  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  mud  now 
cad  our  eyes  on  Ada,  and  obferve  the  events  which  happened  in  thofe  great 
£  c  empires,  of  which  we  have  fo  long  lod  fight.  We  have  already 
-,gj  mentioned  in  what  obffcurity  the  hidory  of  Egypt  is  involved,  until 
the  reign  of  Bocchoris.  From  this  period  to  the  diffolution  of 
their  government  by  Cambyfes  of  PerAa,  in  the  year  B.  C.  524,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  are  more  celebrated  for  the  wifdom  of  their  laws,  and  political  inditu- 
tions,  than  for  the  power  of  their  arms.  Several  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been 
di&ated  by  the  true  Spirit  of  civil  wifdom,  and  were  admirably  calculated  for 
preferving  order  and  good  government  in  an  extenfive  kingdom.  The  great 
empire  of  Affyria  likevvife,  which  had  fo  long  difappeared,  becomes  again 
an  objedt  of  atention,  and  affords  the  Ard  indance  we  meet  with  in  hidory, 
of  a  kingdom  which  fell  afunder  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  effeminate  weak- 
nefs  of  its  Sovereigns.  Sardanapalus,  the  lad.emperor  of  Affyria,  negledling 
the  adminidration  of  affairs,  and  Shutting  himfdf  up  in  his  palace  with  his 
women  and  eunuchs,  fell  into  contempt  with  his  fubjedts.  The  governors 
of  his  provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  he  had  entire¬ 
ly  committed  the  command  of  his  armies,  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  railing  their  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  mailer’s  power. 
Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  BeleAs  governor  of  Babylon,  confpire 
againd  their  Sovereign,  fet  Are  to  his  capital,  in  which  Sardanapalus  perifh- 
ed,  B.  C.  82,  and  divide  between  them  his  extenfive  dominions.  Thefe 
two  kingdoms,  Sometimes  united  under  one  prince,  and  Sometimes  governed 
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each  by  a  particular  fovereigii,  maintained  the  chief  fway  of  Afia  for  many 
years.  Pbul  revived*  the  kingdom  of  Affyna,  anno  B.  C.  777,  and  Sn.al- 
manefery  one  of  his  fucceffors,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  carried 
tire  ten  Tribes  captive  into  Alfvria  and  Media.  B.  C..72,‘  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  alfo,  in  the  year  B.  C.  587,  overturned  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  which  had  continued  in  the  family  of  David  from  the  year  1055,  and 
mattered  all  the  countries  around  him.  But  in  the  year  538,  Cyrus  the 
Great  took  Babyion,  and  reduced  this  quarter  of  the  world  under  the  ^  ^ 
Perfian  yoke  The  manners  of  this  people,  as  brave,  hardy,  and  in-  ^g* 
dependent,  as  well  as  the  government  of  Cyrus,  in  all  its  various  de¬ 
partments,  'are  elegantly  delcribed  by  Xenophon,  a  Grecian  philofopher  and 
hiftoriau.  It  is  not  neceflary,  however,  that  we  Ihould  enter  on  the  fame 
detail  upon  this  fubjeCt,  as  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.  We 
have,  in  modern  limes,  fulhcient  examples  of  monarchical  governments ;  but 
how  few  are  our  republics  !  But  the  asra  of  Cyrus  is  in  one  refpeCt  extremely 
remarkable,  befides  delivering  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  becaufe,  with  it 
the  hiftorv  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  which  has  hitherto  engaged  our 
attention  m3y  be  iuppofed  to  fimfin.  Let  ns  conhder  then  the  genius  <v 
the  Affyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  in  arts  and  feiences;  and  if 
poffible  difeover  what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  thofe  acquirements  which 
are  mofl:  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  fociety. 

The  taftc  for  the  great  and  magnificent,  feems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
chara&er  of  thefe  nations ;  and  they  principally  difplayed  it  in  their  works  of 
architecture.  There  are  no  vefiigcs,  however  now  remaining?  which  confirm 
the  tefiimony  of  ancient  writers,  with  regard  to  the  great  works  which  adorn¬ 
ed  Babylon  and  Nineveh  :  neither  is  it  clearly  determined  in  what  year  they 
were  begun  or  finifhed.  There  are  three  pyramids,  (cupcndous  fabiics,  ill 
remaining  in  Egypt,  at  fome  leagues  diftant  from  Cano,  and  aoout  nine 
miles  from  the  Nile,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  burying  places  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  kings.  The  largeil  is  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  . 
each  fide  of  the  bale  fix  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  in  length.  d  be  apex 
is  13  feet  fquare.  The  feccnd  ilands  on  as  much  ground  as  the  hrfl,  out  is 
40  feet  lower.  It  was  a  fuperltition  among  this  people,  derived  from  the 
earlielt  times,  that  even  after  death  the  foul  continued  in  the  body  as  long  as 
it  remained  uncorrupted.  Hence  proceeded  the  cuftom  of  embalming,  or  of 
throwing  into  the  dead  body  fuch  vegetables  as  experience  had.  difeovered  to 
be  the.greateft  prefervatives  againii  putrefaction.  The  pyramids  were  erec¬ 
ted  wim-the  fame  view.  In  them  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  kings  .were 
concealed.  This  expedient,  together  with  embalming,  as  thefe  fuperftitiou3 
monarchs  conceived,  would  inevitably  fecure  a  fate  and  comfortable  retreat 
for  their  fouh  after  death.  Erom  what  we  read  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the 
temple  of  Belus,  and  other  works  of  the  Eaft,  and  from  what  travellers 
have  recorded  of  the  pyramids,  it  appears  that  they  were  really  fuperb  and 
magnificent  llruGures,  but  totally  void  of  eiegance.  d  he  oiders  of  archi¬ 
tecture  were  not  yet  known,  nor  even  the  conitruCtir.g  of  vaults.  The  arts 
in  which  thefe  nations,  next  to  architecture  principally  excelled,  were  rculp- 
ture  and  embroidery.  As  to  the  feiences,  they  had  all  along  continued  to 
bellow  their  principal  attention  on  aflronomy.  It  does  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  made  great  progrefs  in  explaining  the  caufes  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  univerfe,  or  indeed  in  ar.y  fpecies  of  rational  and  found  phi- 
lofophy.  To  derflonfirate  this  to  an  intelligent  reader,  it  is  Efficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  according  to  the  teftimony  of  facred  and  profane  writers,  the  abfurd 
reveries  of  magic  and  aflrology,  which  always  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  true  fcience,  were  in  high  elleem-  among  them  during  the 
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lateft  period  of  their  government.  The  countries  which  they  occupied  were 
extremely  fruitful,  and  afforded  without  much  labour  all  the  neceffaries,  and 
even  luxuries  of  life.  They  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  a  civilized  and  po¬ 
liced  life  in  great  cities.  Thefe  circumftances  had  tainted  their  manners  with 
effeminacy  and  corruption,  and  rendered  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Perfians,  a 
nation  juft  emerging  from  barbarifrrt,  of  confequence  brave  and  warlike. 
This  was  ftill  more  eafy  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art ;  when,  ftrength  and 
courage  were  the  only  circumftances  which  gave  the  advantage  to  one  nation 
over  another;  when,  properly  fpeaking,  there  were  no  fortified  places  which 
in  modern  times  have  been  difcovered  to  be  fo  ufeful  in  flopping  the  progrefs 
of  a  victorious  enemy  ;  and  when  the  event  of  a  battle  commonly  decided  the 
fate  of  an  empire.  But  we  muft  now  turn  our  attention  to  other  objefts. 

The  hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year  B.  C. 
529,  offers  little,  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits  our  regard  ;  but  when 
combined  with  that  of  Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  interefting.  The 
monarchs  who  fucceeded  Cyrus,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Greeks  to  exer.- 
cife  thofe  virtues  which  the  freedom  of  their  government  had  created  and 
confirmed.  Sparta  remained  under  the  influence  of  Lycurgus*  inftitutions  ; 
Athens  had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratidae,  a  family 
who  had  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Solon  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  power. 
Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the  luft  of  univerfal  empire,  which  fel- 
dom  fails  to  torment  the  breaft  of  tyrants,  led  Darius  (at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  Hippias,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Athens,  and  on  account 
of  the  Athenians  burning  the  city  of  Sardis),  to  fend  forth  his  numerous 
armies  from  Greece.  But  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible  foldiers 
who  under  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Alia.  Their  minds  were  enervated  by  luxury 
and  fervitude.  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  teemed  with  great  men,  whofe  minds 
were  nobly  animated  by  the  late  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Miltiades, 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  with  tenthoufand  Athenians  overcame  the 
Perfian  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  cavalry. 
His  countrymen,  Themiftocles  and  Ariftides,  the  fh  ft  celebrated  for  his  abili¬ 
ties,  the  fecond  for  his  virtue  gained  the  next  honours  to  the  general.  It 
does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  mention  the  event  of  this  war,  which,  as  the 
nobleft  monument  of  virtue  over  force,  of  courage  over  numbers,  of  liberty 
over  fervitude,  deferve  to  be  read  at  length  in  ancient  writers. 

Xerxes,  the  fon  of  Darius,  came  in  perfon  into  Greece,  with  an 
immenfe  army,  which  according  to  Herodotus,  amounted  to  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  one  hundred  thoufand  men.  This  account  has  been  juftly 
confidered  by  fome  ingenious  modern  writers  as  incredible.  The  truth  cannot 
now  be  afcertained  ;  but  that  the  army' of  Xerxes  was  extremely  numerous,  is 
the  moft  probable,  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire,  and  the  abfurd  praftice 
of  the  eaftem  nations  of  encumbering  their  camp  with  a  fuperfiuous  multitude. 
Whatever  the  numbers  of  his  army  were,  he  was  every  where  defeated  by  fea 
and  land,  and  efeaped  to  Alia  in  a  fifliing  boat.  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the 
Greeks  and  fo  well  did  they  know  that  “  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe ; 
“  that  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns,  and  looks  around  for  happinefs  in 
“  vain.”  But  though  the  Perfian  war  concluded  glorioufly  for  the  Greeks, 
it  is  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this  war,  that  the  fu'ofequent  misfortunes  of  that 
nation  are  to  be  attributed.  It  was  not  the  battles  in  which  they  fuffered 
the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  men,  but  thofe  in  which  they  had  acquired  an  immen- 
fity  of  Perfian  gold  ;  it  was  not  their  enduring  fo  many  hardfhips  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  but  their  connexions  with  the  Perfians  after  the  conclufion  of  it, 
which  fubverted  the  Grecian  eftablifhments,  and  ruined  the  moft  virtuous 
confederacy  that  ever  exifted  upon  earth.  The  Greeks  became  haughty 
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after  their  victories;  delivered  from  the  common  enemy,  they  began  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  one  another ;  their  quarrels  were  fomented  by  Perfian  gold,  of  which 
they  had  acquired  enough  to  make  them  defirous  of  more.  Hence 
proceeded  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war,  in  which  the  Athenians  and 
Eacedtemonians  afted  as  principals,  and  drew  after  them  the  other 
ftates  of  Greece.  They  continued  to  weaken  tht  mfelves  by  thefe  inteftine 
divifions,  till  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  (a  country  till  this  time  little  known, 
but  which,  by  the  aftive  and  crafty  genius  of  this  prince,  became  important 
and  powerful),  rendered  himfelf  the abfolute  mailer  of  Greece,  by  the  battle 
of  Cherontea-  But  this  conqueft  is  one  of  the  firft  we  meet  with  in 
hiftory  which  did  not  depend  on  the  event  of  a  battle.  Philip  had 
laid  his  fcheme  fo  deeply,  and  by  bribery,  promifes,  and  intrigues, 
gained  over  fuch  a  number  of  confiderable  perfons  in  the  feveral  dates  of 
Greece,  to  his  intered,  that  another  day  would  have  put  in  his  pofleflion 
what  Cheronsa  had  denied  him.  The  Greeks  had  loll  that  virtue  which 
was  the  bads  of  their  confederacy.  Their  popular  governments  ferved  only 
to  give  a  fandtion  to  their  licentioufnefs  and  corruption.  The  principal  ora¬ 
tors  in  mod  of  their  ftates,  were  bribed  in  the  fervice  of  Philip  ;  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  Demofthenes,  afiifted  by  truth  and  virtue,  was  unequal  to  the 
mean,  but  more  fedu&ive  arts  of  his  opponents,  who,  by  flattering  the  people, 
ufed  the  fureft  method  of  winning  their  affedlions. 

Philip  had  propofed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  Greece.  But  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  battle  of  Cheronasa. 
Upon  his  deceafe,  his  fon  Alexander  was  chofen  general  againft  the  PerCans, 
by  all  the  Grecian  ftates,  except  the  Athenians  and  Thebans.  Thefe 
made  a  feeble  effort  for  expiring  liberty  :  but  they  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  fuperior  force.  Secure  on  the  fide  of  Greece,  Alexander 
let  out  on  his  Perfian  expedition,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and 
five  thoufand  liorl'e.  Thefuccefs  of  this  army  in  conquering  the  whole  force 
of  Darius  in  three  pitched  battles,  in  over-running  and  fubduing  not  only  the 
countries  thenlcnown  to  the  Greeks,  but  many  parts  of  India,  the  very  names 
of  which  had  never  reached  an  European  ear,  has  been  deferibed  by  many 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  conftitutes  a  fingular  part  of 
the  hi  [lory  of  the  world.  .Soon  after  this  rapid  career  of  viftory  and 
fuccefs,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon.  His  captains,  after  facrificing 
all  his  family  to  their  ambition,  divided  among  them  his  dominions.  This 
gives  rife  to  a  number  of  teras  and  events  too  complicated  for  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  and  even  too  uninterefting.  After  confideriug  therefore  the  ftate  of 
arts  and  fciences  in  Greece,  we  ftiall  pafs  over  the  Roman  affairs,  where 
the  hiftorical  deduction  is  more  fimple,  and  alfo  more  important. 

The  bare  name  of  illuftrious  men  who  flourifhed  in  Greece  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  large  volume.  During  this 
period,  all  the  arts  were  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfe&ion  ;  and  the 
improvements  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  were  but  the  davvnings  of  this 
glorious  day.  Though  the  eaftern  nations  had  raifed  magnificent  and  ftupen- 
dous  ftrudlures,  the  Greeks  were  the  firft  people  in  the  world,  who,  in  their 
works  of  archite&ure,  added  beauty  to  magnificence,  and  elegance  to  gran¬ 
deur.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the  Ephefian  Diana,  are  the  firft 
monuments  of  good  tafte.  They  were  erected  by  the  Grecian  cdonies,  who 
fettled  in  Afia  Minor,  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Phidias,  the  Athenian, 
who  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  432,  is  the  firft  fculptor  whofe  works  have  been 
immortal.  Zeuxis,  Parrhafius,  and  Timantbeus,  during  the  fame  age,  firft 
difeovered  the  power  of  the  pencil,  and  all  the  magic  of  painting.  Com- 
pofition  in  all  its  various  branches,  reached  a  degree  of.perfeftion  in  the 
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Greek  language,  of  which,  a  modern  reader  can  hardly  .form  an  idea.  After 
Hefiod  and  Homer,  who  fiomifhed  tooo  years. before  .the  Chrifliap.'sera,  the 
tragic  poets,  -ZEfcliyltiS,.  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  the  tall  confidetable 
improvers  of  poetry.  Herodotus  gave  fimplicity.  and,  elegance  to  profaic 
writing.  Ifocrates  gave  it  cadence  and  harmony,  but  it. was  left  to  Thucydi¬ 
des  and  Demoflhenes  to  difco.ver  the  full  force  .of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  the  finer  arts  alone  that  the  Greeks  excelled.  Every  fpecies 
of  philofophy  was  cultivated. among  them  with, the,  utmoft  fuccefs.  Not  to 
mention  the  divine  Socrates,  the  virtues  of  whofe  life,  .and  the  excellence  ;of  ■ 
whole  philofpphy,  jullly  entitled  him  to  a  very  high  degree  of  veneration; 

bis  three  difciples  Plato,  Arjftotle,  and  .Xenophon,  may,  for  ftreng-th  of  rea- 

foning,  juitnefs  of  fentimeut,  and  propriety  of  expreffion,  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  the  writers  of  any  age  or  country.  Experience,  indeed,  in  a  long  conrfe 
of  years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets  in  nature,  with  wtych-thefe  philoiopbers 
were  unacquainted,  and  which  no  ftrength  of  genius  could  divine.  But 
whatever  fome  vain  empirics  in  learning  may  pretend,,  the  pip.ft  learned  and 
ingenious  men,  .both  in  Prance  and  England,  have  acknowledged  the  fupe- 
riotity  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  and  have  reckoned  themfelv.es  happy  -in 
catching  their  turn  of  thinking  and  manner  of  expreffion.  But  the  Greeks 
were  not  lefs  diftingui/hcd  for  their  aftive  than  for  their  fpeculative  talents. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  famous  .ftatefmcii  apd  war¬ 
riors,  ar.d  it  is  impoflible  to  mention  a  few  without  doing  injustice  to  a 
greater  number-  War  was  farft  reduced  to  a  fcience  by  the 'Greeks.  Their 
loldiers  fought  from  an  arfeclion  to  their  country,  and  an  ardour  .for  glorty, 
and  not  from  a  dread  of  their  fuperiors.  We  have  fegn, the  offers  of  this 
military  virtue  in  their  wars  againft  the  Perhaps  ;  the  caufe  of  it  was  the  wife 
laws  which  Amphictypn,  Solon,. and  Lycurgus-had  eflablifned  in  Greece. 
But  we  .m, uft  sow  have  this  nation,  whole  hiilory,  both  civil;  and  phjlofo- 
phical,  is  as  important  as  their  territory  was  iiiconfiderable,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Roman  ailairs,  which  are  ft  ill  more  intereftiug,  .both  on  their 
own  account,  and  from  the  relatiorfin  which,  they  Hand  to  thyfe  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Europe. 

the  character  of  Romulus,  thy  founder  of  the  Roman  Hate,  when  we 

n  view  him  as  the  leader  of  a  few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti,  is  an 

7  7*  objeft  of  extreme  mfignificance.  But  when  we  conlider  hjm  as  the 

Guilder  of  an  empire  as  extenfive  as  the  world,  and  whole  progrfcfs 
and  decline  have  occafioned  the  two  greateft  revolutions  that  ever  happened 
in  Europe,  we  cannot  help  being  intcrefted  in  his  conduct.  His  difpofi- 
tion  was  extremely  martial  ;  and  the  political  flate  of  Italy, , divided  into 
a  number  of  fmall  but  independent  dillridls,  afforded  a  noble  field  for  the 
duplay  of  military  talents.  Romulus  was  continually  embroiled  with  one 
or  other  cf  his  .neighbours  ;  and  war  was  the  only  employment  by  which  he 
and  his  companions  expedied  not  only,  to  aggrandiic  tbemfelves,  but  .even 
to  lubT.il.  > n  the  ccndtidl  of  his  wars  with  the  neighbouring  people,  we 
may  cbferve  the  lame  maxims  by  which  the  Romans  afterwards  became  maf- 
ters  of  the  world.  Inftead  of  deltroy.ing  the  nations  he  had  fuhjedled,  he 
united  tnem  to  the  Roman  flate,  whereby  Rome  acquired'  a  new  acceffion 
of  ftrength  from  every  war  (he  undertook,  and  became  powerful  and  po¬ 
pulous  Iropi  that  very  circumftance  which  ruins  and  depopulates  other 
kingdoms.  If  the  enemies,  with  which  he  contended  had,  by  means 
of  the  art  or  the  arms  they  employed,  any  confiderable  advantage,  Romu¬ 
lus  immediately  adopted  that  practice,  or  the  ufe  of  that  weapon,  and 
improved  the  military  fyltein  of  the  Romans  by  the  united  experience  of 
all  their  enemies.^  ,  We  have  an  example  of  both  theft  maxipis,  by  means  of 

which 
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uffiich  the  Roman  Hate  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  in  the -war  with 
the  -Sabines.  Romulus  having  conquered  tnat  nation,  not  only  united  them 
to  the  Romans,  but  finding  their  buckler  preferable  to  the  Roman,  inftantly 
threw  afide  tbe  latter,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Sabine  buckler  in  fighting  againtl 
othet  dates.  Romulus,  though  principally  attached  to  war,  did  not  altoge¬ 
ther  neglect  the  civil  policy  of  his  infant  kingdom.  lie  inilituted  what  was 
called  the  Senate,  a  court  originally  compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons,-  diil.in- 
guifhed  for  their  wifdom , and  experience.  He  enadled  laws  fov  the -adminis¬ 
tration  of  juitiee,  and  for  bridling  the  fierce  and  unruly  pafiions  pf  his  fol¬ 
lowers:  and  after  a  long  reign,  fpent  in  promoting. the  civil  or  mffit-tyy  interefts 
ofihis.country,  .was,  according  to  the  mod  probable  conjecture,  privately  B  c 
affaffinated,  by  lome  of  the  members  of  that  , Senate,  which  he  hunfeh 

had  .inilituted.  •  ,  -  .  •  . 

The  fuectffors  of  Romulus  were  all  very  extraordinary  perfon.ages.  Muma 
who  came  next  to  him,  effablffhed  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  and 
irifpired  them  with  that  veneration  for  an  oath,  which  was  ever  after  (the  foul 
of  their  military  difciphne.  Tulles  Hoffiiius,  Ancus  Martius,  Xarquinius 
Piilcus,  and  Servius  Tullius*  laboured  each,  during  his  re.igh,  for  the  grandeur 
of  Rome.  Bqt  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  fev-enth  and  lad  king,  having  ob- 
tained  the  crown  by  the  execrable  murder  of  his  father-in-law^  Servius,  con¬ 
tinued  to  fupport  it  by  the  mod  cruel  and  infamous  tyranny.  This,-  together 
with  the  infoleuce  of  his  for.  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who, -by  ddhonouring  Lucre- 
„tia,  a  Roman  lady,  affronted  the  whole  nation,  occafioned  the  expul-  B  c 
fiun  of  Tavq  ffn’s  family,;  and  with  it  the  fli-ffolufion  of  the  regal  ^09. 
government.  As  the  Romans,  however,  were  continually- engaged  in 
v/ar,  they  found  it  neceffary  to  have  feme  officer  inyeffed  with  iupreme  au¬ 
thority,  who  might  conduct  them  to  the  field,  and  .regulate-t  heir  -military  >en- 
|crprifas.  In  the  room  of  the  kipgs,  therefore,  they  appointed  two  annual 
masidrates,  called  confuls,  who,  without  creating  the  Came  jealoufy,  fucceeded 

all  the  powers  of  their  fover.eigas.  T-his  refolution  wasi extremely  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  confuls  whq  enjoyed  but  a  temporary 
.  power,  were,  defirous.  of  Jignalizlng  th.eir  reign  by  ffime  great  a&ion  :  each 
yipd  with  thofe  who  had  .gone  before  him,  and  live  Rqmuas  were  daily  leo  on  l 
agamd  fume  new  enemy.  When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  p.eo.p-le,  (naturally 
warlike,  were  irifpired  to  deeds  of  valour,  by  every  confederation  whum  could 
tutcice  them  ;  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  foldters,  and  fought  for 
their  Lnds,  their  children,  and  their  liberties,  we  need  not  be  inrprifed 
that  they  ihould,  in  the  courfe  of  fame  centuries,  extend  their  power  all  over 

The  Romans,  now  fecure  at  home,  and  finding  no  enerpy  to  contend  with, 
-turn  their  eyep  abroad,  and  meet  -with  a  powerful  rival  in  the  Carthaginians. 
This  Hate  had  been  founded  or  enlarged  on  the  coalt  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  Africa,  fome  time  before  Rome,  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  anno  B.  C. 
869,  and,  according,  to  the  pradfice  iff  their  mother  country,  they  l.adcum- 
-  vated  . commerce  and  naval  greatnefs.  . 

Carthage,  in  this  defjgu.,  had  proved  wonderfully  fuccefsfuh  _  She  now 
commanded  both  lides  of  the  Mediterranean,  Beijdes  that  of  Africa,  wnich 
flie  aim. off  entirely  pofftffed,  ffie  had  extended  herlelf  on  the  Spaaiih  iides 
through  the  Straits.  Thus  roiffreis  of  the  lea,  and  of  commerce,  ihe  had 
feized  on  the  Hands  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  Sicily  had  difficulty  to  defend 
itfelf ;  and  the  Romans  were  too  nearly  threatened  not  to  take  up  B  c 
aims.  Hence  a  fuccefficn  of  haftilities  between  Jthefe  rival  bates,  a6i. 
known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Punic  wars,  in  which  the  Cartha-  ■ 
ginians,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  were  an  unequal  match^ior^  the 
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Romans.  Carthage  was  a  powerful  republic  when  Rome  was  an  inco'nfider* 
able  ftate;  but  fhe  was  now  become  corrupt  and  effeminate,  while  Rome 
Was  in  the  vigour  of  her  political  conftitution.  Carthage  employed  mercen¬ 
aries  to  carry  on  her  wars ;  Rome,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  com- 
pofed  of  foldiers.  The  firft  war  with  Carthage  lafted  twenty-three  years, 
and  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of  fighting  on  the  fea,  with  which  they  had 
liitherto  been  unacquainted.  A  Carthaginian  velfel  was  wrecked  on  their 
B  C.  coa^ »  *hey  it  for  a  model ;  in  three  months  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
360.  an^  conful  Duilius,  who  fought  their  firft  naval  battle,  was  vic¬ 
torious.  It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  all  the  tranfaCtions 
of  thefe  wars.  The  behaviour  of  Regulus,  the  Roman  general,  may  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  which  then  animated  this  people.  Being  taken 
prifoner.  in  Africa,  he  is  fent  back  on  his  parole  to  negotiate  a  change  of 
q  prifoners.  He  maintains  in  the  fenate,  the  propriety  of  that  law 
256.  which  cutoff  from  thofe  who  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  taken,  all  hopes 
of  being  faved,  and  returns  to  a  certain  death. 

Neither  was  Carthage,  though  corrupted,  deficient  of  great  men.  Or  all 
the  enemies  the  Romans  ever  had  to  con'tend  with,  Hannibal  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian,  was  the  moft  inflexible  and  dangerous.  His  father  Hamilcar  had  imbib¬ 
ed  an  extreme  hatred  againft  the  Romans,  and  having  fettled  the  inteftine 
troubles  of  his  country,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  ir.fpire  his  fon, 
though  but  nine  years  old,  with  bis  own  fentiments.  For  this  purpofe  he 
ordered  a  folemn  facrifice  to  be  offered  to  Jupiter,  and  leading  his  fon  to  the 
altar,  afked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition 
againft  the  Romans;  the  courageous  boy  not  only  confented  to  go,  blit 
conjured  his  father,  by  the  gods  prefent,  to  form  him  to  victory,  and  teach 
him  the  art  of  conqueiing.  That  1  will  joyfully  do,  replied  Hamilcar,  and 
with  all  the  care  of  a  father,  who  loves  you,  if  you  will  fwear  upon  the  altar 
to  be  an  eternal  enemy  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  readily  complied;  and 
the.  folemnity  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  facrednefs  of  the  oath,  made  fuch 
an  lmpreffion  upon  his  mind,  as  nothing  afterwards  could  ever  efface.  Be- 
appointed  general  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  croffes  the  Ebro,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps,  and  in  a  moment  falls  down  upon  Italy.  The  lofs 
B.  C.  f°ur  battles  threatens  the  fall  of  Rome.  Sicily  fides  with  the  con- 
318.  queior.  Hieronymus,  king  of  Syracufe,  declares  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  almoft  all  Italy  abandons  them.  In  this  extremity,  Rome 
oved  its  prefervation  to  three- great  men.  Fabius  Maximus,  defpifing  popular 
camoui,  and  the  military  ardour  of  his  countrymen,  declines  coming  to  an 
en5agement.  The  ftrength  of  Rome  has  time  to  recover.  Marcell  us  ratfes 
ie  iege  of  Nola,  takes  Syracufe,  and  revives  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his 
troops.  Fhe  Romans  admired  the  character  of  thefe  great  men,  but  faw 
omething  more  divine  in  the  young  Scipio.  The  fuccefs  of  this  young  hero 
confirmed  the  popular  opinion,  that  he  was  of  divine  extraction,  and  held 
converfe  with  the  Gods.  At  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  flies  into 
B.  C.  ‘■’Pain>  where  both  his  father  and  uncle  had  loft  their  lives,  attacks 
310.  New  Carthage,  and  carries  it  at  the  firft  affault.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Africa,  kings  fubmit  to  him,  Carthage  trembles  in  her  turn,  and 
ecs  iei  armies  defeated.  Hannibal,  fixteen  years  victorious,  is  in  vain  cal- 
B.  C.  e<^  to  defend  his  country.  Carthage  is  rendered  tributary,  gives 

301.  hoftages,  and  engages  never  to  enter  upon  a  war,  but  with  the  confent 
of  the  Roman  people. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome  had  inconfiderable  wars,  but  great 
*  ^ories  >  before  this  time  its  wars  were  great,  and  its  victories  inconlider- 

able. 
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able.  At  tills  time  the  world  was  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts  ;  in 
the  one  fought  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians :  the  other  was  agitated  by 
thofe  quarrels  which  had  lafted  finee  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Their  fjene  of  ar&ion  was  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Eail.  The  dates  of 
Greece  nad  once  more  difengaged  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke.  They 
were  divided  into  three  confederacies,  the  Etolians,  Acheans,  and  Boeotians ; 
each  of  thefe  was  an  affociation  of  free  cities,  which  had  affemblies  and  ma- 
gidrates  in  common.  The  Etolians  were  the  mod  confiderable  of  them  all. 
The  kings  of  Macedon  maintained  that  fuperiority,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  balance  of  power  was  little  attended  to,  a  great  prince  naturally 
poffeffed  over  his  lefs  powerful  neighbours.  Philip,  the  prefent  monarch, 
had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the  Greeks,  by  fome  unpopular  and  tyran¬ 
nical  deps  ;  the  Etolians  were  mod  irritated ;  and  hearing  the  fame  of  the 
Roman  arms,  called  them  into  Greece,  and  overcame  Philip  by  their  afiidance. 
The  vidtory,  however,  chiefly  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans. 
The  Macedonian  garrifons  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Greece  ;  the  cities  were 
all  declared  free  ;  but  Philip  became  a  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  the  da¬ 
tes  of  Greece  became  their  dependents.  The  Etolians  difcovering  their  fird 
error,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by  another  dill  more  dangerous  to  themfelves, 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  As  they  had  called  the  Romans  in¬ 
to  Greece,  to  defend  them  againd  king  Philip,  they  now  called  in  Antioch- 
us,  king  of  Syria,  to  defend  them  againd  the  Romans-  The  famous  Hanni¬ 
bal  too  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  prince,  who  was  at  this  time  the  mod  power¬ 
ful  monarch  in  the  Ead,  and  the  fucceffor  to  the  dominions  of  Alexander  in 
Ada.  But  Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice  fo  much  as  that  of  the  Eto¬ 
lians  ;  for  indead  of  renewing  the  war  in  Italy,  where  Hannibal,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  judged  the  Romans  to  be  the  mod  vulnerable,  he  landed  in  Greece 
with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  and  being  overcome  without  difficulty,  fled  over 
into  Afia.  In  this  war  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  Philip  for  conquering  Antioch¬ 
us,  as  they  had  before  done  of  the  Etolians  for  conquering  Philip.  They  now 
purfue  Antiochus,  the  lad  object  of  their  refentment,  into  Afia,  and 
having  vanquiffied  him  by  fea  and  land,  compel  him  to  fubmit  to  an  in-  ^6o  ’ 
famous  treaty. 

In  thefe  conqueds  the  Romans  dill  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  pof- 
fefs  their  territory :  they  did  not  even  change  the  form  of  government ;  the 
conquered  nations  became  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people  ;  which  denomina¬ 
tion,  however,  under  a  fpecious  name,  concealed  a  condition  very  fervile, 
and  inferred  that  they  (hould  fubmit  to  whatever  was  required  of  them. 
When  we  refleft  on  thefe  eafy  conqueds,  we  have  reafon  to  be  adonifhed  at 
the  refidance  which  the  Romans  met  with  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  for  the  fpace  of  26  years  But  this  monarch  had  great  refources.  His 
kingdom  bordered  on  the  inacceffible  mountains  of  Caucafus,  abounded  in  a 
race  of  men  whofe  minds  were  not  enervated  by  pleafure,  and  whofe  bodies 
were  firm  and  vigorous,  and  he  gave  the  Romans  more  trouble  than  even 
Hannibal. 

The  different  dates  of  Greece  and  Afia,  who  now  began  to  feel  the 
weight  of  their  yoke,  but  had  not  a  fpirit  to  (hake  it  off,  were  tranfported  at 
finding  a  prince  who  dared  to  drew  himfelf"an  enemy  to  the  P.omans,  and 
cheerfully  fubmitted  to  his  protection.  Mithridates,  however,  at  lad,  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  Romans.  Vanquifhed  luc- 
ceffively  by  Sy  11a  and  Lucullus,  be  was  at  length  fubdued  by  Pompey,  and 
dripped  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  life,  in  the  year  B.  C.  63.  In 
Africa,  the  Roman  arms  met  with  equal  fuccefs.  Marius,  in  conquer- 
ffig  Jugurtha,  made  all  fecure  in  that  quarter.  Even  the  barbarous 
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rations  beyond  the  Alps  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms, 
Gallia. Narbouenfis  had  been  reduced  into  a  province.  The  Oinibri,  Teutones, 
and  tlie  otlier  northern  nations  of  Europe,  broke  into  this  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  fame  Marius,  wfibfe  name  was  fo  terrible  in  Afric^j  then 
B-  T-  made  the  north  of  Europe  to  tremble.  The  barbarians  retired  to  their 
*°-1‘  wilds  and'  deferts,  lefe  formidable  than  the  Roman  legions.  But  while 
Rome  conquered  the  world,  there  fubfified  an  eternal  war  within  her  wails. 
This  war  had  fubfified  from  the  fwR  period  of  the  government.  Rome, 
after  the  cxp'ulfion  of  her  kings,  enjoyed  but  a  partial  liberty'.  The  defceri- 
Rants  of  the  fenators,  who  were  diltinguifned  Uy  the  names  of  Patricians,  were 
invefied  with  fo  many  odious  privileges,  that  the  people  felt  their  dependence, 
and  became  determined  to  lhake  it  off.  A  thoufand  difputes  on  the  fubjeCf, 
arofe  betwixt  them  and  the  Patricians,  which  always  terminated  in  favour  of 
liberty. 

Thefe  difputes,  while  the  Romans  preferved  their  virtue,  were  not  attended 
with  any  dangerous  confcquences.  The  Patricians,  who  loved  their  country, 
cheerfully  parted  with  fome  of  their  piivileg-es  to  fatisfy  the  people :  and 
the  people  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  obtained  laws,  by  which  they 
might  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  firR  offices  of  the  Rate,  and  though  they 
had  the  power  of  nomination,  always  named  Patricians.  But  when  the 
Romans,  by  the  conqueft  of  foreign  nations,  became  acquainted  with 
ail  their  ‘luxuries  and  refinements ;  when  they  became  tainted  with  the 
effeminacy  and  corruption  of  the  eafierri  courts,  atid  fported  with  eyery 
thing  juft  and  honourable  in  order  to  obtain  them,  the  Rate,  torn  by 
the  factions  between  its  members,  and  without  virtue  on  either  fide  to  keep 
it  together,  became  a  prey  to  its  own  children.  Hence  the  bloody  [editions 
of  the  Gracchi,  which  paved  the  way  for  an  inextinguifhable  hatred  between 
the  nobles  and  commons,  and  made  it  eafy  for  any  turbulent  demagogue  to 
put  them  in  adtion  againfi  each  other.  The  love  of  their  country  was  now  no 
more  than  a  fpecious  name  ;  the  better  fort  were  too  wealthy  and  effeminate 
tofubmitto  the  rigours  of  military  difcipline,  and  the  foldiers,  compofed  of 
the  dregs  of  the  republic,  were  no  longer  citizens.  They  had  little  refpedt 
for  any  but  their  commander  ;  under  his  banner  they  fought,  and  conquered, 
and  plundered  ;  and  for  him  they  were  ready  to  die.  He  might  command 
them  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  country.  They  who  knew  no 
country  but  the  camp,  and  no  authority  but  that  of  their  general,  were  ever 
ready  to  obey  him.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Roman  conqueRs,  however,  which 
required  their  keeping  on  foot  feveral  armies  at  the  fame  time,  retarded  the 
fubverfion  of  the' republic.  Thefe  armies  were  fo  many  checks  upon  each 
other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  foldiers  of  Sy  11a,  Rome  would  have  furrender- 
■ed  its  liberty  to  the  army  of  Marius. 

Julius  Caefar  at  length,  appears.  By  fubduing  the  Gauls,  he  gained  his 
country  the  moR  ufeful  conqueR  it  ever  made.  Pompey,  his  own 
B  rival,  is  overcome  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia.  Csefar  appears  vi&orious 
:>0'  almoft  at  the  fame  time  all  over  the  world  ;  in  Egypt,  in  Afia,  in 
Mauritania,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Britain  :  conqueror  on  all  fides,  he  is 
acknowledged  maRer  at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  empire.  Brutus  and 
Caffius  think  to  give  Rome  her  liberty,  by  (tabbing  him  in  the  fenate- 
B-  c-  houfe.  But  though  they  thereby  deliver  the  Romans  fr»m  the 
44’  tyranny  of  Julius,  the  republic  does  not  maintain  its  freedom.  It  falls 
into  the  hands  of  Mark  Antony  ;  young  Ctefar  O&avianns,  nephew  to  Julius 
Csefar,  wrefls  it  from  him  by  the  fea-fight  at  Aftinrn,  and  there  is  no 
C’  Brutus  or  Caffius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thole  friends  of  liber- 
jI‘  ty  had  killed  themfelves  in  defpair;  and  Odtavius,  under  the  name  of 
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Auguftus,  and  title  of  emperor,  remained  the  undifturbed  matter  of  the 
empire.  During  thefe  civil  commotions,  the  Romans  ftill  prefervdd  the 
glory  of  their  arms  among  diftant  nations  ;  and  while  it  was  unknown  who 
(ho uld  be  matter  of  Rome,  the  Romans  were,  without  difpute,  the  matters 
of  the  world.  Their  military  difciphne  and  valour  abolilhed  all  the  remains  of 
the  Carthaginian,  the  Periian,  the  Greek,  the  Affyrian,  and  Macedonian 
glory  ;  they  were  now  only  a  name;  No  looner,  therefore,  was  Octavius  efta- 
blilhed  on  the  throile,  than  ambaffadors  from  all  quarters  of  the  known  world 
crowded  to  bake  their  fubmillious.  ./Ethiopia  fues  for  peace  ;  the  Parthlans, 
Vvho  had  been  a  molt  formidable  enemy,  court  his  fricndttnp  ;  India  feeks  his 
alliance  Pannonia  acknowledges  him  ;  Germany  dreads  him;  and  the  Wefer 
deceives  his  laws.  Victorious  by  fea  and  land,  he  Ihuts  the  temple  of  ^ 
Janus.  The  whole  earth  lives  in  peace  under  his  power,  and  Jefus  ^ 
Chrift  comes  into  the  world  four  years  before  the  common  sera. 

Having  thus  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  government,  while  it  re¬ 
mained  a  republic,  our  plan  obliges  us  to  fay  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
arts,  fciences,  and  manners  of  that  people.  Daring  the  firft  ages  of  the  re¬ 
public,  the  Romans  lived  in  a  total  negleCt,  or  rather  contempt,  of  2II 
the  elegant  improvements  of  life.  War,  politics,  and  'agriculture,  were 
the  only  arts  they  ftudied,  becaufe  they  were  the  only  arts  they  efteem- 
ed.  But  upon  the  dovvnfal  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  having  no  enemy 
to  dread  from  abroad,  began  to  tatte  the  fweets  of  fecurity,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  arts.  Their  progrefs,  however,  was  not  gradual,  as  in  the 
other  countries  we  have  defcribed.  The  conquett  of  Greece  at  once  put 
them  in  poffeflion  of  every  thing  mod  rare,  curious,  or  elegant.  iD'la,  which 
Was  the  next  viftim,  offered  all  its  ftores  ;  and  the  Romans,  from  the  molt 
fnnple  people,  fpeedily  became  acquainted  with  all  the  arts,  the  luxuries,  and 
refinements  of  the  whole  earth.  Eloquence  they  had  always  cultivated  as 
the  high  road  to  honour  and  preferment.  The  ,  orations  of  Cicero  are 
inferior  only  to  thole  of  Demolthenes.  In  poetry,  Virgil  yields  only  to 
Homer,  whofe  verfe,  like  the  profe  of  Demofthenes,  may  be  confidered  as 
inimitable.  Horace,  however,  in  his  Satires '  and  Epiftles,  had  no  model 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Hands  to  this  day  unrivalled  in  that  ipecies  of  writ¬ 
ing.  In  hiftory,  the  Romans  can  boatt  of  Eivy,  who  poffeffes  all  the  natural 
eale  of  Herodotus,  and  is  more  defcriptive,  more  eloquent,  and  fentimental. 
Tacitus  indeed,  did  not  flourilh  in  the  Auguftan  age,  but  his  works  do  him- 
felf  the  greateft  honour,  while  they  difgrace  his  country  and  human  nature, 
whofe  corruptions  and.  vices  he  paints  in  the  mod  linking  colours.  In  phi- 
lofophy,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  fyilecn  of  the  Greek 
philofopher  Epicurus,  defcribed  in  the  nervous  poetry  of  Lucretius,  the 
Romans,  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  made  not  the  leatt  attempt.  In 
tragedy  they  never  produced  any  thing  excellent;  and  Terence,  though  re¬ 
markable  for  purity  of  tlyle,  wants  that  comica  •vis,  or  lively  vein  of  hu¬ 
mour,  that  diftinguilhes  the  Greek  comedians,  and  which  diftinguilhes  our 
Shakefpeare. 

We  now  return  to  our  hiftory,  and  are  arrived  at  an  seta  which  prefents  us 
with  a  fet  of  monfters,  under  the  name  of  emperors,  whofe  hiftories,  a  few 
excepted,  difgrace  human  nature.  They  did  not  indeed  abolilh  the  forms 
of  the  Roman  republic,  though  they extinguilhed  its  liberties;  and  while 
they  were  prafitifing  the  moll  unwarrantable  cruelties  upon  their  fubjecls, 
they  themfclves  were  the  flaves  of  their  foldiers.  They  made  the  world  trem¬ 
ble,  while  they  in  their  turn  trembled  at  the  army.  Rome,  from  the  time 
of  Augullus,  became  the  moll  defpotic  empire  that  ever  fubiifted  in  Europe. 
To  form  an  idea  of  their  government,  we  need  only  recall  to  our  mind  the 
(Situation  of  Turkey  at  prefent.  It  is  of  no  importance  therefore  to  confider 


the  charadfter  of  the  emperors,  fince  they  had  no  power  but  what  arofe  from, 
a  mercenary  {landing  army ;  nor  to  enter  into  a  detail  with  regard  to  the; 
tranfaflions  of  the  court,  which  were  directed  with  that  caprice,  cruelty,  and 
corruption,  which  univerfalty  prevail  render  a  defpotic  government.  When 
it  is  faid  that  the  Roman  republic  conquered  the  world,  it  is  only  meant  of 
the  civilized  part  of  it,  chiefly  in  Greece,  Carthage,,  and  Afia.  A  more 
difficult  task  ftill  remained  for  the  emperors,  to  fubdue  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  ;  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  even  the  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  Scotland  ;  for  though  thefe  countries  had  been  difeovered, 
they  were  not  effectually  fubdued  by  the  Roman  generals.  Thefe  nations, 
though  rude  and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent.  It  was  rather  from 
the  fuperiorlt^  of  their  difeipline  than  of  their  courage  that  the  Romans 
gained  any  advantage  over  them.  The  Roman  wars  with  the  Germans  are- 
deferibed  by  Tacitus,  and  from  his  accounts  though  a  Roman,  it  is  eafy 
to  difeover  with  what  bravery  they  fought,  and  with  what  reluctance  they 
fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  From  the  obffinate  refiftance  of  the  Germans, 
we  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  the  Romans  met  with  in  fuhduing  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  The  centefts  were  on  both  fides  bloody  ;  the  countries 
of  Europe  were  fucceffively  laid  wade,  the  inhabitants  periffied  in  the  field, 
many  were  carried  into  flavery,  and  but  a  feeble  remnant  fubmitted  to  the 
Roman  power.  Thefituation  of  affairs  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  The  barbarous  nations,  indeed,  from  their  intercourfe 
with  the  Romans,  acquired  fome  tafte  for  the  arts,  feiences,  languages,  and 
manners  of  their  new  mailers.  Thefe,  however,  were  but  miferable  confola- 
tions  for  the  lofs  of  liberty,  for  being  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  for 
being  overawed  by  mercenary  foldiers  kept  in  pay  to  reftrain  them,  and  for 
being  delivered  over  to  rapacious  governors,  who  plundered  them  without 
mercy.  The  only  circumftance  which  could  fupport  them  under  thefe  com¬ 
plicated  calamities,  was  the  hope  of  feeing  better  days. 

.  The  Roman  empire,  now  ftretched  out  to  fuch  an  extent,  had  loft  its 
fpring  and  force.  It  contained  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  diffolution  ;  and  the 
violent  irruptions  of  the  Goths',  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  haf- 
tcued  its  definition.  Thefe  fierce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengeance’ 
on  the  empire,  either  inhabited  the  various  parts  of  Germany,  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  fcattered  over  the  vaft  countries 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  north-weft  of  Afia,  which  are  now  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  tjie  Foies,  the  fiibjects  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  the  Tartars.  They  were  drawn  from  their  native  country  by  that 
reftleffhefs,  which  actuates  the  minds  of  barbarians,  and  makes  them  rove 
from  home  in  queft  of  plunder,  or  new  fettlements.  The  iirft  invaders  met 
with  a  powerful  refiftance  from  the  fuperior  difeipline  of  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions ;  but  this,  inilead  of  daunting  men  of  a  ftrong  and  impetnous  tem¬ 
per,  only  roufed  them*  to  vengeance.  They  return  to  their  companions, 
acquaint  them  with  the  unknown  conveniences  and  luxuries  that  abounded 
in  countries  better  cultivated,  or  blcfi’ed  with  a  milder  climate  than  their 
own  i  they  acquaint  them  with  the  battles  they  have  fought,  or  the  friends- 
they  had  loft,  and  warm  them  with  refentment  againft  their  opponents. 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men  (fays  an  elegant  hiftorian,  in  deferibing  this  feenc 
of  defolation)  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  flaves  and  flocks,  iffued 
forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  queft  of  new  fettlements.  New  adventurers- 
followed  them.  The  lands  which-  they  deferted,  were  occupied  by  more 
remote  tribes  of  barbarians.  Thefe  in  their  turn,  pufhed  forward  into  more 
fertile  countries,  and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increafing,  rolled  on,  and 
fwept  every  thing  before  them.  Wherever  the  barbarians  marched,  their 
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Scute  was  marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged  or  deftroyed  all  around  them. 
They  made  no  diftin&ion  between  what  was  facred  and  what  was  profane. 
They  refpefted  no  age,  or  fex,  or  rank.  If  a  man  was  called  to  fix  upon 
the  period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  was  moll  calamitous  and  afflidfed,  he  would,  without  hefitation, 
name  that  which  elapfed  from  the  death  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  A.  D.  395* 
to  the eftablilhment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  A.  D.  57 The  ^tempo¬ 
rary  authors,  who  beheld  that  fcene  of  defolation,  labour  and  are  at  lofs  for 
expreffions  to  defcribe  the  horror  of  it.  The  feourge  oj  God,  the  dejhoyer  of 
nations,  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  dittmguiffi  the  molt  noted  o 
the  barbarous  leaders. 

Conftantine,  who  was  emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
who  had  embraced  Chriftianity,  changed  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to 
Conftantinople.  This  occafioned  a  prodigious  alteration.  1  he  wei-  A  D 
tern  and  eaftern  provinces  were  feparated  from  each  other,  and  go- 
verned  by  different  fovereigns.  The  withdrawing  of  the  Roman  legions 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  Eaft,  threw  down  the  weilern  bar¬ 
riers  of  the  empire,  and  laid  it  open  to  the  invaders.  _ 

Rome  (now  known  by  the  name  of  the  IVeJiern  Empire,  in  contradininc- 
tion  of  Conftantinople,  which,  from  its  fituation,  was  called  the  Ea/lern  Em¬ 
pire),  weakened  by  this  diviiion,  becomes  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations. 
Its  ancient  glory,  vainly  deemed  immortal,  is  effaced,  and  Odoacer,  a  Dai- 
barian  chieftain,  is  feated  on  the  throne  of  the  Casfars.  Ihefe  irruptions 
into  the  empire  were  gradual  and  fucceffive.  The  immenfe  A 
fabric  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  work  of  many  ages,  and  feveral  , ^ 

centuries  were  employed  in  demolilhing  it.  The  ancient  difcipline  of 
the  Romans,  in  military  affairs,  was  fo  efficacious,  that  the  remains  of  it  def- 
cended  to  their  fucceffors,  and  mull  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  all  their 
enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their  emperors,  and  the  univerfal 
corruption  of  manners  among  the  people.  Satiated  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
known  world,  the  emperors  were  at  a  lofs  to  find  new  provocatives.  T  he 
molt  diftant  regions  were  explored,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  was  exercif- 
ed,  and  the  tribute  of  provinces  expended  upon  one  favourite  difti.  T.  he 
tyranny  and  the  univerfal  depravation  of  manners  that  prevailed  under  the 
emperors,  or,  as  they  are  called  Caefars,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  thofe  nations  who  overcame  them. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Saxons,  a  German  nation, 
were  matters  of  the  fouthern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks 
another  tribe  of  Germans,  of  Gaul ;  the  Goths  of  Spain  ;  the  Goths  and 
Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Scarcely  any  veftige  of  the 
'Roman  policy,  jurifprudence,  arts,  or  literature,  remained.  New  forms  of 
government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dreffes,  new  languages,  and  new 
names  of  men  and  countries,  were  every  where  introduced. 

From  this  period,  till  the  1 6th  century,  Europe  exhibited  a  pifture  of  molt 
melancholy  Gothic  barbarity.  Literature,  fcience,  tafte,  were  words  fcarce* 
ly  in  ufe  during  thefe  ages.  Perfpns  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  in  the  moll 
eminent  ftations,  could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  un- 
derftand  the  Breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  fome  of 
them  could  fcarcely  read  it.  The  human  mind,  negle&ed,  uncultivated,  and^ 
deprefied,  funk  into  the  moft  profound  ignorance.  The  fuperior  genius  ot 
Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  yth  century,  governed  France 
and  Germany,  with  part  of  Italy;  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  du¬ 
ring  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  century,  endeavoured  to  difpel  this  darkneis, 
and  give  their  fubjefts,  a  Ihort  glimpfe  of  light.  But  the  ignorance  of  the 
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age  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  inftitutions.  The  darknefs  return-, 
ed,  and  even  increafed  ;  fo  that  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
ftifm  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 

A  new  divifion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new  fpecies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  formerly  unknown  ;  which  fmgular  inflitution  is  now  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  Feudal  Syjlem.  The  king  or  general  who  led  the  barbarians 
to  conqueft,  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  vanquifhed  among  his  chief  officers, 
binding  thofe  on  whom  they  were  bellowed  to  follow  his  ftandard  with  a 
number  of  men,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his  defence.  The  chief  officers  imitated 
the  example  of  the  fovereign,  and  in  diftributing  portions  of  their  lands  among 
their  dependents  annexed  the  fame  condition  to  the  grant.  But  though  this 
fyftem  feemed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  defence  againft  a  foreign  enemy, 
it  degenerated  into  a  fyftem  of  oppreffion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  and  intolerable.  They  re¬ 
duced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  ftate  of  aftual  fervitude.  They  were 
deprived  of  the  natural  and  moft  unalienable  rights  of  humanity.  They 
were  flaves  fixed  to  the  foil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  fale  or  by  conveyance.  Every 
offended  baron  or  chieftain  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  lought  redrefs  at 
the  head  of  his  vaffals,  His  adverfaries  met  him  in  like  hoftile  array. 
The  kindred  and  dependents  of  the  aggreffors,  as  well  as  of  the  defender, 
were  involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining 
neuter  *. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the  encroachment  of  their  nobles  with 
impatience.  In  order  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance  thofe 
potent  vaffals,  who  while  they  enflaved  the  people,  controlled  or  gave  laws 
to  the  crown,  a  plan  was  adopted  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  towns. 
Thefe  privileges  abolifhed  all  marks  of  fervitude  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  were  formed  into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a 
council,  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  nomination. 

The  acquifition  of  liberty  made  fuch  a  happy  change  in  the  condition 
of  mankind,  as  roufed  them  from  the  ftupidity  and  ina&ion  into  which 
they  had  been  funk  by  the  wretchednefs  of  their  former  ftate.  A  fpirit  of 
induftry  revived  ;  commerce  became  an  objedl  of  attention,  and  began  to 
flourifh. 

Various  caufes  contributed  to  revive  this  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  to  renew 
the  intercourfe  between  different  nations.  Conftantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
Eaftern  or  Greek  empire,  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
who  overthrew  that  of  the  Weft.  In  this  city  fome  remains  of  literature  and 
fcience  were  preferved  i  this  too,  for  many  ages,  was  the  great  emporium  of 
trade,  and  where  fome  relilhforthe  precious  commodities  and  curious  manu¬ 
factures  of  India  was  retained.  They  communicated  fome  knowledge  of  thefe 
A  D  to  their  neighbours  in  Italy  ;  and  the  crufades,  which  were  begun  by 
icr/j"  ^le  Chriftian  powers  of  Europe  with  a  view  to  drive  the  Saracens  from 
Jerufalem,  opened  a  communication  between  Europe  and  the  Eaft. 
Conftantinople  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Chriftian 
armies  in  their  way  to  Paleitine,  or  on  their  return  from  thence.  Though 
the  objeft  of  thefe  expeditions  was  conqueft,  and  not  commerce,  and  though 
the  iffue  of  them  proved  unfortunate,  their  commercial  effects  were  both  bene¬ 
ficial  and  permanent,  ' 

Soon 

*  This  Gothic  fyftem  ftill  prevails  in  Poland  :  a  remnant  of  it  continued  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  fo  late  as  the  year  1748.  And  even  in  England,  a  country  renowned 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  fome  relics  of  thefe  Gothic  inftitutions  are  perceivable  at  this 
dyy- 
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Soon  after  the  clofe  of  the  holy  war,  the  mariner’s  compafs  was  invented, 
which,  facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  ^  D 
brought  them  nearer  to  each  other.  The  Italian  Hates,  particularly  I50a> 
thofe  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  began  to  eftablifh  a  regular  commerce 
with  the  Eaft,  and  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  Tich 
productions  of  India.  Thefe  commodities  they  difpofed  of  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acquire  fome  tafte  of 
elegance  unknown  to  their  predeceffors,  or  defpifed  by  them.  During  the 
t2th  and  13th  centuries,  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almcft  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  thofe  ages  by  the  name  of 
Lombards.  Companies,  or  focieties  of  Lombard  merchants,  fettled  in  every 
different  kingdom  ;  they  became  the  carriers,  the  manufa&urers,  and  the  ban¬ 
kers  of  Europe.  One  of  thefe  companies  fettled  in  London,  and  from  thence 
the  name  of  Lombard  ftreet  was  derived. 

Whilft  the  Italians  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  cultivated  trade  with  fuch  in¬ 
duftry  and  fuccefs,  the  commercial  fpirit  awakened  in  the  north  towards  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  round  the  Baltic,  were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  intefted 
that  fea  with  their  piracies,  this  obliged  the  cities  of  Lubec  and-Hamburgh, 
foon  after  they  had  begun  to  open  fome  trade  with  the  Italians,  to  enter  into 
a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  derived  fuch  advantage  from  this  union 
that  other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy  ;  and,  in  a  fhcrt  time,  eighty 
of  the  moft  confiderable  cities,  fcattered  through  thofe  large  countries  of 
Germany  and  Flanders,  which  ftretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Co¬ 
logne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  an  alliance,  called  the  Hanfeatic  League;  which 
became  fo  formidable  that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded 
by  the  greateft  monarchy  The  members  of  this  powerful  affociation  formed 
the  firll  fyftematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  condu&ed 
it  by  common  laws  enaCted  in  their  general  affemblies.  i  hey  fupplied  the 
reft  of  Europe  with  naval  ftores,  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  moll 
eminent  of  which  was  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  they  eftabhfhed  ftaples,  in 
which  their  commerce  wasj  regularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards 
brought  the  produdions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufaaures  of  Italy, 
and  exchanged  them  for  the  more  Dulky,  but  not  lefs  ufeful  commodities  of 
the  North. 

As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombards 
and  Hanfeatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  fuch 
extent,  as  well  as  advantage,  as  diffufed  among  them  a  general  habit  of  induftry, 
which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  moft  opulent,  the 
moft  populous,  and  beft  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  thefe  provihees  of  which  he  A  D 

difeovered  the  true  caufe,^  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  13',0* 

excite  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  his  own  fubjeCts,  who,  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  their  fituation,  and  igr.orant  of  the  fource  from  which  opu¬ 
lence  was  deftined  to  flow  into  their  country,  totally  negleCted  commerce,  and 
did  not  even  attempt  thofe  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they  furnifhed 
to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemifh  artizans  to  fettle  in  his  dominions,  as 
well  as  by  many  wife  laws  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  he 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England  ;  and  firft  turned 
the  aCtive  and  enterprifing  genius  of  his  people  towards  thofe  arts  which  have 
railed  the  Englilh  to  the  iirlt  rank  among  commercial  nations. 

The  Chriftian  princes,  after  their  great  Ioffes  in  the  crufades,  endeavoured 
Jo  cultivate  the  friendlhip  of  the  great  khans  of  Tartary ,whofe  fame  in  aims 

haji  reached  jhe  moft  remote  corners  of  Europe  and  Alis,  that  they  might 
e  be 
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be  fomecheck  upon  the  Turks,  who  had  been  fuch  enemies  to  the  Chriftian 
name ;  and  who,  from  a  contemptible  handful  of  wanderers,  ferving  occa- 
fionally  in  the  armies  of  contending  piinces,  had  begun  to  extend  their  rava¬ 
ges  oyer  the  fineil  countries  of  Aha. 

The  Chriftian  embaffics  were  managed  chiefly  by  monks,  a  wandering  pro- 
feffion  of  men,  who,  impelled  by  zeal,  and  undaunted  by  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
ger,  found  their  way  to  the  remote  courts  of  thefe  infidels.  The  Englifh 
philofopher  Roger  Bacon,  was  fo  induftrious  as  to  coIleCt  from  their  relations 
or  traditions  many  particulars  of  the  Tartars,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Pur- 
chas’s  Pilgrim,  and  other  books  of  travels.  The  firft  regular  traveller  of  the 
xnonkiih  kind,  who  committed  his  difeoveries  to  writing,  was  John  du  Plant 
Carpin,  who  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  about  the  year  1246,  carried  a  letter 
from  Pope  Innocent  to  the  great  khan  of  Tartary,  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian 
fubjecls  in  that  prince’s  extenfive  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  a  fpirit  of 
travelling  into  Tartary  and  India  became  general ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  prove  that  many  Europeans,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
fervedin  the  armies  of  Tamerlane,  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  Tartary,  whofe 
eonquefts  reached  to  the  remote!!  corners  of  India,  and  that  they  introduced 
into  Europe  the  ufe  of  gunpowder  and  artillery ;  the  difeovery  made  by  a 
German  chemift  being  only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  who,  jealous  of  the  rifing  power  of  the 
Turks,  had  checked  their  progrefs,  the  Chriftian  adventurers,  upon  their 

D  return,  magnifying  the  vaft  riches  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  infpired  their 
1405.  countrymen  with  a  fpirit  of  adventure  and  difeovery,  and  were  the 
firft  that  rendered  a  paffage  thither  by  fea  probable  and  practicable. 
The  Portuguefe  had  been  always  famous  for  their  application  to  maritime 
affairs ;  and  to  their  difeovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Great  Britain 
is  at  this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian  commerce. 

At  firft  they  contented  themfelves  with  Ihort  voyages,  creeping  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  difeovering  cape  after  cape ;  but  by  making  a  gradual  pro¬ 
grefs  fouthward,  they  in  the  year  1497,  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  fail  beyond 
the  Cape,  which  opened  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  eaftern  ocean,  and  all  thole 
countries  known  by  the  names  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

While  the  Portuguefe  were  intent  upon  a  paffage  to  India  by  the  eaft, 
Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  project  of  failing  thither  by  the 
weft.-  His  propofal  being  condemned  by  his  countrymen  as  chimerical  and 
abfurd,  he  laid  his  fchemes  fucceffively  before  the  courts  of  France,  England, 
and  Portugal,  where  he  had  no  better  fuccefs.  Such  repeated  difappoint- 
ments  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  any  man  but  Columbus.  The  expe¬ 
dition  required  expence,  and  , he  had  nothing  to  defray  it.  Spain  was  now 
his  only  refource ;  and  there  after  eight  years  attendance  he  at  length  fuc- 
ceeded,  through  the  intereft  of  queen  Ifabella.  This  princefs  was  prevailed 
upon  to  patronize  him  by  the  reprefentation  of  Juan  Perez,  guardian  of  the 
monaftery  of  Rabida.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  of  fome 
credit  with  queen  Ifabella  ;  and  being  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  from 
his  perfonal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  knowledge  of  his  merit,  he  had 
entered  into  an  accurate  examination  of  that  great  man’s  projeCt,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  phyfician  fettled  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  was  eminent  for 
his  fkill  in  mathematical  knowledge.  This  inveftigation  completely  fatisfied 
them,  of  the  folidity  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  of  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in  executing  the  plan  which  he  pro- 
pofed  ;  Perez,  therefore,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  queen  Ifabella,  that 
the  entirely  entered  into  the  fcheme,  and  even  generoufly  offered,  to  the  hp- 
nour  of  her  fex,  to  pledge  her  own  jewels  in  order  to  raiie  js  jnqch  jnoney 

as 
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2S  rtimht  be  required  in  making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  But  Santagei, 
another  friend  and  patron  of  Columbus,  immediately  engaged  to  advance  the 
fum  that  wasrequifite,  that  the  queen  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity 

of  having  recourfe  to  that  expedient. 

Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three  fliips,  upon  one 
pf  the  moft  adventurous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the  fate  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interefted.-  In  this  voyage  be  had 
a  thoufand  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  and  his  failors,  who  were  often  dif. 
contented,  at  length  began  to  infift  upon  his  return-,  threatening,  in  cafe  of 
refufal,  to  throw  him  overboard  ;  but  the  firmnefs  of  the  commander,  and.the 
difcovery  of  land,  after  a  paffage  of  33  days,  put  an  end  to  the  commotion. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  he  found  to  his  furprife  that  this  could 
hot  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  queft  of,  and  which  he  foon  difcovered  to  be  a  new- 
world  ;  of  which  the  reader  will  ftfid  a  more  circumflahtial  account  in  that  part 
of  the  following  work  which  treats  of  America. 

Europe  now  began  to  emerge  out  of  the  darknefs  into  which  ffiehad  been 
funk  fince  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thefe  difcoveries,  from 
which  fiich  wealth  was  deftined  to  flow  to  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
were  fucceeded  by  others  of  unfpeakable  benefit  to  mankind.  The  invention 
of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  arts,  and  fciences  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
happy  reformation  in  religion,  all  diftinguifh  the  15th  and  16th  centur-  -^4^0. 
ies  as  the  firft  ;£ra  of  modern  hiftory.  “  It  was  in  thefe  ages  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  fyftem,  in  which  each 
took  a  ftation,  wherein  it  long  remained,  with  lefs  variation  than  could 
have  been  expe&ed,  after  the  fhocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  internal  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars,  of  which  we  have  given  fome  account  in  the  hif* 
tory  of  each  particular  ftate,  in  the  following  work.  The  great  events  which 
happened  then  have  not  hitherto  fpent  their  force.  The  political  principles 
and  maxims  then  eftablifhed,  ftill  continue  to  operate  ;  and  the  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  power  then  introduced  or  rendered  general,  ftill  influence, 
in  fome  degree,  the  councils  of  European  nations. 

From  all  which  it  feems  extremely  certain,  that  the  concurrence  of  fo  many- 
rival  princes  will  always  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  gaining  the  empire 
over  Europe.  But  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that,  in  contending  for  it,  they  muff 
Weaken  their  own  force,  and  may  at  length  render  themfelves  incapable  of  de¬ 
fending  even  their  juft  poffeffions.  The  partial  conquefts  they  may  make  are 
extremely  illufive ;  inftead  of  promoting,  they  rather  oppofe  their  defigns :  the 
tnore  any  kingdom  is  extended,  it  becomes  the  weaker  ;  and  great  proje<3:9 
have  not  been  fo  often  executed  by  flow  reiterated  efforts,  as  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years,  and  fometimes  by  a  Angle  expedition.  A  prince  may  form  a  de¬ 
liberate  plan  of  deftroying  the  rights  of  his  fubjefts ;  he  may  proceed  by  flow 
degrees  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  if  he  die  before  it  is  completed,  his  fucceffor 
.  may  purfue  the  fame  fteps,  and  avail  himfelf  of  what  was  done  before  him. 
But  external  conquefts  cannot  be  concealed  ;  they  generally  occafion  more 
fear  than  hurt,  and  are  almoft  always  lefs  fohd  than  brilliant.  Hence  the 
alarms  they  excite,  the  confederacies  they  give  occafion  to,  by  which  the 
prince,  who  by  misfortune  Iras  been  a  conqueror,  is  commonly  reduced  to  the 
lalt  extremities.  This  do&rine,  however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
powerful  and  victorious  nation,  is  one  of  the  beft  eftablifhed  in  the  fcience  of 
politics.  It  is  confirmed  by  examples  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  dates 
of  Greece  in  particular,  delivered  from  the  terror  of  the  Perfian  invaiions,  ex¬ 
hibit  the  fame  truth  in  a  great  variety  of  lights.  There  was  not  one  of  the 
moft  inconfiderable  of  thefe  little  focieties,  but  in  its  turn  imbibed  the  phrenzy 

of  eonqueft,  and  in  its  turn  too  was  reduced  by  this  phrenzy  to  thC  utmoii 
4  .  j&ifery 
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mifery  and  diftrefs*.  The  modern  examples  are  fo  well  known  that  it  Is  ai- 
moft  unneceffary  to  mention  them.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  -f-  excited  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  before  it  excited  the  pity  of 
Great  Britian  !  Had  that  family  never  been  the  objeCt  of  fear,  the  emprefs 
queen  would  never  have  become  the  objeft  of  compaffion.  France  affords  an 
example  not  lefs  ftriking.  The  nerves  of  that  kingdom  were  {trained  fo  far 
beyond  their  ftrength,  by  an  ambitious  monarch,  that  it  feemed  hardly  pof- 
iible  they  fhould  acquire  their  natural  tone  in  the  courfeof  this  century.  The 
debility  of  their  efforts  in  the  war  of  1  proved  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  and 
the  inefficacy  of  any  remedy  which  is  not  flow  and  gradual. 

Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the 
greateft  degree  of  profperijy  and  glory.  She  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
been  the  more  attentive  to  preferve  fo  brilliant  an  existence.  A  great  empire 
cannot  be  continued  in  a  happy  fituation,  but  by  wifdom  and  moderation. 
Every  attempt  to  extend  her  dominions  muft  be  attended  with  two  infallible 
confequences  :  the  firft  to  alarm  her  neighbours  ;  the  fecond,  to  augment  her 
armies.  The  augmentation  of  armies  may,  in  time,  endanger  our  conifitu- 
tion  ;  and  the  farther  our  conquefls  are  removed  from  home,  this  danger  be¬ 
comes  the  greater,  as  thofe  armies  will  foon,  by  living  in  a  diftant  climate, 
lofe  all  affeCtion  for  their  native  country.  Without  entering  into  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  political  difputes,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  unhappy  contelf 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  American  colonies  has  plunged  her  into  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  her  national  debt  has  been  augmented  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  her 
taxes  greatly  iucreafed. 


PART  nr. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION. 

DEITY  is  an  awful  objeft,  and  has  ever  roufed  the  attention  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  they  being  incapable  of  elevating  their  ideas  to  all  the  fub- 
limity  of  his  perfections,  have  too  often  brought  down  his  perfections  to  the 
level  of  their  own  ideas.  This  is  more  particularly  true  with  regard  to-  thofe 
nations  whofe  religion  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  natural  feelings,  and 
more  often  the  irregular  paffions,  of  the  human  heart,  and  who  have  received 
no  light  from  heaven  refpeCting  this  important  objeCt.  In  deducing  the 
hiftory  of  religion,  therefore,  we  mufl;  make  the  fame  diftinCtion  which 
we  have  hitherto  obferved  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  arts,  fciences,  and  of 
civilization  among  mankind.  We  mufl  feparate  what  is  human  from  what 
is  divine  ;  what  had  its  origin  from  particular  revelations,  from  what  is 

the 

*  The  reader  who  would  fee  this  fubjedl  fully  illuftrated,  may  look  at  Ifocrates’  Ora¬ 
tion  on  the  Peace  ;  one  of  the  moft  finifhed  models  of  ancient  eloquence  ;  and  which  con¬ 
tains  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge. 

f  Germany,  Holland,  a,.d  all  the  Low  Countries,  fcveral  Hates  in  Italy,  the  kingdom 
pi  Spain,  with  the  vaft  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  South  America,  were,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  governed  by  Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  Auftria  ;  of  territories  which, 
though  exceeding  in  riches  and  extent  the  moft  powerful  empires  of  antiquity,  did  not  gra¬ 
tify  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  ;  and  his  whole  reign  was  a  feene  of  hoftility  againil  his 
neighbours.  One  of  his  fucceflbrs,  the  late  emprefs  queen,  and  the  repxefentative  of  that 
family,  was,  however,  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  not  only  ftripptd  of  her  dominions, 
but  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  in  the  want  of  neceffaries  ;  and  contributions  were  actually  raif- 
ed  for  her  in  Great  Britain,  whofe  king,  George  11.  engaged  in  her  caufe,  and  at  the  Ci-i 
pence  of  this  nation  reinftated  her  upon  the  imperial  throne. 
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the  effe&  of  general  laws,  and  of  the  unaffifted  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  ( 

Agreeably  to  this  diftinCtion,  we  find,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
the  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations  was*  pure  and  luminons.  It  arofe  from  a 
divine  fource,  and  was  not  then  disfigured  by  human  fancies  or  caprice.  In 
time,  however,  thefe  began  to  have  their  influence ;  the  ray  of  tradition  was 
obfcured,  and  among  thofe  tribes  which  feparated  at  the  greateft  difiance, 
and  in  the  fmalleft  numbers,  from  the  more  improved  focieties  of  men,  it  was 
altogether  obliterated. 

In  this  fituation  a  particular  people  were  feleCted  by  God  himfelf,  to  be 
the  depofitaries  of  his  law  and  worfhip  ;  but  the  reft  of  mankind  were  left  to 
form  hypothefes  upon  thefe  fubje&s,  which  were  more  or  lefs  perfeft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  infinity  of  circumftances,  which  cannot  properly  be  reduced  under 
any  general  heads. 

The  moft  common  religion  of  antiquity,  that  which  prevailed  the  longeft, 
and  extended  the  wideft,  was  Polytheism,  or  the  doclrine  of  a  plurality  of 
gods.  The  rage  of  fyftem,  the  ambition  of  reducing  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  moral  world  to  a  few  general  principles,  has  occafioned  many  imperfeCl 
accounts,  both  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  fpecies  of  worfliip.  ~Fof  with¬ 
out  entering  into  a  minute  detail,  it  is  impoffible  to  giye  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  fubjeCt ;  and  what  is  faid  upon  it  in  general,  muft  always  be  liable  to  many 
exceptions. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  obferved,  that  the  polvtheifm  of  the  ancients 
feems  neither  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  philofophical  (peculations,  nor  of  dif- 
figured  traditions,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divinity.  It  feems  to  have 
arifen  during  the  rudeft  ages  of  fociety,  while  the  rational  powers  were 
feeble,  and  while  mankind  were  under  the  tyranny  of  imagination  and  pafiion. 
It  was  built,  therefore,  folely  upon  fentiment  ;  as  each  tribe  of  men  had  their 
heroes,  fo  likewife  they  had  their  gods.  Thofe  heroes  who  led  them  forth 
to  the  combat,  who  prefided  in  their  councils,  whofe  image  was  engraved 
on  the  fancy,  whofe  exploits  were  imprinted  on  their  memory,  even  after 
death  enjoyed  an  exiftence  in  the  imagination  of  their  followers.  The  force 
of  blood,  of  friendfhip,  of  affeCtion,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  we  cannot 
eafily  conceive  :  but  the  power  of  imagination  over  the  fenfes  is  what  all  men, 
have  in  tome  degree  experienced.  Combine  thefe  two  caufes,  and  it  will  not 
appear  ftrange  that  the  image  of  departed  heroes  (hould  have  been  feen  by 
their  companions,  animating  the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
and  performing,  in  a  word,  the  fame  functions  which  they  performed  when 
alive.  An  appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not  excite  terror  among  men  un¬ 
acquainted  with  evil  fpirits,  and  who  had  not  learned  to  fear  any  thing  but 
their  enemies.  On  the  contraiy,  it  confirmed  their  courage,  flattered  their 
vanity,  and  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  fcen  it,  fupported  by  the  extreme 
credulity  and  romantic  caft  of  thofe  who  had  not,  gained  an  univerfal  affent 
among  all  the  members  of  their  fociety.  A  fmall  degree  of  reflection,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  fufficient  to  convince  them,  that  as  their  own  heroes  exifted 
after  death,  it  might  likewife  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  of  their  enemies.  Two 
orders  of  gods,  therefore,  would  be  etiabliflied,  the  propitious  and  the  hoftile  ; 
the  gods  who  were  to  be  loved,  and  thofe  who  were  to  be  feared.  But  time, 
which  wears  off  the  impreflions  of  tradition,  the  frequent  invafions  by  which 
the  nations  of  antiquity  were  ravaged,  defolated,  or  iranfplanted,  made  them 
lofe  tiie  names  and  confound  the  characters  of  thofe  two  orders  of  divinities, 
and  form  various  fyftems  of  religion,  which,  though  warped  by  a  thoufand 
particular  circumftances,  gave  no  fmall  indications  of  theit  firft  texture  and 
.  original  materials.  For,  in  general,  the  gods  of  the  ancients  gave  abundant 
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proof  of  human  infirmity.  They  were  fubjedt  to  all  the  paffions  of  men  j 
they  partook  even  of  their  partial  affedtions,  and  in  many  inflances  difcovered 
their  preference  of  one  race  or  nation  to  all  others.  They  did  not  eat  and  drink 
the  fame  fubftances  with  men  ;  but  they  lived  on  nediar  and  ambrofia  ;  they 
had  a  particular  pleafure  in  fmelling  the  fleam  of  the  facrifices,and  they  made 
love  with  a  ferocity  unknown  in  northern  climates.  The  rites  by  which  they 
were  worfhipped,  naturally  refulted  from  their  character.  T.  he  moil  enlight¬ 
ened  among  the  Greeks  entertained  nearly  the  fame  notion  of  gods  and  re¬ 
ligion,  with  thofe  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  poems  of  Hefiod  and  Homer ; 
and  Anaxagorae,  who  flourifhed  B.  C.  430  years,  was  the  firft  even  in  Greece 
that  publicly  announced  the  exiftence  of  one  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
univerfe. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  was  not 
much  connected,  either  with  their  private  behaviour,  or  with  their  political 
arrangements.  If  we  except  a  few  fanatical  focieties,  vvhofe  principles  do  not 
fall  within  our  plan,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  were  extremely  tolerant  in 
their  principles.  They  had  their  own  gods  who  watched  over  them  ;  their 
neighbours,  they  imagined  alfo  had  theiris;  and  there  was  room  enough  in 
the  univerfe  for  both  to  live  together  in  good  fellowfhip,  without  interfering 
or  joftling  with  one  another. 

The  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity  of  God,  by  an¬ 
nouncing  the  purity  of  his  charadfer,  and  by  explaining  the  fervicC  he  re¬ 
quired  of  men,  produced  a  total  alteration  in  their  religious  fentiments  and 
belief.  Rut  this  is  not  the  place  for  handling  this  fublime  fubjedf.  It  is 
fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  a  religion  which  was  founded  on  the  unity  of 
the  Deity,  which  admitted  of  no  affociation  with  falfe  gods,  mult  either  be 
altogether  deftroyed,  or  become  the  prevailing  belief  of  mankind.  The  latter 
was  the  cafe.  Chriftianity  made  its  way  among  the  civilized  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  the  fublimity  of  its  dodtrine  and  precepts ;  it  required  not  the  aid  of 
human  power  ;  it  fuftained  itfelf  by  the  truth  and  wifdom  by  which  it  was 
charadterifed.  But  in  time  it  became  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  word- 
ly  maxims,  of  maxims  very  inconfiftent  with  the  precepts  ot  its  divine  author, 
and  by  the  ambition  of  the  clergy. 

The  management  of  whatever  related  to  the  church  being  naturally 
conferred  on  thofe  who  had  eftablifhed  it,  lirft  occafioned  the  elevation  and 
then  the  domination  of  the  clergy,  and  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Rome,  over  all  the  members  of  the  Chriftian  world.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  defcribe  within  our  narrow  limits,  all  the  concomitant  caules, 
fome  of  which  were  extremely  delicate,  by  which  this  fpecies  of  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  was  eftablifhed.  The  bifhops  of  Rome,  by  being  lemov- 
ed  from  the  control  of  the  Roman  emperors,  then  refiding  in  Conftanti- 
noplr  ;  by  borrowing,  with  little  variation,  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
rites  eftablifhed  among  the  heathen  world,  and  otherwife  working  on  the 
credulous  minds  of  barbarians,  by  whom  that  empire  began  to  be  dif- 
membered  ;  and  by  availing  themfelves  of  every  cireumftance  which  for¬ 
tune  threw  in  their  way,  flowly  erected  the  fabric  of  their  anticbriftiau 
power,  at  firft  an  object  of  veneration,  and  afterwards  of  terror  to  all 
temporal  princes.  The  caufes  of  its  happy  diffolution  are  more  palpa¬ 
ble,  and  operated  with  greater  activity.  The  moft  efficacious  were  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  the  rapid  improvement  of  arts,  government,  and 
commerce,  which,  after  many  ages  of  barbarity,  made  its  way  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  fcandalous  lives  of  thofe  who  called  themfelves  the  “  mitiif 
ta-s  of  Jefus  Chri/l,”  their  ignorance  and  tyranny,  the  dtfire  natural 
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to  fovereigns  of  delivering  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  the  opportunity 
of  applying  to  national  objects,  the  immenfe  wealth  which  had  been  diverted 
to  the  fervice  of  the  church  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  confpired  with 
the  ardour  of  the  fir  ft  reformers,  and  haftened  the  progrefs  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  unreafonablenefs  of  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  de- 
rnonftrated  ;  many  of  their  doctrines  were  proved  to  be  equally  unfcriptural 
and  irrational  ;  and  fome  of  their  abfurd  mummeries  and  fnperftitions  were 
expofed  both  by  argument  and  ridicule.  The  fervices  of  the  reformers  in 
this  refpe£l  give  them  a  juft  claim  to  our  veneration  ;  but  involved  as  they 
had  themfelves  been  in  the  darknefs  of  fuperftition,  it  was  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  they  (hould  be  able  wholly  to  free  themfelves  from  errors ;  they  Hill 
retained  an  attachment  to  fome  abfurd  doftrines,  and  preferved  too  much 
of  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  church  from  which  they  had  feparated  them¬ 
felves.  With  all  their  defeats  they  are  entitled  to  our  admiration  and  efteem; 
and  the  reformation  begun  by  Luther  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1517,  and 
which  took  place  in  England  A.  D.  1534,  was  an  event  highly  favourable 
to  the  civil  as  well  as  to  the  religious  rights  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  flow  proceed  to  the  main  part  of  our  work,  beginning  with 
Europe. 


EUROPE. 


EUROPE,  though  the  leaft  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe,  containing, 
according  to  Zimmerman,  2,627,574*  fquare  miles,  whereas  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  other  quarters,  are  eftimated  at 
36,666,806  fquare  miles,  is,  in  many  refpeCls,  that  which  moft  deferves  our 
attention.  There  the  human  mind  has  made  the  greateft  progrefs  towards 
improvement ;  and  there  the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the 
fciences  both  military  and  civil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  perfection. 
If  we  except  the  eariieft  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Europe  that  we  find  the 
greateft  variety  of  character,  government,  and  manners,  and  from  whence 
we  draw  the  greateft  number  of  fadts  and  memorials,  either  for  our  entertain¬ 
ment  or  inftrudion. 

Geography  difcovers  to  us  two  circumftances  with  regard  to  Europe, 
which  perhaps  have  had  a  confiderable  tendency  in  giving  it  the  fuperiority 
over  the  reft  of  the  world.  Firft,  the  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  no 
part  of  it  lying  within  the  torrid  zone ;  and  fecondly,  the  great  variety  of 
its  furface,  The  effedf  of  a  moderate  climate,  both  on  plants  and  animals, 
is  well  known  from  experience.  The  immenfe  number  of  mountains,  rivers, 
feas,  &c.  which  divide  the  different  countries  of  Europe  from  one  another, 
is  likewife  extremely  commodious  for  its  inhabitants.  Thel'e  natural  boun¬ 
daries  check  the  progrefs  of  conqueft  or  defpotifm,  which  has  always  been 
fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive  plains  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft:  the  feas  and  rivers 
•facilitate  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  between  different  nations ;  and  even 
the  barren  rocks  and  mountains  are  more  favourable  for  exciting  human  in 
duftry  and  invention,  than  the  natural  unl'olicited  luxuriancy  of  more  fertile 
foils.  Phere  is  no  part  of  Europe  fo  diverfiried  in  its  furface,  fo  interrupted 
by  natural  boundaries  or  divifions,  as  Greece  :  and  we  have  feen  that  it  was 

H  2  there 

t  *  See  Zimmerman’s  Political  Survey  of  Europe,  p.  5. 
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there  the  human  mind  began  to  know  and  to  avail  itfelf  of  its  ftrength,  and 
there  many  of  the  arts,  iubfervient  to  utility  or  pleafure,  were  invented  or  at 
leaft  greatly  improved  What  Greece  therefore  was  with  regard  to  Europe, 
Europe  itfelf  is  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  globe.  _  The  analogy  may  even 
be  carried  farther,  and  it  is. worth  while  to  attend  to  it.  As  ancient  Greece 
(for  we  do  not  fpeak  of  Greece  as  it  is  at  preffnt,  under  the  domination  of 
Turks  and  unnatural  tyranny  of  Barbarians)  was  diftinguilhed  above  all  the 
reft  of  Europe  for  the  eouity  of  its  laws,  and  the  freedom  or  its  political  con- 
ftitution  :  fo  has  Europe  in  general  been  remarkable  for  fmaller  deviations, 
at  leaft  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  equality,  than  have  been  admitted  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world.  Though  moft  of  the  European  governments  are 
monarchical,  we  may  difeover,  on  due  examination,  that  there  are  a  thoufand 
little  fprings  which  check  the  force  and  foften  the  rigour  of  monarchy  in 
Europe,  that  do  not  exift  any  where  elfe.  In  proportion  to  the  number  and 
force  ol  tliefe  checks,  the  monarchies  of  murope,  fuch  as  Ruffia,  Eiance, 
Spain,  and  Denmark,  differ  from  one  another  Belides  monarchies,  in  which 
one  man  bears  the  chief  fway,  there  are  in  Europe,  arijlocracies  01  governments 
of  the  nobles,  and  democracies  or  governments  of  the  people.  Venice  was  an 
example  of  the  former ;  Holland,  and  fome  ftates  of  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
afford  examples  of  the  latter.  There  are  likewife  mixed  governments,  which 
cannot  be  afiigned  to  anyone  c!»fs.  Great  Britain,  which  partakes  of  all 
the  three,  is  the  moft  finguiar  inftance  of  this  kind  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  other  mixed  governments  of  Europe  are  compofed  only  of  two  of  the 
fimple  forms,  fuch  as  Poland,  feveral  ftates  of  Italy;  all  which  lhall  be  ex¬ 
plained  at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  eftablilhed  throughout  every  part  of  Europe,  ex¬ 
cept  Turkey  ;  but  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
different  lights  in  which  ipeculative  opinions  are  apt  to  appear,  when  view¬ 
ed  by  perfons  of  different  educations  and  paffions,  that  religion  is  divided  in¬ 
to  a  number  of  different  fefts,  but  which  may  be  comprehended  under  three 
general  denominations;  lit,  the  Greek  church:  2d,  Popery:  3d,  Pro- 
teftantifm  :  which  laft  is  again  divided  into  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinifm,  fo 
called  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two  diftinguilhed  reformers  of  the  16th 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  divided  into  the  iix  following  :  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Teutonic  or  old  German,  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Gothic. 
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GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE. 

THIS  grand  dmfton  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the  loth  degree 
weft,  and  65th  degree  eaft  longitude  from  London,  and  between  the 
•36th  and  72d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  ocean  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Afia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  lea, 
which  divides  it  from  Africa  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
feparates  it  from  America,  being  3000  miles  long;  from  Cape  St.  \mcent 
in  the  weft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  in  the  north-eaft  ;  and  2500 
broad  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  to  Cape  Cayba 
or  Metapar  in  the  Morea,  the  moft  fouthern  promontory  in  Eu*ope.  It 
contains  the  following  kingdoms  and  Hates  : 


Kingdoms. 

Len. 

Bth, 

Chief  city. 

Dift.  <k  Bear. 

from  London 

Diif.  of  Tune 
rom  London, 

Religions. 

1  England 
i  Scotland 
 Ireland 

380 

300 

2  85 

300 

150 

160 

London 

Edinburgh 

Dublin 

Miles. 

*  *  * 

400  N. 

270  N.  W. 

ri.  M. 

*  *  * 

0  12  aft. 

0  26  aft. 

Calviuifts,  Luth,  &c. 
Camuiits,  dec. 
Calvmifls  and  Papifts 

Norway 

IGOO 

300 

Sergen 

540  N. 

0  24  bet. 

LiUtheraiis 

Denmark 

240 

Sco 

180 

Copenhagen 

joo  N.  E. 

0  jo  bel. 

Lutherans 

Sweden 

Joo 

Stockholm 

7jo  N  L. 

1  10  bet. 

.Lutherans 

Ruliia 

15  GO 

700' 

609 

•II OO 

Peteriburgh 

W'arlaw 

1x40  N.  £. 

2  4  bet. 

Greek  L/iUrch 

Poland 

680 

760  E. 

1  24  bet. 

Pap.  Luiii.  ik  Caiv. 

K.  ot  Hr.  Dom. 

"3  50 
500 

Berlin 

J4°  B 

'0  J9  bel. 

eulti.  cX.  (Jalv. 

Germany 

boo 

Vienna 

600  E. 

1  j  bel. 

Pap.  Ruth.  bc'Culv. 

Bohemia 

300 

250 

Prague 

0CO  li. 

1  4  bel. 

Pajai&s 

\  Holland 

150 

IOO 

Amlterdam 

180  E. 

0  id  bel. 

C-al  vaults 

)  Flanders 

200 

200 

Brulfeds 

180  S  E 

0  lb  bet. 

Papifts. 

France 

'600 

500 

Paris 

200  qi.  E. 

0  9  bet. 

Papifts 

Spain 

700 

JOO 

Madrid 

800  S. 

0  17  aft. 

Papifts 

Portugal 

300 

IOO 

Lifbon 

8jo  S.  W. 

O  38  aft. 

Papilts 

Switzerland 

260 

190 

Bern,  Coiie. 
&c. 

420  S.  E. 

0  28  bet. 

Lalvirnlts  &  l  apilts 

f  Several  fmall  ftates,  Piedm.  Montferrat,  Milan,  Parma,  Modena,  Aiant.  Venice.  Genoa,  1  ulc.  K 

)  IChief  Cities  —  Turin,  Cafal,  Milan,  Parma,  Modena, '  Maut.  Venice,  Genoa,  Florenc 

)  j  Popedom 

24° 

280 

120 

|Rome 

820  S.  E. 

0  jo  bef. 

Papifts 

V-  Naples 

120 

|Naples 

870  b>  E. 

1  0  bet. 

Papilts 

Fiungary 

300 

200 

Buda 

780  S.  E. 

1  17  bef. 

Pap.  8c  Proteft. 

C  Danubian  ? 

)  Provinces  5 
y  Lit.  Tartary* 
C  Greece 

600 

380 

400 

420 

240 

24O 

t  Conflanti- 
£nopIe 
Precop 
Athens 

1320  S.  E. 

1  too  £. 
1360  S.  E. 

1  j8  bef. 

2  24  bef. 

1  37  bef. 

Mahometans  and 
Greek  Church 

'*  This  includes  Grim  Tartary,  now  ceded  to  RuUia :  for  the  particulars  of  which,  fee  Ruflia. 
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EUROPE. 


Exclufive  of  the  Britifh  ifles  before  mentioned,  Europe  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  principal  iflands: 


Iflands. 


In  the  Northern  S  r  1  j 

Ocean.  iIcclaild’ 


f  Zealand,  Funen,  Alfcn,  Falser,  Lang- 
]  iard,  Lalanri,  Femeren,  Mona,  Born- 
!  holm  ... 

6  Gothland,  Aland,  Rugen, 
j  Ofe],  Dagho,  .... 
(_Ufcdom,  Woliin,  .... 

Flvica,  . . 

j  Majorca,  ..... 

i  Minorca,  ..... 

■4  Corfica,  ...... 

j  Sardinia,  ..... 

[_Sicily,  ..... 

\  Lufiena,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zant, 
Gulph  of  Venice  ?  Leucadia, 

Candia,  Rhodes,  Negropont,  Lemnos, T 
'l'enedos,  Sycros,  Mytelene,  Scio,  / 
Samos,  Patmos;  Paros,  Cerigo,  San-  > 
torin,  &c.  being  a  part  of  ancient  and  1 
modern  Greece,  J 


Baltic  Sea 


Mediterranean 
Sea. 


Adriatic,  or 


Archipelago, 
and  Levant, 
Seas. 


Chief  Towns 


;-kalholt 


Ivica 

Majorca 

Port  Mahon 

Sadia 

Cagliari 

Palermo 


Subjedf  to 


Denmark. 


Denmark. 

Sweden. 

Rufiia. 

Pruiiia. 

Spain. 

Britain. 

Ditto 

France. 

K.  of  Sard. 
K.  of  2  Sic. 

Venice. 


Turk" 


DENMARK. 


I  SHALL,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his  Danilh  Majefty’s 
dominions,  with  the  moft  northerly  fituations,  and  divide  them  into  four 
parts  :  ill,  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  illands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  :  2d,  Norway  ;  3d,  Denmark  Proper;  and  4th,  his  German  territories. 
The  dimenfions  of  thefe  countries  may  be  feen  in  the  following  Table. 


Denmark. 

Square 

Miles. 

r 

0 

3 

n 

9* 

Breadth. 

Chief  Cities. 

'Konh  Jutland, 

9,6co 

155 

98 

Wyburg. 

Proper. 

<  South  Jutland, 

C  or  Slelwick, 

l  a’JI5 

70 

63 

Slefwick. 

O 

'  Zealand, 

1  935 

60 

60 

Copen-?  N.  Lat  55  41. 

S  cs 

hAgen. 5  E.  Lon.  12  30. 

Funen, 

768 

38 

32 

Odenlee. 

0  .u 

Faliferland, 

J  Nikoping. 

Larig!  and. 

?Naxkaw. 

Femeren, 

50 

13 

8 

Borge. 

■i-s 

Alfen, 

54 

15 

6 

bonder  borge. 

C 

Mona,,1 

39 

14 

5 

Stege. 

s 

Bornholm, 

160 

20 

12 

Roltcomhy. 

In  the  North  Seas,  Iceland  illand, 

46,000 

435 

185 

Skalholt. 

Koiway, 

71.400 

750 

170 

Bergen. 

Danifli  Lapland, 

28,400 

585 

172 

Wardhuys. 

Weltphalia, 

Oldenburgh, 

1.260 

62 

32 

Oldenburgh. 

Lower  Saxony, 

Stormar, 

ICCO 

52 

32 

Gluckftauc. 

Danifh  Holllein 

Total 

163.041 

*  Minorca  was  taken  from  Spain  by  General  Stanhope,  ryoS,  and  confirmed  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  but  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
February  15, 1782,  ai  d  confii  med  to  them  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Peace,  figned  at  Paris, 
September  3,  173.3.  It  has  f  nee  b:en  taken  by  the  Britifh  in  1798;  but  ieftored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens, 
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The  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  the  preceding  table  no  calculation  is 
made  of  the  dimenfions  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland  ;  becaufe  in  fa<ft,  they 
are  not  yet  known,  or  known  very  imperfeftly  :  we  (hall  proceed  to  give  the 
lateft  accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  belt  authorities  that  have  come  to  Our 
hands. 

EAST  and  WEST  GREENLAND,  ICELAND,  and 
the  ISLANDS  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

EAST  GREENLAND. 

THE  moft  northerly  part  of  his  Danifh  majefty’s  dominions,  or,  as 
others  call  it,  New  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  Spitzbergen,  lies 
between  1 1  and  25  deg.  E.  Long,  and  76  and  80  deg.  N.  Lat.  according  to 
capt.  Phipps’  obfervations  in  his  voyage,  1773.  Though  it  is  now  claimed 
by  Denmark,  it  certainly  was  difcovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Old  Greenland.  It  obtained  the 
name  of  Spitzbergen  from  the  height  and  raggednefs  of  its  rocks.  Few  ani¬ 
mals  or  vegetables  are  to  be  found  here,  and  the  filh  and  fowl  are  faid  to  for- 
fake  the  coaft  in  winter.  The  Ruffians  of  Archangel  have  formed,  within  the 
laft  30  years  fettlements  for  hunting  in  feveral  places  of  the  Ifland  of  Spitz¬ 
bergen.  The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  northern  lights  refle&ed  from  the  fnow, 
enabled  them  to  purfue  the  chace  during  the  long  winter’s  night  that  reigns 
in  thefe  gloomy  regions,  and  they  take  a  great  number  of  fea-lions,  which 
ferve  them  for  food.  There  is  a  whale  fiihery,  chiefly  profecuted  by  the 
Dutch  and  fome  Britifh  veffels,  on  its  coafts.  It  likewife  contains  two  har¬ 
bours  ;  one  called  South  Haven,  and  the  other  Maurice  Bay  ;  but  the  inland 
parts  are  uninhabited. 

WEST  GREENLAND. 

II  E  S  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  53  deg.  W.  long,  and  be- 
U  tween  60  and  76  deg.  N.  lat. 

Inhabitants.]  By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  naiffionaries  employed 
for  the  converfton  of  the  Greenlanders,  their  whole  number  does  not  amount 
to  above  957  ftated  inhabitants  ;  Mr.  Crantz,  however,  thinks  the  roving 
fouthlanders  of  Greenland  may  amount  to  about  7000.  There  is  a  great 
refemblance  between  the  afpect,  manners,  and  drefs  of  thofe  natives,  and  the 
Efquimaux  Americans,  from  whom  they  naturally  differ  but  little,  even  after 
all  the  pains  which  the  Danilh  and  German  miffionaries  have  taken  to  con¬ 
vert  and  civilize  them.  They  are  low  of  ftature,  few  exceeding  five  feet  iu 
height,  and  the  generality  are  not  fo  tall.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  long, 
ftraight,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  they  have  feldom  any  beards,  becaufe  it 
is  their  conftant  pradtice  to  root  them  out.  They  have  high  beafts  and 
broad  (boulders,  efpecially  the  women  who  are  obliged  to  carry  great  bur¬ 
thens  from  their  younger  years.  They  are  very  light  and  nimble  of  foot, 
and  can  alfo  ufe  their  hands  with  much  (kill  and  dexterity.  They  are  not 
very  lively  in  their  tempers,  but  they  are  good  humoured,  friendly,  and  un¬ 
concerned  about  futurity.  Their  moft  agreeable  food  is  the  flefh  of  rein¬ 
deer  ;  but  that  is  now  fcarce  among  them,  and  their  bed  provifions  are  fills, 
feals,  and  fea-fowl.  Their  drink  is  clear  water,  which  ftands  in  the  houfe  in 
a  large  copper  veffel,  or  in  a  wooden  tub,  which  is  very  neatly  made  by  them, 
ornamented  with  fifh-bones  and  rings,  and  provided  with  a  pewter  ladle  or 
dipping  difh.  The  men  make  their  hunting  and  fiftiing  implements,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  wood  work  of  their  boats :  and  the  women  cover  them  with  (kins, 
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The  men  hunt  and  fifh,  but  when  they  have  towed  their  booty  to  land,  they 
trouble  tbemfelves  no  farther  about  it,  nay  it  would  be  accounted  beneath 
their  dignity  only  to  draw  the  feal  up  upon  the  fhore.  The  women  are 
the  butchers  and  cooks,  and  alfo  the  curriers  to  arefs  the  pelts,  and 
makecloaths,  Ihoes,  and  boots,  out  of  them  ;  fo  that  they  are  likewifeboth 
fhoemakers  and  taylors.  The  women  alfo  build  and  repair  the  houfes  and 
tents,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  malonry,  the  men  doing  only  the  carpenter’s 
work,  They  live  in  huts  during  their  winter,  which  is  incredibly  fevere  ; 
but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has  given  us  the  lateft  and  heft  accounts  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  fays,  that  in  their  longelt  fummer  days  it  is  fo  hot,  from  the  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fun’s  rays,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  throw  off  their 
fummer  garments.  They  have  no  trade,  though  they  have  a  mod  im- 
proveable  filhery  upon  their  coalls  ;  but  they  employ  all  the  year  either  ill 
filhing  or  hunting  ;  in  which  they  are  very  dexterous,  particularly  in  catch¬ 
ing  and  killing  feals. 

Curiositiks.]  The  taking  of  whales  in  the  feas  of  Greenland,  among 
the  fields  of  ice  that  have  been  increaling  for  ages,  is  one  of  the  greateft 
curiofities  in  nature.  Thefe  fields,  or  pieces  of  ice,  are  frequently  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  too  feet  in  thicknefs  ;  and  when  they  are 
put  in  motion  by  a  ftorm,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  ;  the  Dutch  had  13 
fhips  crufhed  to  pieces  by  them  in  one  feafon. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland  ;  fome  white,  and  others 
black.  The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  molt  efteem  on  account  of 
liis  bulk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  he  affords,  which  turns  to 
oil.  His  tongue  is  about  1 8  feet  long,  inclofed  in  long  pieces  of  what  we  call 
whalebone,  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair,  like  horfehair  ;  and  on  each 
fide  of  his  tongue  are  250  pieces  of  this  whalebone.  The  bones  of  his  body 
ate  as  hard  as  an  ox’s  bones,  and  of  no  ufe.  There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth 
and  he  is  ufually  between  60  and  80  feet  long  }  very  thick  about  the  head  : 
but  grows  lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail. 

When  the  feamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  is  immediately  given,  fall, 
fall,  when  every  one  haftens  from  the  blip  to  his  boat  :  fix  or  eight  men  be¬ 
ing  appointed  to  a  boat,  and  four  or  five  boats  ufually  belong  to  one  blip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  flrikes  him  with  his 
harpoon  (a  barbed  dart),  and  the  monller,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  runs 
fwiftly  down  into  the  deep,  and  would  carry  the  boat  along  with  him  if  they 
did  not  give  him  line  fafl  enough  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the  boat 
taking  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the  fide  of  it,  one  wets  it 
conftantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale  has  run  fome  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when  he  makes  fuch  a  terrible  noife 
with  his  fpouting,  that  fome  have  compared  it  to  the  firing  of  cannon.  As 
foon  as  he  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpooners  fix 
another  liarpoqn  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep  ;  and 
when  l.e  comes  up  a  fecond  time,  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  in  the  vi¬ 
tal  parts,  tili  he  fpouts  out  breams  of  blood  inbead  of  water,  beating  'the 
waves  with  his  tail  and  bns  till  the  fea  is  all  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continu¬ 
ing  to  follow  him  fome  leagues,  till  he  has  lob  his  brength  ;  and  when  he 
is  dying  he  turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is  drawn  on  biore  or  to  the  (hip, 
if  they  be  at  any  ditlancefrom  the  land.  There  they  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  by 
boiling1  the  blubber,  extradi  the  oil,  if  they  have  conveniences  on  biore  ; 
otherwife  they  barrel  up  the  pieces  and  bring  them  home  :  but  nothing  can 
fmell  bronger  than  thefe  blips  do.  Every  fifh  is  computed  to  yield  between 
60  and  100  barrels  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  3I.  or  4I.  a  barrel.  Though  the 
Danes  claim  the  country  of  Eab  and  Well  Greenland,  where  thefe  whales 
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Rte  taken,  the  Dutch  have  in  a  manner  monopolifed  this  fifhery.  Of  late  the 
Englifh  have  become  formidable  rivals  in  this  trade. 

I  C  E  L  A  .N  D. 

THIS  ifland  lies  between  63  and  68  deg.  N.  Latitude,  and  between 
10  and  26  deg.  YV .  Longitude;  its  greateft  length  about  250  miles, 
and  its  breadth  200. 

Climate.]  This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and  being 
liable  to  be  furrounded  with  vaft  quantities  of  ice  that  come  from  the  Polar 
feas,  is  on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  its  climate,  very  unhofpitable,  but  much 
more  fo  for  other  reafons.  It  i3  exceedingly  fubjeft  to  earthquakes  ;  and  fo 
full  of  volcanoes,  that  the  little  part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  feems  almoft  totally  laid  wafte  by  them.  The  climate  of  Iceland, 
however,  is  not  unwholefome,  or  naturally  fubjedl  to  exceffive  colds,  not- 
withftanding  its  northerly  fituation. 

Pop  U  L  AT  ION,  INHABITANTS,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.]  At  what 
time  the  ifland  of  Iceland  was  firft  peopled  is  uncertain.  An  Englifh 
colony  indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  ;  but  of  this  there  are  not  fufficient  proofs.  There  is,  however, 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  were  acquainted  with  this  coun¬ 
try  under  another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians  ;  for  the 
celebrated  Bede  gives  a  pretty  accurate  defcription  of  the  ifland.  But  of 
thefe  original  inhabitants  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as  the  Iceland 
chronicles  go  no  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians.  Befides 
the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from  different  nations,  between  whom 
wars  foon  commenced  ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiflories  are  full  of  the  accounts  of 
their  battles.  Notwithftanding  thefe  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  re¬ 
mained  free  from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1261  ;  when  the  greateft  part  of  them 
put  themfelves  under  the  proie&ion  of  Hakans  king  of  Norway,  promifing 
to  pay  him  tribute  upon  certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  the 
reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  Afterwards,  Iceland,  together  with 
Norway,  became  fubjeft  to  Denmark.  They  were  at  firft  governed  by  an 
admiral,  who  was  fent  there  every  year  to  make  the  neceffary  regulations ; 
but  for  thefe  many  years,  a  governor  has  been  appointed  who  is  ftyled  Slift- 
famtmann ,  and  who  conftantly  refides  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  is  computed  at  about  60,000 
which  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
much  more  populous  in  former  times,  but  great  numbers  have  been  deftroyed 
by  contagious  difeafes.  The  plague  carried  off  many  thoufands  from  140210 
1 404.  Many  parts  of  Iceland  have  alto  been  depopulated  by  famine ;  for 
though  the  Icelanders  cannot  injjeneral  be  faid  to  be  in  want  of  neceffary 
food,  yetthe  country  has  feveral  times  been  vifited  by  great  famines.  Thefe 
have  been  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  Greenland  floating  ice  ;  which,  when  it 
comes  in  great  quantities,  prevents  the  grafs  from  growing,  and  puts  an 
entire  ftop  to  their  fifhing.  The  fmall  pox  has  likewife  been  very  fatal 
here;  for  in  the  years  1707  and  1708  that  difeafe  deftroyed  1 6,000 
perfons. 

The  Icelanders  in  general  are  middle-fized,  and  well  made,  though  not 
very  ftrong.  They  are  an  honeft,  well-intentioned  people,  moderately  in- 
duftrious,  and  are  very  faithful  and  obliging.  Theft  is  feldom  heard  of 
among  .hem.  They  are  much  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  exerciie  it  as  far 
as  their  poverty  will  permit.  Their  chief  employment  is  attending  to  fifhing 
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and  the  care  of  their  cattle.  On  the  cords  the  men  employ  their  time  iff 
filEing  both  winter  and  fummer;  and  the  women  prepare  the  fith,  and  few  an 
fpin.  °  The  men  alfo  prepare  leather,  work  at  feveral  mechanic  trades,  and 
fome  few  work  in  gold  and  Giver.  They  likewife  mamifafiure  a  coarfe  kind  ot 
cloth,  which  they  call  Wadmal.  They  have  an  uncommonly  ftrong  attach- 
ment  to  their  native  country,  and  think  themfelves  nowhere  elfe  fo  happy. 
An  Icelander,  therefore,  Teldom  fettles  in  Copenhagen,  though  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  conditions  fi'.ould  be  offered  him.  Their  difpofuions  are  fenous, 
and  they  are  much  inclined  to  religion.  They  never  pafs  a  river,  or  any  other 
dangerous  place,  without  previoU.fly  taking  off  their  hats  or  imploring  the 
divine  protection  ;  and  they  are  always  thankful  for  their  preservation  when 
they  have  paffed  the  danger.'  When  they  meet  together,  their  chief  paitime 
confifts  in ‘reading  their  hiftory.  The  mailer  of  the  houfe  begins,  and  the 
reft  continue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.  They  are  famous  for  playing 
at  chefs  ;  and  one  of  their  pallimes  confiits  in  reciting  verfes.  Sometimes 
a  man  and  woman  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  by  turns  hng  lranzas, 
which  are  a  kind  of  dialogue,  and  in  which  the  company  occafionally  join  in 
chorus.  The  drefs  of  the  Icelanders  is  not  elegant  or  ornamental,  but  is  neat,, 
cleanly,  and  fuited  to  the  climate.  On  their  fingers  the  women  wea;  feveral 
gold,  1'ilver,  or  brafs  rings.  The  poorer  women  drefs  in  the  coarte  cloth. 
Called  Wadmal,  and  always  wear  black;  thofe  who  are  in  better  circum- 
ftances  wear  broad  cloth,  with  Giver  ornaments,  gilt.  The  houfesm  the  Ice¬ 
landers  are  generally  bad  :  in  fome  place's  they  are  built  of  drift  wood,  and 
in  others  they  are  raffed  of  lava,  with  mofs,  fluffed  between  the  lava,  i  heir 
roofs  are  covered  with  fodsiaid  over  rafters,  or  fometimes  over  ribs  of  whales. 
The  walls  are  about  three  yards  high  and  the  entrance  fomewhat  lower.  In- 
{lead  of  glafs  windows,  they  make  life  of  the  membranes  which  furround  the 
womb  of  the  ewe.  Thefe  are  ftretched  on  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in. 
the  roof.  They  have  not  even  a  chimney  in  their  kitchens,  but  only  lay  their 
fuel  oh  the  earth,  between  three  (tones,  and  the  fmcke  iffues  from  a  fquare 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Their  food  principally  confifts  of  dried  fifb, 
four  butter,  which  they  cohlideras  a  great  dain-ty,milk  mixed  with  water  and 
whey,  and  a  little  meat.  Bread  is  fo  fcarce  among  them,  that  there  is  hardly 
ariv  peafarit  whoeats  it  above  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

Religion.]  The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland  is  the  Lutheran. 
The  churches  on  the  eaft,  foutli,  and  weft  quarters  of  the  ifland,  are  under  the 
jurifdidtion  of  the  bifhop  of  Skalholt  (the  capital  of  the  ifland)  and  thofe 
of  the  north  quarter  are  fubjedt  to  the  bifhop  ot  Hoolum.  the  ifland  is 
divided  into  189  pari  Gifs’,  of  which  127  belong  to  the  fee  of  Skalholt,  and 
62  to  that  of  Hoolum.  All  the  minifters  are  natives  of  Iceland,  and  receive 
a  yearly  (alary  of  four  or  five  hundred  rix-dotlars  front  the  king,  exclufive  of 

what  they  have  from  tlieir  congregations. 

Language.]  The  language  in  Iceland  is  the  fame  as  that  formerly 
fpoktn  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  has  been  preferred  fo  pure, 
that  any  Icelander  underfiands  their  moff  ancient  traditional  hiftories. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  It  is  fa:d  that  poetry  formerly  flounfhed 
very  much  in  Iceland  ;  and  vve  are  informed  that  Egil  Skallagvimfon,  K.01- 
tnaek  Qrmtindfon,  Glum  Geifion,  and  1  iidrlicf  Jarlaa  were  celebiatea  as 
great  poets.  But  the  art  of  writing  was  not  much  in  uie  till  after  the  year 
Toco  ;  though  the  Runic  characters  were  known  in  that  country  before  that 
period,  and  mod  probably  brought  thither  from  Norway.  After  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Chriffian  religion,  the  LatihclnlraHers  were  immediately  adopted, 
as  the  Runic  alphabet,  which  only  confifts  of  fixteen  letters  was  found  infuf- 
fieient.  The  firft  Icelandifh  bilhop  Iflelif,  founded  a  fehoolat  Skalholt ;  and 
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foon  after  they  founded  four  other  fcKools,  in  which  the  youth  were  InflruSed 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  divinity,  and  fome  parts  of  theoretic  philofophy.  And 
from  the  introduction  of  the  Chrillian  religion  here  till  the  year  1264,  when 
Iceland  became  fubjcH  to  Norway,  it  was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  North,  wherein  the  fciences  were  cultivated  and  held 
in  ellcem. 

But  this  period  of  time  feems  to  have  produced  more  learned  men  in  Ice¬ 
land  than  any  other  period  fince.  It  appears  from  their  ancient  chronicles, 
that  they  had  confiderable  knowledge  in  morality,  philofophy,  natural  his¬ 
tory ,  and  allronomy.  Moil  of  their  works  were  written  in  the  1  ith,  I2th, 
13th,  and  14th  centuries  ;  and  lome  of  them  have  been  printed.  Mr.  Banks, 
now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  pretented  one  hundred  nnd  fixty  two  Iceland  fit  manu- 
feripts  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  That  gentleman  vilited  Iceland  in  1772, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Van  Troil,  and  Dr.  Line.  Dr.  Van 
Troil,  who  publifhed  an  account  cf  their  voyage,  obferves,  that  he  found 
more  knowledge  among  the  lower  clafs  in  Iceland,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
moll  other  places ;  that  many  of  them  could  repeat  the  works  of  feme  of 
their  poets  by  heart ;  and  that  a  peafant  was  feldom  to  be  found,  who  be- 
fides  being  well  inftru&ed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  was  not  alfo  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  hiflory  of  his  own  country  :  which  proceeds  from  the  fiequent 
reading  of  their  traditional  hillories,  that  being  one  of  their  principal  amuie- 
ments. 

John  Arefon,  bifhop  of  Hoolum,  employed  John  MatthiefTon,  a  native  of 
Sweden,  in  eftabltlhing  a  printing  prefs  in  Iceland,  about  theyear  1530  ;  and 
the  nirll  book  printed  by  him  there  was  the  Breviarium  Nidarofienfe.  He 
alio  publifhed  an  ecclefiallical  manual,  Luther’s  catechifm,  and  other  books 
of  that  kind.  The  Icelandic  code  of  laws  appeared  in  1578,  and  the  Ice¬ 
landic  bible  in  1584.  A  new  privileged  printing  office  has  lately  been 
eflablifhed  at  Hrappfey  in  thisifland,  and  at  which  fcveral  valuable  books  have 
been  printed. 

Mountains,  volcanoes,  and  natural  curiosities.}  Iceland 
though  fituated  fo  far  to  the  North  is  remarkable  for  the  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  with  which  it  abounds.  To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  fo  many 
dreadful  volcanoes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  contributed  to  ren¬ 
der  this  dreary  country  lefs  habitable  than  it  is  from  the  climate,  would 
greatly  exceed  our  limits.  One  of  the  moll  dreadful  eruptions  happened 
in  1783  ;  its  violence  feems  to  be  unparalleled  in  hiflory  ;  the  dreadful  feene  of 
devatlation  lalledin  Iceland  for  feveral days;  the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  every  where  to  the  remotelt  parts  of  their  Deferable 
country,  to  feek  for  fafety  from  the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tecaph ft.  One 
of  thele  burning  mountains,  Heckla,  is  the  bell  known,  efpecially  to  foreign¬ 
ers.  This  mountain  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Hand,  about  tour 
miles  from  the  feacoafl,  and  is  divided  into  three  points  at  the  top,,  the  high- 
ell  of  which  is  that  in  the  middle  ;  and  which  is  computed  to  be  above  5000 
ieet  higher  than  the  fea.  This  mountain  has  frequently  lent  forth  flames, 
and  a  torrent  of  burning  matter.  Its  eruptions  were  particularly  dreadful, 
in  1693,  when  they  occaliontd  terrible  devailations,  the  allies  being  thrown 
all  round  the  ifland  to  the  diflance  of  180  Englifh  miles,  ft  he  lafl  eruption 
of  Mount  Heckla  happened  in  1766.'  It  began  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
continued  to  the  7th  of  September  following.  Flames  proceeded  alio  frem' 
it  in  December  1771,  and  1772  ;  but  no  eruptions  of  lava. 

But  amongft  all  the  ctfriolities  in  Iceland, "nothing  is  more  worthy. of  at¬ 
tention  than  the  hot  fpouting  water  fprings  with  which  this  ifland  abounds, 
Tile  hot  fprings  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlsbad,  Bath,  and  Switzerland,  and 
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feveral  others  found  in  Itply,  are  confidered  as  very  remarkable;  but,  except-’ 
ing  in  the  laft  mentioned  country,  the  water  no  where  becomes  fo  hot  as 
to  boil :  nor  is  it  any  where  known  to  be  thrown  fo  high  as  the  hot  fpouting 
tvater-fprings  in  Iceland.  All  thofe  water  works  that  have  been  contrived 
with  fo  much  art,  and  at  fo  enormous  an  expence,  cannot  by  any  means  be 
compared  with  thefe.  The  water  works  at  St.  Cloud,  which  are  thought 
thegreateft  among  all  the  French  water- works,  callup  a  thin  column  eighty 
feet  in  -the  air  ;  while  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  fpout  columns  of  water, 
of  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs,  to  the  height  of  many  fathoms ;  and,  as 
many  affirm,  of  feveral  hundred  feet.  Thefe  fprings  are  of  an  unequal  de*- 
gree  of  heat.  From  fome,  the  water  flows  gently  as  from  other  fprings, 
and  it  is  then  called  a  bath  ;  from  others,  it  fpouts  boiling  water  with 
great  noife,  and  it  is  then  called  a  kettle.  Though  the  degree  of  heat  is 
unequal,  yet  Dr.  Van  Trail  fays,  that  he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have 
obferved  it  under  188  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  At  Geyfer,  Rceyhum, 
and  Laugarvatn,  he  found  it  at  2x2  ;  and  in  the  lafl  place,  in  the  ground,  at 
a  little  hot  current  of  water,  2 1 3  degrees.  It  is  very  common  for  fome  of 
the  fpouting  fprings  toceafe,  and  others  to  rife  up  in  their  Head.  Frequent 
earthquakes,  and  fubterranean  noifes,  heard  at  the  fame  time  caufe  great  terror 
to  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  feveral  of  thefe  hot  fprings, 
ihe  inhabitants  who  live  near  them  boil  their  victuals,  only  by  hanging  a  pot, 
into  which  the  flelh  is  put  in  cold  water,  in  the  water  of  the  fpring.  They 
alfo  bathe  in  the  rivulets  that  run  from  them,  which  by  degrees,  become  luke¬ 
warm,  or  are  cooled  by  their  being  mixed  with  rivulets  of  cold  water.  The 
cows  that  drink  of  thefe  fprings  are  faid  to  yield  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
milk,  and  it  is  likewife  efteemed  very  whclefome  when  drank  by  the  human 
fpecies. 

The  largell  of  all  the  fpouting  fprings  in  Iceland  is  called  Geyfer.  It  is 
about  two  days  journey  from  Heckla,  and  not  far  from  Skalholt.  In  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  it,  a  loud  roaring  noife  is  heard,  like  the  rulhing  of  a  tor¬ 
rent,  precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks.  The  water  here  fpouts  fe¬ 
veral  times  a-day,  but  always  by  Harts,  and  after  certain  intervals.  Some 
travellers  have  affirmed  that  it  fpouts  to  the  height  of  flxty-fathoms.  The 
water  is  thrown  up  much  higher  at  fome  times  than  at  others  ;  when  Dr. 
Van  Trail  was  there,  the  utmoft  height  to  which  it  mounted  was  computed 
to  be  92  feet. 

Bafaltine  pillars  are  likewife  very  common  in  Iceland,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  produced  by  fubterraneous  fires.  The  lower  fort  of  people 
imagined  thefe  pillars  to  have  been  piled  upon  one  another  by  giants,  who 
made  ufe  of  fupernatural'force  to  effect  it.  They  have  generally  from  three 
to  feven  Tides,  and  are  from  four  to  feven  feet  in  thicknels,  and  from  twelve 
to  fixteen  yarris  in  length,  without  any  horizontal  divifions.  In  fome 
places  they  are  only  feen  here  and  there  among  the  lava  in  the  mountains : 
but  in  fome  other  places,  they  extend  two  or  three  miles  in  length  without 
interruption. 

There  are  immenfe  mafles  of  ice,  by  which  every  year  great  damage  is 
done  to  this  country,  and  which  aflefit  the  climate  of  it  .;  they  arrive  com* 
momy  with  a  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  wind  from  Greenland.  The  field  ice  is 
of  two  or  three  fathoms  thicknefs,  is  feparated  by  the  winds,  and  lefs  dreaded 
than  the  rock  or  mountain-ice,  which  is  often  feen  fifty  and  more  feet  above 
water,  and  is  at  leaf!  nine  times  the  fame  depth  below  water.  Thefe  prodigi¬ 
ous  maffes  of  ice  are  frequently  left,  in  fhoal  water,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to. the 
.ground,  and  in  that  ftate  remain  many  months,  nay,  it  is  faid,  even  years  un- 
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<3iffolvcd,  cnilling  all  the  ambient  part  of  the  atmofphere  for  many  miles  round. 
When  many  fuch  lofty  and  bulky  maffes  of  ice  are  floating  together,  the  wood 
that  is  often  drifted  along  between  them,  is  fo  much  chaffed  and  preffed  with 
violence  together,  that  it  takes  fire  :  which  circumflance  has  occasioned  fabu¬ 
lous  accounts  of  the  ice  being  in  flames.  The  ice  caufed  fo  violent  a  cold  in 
>753,  and  1754,  that  borfes  and  (heep  dropped  down  dead  on  account  of  it,  as 
well  as  for  want  of  food  :  horfes  were  obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and 
the  fheep  to  eat  of  each  others  wool.  A  number  of  bears  arrive  yearly  with 
the  ice,  which  commit  great  ravages,  particularly  among  the  fheep.  The 
Icelanders  attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon  as  they'  get  fight  of 
them  ;  and  fometimes  they  affemble  together,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice, 
with  which  they  often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire  arms,  they  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  make  ufe  of  fpears  on  thefe  occafions.  The  government  encourages  the 
natives  to  deftroy  thefe  animals,  by  paying  a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  every 
bear  that  is  killed.  Their  flcins  are  alfo  purchafed  for  the  king,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  be  fold  to  any  other  perfon. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  wood  grows  fuccefsfully  in  Iceland  ;  nay,  there 
are  very  few  trees  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ifland,  though  there  are  certain 
proofs  that  wood  formerly  grew  there  in  great  abundance.  Nor  can  corn  be 
cultivated  here  to  any  advantage  ;  though  cabbages,  parfley,  turnips,  and 
peas,  may  be  met  with  in  five  or  fix  gardens,  which  are  laid  to  be  all  that  are 
in  the  whole  ifland. 

Trace.]  The  loil  upon  the  fea-coaft  is  tolerably  good  for  pafture  ;  and 
though  there  is  not  any  confiderable  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  the  Icelanders 
have  feveral  frequented  ports.  Their  exports  confift  of  dried  fifh,  failed  mut¬ 
ton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train  oil,  coarfe  woollen-cloths,  ftockings, 
gloves,  raw  wool,  fheep  flcins,  lamb  flcins,  fox  furs  of  various  colours,  eider¬ 
down,  and  feathers.  Their  imports  confift  of  timber,  filhing  lines  and  hooks, 
tobacco,  bread,  horfe  fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  filk  ;  cxclu- 
five  of  fome  neceffaries  and  fuperfluities  for  the  more  wealthy. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Iceland  affords  no  bait  for  avarice  or 
ambition,  the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  his  Danilh  majefty’s  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  revenue  he  draws  from  the  country  amounts  to  about  30,000 
crowns  a  year. 

THE  FARO  or  FERRO  ISLANDS. 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  duller,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying  from 
one  ifland  to  another.  They  are  about  24  in  number,  and  lie  between 
61  and  63  deg.  N.  L.  and  6°  io'  W.  long,  from  London.  Thefpaceof  this 
duller,  extends  about  60  miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth,  300  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  Norway  :  having  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  on  the  fouth-caft  and 
Greenland  and  Iceland  upon  the  north  and  north  weft.  The  trade  and  in¬ 
come  of  the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  3000  or  4000,  add  little  or  nothing 
to  the  revenues  of  Denmark, 
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Containing  158,400  fquare  miles,  wit.li  lefs  than  four  inhabitants  to  eacn. 

Name,  boundaries,!  r  I  ’ HE  natural  fignification  of  Norway  is  the 
and  ExTiNT  j  Northern  way.  It  is  bounded  on  the  South 

by  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  called  the  Scaggerac,  or  Categate  ;  on  the 
Weft  and  North  by  the  northern  ocean  :  and  on  .the  eaft  it  is  divided  from 
Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  called  at  different  parts  by  diffeient 
names  ;  as  Fillefield,  Dofrefield,  Runfietd,  and  Dourfield.  The  reader  may 
confult  the  table  of  dimenfions  in  Denmark  for  its  extent  ;  but  it  is  a  country 
fo  little  known  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  dimenfions  with 
precifion. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to  its  extent,  and 
its  pofttion  towards  the  fea.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  moderate,  and  the  fea 
is  practicable.  The  eaftern  parts  of  Norway  are  commonly  covered  with 
fnow  ;  and  the  cold  generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  Odlober,  with 
intenfe  feverity  to  the  middle  of  April  ;  the  waters  being  all  that  time  fro¬ 
zen  to  a  confiderable  thfcknefs.  In  1719>  700°  bwedes,  who  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  Drontheirn,  penfhed  in  the  fnow,  on  the  mountain  which 
feparates  Sweden  from  Norway  ;  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  diffeient 
poltures.  But  even  froft  and  fnow  have  their  conveniences,  as  they  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  As  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  this 
country  called  Fiiunark,  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  they  are  but  little 
known.  At  Bergen  the  longeft  day  confifts  of  about  19  hours,  and  the 
fhorteft  of  about  five.  In  fummer,  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write  at  mid¬ 
night  by  the  light  of  the  fky  ;  and  in  the  moll  northerly  parts,  about  Mid- 
fummer,  the  fun  is  continually  in  view.  In  thofe  parts,  however,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  winter,  there  is  only  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  at  noon  for  about^  an 
hour  and  a  half;  owing  to  the  refledtion  of  the  fun’s  rays  on  tlie  mbunftiins. 
Nature,  notvvithftanding  has  been  fo  kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in  the  midfl 
of  their  darknefs,  the  fky  is  fo  ferene,  and  the  moon  and  the  aurora  borealis 
fo  bright,  that  they  can  carry  on  their  fifhery,  and  work  at  their  feveral  trades 
in  the  open  air.  .  . 

The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts  that  it  has  been  faid  the  inha¬ 
bitants  live  fo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life,  and  caufe  themfelves  to  be  tranfport- 
ed  to  a  lefs  falubrious  air.  Sudden  thaws',  and  fnow-falls,  have,  however, 
fometimes  dreadful  effects,  and  deftroy  whole  villages. 

Mountains.]  Norway  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  ;  for  it  contains  a  chain  of  unequal  mountains  running 
from  fouth  to  north  :  to  pafs  that  of  Ardanger,  a  man  tiiirft  travel  about 
feventy  Englifh  miles  ;  to  pafs  others,  upwards  of  fifty.  Dofrefield  is  count¬ 
ed  the  higfieft  mountain,  perhaps  in  Europe,  ft  he  rivers  and  cataradts 
which  interfedt  thefe  dreadful  precipices,  and  that  are  paffable  only  by 
flight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  travelling  in  this  country,  very  teirible 
and  dangerous ;  though  the  government  is  at  the  expence  of  providing  at 
different  ilages,  houfes  accommodated  with  fire,  light  and  kitchen  furniture. 
Detached  from  this  vaft  chain,  other  immenfe  mountains  prefent  themfelves 
all  over  Norway  ;  fome  of  them  with  refervoirs  of  water  on  the  top  ; 
and  the  whole  forming  a  moft  furprifing  landfcape.  1  he  activity  of  the  na¬ 
tives  in  recovering  their  fheep  and  goats,  when  penned  up,  through  a  fade 
ftep,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is  wonderful.  The  owner  diredts  himfelf  to  be 

lowered  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  ftick,  tied  to 
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the  end  of  a  long  rope  ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  creature 
Hands,  he  fallens  it  to  the  fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf.  The 
caverns  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  mountains,  are  more  wonderful  than 
thofe,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  lefs  liable  to  obferva- 
tion.  One  of  them  called  Dollteen  was,  in  1750,  vifited  by  two  clergymen  ; 
who  reported  that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  they  heard  the  fea  daihing  over 
their  heads ; ,  that  the  paffage  was  as  wide  and  as  high  as  an  ordinary  church, 
the  tides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted  ;  that  they  defcended  a  flight 
of  natural  Hairs  •,  but  when  they  arrived  at  another  they  durft  not  venture  to 
proceed,  but  returned  ;  and  that  they  confumed  two  candles  going  and 
returning 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  its  forells,  which  furnifh 
foreigners  with  mails,  beams,  planks  and  boards,  and  ferve  befidts  for  ail  do- 
meflic  ufes  ;  particularly  the  conftrudlion  of  houfes,  bridges,  Ihips,  and  for 
charcoal  to  the  foundries.  The  timbers  growing  here  are  fir  and  pine,  elm, 
a(h,  yew,  benreed  (a  very  curious  wood),  birch,  beech,  oak,  elm  or  alder, 
Jupiter,  the  afpin-tree,  the  cornel  or  floe  tree,  hazel,  elder,  and  even  ebony 
(under  the  mountains  of  Kokn),  lime  or  linden  tree,  and  willows.  The  fums 
which  Norway'  receives  from  timber  are  very  confiderable  ;  but  the  indull  ry  of 
the  inhabitants  is  greatly  affilled  by  the  courfe  of.  their  rivers,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  their  lakes;  which  afford  them  not  only  the  conveniency  already 
mentioned,  of  floating  down  their  timber,  but  that  of  ereSing  daw-mills, 
for  dividing  their  large  beams  into  planks  and  deals.  A  tenth  of  all  flawed 
timber  belongs  to  his  Danilh  majefty,  and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
his  revenue. 

Stones,  metals,  and  minerals.]  Norway  contains  quarries  of  excel¬ 
lent  maible,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  Hones  ;  and  the  magnet  is  found 
in  the  iron  mines.  The  amianthus,  or  afbeflos,  which  being  of  an  incom- 
bullible  nature,  when  its  delicate  fibres  are  woven  into  cloth,  iscleaned  by 
burning,  is  likewife  found  here  ;  as  are  cryftals,  granates,  amethy'fls,  agate, 
thunder  Hones,  arid  eagle  Hones.  Gold  found  in  Norway  has  been  coined 
into  ducats.  His  Danilh  majefly  is  now  working  to  great  advantage,  a 
filver  mine  at  Coningfburgh  ;  other  filver  mines  have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country'  ;  and  one  of  the  many  filver  maffes  that  nave  been  dif- 
covered,  weighing  560  pounds,  is  to  be  feen  at  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Lead,  copper,  and  iron  mines,  are  common  in  this  country  :  one  of 
the  copper  mines  at  Rorana  is  thought  to  be  the  richeff  in  Europe.  Nor¬ 
way  likewife  produces  quickfilver,  fulphur,  fait,  and  coal-mines :  vitriol, 
alum,  and  various  kinds  of  loam  ;  the  different  manufactures  of  which  bring 
in  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Rivers  and  lakes  ]  The  rivers  and  frtfn  water  lakes  in  this  country  are 
well  flocked  with  iifh,  and  navigable  for  fliips  of  confidcrable  burden.  The 
mofi  extraordinary  circumfiance  attending  the  lakes  is,  that  fome  of  them  con- 
•  tarn  floating  iflands,  formed  by'  the  coheffon  of  roots  of  trees  and  fiirubs; 
and,  though  torn  from  the  main  land,  bear  herbage  and  trees.  So  late  as 
the  year  1702,  the  noble  family  feat  of  Borge,  near  Fredericftadt,  fuddenly 
funk,  with  all  its  towers  and  battlements,  into  an  abyfs  a  hundred  fathom  in 
depth-;  and  its  feite  was  inllantly  filled  with  a  piece  of  water,  which  formed 
alake  50c  ells  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  This  melancholy  accident, 
by  which  14  people  and  200  head  of  cattle  petifned,  was  cccafioned  by  the 
foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waters  of  a  river. 

Uncommon  animals, 7  All  the  animals  that  are  natives^of  Denmark 
fowls,  and  fishes,  j  are  to  be  found  in  Norway,  with  an  addition  of 
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many  more.  The  wild  beads  peculiar  to  Norway,  are  the  elk,  the  rein-deer, 
the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  fox,  the  glutton,  the 
leming,  the  ermine,  the  martin  and  the  beaver.  The  elk  is  a  tall,  afh-colour- 
ed  animal,  its  lhape  partaking  at  once  of  the  horfe  and  the  (lag;  it  is  harm- 
lefs,  and  in  the  winter  focial ;  and  the  flefh  of  it  taftes  like  venifon.  The 
rein  deer  is  a  fpecies  of  flag ;  but  we  fhall  have  occaiion  to  mention  him  more 
particularly  afterwards.  The  hares  are  fmall ;  and  are  faid  to  live  upon 
rmce  in  the  winter  time,  and  to  change  their  colour  from  brown  to  white. 
The  Norwegian  bears  are  ftrong  and  fagacious :  they  are  remarkable  for 
not  hurting  children  ;  but  their  other  qualities  are  common  with  the  reft;  of 
their  fpecies  in  northern  countries ;  nor  can  we  much  credit  the  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  fpecimens  of  their  fagacity,  recorded  by  the  natives :  they  are  hunt¬ 
ed  by  little  dogs ;  and  fome  prefer  bear  hams  to  thofe  of  Weftphalia.  The 
Norwegian  wolves,  though  fierce,  are  fhy  even  of  a  cow  or  goat,  un!efs  im¬ 
pelled  by  hunger:  the  natives  are  dexterous  in  digging  traps  for  them,  in 
which  they  are  taken  or  killed.  The  lynx,  by  fome  called  the  goupes,  is 
fm after  than  a  wolf,  but  as  dangerous  ;  they  are  of  the  cat  kind,  and  have 
claws  like  tygers,  they  dig  under  ground,  and  often  undermine  ftieep  folds, 
where  they  make  dreadful  havock.  The  fkin  of  the  lynx  is  beautiful  and 
valuable,  as  is  that  of  the  black  fox.  White  and  red  foxes  are  likewife 
found  in  Norway,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  wily  animal  in  other 
countries:  they  have  a  particular  way  of  drawing  crabs  afhore,-  by  dipping 
their  tails  in  the  water,  which  the  crab  lays  hold  of. 

The  glutton  otnerwife  called  the  ervan,  or  vielfras,  refembles  a  turnfpit 
dog  ;  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  lharp  claws  and  teeth  ;  his  fur,  which 
is  variegated,  is  fo  precious  that  he  is  (hot  with  blunt  arrows,  to  preferve  the 
fkin  unhurt  :  he  is  fo  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  13  faid  he  will  devour  a 
carcafe  larger  than  himfelf,  and  unburthens  his  ftomach  by  fqueezing  him- 
felf  between  two  clofe  (landing  trees  :  when  taken,  he  has  been  even  known 
to  eat  done  and  mortar.  The  ermine  is  a  little  creature,  remarkable  for  its 
fhynefs  and  cleanlinefs ;  and  their  fur  forms  a  principal  part  even  of  royal 
magnificence.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  martin  and  a  large 
brown  foreft  cat,  only  its  head  and  fnout  are  (harper ;  it  is  very  fierce,  and 
its  bite  dangerous.  We  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention  the  beaver  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  North  America. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Norway.  The  elks 
build  upon  rocks;  their  numbers  often  darken  the  air,  and  the  noife  of  their 
wings  refembles  a  ftorm  ;  their  fize  is  the  bignefs  of  a  large  duck  :  they  are 
an  aquatic  fowl,  and  their  fle(h  is  much  efteemed.  No  fewer  than  30  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  thrufhes  refide  in  Norway  ;  with  various  kinds  of  pigeons, 
and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.  The  Norwegian  cock  of-the-wood 
is  of  a  black  or  dark  gray  colour,  his  eye  reftmbling  that  of  a  pheafant ;  and 
he  is  faid  to  be  the  large  it  of  all  eatable  birds.  Norway  produces  two  kinds 
of  eagles,  the  land  and  the  fea  ;  the  former  is  fo  ftrong,  that  he  has  been 
known  to  carry  off  a  child  of  two  years  old:  the  fea  or  fi(h  eagle,  is  larger 
than  the  other  ;  he  fubfilts  on  aquatic  food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on  large 
fifties  with  fuch  force,  that,  being  unable  to  free  his  talons  from  their  bodies, 
he  is  dragged  into  the  water  and  drowned. 

Nature  -fee ms  to  have  adopted  thefe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the  coaft  of  Nor¬ 
way  :  and  induftry  has  produced  a  fpecies  of  mankind  peculiarly  fitted  for 
making  them  ferviceable  to  the  human  race ;  thefe  are  the  birdmen,  or  clim¬ 
bers,  who  are  amazingly  dexterous  ia  mounting  the  fteepeft  rocks,  and  bring 
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away  the  birds  and  their  eggs  5  tlte  latter  are  nutritive  food,  and  are  par¬ 
boiled  in  vinegar  ;  the  flefh  is  fometimes  eaten  by  the  peafants,  who  general¬ 
ly  relifh  it;  while  the  feathers  and  down  form  a  profitable  commodity.  Even 
the  dogs  of  the  farmers,  in  the  northern  diftridts,  are  trained  up  to  be  allift- 
Srits  to  thefe  hirdrnen  in  feizing  their  prey. 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  ftas  are  aftonifhingly  fruitful  in  all  fith  that 
are  found  on  the  fea  coalls  of  Europe,  which  need  not  be  here  enume¬ 
rated.  Stock-fifh  innumerable,  which  are  dried  upon  the  rocks  without  fak¬ 
ing.  Some  fishes  in  thofe  feas,  however,  have  their  peculiarities.  The  haac- 
lnoren,  is  a  fpeciesof  fliark,  tea  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver  yields  three 
calks  of  train  oil.  The  tuella  flynderis  an  exceffively  large  turbot,  which  has 
been  known  to  cover  a  man  who  has  fallen  overboard  to  keep  him  from  rifing. 
The  feafon  for  herring  fifhing  is  announced  to  the  fifhermeu  by  the  fpouting 
of  water  from  the  whales  (of  which  feven  different  fpecies  are  mentioned) 
in  following  the  herring  Ihoals.  The  large  whale  refembles  a  cod,  with  fmall 
eyes,  a  dark  marbled  skin,  and  white  belly ;  they  fpout  out  the  water,  which 
they  take  in  by  infpiratton,  through  two  holes  or  openings  in  the  head. 
They  copulate  like  land  animals  (landing  upright  in  the  fea.  A  young 
whale  when  firft  produced  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  ;  and  the  female 
Fometimes  brings  forth  two  at  a  birth.  The  whale  devours  fuch  an  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  fmall  fifh,  that  his  belly  is  often  ready  to  burl!  ;  in  which 
cafe  he  makes  a  mod  tremendous  noife  from  pain.  The  fmatler  fifh  have 
their  revenge  ;  fome  of  them  fallen  on  his  back,  and  inceffantly  beat  him  5 
others,  with  fharp  horns,  or  rather  bones,  on  their  beak,  fwim  under  his 
belly,  and  fometimes  rip  it  up  ;  fome  are  provided  with  long  fharp  teeth, 
and  tear  his  flefh.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey  declare  war  agaiult  him 
when  he  comes  near  the  furface  of  the  water;  and  he  has  been  known  to  be 
fo  tortured,  that  he  has  beat  himfelf  to  death  on  the  rocks.  The  coaff  of 
Norway  maybe  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings.  Innumerable  are 
the  fhoals  that  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north  pole  ;  and  about  tbe 
latitude  of  Iceland  divide  theiiifelyes  into  three  bodies  :  one  of  thefe  fupply 
the  weftern  ifles  and  coafls  of  Scotland,  another  direffts  its  courfe  round  the 
eaftern  part  of  Great  Britain  down  the  Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Bal¬ 
tic  through  the  found.  They  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people;  and  the  cod,  ling,  kabeliau,  and  torsk  fillies  follow  them,  and  feed 
upon  their  fpawn  ;  and  are  taken  in  prodigious  numbers  in  50  or  60  fathoms 
water  ;  thefe,  efpecially  their  roes,  and  their  oil  extrafted  from  their  livers, 
are  exported  and  fold  to  great  advantage ;  and  above  150,000  people  are 
maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  fifhing  on  the  coaff  of  Norway.  The 
fea-devil  is  about  fix  feet  in  length,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  monffrous  ap¬ 
pearance  and  voracity.  The  fea  fcorpion  is  likewife  of  a  hideous  form, 
its  head  being  larger  than  its  whole  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length, 
and  its  bite  is  faid  to  be  poifonous. 

Curiosities.]  Thofe  of  Norway  are  only  natural.  On  the  coaff,  lati¬ 
tude  67,  is  that  dreadful  vortex  or  whirpool,  called  by  navigators  the  navel 
of  the  fea,  and  by  fome  Maleftrom,  or  Moskoeffrom.  The  ifland  Moskoe, 
from  whence  this  ftream  derives  its  name,  lies  between  the  mountain  Hefleg- 
gen  in  Lofoden,  and  the  ifland  Ver,  which  are  about  one  league  diffant  ; 
and  between  the  ifland  and  coaff  on  each  fide,  the  ftream  makes  its  way.  Be¬ 
tween  Moskoe  and  Lofoden  it  is  near  460  fathoms  deep  ;  but  between 
Moskoe  and  Ver,  it  is  fo  (hallow  as  not  to  afford  paffage  for  a  fmall  fhip. 
When  it  is  flood,  the  ftream  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Mof- 
koe  with  3  boifferous  rapidity  ;  and  when  it  is  ebb,  returns  to  the  fea  with 
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a  violence  and  noife  unequalled  by  the  loudeft  catara&s.  It  is  heard  at  the 
diftance  of  many  leagues,  and  forms  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  great  depth  or 
extent ;  fo  violent  that  if  a  fhip  comes  near  it,  it  is  immediately  drawn  irrefif- 
tibly  into  the  whirl,  and  there  difappears,  being  abforbed  and  carried  down 
to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is  dafhed  to  pieces  again!!  the  rocks  ; 
and  juft  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes  {fill  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  in  fcattered  fragments,  fcarcely  to  be 
known  for  the  parts  of  a  fhip.  When  it  is  agitated  by  a  (form,  it  has 
reached  veffels  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  Norway  mile,  where  the  crews 
have  thought  themfelves  in  perfect  fecurity.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  in  the 
power  of  fancy  to  conceive  a  fituation  of  more  horror  than  that  of  being 
thus  driven  forward  by  the  fudden  violence  of  an  impetuous  torrent  to 
the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  and  turbulence  ftill  in- 
creafing  as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earned  of  quick  and  inevitable  deftruc- 
tion  ;  while  the  wretched  viftims,  in  an  agony  of  defpair  and  terror,  cry 
out  for  that  help  which  they  know  to  be  impoffible  ;  and  fee  before  them  the 
dreadful  abyfs  into  which  they  are  to  be  plunged,  and  da!hed  among  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom. 

Even  animals,  which  have  come  too  near  the  vortex,  have  exprefled  the 
utmoft  terror  when  they  find  the  ftream  irrefiftible.  Whales  are  frequently 
carried  away  ;  and  the  moment  they  feel  the  force  of  the  water,  they  ftrug- 
gle  againft  it  with  all  their  might,  howling  and  bellowing  in  a  frightful  man* 
ner.  The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears,  who  attempt  to  fwim  to  the 
ifland  to  prey  upon  the  ftieep. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Maleftrom  is  a  fea  vortex  which 
attracts  the  flood  under  the  fhore  of  Norway,  and  difchargesit  again  in  the 
gulp'n  of  Bothnia  ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous,  by  the 
return  of  the  fhattered  fragments  of  whatever  happens  to  be  fucked  down 
by  it.  The  large  Items  of  firs  and  pines  rife  again  fo  fhivered  and  fplintered 
that  the  pieces  look  as  if  covered  with  briftles.  The  whole  phenomena  are 
the  effects  of  the  violence  of  the  daily  ebb  and  flow,  occafioned  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  ftream  in  its  courfe  between  the  rocks. 

People,  language,  religion,!  The  Norwegians  are  a  middle  kind 
and  customs  of  Norway.  J  of  people,  between  the  fimplicity  of 
the  Greenlanders  and  Icelanders,  and  the  more  polifhed  manners  of  the 
Danes.  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  they  have  bifliops  as  thofe  of  Den- 
mark?  without  temporal  jurifdidtion.  Their  viceroy,  like  his  mailer,  is  ab- 
folute  :  but  the  farmers  and  common  people  in  Norway  are  much  lefs  op- 
prefied  than  thofe  in  Denmark. 

The  Norwegians  in  general  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  brave;  but  quick  in 
refenting  real  or  fuppofed  injuries.  The  women  are  handfome  and  cour¬ 
teous,  and  the  Norwegian  forms,  both  of  living,  and  enjoying  property,  are 
mild,  and  greatly  refembling  the  Saxon  anceftors  of  the  prefent  Englifh. 
Every  inhabitant  is  an  artizanT  and  fupplies  his  family  in  all  its  neceflaries 
.  with  his  own  manufa&ures ;  fo  that  in  Norway  there  are  few  by  profeffion* 
who  are  hatters,  fhoemakers,  taylors,  tanners,  v/eavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  or 
joiners.  The  loweft  Norwegian  peafant  is  an  artift  and  a  gentleman,  and 
even  a  poet.  They  often  mix  with  oat  meal  the  bark  of  the  fir,  made  into 
a  kind  of  floury  and  they  are  reduced  to  very  extraordinary  fliifts  for  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  bread, ^>r  farinaceous  food.  The  manners  of  the  middling 
Norwegians  form  a  proper  fubjeft  for  contemplation  even  to  a  philofopher, 
as  they  lead  that  kind  of  life  which  we  may  fay  is  furnifhcd  w'ith  plenty  ; 
but  they  are  neither  fond  of  luxury,  nor  do  they  dread  penury ;  and  this 
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middle  date  prolongs  their  ages  furprifingly.  Though  their  drefs  is  in  many 
refpefts  accommodated  to  their  climate,  yet,  by  cutlom,  indead  of  guarding 
againd  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  outbrave  it ;  for  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  cold,  without  any  cover  upon  their  breads  or  necks.  A  Nor¬ 
wegian  of  an  hundred  years  of  age  is  not  accounted  pad  his  labour  ;  and  in 
1733,  four  couples  were  married  and  danced  before  his  Danilh  majedy  at 
Fredericdiall,  whofe  ages,  when  joined,  exceeded  8eo  years. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  velliges  of  their  former 
paganifm  ;  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  while  the 
corpfe  is  carried  to  the  church,  which  is  often  done  in  a  boat.  In  fome  places 
the  mourners  ask  the  dead  perfon  why  he  died  ;  whether  his  wife  and  neigh¬ 
bours  were  kind  to  him,  and  other  fuch  quedions  frequently  kneeling  down 
and  asking  forgivenefs,  if  ever  they  had  offended  the  deceafed. 

Commerce.]  We  have  little  to  add  to  this  head,  different  from  what 
will  be  obferved  in  our  account  of  Denmark.  The  duties  on  their  exports, 
mod  of  which  have  been  already  recounted,  amount  to  about  100,000  rix- 
dollars  a  year. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  By  the  bed  calculations,  Norway  can  fur- 
nifh  out  14,000  excellent  feamen,  and  above  30,000  brave  foldiers  for  the 
ufeof  their  king.  The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway  amounts  to  near 
200,000 1.  and  till  his  prefent  majedy’s  acceffion,  the  army,  inltead  of  being 
expenfive,  added  confiderably  to  his  income,  by  the  fubfidies  it  brought  him 
in  from  foreign  princes. 

History.]  We  mud  refer  to  Denmark  likewife  for  this  head.  The 
ancient  Norwegians  certainly  were  a  very  brave  and  powerful  people,  and 
the  hardieft  feamen  in  the  world.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  hidories,  they 
were  no  drangers  to  America  long  before  it  was  difcovered  by  Columbus. 
Many  cudoms  of  their  aacedors  are  yet  difcernible  in  Ireland  and  the  north 
of  Scotland,  where  they  made  frequent  defcents,  and  fome  fettlements, 
which  are  generally  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  Danes.  From  their  being 
the  mod  turbulent,  they  are  become  now  the  mod  loyal  fubjedfs  in  Europe  ; 
which  we  can  eafily  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny  of  their 
kings  when  a  feparate  people.  Since  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  united 
Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiftoiy,  as  well  as  intereds,  are  the  fame  with 
ibat  of  Denmark. 
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DENMARK  if  roper,  or  JUTLAND,  exclufive  of 


tlic  Islands  in  the  Baltic 


Extent  and  Situation. 


Degrees. 


Miles. 

Length  240 
Breadth  114 


54  and  58  North  latitude. 

8  and  1  1  Eaft  longitude. 


^  between 


Containing  15,744  fqtiare  miles,  with  1  39  inhabitants  to  eSch. 

Boundaries  and!  |T  is  divided  on  the  North  from  Norway  by  the 
Divisions,  I  I  Scaggerac  Sea,  and  from  Sweden  on  the  Eaft  by 
the  found  ;  on  the  South  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  German  fea 
divides  it  from  Great  Britain  of  the  Weft. 

Denmark  proper  is  divided  into.two  parts;  the  peninfula  of  Jutland,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Clmbrica  Cberfonefus ,  and  the  1  (lands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  mentioned  in  the  table.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether,  conftitute  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  yet  not  any  one  of  them  is  fe- 
parately  called  by  that  name.  Copenhagen,  the  metropolis,  is  in  the  illand 

of  Zealand.  _  ,  , 

Air,  climate,  soil,  state  of  agriculture,  &e.J  Line  ot  the 
largeft  and  molt  fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  is  Jutland,  which 
produces  abundance  of  al!  forts  of  grain  and  pafturage,  and  is  a  kind  n,a’ 
gazine  for  Norway  on  all  occafions.  A  great  number  of  fmall  cattle  are  bred 
in  this  province,  and  afterwards  tranfported  into  Holftein,  to  be  fed  for  the 
me  of  Hamburgh,  Lubec  and  Amfterdam.  Jutland  is  every  where  mter- 
fperfed  with  hills,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  has  fine  woods  of  oak,  fir,  beech, 
birch,  and  other  trees  ;  but  the  weft  fide  being  lefs  woody,  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  ufe  turf  and  heath  for  fuel.  Zealand  is  for  the  moft  part  a  fandy 
foil,  but  rather  fertile  in  grain  and  pafturage,  and  agreeably  variegated  with 
woods  and  lakes  of  water.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  here,  on  account 
of  the  vapour's  from  the  furrounding  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more  foutheily 
parts  of  Europe.  Spring  and  autumn  are  feafons  fcarcely  known  in  Den¬ 
mark,  on  account  of ’the  fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat 
to  cold,  which  difti/iguifti  the  climate  of  this  kingdom.  In  all  the  northern 
pi  evinces  of  Denmark  the  winters  are  very  fevere,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  of¬ 
ten  pafs  arms  of  the  fea  in  fledges  upon  the  ice  ;  and  during  the  winter  all 

the  harbours  are  frozen  up.  .  ,  , 

The  greateft  part  of  the  lands  in  Denmark  and  Holftein  are  fiefs,  and  the 
ancient  nobility,  by  grants  which 'they  extorted  at  different  times  from  the 
crown,  gained  fuch  a  power  over  the  farmers,  and  thofe  who  refided  upon 
their  eflates,  that  at  length  they  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  Ha  very  ; 
fo  that  they  were  bought  and  fold  with  their  lands,  and  were  c deemed  the 
property  of  their  lords.  Many  of  the  noble  landholders  of  Slefwick  and 
Holftein  have  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  fituation  of  the  fanners 


*  See  Mallet’s  Denmark,  1.  to  18.  vol.  v. 
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has,  Indeed,  been  made  fomewbat  more  agreeable  by  fome  modern  edicts,  but, 
they  are  dill,  if  fuch  an  cxprddon  may  be  allowed,  chained  to  their  farms, 
and  are  difpoied  of  at  the  wiil  of  their  lords.  When  a  farmer  in  Denmark 
or  in  Holltein,  happens  to  be  an  induftrious  man,  and  is  fitnated  upon  a 
poor  farm,  which  by  great  diligence  he  has  laboured  to  cultivate  advan- 
tageoufly,  as  foon  as  be  has  performed  the  toilfome  talk,  and  experts  to  reap  • 
the  profit  of  what  he  has  fown,  his  lord,  under  pretence  of  taking  it  into  his 
own  hand,  removes  him  from  that  farm  to  another  of  his  poor  farms,  and 
experts  that  he  firould  perform  the  fame  laborious  talk  there,  without  any 
other  emolument  than  what  he  Ihould  think  proper  to  give  him.  This  has 
been  fo  long  the  practice  in  this  country,  that  it  neceffarily  throws  the  greatelt 
damp  upon  the  efforts  of  induftry,  and  prevents  thofe  improvements  in  agri¬ 
culture  which  would  otherwife  be  introduced  :  the  confequence  of  which  is, 
that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  date  of  great  poverty. 
But  if  the  farmers  had  a  fecurity  for  their  property,  the  lands  of  Denmark 
might  have  been  cultivated  to  much  greater  advantage  than  they  are  at 
prefent,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  people  fupported  by  the  produce  of 
agriculture. 

Animals. 3  Denmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  both  for 
the  faddle  and  carriage  ;  about  5000  are  fold  annually  out  of  the  country, 
and  of  their  horned  cattle,  30,000.  Bclides  numbers  of  black  cattle,  they 
have  (beep,  hogs,  and  game  ;  and  the  fea  coads  are  generally  well  fuppliei 
with  filh. 

Population,  manners,  and  customs.]  By  an  adtual  numeration 
made  in  1759,  of  his  Danifh  majefty’s,  fubjecls,  in  his  dominions  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Holdein,  the  illands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  counties  of 
Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorlt  in  Weftphalia,  they  were  faid  to  amount  to 
2, 444, coo  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  Icelanders  and  Greenlanders.  The  molt 
accurate  account  of  the  population  is  that  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  Struenfee;'  by  which 


Jutland  numbered 

358,136 

Iceland 

46,201 

Denmark,  Iceland 

283,466 

Duchy  of  Slcfwick 

2815,605 

Funen 

143,988 

Duchy  of  Holltein 

134,665 

Norway 

723,141 

Oldenburgh 

62,854 

Illands  of  Ferro 

4»754 

Delmenhorlt 

16,2 17 

Sum  Total 

2,057,027 

Several  of  the  fmaller  illands  included  in  the  diftrift  of  Fionia  are  omitted  in 
this  computation,  which  may  contain  a  few  thoufands,  at  prefent  the  popu- 
lotion  ol  Denmark  is  computed  at  2,^00,000. 

However  difproportioned  this  number  may  feem  to  the  extent  of  his  Da- 
nilh  majelly’s  dominions,  yet,  every  tiling  confidered,  it  is  far  greater  than 
could  have  been  expected,  from  the  uncultivated  date  of  his  poffeffions.  But 
the  trade  of  Denmark  has  been  fo  (hackled  by  the  corruptions  and  arbitrary 
1  proceedings  of  her  miniders,  and  her  merchants  are  fo  terrified  by  the  defpo- 
tifm  of  her  government,  that  this  kingdom,  which  might  be  rendered  rich  and 
flourilhing,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  molt  indigent  and  didreffed  dates  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  thefe  circumdances  prevent  Denmark  from  being  fo  populous  as 
it  otherwife  would  be,  if  the  adminidration  of  the  government  were  more  mild 
and  equitable,  and  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  to  foreigners,  and-.to 
thofe  who  engage  in  agriculture  and  other  arts. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  poffeffed  a 


degree  of  courage  which 
ap* 
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approached  even  to  ferocity  ;  but  by  a  continued  feries  of  tyranny  and  op» 
preffion  their  national  character  is  much  changed,  and  from  a  brave,  enter- 
prifing,  and  warlike  people,  they  are  become  indolent,  timid,  and  dnil  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  They  value  themfelves-extremely  upon  thofe  titles  and  privileges 
which  they  derive  from  the  crown,  and  are  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp  and 
fhew,  They  endeavour  to  imitate  the  French  in  their  manners,  dreis,  and 
even  in  their  gallantry  ;  though  they  are  naturally  the  very  contrail  of  that 
nation.  They  tall  much  into  the  indolence  and  timidity  which  form  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  charadters  of  the  modern  Danes  ;  but  in  other  rcfpefts  are 
well-meaning  people,  and  acquit  themfelves  prcperly  in  their  refpedtive  em¬ 
ployments.  The  Danes,  bkc  other  northern  nations,  are  given  to  intempe¬ 
rance  in  drinking,  and  convivial  entertainments  :  but  their  nobility,  who 
now  begin  to  vifit  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  are  refining  from  their  provin¬ 
cial  habits  and  vices. 

Religion. J  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
fix  diocefes  ;  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen,  and  four  in  Jutland  ;  befides  four 
in  Norway  and  two  in  Iceland  Thefe  diocefes  are  governed  by  bifhops, 
whofe  profeffion  is  entirely  to  fuperintend  the  other  clergy  ;  nor  have  they 
any  other  mark  of  pre-eminency  than  a  ditlindtion  of  their  ecclefiailical  drefs  ; 
for  they  have  neither  cathedrals  nor  ecclefiailical  courts,  nor  the  fmallell 
concern  with  civil  affairs  ;  their  morals,  however,  are  fo  good,  that  they  are 
revered  by  the  people.  They  are  paid  by  the  Hate,  as  all  the  church-lands 
were  Wifely  appropriated  to  the  government  at  the  reformation. 

Language  and  learning. J  The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialefl 
of  the  Teutonic :  but  high  Dutch  and  French  are  fpoken  at  court  ;  and  the 
nobility  have  lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Enghlh,  which  is  now  public¬ 
ly  taught  at  Copenhagen  as  a  neceffary  part  of  education.  A  company  of 
Enghlh  comedians  occafionally  vifit  that  capital,  where  they  find  tolerable 
encouragement. 

The  univerfify  of  Copenhagen  has  funds  for  the  gratuitous  fupport  of 
328  ftudents  ;  thefe  funds  are  faid  to  amount  to  300,000  rix  dollars  ;  but  the 
Danes  in  general  make  no  great  figure  in  literature  ;  though  aftroaomy  and 
medicine  are  highly  indebted  to  their  Tycho  Brache,  Borichius,  and  the 
Bartholins  ;  and  the  round  tower  and  Chriftian’s  haven  difplay  the  mechani¬ 
cal  genius  of  a  Eongomontanus  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  Danes  begin  now 
to  make  fome  promifing  attempts  in  hiftoty,  poetry,  and  the  drama.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  in  general,  literature  receives  very  little  countenance  or 
encouragement  in  Denmark  ;  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal  caufe 
of  its  being  fo  little  cultivated  by  the  Danes. 

Cities  and  chief  buildings. J  Copenhagen,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
fine  ifiand  of  Zealand,  was  originally  a  fettlement  offailors,  and  firft  founded 
by  fome  wandering  fifhermen  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  is  now  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance  at  a  ditcance.  It  is  very  ilrong, 
and  defended  by  four  royal  castles  or  forts.  It  contains  ten  parifii  churches, 
befides  nine  others,  belonging  to  the  Calvinists  and  other  perfuafions,  and 
fome  hofpitals.  Copenhagen  is  adorned  by  fome  public  and  private  palaces, 
as  they  are  called.  Its  streets  are  186  in  number  j  and  its  inbabitan.s 
amount  to  100, coo.  The  houfes  in  the  principal  streets  are  built  of  brick, 
?nd  thefe  in  their  lanes  chiefly  of  timber,  Its  univerfity  has  been  already 
mentioned.  But  the  chief  glory  ol  Copenhagen  is  its  harbour,  formed  by  a 
large  canal  flowing  through  the  city,  which  admits  indeed  but  only  one  fliip 
taenter  at  a  time,  but  is  capable  of  containing  500  Several  of  the  streets 
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have  canals, and  quays  for  fhips  to  lie  clofe  to  the  houfes  ;  and  its  naval  arfe- 
nal  is  faid  to  exceed  that  of  Venice.  The  road  for  (hipping  begins  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  defended  by  yo  pieces  of  cannon,  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation.  But  notwithdanding  all  thefe  advantages, 
there  is  little  appearance  of  induftry  or  trade  in  this  city  ;  and  Copenhagen, 
though  one  of  the  fined  ports  in  the  world,  can  boaft  of  little  commerce. 
The  public  places  are  filled  with  officers  either  in  the  land  or  fea  fervice : 
and  the  number  of  forces  kept  up  is  much  too  large  for  this  little  kingdom. 
The  police  of  Copenhagen  is  extremely  regular,  and  people  may  walk  through 
the  whole  city  at  midnight  with  great  fafety.  Indeed,  it  is  ufually  almoft 
as  quiet  here  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  as  in  a  country  village,  and,  at  that 
time  there  is  fcarcely  a  coach  heard  to  rattle  through  the  (Ireets. 

The  apartments  of  the  palace'at  Copenhagen  are  grand,  and  the  tapeftry 
in  many  of  them  beautiful,  particularly  the  dory  of  Efther,  and  an  affort- 
ment  of  wild  beads,  after  the  manner  of  Qm’da.  A  colonnade  at  each  extre¬ 
mity  forms  the  ftables,  wkich,  for  their  extent  and  beauty  of  furniture  are 
equal  to  any  in  Europe.  But  the  fined  palace  belonging  to  his  Daniffi 
majedy  lies  about  20  Engliffi  miles  from.  Copenhagen,  and  is  called  Frede- 
ricfburgh.  It  is  a  very  large  building,  moated  round  with  a  triple  ditch,  and 
calculated,  like  mod.  of  the  ancient  refidences  of  princes,  for  defence  again(t 
an  enemy.  It  was  built  by  Chridian  IVth,  and,  according  to  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  times,  partakes  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  dyles.  In  the  front 
of  the  grand  quadrangle  appear  Tufcan  and  Doric  pillars,  and  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  building  are  fpires  and  turrets.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  very  fplen- 
did,  though  f'urniffied  in  the  antique  tade.  The  knights’  hall  is  of  great 
length.  The  tapedry  reprefents  the  wars  of  Denmark,  and  the  ckling  is  at 
mod  minute  and  laboured  performance  in  fculpture.  The  chimney-piece  was 
once  entirely  covered  with  plates  of  filver,  richly  ornamented  ;  but  the 
Swedes,  who  have  often  landed  here,  and  even  befieged  the  capital,  tore  them 
all  away,  and  rifled  the  palace,  notwithdanding  its  triple  moat  and  formidable 
appearance.  The  late  unhappy  queen  Matilda  fpcmt  much  of  her  time  at  this 
palace,  during  the  kings’  tour  through  Europe.  About  two  miles  from  EE 
fineur  is  another  lmall  royal  palace,  flat  roofed,  with  twelve  windows  in  front, 
laid  to  be  built  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  palace  of  Hamlet’s 
father.  In  an  adjoining  garden  is  (hewn  the  very  fpot  where,  according  to 
that  tradition,  that  prince  was  poifoned. 

Jagerfburgh  is  a  park  which  contains  a  royal  country  feat,  called  the 
Hermitage  ;  which  is  remarkable  for  the  difpofition  of  its  apartments  and 
the  quaintnefs  of  its  furniture;  particularly  a  machine  which  conveys  the 
difhes  to  and  from  the  king’s  table  in  the  fecond  dory.  The  chief  ecciefi- 
adical  building  in  Denmark  is  the  cathedral  of  Rofchild,  where  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Denmark  were  formerly  buried,  and  their  monuments  dill 
remain.  Joining  to  this  cathedral,  by  a  covered  paffage,  is  a  royal  palace, 
built  in  1733.  Elfineur  is  well-built,  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and  with 
refped  to  commerce  is  only  exceeded  by  Copenhagen.  It  is  drongly  fortified 
on  the  land  fide,  and  towards  the  fea  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort,  containing 
feveral  batteries  of  long  cannon.  Here  all  veffels  pay  a  toll,  and,  in  paging, 
lower  their  top-fails. 

Commerce. J'  Denmark  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  commerce  ;  her 
harbours  are  well  calculated  for  the  reception  of  (hips  of  all  burdens,  and 
her  mariners  are  very  expert  in  the  navigation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
•cean.  The  dominions  01  his  Danifh  majedy  aifo  fupoly  a  great  variety 
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of  timber  and  other  materials  for  {hip-building ;  and  fome  of  his  province^ 
afford  many  natural  productions  for  exportation.  Among  thefe,  befides  fir 
and  other  timber,  are  black  cattle,  horfes,  butter,  flock  fifh,  tallow,  hides, 
train  oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  which  being  the  natural  product  of  the 
Danifn  dominions,  are  confequently  ranked  under  the  head  of  exports.  lo 
thefe  we  may  add  furs  ;  but  the  exportation  of  oats  is  forbidden.  1  he  im¬ 
ports  are,  fait,  wine,  brandy  and  lilk  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Of 
late  the  Danes  have  had  great  intercourfe  with  England,  and  from  thence 
they  importbroad  cloths, clocks, cabinet, and  lock  work, with  all  other  manufac. 
lures  carried  on  in  the  great  trading  towns  of  England,  but  not.img  fhews 
the  commercial  fpint  of  the  Danes  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  their  efta- 
fclifhments  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

In  1612,  Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  eftablifhed  an  Eaft  India  Company 
at  Copenhagen  ;  and  foon  after,  four  fhios  failed  from  thence  to  the  -t>aft  In¬ 
dies.  The  hint  of  this  trade  was  given  to  his  Danifh  majefty  by  James  I.  of 
England,  who  married  a  princefs  of  Denmark;  and  in  1617,  they  built  and 
fortified  a  caftle  and  town  at  ft  ranquebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  The 
fecurity  which  many  of  the  Indians  found  under  the  cannon  o:  this  foit  in¬ 
vited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here  ;  fo  that  the  Danifti  Eaft  India  Company 
were  foon  rich  enough  to  pay  their  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  10,000  rix  dol¬ 
lars.  The  company,  however,  willing  to  become  rich  all  of  a^iudden,  in 
1610  endeavoured  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  fpice  trade  at  L.eylon,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  Portuguefe.  ft  he  truth  is,  they  foon  embroiled  them- 
fclves  with  the  native  Indians  on  all  hands  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gene¬ 
rous  affiftance  given  them  by  Mr.  Pitt,  an  Englifh  Eaft  India  govetnor,  the 
fettlement  at  Tranqutbar  muft  have  been  taken  by  the  Rajah  of  1  anjour. 
Upon  the  clofe  of  the  wars  in  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  the  Danifh  Eaft  India  company  found  themfelves  fo  much  in  debt, 
that  they  publiftied  propofals  for  a  new  fubfeription  for  enlarging  their  an¬ 
cient  capital  flock,  and  for  fitting  out  fhips  to  Tranquebar,  Bengal,  and 
China.  Two  years  after,  his  Danifti  majefty  granted  a  new  charter  to  his 
Eaft  India  Company,  with  vail  privileges  ;  and  for  fome  time  its  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  I  (hall  juft  mention,  that  the  Danes  like- 
wife  poflefs  the  iflands  of  St.  'fhemas  and  St.  Croix,  and  the  fmall  ifland  of 
St.  John,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  are  free  ports,  and  celebrated  for 
fmuggling  ;  alfo  the  fort  of  Chriflianburg  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea;  and  carry 
on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Curiosities,  natural  and  artificial. J  Denmark  proper  affords 
fewer  of  thefe  than  the  other  parts  of  his  Danifti  majefty’s  dominions,  ii  we 
Except  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Mufcum  at  Copenhagen,  which  con  fills  of 
a  numerous  collection  of  both.  It  contains  feveral  good  paintings  and  a  fine 
collection  of  coins,  particularly  thofe  of  the  confuls  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  of  the  emperors  after  the  feat  of  the  empire  was  divided  into 
the  Eaft  and  Weft..  Befides  artificial  fkeletons,  ivory  carvings,  models,  clock¬ 
work,  and  a  beautiful  cabinet  of  ivory  and  ebony,  made  by  a  Danifh  artift 
who  was  blind,  here  are  to  be  feen  two  famous  antique  drinking  veffels  ;  the 
one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  and  both  of  the  form  era  hunting  horn  ;  that 
of  gold  fetms  to  be  of  Pagan  manufacture  ;  and  from  the  raifed  hieroglyphi- 
cal  figures  on  its  outfide,  it  probably  was  made  ufe  of  in  religious  ceremonies ; 
it  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  weighs  102  ounces,  contains  two  Englifh 
pints  and  a  half,  and  was  found  in  the  diocefe  of  Ripen,  in  the  year  1639’ 
The  other,  of  filver,  weighs  about  four  pounds,  and  is  termed  Cornu  Oiden - 
bnrgitum  ;  which  they  fay  was  prefented  to  Otho  1.  duke  of  Oldenburgh,  by 
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Stghoft.  Some,  however  are  of  opinion,  that  this  veffel  was  made  by  order 
of  Chriftian  I.  king  of  Denmark,  the  firft  of  the  Oidenburgh  race,  who 
reigned  1448.  I  fhall  juft  mention  in  this  place  that  feveral  veffels  of  different 
metals  and  the  fame  form,  have-  been  found  in  the  North  of  England,  and  are 
probably  of  Danilh  original.  This  rnufeum  is  Iikewife  furnifhed  with  a  pro- 
digious  number  of  aft ronom leal,  optical,  and  mathematical  inftruments  ;  fome 
Indian  curiofi'ties,  and  a  fet  of  medals  ancient  and  modern.  Many  curious 
aftronomical  inftruments  are  Iikewife  placed  in  the  round  tower  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  which  is  Fo  contrived  chat  a  coach  may  drive  to  its  top.  7  The  village 
of  Anglen,  lying  between  Flensburgh  and  Slefwick,  is  alfo  efteemed  a  curio¬ 
sity*  as  giving  its  name  to  the  Angles,  or  Anglo  Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  anceftors  of  the  bulk  of  the  modern  Englifti. 

The  greateft  rarities  in  his  Danilh  majelty’s  dominions  are  omitted,  how- 
ever,  by  geographers ;  ' I  mean  thofe  ancient  inscriptions  upon  rocks,  that 
are  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians :  and  are  generally  thought  to  be 
the  old  and  original  manner  of  writing,  before  the  ufe  of  paper  of  any  kind, 
and  waxen  tables  was  known.  Thefe  characters  are  Runic,  andfo  imperfeCtly 
underftood  by  the  learned  thenifelves,  that  their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ; 
but  they  are  imagined  to  be  hiftorical.  Stephanus,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo- 
Grammaticus,  has  exhibited  fpecimensof  feveral  cf  thofe  inferiptions. 

Civil  constitution,  govek.n-7  The  ancient  conftitution  of  Den- 
ment,  and  laws.  J  mark  was  originally  much  upon  the 

fame  plan  with  other  Gothic  governments.  The  king  came  to  the  throne 
by  election  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  fenate  where  he  prefided  was  inveft- 
ed  with  the  executive  power.  He  iikewife  commanded  the  army,  and 
decided  finally  all  the  dffputes  which  arofe  between  his  fubje&s.  The  le- 
giflative  power,  together  with  the  right  of  election  of  the  king,  was  veiled 
in  the  ftates  ;  who  are  compofed,  firft,  of  the  order  of  nobility  ;  and  Jecondly, 
the  order  of  the  citizens  and  farmers  ;  and  after  the  Chriftian  religion  had 
gained  ground  in  the  North,  the  clergy  were  alfo  admitted,  pot  only  to  be 
an  order  of  the  ftates,  but  to  have  feats  Iikewife  in  the  fenate.  Thefe  ordei3 
had  their  refpeaive  rights  and  privileges,  and  were  independent  of  each 
other;  the  crown  had  alfo  its  prerogatives,  and  a  certain  fixed  revenue  ari- 
fing  out  of  lauds,  which  were  appropriated  to  its  fupport.  This  conftitution 
had  many  evident  advantages;  but,  unfortunately,  the  balance  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  was  never  properly  adjufted  ;  fo  that  the  nobles  Very  foon  affirmed  a 
dictatorial  power,  and  greatly  oppreffed  the  people,  as  the  national  affem- 
blies  were  not  regularly  held  to  redtefs  their  grievances.  And  whyn  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  clergy  came  to  have  a  lhare  in  the  civil  government,  they  far 
furpaffed  the  nobility  in  pride  and  ambition.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  neither  power,  credit,  nor  talents,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the 
other  two  orders,  who  forced  the  crown  to  give  up  its  prerogatives,  and  to 
opptefs  and  tyrannize  over  the  people.  Chriftian  the  Second,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  in  an  imprudent  maimer  to  Item  the  torrent  of  their  oppreffton,  loft  his 
ciown  and  his  liberty  ;  but  Chriftian  the  Third,  by  uniting  himlelf  with  the 
nobles  and  the  fenate,  deftroyed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  though  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  common  people  by  the  nobility  ftill  remained.  At  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Frederic  the  ihird,  the  people,  inftead  of  exerting  themfelves  to 
remedy  the  defeCts  of  the  confutation,  and  to  maintain  their  common  liber¬ 
ties,  were  fo  infatuated  as  to  make  t fie  king  defpotic,  in  hopes  thereby  of  ren- 
der.ng  tuemferves  iefs  fubjeCt  to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility.  A  feries  of  unfuc- 
ceisful  wars  had  brought  the  nation  in  general  into  fo  miferable  a  condition, 
that  the  public  had  not  money  for  paying  off  the  army.  The  difpute  carr.e  to  a 
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ihort  queftion,  and  was,  that  the  nobles  (hould  fubmit  to  taxes,  from  wlhcB 
they  pleaded  an  exemption.  The  inferior  people  upon  this  threw  their  eyes 
towards  the  king’  for  relief  and  protection  from  the  oppreflion  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  order  of  nobility  :  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy.  In 
a  meeting  of  the  ftates,  it  was  propofed  that  the  nobles  Ihould  bear  their  fhare 
in  the  common  burden.  Upon  this,  Otta  Craig  put  the  people  in  mind  that 
the  commons  were  no  more  than  Jlaves  to  the  lords. 

This  was  the  watch-word  which  had  been  concerted  between  the  leaders  of 
the  commons,  the  clergy,  and  even  the  court  itfelf.  Nanfon,  the  fpeaker  of 
the  commons,  laid  hold  of  the  term  Jlavery ;  the  alfembly  broke  up  in 
a  ferment ;  and  the  commons,  with  the  clergy,  withdrew  to  a  houfe  of  their 
own,  where  they  refolved  to  make  the  king  a  folemn  tender  of  their  liberties 
and  fervices,  and  formally  to  eftablifh  in  his  family  the  hereditary  fucceffion 
to  their  crown.  This  refolution  was  executed  the  next  day.  The  bifhop  of 
Copenhagen  officiated  as  fpeaker  for  the  clergy  and  commons.  The  king  ac¬ 
cepted  of  their  tender,  promiling  them  relief  and  protection.  The  gates 
of  Copenhagen  were  Unit ;  and  the  nobility,  finding  the  nerves  of  their 
power  thus  cut,  l'ubmitted  with  the  belt  grace  they  could,  to  confirm  what 
had  been  done. 

On  the  ioth  of  January,  1661,  the  three  orders  of  nobility,  clergy,  and 
people,  figned  each  a  feparate  ad!  ;  by  which  they  confented  that  the  crown 
(hould  be  hereditary  in  the  royal  family,  as  well  in  the  female  as  in  the  male 
line,  and  by  which  they  invefted  the  king  with  abfolute  power,  and  gave  hint 
the  right  to  regulate  the  fucceffion  and  the  regency,  in  cafe  of  a  minority* 
This  renunciation  of  their  rights,  fubfcribed  by  the  firft  nobility,  is  ftill  pre¬ 
ferred  as  a  precious  relic  among  the  archives  of  the  royal  family.  A  relic, 
which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  humbled  infolence  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  hypocrify  of  the  prince,  who,  to  gratify  his  revenge  againft  them,  perfuad- 
ed  the  people  that  his  only  wifii  was  to  repair  a  decayed  edifice,  and  then 
excited  them  to  pull  it  to  the  ground,  cm  firing  themfelves  under  its  ruins. 

After  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  government,  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  dive  lied  the  nobility  of  many  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  before  en¬ 
joyed  ;  but  he  took  no  method  to  relieve  thefe  poor  people  who  had  been 
the  infiruments  of  invefting  him  with  the  fovereign  power,  but  left  them  in 
the  fame  fiate  of  flavery  in  which  they  were  before,  and  in  which  they  have 
remained  to  the  prefent  age.  When  the  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Third  had  been  efieCted,  the  king  re-united  in  his  perfon  all  the  rights  of 
the  fovereign  power ;  but  as  he  could  not  exercife  all  by  himfelf,  he  was 
obliged  to  intrulifome  part  of  the  executive  power  to  his  fubjeCts;  thefupreme 
court  of  judicature  for  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway  is  holden  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Copenhagen,  of  which  the  king  is  the  nominal  prefident. 
What  they  call  the  German  provinces  have  likewife  their  fupreme  tribunal;, 
which,  for  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  is  holden  at.Gluckftadt ;  and  for  the  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  in  the  town  of  that  name. 

As  to  matters  of  importance,  the  king  for  the  mod  part  decides  in  his  coun¬ 
cil,  the  members  of  which  are  named  and  difpiaced  at  his  will.  It  is  in  this 
council  that  the  laws  are  propofed,  difeuffed,  and  receive  the  royal  authority, 
and  that  any  great  changes  or  eftablifliments  are  propofed,  and  approved  or 
rejected  by  the  king.  It  is  here  likewife,  or  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  grants 
privileges,  and  decides  upon  the  explication  of  laws,  their  extenfion,  or  their 
reftriCtion  ;  and,  in  faCt,  it  is  here  that  the  king  expreffes  his  will  upon  the 
mod  important  afFairs  of  his  kingdom. 

In  this  kingdom,  as  in  many  others,  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  prefent  to 
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adminiller  j  a  {lice  in  the  fupreme  court  of  bis  kingdom  ;  and  therefore,  the 
kings  of  Denmark  not  only  prefide  nominally  in  the  foverdgn  court  of  juf- 
tice,  but  they  have  a  throne  ere&ed.  in  it,  towards  which  the  lawyers  always 
addrefs  their  difcourfes  in  pleading,  and  the  judges  the  fame  in  giving  their 
opinion.  Every  year  the  king  is  prefent  at  the  opening  of  this  court,  and 
often  gives  the  judges  fuch  inftru&ions  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  decifion  of 
thel’e  judges  is  final  in  all  civil  actions ;  but  no  criminal  fentence  of  a  capital 
nature  can  be  carried  into  execution  till  it  is  figned  by  the  king. 

There  are  many  excellent  regulations  for  the  adminillration  of  juftice  in 
Denmark  ;  but,  notwithftan ding  this,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  diftributed  in  an 
equal  and  impartial  manner,  that  a  poor  man  can  fcarcely  ever  have  juflice  iu 
this  country  againft  one  of  the  nobility,  or  againft  one  who  is  favoured  by  the 
court  or  by  the  chief  minifter.  If  the  laws  are  fo  clearly  in  favour  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  that  the  judges  are  afliamed  to  decide  againft  them,  the  latter,  through 
the  favour  of  the  minifter,  obtains  an  order  from  the  king  to  ftop  all  the  law- 
proceedings,  or  a  difpenfation  from  obferving  particular  laws,  and  there  the 
matter  ends.  The  code  of  laws  at  prefent  eftablifhed  in  Denmark  was  publifh- 
ed  by  Chriftian  V.  founded  upon  the  code  of  Valdemar,  and  all  the  other 
codes  which  have  fince  been  publifhed,  and  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  pub- 
liflied  in  Norway.  Thefe  laws  are  very  juft  and  clear;-  and,  if  they  were  im¬ 
partially  carried  into  execution,  would  be  productive  of  many  beneficial  con¬ 
fluences  to  the  people.  But  as  the  king  can  change  and  alter  the  laws,  and 
difpenfe  with  them  ashepleafes,  and  fupport  his  minifters.  and  favourites  in 
any  adls  of  violence  and  injuftice,  the  people  of  Denmark  undergo  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  and  have  abundant  reafon  to  regret  the  tame- 
nefs  and  fervility  with  which  their  liberties  have  been  furrendered  into  the 
hands  of  their  monarchs. 

The  peafants,  till  1787,  had  been  in  a  fituation  little  better  than  the  brute 
creation  ;  they  fcarce  could  be  faid  to  poffefs  any  loco-motive  power,  info- 
much  that  they  had  no  liberty  to-leave  one  eftate,  and  to  fettle  on  another, 
without  the  purchafed  permifiion  from  theit  mailers ;  and  if  they  chanced  to 
move  without  their  permifiion,  they  were  claimed  as  ftrayed  cattle.  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  thofe  wretched  beings,  who,  atbeft,  only  might  be  faid  to 
vegetate.  Thefe  chains  of  feudal  flavery  were  now  broken,  through  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  royal  highnefs,  the  prince,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  ;  and 
the  priioners,  for  fuch  I  think  they  might  be  called,  were  declared  free. 
Notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  which  were  made  againft  this  by  the  land¬ 
ed  gentry  were  very  numerous,  yet,  after  the  minute  examination  of  the 
whole,  an  edift  was  iffued,  which  reftores  the  peafants  to  their  long  loft  li¬ 
berty,  which  once  contributed  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  the  ftate :  added 
to  this,  a  number  of  grievances,  under  which  the  peafantry  laboured  were 
abolifhed. 

Punishments.]  The  common  method  of  execution  in  Denmark  is 
beheading  and  hanging  ;  in  fome  cafes,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  punifiiment, 
the  hand  is  chopped  off  before  the  other  part  of  the  fentence  is  executed. 
For  the  mod  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  father  or  mother, 
husband  or  wife,  and  robbery  upon  the  highway,  the  malefactor  is  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  But  capital  punilhments  are  not  common  in  Denmark  ; 
and  the  other  principal  modes  of  puniftiment  are  branding  in  the  face,  vvhip- 
ping,  condemnation  to  the  rafp-houfe,  to  houfes  of  correction,  and  to  public 
labour  and  imprilonrhent ;  all  of  which  are  varied  in  duration  and  rigour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
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Political  and  natural  1  After  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
INTERESTS  OF  De  nmar-k.j  his  court  fetmed  for  foroe  time  to  have  al¬ 
tered  its  maxims.  His  father,  it  is  true,  obferved  a  mod  refpeftable  neutra¬ 
lity  during  the  late  war:  but  never  could  get  rid  of  French  influence,  not- 
withftanding  his  connections  with  Great  Britain.  The  fubfidies  he  receiv¬ 
ed  maintained  his  army  ;  but  his  family- difputes  with  Rufiia  concerning 
Holftein,  and  the  afcendancy  which  the  French  bad  obtained  over  the 
Swedes,  not  to  mention  many  other  matters,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  aft  that 
deciflve  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  this  fitua- 
.  efpecially  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Clofter-Seven  was  con- 
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eluded.  His  prefent  Danifh  majefty’s  plan  feemed,  foon  after  this  occafion, 
to  be  that  of  forming  his  dominions  into  a  ftate  of  independency,  by  availing 
himfelf  of  tbeir  natural  advantages.  But  fundry  events  .which  have  fmee 
happened,  anti  the  general  feeblenefs  of  his  adminiftration,  have  prevented  any 
farther  expectations  being  formed,  that  the  real  welfare  of  Denmark  will  be 
promoted,  at  leaft  in  any  great  degree,  during  the  prefent  reign. 

With  regard  to  the  external  interefts  of  Denmark,  they  are  certainly  beft 
fecured  by  cultivating  a  friendfhip  with  the  maritime  powers.  The  exports 
of  Denmark  enable  her  to  carry  on  a  very  profitable  trade  with  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  file  has  been  pauicularly  courted  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  ilates,  on  account  of  her  lhip  building  ftorcs. 

The  prelent  imperial  family  of  Ruffia  has  many  claims  upon  Denmark,  on 
account  of  Holftein  ;  but  there  is  at  prefent  fmall  appearance  of  her  being 
engaged  in  a  war  on  that  account.  Were  the  Swedes  to  regain  their  military 
charafter,  and  to  be  commanded  by  fo  enterprifing  a  prince  as  Charles  XII. 
they  probably  would  endeavour  to  repeffefs  themfelves,  by  arms,  of  the  fine 
provinces  torn  from  them  by  Denmark.  But  the  greateft  danger  that  can 
arife  to  Denmark  from  a  foreign  power  is,  when  the  Baltic  fea  (as  has  hap¬ 
pened  more  than  once)  is  fo  frozen  over  as  to  bear  not  only  men  but  heavy 
artillery  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Swedes  have  been  known  to  march  over  great 
armies,  and  to  threaten  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom. 

Revenues."]  His  Danifli  majefty’s  revenues  have  three  fources :  the 
impofitions  he  lays  upon  his  own  fubjefts  ;  the  duties  paid  by  foreigners ; 
and  his  own  demefne  lands,  including  confifcations.  Wine,  fait,  tobacco, 
and  provifions  of  all  kinds,  are  taxed.  Marriages,  paper,  corporations,  land, 
boufes,  and  poll-money,  alfo  raife  a  confiderable  fum.  J.  he  expences  of 
fortifications  are  borne  by  the  people  :  and  when  the  king’s  daughtei  is 
married,  they  pay  about  100,000  rix  dollars  towards  hCr  portion.  !  he  rea¬ 
der  is  to  obferve,  that  the  internal  taxes  of  Denmark  are  very  uncertain,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  abated  or  raffed  at  the  king’s  will.  Cuitoms,  and  tolls 
upon  exports  and  imports,  are  more  certain.  The  tolls  paid  by  (Dangers, 
arife  chiefly  from  foreign  (hips  that  pafs  through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic, 
through  the  nariow  if. ra it  of  half  a  mile  between  bchonen  and  the  ifland  of 
Zealand-  Tbefe  tells  are  in  proportion  to  the  fixe  cf  the  (hip  and  value  of 
the  cargo  exhibited  in  the  bills  of  lading.  This  tax,  which  forms  a  capital 
part  of  his  Danifb  majefty’s  revenue,  has  more  than  once  thrown  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  into  a  flame.  It  was  often  difputed  by  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  being  nothing  more  originally  titan  a  voluntary  contribution  01  the 
merchants  towards  the  expences  of  the  light  houfes  on  ihe  coal!  ;  and  the 
Swedes,  who  command  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pafs,  for  tome  time  refufed 
to  pay  it :  but  in  the  treaty  of  1720,  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under 
the  guarantee  of  his  Britannic  majefty  George  I.  the  Swedes  agreed  to 
pay  the  fame  rates  as  are  paid  by  the  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
■  -  *  lands. 
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lands.  The  firft  treaty  relative  to  It,  was  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  fubjefts  In  the  Low  Countries.  The  toll  is  paid  at  Elfineur,  a 
town  fituated  on  the  Sound,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  about  18 
miles  diftant  from  Copenhagen.  The  whole  revenue  df  Denmark,  including 
what  is  received  at  Elfineur,  amounts  at  prefent  to  above  5,000,000  of  rix 
dollars,  or  t,oo2,oool.  fterling  yearly. 

The  following  is  a  lilt  of  the  king’s  revenues,  exclufive  of  his  private 
eftates : 

Rix  dollars  at 
4s.  each. 


'} 


Tribute  of  hard  corn  or  land-tax, 

Small  taxes,  including  poll-tax,  pound  rents,  excife, 
marriages,  &c.  - 

Cuftom-houfe  duties, 

Duties  of  the  Sound, 

Duties  of  Jutland,  from  fait  pits,  ... 

Tythes  and  poll  tax  of  Norway, 

Tolls  of  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Cbriftianfand  and  Chriftana, 
Other  tolls,  - 

Revenue  from  mines,  -  - 

Revenue  from  Slefwick,  Holftein,  Oldenbargh,  and  Del-J 
menhorft,  -  -  .  .  J 

Taxes  on  acorns,  and  mails  from  beech, 

Tolls  on  the  Wefer,  '  - 

Poll  office,  - 

Farms  of  Iceland  and  Ferro, 

Farms  of  Bornholm,  -  - 

Oyfter  Filhery,  - 

Stamp  Paper,  -  - 


1,000,000 

950,000 

154,000 
200,000 
2  7, COO 
770, COO 
160,000 
552,000 
300,000 

690,000 

20,000 
1,500 
70,000 
-  35,000 

14,800 
22,000 
40,000 


Sum  total,  5,012,300 
In  Englilh  money,  £.  1 ,0.02,460 

By  a  lift  of  the  revenue  taken  in  1730,  it  then  only  amounted  to  Englilh 
money  £ .  454,70c. 

Army  and  navy.]  The  three  laft  kings  of  Denmark,  notwithftanding 
the  degeneracy  of  the  people  in  martial  affairs,  were  very  refpeftable  princes, 
by  the  number  and  difcipline  of  their  troops,  which  they  kept  up  with  vaft 
care.  The  prefent  military  force  of  Denmark  conlifts  of  70,000  men,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  the  greateft  part  of  which  conlifts  of  a  militia  who  receive  no 
pay,  but  are  regiftered  on  the  army  lift,  and  every  Sunday  exercifed.  The 
regular  troops  are  about  20,000,  and  moftly  foreigners,  or  moft  of  whom  are 
officered  by  foreigners  ;  for  Frederic  III.  was  too  refined  a  politician  to  trull 
his  fecurity  in  the  hands  of  thofe  he  had  tricked  out  of  their,  liberty. 
Though  this  army  is  extremely  burdenfomc  to  the  nation,  yet  it  cofts  little 
to  the  crown  ;  great  part  of  the  infantry  lie  in  Norway,  where  they  live  upon 
the  boors  at  free  quarter:  and  in  Denmark  the  peafantry  are  obliged  to 
maintain  the  cavalry  in  victuals  and  lodging,  and  even  to  furnilh  them  with 
money.  The  prefent  fleet  of  Denmark  is  ecmpofcd  of  36  fhips  of  the  line, 
and  18  frigates;  but  many  of  the  fhips  being  old,  and.  wauling  great  re¬ 
pair^. 
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pairs,  if  they  can  fend  out  25  (hips  upon  the  greateft  emergency,  this  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  mod  they  can  do.  This  fleet  is  generally  ftationed  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  where  are  the  dock  yards,  (lore-boufes,  and  all  the  materials  necef- 
fary  for  the  ufe  of  the  marine.  They  have  26,000  regiftered  feamen,  who 
cannot  quit  the  kingdom  without  leave,  nor  ferve  on  board  a  merchantman 
without  permiffion  from  the  admiralty  ;  4000  of  thefe  are  kept  in  conftant 
pay  and  employed  in  the  dock-yards  :  their  pay,  however,  fcarcely  amounts 
to  nine  (hillings  a  month,  but  then  they  have  a  fort  of  uniform,  with  fame 
provihons  and  lodgings  allowed  for  themfelves  and  families. 

Orders  of  knighthood  in  Denmark.]  Fhefe  are  two  ;  that  of  the 
Elephant,  and  that  of  Donclurgh  ;  the  former  was  inftituted  by  Chriftian  I. 
in  the  year  1478,  and  is  deemed  the  mod  honourable  ;  its  badge  is  an  elephant 
furmounted  with  a  callle,  fet  in  diamonds,  and  iufpended6tc  a  (ley-blue  water¬ 
ed  ribbon  ;  worn  like  the  George  in  England  over  the  right  (houider :  the 
number  of  its  members,  beiides  the  fovereign,  are  thirty,  and  the  knights  of 
it  are  addreffed  by  the  title  of  excellency.  The  badges  of  the  Daneburgh  or¬ 
der,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  the  highed  antiquity,  inftituted  in  the  year  1219, 
but  it  became  obiolete,  and  was  revived  in  1671  by  Chridian  V.  confid  of  a 
white  ribbon  with  reel  edges  worn  fcarf  ways  over  the  right  (houider  ;  from 
which  depends  a  fmail  crofs  of  diamonds,  and  an  embroidered  liar  on  the  bread 
of  the  coat  furrounded  with  the  motto,  Pielate  &  Jiijhiia.  The  badge  is  a 
crofs  pattee  enamelled  white,  on  the  centre  the  letter  C  and  5  crowned  with 
a  regal  crown,  and  this  motto,  Rejlitutor .  The  number  of  knights  is  nu¬ 
merous,  and  not  limited. 

Eli  story.]  We  owe  the  chief  hidory  of  Denmark  to  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomenon  ;  the  revival  of  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  in  the  perfon  of  Saxo- Grammaticus,  at  a  time  (the  12th  cen¬ 
tury)  when  it  was  lod  in  all  other  parts  of  the  European  continent,  Saxo, 
like  the  other  h.idorians  of  his  age,  had  adopted,  and  at  the  fame  time  enno¬ 
bled  by  his  dyle,  the  mod  ridiculous  abfurdities  of  remote  antiquity.  We 
can  however  collect  enough  from  him  to  conclude,  that  the  ancient  Danes, 
like  the  Gauls,  the  Scots,  the  Irifli,  and  other  northern  nations,  had  their 
bards,  who  recounted  the  military  atchievements  of  their  heroes ;  and  that 
their  fird  hidories  were  written  in  verfe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Scandinavians  or  Cimbri,  and  the  Teutones  (the  inhabitants  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden)  were  Scythians  by  their  original ;  but  bow  far 
the  tra&s  of  land,  called  either  Scythia  *  or  Gaul,  formerly  reached,  is  un¬ 
certain. 

Even  the  name  of  the  fird  Chridian  Danifn  king  is  uncertain  ;  and  thofe 
of  the  people  whom  they  commanded  were  fo  blended  together,  that  it  is 
impofiible  for  the  reader  to  conceive  a  precife  idea  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
hidory.  This  undoubtedly  was  owing  to  the  remains  of  their  Scythian 
cudoms,  particularly  that  of  removing  from  one  country  to  another;  and  of 
feveral  nations  of  fepts  joining  together  in  expeditions  by  fea  and  land  ;  and 
the  adventurers  being  nominated  after  their  chief  leaders.  T  hus  the  terms, 
Danes,  Saxons,  Jutes  or  Goths,  Germans,  and  Normans,  were  prornifciioufly 
ufed  long  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Even  the  (hort  revival  of  literature, 

under 

*  By  Scythia  may  he  underftcod  all  thefe  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia  (now 
inhabited  by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Ruffians,  and  Tartars,  fee  the  lntroduftiorf) 
whofc  inhabitants  overturned  and  peopled  the  Roman  empire,  and  continued  fo  late  as 
the  13th  century  to  iffue  forth  in  large  bodies,  and  naval  expeditions,  ravaging  the 
motefeuthein  and  fertile  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  Hence  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Other 
hiltorisn6,  they  arc  termed  die  Northern  Hive,  the  Mother  of  Nations,  the  StoiebauJ* 
aj  Ear  of . 
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nder  that  prince,  throws  very  little  light  upon  the  Danifii  hlftory.  All  we 
mow  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  in  their  maritime  expeditions, 
vent  generally  under  the  name  of  Saxons  with  foreigners ;  that  they  were 
)pld  adventurers,  rude,  fierce,  and  martial  ;  That  fo  far  back  as  the  year  of 
Shrift,  5C0,  they  infulted  -  all  .the  feacoafts  of  Europe;  that  they  fettled 
n  Ireland,  where  they  built  ftone  honfes ;  and  that  they  became  matters  of 
England,  and  fome  part  of  Scotland  ;  both  which  kingdoms  ftill  retain  proofs 
)f  their  barbarity.  When  we  read  the  hiftory  of  Denmark  and  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  Danifh  princes  who  reigned  over  both  countries,  we  meet 
with  but  a  faint  refemblance  of  events ;  but  the  Danes  as  conquerors  always 
give  themfelves  the  fuperiority  over  the  Engjifh. 

In  the  eleventh  century  under  Canute  the  Great,  Denmark  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  of  dominion  can  give  fanc- 
tion  to  the  exprefixon.  Few  very  interefting  events  in  Denmark  preceded  the 
year  1387,  when  Margaret  mounted  the  throne;  and  partly  by  her  addrefs, 
and  partly  by  hereditary  right,  the  formed  the  union  of  Calmar,  anno  1397, 
by  which  the  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 
She  held  her  dignity  with  fuch  firmnefs  and  courage,  that  the  was  juftly  Ril¬ 
ed  the  Semiramis  of  the  north.  Her  fucceffors  being  deftitute  of  her  great 
qualifications,  the  union,  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  kingdorhs  were  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  under  one  fovereign,  fell  to  nothing  ;  but  Norway  (fill  continued 
annexed  to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448,  the  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to 
Chriftian,  count  of  Oldenburgh,  from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  defcended. 

In  1513,  Chriftian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  moft  complete  tyrants 
that  modern  times  have  produced,  mounted  the  throne  of  Denmark  ;  and 
having  married  the  filler  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  he  gave  a  full  loofe  to  his 
innate  cruelty.  Being  driven  out  of  Sweden,  for  the  bloody  mafiacres  he 
committed  there,  the  Danes  rebelled  againft  him  likewife  ;  and  he  fled,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  into  the  Netherlands.  Frederick,  duke  of  Holftein, 
was  unanimoufly  called  to  the  throne,  on  the  depofition  of  his  cruel  nephew, 
who  openly  embraced  the  opinions  of  Lucher,  and  about  the  year  1536,  the 
proteftant  religion  was  eftablilhed  in  Denmark,  by  that  wife  and  politic  prince 
Chriftian  111. 

Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1639,  was  chofen  for  the  head  of  the  pro- 
teftant  league,  formed  againft.,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but  though  brave  in 
bis  own  perfon,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  dominions  ;  when  he  was 
fucceeded  hi  that  command  by  Guftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden.  The 
Dutch  having  obliged  Chriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower  the  duties  of 
the  Sound,  his  fon  Frederick  111.  consented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of 
150,000  florins  for  the  whole.  The  Dutch  after  this,  perfuaded  him  to  declare 
war  againft  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden  ;  which  had  almoft  coft  him 
his  crown  in  1657.  Charles  ftormed  the  fortrefs  of  Frederickftadt  ;  and  in 
the  fucceebitig  winter  he  marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to  the  ifland  of 
Funen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Danifti  troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nyburgh 
and  marched  over  the  great  Belt  to  befiege  Copenhagen  ufelf.  Cromwell, 
who  then  governed  England  under  the  title  of  Protedor,  interpoled  ;  and 
Frederick  defended  his  capital,  with  great  magnanimity  till  the  peace  of 
Rofchild  ;  by  which  Frederick  ceded  the  provinces  of  ELtiland,  Bleking  and 
Sconia,  the  ifland  of  Bornholm,  and  Bahus  and  Drontheim  in  Norway,  to 
the  Swedes.  Frederick  fought  to  elude  thefe  fevere  terms  :  but  Charles 
took  Cronenburgh,  and  once  more  befleged  Copenhagen  by  fea  and  land. 
-1  he  Ready  intrepid  conduct  of  Freden-k  under  thefe  misfortunes,  endeared 
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him  to  his  fubje&s  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  made  an  admirable  de-* 
fence  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the  Baltic  and  beat  the  Swedifh  fleet. 
The  fortune  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Frederick,  who 
lire  wed  on  every  occafion  great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military  ;  and  having 
forced  Charles  to  ralfe  the  fiege  of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried  the  wap 
into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Eng'lilh  fleet  under  Montague  appeared  in  the 
Baltic.  This  enabled  Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third  time  ;  but 
France  and  England  offering  their  mediation,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 
that  capital ;  by  which  the  ifland  of  Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes  ;  but 
the  ifland  of  Rugen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  remained  with  the 
Swedes. 

Though  this  peace  did  not  reftqre  to  Denmark  all  fire  had  loft,  yet  the 
magnanimous  behaviour  of  Frederick,  under  the  mod;  eminent  dangers,  and 
his  attention  to  the  fafety  of  his  fubjcdts,  even  preferable  to  his  own,  greatly 
endeared  him  in  their  eyes  ;  and  he  at  length  became  abfolute,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  already  related.  Frederick  was  fucceeded  in  1760,  by  his  fon  Chriftian 
V.  who  obliged  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild.  He  then  recovered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  Schonen  ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Lunden,  by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.  This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  war  ;  which  Chriftian  obftinately  continued,  till  he  was  defeated  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  battle  of  Lendfcroon  :  and  having  alrnoft  exhauftcd  his  domi¬ 
nions  in  military  operations,  and  being  in  a  manner  abandoned  by  all  his  allies, 
he  was  forced  to  fign  a  treaty,  on  the  terms  piefcribed  by  France,  in  1679. 
Chriftian,  however,  did  not  defift  from  his  military  attempts  ;  and  at  laft  he 
became  the  ally  a.ed  fubfidiary  of  Few»s  XIV.  who  was  then  threatening 
Europe  with  chains.  Chriftian  after  a  vaft  variety  of  treating  and  fighting' 
with  the  Holfteiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern  powers,  died  m 
1699.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Frederick  IV.  who,  like  his  predeceffors,  main-  j; 
tained  his  pretenfions  upon  Holftein  ;  and  probably  tnuft  have  become  matter  ji 
of  that  duchy,  had  not  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets  raifcd  the  fiege  of  | 
Tonningen,  while  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  who  was  then 
no  more  than  fixteen  years  of  age,  landed  within  eight  miles  of  Copenhagen,  jt 
to  affift  his  brother-in  law  the  duke  of  Holftein.  Charles  probably  would 
have  made  himfelf  matter  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danifh  majefty  agreed  I 
to  the  peace  of  Traveudahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the  Duke’s  favour.  By 
another  treaty  concluded  with  the  States  General,  Charles  obliged  himfeh 
to  furaiih  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  confederates ; 
and  afterwards  did  great  execution  againft  the  French  in  the  wars  of  ji 
queen  Anne.  ,  1 

Notwithftanding  this  peace,  Frederick  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  Swedes,  and  while  Charles  XII.  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  made  a  i 
defeent  upon  the  Swedifh  Pomerania;  and  another  in  the  year  I7I2>  upon 
Bremen,  and  took  the  city  of  Slade.  His  troops,  however,  were  totally  de-  1 
feated  by  the  Swedes  at  Cadesbuch,  who  laid  his  favourite  city  of  Altena  in 
allies.  Frederick  revenged  himfelf  by  feizing  great  part  of  the  Ducal  Holf-  tl 
tein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifh  general  count  Steinbock,  to  fuvrender  himfelf  i 
prifoner,  with  all  his  troops.  In  the  year  1716,  the  fucceffes  of  P rederick  were  |i 
fo  great,  by  taking  Tbningen  and  Stralfund,  by  driving  the  Swedes  out  of 
Norway,  and  reducing  Wifmar  in  Pomerania,  that  his  allies  began  to  lufpedt  j;, 
he  was  aiming  at  the  iovereignty  of  all  Scandinavia.  Upon  the  return  of 
Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  exile,  he  renewed  the  war  againll  Denmark  with  a 
molt  imbittered  fpirit ;  but  on,  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was  killed  at^tbe 
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fiege  of  Fredericlhal,  Frederick  durft  not  refufe  the  offer  of  his  Britannick 
majefty’s  mediation  between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which  left  him  in  poffelfion 
of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick.  Frederick  died  in  the  year  1730,  after  having  two 
years  before  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  allies  by  an  accidental  fire.  His  fon 
and  fucceffor,  Chriftian- Frederick,  or  Chriftian  VI.  made  no  other  ufe  of  his 
power,  and  the  advantages,  with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cul¬ 
tivate  peace  with  all  bis  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  whom  he  eafed  of  many  oppreffive  taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatick  Sanction*,  Chriftian  fent 
6000  men  to  the  afliftance  of  the  emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the  fucceffiou 
to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was  jealous  of  his 
rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburgh.  He  obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in 
the  mediation  of  Pruflia,  to  abohfh  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin  of  Den- 
mark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  filver  marks.  He  had,  two 
years  after,  viz.  in  1738,  a  difpute  with  his  Britannick  majefty  about  the  little 
lordfhip  of  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  latter  by  a  duke  of 
Holftein  Lawenburgh,  and  which  Chriftian  faid  belonged  to  him.  Some 
blood  was  fpilt  during  the  conteft  ;  in  which  Chriftian,  it  is  thought,  never 
was  in  earneft-  It  brought  on,  however  a  treaty,  in  which  he  availed  himfelf 
of  his  Britannick  majefty’s  prcdileftion  for  his  German  dominions  ;  for  he 
agreed  to  pay  Chriftian  a  fubfidy  of  70,000k  fterling  a  year,  on  condition  of 
keeping  in  readinefs  7000  troops  for  the  proteftion  of  Hanover  ;  this  was  a 
gainful  bargain  for  Denmark.  And  two  years  after  he  feized  fome  Dutch 
Ihips,  fortrading  without  his  leave  to  Iceland;  but  the  difference  was  made 
up  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden.  Chriftian  had  fo  great  a  party  in  that 
kingdom,  that  it  was  generally  thought  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Calmar, 
by  procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fucceffor  to  his  then  Swedifh  majefty. 
Some  fteps  for  that  purpofe  were  certainly  taken  ;  but  whatever  Chriltian’s 
views  might  have  been,  the  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  jealoufy  of  other 
powers,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  all  Scandinavia  fubjeft 
to  one  family.  Chriftian  died  in  1746,  with  the  charafter  of  being  the 
father  of  all  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Frederick  V.  had,  in  1743,  married  the  princefs 
Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britannick  majefty  George  II,  He  improved  upon 
his  father’s  plan,  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people  ;  but  took  no  concern,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  a  mediator  in  the  German  war.  For  it  was  by  his  intervention 
that  the  treaty  of  Clofter-Seven  was  concluded  between  his  royal  highnefs 
;  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  and’  the  French-general  Richlieu-  Upon 
the  death  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his  prefent  Danifh  ma- 
'  jelly,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle  ;  and  died 
in  1766. 

jf  His  fon,  Chriftian  VII.  was  born  the  29th  of  January,  1749;  and  mar- 
•  ried  his  prefent  Britannick  majefty’s  youngeft  lifter,  the  princefs  Carolina- 
[  Matilda.  This  alliance,  though  it  wore  at  firft  a  very  promifing  appearance, 
had  a  very  unfortunate  termination.  This  is  partly  attributed  fo  the  intrigues 
:  of  the  queen  dowager,  mother-in-law  to  the  prefent  king,  who  has  a  fon  named 
f  Frederick,  and  whom  Ihe  is  reprefented  as  defirous  of  raiftng  to  the  throne. 
She  poffeffes  a  great  degree  of  diffimulation,  and  when  the  princefs  Caro¬ 
lina- Matilda  came  to  Copenhagen,  (lie  received  her  with  all  the  appearance 
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*  An  agreement  by  which  the  princefs  of  Europe  engaged  to  fipport  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  had 
no  male  iffue.  . 
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of  friendftrip  and  affetiion,  acquainting  her  with  all  tlte  king's  faults,  anti 
at  the  fame  time  telling  her  that  (he  would  take  every  opportunity  as  $ 
mother  to  afiift  her  in  reclaiming  him.  By  this  conduit,  fhe  became  the 
depofitory  of  all  the  young  queen’s  fecrets,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  it  is  faitf 
flic  placed  people  about  the  king,  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  alf 
kinds  of  riot  or  debauchery,  to  which  fne  knew  he  was  naturally  too  much 
inclined  :  and  at  length  it  was  fo  ordered,  that  a  miftrefs  was  thrown  in  tne 
king’s  way,  whom  he  was  perfuaded  to  keep  in  his  palace.  When  the  king 
was  upon  his  travels,  the  queen  dowager  ufed  frequently  to  vifit  the  young 
queen  Matilda  ;  and  under  the  mafic  of  friendfhip  and  affeftion,  told  her  of¬ 
ten  of  the  debaucheries  and  exceffes  which  the  king  had  fallen  into  in  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  and  France,  and  often  perfuaded  her  not  to  live  with  him. 
But  as  foon  as  the  king  returned,  the  queen  reproaching  him  with  his  condndt, 
though  in  a  gentle  manner,  his  mother-in-law  immediately  took  his  patt,  and 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  king  to  give  do  ear  to  her  counfeis,  as  it  was 
prefumption  in  a  queen  of  Denmark  to  direct  the  king.  Queen  Matilda  now 
began  to  difcover  the  defigns  of  the  queen  dowager,  and  afterwards  lived  up¬ 
on  very  good  terms  with  the  king,  who  for  a  time  was  much  reclaimed.  The 
young  queen  alfo  now  affumed  to  herfelf  the  part  which  the  queen  dowager 
had  been  complimented  with,  the  management  of  public  affairs.  This  hung 
the  old  queen  to  the  quick  ;  and  her  thoughts  were  now  entirely  occupied 
with  fchemes  of  revenge.  She  at  length  found  means  to  gratify  it  in  a  very 
ample  manner.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1770,  it  was  obferved  that 
Brandt  and  Struenfee  were  particularly  regarded  by  the  king  ;  the  former 
as  a  favourite,  and  the  latter  as  a  minifter,  and  that  they  paid  great  court  to 
queen  Matilda,  and  were  fupported  by  her.  This  opened  a  new  fcene  of 
intrigue  at  Copenhagen  ;  all  the  difcarded  placemen  paid  their  court  to  the 
queen-dowager,  and  flic  became  the  head  and  patrontfs  of  the  party.  Old 
count  Moltke,  an  artful  difplaced  ftatefmen,  and  others,  who  were  well  verfed 
in  intrigues  of  this  nature,  perceiving  that  they  had  unexperienced  young  per- 
fons  to  contend  with,  who,  though  they  might  mean  well,  had  not  fufficient 
knowledge  and  capacity  to  conduit  the  public  affairs,  very  foon  prediited 
tbeir  ruin.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  wanted  to  make  a  reform  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  public  affairs  at  once,  which  fhould  have  been  the  work  of  time ; 
and  thereby  made  a  great  number  of  enemies,  among  thofe  whofe  intereft  it 
was  that  things  fhould  continue  upon  the  fame  footing  that  theyhadbeen 
for  feme  time  before.  After  this  queen  Matilda  was  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
but  as  foon  as  the  queen-dowager  faw  her,  fhe  immediately  turned  back,  aed 
with  a  malicious  fmile,  declared  that  the  child  had  all  the  features  of  Struen¬ 
fee  :  on  which  her  friends  publifhed  it  among  the  people,  that  the  queen 
muft  have  had  .an  intrigue  with  Struenfee  ;  which  was  corroborated  by  the 
queen’s  often  fpeaking  with  this  minifter  in  public.  A  great  variety  of  evil 
reports  were  now  propagated  againft  the  reigning  queen  :  and  another  report 
was  alfo  induftrioufly  fpread,  that  the  governing  party  had  formed  a  defign 
to  fupevfede  the  king,  as  being  incapable  of  governing  ;  that  the  queen  was. 
to  be  declared  legent  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  ;  and  that  Struenfee 
was  to  be  her  prime-minifter.  Whatever  Struenfee  did  to  reform  the  abufes 
of  the  late  miniflry,  was  reprefer.ted  to  the  people  as  fo  many  attacks  upon, 
and  attempts  to  deftroy,  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  By  fuch  means 
the  people  began  to  be  greatly  incenfed  againft  this  minifter  :  and  as  he 
alfo  wanted  to  make  a  reform  in  the  military,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the 
troops,  at  the  head  of  which  were  fome  of  the  creatures  of  the  queen  dowa¬ 
ger,  who  took  every  opportunity  to  make  their  inferior  officers  believe,  that 
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«t  was  the  defign  of  Struenfee  to  change  the  whole  fyftem  of  government. 
It  mult  be  admitted,  that  this  minifter  feems  in  many  refpefts  to  have  acted 
very  imprudently,  and  to  have  been  too  much  under  the  guidance  of  his  paf- 
fions  ;  his  principles  alfo  appear  to  have  been  of  the  libertine  kind. 

Many  councils  were  held  between  the  queen-dowager  and  her  friends,  upon 
the  proper  meafures  to  be  taken  for  effectuating  their  defigns  :  and  it  was  at 
length  refolved  to  furprife  the  king  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  force  him 
Immediately  to  figu  an  order,  which  was  to  be  prepared  in  readinefs,  for 
committing  the  perfons  before  mentioned,  to  feparate  prifons,  to  accufe  them 
of  high  treafon  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  a  defign  to  po:fon,  or 
dethrone  the  king;  and  that  if  that  could  not  be  properly  fupported  by  tor¬ 
ture  or  othervvife,  to  procure  witneffes  to  confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal 
intercourfe  between  the  queen  and  Struenfee.  This  was  an  undertaking 
of  fo  hazardous  a  nature,  that  the  wary  count  Moltke,  and  moll  of  the 
queen-dowager’s-  friends,  who  had  any  thing  to  lofe,  drew  back,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  animate  others,  but  excufing  themfelves  from  taking  any 
open  and  aCfive  part  in  this  affair.  However  the  queen-dowager  at  laft 
procured  a  fufficient  number  of  aftivc  inftruments  for  the  execution  of  her 
defigns.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1772,  a  mafked  ball  was  given  at  the 
court  of  Denmark.  The  king  had  danced  at  this  ball,  and  afterwards  played 
at  quadrille,  with  general  Gahler,  his  lady  and  counfellor  Struenfee,  brother 
to  the  count.  The  queen,  after  dancing  as  ufual  one  country  dance  with  the 
king,  gave  her  hand  to  count  Struenfee  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
She  retired  about  two  in  the.  morning,  and  was  followed  by  him  and  count 
Brandt.  About  four  the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic,  who  had  alfo 
been  at  the  ball,  got  up,  and  deeded  himfelf,  and  went  with  the  queen  dowager 
to  the  king’s  bed  chamber,  accompanied  by  general  Eichlledt  and  count 
Rantzau.  They  ordered  his  majefty’s  valet-de  chamber,  to  awake  him,  and 
in  th«  midft  of  the  furprife  and  alarm,  that  this  unexpected  intrufion  excited, 
they  informed  him,  that  queen  Matilda  and  the  two  Struenfees  were  at  that 
inflant  bufy  in  drawing  up  an  a£t  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they 
would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  fign  :  and  that  the  only  means  he 
could  ufe  to  prevent  fo  imminent  a  danger,  was  to  fign  thofe  orders  without 
Lofs  of  lime,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  for  arrefting  the  queen  and 
her  accomplices.  It  is  faid,  that  the  king  was  not  eafily  prevailed  upon  to 
fign  thefe  orders ;  but  at  length  complied,  though  with  reludtance  and  hefitati- 
on.  Count  Rantzau,  and  three  officers,  were  difpatched  at  that  untimely  hour 
to  the  queen’s  apartment,  and  immediately  arretted  her.  She  was  put  into 
one  of  the  king’s  coaches,  in  which  ffie  was  conveyed  to  the  caflle  of 
Cronenburgh,  together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attended  by  lady  Moftyn, 
and  efcortcd  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  In  the  mean  time,  Struenfee  and 
Brandt  were  alfo  feized  in  their  beds,  and  imprifoned  in  the  citadel. 
Struenfee’s  brother,  fome  of  his  adherents,  and  molt  of  the  members 
of  the  late  adminillration,  were  feized  the  fame  night,  to  the  number  of 
about  eighteen,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  The  government  after 
this  feemed  to  be  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  dowager  and 
her  fon,  fupported  and  affiited  by  thofe  who  had  the  principal  {hare  in 
the  revolution ;  while  the  king  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  pageant, 
whofe  perfon  and  name  it  was  neccffary  occafionally  to  make  ufe  of. 
All  the  officers  who  had  a  hand  in  the  revolution  were  immediately  promoted, 
and  an  almolt  total  change  took  place  in  all  the  departments  of  adminiftration. 
A  new  council  was  appointed,  in  which  prince  Frederick  prefided,  and  a  com- 
miffion  of  eight  members,  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  prifoners,  and  to  com- 
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mence  a  procefs  againft  them.  The  fon  of  queen  Matilda,  the  prince  royal, 
who  was  entered  into  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  put  into  the  care  of  a 
lady  of  quality,  who  was  appointed  governefs  under  the  fupenntenden,cy  of 
the  queen  dowager.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  put  in  irons,  and  very  ri- 
goroufly  treated  in  prifon  :  they  both  underwent  long  and  frequent  examina¬ 
tions,  and  at  length  received  fentence  of  death.  They  were  beheaded  on  the 
28th  of  April,  having  their  right  hands  previoufly  cut  off ;  but  many  of 
their  friends  and  adherents  were  afterwards  fet  at  liberty.  Struenfee  at  firft 
had  abfolutely  denied  having  any  criminal  intercou'rfe  with  the  queen  ;  but 
this  he  afterwards  confeffed  ;  and  though  he  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
induced  to  do  this  only  by  the  fear  of  torture,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  in  this 
refpedt  were  efteemed  notorious,  and  his  confefilons  full  and  explicit.  Be- 
ffdes  no  meafures  were  adopted  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  clear  up 
the  queen’s  chara&er  in  this  refpedt.  But  in  May,  his  Britannic  majefty  fent 
a  fmall  fquadron  of  (hips  to  convey  that  princefsto  Germany,  and  appointed 
the  city  of  Zell,  in  his  elesfforal  dominions,  for  the  place  of  her  future  re- 
fidence.  She  died  there,  of  a  malignant  fever,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775, 
aged  23  years  and  10  months. 

In  1780,  his  Danifh  majeffy  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propofed  by 
the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  Pie  appeared  at  that  time  to  have  fuch  a  debility  of  un- 
derftanding,  as  to  disqualify  him  for  the  proper  management  of  public  affairs  ; 
but  on  the  16th  of  April,  1784,  another  court  revolution  took  place.  The 
queen  dowager’s  friends  were  removed,  a  new  council  formed  under  the  aufpi- 
ces  of  the  prince  royal,  fome  of  the  former  old  members  reftored  to  the  cabi¬ 
net,  and  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  for  the  future  to  any  inftrument,  unlefs  fign. 
ed  by  the  king,  and  counterfigned  by  the, prince  royal. 

The  conduct  of  this  prince  is  ftamped  with  that  confiftency  of  behaviour, 
which  enables  him  to  purfue,  with  unremitting  zeal,  the  prudent  and  bene¬ 
volent  fchemes,  which  he,  has  planned  for  the  benefit  of  his  grateful  country. 
The  reftoration  of  the  peafantry  to  their  long-loft  liberty,  and  the  abolition 
of  many  grievances  under  which  they  laboured,  have  already  been  diftin&ly 
mentioned.  To  this  may  be  added  the  exertions  he  makes  for  the  general 
diffufion  of  knowledge  ;  the  patronage  he  affords  to  focieties  of  learning, 
arts,  and  fcience  ;  the  excellent  meafures  he  has  adopted  for  the  fuppreflion 
of  beggars,  with  whom  the  country  was  over  run,  and  the  encouragement 
of  induftry,  by  the  moft  extenfive  enquiries  into  the  ftate  of  the  poor  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  ;  the  wife  regulations  he  has  introduced  into  the  corn- 
trade,  equally  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest  and  to  the  poor,  and  the 
judicious  laws,  which  under  his  influence  have  been  made  to  encourage 
foreigners  to  fettle  in  Iceland.  If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  compleat  his  hap- 
pinefs,  his  late  matrimonial  choice  crowns  it.  The  princefs  of  Heffe  Caffel, 
whom  he  has  chofen,  i6  faid  to  poffefs  the  most  amiable  difpofition  and  good- 
nefs  of  heart. 

Count  Schimmelman,  minifter  of  ftate,  finances,  and  commerce,  has  the 
merit  of  accomplifhing  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  among  the  fubjedts  of 
Denmark.  His  plan  was  approved  by  the  king  on  the  2 2d  of  February, 
1792,  and  is  to  be  gradual ;  and  in  1803,  all  trade  in  negroes  is  toceafe 
on  the  part  of  Danifh  fubjedts.  The  difintereftednefs  of  this  minifter,  who 
poffeffes  largejjeftates  in  the  Danifh  Weft  India  iflands,  recommends  his  exer¬ 
tions  to  greater  praife.  The  above  ordinance  does  not  feem  to  have  caufed 
any  ftir  in  Denmark  among  the  Weft  India  merchants,  and  it  is  rot  thought 
it  will  caufe  any  in  the  iflands. 
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A  fcheme  for  defraying  the  national  debt  has  been  fuggefted  and  followed. 
One  million  has  already  been  difcharged. 

Denmark,  enTiousof  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain,  joined  the  coalition 
formed  by  the  northern  powers  for  the  purpofe  of  humbling  her  greatnefs. 
This  coalition  however,  terminated  in  the  difgrace  and  humiliation  of  thofe 
who  formed  it. 

Chriftian  VII.  reigning  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  LL.  D.  and 
F.  R.  S.  was  born  in  1749  ;  in  1756  he  was  married  to  the  princefs  Caro- 
lina  Matilda  of  England  ;  and  has  iffue,  1.  Frederic,  prince-royal  of  Den¬ 
mark, .born  January  28,  1768,  and  married  in  1790,  to  the  princefs  Mary- 
Anne  Frederica,  of  Heffe.  2.  Louii'a  Augufta,  princefs-royal,  born  July  7, 
1771,  and  married  May  27,  1786,10  Frederic,  prince  of  Slefwick-Holftein, 
by  whom  fhe  has  iffue. 

Brothers  and  fillers  to  the  king.  1.  Sophia  Magdalene*  born  July  3,  1746 
married  to  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  Guftavus  III. — 2.  Wilhelmina,  born 
July  IO,  1747  ;  married  Sept.  1 ,  1764,  William,  the  prefent  prince  of 
Heffe  Caffel. — 3.  Louifa,  born  Jan.  30,  1750;  married  Aug.  30,  1766, 
Charles,  brother  to  the  prince  of  Heffe-Caffel, — 4.  Frederic,  born  Oft.  28, 
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HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  about  too  miles  long  and  50 
broad,  and  a  fruitful  country,  was  formerly  divided  between  the  era* 
prefs  of  Ruffia  (termed  Ducal  Holftein),  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  im¬ 
perial  cities  of  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck;  but  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  1773, 
the  Ducal  Holftein,  with  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  territorial  fovereign- 
was  formally  transferred  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
between  both  courts.  The  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  is  joint  fovereign  of 
great  part  of  it  now,  with  the  Danilh  monarch.  Keii  is  the  capital  of  Du¬ 
cal  Holftein,  and  is  well  built,  has  a  harbour,  and  neat  public  edifices.  The 
capital  of  the  Danifh  Holftein  is  Gluckftadt,  a  well  built  town  and  fortrefs, 
but  in  a  marfhy  fituation  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe,  and  has  fome  foreign  com¬ 
merce, 

Altena,  a  large  populous  and  handfome  town,  of  great  traffic,  is  commodi- 
oufly  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh.  It  was 
built  profeffedly  in  that  fituation  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  that  it  might 
fhare  in  the  commerce  of  the  former.  Being  declared  a  free  port,  and  the 
ftaple  of  the  Danifh  Eaft  India  company,  the  merchants  alfo  enjoying  liberty 
of  confcience,  great  numbers  flock  to  Altena  from  all  parts  of  the  North,  and 
even  from  Hamburgh  itfelf. 

The  famous  city  of  Hamburgh  lies,  in  a  geographical  fenfe,  in  Holstein  ; 
but  is  an  imperial,  free,  and  Hanfeatic  city,  lying  on  the  verge  of  that  part  of 
Holstein,  called  Stormar.  It  has  the  fovereignty  of  a  Cmall  district  round  it, 
of  about  ten  miles  circuit :  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourifhiing  commercial  towns 
m  Europe  ;  and  though  the  kings  of  Denmark  still  lay  claim  to  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  within  its  walls,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  well-regulated  common¬ 
wealth.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  faid  to  amount  to  180,000  ; 
and  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  vast  variety  of  noble  edifices,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  ;  it  has  two  fpacious  harbours,  formed  by  the  river  Elbe,  which  runs 
through  the  town,  and  84'  bridges  are  thrown  over  its  canals.  Ham¬ 
burgh  has  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  peculiarly  favoured  in  its  com- 
inerce  by  Great  Britain,  with  whom  it  still  carries  on  a  great  trade.  The 
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Hamburgers  maintain  twelve  companies  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of  dragoon^, 
betides  an  artillery  company. 

Lubec,  an  imperial  city,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  once  the  capital  of  the 
Hanfe  towns,  and  Hill  a  rich  and  populous  place,  is  alfo  in  this  duchy,  and 
governed  by  its  own  magiltrates.  It  has  20  parifh  churches  befides  a  large 
cathedral.  Lutheranifm  is  the  eflablifhed  religion  of  the  whole  duchy. 

In  Westphalia,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  counties  of  Olden  ourg  and 
Delmenhurft,  about  20CO  fquare  miles  ;  they  lie  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Wefer ;  their  capitals  have  the  fame  name  ;  the  firft  has  the  remains  of  a  for¬ 
tification,  and  the  lad  is  an  open  place.  Oldenburg  gave  a  title  to  the  firft 
royal  anceftor  of  his  prefent  Danilh  majefty.  The  country  abounds  with 
marfhes  and  heaths,  but  its  horfes  are  the  bed  in  Germany. 
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THE  northern  fituation  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of  its  pro- 
perty,  require,  before  I  proceed  farther,  that  1  fhould  treat  of  it 
tinder  a  diftindt  head,  and  in  the  fame  method  that  I  obferve  in  other 
countries. 

Situation,  extent,  division,")  The  wnole  country  of  Lapland  ex- 
AND  NAME.  J  tends,  fo  far  as  it  is  known,  from  the 

North  Cape  in  710  30  N.  lat.  to  the  White  Sea,  under  the  ardic  circle. 
Part  of  Lapland  belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is  included  in  the  government 
of  Wardhuys  ;  part  to  the  Swedes,  which  is  by  far  the  mod  valuable  ;  and 
fome  parts  in  the  ead,  to  the  Mufcovites  or  Ruffians.  It  wouid  be  little 
better  than  wading  the  reader’s  time,  to  pretend  to  point  out  the  fuppofed  di- 
menfions  of  each.  That  belonging  to  the  Swedes  may  be  feen  in  the  table 
of  dimenfior.s  given  in  the  account  of  Sweden  :  but  other  accounts  fay,  that  it 
is  about  100  German  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth  :  it  comprehends  all 
the  country  from  the  Baltic,  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from 
Sweden.  The  Mofcovite  part  lies  towards  the  ead,  between  the  lake  Enarak 
and  the  Wliite  Sea.  Thofe  parts,  notwitbdanding  the  rudenefs  of  the 
country,  are  divided  into  fmaller  diftrifts,  generally  taking  their  names  from 
rivers :  but,  unlefs  in  the  Swedifh  part,  which  is  fubjedt  to  a  prefedt,  the 
Laplanders  can  be  faid  to  be  under  no  regular  government.  The  Swedifh 
Lapland,  therefore,  is  the  object  chiefly  confidered  by  authors  in  deferibing 
this  country.  It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  Laplanders  are 
the  defeendants  of  Finlanders  driven  out  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
that  they  take  their  name  from  Lappes ,  which  fignifies  exiles.  The  reader, 
from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  Introdudtion,  may  eafily  conceive  that  in 
Lapland,  for  fome  months  in  the  fummer,  the  fun  never  fets ;  and  during 
winter,  it  never  rifes :  but  the  inhabitants  are  fo  well  affilted  by  the  twilight 
and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  they  never  difeontinue  their  work  through 
darknefs. 

Climate.]  In  winter  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  their  lips  to  be  frozen  to 
the  cup  in  attempting  to  drink  ;  and  in  fome  thermometers,  fpiiits  of  wine 
are  concreted  into  ice:  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  very  often  mortify 
with  cold:  drifts  of  fnow  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and  cover  the 
ground  four  or  five  feet  deep.  A  thaw  fometimes  takes  place,  and  then 
the  froft  that  fucceeds,  prefents  the  Laplander  with  a  fmooth  level  of 
ice,  over  which  he  travels  with  a  rein-deer  in  a  fledge  with  inconceivable 
ftt'iftnefs.  The  heats  of  fummer  are  exceffive  for  a  Ihort  time ;  and  the  cat- 
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drafts,  which  dafh  from  the  mountains,  often  prefent  to  the  eye  the  moft  pic- 
turefque  appearances. 

Mountains,  rivers,  lakes,")  The  reader  muft  form  in  his  mind 
and  forests.  J  a  vaft  mafs  of  mountains,  irregularly 

crowded  together,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  Lapland  ;  they  are,  however,  in 
fome  interftices,  feparated  by  rivers  and  lakes,  which  contain  an  incredible 
number  of  iilands,  fome  of  which  form  delightful  habitations,  and  are  believed 
by  the  natives  to  be  the  terrefli  ial  Paradife  ;  even  rofes  and  other  flowers  grow 
wild  on  their  borders  in  the  fummer;  though  this  is  but  a  fhort  gleam  of 
temperature,  for  the  climate  in  general  is  exceftively  fevere.  Dufjey  forefls, 
and  noifome,  unhealthy  moraffes,  and  barren  plains,  cover  great"  part  of  the 
flat  country,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  ftate  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Metals  and  "Minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  thofe  of  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  have  been  difcovered  and  worked  in  Lapland  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  beautiful  cryftals  are  found  here,  as  are  fome  amethy  As  and  topazes; 
alfo  various  forts  of  mineral  Hones,  furprifingly  polifned  by  the  hand  of  na¬ 
ture;  valuable  pearls  have  likewife  been  fometimes  found  in  thefe  rivers,  but 
never  in  the  fea3. 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,"]  We  muft  refer  to  our  accounts  of 
and  insects.  J  Denmark  and  Norway  for  great  part 

of  this  article,  as  its  contents  are  in  common  with  all  the  three  countries.  The 
zibelin,  a  creature  refembling  the  marten,  is  a  native  of  Lapland  ;  and  its  fkin, 
whether  black  or  white,  is  fo  much  efteemed,  that  it  is  frequently  given  as 
prefents  to  royal  and  diftinguifhed  perfonages.  The  Lapland  hares  grow  white 
in  the  winter ;  and  the  country  produces  a  large  black  cat,  which  attends 
the  natives  in  hunting.  By  far  the  moft  remarkable,  however  of  the  Lap- 
land  animals,  is  the  rein  deer  ;  which  nature  feems  to  have  provided  to  folace 
the  Laplanders  for  the  privations  cf  the  other  comforts  of  life.  This  ani¬ 
mal,  the  moft  ufeful  perhaps  of  any  in  the  creation,  refembles  the  flag,  only 
it  fomewhat  droops  the  head,  and  the  horns  projeft  forward.  All  delcribers 
of  this  animal  have  taken  notice  of  the  cracking  noife  that  they  make  when 
they  move  their  legs,  which  is  attributed  to  their  feparating  and  afterwards 
bringing  together  the  divifions  of  the  hoof.  The  under  part  is  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  hair,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  claw  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  with 
fcatberly  bri files,  which  is  almoft  the  only  bird  that  can  endure  the  rigour  of 
the  fame  climate.  The  hoof  however  is  not  only  thus  protefted  ;  the  fame 
neeefiity  which  obliges  the  Laplanders  to  ufefnow  flioes,  makes  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  width  of  the  rein’s  hoof  to  be  equally  convenient  in  palling  over  fnow, 
as  it  preventSitheir  linking  too  deep,  which  they  continually  would,  did  the 
weight  of  their  body  reft,  oniy  on  a  fmal!  point.  This  quadruped  hath  there¬ 
fore  an  inftinft  to  ufe  a  hoof  of  fuch  a  form  in  a  ftill  more  advantageous  man- 
net,  by  feparating  it  when  the  foot  is  to  touch  the  ground  fo  as  to  cover  a 
larger  lurface  of  fnoW.  The  inftant  however  the  leg  of  the  animal  is  raifed, 
the  hoof  is  immediately  contrafted,  and  the  collifion  of  the  parts  occafions 
the  fnapping  which  is  heard  on  every  motion  of  the  rein.  And  probably 
the  cracking  which  they  perpetually  make,  may  ferve  to  keep  them  together 
when  the  weather  is  remarkably  dark.  In  fummer,  the  rein-deer  provide 
themfelves  with  leaves  and  grafs,  and  in  the  winter  they  live  upon  mofs  t 
they  have  a  wonderful  fagacity  at  finding  it  out,  arid  when  found,  they  ferape 
away  the  fnow  that  covers  it  with  their  feet.  The  fcantinefs  of  their  fare  is 
inconceivable,  as  is  the  length  of  their  journies  which  t  hey  can  perform  with¬ 
out  any  other  fupport.  They  fix  the  rein  deer  to  a  kind  of  fledge,  fhaped 
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like  a  fmall  boat,  in  which  the  traveller  well  fecured  from  cold,  is  laced  dowri 
with  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  a  kind  of  bludgeon  in  the  other,  to 
keeo  the  carriage  clear  of  ice  and  lhow.  The  deer,  whofe  harneffing  is  very 
iimple,  fets  out,  and  continues  the  journey  with  prodigious  fpeed  ;  and  is  fo 
fate  and  tradlable,  that  the  driver  is  at  little  or  no  trouble  in  directing  them. 
At  night  they  look  out  for  their  own  provender  ;  and  their  milk  often  helps 
to  fupport  their  mailer.  Their  inflinft  in  choofing  their  road,  and  diredling 
their  courfe,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  during  the  fummer  months,  when  they  live  in  woods.  Their  Befit 
is  a  well  taited  food,  whether  frefh  or  dried  ;  their  skin  forms  excellent  cloath- 
ing  both  for 'the  bed  and  body  ;  their  milk  and  cheefe  are  nutritive  and-plea- 
fant  ;  and  their  inteilines  and  tendons  fupply  their  mailers  with  thread  and 
cordage.  When  they  run  about  wild  in  the  fields,  they  may  be  fhot  at  as 
other  game.  But  it  is  faid  that  if  one  is  killed  in  a  flock,  the  fumvors  will 
gore  and  trample  him  to  pieces  ;  therefore  Angle  ilragglers  are  generally 
pitched  upon.  Were  I  to  recount  every  circumflance  related  by  the  credu¬ 
lous  of  this  animal,  the  whole  would  appear  fabulous.  With  all  their  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities,  however,  the  rein-deer  have  their  inconveniences. 

It  is  difficult  in  fummer  to  keep  them  from  flraggling  ;  they  are  fome- 
times  buried  in  the  fnow  ;  and  they  frequently  grow  reilive,  to  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  driver  and  his  carriage.  Their  furprifing  fpeed  (for  they  are.  faid 
to  run  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a  day)  feemstobe  owing  to  their  impatience 
to  get  rid  of  their  incumbrance.  None  but  a  Laplander  could  bear  the  un- 
eafy  pofture  in  which  he  is  placed,  when  he  is  confined  in  one  of  thefe  car¬ 
riages  or  pulkhas :  or  would  believe,  that,  by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the 
ear,  they  know  the  place  of  their  deftination.  But  after  all  thefe  abatements, 
the  natives  would  have  difficulty  to  fubfill  without  the  rein-deer,  which  ferve 
them  for  fo  many  purpofes. 

People,  customs,  and  manners.]  The  language  of  the  Laplan- 
ders  is  of  Finniffi  origin,  and  comprehends  fo  many  diaiefts,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  underhand  each  other.  They  have  neith  r  writing  nor  let¬ 
ters  among  them,  but  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  which  they  make  ufe  of  in 
their  Rounes,  a  fort  of  flick  that  they  call  Pillave,  and  which  ferve  them 
for  an  almanack.  Thefe  hieroglyphics  are  alfo  the  marks  they  ufe  inftead 
of  fignatures,  even  in  matters  of  law.  Miffionaries  from  the  chriflianized 
parts  of  Scandinavia  introduced  among  them  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  faid  even  yet  to  be  Chriftians,  though  they  have  among  them  fome 
religious  feminaries,  inilituted  by  the  king. of  Denmark.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  majority  of  the  Laplanders  pradlife  as  grofs  fuperltitions  and  idolatries  as 
are  to  be  found  among  the  moll  uninllrufted  pagans ;  and  fo  abfurd,  that 
they  fcarcely  deferved  to  be  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  the  number  and  od¬ 
dities  of  their  fuperftitions  have  induced  the  northern  traders  to  believe  that 
they  are  skilful  in  magic  and  divination.  For  this  purpofe  their  magicians, 
who  are  a  peculiar  fet  of  men,  make  ufe  of  what  they  call  a  drum,  made  of 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fir,  pine  or  birch  tree,  one  end  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  skin  ;  on  this  they  draw  with  a  kind  of  red  colour,  the  figures  of  their 
own  gods,  as  well  as  of  Jefus  Chrill,  theapoilles,  the  fun,  moon,  llais,  birds, 
and  rivers ;  on  thele  they  place  one  or  two  brafs  rings,  which,  when  the  drum 
is  beaten  with  a  little'  hammer,  dance  over  the  figures;  and  according  to 
their  progrefs  the  forcerer  prognoflicate8.  Thefe  frantic  operations  are  ge¬ 
nerally  performed  for  gain  ;  and  the  northern  fhip  mailers  are  fuch  dupes  to 
the  arts  of  thefe  impoilors,  that  they  often  buy  from  them  a  magic  cord, 
which  contains  a  number  of  knots,  by  opening,  of  which,  according  to  the 
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rnag'Ician’s  directions  they  gain  what  wind  they  want.  This  is  alio  a  very 
common  traffic  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  managed  with  great  ad- 
drefs  on  the  part  of  the  forcerer,  who  keeps  up  the  price  of  his  knotted  talif- 
man.  The  Laplanders  Hill  retain  the  worffiip  of  many  of  the  Teutonic 
gods  ;  but  have  among  them  great  remains  of  the  Druidical  inftitutions. 
They  believe  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul,  and  have  feftivals  fet  apart  for 
the  worffiip  of  certain  genii,  called  Jeuhles,  who  they  think  inhabit  the  air, 
and  have  great  power  over  human  actions  ;  but  being  without  form  or  fub- 
ftance,  they  affign  to  them  neither  images  nor  ftatues. 

Agriculture  is  not  much  attended  to  in  Lapland.  The  foil  of  Lapland 
is  generally  fo  chilled  and  barren,  that  it  produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit- 
trees  of  any  kind.  This  llerility,  however,  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  foil, 
which  is  in  many  places  of  a  rich  mould,  as  to  want  of  induftry.  They  are 
chiefly  divided  into  Lapland  fiffiers,  and  Lapland  mountaineers.  The  former 
always  make  their  habitations  on  the  brink,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome 
lake,  from  whence  they  draw  their  fubfiftence.  The  others  feek  their  fup- 
port  upon  the  mountains,  and  their  environs,  poffeffing  herds  of  rein-deer 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  which  they  ufe  according  to  the  feafon,  but  go  ge¬ 
nerally  on  foot.  They  are  excellent  and  very  induftrious  herdfmen,  and  are 
rich  in  companion  of  the  Lapland  fiffiers.  Some  of  them  poflefs  fix  hundred 
or  a  thoufand  rein-deer,  and  have  often  money  and  plate  befides.  They 
mark  every  rein-deer  on  the  ears,  and  divide  them  into  clalfes  ;  fo  that  they 
inflantly  perceive  whether  any  one  is  fttayed,  though  they  cannot  count  to 
fo  great  a  number  as  that  to  which  their  flock  often  amounts.  Thofe  who 
poflefs  but  a  fmall  flock,  give  to  every  individual  a  proper  name.  The  -Lap- 
land  fiffiers,  who  are  aifo  called  Laplanders  of  the  Woods,  becaufe  in  fummer 
they  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and  in  winter  in  the  forefis,  live  by 
fifiiing  and  hunting,  and  choofe  their  fituation  by  its  convenience  for  either. 
The  greatefl  part  of  them,  however,  have  fome  rein-deer.  They  are  active 
and  expert  in  the  chace  ;  and  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  among  them  has 
almofl  entirely  abolifhed  the  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Befides  looking  after 
the  rein  deer,  the  fiihery,  and  the  chace,  the  men  employ  themfelves  in  the 
confirudfion  of  their  canoes,  which  are  fmall,  light,  and  compact.  Theyalfo 
ipake  fledges,  to  which  they  give  the  form  of  a  canoe,  harnefs  for  the  rein¬ 
deer,  cups,  bowls,  and  various  other  utenfils,  which  are  fometimes  neatly 
carved,  and  fometimes  ornamented  with  bones,  brafs,  or  horn.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  women  coniifls  in  making  nets  for  the  fifhery,  in  drying  fifli  and 
meat,  in  miiking  the  rein  deer,  in  making  cheefe,  and  tanning  hides  :  but  it  is 
underftood  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  men  to  look  after  the  kitchen  ;  in  which 
it  is  faid,  the  women  never  interfere. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tents.  A  hut  is  about  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  much  above  fix  in  height.  They  cover 
them  according  to  the  feafon,  and  the  means  of  the  pofiefFor ;  fome  with 
briars,  bark  ot  birch,  and  linen  :  others  with  turf,  coarfe  cloth,  or  felt,  or 
the  old  skins  of  rein-deer.  The  door  is  of  felt,  made  like  two  curtains  which 
open  afunder.  A  little  place  furrounded  with  fiones  is  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  hut  for  the  fire,-  over  which  a  chain  is  fufpended  to  hang  the  kettle 
upon.  They  are  fcarcely  able  to  Hand  upright  in  their  huts,  but  conftantly 
fit  upon  their  heels  round  the  fire.  At  night  they  lie  down  quite  naked  ; 
and,  to  feparate  the  apartments,  they  place  upright  flicks  at  fmall  diftances. 
Ihey  cover  themfeves  with  their  clothes,  or  lie  upon  them.  In  winter  they 
put  their  naked  feet  into  a  fur  bag.  Their  houfliold  furniture  conflfls  of  iron 
w  copper  kettles,  wooden  cups,  bowls,  fpoons,  and  fometimes  tin,  or  even 
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filver  bafons  ;  to  thefe  may  added,  the  implements  of  fifhing  and  hunting. 
That  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  carry  fuch  a  number  of  things  with  them  in 
their  excurfions,  they  build  in  the  forefts,  at  certain  diftances,  little  huts, 
made  like  pigeon-houfes,  and  placed  upon  a  pod,  which  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
cut  off  at  the  height  of  about  a  fathom  or  fix  feet  from  the  root.  In  thefe 
elevated  huts  they  keep  their  goods  and  provifions ;  and  though  they  are 
never  fhut,  yet  they  are  never  plundered.  The  rein-deer  fupply  the  Lap- 
landers  with  the  greateft  part  of  their  provifions :  the  chace  and  the  fifhery 
fupply  the  reft.  Their  principal  difhes  are  the  flefh  of  the  rein-deer,  and 
puddings  which  they  make  of  their  -blood,  by  putting  it  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  wild  berries,  into  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  from  whence  it  was 
taken,  in  which  they  cook  it  for  food.  But  the  flefli  of  the  bear  is  con- 
lidered  by  them  as  their  moft  delicate  meat.  They  eat  every  kind  of  fifh, 
even  the  fea-dog  ;  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  wild  animals,  not  excepting  birds 
of  prey,  and  carnivorous  animals.  Their  winter  provifions  confifl  chiefly  of 
flefli  and  fifh  dried  in  the  open  air,  both  of  which  they  eat  raw,  without  any 
fort  of  dreffing.  Their  common  drink  is  water,  fometimes  mixed  with  milk  ; 
they  make  alfo  broths  and  fifh-foups.  Brandy  is  very  fcarce  with  them,  but 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Whenever  they  are  inclined  to  eat,  the  head 
of  the  family  fpreads  a  carpet  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  men  and  women  fquat 
round  this  'mat,  which  is  covered  with  difhes.  Every  Laplander  always 
carries  about  him  a  kfiife,  a  fpoon,  and  a  little  cup  for  drinking.  Each  has 
his  portion  feparately  given  him,  that  no  perfon  may  be  injured  ;  for  they 
are  great  eaters.  Before  and  after  the  meal  they  make  a  fliort  prayer  :  and, 
as  foon  as  they  have  done  eating,  each  gives  the  other  his  hand. 

The  fummer  garb  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long  coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reach¬ 
ing  down  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  girded  round  the  waift  with  a  belt  or 
girdle ;  from  which  hang  a  Norway  knife,  and  a  pouch  containing  flints, 
matches,  tobacco,  and  other  neceffaries ;  the  girdle  itfelf  being  decorated 
with  brafs  rings  and  chains.  Their  caps  are  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  diver,  with  the  feathers  out,  and  their  fhces  of  the  rein-deer  skin,  with 
the  hair  outwards.  They  wear  no  linen;  but  the  garments  of  the  better 
fort  are  of  a  finer  cloth,  and  they  delight  in  a  variety  of  colours,  though 
red,  as  the  moft  glaring,  is  the  moft  agreeable.  In  winter  they  are  totally 
cafed  up  in  coats,  caps,  boots,  and  gloves  made  of  the  rein-deer  skins. 

The  women’s  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  other  fex  ;  only 
their  girdles  are  more  ornamented  with. rings,  chains,  needle-cafes,  and  toys 
that  fometimes  weigh  20  pounds.  In  winter,  both  men  and  women  lie  in 
their  furs ;  in  fummer  they  cover  themfelves  entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  to 
defend  them  from  the  gnats  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanders  are  not 
only  well  difpofed,  but  naturally  ingenious.  They  make  all  their  own  fur¬ 
niture,  their  boats,  fledges,  bows  and  arrows.  They  form  neat  boxes  of  thin 
birch  boards,  and  inlay  them  with  the  horn  of  the  rein-deer. 

The  Laplanders  make  furprifing  excurfions  upon  the  fnow  in  their  hunting 
expeditions.  They  provide  themfelves  each  with  a  pair  of  skates,  or  fnow 
fhoes,  which  are  no  other  than  fir-boards  covered  with  the  rough  skin 
of  the  rein-deer,  turned  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  hair  rifes  againft  the  fnow 
otherwife  they  would  be  too  flippery.  One  of  thefe  fhoes  is  ufually  as  long 
as  the  perfon  who  wears  it ;  the  other  is  about  a  foot  {hotter.  The  feet 
ftand  in  the  middle,  and  to  them  the  fhoes  are  fattened  by  thongs  or  withes. 
The  Laplander  thus  equipped  wields  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  near  the  end 
of  which  there  is  a  round  ball  of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  m 
the  (now  ;  and  with  this  he  flops  himfelf  occafionally.  By  means  of  thefe 
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accoutrements  he  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  a  day,  without  being 
fatigueth;  afcending  deep  mountains,  and  Aiding  down  again  with  amazing 
fwiftnefs. 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  barrennefs  of  its  foil. 
The  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about  60,000.  Both 
men  and  women  are  confiderably  fhorter  than  the  more  fouthern  Europeans. 
Maupertius  meafured  a  woman  who  was  fuckling  her  child,  whole  height 
did  not  exceed  four  feet  two  inches  and  a  half ;  they  make,  however,  a  much 
more  agreeable  appearance  than  the  men,  who  are  often  ill  lhaped  and  ugly, 
and  their  heads  too  large  for  their  bodies.  The  women  are  complaifant, 
chade,  often  well  made,  and  extremely  nervous :  which  is  alfo  obi'ervable 
among  the  men,  although  more  rarely.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  Lap- 
land  woman Will  faint  away,  or  even  fall  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  on  a  fpark  of  fire 
flying  towards  her,  an  unexpefted  noife,  or  the  fudden  light  of  an  unexpected 
objeft,  though  in  its  own  nature  not  in  the  lead  alarming:  in  fhort,  at  the 
mod  trifling  things  imaginable.  During  thefe  paroxyfms  of  terror,  they 
deal  about  the  blows  with  the  fird  thing  that  prefents  itfelf ;  and  on  coming 
to  themfelves  are  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  has  paffed. 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry  a  female,  he,  or  his  friends  court  her 
father  with  brandy,  when,  with  fome  difficulty,  he  gains  admittance  to  his  fair 
one,  he  offers  her  a  beaver’s  tongue,  or  fome  other  eatable ;  which  (lie  reje&s 
before  company,  but  accepts  of  in  private.  Cohabitation  often  precedes 
marriage  ;  but  every  admittance  to  the  fair  one  is  purchafed  from  her  father, 
by  her  lover  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  this  prolongs  the  courtfhip  fome- 
times  for  three  years.  The  pried:  of  the  parifli  at  lad  celebrates  the  nup¬ 
tials  ;  but  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  ferve  his  father-in-law  for  four 
years  after.  He  then  carries  his  wife  and  her  fortune  home. 

Commerce. j]  Little  can  be  faid  of  the  commerce  of  the  Laplanders. 
Their  exports  confid  of  fiffi,  rein-deer,  furs,  baskets,  and  toys ;  with  fome 
dried  pikes,  ancLcheefes  made  of  rein-deer  milk.  They  receive  for  thefe  rix- 
dollars,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles,  knives, 
fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco  and  other  neceffaries.  Their  mines  are  generally 
worked  by  foreigners,  and  produce  no  inconfiderable  profit.  The  Laplanders 
travel  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  with  their  families,  to  the  Finland  and  Norway 
fairs.  The  reader  may  make  fome  edimate  of  the  medium  of  commerce 
among  them,  when  he  is  told,  that  fifty  fquirrel  skins,  or  one  fox  skin,  and  a 
pair  of  Lapland  (hoes,  produce  one  rixdollar ;  but  no  computation  can  be 
made  of  the  public  revenue,  the  greated  part  of  which  is  alloted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.  With  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  property, 
few  difputes  happen  ;  and  their  judges  have  no  military  to  enforce  their  de¬ 
crees,  the  people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  war ;  and,  fo  far  as  we 
know,  are  never  employed  in  an  army. 
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SWEDEN, 

Extent  and  Situation. 


Miles.  Degrees.  _ 

Length  800  f  ,  .  C56  and  69  North  latitude- 

Breadth  500  j  betW£en  \  10  and  30  Eaft  longitude. 

Containing  220,000  fquare  miles,  with  1 4  inhabitants  to  each. 


Boundaries  and!  rT^  HIS  country  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 

divisions.  S  A  Sound,  and  the  Categate  or  Scaggerac,  on  the 

fouth  ;  by  the  impaffable  mountains  of  Norway  on  the  weft  ;  by  Danifh  or 
Norwegian  Lapland,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Mufcovy  on  the  eaft.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feven  provinces:  1.  Sweden  Proper.  2.  Gothland.  3 •  Livonia.  4. 
Ingria.  (Thefe  two  laft  provinces  belong  now,  however,  to  the  Ruffians, 
having  been  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  ceded  by  pofterior  tieaties.): 
5.  Finland.  6.  Swediffi  Lapland :  and,  7.  T  he  bwedifh  ifiands.  Great 
abatement  muft  be  made  for  the  lakes  and  unimproved  parts  of  Sweden  ; 
which  are  fo  extenfive,  that  the  habitable  part  is  confined  to  narrow  bounds. 
The  following  are  the  dimenfions  given  us  of  this  kingdom. 
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Of  Sweden  Proper,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions  : 


Uplandia, 

Sudermania 

Weftmania, 

Nericia, 

Geftricja, 


Helfingia, 

Dalicarlifi, 

Medelpedia, 

Angermania, 

Jemptia. 


Oi 
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Of  Gothland,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions : 


iQt 


Eaft  Gothland, 
Weft  Gothland, 
Smaland, 
Wermelar.d, 


Dalia, 

Schonen, 

Bleking, 

Halland. 


Of  Swedifti  Lapland,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions: 


Thorne  Lapmark, 
Kirni  Lapmark, 
Lula  Lapmark;, 


Pithia  Lapmark, 
Uma  Lapmark. 


The  principal  places  in  Weft  Bothnia  are  Umea,  Pitea,  and  Tornea. 
Of  Finland,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions : 


Eaft  Bothnia 
Cajania, 
Savoloxia, 


I 


Nylatid, 
Travaftia, 
Finland  Proper. 


The  Swedifti  ifles  are  Gothland,  Oeland,  Aland,  and  Rugen. 


The  face  of  Sweden  is  greatly  diverfified,  abounding  with  extcnfive  lakes, 
large  rivers,  awful  cataracts,  dark  forefts,  beautiful  vales,  immenfe  rocks, 
had  cultivated  fiejds. 

Climate  and  seasons,  soil,")  Summer  burfts  from  winter;  and 
and  productions,  j  vegetation  is  more  fpeedy  than  in 
fouthern  climates;  for  the  fun  is  here  fo  hot,  as  fometimes  to  fet  forefts  or 
fire,  and  in  winter,  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  nofes  and  extremities  of 
the  inhabitants  are  fometimes  mortified ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  belt  remedy 
that  has  been  found  out,  is  rubbing  the  affefted  part  with  fiiow.  But  if  the 
cold  in  this  climate  be  great,  the  means  of  warding  off  its  effeCts  are  propor¬ 
tionally  great.  The  ftoves  in  Sweden  are  the  moft  ingenioufly  contrived  for 
heating  a  chamber,  and  keeping  it  warm  with  a  very  fmail  quantity  of  fuel,  of 
any  in  Europe.  Some  months  of  the  year  are  in  Sweden  extremely  difagree- 
able,  September  and  Oftober,  when  the  rain  fets  in,  and  May  and  June 
when  the  thaw  commences  ;  at  thefe  feafons  travelling  becomes  almoft  im* 
pofiible.  The  foil  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark,  and  fome  parts 
of  Norway,  generally  very  bad,  but  in  fome  vallies  furprifingly  fertile.  The 
Swedes,  till  of  late  years,  had  not  induftry  fufficient  to  remedy  the  one,  nor 
improve  the  other.  The  peafants  now  follow  the  agriculture  of  France  and 
England;  and  fome  late  accounts  fay,  that  they  raife  almoft  as  much  grain 
2S  maintains  the  natives.  Gothland  produces,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas' 
and  beans ;  and  in  cafe  of  deficiency,  the  people  are  fupplied  from  Livonia^ 
and  the  Baltic  provinces.  In  fummer,  the  fields  are  vtrdant,  and  covered 
with  flowers,  and  produce  ftrawberries,  rasberries,  currants,  and  other  fmail 
fruits.  The  common  people  know,  as  yet,  little  of  the  cultivation  of  apricots, 
peaches,  neftarines,  pine-apples,  and  the  like  high  flavoured  fruits ;  but 
melons  are  brought  to  great  perfection  in  dry  feafonr. 

Minerals  and  metals.J  Sweden  produces  chryftals,  amethyfts,  topa¬ 
zes,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  cornelian,  marble,  and  other  fofiils.  The 
chief  wealth  of  Sweden,  however  arifes  from  her  mines  of  filver,  copper, 
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lead,  and  iron.  The  lafirmentioned  metal! employs  no  fewer  than  4^0  forges, 
hammering  mills,  and  fmelting-houfes.  A  kind  of  a  gold  mine  has  likewife 
been  difcovered  in  Sweden  but  fo  inconfiderable,  that  from  the  year  1741 
to  1747,  it  produced  only  2,  389  gold  ducats,  each  valued  at  gs.  41).  flerling. 
The  firft  gallery  cf  one  filver  mine  is  too  fathoms  below  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  roof  is  fupported  by  prodigious  oaken  beams;  and  from  thence 
the  miners  defcend  about  40  fathoms  to  the  lowcft  vein.  This  mine  is  faid 
to  produce  20,000k  a  year.  The  product  of  the  copper-mines  is  uncertain  ; 
but  the  whole  isloadea  with  vaft  taxes  and  reduftions  to  the  government,  which 
has  no  other  refources  for  the  exigencies  of  state.  Thefe  fubterraneous  man- 
lions  are  astonifhingly  fpacious,  and  at  the  fame  time  commodious  for  their  in¬ 
habitants,  fothat  they  feem  to  form  a  hidden  world.  The  water  falls  in  Swed¬ 
en  afford  excellent  conveniency  for  turning  mills  for  forges  ;  and  fome  years, 
the  exports  of  Svveden-for  iron  brought  in  300,000!.  sterling.  Dr.  Bufching 
thinks  that  they  constituted  two-thirds  of  the  national  revenue.  It  must  how¬ 
ever  beobferved,  that  the  extortions  of  the  Swedifh  government,  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  American  bar-iron  into  Europe,  and  fome  other  caufes  have  great¬ 
ly  diminifhed  this  manufa&ure  of  Sweden  ;  fo  that  the  Swedes  will  be  obliged 
to  apply  themfelves  to  other  branches  of  trade  and  improvements,  efpecially 
in  agriculture. 

Antiquities  And  curiosities, A  few  leagues  from  Gottenburgh 
natural  AND  AR.T iucial  j  there  is  a  hideous  precipice,  down 
which  a  dreadful  cataradf  of  water  rufhes  with  fuch  impetuofity,  from  the 
height  into  fo  deep  a  bed  of  water,  that  large  mails,  and  other  bodies  of  tim¬ 
ber,  that  are  precipitated  down  it,  difappear,  fome  for  half  an  hour,  and 
others  for  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered  ;  the  bottom  of  this  bed  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  of  feverai  hundred  fathoms.  A  re¬ 
markable  flimy  lake  which  finges  things  put  into  it,  has  been  found  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Gothland  :  and  feverai  parts  of  Sweden  contain  a  ftone, 
which  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  feverai  ftreaks  of  white,  as  if 
compofed  of  gold  and  Giver,  affords  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  and  minium.  The 
Swedes  pretend  to  have  a  manufcript  of  a  tranllation  of  the  Gofpels  into  Go¬ 
thic,  done  by  a  bilhop  1300  years  ago. 

Seas.]  Their  feasare  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland, 
which  are  arms  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  on  the  well  of  Sweden  are  the  Categate 
fca,  and  the  Sound,  a'ftrfit  about  four  miles  over,  which  divides  Sweden  from 
Denmark. 

Thefe  feas  have  no  tides,  and  are  frozen  up  ufualty  four  months  in  the  year  ; 
nor  are  they  fo  fait  as  the  ocean,  never  mixing  with  it,  becaufe  a  current  fets 
always  out  of  the  Baltic  Sea  into  the  ocean. 

Quadrupeds,  birds  and  fishes.]  Thefe  differ  little  from  thofe  al¬ 
ready  defcribed  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  to  which  I  muff  refer ;  only  the 
Swedifh  horfes  are  known  to  be  more  ferviceable  in  war  than  the  German. 
The  Swedifh  hawks,  when  carried  to  France,  have  been  known  to  reviiit  their 
native  country  ;  as  appears  from  one  that  was  killed  in  Finland,  with  an 
infcription  on  a  fmall  gold  plate,  fignifying  that  he  belonged  to  the 
French  king.  The  fifhes  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  in  other  northern  countries,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantities, 
that  their  pikes  (particularly)  are  faked  and  pickled  for  exportation.  The 
train  oil  of  the  feals  taken  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  is  a  confiderable  article  of 
exportation. 

Inhabitants,  manners  and  customs.]  There  is  a  great  diverfity  of 
characters  among  the  people  of  Sweden;  among  the  fuperior  ranks  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  French  manners  is  generally  prevalent,  and  even  the  peafantry  pof- 
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feTs  fomewhat  of  that  vivacity  and  addrefs  which  diftinguifhes  that  lively  peo¬ 
ple.  The  complexion  of  the  Swedes  tho’  generally  fair  as  in  the  northern 
latitudes,  is  in  fome  provinces  brown.  The  men  are  robuft  and  well  formed, 
the  women  Render  and  elegant. 

The  mercantile  clafl’es  are  remarkable  for  application,  perfeverance  and  in- 
duftvy.  The  peafants  tho’  poor'  feel  no  urgent  wants,  which  they  have 
not  the  means  of  gratifying.  Their  homes  and  manner  of  clothing  defend 
them  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  their  fire-iides  are  always  well  provided 
with  wood  and  their  apartments  Warm  and  comfortable. 

Rfl  igion.]  ChrilUanky  was  introduced  here  in  the  gth  century.  Their 
religion  is  Lutheran,  which  was  propagated  amongft  them  by  Guftavus 
Vaia,  about  the  year  1523.  The  Swedes  are  furprilingly  uniform  and  unre¬ 
mitting  in  religious  matters  ;  and  have  fueh  an  avetfion  to  popery,  that  caftra- 
lion  is  the  fate  of  every  Roman  catholic  priest  difcovered  in  their  country- 
The  archbifliop  of  Upfal  has  a  revenue  of  about  400I.  a-year  ;  and  has  und^r 
hirn  13  luftragans,  befides  fuperintendants,  with  moderate  stipends.  Ne> 
clergyman  has'  the  least  direction  in  the  affairs  of  state  ;  but  their  morals  and 
the  landlity  of  their  lives  endear  them  fo  much  to  the  people,  that  the  govern- 
mettUwouid  repent  making  them  its  enemies.  Their  churches  are  neat,  and 
often  ornamented.  A  body  of  ecclefiastical  laws  and  canons  diredt  their  reli¬ 
gious  (economy.  A  convention  to  popery,  or  a  long  continuance  under 'ex- 
communication,  which  cannot  pafs  without  the  king’s  permiffion,  is  punifh- 
ed  by  imprifonment  and  exile. 

Language,  learning,  and  learned  men.]  The  Swedifh  language 
is  a  dialed!  of  the  Teutonic,  and  rclembles  that  of  Denmark.  The  Swedifh 
nobility  and  gentry  are,  in  general,  more  converiaut  in  polite  literature  than 
thole  of  many  other  more  flourifhing  Rates.  They  have  of  late  exhibited 
fome  noble  Ipecimens  of  their  munificence  for  the  improvement  of  literature  ; 
witnefs  their  fending,  at  the  expence  of  private  perfons,  that  excellent  and 
candid  natural  philoiopher  Haffelquilt,  into  the  eallern  countries  for  dif- 
coveries,  where  he  died.  This  noble  fpirit  is  eminently  encouraged  by  the 
royal  family  ;  and  her  Swedifh  majcfly  purchaied,  at  no  inconfiderable  expence 
for  that  country,  all  Haffelquilt’s  colleftion  of  eurieiities.  That  able  civi¬ 
lian,  itatefman",  and  hiftorian  Puffendorf,  was  a  native  of  Sweden  ;  and  fo 
was  the  late  celebrated  Linnaeus,  who  carried  natural  philofophy,  in  fome 
•branches  at  lea  It,  particularly  botany,  to  the  higheit  pitch.  The  paffion  of 
the  famous  queen  Cfcriitina  for  literature  is  well  known  to  the  public ;  and 
fhe  may  be  accounted  a  genius  in  many  branches  of  knowledge.  Even  in  (he 
irudft  of  the  late  diflradfions  of  Sweden,  the  fine  arts,  particularly  drawing, 
fculpture,  and  architedfure,  were  encouraged  and  protected.  Agricul¬ 
tural  learning,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  now.  carried  to  a  confiderable 
height  m  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  character  given  by  fome  writers, 
that  the  .Swedes  are  a  dull  heavy  people,  fitted  only  for  bodily  labour, 
is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  having  no  opportunity  of  exerting  their, 
talents. 

Universities.]  The  principal  is  that  of  Upfal,  inftituted  near  400 
years  ago,  and  patronized  by  fucctffive  monarchs,  particularly  by  the  great 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  his  daughter  queen  Chriftina.  There  are  near 
1500  ftudents  in  this  univeruty  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  they  are  extremely 
indigent,  and  lodge  five  or  fix  together,  in  very  poor  hovels.  The  profef- 
fors  in  different  branches  of  literature  are  about  twenty-two :  of  whom  the 
principal  are  thofe  of  divinity,  eloquence,  botany,  anatomy,  cbemiftry,  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and  agriculture.  Their  falaries  are  from  70I.  to 
look  per  annum.  This  unmrfity,  juftly  called  by  Stillingfieet,  “  that 
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great,  and  hitherto  unrivalled  fchool  of  natural  hiftory,”  is  certainly  the  fieft 
feminary  of  the  North  for  academical  education  :  and  has  produced,  from  the 
time  of  its  inftitution,  perfons  eminent  in  every  branch  of  fcience.  The 
learned  publications,which  have  lately  been  given  to  the  world  by  its  members, 
fufficiently  prove  the  flourilhing  hate  of  literature  in  thefe  parts;  and  the 
thefts,  coropofed  by  the  ftudents  on  their  admiflion  to  their  degrees,  would 
form  a  very  intcrefting  collection.  Many  of  thefe  tracts  upon  various  fubjedts 
of  polite  literature,  antiquities,  languages,  &c.  evidence  the  erudition  and 
talte  of  the  refpedtive  authors;  afnong  the  works  of  this  fort  which  have 
widely  diffufed  the  fame  of  this  learned  fociety  throughout  Europe,  are  the 
Aircenitates  Academic a,  or  a  Collection  of  Thefes  upon  Natural  Hiftory,  held 
under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  and  chiefly  feleCted  by  that  mafter. 

There  is  another  univerfity  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  but  not  fo  well  endowed  nor 
fo  flourilhing ;  and  there  was  a  third  at  Lunden,  in  Schonen,  which  is  now 
fallen  into  decay.  Every  diocefe  is  provided  with  3  free  fchool,  in  which 
boys  are  qualified  for  the  univerfity*. 

Manufactures,  trade,  com-  \  The  Swedilh  commonalty  fubfi ft  by 
mes.ce,  and  chief  towns.  j  agriculture,  mining,  grazing,  hunting, 
and  fifhing.  Their  materials  for  traffic  are  bulky  and  ufeful  ccmmoditk&of 
malls,  beams,  deal  boards,  and  other  forts  of  timber  for  Ihippmg  ;  tar,  pitch, 
bark  of  trees,  pot-alh,  wooden  utenfils,  hides,  flax,  hemp,  peltry,  iurs,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  cordage,  and  filh.  Even  the  manufacturing  of  iron  was  introduced 
into  Sweden  fo  late  as  the  16th  century  ;  for  till  that  time  they  fold  their 
own  crude  ore  to  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  brought  it  back  again  manufactured 
into  utenfils.  About  the  middle  of  the  l  yth  century,  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemings,  they  fet  up  fome  manufactures  of  glafs,  ftarch,  t;n, 
woollen,  filk,  foap,  leather-dreffing,  and  faw-mills.  Bookftlhng  was  at  that 
time  a  trade  unknown  in  Sweden.  They  have  fince  had  fugar-baking,  tobac¬ 
co  plantations,  and  manufactures  of  fail  cloth,  cotton,  fuftian,  and  other  fluffs  ; 
of  linen,  alum,  and  brimftone  ;  paper-mills,  and  gunpowder-mills  ;  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  copper,  brafs,  ftecl,  and  iron,  are  now  wrought  in  Sweden.  ibey 
have  alfo  foundries  for  cannon,  forges  for  fire-arms  and  3nchor3,  armories, 
wire  and  flatting  mills  ;  mills  alfo  for  fulling,  and  for  boring  and  ftampmg ; 
and  of  late  they  have  built  many  fhips  for  fale. 

Certain  towns  in  Sweden,  24  in  number,  are  called  Staple-towns,  where 
the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import  and  export  commodities  in  their  own 
fnips.  Thofe  towns  which  have  no  foreign  commerce,  though  lying  near 
the  fea,  are  called  laud  towns.  A  third  kind  are  termed  mine-towns,  as 
belonging  to  the  mine  diftriCts.  The  Swedes,  about  the  year  1752,  had 
greatly  increafed  their  exports,  and  dimitiilhed  their  imports,  molt  part 
©f  which,  arrive  or  are  lent  off,  in  Swedilh  Ihips  ;  the  Swedes  having  now 
a  kind  of  navigation  act,  like  that  of  the  Englilh.  Thefe  promifing  appear¬ 
ances*  were,  however  blatted  by  the  madneis  and  jealoufies  of  the  Swedilh 
government. 

Stockholm  is  a  ftaple  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  :  it  Hands 
about  760  miles  north-eaft  of  London,  upon  feven  fmall  rocky  illands,  be¬ 
tides  two  peninfulas,  and  built  upon  piles.  It  itrikes  a  ftranger  with  its 
Angular  and  romantic  feenery.  A  variety  of  contrafteri  and  enchanting 
views  are  formed  by  nnmberlefs  rocks  of  granite,  riling  boldly  from  the 
furface  of  the  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy,  pattly  dotted  with  houfes,  or 
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*  An  academy  of  arts  and  fciences  was  fome  years  fince  eflablilhtd  at  Stockholm,  and  i» 
now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  have  pubiifhed  ieveral  volumes  of  memoirs,  which 
have  been  well  received  by  the  public. 
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feathered  with  wood.  The  harbour,  which  is  fpacious  and  convenient, 
though  difficult  of  accefs,  is  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic;  the  Water  is  clear  as 
cryftal,  and  of  fuch  depth,  that  fhips  of  the  largeft  burthen  can  approach  the 
quay,  which  is  of  confiderable  breadth,  and  lined  with  fpacious  buildings  arid 
warehoufes.  At  the  extremity  of  the  harbour,  feveral  itreets  rife  one  above 
another  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  :  and  the  palace,  a  magnificent  build¬ 
ing,  crowns  the  fummit.  Towards  the  fea,  about  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  town,  the  harbour  is  contrafted  intoanairrow  ftrait,  and,  winding  among 
high  rocks,  difappears  from  the  fight  ;  and  the  profpeft  is  terminated  by 
diftant  hills,  overfpread  with  foreft.  It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  words, 
or  of  pencil,  to  delineate  thefe  Angular  views.  The  central  ifland,  from 
which  the  city  derives  its  name,  and  the  Ritterholm,  are  the  handfomeft  parts 
of  the  town. 

Excepting  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  houfes  are  of  wood,  painted  red,  the 
generality  of  the  buildings  are  of  ftone,  or  brick,  ftuccoed  white.  The  royal 
palace  which  {lands  in  the  Centre  of  Stockholm,  and  upon  the  higheft  fpot  of 
ground,  was  begun  by  Charles  XI. ;  it  is  a  large  quadrangular  Hone  edifice, 
and  the  ftyle  of  architecture  is  both  elegant  and  magnificent  *. 

This  city  is  furnilhed  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  magnificence,  and 
ere&ions  for  manufactures  and  commerce  that  are  common  to  other  great 
European  cities,  particularly  a  national  bank,  the  capital  of  which  is 
4.66,6661.  13s.  46.  ftevling. 

Government.]  The  government  of  Sweden  has  undergone  mrinjr 
changes.  The  Swedes,  like  the  Danes  were  originally  free,  and  during  the 
courfe  of  many  centuries  the  crown  was  elective ;  but  after  various  revolutioris, 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  Charles  XII.  who  was  killed  in  17x8, 
became  defpotic.  He  was  fuccecded  by  his  filler  Ulrica  ;  who  confented' 
to  the  abolition  of  dtfpotifm,  and  reltored  the  Hates  to  their  former  liberties  ; 
and  they,  in  return  affociated  her  hufband,  the  landgravate  of  Heffe  Caffel, 
with  her  m  the  government.  A  new  model  of  the  conHitution  was  then 
drawn  up,  by  which  the  royal  power  was  brought,  perhaps  too  low  ;  for 
the  king  of  Sweden  could  fcarcely  be  called  by  that  name,  being  limited  in 
every  exercife  of  government,  and  even  in  the  education  of  his  own  children. 
The  diet  of  the  Hates  appointed  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  all 
the  employments  of  any  value,  ecclefiaflical,  civil  or  military,  were  confer¬ 
red  by  the  king  only,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ffinate.  The  eflates  were 
formed  of  deputies  from  the  four  orders,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peafants.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  nobility,  which  included  the  gentry, 
amounted  to  above  icoo,  thofe  of  the  clergy,,  to  200,  the  burghers  to  about 
I50,  and  the  peafants  to  250.  Each  order  fat  in  its  own  houfe,  and  had  its 
own  fpeaker  :  and  each  chofe  a  fecret  committee  for  the  difpatch  of  buli- 
nefs.  The  Hates  were  to  be  convoked  once  in  three  years,  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  their  collettive  body  had  greater  powers  than  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  ;  becaufe  as  it  has  been  obfetved,  the  king’s  prerogative 
was  far  mere  bounded. 

When  the  Hates  were  not  fitting,  the  affairs  of  the  public  were  managed 
by  the  king  and  the  fenate,  which  were  no  other  than  a  committee  of  the 
Hates,  but  chofen  in  a  particular  manner;  the  nobility,  or  upper  houfe  ap¬ 
pointed  24  deputies,  the  clergy  12,  and  the  burghers  12;  thefe  chofe  three 
perfons,  who  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  king,  that  he  might  nominate  one 
out  of  the  three  for  each  vacancy.  -  The  peafants  had  no  vote  in  electing 
a  fenatpr.  Alm.oH  all  the  executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  fenate,  which 
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conhfled  of  14  members,  befides  tbe  chief  governors  of  the  provinces,  the 
prefident  of  the  chancery,  and  the  grand- marfhal.  Thofe  fenators,  dur¬ 
ing  the  recefs  of  the  Hates,  formed  the  king’s  privy-council ;  but  he  had  no 
more  than  a  calling  vote  in  their  deliberations.  Appeals  lay  to  them  from 
the  different  courts  of  judicature;  but  each  fenator  was  accountable  to  the 
fenate  for  his  condudl  to  the  Hates.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sweden  might  be  called  republican,  for  the  king’s  power  was  not 
fo  great  as  that  of  a  fladtholder.  The  fenate  had  even  a  power  of  impofing 
upon  the  king  a  fub-committee  of  their  number,  who  were  to  attend  upon 
his  perfon-,  and  to  be  a  check  upon  all  his  proceedings,  down  to  the  very 
management  of  his  family.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  numerous 
fubordinate  courts,  boards,  commiflions,  and  tribunals,  which  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Swedes  bad  introduced  into  the  civil,  military,  commercial,  and  other  de¬ 
partments  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  though  nothing  could  be  more  plaufi- 
ble,  yet  nothing  was  lefs  prafticable,  than  the  whole  plan  of  their  diflribu- 
tive  powers.  Their  officers  and  miniflers,  under  the  notion  of  making  them 
checks  upon  one  another,  were  multiplied  to  an  inconvenient  degree;  and 
the  operations  of  government  were  greatly  retarded,  if  not  rendered  inef¬ 
fectual,  by  the  tedious  form  through  which  they  mufl  pafs. 

But  in  augufl,  1772,  the  whole  fyflem  of  the  Swedifh  government  was 
totally  changed  by  tbe  late  king,  by  force,  and  in  the  mofl  unexpedled  man¬ 
ner.  The  circumflances  which  attended  this  extraordinary  revolution,  will 
be  found  at  tbe  the  clofe  of  our  review  of  the  hiflory  of  Sweden.  By  that  event 
the  Swedes,  inftead  of  having  the  particular  defeats  of  their  conflitution  rec¬ 
tified,  found  their  king  invefted  with  a  degree  of  authority  little  inferior 
to  that  cf  the  moil  defpotic  princes  of  Europe.  By  the  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  king  is  to  alfemble  and  feparate  the  Hates  whenever  he  pleafes  ; 
he  is  to  have  the  foie  difpofal  of  the  army,  the  navy,  finances,  and  all  em¬ 
ployments,  civil  and  military  ;  and  though  by  this  new  fyfiem  the  king  does 
not  openly  claim  a  power  of  impofing  taxes  on  all  occafions,  yet  fuch  as 
already  fubfifl  are  to  be  perpetual ;  and  in  cafe  of  invafion  or  preffing  ne- 
ceffity,  the  king  may  impofe  fome  taxes  till  the  Hates  can  be  affembled. 
But  of  this  neceffity  he  is  to  be  cbe  judge,  arid  the  meeting  of  the  Hates  de¬ 
pends  wholly  upon  his  will  and  pleafure.  And  when  they  are  affembled, 
they  are  to  deliberate  upon  nothing  but  what  the  king  thinks  proper  to  lay 
before  them.  It  is  eafy  to  difccri),  that  a  government  thus  conHituted  can 
be  little  removed  from  one  of  the  moH  defpotic  kind.  However,  the 
Swedifh  nation  is  Hill  amufed  with  fome  flight  appearances  of  a  legal  and 
limited  government.  For  in  the  new  fyHem,  which  cor.fiHs  of  fifty  feven 
articles,  a  fenate  is  appointed,  confiding  of  feventeen  members,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  and  the  governor  of  Pomerania  :  and 
they  are  required  to  give  their  advice  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Hate,  when¬ 
ever  the  kingfhall  demand  it.  In  that  cafe,  if  the  queffions  agitated  are  of 
great  importance,  and  the  advice  of  the  fenators  fhould  be  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  king,  and  they  unanimous  therein,  the  king,  it  is  faid,  fhall 
follow  their  advice.  But  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  a  circumdance  that 
can  hardly  ever  happtD,  that  all  the  members  of  a  fenate,  copfifling  chiefly  of 
officers  of  the  crown,  fhould  give  their  opinions  againfl  the  king  ;  and  in  every 
other  cafe  the  king  is  to  hear  their  opinions,  and  then  to  aft  as  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per,  There  are  fome  other  apparent  reflraints  of  the  regal  power  in  the  nevv 
fyflem  of  government,  but  they  are  in  reality  very  inconfiderable.  It  is  fard, 
indeed,  that  the  king  cannot  eflablifh  any  new  law,  nor  abclifli  any  old  one, 
without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  Hates ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden, 
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according  to  the  prefent  conftitution,  is  invefted  with  fo  much  authority, 
power,  and  influence,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expe<£ted  that  any  perfon  will 
venture  to  make  an  oppofition  to  whatever  he  ihall  propofe. 

Punishments.]  The  common  method  of  execution  in  Sweden  is  be¬ 
heading  and  hanging ;  for  murder,  the  hand  of  the  criminal  is  firft  chopped 
off,  and  he  is. then  beheaded,  and  quartered  ;  women,  after  beheading,  in- 
ftead  of  being  quartered  are  burned.  No  capital  punifhment  is  infiidted 
without  the  fentence  being  confirmed  by  the  king.  Every  prifoner  is  at 
liberty  to  petition  the  king,  within  a  month  after  the  trial.  The  petition 
either  complains  of  unjuft  condemnation,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  demands  a  revifal 
of  the  fentence;  or  elfe  prays  for  pardon,  or  a  mitigation  of  punifhment. 
Malefactors  are  never  put  to  death,  except  fcr  very  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as 
murder,  boufebreaking,  robbery  upon  the  highway,  or  repeated  thefts.  Other 
crimes,  many  of  which  in  fome  countries  are  confidered  as  capital,  are  chiefly 
punifhed  by  whipping,  condemnation  to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  imprifon- 
ment,  and  hard  labour,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  ftated  time,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime.  Criminals  were  tortured  to  extort  confeffion  till  the 
reign  of  the  prefent  king;  but,  in  1773,  his  late  Swedifh  rr.ajefty  aboliihed 
this  cruel  and  abfurd  practice. 

Political  interests  of  Sweden.]  In  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  a 
treaty  of  alliance  firft  took  place  between  Sweden  and  France  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  Sweden  alfo  entered  in  a  fubfidiary  treaty  with  France,  in  the  reign 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  In  confequence  of  thefe  treaties,  France  by  de¬ 
grees  acquired  an  afcendency  in  Sweden,  which  was  very  pernicious  to  the 
interefts  of  that  kingdom.  This  crown  has  generally  received  a  fubfidy  from 
France  for  above  1 00  years  paft,  and  has  much  fuffered  by  it.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Xlth  and  Charles  the  Xllth,  Sweden  was  facriflced  to 
the  intereft  of  France;  and  during  the  laft  war  with  the  king  of  Piufiia, 
for  the  fake  of  a  fmall  fubfidy  from  I  ranee,  thq  crown  of  Sweden  was  forced 
to  contrad!  a  debt  of  3,500,0001.  which  has  fince  been  confiderably  augment¬ 
ed,  fo  that  this  debt  now  amounts  to  near  five  millions.  Some  of  their  wifeft 
men  have  perceived  the  mifehievous  tendency  of  tlieir  connection  with 
France,  and  have  endeavoured  to  pyt  an  end  to  it.  But  the  influence  of 
the  French  court  in  Sweden,  in  confequence  of  their  fubfidies  and  intrigues, 
has  occationed  confiderable  factions  in  that  kingdom.  In  1738,  a  moft 
powerful  party  appeared  in  the  diet,  in  favour  of  French  meafures.  The 
perlons  who  compofed  it  went  under  the  denomination  of  Hafts.  The  ob¬ 
ject  held  out  to  the  nation  was,  the  recovery  of  fome  of  the  dominions  yield¬ 
ed  to  Rufiia  ;  and  confequently  the  fyftem  they  were  to  proceed  upon,  was 
to  break  with  that  power,  and  conned!  themfelves  with  France.  The  party 
diredlly  oppofed  to  them  was  headed  by  count  Horn,  and  thofe  who  had 
contributed  to  eftablifh  the  new  form  of  government,  which  was  fettled  after 
the  death  of  Charles  XII.  Their  cbjeft  was  peace,  and  the  promotion 
of  the  dcmeftic  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  fyftem  therefore,  which  they 
adopted,  was  to  maintain  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  Rufiia,  and  to  avoid 
all  farther  connection  with  France.  Thefe  were  ftyled  the  Caps.  There 
was  belides  a  tnird  party,  called  the  Hunting  Caps ,  compofed  of  perfons  who 
were  as  yet  undetermined  to  which  of  the  other  two  they  would  join  them¬ 
felves.  Thefe  parties  long  continued,  but  the  Fiench  party  generally  pre¬ 
vailed,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  real  interefts  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
efforts  were  employed  by  the  Englifh  court  to  leffen  or  deftroy  the  French 
influence  in  Sweden,  and  for  fome  time  they  were  fuccefsful :  but  the  Hat 
party  again  acquired  the  afcendancy.  Thefe  parties,  however,  are  now 
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abolifhed,  in  confequence  of  the  late  king  of  Sweden  having  made  fueh 
a  total  change  in  the  conflitution  of  the  government. 

Revenue  and  coin. 3  The  revenue  of  Sweden,  by  the  unfortunate  wars 
of  Charles  XII.  and  with  the  Ruffians  fince,  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Li¬ 
vonia,  Bremen,  Verdun,  and  other  places  that  kingdom  was  {tripped  of, 
contained  about  78,000  iquare  miles.  Her  gold  and  filver  fpecie  in  the  late 
reign,  arofe  chiefly  from  the  king’s  German  dominions.  Formerly,  the 
crown-lands  poll-money,  tithes,  mines,  and  other  articles,  are  faid  to  have 
produced  one  million  flerling.  The  payments  that  are  made  in  copper, 
which  is  here  the  chief  medium  of  commerce,  is  extremely  inconvenient  ; 
fome  of  thofe  pieces  being  as  large  as  tiles  ;  and  a  cart  or  wheel  barrow  is 
often  required  to  carry  home  a  moderate  fum.  The  Swedes,  however,  have 
gold  ducats,  and  eight-mark  pieces  of  Giver,  valued  each  at  5s.  2d.  but 
thefe  are  very  fcarce,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  have  now  very  little  fpe¬ 
cie  in  circulation  ;  large  pieces  of  copper  {lamped,  and  fmall  bank  notes,  be¬ 
ing  almoft  their  only  circulating  money. 

Strength  and  forces.]  I  have  already  hinted  that  no  country  in  the 
world  has  produced  greater  heroes,  or  braver  troops,  than  the  Swedes  ;  and 
yet  they  cannot  be  laid  to  maintain  a  Handing  army,  as  their  forces  confilt 
of  a  regulated  militia.  The  cavalry  is  clothed,  armed,  and  maintained,  by 
a  rate  raifed  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry,  according  to  their  eftates  ;  and 
the  infantry  by  the  peafants.  Each  province  is  obliged  to  find  its  propor¬ 
tion  of  foldiers,  according  to  the  number  of  farms  it  contains  ;  every  farm 
of  60  or  70I.  per  annum,  is  charged  with  a  foot-foldier,  furnifhing  him  with 
diet,  lodging,  and  ordinary  cloaths,  and  about  20s.  a  year  in  money  ;  or 
elfe  a  little  wooden  houfe  is  built  him  by  the  farmer,  who  allows  him  hay 
and  pafturage  for  a  cow,  and  ploughs  and  fows  land  enough  to  fupply  him 
with  bread.  When  embodied,  they  are  fubjtcl  to  military  law,  but  other- 
wife  to  the  civil  law  of  the  country.  It  may  therefoie  literally  be  faid,  that 
every  Swedifli  foldier  has  a  property  in  the  country  he  defends.  This  na¬ 
tional  army  is  thought  to  amount  to  above  40,000  men,  but  before  the  lofs 
of  Livonia  to  60,000;  and  Sweden  formerly  could  have  fitted  out  40  ftiips 
of  the  line  ;  but  of  late  years  their  {hips  together  with  their  docks,  have  been 
fuffered  greatly  to  run  to  decay. 

Royal-style.]  The  king’s  ftyle  is,  king  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
great  prince  of  Finland,'  duke  of  Schonen,  Pomerania,  &c. 

Orders  of  knighthood.]  Thefe  are  the  order  of  the  North  or  Polar 
Star,  confifting  of  24  members  ;  the  order  of  V aja  ;  and  the  order  of  the 
Sowrd ;  the  lall  created  in  1772. 

The  hillory  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  nations,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  firft  ages  of  Chriflianity,  is  confufed  and  uninterefting,  and  often 
doubtful ;  but  lufficiently  replete  with  murders,  maffacres,  and  ravages.  That 
of  Sweden  is  void  of  confiftency  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  aflumcs  an  appearance  more  regular,  and  affords  wherewith  to 
recompenfe  the  attention  of  thofe  who  chufe  to  make  it  an  objeft  of  their 
ftudies.  At  this  time,  however,  the  government  of  the  Swedes  was  far  from 
being  clearly  afcertained,  or  uniformly  adminiftered.  rI  he  crown  was  elective, 
though  in  this  election  the  rights  of  blood  were  not  altogether  difregarded. 
The  great  lords  pofieffed  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom,  which  confifled  chiefly  in  land  ;  commerce  being  unknown  or 
negle&ed,  and  even  agriculture  ilfelf  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfedl  Hate.  The 
clergy,  particularly  thofe  of  a  dignified  tank,  from  the  great  refpedt  paid  to 
their  character  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  had  acquired  an  immenfe 
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influence  in  all  public  affairs,  and  obtained  poffcffions  of  what  lands  had  been 
left  unoccupied  by  the  nobility.  Thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  enjoying  all  the 
property  of  the  date,  formed  a  council  called  the  Senate,  which  was  mailer  of 
all  public  deliberations.  This  fyftem  of  government  was  extremely  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  national  profperity.  The  Swedes  perifhed  in  the  dlffenfions  be¬ 
tween  their  prelates  and  lay-barons,  or  between  thofe  and  their  fovereign  ; 
they  were  drained  of  the  little  riches  they  poffeffed,  to  fupport  the  indolent 
pomp  of  a  few  magnificent  bifhops  ;  and,  what  was  fiill  more  fatal,  the  un¬ 
lucky  fituation  of  their  internal  affairs  expofed  them  to  the  inroads  and  op- 
prefiion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Thefe  were  the  Danes,  who  by  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  power  were  always  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  diffenfions  of 
Sweden,  and  to  fubjedl  under  a  foreign  yoke  a  country  weakened  and  exhauft- 
ed  by  its  domeftic  broils,  in  this  deplorable  fituation  Sweden  remained  for 
more  than  two  centuries  ;  fometimes  under  the  nominal  fubjedhon  of  its  own 
princes,  fometimes  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  in  either  cafe 
equally  opprefied  and  infulted. 

Magnus  Ladelus,  crowned  in  1276,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of 
Sweden  who  purfued  a  regular  fyftem  to  increafe  his  authority  ;  and  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  this,  he  made  the  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  his 
principal  objedt.  He  was  one  of  the  ableft  princes  who  had  ever  fat  on  the 
Svvedifti  throne  ;  by  his  art  and  addrefs  he  prevailed  upon  the  convention  of 
eftates  to  make  very  extraordinary  grants  to  him  for  the  fupport  of  his  royal 
dignity.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  was  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  regal  power  ;  and  whilft,  by  the 
Heady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  this  power,  Magnus  humbled  the  haughty 
fpirit  of  the  nobles,  and  created  in  the  reft  of  the  nation  a  refpedl  for  the 
royal  dignity,  with  which  they  appear  before  to  have  been  but  little  acquaint¬ 
ed,  he,  at  the  fame  time,  by  employing  his  authority  in  many  refpedls  for  the 
public  good,  reconciled  his  fubje&s  to  ads  of  power,  which  in  former  mo- 
narchsthey  would  have  oppofed  with  the  utmolt  violence.  The  fucceffors  of 
Magnus  did  not  maintain  their  authority  with  equal  ability  ;  and  feveral 
commotions  and  revolutions  followed,  which  threw  the  nation  into  great 
diforder  and  confufion,  and  the  government  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  moll 
unfettled  ftate. 

In  the  year  1387,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  widow  of  Huguin,  king  of  Norway,  reigned  in  both  thefe  kingdoms. 
That  princefs,  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  fex,  added  a  penetration  and 
enlargement  of  mind,  which  rendered  her  capable  of  conducting  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  complicated  defigns.  She  has  been  called  the  Semiramis  of  the 
North,  becaufe,  like  Semiramis,  lhe  found  means  to  reduce  by  arms,  or  by 
intrigue,  an  immenfe  extent  of  territory  ;  and  became  queen  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  being  elected  to  this  laft  in  1394.  She  projected  the 
union  ofCalmar,  fo  famous  in  the  North,  by  which  thefe  kingdoms  were  for 
the  future  to  remain  under  one  fover.eign,  eledled  by  each  kingdom  in  its 
turn,  and  who  fhould  divide  his  refidence  between  them  all.  Several  revolu¬ 
tions  enfued  after  the  death  of  Margaret ;  and  at  length  Chriftian  II.  the 
laft  king  of  Denmark,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Caimar,  was  alfo  king 
of  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  fcheme  to  render  himfelf  entirely  abfolute.  The 
barbarous  policy  by  which  he  attempted  to  effedt  this  defign  no  lefs  barba¬ 
rous  proved  the  deftrudlion  of  himfelf,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
changing  the  face  of  affairs  in  Sweden.  In  order  to  eftablilh  his  authority  in 
that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maffacring  the  principal  nobility.  This 
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horrid  defign  was  actually  carried  into  execution,  Nov.  8,  1520.  Of  all 
thofe  who  could  oppofe  the  defpotic  purpofes  of  Chriftiau,  no  one  remained 
in  Sweden,  but  Guftavus  Vafa,  a  young  prince,  defcended  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  that  country,  and  who  had  already  figr.allzed  his  arms  againft  the 
king  of  Denmark.  An  immenfe  price  was  laid  on  his  head.  The  Danilh 
foldiers  were  fent  in  purfuit  of  him  ;  but  by  his  dexterity  and  addrei's  he 
eluded  all  their  attempts,  and  efcaped,  under  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  to  the 
mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  his  dangers  and 
fatigues,  how  to  prevent  his  difcover.y  he  wrought  in  the  brafs  mines,  how  he 
was  betrayed  by  thofe  in  whom  he  repofed  his  confidence,  and  in  fine  fur- 
mounting  a  thoufar.d  obftacles,  engaged  the  favage,  but  warlike  inhabitants 
of  Dalecarlia,  to  undertake  his  cai-fe,  to  oppofe  and  to  conquer  his  tyrannical 
oppreffor.  Sweden  by  his  means,  again  acquired  independence.  The  an¬ 
cient  nobility  were  moftly  deftroyed.  Guftavus  was  at  the  head  of  a  victo¬ 
rious  army  who  admired  his  valour,  and  were  attached  to  his  perfon.  He 
was  created  therefore  firft,  adminiftrator,  and  afterwards  king  of  Sweden,  by 
the  univerfal  confent,  and  with  the  fhouts  of  the  whole  nation.  His  circum- 
ftances  were  much  more  favourable  than  thofe  of  any  former  prince  who  had 
poffeffed  this  dignity.  The  maffacre  of  the  nobles,  had  rid  him  of  thofe 
proud  and  haughty  enemies,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  bane  of  all  regular 
government  in  Sweden.  The  clergy,  indeed,  were  no  lefs  powerful  than  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  but  the  opinions  of  Luther  which  began  at  this  time  to  prevail  in 
the  North,  the  force  with  which  they  were  fupported,  and  the  credit  which 
they  had  acquired  among  the  Swedes,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  changing 
the  religious  fyftem  of  that  country  ;  and  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  religion  was  prohibited  in  the  year  1544,  under  the  fevereft  penalties, 
which  have  never  yet  been  relaxed.  Inftead  of  a  Gothic  ariftocracy,  the 
moft  turbulent  of  all  governments,  and,  when  empoifoned  by  religious  tyran¬ 
ny,  of  all  governments  the  moft  wretched,  Sweden,  in  this  manner,  became  a 
regular  monarchy.  Some  favourable  effects  of  this  change  were  foon  vifible : 
arts  and  manufactures  were  eftablifhed  and  improved  ;  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  began  to  flourifh  :  letters  and  civility  were  introduced  ;  and  a  kingdom, 
known  only  by  name  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arms, 
and  to  have  a  certain  weight  in  all  public  treaties  or  deliberations. 

Guftavus  died  in  1559;  while  his  eldeft  fon  Eric,  was  preparing  to  em¬ 
bark  for  England  to  marry  queen  Elizabeth. 

Under  Eric,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Guftavus  Vafa,  the  titles  of  count 
and  baron  were  introduced  into  Sweden,  and  made  hereditary.  Eric’s  mife- 
rable  and  carelefs  jealoufy  of  his  brothers  forced  him  to  take  up  arms  ;  and 
the  fenate  fiding  with  them,  he  was  depofed  in  1566.  His  brother  John 
fucceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Ruffia.  John  attempted, 
by  the  advice  of  his  queen,  to  re-eftablifti  the  catholic  religion  in  Sweden  j 
but,  though  he  made  ftrong  efforts  for  that  purpofe,  and  even  reconciled  hira- 
felf  to  the  pope,  he  was  oppofed  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  the  fcheme 
proved  ineffectual.  John’s  fon  Sigifmund,  was,  however,  chofen  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  in  1587,  upon  which  he  endeavoured  again  to  rellorethe  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  religion  in  his  dominions;  but  he  died  in  1592. 

Charles,  brother  to  king  John,  was  chofen  adminiftrator  of  Sweden  ;  and 
being  a  ftrenuous  proteftant,  his  nephew,  Sigifmund,  endeavoured  to  drive 
him  from  the  adminiftratorlhip,  but  without  effeCt ;  till  at  laft  he  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  were  excluded  from  the  iuccefiion  to  the  crown,  which  was  conferred 
upon  Charles  in  1599.  The  reign  of  Charles,  through  the  practices  of 
Sigifmund,  who  was  himfelf  a  powerful  prince,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great 
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party  both  in  Sweden  and  Ruffin,  was  turbulent  :  which  gave  tile  Danes  en¬ 
couragement  to  invade  Sweden.  Their  conduct  was  checked  by  the  great 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  though  then  a  minor,  and  heir  apparent  to  Sweden. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in  1611,  he  was  declared  of 
age  by  the  date,  though  then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Guftavus,  foon 
after  his  accefiion,  found  himfelf,  through'  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the 
Poles,  Ruffians,  and  Danes,  engaged  in  a  war  with  all  his  neighbours,  under 
infinite  diLdvantages  ;  all  which  he  furmounted.  He  narrowly  miffed  being 
mafter  of  Ruffia  ;  but  the  Ruffians  were  fo  tenacious  of  their  independency, 
that  his  fcheme  was  baffled.  In  1617,  he  made  a  peace,  under  the  mediation 
of  James  T.  of  England,  by  which  he  recovered  Livonia,  and  four  towns  in 
the  prefecture  of  Novogorcd,  with  a  fum  of  money  befides. 

I  he  ideas  of  Guftavus  began  now  to  extend.  He  had  feen  a  vad  deal 
of  military  fervice,  arid  he  was  affided  bv  the  counfels  of  La  Gardie,  011c  of 
the  bed  generals  and  wifeft  Ratefmen  of  his  age.  His  troops,  by  perpetual 
war,  had  become  the  bed  di-feiplined  and  mod  warlike  in  Europe  ;  and  he 
carried  his  ambition  farther  than  hiftorians  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  The 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Audria  were,  it  is  certain,  early  jealous  of  his  enter-, 
prifing  fpirit,  and  fupported  his  ancient  implacable  enemy  Sigifmund,  whom 
Gudayys  defeated.  In  1627,  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Daotzick,  in  which 
he  was  unfuccefsful ;  buj  the  attempt  which  was  defeated  only  by  the  fudden 
rife  of  the  Viflula,  added  fo  much  to  his  military  character,  that  the  protedant 
caufe  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  for  reducing  the  houfe  of 
Audria.  Plis  life,  from  that  time,  was  a  continued  chain  of  the  mod  rapid 
and  wonderful  lucceffes ;  even  the  mention  of  each  would  exceed  our  bounds. 
It  is  fuffic.ient  to  fay,  that  after  taking  Riga,  and  over  running  Livonia,  he 
entered  Poland,  where  be  was  victorious ;  and  from  thence,  in  1630, Tie 
landed  in  Pomerania,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Meekleoburgh,  defeated  the 
famous  count  Tilly  the  Auftiian  general,  who  was  till  then  thought  invinci¬ 
ble  ;  and  over  ran  Franconia.  Upon  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  Wal- 
lendein,  another  Auftrian  general,  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  againft  Guftavus,  who  was  killed  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen  in  1632, 
after  gaining  a  battle;  which,  had  he  furvived,  would  probably  have  put  a 
period  to  the  Auftrian  greatnefs. 

The  amazing  abilities  <rf  Guftavus.  Adolphus,  both  in  the  cabinet  land  'the 
field,  never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  a  fet  of 
generals,  trained  by  himfelf,  who.maintained  the  glory  of  the  Swediffl  army 
with  mod  aftoniffiing  valour  and  fuccefsP  The  nrm.es  of  duke  Bernard, 
Ban.nier,  Torftenfon,  Wrangel,  and  others,  and  their  prodigious  aClions  of 
war,  never  can  be  forgotten  in  thg  annals-of  ’Europe,  It  is  uncertain  what 
courfe  Guftavus  would  have  purffted,  had  Pis  life  been  prolonged,  and  his 
fucctffes  continued ;  but  there  is  the  ftrongeif  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had 
in  Iris  eye  fomewhat  more  than  the  relief  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  Palatine  family.  His  chancellor  Oxenftiern  was  as  confummate 
a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior ;  and  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter 
Chriftina,  he  managed  the  affairs  of  Sweden  with  (rich  fnccefs,  that  (he  in  a 
manner  diftated  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  1648,  which  threw  the  affairs  of 
Europe  into  a  new  fyftem. 

Chriftina  was  but  fix  years  of  age  when  her  father  was  killed.  She  re¬ 
ceived  a  noble  education  ;  but  her  fine  genius  took  an  uncommon,  and  in¬ 
deed  romantic  turn.  She  invited  to  her  court,  Defcartes,  Salmafius,  and 
other  learned  men  ;  to  whom  (he  .was  not,  however,  extremely  liberal.  She 
expreffed  a  value  for  Gvotius ;  and  fne  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the  polite 
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arts:  but  illiberal,  and  indelicate  in  the  choice  of  her  private  favourites. 
She  at  the  fame  time  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  her  high  ftation  ;  and 
though  her  generals  were  bafely  betrayed  by  France,  fhe  continued  to  fup- 
port  the  honour  of  her  crown.  Being  refolved  not  to  marry,  fhe  refigned 
her  crown  to  her  coulm  Charles  Gullavus,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts, 
in  1654. 

Charles  had  great  fuccefs  againfl  the  Poles  :  he  drove  their  king,  John 
Cafimir,  into  Silefia  ;  and  received  from  them  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which, 
with  their  ufual  inconftancy  they  broke.  His  progrefs  upon  the  ice  againft 
Denmark  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  and  he  died  of  a  fever  in  1660-  His 
fon  and  fuccelfor,  Charles  XI.  was  not  five  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death  ; 
and  this  rendered  it  neceffarv  for  his  guardians  to  conclude  a  peace  with  their 
neighbours,  by  which  the  Swedes  gave  up  the  ifla-nd  of  Bornholm,  and  pron- 
theim,  in  Norway.  All  differences  were  accommodated  at  the  fame  time 
with  Ruffia  and  Holland  ;  and  Sweden  continued  to  make  a  very  refpedfable 
figure  in  the  afFairs  of  Europe.  When  Charles  came  to  be  of  age,  he  re* 
ceived  a  fublidy  from  the  French  king,  Pewis  XIV.  but  perceiving  the 
liberties  of  Europe  to  be  in  danger  from  the  monarch’s  ambition,  he  entered 
into  the  alliance  with  England  and  Holland  againft  him.  He  afterwards 
joined  with  France  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but  being  beaten  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  Felem-Bellin,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Swedifh  Pomerania  ;  the 
bifhop  of  Munfter  over  ran  Bremen  and  Verdun,  and  the  Danes  took  Wif- 
mar,  and  feveral  places  in  Schonen.  They  were  afterwards  beaten  ;  and 
Charles,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  which  followed  that  of  Nimeguen  in 
1678,  recovered  all  he  had  loft,  except  fome  places  in  Germany.  He  then 
married  Ulrica  Leonora,  the  king  of  Denmark’s  filler  ;  but  made  a  very  bad 
ufe  of  the  cvauquillity  he  had  regained  :  for  he  enflaved  and  beggared  his  peo¬ 
ple,  that  he  might  render  his  power  defpotic,  and  his  army  formidable.  The 
Hates  loft  all  their  power  ;  and  Sweden  was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Denmark.  He  ordered  the  brave  Patkul,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Livonian 
deputies  to  lofe  his  head  and  his  right  hand,  for  the  boldnefs  of  his  remonftrance 
in  favour  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  faved  himfelf  by  flight :  and  Charles 
became  fo  powerful,  that  the  conferences  for  a  general  peace  at  Ryfwick, 
1697,  were  opened  under  his  mediation. 

Charles  XL  died  in  1697,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  minor  fon,  the  famous 
Charles  XII.  The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is  better  known  than, that  of  this 
hero.  His  father’s  will  had  fixed  the  age  of  his  majority  to  eighteen,  but 

was  fet  afide  for  an  earlier  date  by  the  management  of  count  Piper,  who 
became  thereby  hisfirft  minifter.  Soon  after  his  acceffion,  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  formed  a  powerful  confederacy 
againft  him,  encouraged  by  the  mean  opinion  they  had  of  bis  youth  and  abi¬ 
lities.  Fie  made  head  againft  them  all;  and  befieging  Copenhagen,  he  dic¬ 
tated  the  peace  of  Travendahl  to  his  Danifh  majefty,  by  which  the  duke  of 
Holftein  was  re-eftablifhed  in  his  dominions.  The  czar  Peter  was  at  this  time 
ravaging  Ingvia,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  had  befieged  Narva.  1  he 
army  of  Charles  did  not  exceed  20,000  men  ;  but  fuch  was  his  impatience, 
that  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  8000,  entirely  routed  the  main  body  of  the 
Ruffians,  and  raifed  the  fiege.  Such  were  his  lucceffes,  and  fo  numerous  h:s 
prisoners,  that  the  Ruffians  attributed  his  actions  to  necromancy.  Charles 
from  thence  marched  into  Saxony,  where  his  warlike  atchievemeiits  equalled, 
if  they  did  not  excel  thofe  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  Fie  dethroned  Auguftus 
king  of  Poland  :  but  ftained  all  his  laurels  by  putting  the  brave  count  Patkul 
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to  a  death  equally  painful  and  ignominious.  He  raifed  Staniflaus  to  the  crown 
of  Poland  in  1705,  and  his  name  carried  with  it  fuch  terror,  that  he  was 
courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  among  others,  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  queen  Anne,  amidil  the  full  career  of  her  fuc- 
ceffes  againll  France.  His  itubbornnefs  and  implacable  difpofition,  however, 
were  fuch,  that  he  cannot  be  confidered  in  a  better  light  than  that  of  an  illuf- 
trious  madman;  for  he  loll  in  the  battle-of  Pultowa,  1709,  which  he  fought 
in  his  march  to  dethrone  the  czar,  more  than  all  he  had  gained  by  bis  viflories. 
His  brave  army  was  ruined,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  ambng  the 
Turks  at  Bender.  His  aftions  there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  with 
300  Swedes  again  ft  300,000  Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  worfe  than  frantic. 
The  Turks  found  it  however  convenient  for  their  affairs  to  fet  him  at  liberty. 
But  his  misfortunes  did  not  cure  his  military  madnefs  ;  and  after  his  return  to 
his  dominions,  he  profecuted  his  revenge  againft  Denmark,  till  he  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  fhot,  as  it  is  generally  faid,  at  the  fiege  of  Frederick-fhall,  in  Nor- 
way,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  in  1  718,  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirty-fix 
years  of  age.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  Charles  was  not  in  reality  killed  by 
a  fhot  from  the  walls  of  Fredericfhall,  but  that  a  piftol  from  fome  nearer  hand, 
from  one  of  thofe  about  him,  gave  the  decifive  blow,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
life  of  this  celebrated  monarch.  This  opinion  is  faid  to  be  very  prevalent 
among  the  beft  informed  perfons  in  Sweden.  And  it  appears  that  the 
Swedes  were  tired  of  a  prince  under  whom  they  had  loft  their  richeft  pro¬ 
vinces,  their  braved  troops,  and  their  national  riches  ;  and  who  yet,  untamed 
by  adverfity,  purfued  an  unfuccefsful  and  pernicious  war,  nor  would  ever 
have  liftentd  to  the  voice  of  peace,  or  confulted  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
his  country.  ' 

Charles  Xlf.  was  fucceeded,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  by  his  filler, 
<he  princefs  Ulrica  Eleanora,  wife  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Heffe.  We 
have  alfo  feen  in  what  manner  the  Swedes  recovered  their  liberties  ;  and  given 
fome  account  of  the  capitulation  figned  by  the  queen  and  her  hufband,  when 
they  entered  upon  the  exercifeof  government.  Their  firfl  care  was  to  make 
a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  the  late  king  intended  to  have  invaded. 
The  Swedes  then,  to  prevent  their  farther  Ioffes  by  the  progrefs  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian,  the  Danifh,  the  Saxon,  and  other  arms,  made  many  great  facrifices  to  ob¬ 
tain  peace  from  thofe  powers.  The  French,  however,  about  the  year  1738, 
formed  that  dangerous  party  in  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  Hats, 
which  hath  been  already  fpoken  of ;  which  not  only  broke  the  internal  quiet 
of  the  kingdom,  but  let  it  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Rulfia.  Their  Swedifh 
majefties  having  no  children,  it  was  ueceffary  to  fettle  the  fucceffion  ;  efpecial- 
ly  as  the  duke  of  Holftein  was  defcended  from  the  queen’s  eldeft  filler,  and 
was  at  the  fame  time  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia.  Four 
competitors  appeared  ;  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  prince  Frederic  of 
Heffe  Caffel,  nephew  to  the  king,  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of 
Dcux-Ponts.  The  duke  of  Holftein  would  have  carried  the  election,  had 
he  not  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  that  he  might  mount  the  throne  of 
Ruffia.  The  czarina  interpofed,  and  offered  to  reftore  all  the  conquefts  Ihe 
had  made  from  Sweden,  excepting  a  fmall  diftridl  in  Finland,  if  the  Swedes 
would  receive  the  duke  of  Holftein’s  uncle,  the  bifirop  of  Lubec,  as  their 
hereditary  prince  and  fucceffor  to  their  crown.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Abo,  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 
This  peace  was  fo  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  czarina,  that  his  Danilh  majelty 
thought  proper  to  drop  all  the  effects  of  his  refentment,  and  forget  the  in¬ 
dignity  done  to  his  fon.  The  prince’s  fucceffor,  Adolphus  Frederic,- 
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married  the  princefs  Ulrica,  filler  to  the  King  of  Prufiia  ;  and  entered  into 
the  poffefiion  of  his  new  dignity  in  1 7  j  i «  He  W3S  a  prince  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper,  and  much  haraffed  by  the  contending  Swedilh  faftions,  and 
found  his  fituation  extremely  troublefome,  in  confequence  of  the  reftraints 
and  oppolition  which  he  met  with  from  the  fenate.  He  paffed  the  greatell 
part  of  his  reign  very  difagreeably,  and  was  at  length,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  quetn,  brought  over  to  the  French  party.  He  died  difpirited  in 
February,  1771,  after  a  turbulent  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon,  Guftavus  the  Third,  the  late  king,  a  prince  both  in  abilities  and 
intrepidity  greatly  fuperior  to  bis  father. 

He  was  about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Sweden,  his  underftandihg  had  been  much  cultivated,  he  had  an  infinua- 
ting  addrefs,  and  a  graceful  and  commanding  elocution.  He  was  at  Paris 
at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  from  whence  he  wrote  in  the  moft  gracious 
terms  to  the  fenate,  repeatedly  affuritig  them  that  be  defigned  to  govern  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws.  In  confequence  of  the  death  of  his  predeceffor,  an 
extraordinary  diet  was  called  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and 
to  fettle  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
Sweden,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1772,  his  majefly  folemnly  figned  and 
fwore  to  obferve  twenty-fonr  articles,  relative  to  his  future  adminiftration 
of  government.  This  was  termed  a  capitulation ;  and  among  the  articles 
were  the  following :  “  The  king  promifes  before  God  to  fupport  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  kingdom,  as  then  eftablifhed  ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  ftates,  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  all  his  fubjefts,  and  to  reign 
with  gentlenefs  and  equity  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  form  of 
the  regency  as  it  was  eitablifhed  in  the  year  1720,  and  conformable  10  the  pre- 
fent  aft  of  capitulation.  The  moft  remarkable  tranfaftion  of  this  reign,  is 
the  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  government,  in  the  year  1772,  by 
which  the  king,  from  being  the  moft  limited,  became  one  of  the  moft  defpotie 
monarebs  in  Europe. 

Ever  fince  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  lodged  in  the  ftates,  and  this  power  they  had  on  alloccafions  moft  grie- 
voufly  abided  ;  it  is  probable  therefore,  that  notwithftanding  his  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  crown  on  thefe  conditions,  he  had  then  or  foon  after  determined 
either  to  feize  that  power  of  which  they  made  fuch  a  bad  life,  or  perifh  in 
the  attempt.  To  pave  the  way  for  this  hazardous  enterprize,  he  made  ufe. 
of  all  the  dexterity  and  addrefs  he  was  fo  fitted  to  praftife.  At  his  firft  ar¬ 
rival  at  Stockholm,  he  adopted  every  method  which  could  increafe  his  po¬ 
pularity.  Three  times  a  week  he  regularly  gave  audience  to  all  who  pre¬ 
ferred  themfelves.  Neither  rank,  fortune,  nor  interell,  were  neceffary  to 
obtain  accefs  to  him  ;  it  was  fufficient  to  have  been  injured,  and  to  have  a 
legal  caufe  of  complaint  to  lay  before  him.  He  liftened  to  the  meaneft  of 
his  fubjefts  with  affability,  and  entered  into  the  minuteft  details  that  con¬ 
cerned  them  u  he  informed  himfelf  of  their  private  affairs,  and  feemed  to  in- 
tereil  himfelf  in  their  happinefs.  This  conduft  made  him  be  conudered  as 
truly  the  father  of  bis  people,  and  the  Swedes  began  to  idolize  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  there  happened  fortie  contentions  between  the  different 
orders  of  the  Swedifh  ftates  ;  and  no  methods  were  left/ untried  to  foment 
thefe  jealoufies.  Emiffaries  were  likewife  planted  in  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  purpofe  of  lowing  difeontent  among  the  inhabitants,  of  render¬ 
ing  them  difaffefted  to  the  eftablifhed  government,  and  of  exciting  them 
to  an  infurreftion.  At  length,  when  the  king  found  his  fcheme  lipe  for 
execution,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Auguft  1772,  a  confiderable 
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number  of  officers,  as  well  as  foldiers  *  known  to  be  attached  to  the  royal 
caufe,  had  been  fummoned  to  attend  his  majefty.  Before  ten  he  was  on 
horfeback  and  vifited  the  regiment  of  artillery.  As  he  paffed  through  the 
ftreets  he  was  more  than  ufually  courteous  to  all  he  met,  bowing  familiarly 
to  the  lowed  of  the  people.  On  the  kings  return  to  his  palace,  the  de¬ 
tachment,  which  was  to  mount  guard  that  day  being  drawn  up  together  with 
that  which  was  to  be  relieved,  his  majefty  retired  with  the  officers  into  the 
guard  room.  He  then  addrefled  them  with  all  that  eloquence  of  which  he  is 
laid  to  have  been  a  pcrfe<?c  mafter ;  and  after  inlinuating  to  them  th^t  his  life 
was  in  danger,  he  expofed  to  them  in  the  ftrongeft  colours  the  wretched 
ftate  of  the  kingdom,  the  (hackles  in  which  it  was  held  by  means  of  foreign 
gold,  and  the  diffenfions  and  troubles  arifing  from  the  fame  caufe  which  had 
diftrafted  the  diet  during  the  courfe  of  fourteen  months.  He  affured  them 
that  his  only  defign  was  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  diforders ;  to  banilh  corrup¬ 
tion,  reftore  true  liberty,  and  revive  the  ancient  luilre  o?  the  Swedifii  name, 
which  had  been  long  tarniftied  by  a  venality  as  notorious  as  it  was  difgraceful. 
Then  affuring  them  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  that  he  difclaimed  for  ever  all  ab- 
folute  power,  or  what  the  Swedes  call  fovereignty,  he  concluded  with  thefe 
words :  “  I  am  obliged  to  defend  my  own  liberty  and  that  of  the  kingdom, 
againft  the  ariftocracy  which  reigns.  Will  jou  be  faithful  to  me,  as  your 
forefathers  were  to  Guftavus  Vafa  and  Guftavus  Adolphus  ?  I  will  then  rilk 
my  life  for  your  welfare  and  that  of  my  country.” 

The  officers  immediately  conferred  to  every  thing,  and  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  him  ;  then  they  received  their, orders  from  the  king  the  firft  of  which 
was,  that  the  two  regiments  of  guards  and  of  artillery  fhould  be  imme¬ 
diately  affembled,  and  that  a  detachment  of  36  grenadiers  fhould  be  polled 
at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber  to  prevent  any  of  the  fenators  from  coming 
out. 

The  fenators  were  now  immediately  fecured.  They  had  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  council-chamber  beheld  what  was  going  forward  on  the  parade 
before  the  palace  ;  and,  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  (bouts  they 
beard,  were  coming  down  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  them,  when  30 
grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  informed  them  it  was  his  majefty’s  plea- 
fure  they  (hould  continue  where  they  were.  They  began  to  talk  in  a  high 
tone,  but  were  anfwered  only  by  having  the  door  fhut  and  locked  upon 
them. 

The  king  proceeded  in  his  courfe,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  military  force  in  Stockholm.  In  the  mean  time  the  heralds 
by  proclamation  in  the  feveral  quarters  of  the  city,  fummoned  an  affembly 
of  the  States  for  the  enfuing  morning,  and  declared  all  members  traitors  to 
their  country  who  (hould  not  appear.  Thither  his  majefty  repaired  in  all 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  furrounded  by  his  guards,  and  holding  in  h>s  hand  the 
filver  feeptre  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  In  a  very  forcible  fpeech,  he  lament¬ 
ed  the  unhappy  ftate  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  the  conduct  of 
a  party  ready  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  its  ambition,  and  reproached  the 
Hates  with  adapting  their  actions  to  the  views  of  foreign  courts,  from  whom 
they  received  the  wages  of  perfidy.  “  If  any  one  dare  contradiil  this,  let 

P  2  him 

*  The  fidelity  which  was  manifefted  by  a  private  foldier,  on  this  occafion,  deferves  to  be 
recorded.  7  he  night  preceding  the  revolution,  the  king  being  defirous  of  vifiting  the  arfen- 
al,  went  thither,  and  ordered  the  centinel  to  admit  him.  The  latter  refuled.  “  Do  you 
“  know  who  you  are  fpeaking  to?”  laid  the  king.  “  Yes;”  replied  the  foldier,  but  I  like- 
“  wife  know  my  duty  ."—Vide  a  very  judicious  and  Well-written  account  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  revolution  in  Sweden,  publifhed  by  Charles-Francis  Sheridan,  efq.  wlx  wasfecretary 
$0  the  Britifh  envoy  in  Sweden  at  t^ie  time  0 1  the  revolution, 
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him  rife  and/peak.” — Convi&ion,  or  fear,  kept  the  affembly  filent,  and  the 
fecretary  read  the  new  form  of  government,  which  the  king  fubmitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  ftates.  It  confided  of  fifty -feven  articles. 

When  all  the  articles  were  gone  through,  the  king  demanded  if  the  dates 
approved  of  them,  and  was  anfwered  by  a  general  acclamation.  He  then 
difmiffed  all  the  fenators  from  their  employments,  adding,  that  in  a  few  days 
he  would  appoint  others  ;  and  concluded  this  extraordinary  fcene  by  drawing 
out  of  bis  pocket  a  fmall  book  of  pfalms,  from  which,  after  taking  off  the 
crown,  he  gave  out  Te  Deum.  All  .the  members  very  devoutly  added  their 
voices  to  his,  and  the  ball  refounded  with  thar.kfgivings,  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  never  rofe  to  heaven,  if  fincerity  was  neceffary  to  their  paffport. 

The  power  thus  obtained  the  king  employed  for  the  good  of  his  fubjefts. 
He  took  care  that  the  law  ftiould  be  adminldcred  with  impartiality  to  the 
ricbed  noble  and  to  the  poored  peafant,  making  a  fevere  example  of  fuch 
judges  as  were  proved  to  have  madejudice  venal.  He  gave  particular  at¬ 
tention  and  encouragement  to  commerce,  was  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
patron  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  laboured  drenuoufly  to  introduce  into  his 
kingdom  the  mod  valuable  improvements  in  agriculture  that  had  been  made 
in  foveign  countries. 

The  change  which  was  thus  introduced  into  the  conditution  was  very 
inimical  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Peterfourgh  ;  and  the  Ruffian  am- 
baffador  exerted  himfelf  openly  to  bring  about  a  rupture  betwixt  the  king  and 
the  aifeontented  nobles  ;  he  was  therefore  oidered  to  quit  the  kingdom  in 
eight  days,  and  war  with  Ruffia  was  immediately  rtfolved  on.  It  :s  needlefs 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  particulars  of  that  war,  which,  as  well  as  the 
adonidiing  activity  and  military  fkill  difplayed  by  the  Swedilh  monarch  are 
frefh  in  the  memory  of  mod  readers.  It  continued  from  the  year  1787  to 
1  790  when  peace  was  redored  between  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and  Stock¬ 
holm. 

The  nobles,  however,  continued  difeontented,  and  a  confpiracy  was  plan¬ 
ned  againd  Gudavus  under  his  own  roof.  On  the  i  6th  of  March  1  79 2 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  warning  him  of  his  immediate  danger  from  a 
plot  that  was  laid  to  take  away  his  life,  requeding  him  to  remain  at  home, 
and  avoid  balls  for  a  year  ;  and  alluring  him  that,  if  he  fhould  go  to  the 
mafquerade  for  which  he  was  preparing,  he  would  be  affaffinated  that  very 
night.  The  king  read  the  note  with  contempt,  and  at  a  late  hour  entered 
the  ball  room.  Juft  as  he  was  preparing  to  retire  in  company  with  the 
Pruffian  ambalTador,  he  was  furrounded  by  feveral  perfons  in  malks,  one  of 
■whom  fired  a  piftol  at  the  back  of  the  king,  and  lodged  the  contents  in  his 
body.  He  languidied  in  great  pain  from  the  17th  to  the  29th  of  March 
and  then  expired  in  the  forty  fifth  year  of  his  age  and  twentieth  of  his  reign. 
During  his  illnefs,  and  particularly  after  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
certainty  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  Gudavus  continued  to  difplay  that 
unlhaken  courage  which  he  had  manifefted  on  every  occafion  during  his  life. 
A  few  hours  before  his  deceafe  he  made  fome  alterations  in  the  arrangement 
of  public  affairs.  He  had  before,  by  his  will,  appointed  a  council  of  regency  ; 
but  convinced,  by  recent  experience,  bow  little  he  could  depend  on  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  his  nobles,  and  being  alfo  aware  of  the  neceffity  of  a  ftrong  go¬ 
vernment  in  difficult  times,  he  appointed  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Suderma- 
nia,  foie  regent,  tili  his  fon,  who  was  then  about  fourteen,  lhall  have  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  His  lad  words  were  a  declaration  of  pardon  to 
the  confpirators  againd  his  life.  The  aclual  murderer  alone  was  excepted  ; 
and  he  was  excepted  only  at  the  ftrong  inftance  of  the  regent,  and  thofe 
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who  furrounded  his  majefty  in  his  dying  moments.  Immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Guftavus 
IV. 

The  mild  and  equal  conduft  of  the  regent,  preferved  the  country  from 
the  horrors  of  internal  war,  and  fecured  to  it  the  blefiings  of  peace,  while  a 
molt  deftrudlive  war  raged  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  Inftigated 
by  Ruffia,  and  jealous  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden  joined  the 
coalition  formed  in  1801,  by  the  northern  powers.  Their  commerce  fuf- 
fered  confiderablv  by  the  detention  of  all  their  fhips  in  Britifh  ports  ;  and 
by  their  being  conftantly  cramped  in  their  cornmercial  operations  by  the 
inceffant  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  navy.  The  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Paul,  put  an  end  to  this  confederacy,  the  differenceS- 
betwixt  the  contending  powers  being  adjufted  by  a  treaty  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Rufiia,  to  which  Denmark  and  Sweden  afterwards  acceded. 

Guftavus  Adolphus  IV.  the  prefent  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  Nov.  1, 
1778,  and  fucceeded  his  father  Guilavus  III.  who  was  {hot  the  16th,  and 
died  the  29th  March,  1792  ;  born  Jan.  24,  1746;  married  0&.  17,  1766, 
to  the  pnncefs  royal  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  lflue  Guilavus  Adolphus, 
the  prefent  king. 

Brothers  and  lifters  to  the  late  king. 

1.  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  born  0<ft.  7.  1748. 

2.  Frederic  Adolphus,  duke  of  Weft  Gothland,  born  July  18,  175c. 

5.  Sophia  Albertina,  abbels  of  Qucdlinburgh,  born  in  Otft.  1753. 
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MUSCOVY,  OR  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in 


EUROPE  and  ASIA. 


Situation  and  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia, 


Miles. 

Length,  about  10,000 
Breadth,  about  20C0 


} 


between 


Degrees. 

J  39  and  207  Eaft  longitude. 
£45  and  78  North  latitude. 


Ruffia  in  Europe  contains  1,194,976  fquare  miles,  with  17  inhabitants  to 

each. 

Divisions  1  r  g  'HIS  vaft  empire  was  divided  by  the  late  emprefs 
and  names. jL  Catharine  into  41  governments  or  viceroyalties  ex- 
clufive  of  the  acquifuions  lince  1783,  making  other  9. 

The  names  of  the  different  governments  arc  as  follow  : 


1.  Petersburgh, 

2.  Olonetz, 

3.  Wiburg, 

4.  Revel, 

5.  Riga, 

6.  Pskof, 

7.  Novogorod, 

8.  Tver, 

9.  Smolensko, 

10.  Polotsk, 

11.  Mohilef, 

12.  Orel, 

13.  Kaluga, 

14.  Mofcow, 

15.  Tula, 

16.  Rezan, 

17.  Volodimir, 

18.  Yaroflaf, 


19.  Valogda, 

20.  Archangel, 

21.  Kaftroma, 

22.  Nifhnei-Novogorod, 

23.  Rafan, 

24.  Simbirsk, 

25.  Penza, 

26.  Tambof, 

27.  Voronetz, 

28.  Kursk, 

29.  Novogorod-Severlkoi 

30.  Tebernigof, 

31.  Kiof, 

32.  Kharkof, 

33.  Catharinenflaf, 

34.  Caucafus, 

35.  Saratof, 


36.  Ufa, 

37.  Viatka, 

38.  Perm, 

39.  Tobollk, 

40.  Kaluvan, 

41.  Irkutzsk, 

Aequ'ifitions fftice  1 783- 

1.  Taurida, 

2.  Minsk, 

',3.  Bratzlau, 

4.  Volnefensk, 

5.  Podolia, 

6.  Volhynia, 

7.  Courland, 

8.  Vilna, 

9.  Slonim. 


The  country  now  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Ruffia  or  the  Ruffias,  is  of 
an  extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  greater  than  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of  Darius  fubdued  by 
Alexander,  or  both  put  together,  nor  is  there  at  prefent,  nor<ever  has  been 
in  any  period,  an  empire  whofe  extent  could  be  compared  with  that  of 
Ruffia.  , 
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Mr.  Tooke,  chaplain  to  the  Brrtith  faftory  at  Petersburg!^  who  has  late¬ 
ly  publiihed  an  account  of  Ruffia,  has  enumerated  the  following  nations  as 
comprehended  in  this  great  empire. 


The  Moguls, 

The  Kalmucs, 

The  Tartars, 

The  Samoidds, 

The  Oftiacs, 

The  Burattians, 
The  Jakutans, 

The  Tungufians, 
The  Voguls, 

The  Laplanders, 
The  Fins, 

The  Lettonians, 
The  EfthonianS, 
The  Lieffs, 

The  Ingrians, 

The  Tscheremiffes, 


The  Tfcouwasches, 

The  Mordvines, 

The  Votiaks, 

The  Terptyaireis, 

The  Tartars  of  Kafan 
and  Orenburgh, 

The  Tartars  of  Tobolsk, 
The  Tartars  of  Tomsk, 
The  Nogayan  Tartars, 
The  Tartars  of  the  Ob, 
The  Tchoulym  Tartars, 
The  Katchintz  Tartars, 
The  Telentes, 

The  Abinzes, 

The  BiryoufTes* 

The  Coffacs, 


The  Kourilians, 

The  ICiftimand  Toulibert 
Tartars, 

The  Vergo  Tomskoi  Tar¬ 
tars, 

The  Sayan  Tartars, 

The  Touralinzes, 

The  Bougharians, 

The  Bafchkirians, 

The  Meftfceraiks* 

The  Barabinzes, 

The  Kirkgufians, 

The  Beltirians, 

The  Yakoutes, 

The  Kamtschadales, 


and  various  others ;  but  fome  of  which  mud  be  confidered  rather  as  diftinA 
tribes  than  as  diftinCt  nations. 

As  to  the  names  of  Ruffia  and  Mufcovy,  by  which  this  empire  is  arbitra¬ 
rily  called,  they  probably  are  owing  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Rufii,  or 
Boruffia,  and  the  river  Mofca,  upon  which  the  ancient  capital  Mofcow  was 
built  ;  but  of  this  we  know  nothing  certain. 

Climate,  soil,  productions,  vege-1  In  the  fouthern  parts  of 
TABLES,  MINES,  AND  MINERALS.  J  Ruffia,  OX  Mufcovy,  tile  long- 
eft  day  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half;  whereas,  in  the  mod  nor¬ 
thern,  the  fun  is  feen  in  fummer  two  months  above  the  horizon.  The  .rea¬ 
der  from  this  will  naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  in  Mufcovy  a  vaft  diver- 
fity  of  foil  as  well  as  climate,  and  the  extremes  of  both  are  feen  and  felt  in 
this  vaft  empire. 

The  feverity  of  the  climate,  however,  in  Ruffia  properly  fo  called,  is  very 
great.  Ur.  John  Glen  King,  who  refided  eleven  years  in  Ruffia,  obferres, 
that  the  cold  in  St.  Petersburgh,  by  fahrenbeit’s  fcale,  is,  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  ufually  from  8  to  15  or  20  degrees  below  o ;  that 
is,  from  40  to  52  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  though  commonly  in  the 
courfe  of  the  winter,  it  is  for  a  week  or  ten  days  fome  degrees  lower,  dhe 
fame  writer  remarks  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  inhabitant  of  our  temperate 
climate  to  have  any  idea  of  a  cold  fo  great  ;  but  it  may  help  to  give  fome 
notion  of  it,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  when  a  perfon  walks  out  in  that  fe- 
vere  weather,  the  cold  makes  the  eyes  water,  and  that  water  freezing,  hangs 
in  little  icicles  on  the  eye  ladies.  As  the  common  peafants  ufually  wear  their 
beards,  you  may  fee  them  hanging  at  the  chin  like  a  folid  lump  of  ice.  But 
even  in  that  date,  the  beard  is  found  very  ufeful  in  protecting  the  glands  01 
the  throat :  and  the  foldiers,  who  do  not  wear  their  beards,  are  obliged  to  tie 
a  handkerchief  under  the  chin  to  fupply  their  place.  All  the  parts  of  the 
face  which  are  expofed,  are  very  liable  to  be  frozen  :  though  it  has  often 
been  cbferved,  that  the  perfon  himfelf  does  not  know  when  the  freezing  be¬ 
gins  ;  but  is  commonly  told  of  it  firft  by  thofe  who  meet  him,  and  who  call 
out  to  him  to  rub  his  face  with  fnow,  Use  ufual  way  to  thaw  it.  It  is  alfo 
I'exnarked,  that  the  part  which  has  once  been  frozen  is  ever  after  moft  liable 
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to  be  frozen  again.  In  fome  very  fevere  winters,  fparrows,  though  a  hardy 
fpecies  of  birds*  .have  been  feen  quite  numbed  by  the  ihtenfe  cold,  and  un¬ 
able  to  fly  ;  and  drivers,  when  fitting  oh  their  loaded  carnages,  have  fome- 
times  been  found  frozen  to  death  in  thatpofture.  V/hen  the  thermometer  has 
flood  at  25  degrees  below  o,  boiling  water  thrown  up  into  the  air  by  an  en¬ 
gine,  fo  as  to  fpread,  has  fallen  down  perfectly  dry,  formed  into  ice.  A  pint 
bottle  of  common  water  was  found  by  Ur.  King  frozen  into  a  folid  piece  of 
ice  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A  bottle  of  flrong  ale  has  alto  been  frozen  in  an 
hour  and  a  half :  but  in  this  fubftance  there  was  about  a  tea  cup  full  in  the 
middle  unfrozen,  which  was  as  flrong  and  inflammable  as  brandy  and  fpirit  of 
wine.  But  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  cold  in  Rufiia,  the  inhabitants 
have  fuch  various  means  and  provifions  to  guard  agamft  it,  that  they  fufFer 
much  lefs  from  it  than  might  be  expended.  The  houfes  of  perfons  of  tolerable 
circum ftances  are  fo  well  protected,  both  without  doors  and  within,  that  they 
are  feldom  heard  to  complain  of  cold.  The  method  of  warming  the  houfes 
in  Rufiia  is  by  an  oven  conftrudled  with  feveral  flues,  and  the  country  abounds 
with  wood,  which  is  the  common  fuel.  Phele  ovens  confume  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  wood  than  might  be  imagined,  and  yet  they  ferve  at  the 
fame  time  for  the  ordinary  people  to  drefs  their  food.  I  hey  put  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  faggot  into  them,  and  fuffer  it  to  burn  only  till  the  thickeft  black 
fmoke  is  evaporated ;  they  then  fhut  down  the  chimney  to  retain  all  the 
reft  of  the  heat  in  the  chamber ;  by  this  method  the  chamber  keeps  its  heat 
24  hours,  and  is  commonly  fo  warm  that  they  fit  with  very  little  covering, 
efpecially  children,  who  are  ufually  111  their  Hurts.  The  windows  in  the 
huts  of  the  poor  are  very  fmall,  that  as  little  cold  may  be  admitted  as  pof- 
fible  :  in  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  condition,  the  windows  are  caulked  up 
again  ft  winter,  and  commonly  have  double  glafs  frames.  In  Ihort,  they  can 
regulate  the  warmth  in  their  apattments  by  a  thermometer  with  great  ex- 
adtnefs,  opening  or  Ihutting  the  flues  to  increafe  or  diminilh  the  heat.  When 
the  Ruffians  go  out,  they  are  clothed  fo  warmly,  that  they  aimoft  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  froft  and  fnow  :  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  wind  is  feldom  violent 
in  the  winter  ;  but  when  there  is  much  wind,  the  cold  is  exceedingly 
piercing. 

One  advantage  which  the  Ruffians  derive  from  the  feverity  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  is  the  preferving  of  provifions  by  the  froft.  Good  houlewives,  as  foon 
as  the  froft  lets  in  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of  OAober,  kill  their  poul¬ 
try,  and  keep  them  in  tubs  packed  up  with  a  layer  of  fnow  between  them, 
and  then  take  them  out  for  ufe  as  occalion  requires  :  by  which  means  they 
fave  the  nouriffiment  of  the  animal  for  feveral  months.  Veal  frozen  at 
Archangel,  and  brought  to  Petersburg!),  is  efteemed  the  fincft  they  have, 
nor  can°it  be  diftinguiflied  from  what  is  frelh  killed,  being  equally  juicy. 
The  markets  in  Petersburgh  are  by  this  means  fupplied  in  winter  with  ail 
manner  of  provifions,  at  a  cheaper -rate  than  would  otherwife  be  poflible  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  fee  the  vaft  ftacks  of  whole  hogs,  ffieep,  fiffi, 
and  other  animals,  which  are  piled  up  in  the  markets  for  fale  The  method 
of  thawing  frozen  provihons  in  Rufiia,  is  by  immerging  tnem  in  cold  water; 
for  when  the  operation  of  thawing  them  is  effected  by  heat,  it  feems  to  oc- 
cafion  a  violent  fermentation,  and  aimoft  a  fudden  putrefaction  :  but  when 
produced  by  cold  water,  the  ice  feems  to  be  attracted  out  of  the  body,  and 
forms  a  tranfparent  incruftation  round  it.  If  a  cabbage,  which  is  thorough¬ 
ly  frozen,  be  thawed , by  cold  water,  it  is  as  frelh  as  if  juft  gathered  out  of  the 
garden  ;  but  if  it  be  thawed  by  fire  or  hot  water,  it  becomes  fo  rancid  and 
flrong  that  it  cannot  be  eaten. 
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The  quick nefs  of  vegetation  in  Ruffia  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  has  been 
tfcfcribed  in  Scandinavia,  or  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  fnow  is  the  na¬ 
tural  manure  of  Ruffia,  where  grain  grows  in  plenty,  near  Poland,  and  in 
the  warmer  provinces.  Tire  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are,  miferably  fed; 
the  foil  produces  a  vaft  number  of  mufhrooms  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  and  in 
fome  places,  befides  oaks  and  firs,  Rullia  yields  rhubarb,  flrx,  hemp,  pafture 
for  cattle,  wax,  honey,  rice,  and  melons.  The  boors  are  particularly  care¬ 
ful  in  the  cultivation  of  honey,  which  yields  them  plenty  of  metheglin,  their 
ordinary  drink  ;  they  likewife  extract  a  fpirit  from  rye,  which  they  prefer  to 
brandy. 

That  a  great  part  of  Ruffia  was  populous  in  former  days,  is  not  to  be  dif- 
jauted  ;  though  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  inhabitants,  till  lately,  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  agriculture  ;  and  (upplied  the  place  of  bread,  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Scandinavia  do  now,  with  a  kind  offaw  dull  and  a  preparation  of 
filh  bones.  Peter  the  Great,  and  his  fucceffors  down  to  tlie  late  emprefs, 
have  been  at  incredible  pains  to  introduce  agriculture  into  their  dominions ; 
and  though  the  foil  is  not  every  where  proper  for  corn,  yet  its  vaft  fertility 
in  fome  provinces,  bids  fair  to  make  grain  as  common  in  Ruffia  as  it  is  in  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  vaft  communication  by  means  of  rivers, 
which  the  inland  parts  of  that  empire  have  with  each  other,  ferve  to  fupnly  one 
province  with  thofe  produ&s  of  the  earth  in  which  another  maybe  deficient. 
As  to  mines  and  minerals,  they  are  as  plentiful  in  Ruffia  as  in  Scandinavia ; 
and  the  people  are  daily  improving  in  working  them.  Mountains  of  rich  iron 
ore  are  found  in  fome  places,  moft  of  which  produce  the  load-ftone,  and  yield 
from  50  to  70  per  cent.  Rich  filver  and  copper  mines  are  found  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Siberia. 

Mountains,  rivers,  forests,!  Ruffia  is  in  general  a  flat  level  coun- 
AND  FACE  OF  the  countrv,  $  try,  except  towards  the  north,  where 
lie  the  Zimnopoias  mountains,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes  Riphasi 
of  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  On  the  wellern  fide 
of  the  Dnieper  comes  in  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  Mount  Caucafus  borders  a  range  of  vaft  plains, 
extending  on  the  fea  of  Oral.  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  from  Peterf- 
burgh  to  Pekin,  one  fllall  hardly  meet  with  a  mountain  on  the  road  through 
Independent  Tartary  ;  and  from  Petersburgh  to  the  north  part  of  France  by 
the  road  of  Dantzic,  Hamburgh,  and  Amfterdam,  we  fcarcely  can  perceive 
the  fmalleft  hill. 

The  tnoft  confiderable  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  or  Volga,  running  eaft  and 
fouth,  which,  after  traverfing  the  greateft  part  of  Mufcovy,  and  winding 
a  courfe  of  30CO  Englilh  miles,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  it  is 
not  only  reckoned  the  largeft,  but  one  of  the  moft  fertile  rivers  of  Europe ; 
it  produces  all  kinds  of  filh,  and  fertilizes  all  the  lands  on  each  fide  with  the 
richeft  trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the 
long  courfe  there  is  not  a  fingle  cataraft  to  interrupt  the  navigation,  but  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  its  mouth,  multiplies  its  quantities  of  ifles  as  it  di¬ 
vides  itfelf  into  a  greater  number  of  arms  than  any  known  river  in  the  w'orld  ; 
and  all  thefe  arms  divide  themfelves  into  others  dill  lefs,  which  join  and  meet 
again,  fo  that  the  Wolga  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  by  more  than 
70  mouths.  By  means  of  this  noble  river*  the  city  of  Mofcow  preferves  a 
communication,  not  only  with  all  the  louthern  parts  of  Ruffia  ;  but  even  with 
Perfia,  Georgia,  Tartary,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
The  Don,  or  Tanais,  which  divides  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  Ruffia  from 
Afia ;  and  in  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  comes  fo,  near  the  Wolga,  that 
4he  late  czar  had  undertaken  to  have  a  communication  between  them  by 
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means  of  a  canal;  this  grand  projeft,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  irrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Tartars.  This  river,  exclufive  of  its  turnings  and  windings  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Palus  Mseotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph,  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  its  rife.  The  Boridhenes,  or  Dineper,  which  islikewife  one  of 
the  larged  rivers  in  Europe,  runs  through  Lithuania,  the  country  of  the 
Zaporog  Coflacs,  and  that  of  the  Nagaifch  Tartars,  and  falls  into  the 
Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  at  Kinburn,  near  Oczakow  ;  it  has  thirteen  cataracds 
within  a  fmall  diftance.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  two  Dwinas,  one  of 
which  empties  itfelf  at  Riga  into  the  Baltic  ;  the  other  has  its  fource  near 
Ulliaga,  and  dividing  itfelf  into  two  branches  near  Archangel,  there  falls 
into  the  White  Sea. 

Foreds  abound  in  this  extenfive  country;  and  the  northern  and  north- 
eaflern  provinces  are  in  a  manner  defert ;  nor  can  the  few  inhabitants  they 
contain  be  called  Chrillians  lather  than  Pagans. 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,-)  Thefe  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
and  insects.  J  thofe  deferibed  in  the  Scandinavian  pro¬ 

vinces  to  which  we  mud  refer  the  reader.  The  lynx,  famous  for  its  piercing 
eye,  is  a  native  of  this  empire  ;  it  makes  prey  of  every  creature  it  can  mader ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  produced  chiefly  in  the  fir  tree  foreds..  The  hyaenas,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  other  creatutes  already  deferibed  afford  their  furs  for 
cloathing  the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  furs  of  the  black  foxes  and  ermine  are 
more  valuable  in  Ruffia  than  elfwhere.  The  dromedary  and  camel  were 
formerly  almod  the  only  beads  of  burden  known  in  many  parts  of  Ruffia. 
The  czar  Peter  encouraged  a  breed  of  large  horfes  for  war  and  carriages  ; 
but  thofe  employed  in  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life  are  but  fmall  ;  as  are 
their  cows  and  fheep. 

We  know  of  few  or  no  birds  in  Ruffia,  that  hare  not  been  already  de¬ 
feribed.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fiflies,  only  the  Ruffians  are  better  pro¬ 
vided  than  their  neighbours,  with  durgeon,  cod,  falmon,and  beluga;  the  lat¬ 
ter  refcmbles  a  durgeon,  and  is  often  called  the  large  durgeon,  it  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  from  9  to  16  and  18  hundred 
weight ;  its  fltfh  is  white  and  delicious.  Of  the  roe  of  the  durgeon,  and 
the  beluga,  the  Ruffians  make  the  famous  cavear  fo  much  edeemed  for  its 
richnefs  and  flavour,  that  it  is  often  fent  in  prefents  to  crowned  heads.  In 
cutting  up  the  belugas  they  often  find  what  is  called  the  beluga-dones, which 
is  concealed  in  that  mafs  of  glandular  fltfh  which  covers  the  poderior  parts 
of  the  dorfal  fpine,  fupplying  the  place  of  a  kidney  in  fifh.  The  indant  it 
is  taken  from  the  fifh,  it  is  foft  and  moid,  but  quickly  hardens  in  the  air. 
Its  lize  is  that  of  a  hen’s  egg,  fhape  fometimes  oval,  and,  fometimes  flatted, 
and  commonly  fells  for  a  ruble.  This  done  is  fuppofed  by  proftflor  Pallas 
to  belong  to  the  genitals  of  the  fifh  :  it  holds  a  confiderable  rank,  though 
with  little  merit,  among  the  domeflic  remedies  of  the  Ruffians,  who  ferape 
it,  and,  mixed  with  water,  give  it  in  difficult  labours,  in  the  difeafes  of 
children,  and  other  diforden. 

The  population  of  Ruffia  is  fpread  overfo  wide  an  extent  of  territory, that 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  it.  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  that  vad  empire,  has  been  enabled  by  his  long  refidence  there,  to 
give  a  very  accurate  datement  of  this  important  fubjeft  ;  from  the  authentic 
documents  he'has  produced,  it  appears,  that  hitherto  the  population  of  Ruf¬ 
fia  has  been  confiderably  under  rated.  In  1763,  the  number  of  perfons  fub- 
je<d  to  the  capitation  tax,  was  fuppofed  to  imply  a  population  of  20,000,000 
for  the  whole  empire.  By  a  more  exadd  edimate  in  1783  the  population  of 
the  41  governments  or  vice- royalties  was  edimated  at  25,677,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Tooke,  the  state  cf  the  unnumbered  claffesj  and  the  tncreafe  of 
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the  population,  a3  well  by  the  great  acquifitions  fince  the  year  1783,  as  by 
the  very  confiderable  furplus  of  the  births,  and  the  numerous  2cceffions  of 
foreign  colonifts.can  only  be  afcertained  by  probable  and  partly  authenticated 
data,  as  the  refult  of  the  fifth  revifion  has  not  yet  come  to  hand  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  the  following  account  made  with  the  greateft  nicety  of  examina¬ 
tion,  may  be  admitted  to  fupply  the  defedf. 


In  the  41  governments  by  the  revifion  of  1783  . 

The  amount  of  Kozacks  of  the  Don  and  Euxine  .  . 
Fot  the  unnumbered  tribes  and  claffes  at  the  revifion  | 
in  1783  lefs  cannot  be  allowed  than  J 

According  to  the  refults  deduced  from  experiments 
and  obfervations  on  the  fruitfulnefs  and  mortality  1 
in  Ruffia,  there  is  an  annual  increafe  of  25,000  ci¬ 
tizens,  which  in  12  years  makes 
The  nine  vice-royalties  acquired  fince  1783  .  •  . 
Confequently  we  may  admit  by  the  moft. moderate  efti- 
mate  the  population  of  the  Ruffian  empire  at  pre- 
fent  to  be 


25,677,000 

220,000 

1,500,000 

300,000 

5,755,000 

36,152,000 


The  Ruffians,  properly  fo  called,  are  in  general  a  perfonable  people,  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour, efpecially  in  the  field,  to  an  incredible  degree. 
Their  complexions  differ  little  from  thofc  of  the  EngliCh  or  Scots  ;  but  the 
women  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heightens  their  beauty.  Their  eye  fight 
feems  to  be  defective,  occafioned,  probably,  by  the  fnow,  which  for  a  long 
time  of  the  year  is  continually  prefent  to  their  eyes.  Their  officers  and  ioldiers 
always  poffeffed  a  large  ffiare  of  paffive  valour  ;  but  in  the  late  w-ar  with  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  they  proved  as  active  as  any  troops  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the 
war  with  the  Turks  they  greatly  diltinguiihed  themfelves  i'hey  are 
implicitly  fubmiffive  to  difcipline,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fevere  ;  they  endure  ex. 
treme  hardffiips  with  great  patience ;  and  can  content  themfelves  with  very 
hard  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,the  Ruffians  were  in  general  barbarous, 
ignorant,  mean,  and  much  additted  to  drunkennefs  ;  no  lefs  than  40C0 
brandy  flrops,  have  been  reckoned  in  Mofcow.  Not  only  the  common  people 
but  many  of  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  lived  in  a  continual  Hate  of  idlenefs  and 
intoxication  ;  and  the  molt  complete  obje&s  of  mifery  and  barbarity  prefent- 
ed  themfelves  upon  tne  Ifreets,  while  tire  court  of  Mofcow  was  by  far  the 
moft  fplendid  of  any  upon  the  globe  The  czai  and  the  grandees  dreffed  af¬ 
ter  the  molt  fuperb  Afiatic  manner  ;  and  their  magnificence  exceeded  every 
idea  that  can  be  conceived  from  modern  examples.  The  earl  of  Carlifle,  in 
the  account  of  his  embaffy,  fays,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  Hones  in  the  robes  of  the  czac  and  his  courtiers.  The  manufa&ures, 
however,  of  thofe  and  all  other  luxuries,  were  carried  on  by  Italians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  other  foreigners.  Peter  law  the  bulk  ot  his  fubjeits,  at  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  little  better  than  beatts  of  burden,  to  tupport  the  pomp 
of  the  court.  He  forced  his  great  men  to  lay  afide  their  long  robes,  and 
drefs  in  the  European  manner  ;  and  he  even  obliged  the  laity  to  cut  off  their 
beards.  The  other  improvements  in  learning  and  the  arts,  which  he  made 
{hall  be  mentioned  tlfewheie.  The  Ruffians,  before  his  days,  had  hardly  a 
ffiip  upon  their  coalls.  They  had  no  convenience  for  travelling,  no  pavements 
in  their  iheets,  no  places  of  public  diverfion  ;  and  they  entertained  a  fove- 
reign  contempt  lor  ail  improvements  of  the  mind.  At  preieut  a  French  or 
Engliih  gentleman  may  make  a  Ihilt  to  live  as  comfortably  and  fociahly  in 
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Ruffia  ss  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  The  polite  affemblies,  fince  the  acceffion 
of  the  errprefs  Catherine, have  been  put  under  proper  regulations ;  and  few  of 
the  ancient  ufages  remain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  feverities  of  Peter,  and  the  prudence  of  fucceeding  governments, 
drunkennefs  ftill  continues  among  all  ranks;  nor  are  even  pricfts  or  ladies 
alhamed  of  it  on  holidays. 

The  Ruffians  were  formerly  noted  for  fo  ftrong  an  attachment  to  their 
native  foil,  that  they  feldora  vifited  foreign  parts.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  conl'equence  of  their  pride  and  ignorance  ;  for  Ruffian  nobility,  befides 
thofe  who  are  in  a  public-charadier,  are  now  found  at  every  court  in  Europe. 
Her  imperial  roajefty  even  interefted  herfelf  in  the  education  of  young  men  or 
quality  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  foreign  fervices,  particularly  that 
of  the  Britifh  fleet. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Ruffian  ladies  were  formerly  as  fubmiffive  to  their  huf- 
bands  in  their  families  as  the  latter  are  to  their  fuperiors  in  the  field  ;  and 
that  they  thought  themfelves  ill  treated  if  they  were  not  often  reminded  of 
their  duty  by  the  difcipline  of  a  whip,  manufactured  by  themfelves,  which 
they  prefented  to  their  hufbands  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Their  nup¬ 
tial  ceremonies  are  peculiar  to  themlelves ;  ana  formerly  confided  of  fome  very 
whimfical  rites,  many  of  which  are  now  difufed.  When  the  parents  are 
agreed  upon  a  match  though  the  parties  perhaps  have  never  feen  each  other, 
the  bride  is  examined  Hark  naked  by  a  certain  number  of  females,  who  are 
to  correct,  if  poffible,  any  defedts  they  find  in  her  perfon.  On  her  wedding- 
day  file  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of  wormwood  ;  and  after  the  prieft  has  tied 
the  nuptial  knot,  his  clerk  or  fexton  throws  a  handful  of  hopes  upon  the  head 
of  the  bride,  wifhing  that  (he  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  that  plant.  She  is  then 
led  home,  with  abundance  of  coarfe  and  indeed  indecent  ceremonies,  which  are 
now  wearing  off  even  amongft  the  lower  ranks  ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment 
of  wives  by  their  huibands,  which  extended  even  to  fcourging  or  broiling 
them  to  death,  is  either  guarded  againft  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by 
peculiar  ftipulations  in  the  marriage  contract. 

Funerals.]  The  Ruffians  entertain  many  fantaftic  notions  with  regard 
to  the  ftate  of  departed  ffiuls-  After  the  dead  body  is  dreffed  a  prieft.  is  hired 
to  pray  for  his  foul,  to  purify  it  with  incenfe,  and  to  fprinkle  it  with  holy  wa¬ 
ter  while  it  remains  above  ground,  which,  among  the  better  fort,  it  generally 
does  -for  eight  or  ten  days.  When  the  body  is  carried  to  the  grave,  which  is 
done  with  many  gefticulations  of  forrow,  the  prieft  produces  a  ticket,  figned 
by  the  biffiop,  and  another  clergyman,  as  the  deceafed’s  paffport  to  heaven. 
When  this  is  put  into  the  ccffin  between  the  fingers  of  the  corpfe,  the  company 
return  to  the  deceafed’s  houfe,  where  they  drown  their  forrow  in  intoxication  ; 
which  lafts  among  the  better  fort,  with  few  intervals,  forty  days.  During 
that  time,  a  prieft  every  day  fays  prayers  over  the  grave  of  the  deceafed ;  for 
though  the  Ruffians  do  not  believe  in  purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  their 
departed  friend  may  be  affifted  by  prayer,  in  bis  long  journey  to  the  place  ot 
his  deftination  after  this  life. 

Punishments.]  The  Ruffians  are  remarkable  for  the  feverity  and  variety 
of  their  punifnments,  which  are  both  inflicted  and  endured  with  a  wonderful 
infenfibility.  Peter  the  Great  ufed  to  fufpend  the  robbers  upon  the  Wolga, 
and  other  parts  of-his  dominions,  by  iron  hooks  fixed  to  their  ribs,  on  gibbets, 
where  they  writhed  themfelves  to  death,  Lundreds,  nay  thoulands,  at  a  time. 
The  fingle  and  double  knout  were  lately  infh&ed  upon  ladies,  as  well  as  men 
of  quality.  Both  of  them  are  excruciating  ;  but  in  the  double  knout  the  hands 
are  bound  behind  the  prifoner’s  back,  and  the  cord  being  fixed  to  a  pully,  lifts 
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Ihim  from  the  ground,  with  the  diflocation  of  both  his  Shoulders  ;  and  then  his 
back  is  in  a  manner  Sacrificed  by  the  executioner,  with  a  hard  thong  cut  from 
a  wild  afs’s  ikin'.  This  punifhrpent  has  been  fo  often  fatal,  that  a  furgeon 
generally  attends  the  patient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that  it  fhould  ceafe. 
it  is  not  always  the  number  of  the  tlrokes,  but  the  method  of  applying  them, 
which  occafions  the  death  of  the  criminal ;  for  the  executioner  can  kill  him  in 
three  or  four  blows,  by  linking  him  upon  the  ribs  ;  though  perfons  are  fome- 
times  recovered,  in  a  few  weeks,  who  have  received  three  hundred  ftrokes 
moderately  inflicted.  The  boring  and  cutting  out  of  the  tongue  are  like- 
wife  praftiled  in  Ruffia  ;  and  even  the  late  einprefs  Elizabeth,  though  (lie 
prohibited  capital  punifhments,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fuppofed 
jieceffity  of  tbofe  tortures. 

According  to  the  drift  letter  of  the  law,  there  are  no  capital  punifhments 
in  Ruffia ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  high-treafon  :  but  when  this  matter  is  tho¬ 
roughly  inveftigated,  there  is  much  lefs  humanity  in  it  than  has  been  fuppofed. 
For  there  are  many  felons  who  die  under  the  knout;  and  others  die  of  fa¬ 
tigue  in  their  journies  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  hardfhips  they  fuller  in  the 
mines ;  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  no  fewer  criminals  fuffer  death  in 
Ruffia  than  in  thofe  countries  where  capital  punilhmenta  are  authorifed  by 
the  laws. 

Felons,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having  their  cheeks  and  forehead 
marked,  are  fomqtimes  fentenced  for  life  to  the  publick  works  at  Cronfladt, 
Vifhnei,  Volfhock,  and  other  places  ;  but  the  common  praftice  is  to  fend 
them  into  Siberia,  where  they  are  condemned  for  life  to  the  mines  at  Ner- 
ffiink.  There  are  upon  an  average  from  1600  to  2000  convifts  at  thefe 
mines.  The  greateft  part  are  confined  in  barracks,  excepting  thofe  who  arc 
married  :  the  latter  are  permitted  to  build  huts,  near  the  mines,  for  themfelves 
and  families.  The  prohibition  of  torture  does  honour  to  the  humanity  of  the 
late  emprefs. 

Travelling.]  Among  the  many  conveniencies  introduced  of  late  into 
Ruffia,  chat  of  travelling  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  the  expence  very  trif¬ 
ling.  Nothing  ftrikes  either  a  reader  or  a  Stranger  more  than  the  facility 
with  which  the  Ruffians  perform  the  longed  and  molt  uncomfortable  journies. 
Like  their  Scandinavian  neighbours  already  deferibed,  they  travel  in  fledges 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  linden-tree,  lined  with  thick  felt,  drawn  by  reindeer, 
when  the  fnow  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  In  the  internal  parts 
of  Ruffia  horfes  draw  their  fledges ;  and  the  fledgeway  towards  February 
becomes  fo  well  beaten,  that  they  ereft  a  kind  of  coach  upon  the  fledges,  in 
which  they  may  lie  at  full  length,  and  fo  travel  night  and  day,  wrapt  up  in 
good  furs;  thus  they  often  perform  a  journey  of  about  400  miles,  fuch  as 
that  between  Peterfburgh  and  Mofcow,  in  thiee  days  and  nights.  Pier  im¬ 
perial  majefty,  in  her  journies,  was  drawn  in  a  Ivoufe  which  contained  a  bed, 
a  table,  chairs,  and  other  conveniences  for  four  people,  by  24  poll  horfes  ; 
and  the  houfe  itfelf  was  fixed  on  a  fledge. 

Different  nations  7  As  the  prefent  fubjefts  of  the  Ruffian  empire 

subject  to  Russia,  j  in  its  mod  extenfive  fenfe,  are  the  descendants  of 
many  different  people,  and  inhabit  prodigious  trafts  of  country,  fo  we  find 
among  them  a  vaft  variety  of  character  and  manners  ;  and  the  great  reforma¬ 
tions  introduced  of  late  years,  as  well  as  the  difeoverics  made,  render  former 
accounts  to  be  but  little  depended  upon.  Many  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit 
large  portions  of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  now  live  in  fixed  houfes  and  villages, 
cultivate  the  land,  and  pay  tribute  like  other  fubjefts.  Till  lately  they  were 
not  admitted  into  th^r  Ruffian  armies;  but  now  they  make  excellent  Soldiers. 
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Ocher  Ruffian  Tartars  retain  their  old  wandering  lives.  Both  Tides  of  the 
Wolga  are  inhabited  by  Tfchermifcs  andMorduars  a  peaceable,  induftrious 
people.  The  Bafkirs  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  trad  that  reaches 
from  Kafan  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  ;  and  have  certain  privileges  of  which 
they  are  tenacious.  The  wandering  Kalmucs  occupy  the  red  oi  the  trad  to 
Ailracan,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Usbecs ;  and  in  coniideration  of  certain 
prefehts  they  received  from  her  imperial  majedy,  they  ferved  in  her  armies  with¬ 
out  pay,  but  are  apt  to  plunder  equally  friends  or  foes. 

The  CoJJacs  who  lately  made  a  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Europe, 
were  originally  Pofifh  peafants,  and  ferved  in  the  Ukraine,  as  militia  againll 
the  Tartars.  Being  opprcfftd  by  their  unfeeling  lords,  a  part  of  them  moved 
to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  and  there  edablifhed  a  colo¬ 
ny.  They  were  foon  after  joined,  in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments  of 
their  countrymen  :  and  they  reduced  Afoph,  which  they  were  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  to  the  Turks,  after  laying  it  in  afhes.  They  next  put  themfelves  under 
the  protedion  of  the  Ruffians,  built  Circafka,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Don  ;  and 
their  poffeffions  which  confiftcd  of  thirty-nine  towns  on  both  Tides  that  river, 
reached  from  Ribna  to  Afoph.  They  there  lived  in  a  country  which  they 
took  care  to  cultivate  ;  and  they  were  10  wedded  to  their  original  cuitoms, 
that  they  were  little  better  that  nominal  fubjeds  to  the  czars,  till  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great.  They  profeffed  the  Greek  religion  ;  their  inclinations 
were  warlike,  and  they  occafionally  ferved  againd  the  Tartarsand  Turks  on 
the  Palus  Maeotis. 

The  mien  and  charader  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan,  and  of  thofe  derived 
from  them,  are  very  uniform,  and  may  ferve  for  the  charadenftic  marks  of 
ail  the  Mahometan  Tartars  in  their  neighbourhood.  Very  few  of  them  are 
tall  ;  but  they  are  generally  ftraight  and  well  made,  have  frnall  faces,  with 
frelh  complexions,  and  a  fprightiy  and  agreeable  air.  They  are  haughty  and 
jealous  of  their  honour,  but  of  a  very  moderate  capacity.  They  are  fober 
and  frugal,  dextrous  at  mechanical  trades,  and  fond  ofneatneis.-  I  he  iar- 
tarian  women  are  of  a  wholefome  complexion  rattier  than  handlome,  and  of  a 
good  conllituiion  ;  from  their  earlied  infancy  they  are  accudomed  to  labour, 
retirement,  modesty,  and  lubmiffion.  Rhe  Tai tars  of  Calati  take  great  cate 
of  the  education  of  their  children.  They  habituate  their  youth  to  labour,  to 
fobriety,  and  to  a  Itrid  obfervance  of  the  manners  of  their  anceftors.  They  are 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  arc  intirudfed  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  Even  the  fmalleft  village  has  its  chapel,  fchool, 
prielt  and  fchool-mader  ;  though  fome  of  thefe  prieds  and  fchool-maders 
are  not  much  fkilied  in  the  Arabic  language.  The  bed  Tartarian  academies 
in  the  Ruffian  empire  are  thole  of  Kaian,  Toboifk,  and  Adrachan,  which 
are  under  the  diredtion  of  thegagouns,  or  high-prieds.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  fmall  co'Iedtions  of  hidorical  anecdotes  in  manufeript,  in  the  huts  of 
the  boors  :  and  their  merchants,  befides  what  thofe  little  libraries  contain, 
are  pretty  extenfively  acquainted  with  the  hidory  of  their  own  people,  and 
that  of  the  circumjacent  dates,  with  the  antiquities  of  each,  buch  as  chufe  to 
make  a  progrefs  in  theology,  enter  themfelves  into  the  fchools  of  Bougharia, 
which  are  more  complete  than  the  others. 

The  Tartar  citizens  of  Kaian,  Oreuberg,  and  other  governments,  carry  on 
commerce,  exercife  fcveral  trades,  and  have  fome  manufadfories.  R  heir  man¬ 
ner  of  dealing  is  chiefly  by  way  of  barter  ;  coin  is  very  rarely  ieen  among 
them,  and  bills  of  exchange  never.  They  are  not  in  general  very  enterpri- 
fing  ;  but  as  they  extend  their  connections  by  partners  and  clerks,  many  of 
them  carry  on  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs,  which  their  parfimonious  way  of  life 
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renders  very  lucrative.  At  Kafan  they  make  a  trade  of  preparing  what  i$ 
called  in  England,  Morocco-lcather.  The  villages  of  thefe  people  compre¬ 
hend  from  ten,  to  one  hundred  farms.  Molt  of  them  a!fo  contain  tanners, 
(hoe  makers,  taylors,  dyers,  1'miths,  and  carpenters. 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Tartar  citizens  and  villagers  of 
Aftrachan  are  perfeftly  fimilar  with  thofe  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  In  the 
city  of  Aftrachan  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goods,  built  of  bricks,  and 
feveral  (hops  upon  arches.  They  carry  on  an  important  commerce  with 
the  Armenians,  Perfians,  Indians,  and  Bougharians  ;  and  their  manufa&o- 
ries  of  Morocco  leather,  cottons,  camelots,  and  filks,  are  in  a  very  thriving 
ftate. 

The  Finns  are  of  Afiatic  origin,  and  have  a  clofe  refemblance  to  the  Lap¬ 
landers,  only  they  are  more  civilifed,  and  better  informed.  They  live  iu  towns 
and  villages,  have  fchools  and  academies,  and  make  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts 
and  fciences.  They  profefs  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  ufe  the  Chriftian  sera  in 
their  chronology.  They  carry  on  commerce,  and  exercife  molt  of  the  commo* 
trades.  The  Boors  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fifhing. 
They  are  great  eaters,  making  five  meals  a  day,  and  are  immoderately  fond  of 
brandy.  They  enjoy  a  confiderable  degree  of  freedom,  as  the  Ruffian  go¬ 
vernment  has  continued  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  they 
formerly  had  under  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

The  Vctaich ,  who  are  a  Finnilh  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  provinces  of  Via- 
tik,  in  the  government  of  Kafan.  Some  of  the  Votiaks  are  Chriftians ;  but 
great  part  of  them  are  heathens  and  idolaters  ;  though  even  thefe  believe  the 
dodhine  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments. 

The  OJiiahi  who  are  likewife  a  Finnilh  race,  are  one  of  the  moft  numerous 
nations  of  Siberia.  Before  they  were  in  fubjedtion  to  Ruffia,  they  were  go¬ 
verned  by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  their  defeendants  are  ftill  reputed 
noble.  Thefe  people  divide  themfelves  into  different  ftocks  or  tribes,  they 
choofe  their  chiefs  from  among  the  progeny  of  their  ancient  rulers.  Thefe 
maintain  peace  and  good  order,  and  fuperintend  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 

They  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters  and  are  extremely  ig¬ 
norant  ;  they  can  reckon  as  far  as  ten,  but  no  farther,  as  is  the  cafe  of  other 
Finnilh  nations. 

The  Vogoulszre  rather  below  the  middle  ftature,  have  generally  black  hair, 
and  a  fcanty  beard.  Their  principal  occupation  is  in  the  chace,  in  which  they 
difeover  much  eagernefs  and  addrefs  ;  ufing  indiferiminately  fire  arms,  the 
bow,  and  the  fpear.  They  are  alfo  Ikiiful  in  contriving  traps,  fnares,  and 
gins,  and  all  the  lures  of  game.  ' 

The  Hfchouwafches  dwell  along  the  two  fides  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Nifchnei,  Novogorod,  Kafan,  and  Orenberg.  They  never  live  in 
towns,  but  affetnble  in  fmall  villages,  and  choofe  the  forefts  for  their  habita¬ 
tions.  They  are  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  procure  for  that  purpofe  ferew- 
barrel  mufkets,  which  they  prefer  to  the  bow.  One  of  their  marriage  ce¬ 
remonies  is,  that  on  the  wedding  night  the  bride  is  obliged  to  pull  off  her 
hulband’s  boots.  A  late  writer  fays,  “  Among  the  Tfchouwafches  the  huf- 
“  band  is  mafter  of  the  houfe  ;  he  orders  every  thing  himfelf ;  and  it  is  the 
“  duty  of  the  wife  to  obey  without  reply  ;  a  cuftorn  calculated  to  prevent 
“  domeftic  broils.  Accordingly  quarrels  are  very  uncommon  in  the  families 
“  of  the  Tfchouwafches.” 

The  Kirguiftans  have  a  frank  and  prepoffeffing  air,  fimilar  to  that  which 
charadterifes  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  They  have  a  lharp  but  not  a  fierce  look, 
and  fmaller  eyes  than  thofe  Tartars.  They  have  good  natural  fenfe,  and  are 
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affable,  and  high  fpirited  ;  but  fond  of  their  eafe,  and  voluptuous.  They 
dwell  always  in  portable  huts,  wandering  about  their  deferts  in  fearch  of  paf- 
turage  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  conftitutes  their  principal  occupation. 
The  decoration  of  their  houfes  employs  them  almoft  as  much  as  that  of  their 
perfons  ;  they  have  generally  elegant  fiddles,  handfome  houfings,  arrd  orna¬ 
mented  bridles.  They  are  great  eaters;  and  they  alfo  fmoke  tobacco  to 
excefs.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  fmoke,  and  take  fnuff ;  they  keep 
the  latter  in  little  horns  fattened  to  their  girdles.  The  great  and  wealthy 
live  perfectly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  are  diftin- 
guiflied  only  by  the  numerous  trains  that  accompany  them  in  their  cavalcades, 
and  the  quantity  of  huts  which  furround  their  quarters,  inhabited  by  their 
wives,  children,  and  flaves. 

The  Tungujians  form  one  of  the  rnoft  numerous  nations  of  Siberia.  They 
are  of  a  middle  ftature,  well  made,  and  of  a  good  mien.  Their  fight  and 
hearing  are  of  a  degree  of  acutenefs  and  delicacy  that  is  almoft  incredible  j 
but  their  organs  of  fmelling  and  feeling  are  confiderably  more  blunt  than 
ours.  They  are  acquainted  with  almoft  every  tree  and  Hone  within  the 
circuit  of  their  ufual  perambulations  ;  and  they  can  even  defcvibe  a  courfe  of 
forne  hundred  miles  by  the  configurations  of  the  trees  and  ftones  they  meet 
with,  and  can  enable  others  to  take  the  fame  route  by  fuch  defcriptions. 
They  alfo  difcover  the  tradls  of  the  game  by  the  coropreffion  of  the  grafs  or 
mofs.  They  alfo  learn  foreign  languages  with  eafe,  are  alert  on  horfeback, 
good  hunters,  and  dextrous  at  the  bow. 

The  Kalmucs  are  a  courageous  tribe,  and  numerous :  for  the  mod  part 
raw  boned  and  ftout.  Their  vifage  is  fo  flat,  that  the  skull  of  a  Kalmuc  may 
be  eafily  known  from  others.  They  have  thick  lips,  a  fmall  nofe,  a  flioit 
chin,  the  complexion  a  reddifh  and  yellowifh  brown.  Their  cloathing  is 
oriental,  and  their  heads  are  exaftly  Chinefe.  Some  of  their  women  wear  a 
large  golden  ring  in  their  noftrils.  Their  principal  food  is  animals,  tame  and 
wild,  and  even  their  chiefs  will  feed  upon  cattle  that  have  died  of  diftemper  or 
age,  and  let  it  ftink  ever  fo  much  :  fo  that  in  every  horde  the  flefh  market 
hath  the  appearance  of  a  lay-ftal!  of  carion  :  they  eat  likewife  the  roots  and 
plants  of  tiieir  deferts.  They  are  great  eaters  ;  but  can  endure  want  for  a 
long  time  without  complaint.  Both  fexes  fmoke  continually  ;  during  the 
fummer  they  keep  to  the  north,  and  in  the  winter  to  the  fouthern  defarts. 
They  deep  upon  felt  or  carpeting,  and  cover  themfeives  with  the  fame. 

The  Kamlfchaclales  have  a  lively  imagination,  a  ftrong  memory,  and  a  great 
genius  for  imitation.  Their  chief  employments  are  hunting  and  fifliing. 
The  chace  furnifhes  them  with  fables,  foxes,  and  other  game.  They  are  very 
expert  at  fifhing,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  feafon  for  it. 
They  eat  and  drink  great  quantities :  but  as  what  they  eat  is  always  cold, 
their  teeth  are  very  fine.  Dogs  are  their  only  domeftic  animals,  and  they 
put  a  high  value  upon  them.  Some  of  them  travel  in  fmall  carriages  drawn 
by  dogs;  and  a  complete  Kamtfchadalian  equipage,  dog’s  hainefs,  and  all, 
cods  in  that  country  4I.  10s.  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The  Kamtfchadales 
believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  before  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Chriftian  religion.  They  are  fuperftitious  to  extravagance,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fingular  and  capricious  in  the  different  enjoyments  of  life,  particularly 
their  convivial  entertainments. 

The  manners  of  the  Siberians  were  formerly  fo  barbarous,'  that  Peter  the 
Great  thought  he  could  not  inflift  a  greater  punilhment  upon  his  capital  ene¬ 
mies,  the  Swedes,  than  by  banifliing  them  to  Siberia.  The  effeft  was,  that 
the  Swedifh  officers  and  foldiers  introduced  European  ufages  and  manufac¬ 
tures  iato  the  country,  and  thereby  acquired  a  comfortable  living.  In  this 
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wide  and  forlorn  region,  that  was  folong  unknown  to  Europe,  fome  new 
mines  have  lately  been  difcovered,  which,  upon  their  fird  opening,  have  yielded 
45, coo  pounds  of  fine  iilver,  and  which  is  laid  to  have  been  obtained  with 
little  difficulty  or  expence.  But  Kamtfchatka  is  now  confidered  as  the  moil 
horrid  place  of  exile  in  the  vail  empire  of  Ruffia,  and  here  fome  of  the  greateft 
criminals  are  Cent. 

Religion.]  The  cdablilhed  religion  of  Ruffia  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  by  far  too  numerous  and  complicated  to 
be  difcuffed  here.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  deny  the  pope’s  fuprema* 
cy  ;  and  though  they  difclaim  image  worfhip,  they  retain  many  idolatrous 
and  fuperllitious  cuftoms.  Their  churches  are  full  of  pictures  of  faints,  whom 
they  confider  as  mediators.  They  obferve  a  number  of  fads  and  lents,  fo  that 
they  live  half  the  year  very  abdemioudy  :  an  inditution  which  is  extremely 
convenient  for  the  foil  and  climate.  They  have  many  peculiar  notions  with 
regard  to  the  facraments  and  Trinity.  They  oblige  their  bilhops,  but 
not  their  prieds  to  celibacy.  Peter  the  Great  (hewed  his  profound  know¬ 
ledge  in  government,  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  reformation  of  his  church. 
He  broke  the  dangerous  powers  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  great  clergy.  He 
declared  himfelf  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and  preferved  the  fubordinations  of 
metropolitans,  archbilhops,  and  bifhops.  Their  prieds  have  no  fixed  income, 
but  depend  for  fubfidence  upon  the  benevolence  of  their  docks  and  hearers. 
Peter,  after  edablilhing  this  great  political  reformation,  left  his  clergy  in  full 
poffeffion  of  their  idle  ceremonies :  nor  did  he  cut  off  the  beards  of  his 
clergy  ;  that  impolitic  attempt  was  referved  for  the  late  emperor,  and  great¬ 
ly  contributed  to  his  fatal  catadrophe.  Before  his  days,  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  both  fexes  were  diut  up  in  convents  ;  nor  has  it  been  found  prudent 
entirely  to  aboliih  thofe  focieties.  The  abufes  of  them,  however,  are  in  a 
great  meafure  removed  ;  for  no  male  can  become  a  monk  till  he  is  turned  of 
thirty  ;  and  no  female  a  nun,  till  fne  is  fifty  ;  and  even  then  not  without  per- 
miffion  of  their  fuperiors. 

The  conquered  provinces,  as  already  obferved,  retain  the  exercife  of  their 
own  religion  ;  but  fuch  is  the  extent  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  many  of 
its  l’ubjeCts  are  Mahometans,  and  more  of  them  no  better  than  Pagans,  in 
Siberia  and  the  uncultivated  countries.  Many  ill  judged  attempts  have 
been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have  only  tended  to  confirm  them 
in  their, infidelity.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarpa,  is  a  flouridiing  colony  of 
Moravian  brethren,  to  which  the  founders  have  given  the  name  of  Sarapta  ; 
the  beginning  of  the  fettlement  was  in  1765,  with  didinguifned  privileges 
from  the  imperial  court. 

Language.]  The  common  language  of  Ruffia  is  a  mixture  of  the  Po- 
lifh  and  Sclavonian  ;  their  prieds,  however,  and  the  moll  learned  clergy,  make 
-  ufe  of  what  is  called  modern  Greek;  and  they  who  know  that  language  in 
its  purity,  are  at  no  lofs  for  underdanding  it  in  its  corrupted  date.  The  Ruf- 
-fians  have  thirty  fix  letters,  the  forms  of  which  have  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
the  Old  Greek  alphabet. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Ruffians  have  hitherto  made  but 
an  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters  :  but  the  great  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  their  fovereigns  of  late,  in  the  inditution  ot  academies,  and 
other  literary  board,,  has  produced  fufficient  proofs  that  they  are  noway  de¬ 
ficient  as  to  intellectual  abilities.  The  papers  exhibited  by  them  at  their  aca¬ 
demical  meetings,  have  been  favourably  received  all  over  Europe  ;  efpecially 
thofe  that  relate  to  adronomy,  the  mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy. 
The  fpeeches  pronounced  by  the  bilhop  of  Turer,  the  metropolitan  of  Novo- 
gorod,  the  vice  chancellor,  and  the  marffial,  at  the  opening  ot  the  commiffion 
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for  a  new  code  of  laws,  are  elegant  and  clafiical ;  and  the  jprogrefs  which 
learning  has  made  in  that  empire,  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with 
the  fpecimens  of  literature  published  both  at  Petersburgh  and  Mofcow,  is  an 
evidence,  that  the  Ruffians  are  not  unqualified  to  fhine  in  the  arts  and 
fciences.  However,  the  efforts  to  civilize  them  did  not  begin  with  Peter  the 
Great,  but  were  much  older.  A  fmall  glimmering,  like  the  firft  day-break, 
was  feen  under  Czar  Iwan,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  This  became 
more  confpicuous  under  Alexius  Michaelowitz  ;  but  under  Peter  it  burft 
forth  with  the  fplendor  of  a  rifing  fun,  and  hath  continued  ever  fince  to  af- 
cend  towards  its  meridian. 

Universities. 3  Three  colleges  were  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  at 
Mofcow ;  one  for  claffical  learning  and  philofophy,  the  fecond  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  third  for  navigation  and  aftronomy.  To  thefe  he  added  a 
difpenfary,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  under  the  care  of  fome 
able  German  chemifts  and  apothecaries  ;  who  furniffi  medicines  not  only  to 
the  army,  but  all  over  the  kingdom.  And  within  thefe  few  years,  Mr.  de 
Shorealow,  high  chamherlain  to  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Peter 
the  Great,  has  founded  an  univerfity  in  this  city.  The  emprefs  Catharine 
alfo  founded  an  univerfity  at  Petersburgh,  and  invited  fome  of  themoft  learn¬ 
ed  foreigners  in  every  faculty,  who  are  provided  with  good  falaries  ;  and  alfo 
a  military  academy,  where  the  young  nobility  and  officers  fons  are  taught  the 
art  of  war.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  fame  royal 
benefaftrefs,  that  (he  founded  a  number  of  fchools  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  claffes  of  her  fubjefts,  throughout  the  beft  inhabited  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  an  inftitution  which  entitles  the  great  Catharine,  as  much  as  any  of 
her  predeceffors,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Ruffian  nation. 

Cities,  towns,  palaces,")  Petersburgh  naturally  takes  the  lead  in  this 
and  other  buildings,  j  divifion.  It  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Neva, 
with  the  lake  Ladoga,  already  mentioned,  in  latitude  60 :  but  the  reader 
may  have  a  better  idea  of  its  fituation,  by  being  informed  that  it  {lands  on 
both  fides  of  the  river  Neva,  between  that  lake  and  the  bottom  of  the  Finland 
gulf.  In  the  year  1703,  this  city  confided  of  a  few  fmall  fifliing  huts,  on 
a  fpot  fo  waterifh  and  fwampy,  that  the  ground  was  formed  into  nine  iflands  ; 
by  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  its  principal  quarters  are  ffill  divided. 
Without  entering  into  too  minute  a  defeription  of  this  wonderful  city,  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  extends  about  fix  miles  every  way ;  and  contains 
every  ftrudture  for  magnificence,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  revenue,  na¬ 
vigation,  war,  commerce,  and  the  like,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moll  ce¬ 
lebrated  cities  in  Europe.  But  there  is  a  convent  which  deferves  particular 
notice,  in  which  440  young  ladies  are  educated  at  the  expence  of  the  emprefs  ; 
200  of  them  of  fuperior  rank,  and  the  others,  daughters  of  citizens,  and 
tradefmen,  who,  after  a  certain  time  allotted  to  their  education,  quit  the 
convent  with  improvements  fuitable  to  their  conditions  of  life,  and  thofe 
of  the  lower  clafs  are  prefented  with  a  fum  of  money  as  a  dowry  if  they  marry, 
or  to  procure  to  themfelves  a  proper  livelihood.  Near  to  this  convent  is  a 
Foundling  Hofpital,  affiftant  to  that  noble  one  eftabliffied  at  Mofcow,  and 
where  the  mother  may  come  to  be  delivered  privately,  and  then,  after  tire 
utmoft  attention  to  her,  ffie  leaves  the  child  to  the  ftate,  as  a  parent  more 
capable  of  promoting  its  welfare. 

As  Petersburgh  is  the  emporium  of  Ruffia,  the  number  of  foreign  (hips 
trading  to  it  in  the  fummer  time  is  furprifing.  In  winter  3000  one-horfe 
fledges  arc  employed  for  paffengers  in  the  ftreets.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  there 
arc  400,000  inhabitants  in  this  city ;  and  it  is  ornamented  with  thirty-five 
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great  churches ;  for  in  it  almoft  every  feCt  of  the  Chriftian  religion  is  tole¬ 
rated.  It  alfo  sontain8  five  palaces,  forne  of  which  are  fuperb,  particularly  that 
which  is  called  the  New  Summer  Palace,  near  the  Triumphal  Port,  which  is 
an  elegant  piece  of  architecture.  This  magnificent  city  is  defended  on  that 
fide  next  the  fea  by  the  fortrefs  of  Cronfiadt ;  which,  coniidering  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  danger  of  navigating  a  large  naval  force  through  the  gulf  of  Fin¬ 
land,  is  fufficicnt  to  guard  it  on  that  tide  from  the  attempts  of  any  enemy. 
Petersburgh  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ingris,  one  of  Peter  the  Great’s 
conqueHs  from  the  Swedes.  All  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  is  covered 
with  country  houfes  and  gardens. 

The  city  of  Mofcow  was  formerly  the  glory  of  this  great  empire,  and  it 
Hill  continues  confiderable  enough  to  figure  among  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
It  Hands,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  river  from  whence  it  takes 
its  name,  in  lat.  55  45,  and  about  1414  miles  north  eaft  of  Londpn  j  and 
though  its  ftreets  are  not  regular,  it  prefents  a  very  picturefque  appearance ; 
for  it  contains  fuch  a  number  of  gardens,  groves,  lawns,  and  ftreams,  that 
it  feems  rather  to  be  a  cultivated  country,  than  a  city.  The  ancient  mag¬ 
nificence  of  this  city  feems  to  be  incredible,  were  it  not  attefted  by  the  molt 
unqueHionable  authors :  but  we  are  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  un¬ 
cultivated  Hate  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which  might  have  made  it  appear 
with  a  greater  luftre  in  a  traveller’s  eyes.  Neither  Voltaire  nor  Bufching 
give  us  any  fatisfaCtory  account  of  this  capital ;  and  little  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  authors  who  divide  it  into  regular  quarters,  and  each  quarter  in¬ 
habited  by  a  different  order  or  profeffion.  Bufching  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  lar- 
geft  city  in  Europe  ;  but  that  can  be  only  meant  as  to  the  ground  it  Hands  on, 
computed  to  be  16  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Mofcow  contains  1600  churches  and  convents,  and  forty-three  palaces  or 
fquares.  Bufching  makes  the  merchants’  exchange  to  contain  about  6000 
fine  fiiops,  which  difplay  a  vaH  parade  of  commerce,  efpecially,  to  and  from 
China.  No  city  difplays  a  greater  contrail  than  Molcovv,  of  magnificence 
and  meannefs  i'n  building.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  are 
miferable  timber  booths :  but  their  palaces,  churches,  convents,  and  other 
public  edifices  are  fpacious  and  lofty.  The  Krimlin,  or  grand  imperial  pa¬ 
lace,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moH  fuperb  HruClures  in  the  world  :  it 
Hands  in  the  interior  circle  of  the  city,  and  contains  the  old  imperial  palace, 
pleafure  houfe  and  Hables,  a  victualling  houfe,  the  palace  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five  convents,  four  parilh  churches, 
the  arfenal,  with  the  public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All  the  churches 
in  the  Krimlin  have  beautiful  fpires,  mofi  of  them  gilt,  or  covered  with  fil- 
ver  ;  the  architecture  is  in  the  Gothic  tafle  ;  but  the  infides  of  the  churches 
are  richly  ornamented  ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  faints  are  decorated  with  gold, 
filver,  and  precious  Hones.  Mention  is  made  of  the  cathedral,  which  has  no 
.fewer  than  nine  towers,  covered  with  copper  double  gilt,  and  contains  a 
filver  branch  with  48  lights,  laid  to  weigh  2800  pounds.  A  volume  would 
fcarcely  ftiffice  to  recount  the  other  particulars  of  the  magnificence  of  this 
city.  Its  fumptnous  monuments  of  the  great  dukes  and  czars,  the  maga¬ 
zine,  the  patriarchal  palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery,  ate  noble  firuCture?. 
The  public  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  barbarous  anecdote,  that  the  czar, 
John  Bafilides,  ordered  the  architect  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  eye  fight,  that  he  might  never  contrive  its  equal.  The  Hory  is 
improbable,  and  might  take  its  rife  from  the  arbitrary  dilpofition  of  that  great 
prince.  I  lhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  mention  the  great  bell  of  Mofcow; 
where  the  inhabitants  are  fo  difiraCtedly  fond  of  bells,  that  they  are  always 
tingling  in  every  quarter.  The  jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the 
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virgin  Mary,  in  the  Krimlin  church,  and  its  other  furniture,  can  be  only 
equalled  by  what  is  feen  at  the  famous  Holy  Houfe  of  Loretto  in  Italy.  Mr. 
Voltaire  fays,  that  Peter,  who  was  attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not  negleft 
Mofcow  at  the  time  he  was  bui!ding.Petersburgh  ;  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  paved, 
adorned  it  with  noble  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with  manufactures. 

The  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Mofcow  is  an  excellent  inftitution,  and  appears 
to  be  under  very  judicious  regulations.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  em* 
prefs,  and  is  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions,  legacies,  and  other  cha¬ 
ritable  endowments.  It  is  an  immenfe  pile  of  building,  of  a  quadrangular 
fhape,  and  contains  3000  foundlings :  when  the  eilaoblhment  is  complete,  it 
is  intended  to  contain  8000.  They  are  taken  great  care  of;  and  at  the  age 
of  fouiteen  they  have  liberty  of  choofing  any  particular  branch  of  trade  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  there  are  different  fpecies  of  manufactures  eftablifhed  in  the 
hofpital.  When  they  have  gone  through  a  certain  apprenticefhip,  or  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  they  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  fetting  up  for  themlelves : 
a  fum  of  money  is  beitowed  upon  each  foundling  for  that  purpofe,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  in  any  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  This  is  a 
very  confiderable  privilege  in  Ruffia,  where  the  peafants  are  flaves,  and  cannot 
leave  their  villages  without  the  permiffion  of  their  mailers. 

Nothing  can  be  laid  with  certainty  as  to  the  population  of  Mofcow. 
When  lord  Carlifle  was  the  Englilh  ambafiador  there,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  this  city  was  1 2  miles  in  compafs,  and  thenumber  of  houfes  were  computed 
at  40,000.  Voltaire  fays  that  when  he  wrote,  Mofcow  was  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  that  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  500,000.  .  Mr.  Coxe 
confirms  the  account  of  the  circumference  of  this  city,  but  he  thinks  the  ac¬ 
count  of  its  population  much  exaggerated  ;  according  to  an  account  which 
was  given  to  him  by  an  Englifh  gentleman,  which  he  received  from  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  police,  and  which  he  fays  may  be  relied  on,  Mofcow  contains 
within  the  ramparts  250,000,  and  in  the  adjacent  villages  50,000. 

Curiosities,  j)  This  article  affords  no  great  entertainment,  as  Ruffia  has 
but  lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of  civihfed  nations.  She  can  however, 
produce  many  fiupendous  monuments  of  the  public  fp.rit  of  her  fovereigns; 
particularly  her  canals  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  benefit  of  commeice. 
Siberia  is  full  of  old  iepulchres  of  an  unknown  nation,  whofe  initruments  and 
arms  were  all  made  of  copper.  In  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiltory  at  Peter  f- 
burgh,  is  a  rhinocerus,  dug  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Valui,  with  his  skin, 
and  hair  upon  it,  perfedl.  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  paffion  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  have  for  bell  ringing  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  great  bell  of  Mofcow, 
the  largeft  in  the  world,  weighs,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  “  432,000  pounds 
“  and  which  exceeds  in  bignefs  every  bell  in  the  known  world.  Its  lize  is  fo 
“  enormous,  that  I  could  fcarcely  have  given  credit  to  the  account  of  its 
“  magnitude,  if  I  had  not  examined  it  myfelf,  and  afeertained  its  dimenfions 
«  with  great  exadlnefs.  Its  height  is  nineteen  feet,  its  circumference  at  the 
“  bottom  twenty-one  yards  eleven  inches,  its  greateft  thicknefs  twenty-three 
“  inches.  It  was  calf  in  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne  :  but  the  beam  on 
which  it  hung,  being  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a  large  piece  is  broken  cut  of  it ;  fo 
that  it  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufelefs.  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  late  memoirs  mentions 
a  bell  at  Mofcow  founded  in  Czar  Boris’s  time,  19  feet  high,  23  in  diameter, 
and  two  in  thicknefs,  that  weighed  336,000  pounds.  I  he  building  of 
Petersburgh,  and  raifing  it  of  a  fudden  irom  a  few  hilling  huts  to  be  a  popu¬ 
lous  and  rich  city,  is  perhaps  a  cunofity  hardly  to  be  paralleled  fince  the 
erection  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The  lame  may  be  laid  of  the  fortreh  of 
Cronftadt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburgh,  which  isalmofl  impregnable. 
This  fortrefs  and  city  employed  for  feme  years  300,000  men  inlaying  its 
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Foundation,  and  driving  piles  night  and  day  ;  a  work  which  no  monarch  ia 
Europe  (  Peter  excepted)  could  have  executed.  The  whole  plan,  with  a  very 
little  affiffance  from  fome  German  engineers,  was  drawn  by  his  own  hand. 
Equally  wonderful  was  the  navy  which  he  raifed  to  his  people  at  the  time 
when  they  could  hardly  be  faid  to  have  poffeffed  a  (hip  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  What  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  he  often  wrought  in  perfon  in  all 
thofe  amazing  works,  with  tbe  fame  affiduity  as  if  he  had  been  a  common 
labourer. 

Commerce,  and  ma-1  The  commerce  of  an  empire  extending  over  luck 
ritime  force.  j  an  immenfe  tradt  of  country  as  Ruffia,  mult  natu- 
Tally  be  gi  eat  and  important,  but  it  never  attained  fuch  a  degree  of  profpenty  as 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  emprefs  Catharine.  Her  productions  and  exports,  in 
general,  are  many,  and  very  valuable,  viz.  furs  and  peltry  of  various  kinds,  red 
leather,  linen  and  thread,  iron,  copper,  fail-clcth,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and 
tar,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  ifinglafs,  linfeed-oil,  pot  alb,  foap,  feathers,  train-oil, 
hog’s  briftles,  musk,  rhubarb  and  other  drugs,  timber,  and  alfo  raw  filk  fioru 
China  and  Perfia. 

The  Ukraine  may  be  called  the  granary  of  the  empire ;  the  belt  corn, 
hemp,  flax,  honey,  and  wax,  come  from  this  fertile  province,  and  10, coo 
head  of  horned  cattle  are  annually  fent  from  its  paftures  into  Silelia  and 

Saxony.  . 

She  carries  on  a  commerce  over-land,  by  Caravans  to  China,  chiefly  in 
furs:  and  they  bring  back  from  thence,  tea,  (ilk,  cotton,  gold,  &c.  1o 
Bocharia,  near  the  river  Oxus  in  Tartary,  Ruffia,  fends  her  own  merchandize, 
in  return  for  Indian  filks,  curled  lamb  skins,  and  ready  money  ;  and  alfo  for 
the  annual  fairof  Samarcand.  In  1790,  the  trade  of  Petersburgh  and  Riga 
alone,  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  trade  of  the  whole  empire  had  done  in 
1762,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  commerce  of  the  empire  then  amounted  to 
about  io,oco,ocol.  iterling.  In  1 797»  the  imports  into  Petersburgh  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  4,000,000 1.  The  commerce  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas 
though  of  inferior  moment,  are  coniiderable.  I  he  chief  exports  from  the 
Euxine  are  furs,  fait  beef,  butter,  cordage,  corn,  &c.  From  Altracan  are  ex¬ 
ported  many  European  manufadtures,  the  chief  imports  are  raw  filk,  rice, 
dried  fruits,  &c.  The  internal  commerce  of  Ruffia  is  alfo  very  confiderable. 
The  coin  current  in  the  empire  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  30,000,000  1.  the 
paper- currency  to  about  2c,ooc,oco  1. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Archangel,  which  lies  upon  the  White 
Sea,  was  the  only  port  of  naval  communication  which  Ruffia  had  with  the  reft 
of  Europe ;  but  it  was  fubjedt  to  a  long  and  tempettuous  voyage.  T.  hey 
have  now  13  ports,  ^.rchangel,  Petersburgh,  Riga,  Revel,  Perneau,  Narva, 
Wibourg,  Fredericklham,  Aftracan,  and  Kola,  and  the  three  opened  in  their 
new  conqaeits.  This  town  is  about  three  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  built  all  of  wood,  excepting  the  exchange,  which  is  of  ftone. 
Notwithftanding  the  decreafe  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  by  building  Peteif- 
burgh,  it  ftill  exports  a  confiderable  quantity  of  merchandife.  Their  malls 
and  timber  for  the  dock-yards  come  chiefly  from  the  forefls  of  Kafan,  that 
border  on  the  province  of  Altracan. 

Government,  laws,  and  J  The  fovereign  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is 
distinction  of  rank,  j  abfolute  and  defpotic  in  the  fuileft  extent  of 
thofe  terms,  and  mailer  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  fubjedts  ;  who, 
though  they  are  of  the  firft  nobility,  or  have  been  highly  inftrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  (late,  may,  notwithftanding,  for  the  moft  trifling 
offence,  or  even  for  no  offence  at  all,  be  feized  upon  and  fent  to  Siberia,  or 
made  to  drudge  for  life  upon  the  public  works,  and  have  all  their  goods  con- 
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fifcated,  whenever  the  fovereign  or  his  minifters  fliall  think  proper.  Perfons 
of  any  rank  may  be  baniftied  into  Siberia,  for  the  flighted  political  intrigue, 
and  their  pofftflions  being  confifcated,  a  whole  family  may  at  once  be  ruined 
by  the  inflnuations  of  an  artful  courtier.  The  fecret  court  of  chancery, which 
■was  a  tribunal  compofed  of  a  few  minifters  cho.en  by  the  fovereign,  had  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  families  at  their  mercy.  But  this  court  was  fuppref- 
fed  by  Peter  111. 

The  fyftem  of  civil  laws  at  prefent  eftablilhed  in  Ruffia,  is  very  imperfect, 
and  in  many  inflances  barbarous  and  unjuft  ;  being  an  affemblage  of  laws  and 
regulations  drawn  from  moft  of  the  dates  of  Europe,  ill  digefted,  and  in  many 
refpefts  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Ruffian  nation.  But  the 
late  emprefs  made  fome  attempts  to  reform  the  laws,  and  put  them  upon  a 
better  footing.  The  courts  ofjuftice  were  in  general  very  corrupt,  and  thofe 
by  whom  it  was  adminiftered  extremely  ignorant ;  but  the  emprefs  made  fome 
judicious  regulations,  and  fixed  a  certain  falary  to  the  office  of  judge,  which 
before  depended  on  the  contributions  of  the  unhappy  clients,  and  thus  the 
poor  were  without  hope  or  remedy. 

The  diftinftio'ns  of  rank  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Ruffian  conftitu- 
tion.  The  late  emprefles  took  the  title  of  Autocratrix  ;  which  implies,  that 
they  owed  their  dignity  to  no  earthly  power.  Their  ancient  nobility  were 
divided  into  knezes  or  knazeys,  boyars,  and  vaivods.  The  knezes  were 
fovereigns  upon  their  own  eftates,  till  they  were  reduced  by  the  czar ;  but 
they  ftill  retain  the  name.  The  boyars  were  nobility  under  the  knezes-; 
and  the  vaivods  were  governors  of  provinces ;  thofe  titles,  however,  fo  often, 
revived  the  ideas  of  their  ancient  power,  that  the  late  emprefles  intro¬ 
duced  among  their  fubjefts,  the  title  of  counts  and  princes,  and  the  other 
diftin&ions  of  nobility  that  are  common  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Revenue  and  expences.]  The  revenues  of  Ruffia  are  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  50,000,000  rubles;  which  valuing  the  ruble  at  four  (hillings  will 
be  equal  to  xo, coo, 000  fterling.  The  national  debt  is  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  little  or  nothing. 

The  Ruffian  armies  are  'railed  at  little  or  no  expence  ;  and,  while  in  their 
own  country,  fubfift  chiefly  on  provifions  furniftied  them  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  according  to  their  internal  valuation.  The  pay  of  a  foldier  fcarcely 
amounts  to  30  (hillings  yearly  :  in  garrifon  he  receives  only  five  rubles  yearly. 
The  pay  of  a  failor  and  a  gunner  is  a  ruble  a  month,  and  they  are  found  ia 
provifions  when  a  (hore.  The  other  expences  befides  the  payment  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  her  late  majefty,  the  number  and  difeipline  of  which  were- 
at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  «>f  her  greateft  predcceffors  was  very  confiderable.  Her 
court  was  elegant  and  magnificent  ;  her  guards  and  attendants  fplendid 
and  the  encouragement  (he  gave  to  learning,  the  improvements  of  the  arts, 
and  ufcful  difeoveries,  coft  her  vaft  fums,  exclufive  of  her  ordinary  expences 
of  date. 

Orders,  j  The  order  of  St.  Andrew  inftituted  by  Peter  the  Great,  ia 
1698,  to  animate  his  nobles  and  officers  in  the  wars  againft  the  Turks.  He 
ehofe  St.  Andrew  for  his  patron,  becaufe  by  tradition  he  was  the  founder  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  country.  The  knights  are  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in 
the  empire.  The  order  of  Sir  Alexander  Ne<wfki ,  was  alfo  inftituted  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  confirmed  by  the  emprefs  Catharine  I.  in  the  year 
1725.  The  order  of  St.  Catharine  was  inftituted  by  Peter  the  Great,  in 
honour  of  his  emprefs,  for  her  afliftance  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  I  he 
order  of  St.  George  inftituted  by  the  late  emprefs  Cathrine  II.  in  favour  of 
the  military  officers  in  her  fervice.  The  order  of  St.  Wolodemir  was  infti¬ 
tuted  about  O&ober  3d,  178.Z,  by  the  emprefs,  in  favour  of  tb.ofe  who  ferved 
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her  in  a  civil  capacity.  The  order  of  St.  Anne  of  Holfteiti,  in  memory  of 
Anne  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great. 

History.]  It  is  evident  both  from  ancient  hiftory  and  modern  d>f«overies, 
that  fome  of  the  moil  negle&ed  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  at  prefent  were 
formerly  rich  and  populous.  The  reader  who  throws  his  eyes  on  a  general 
map  of  Europe  and  Alia,  may  fee  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  and  their 
communication  by  rivers  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  richeft  provinces  in 
the  Roman  and  Greek  empires.  In  latter  times  the  Afiatic  part  of  Ruffin 
bordered  with  Samarcand  in  Tartary,  once  the  capital  under  Jenghis  Knan 
and  Tamerlane,  of  a  far  more  rich  and  powerful  empire  than  any  mentioned  in 
hiftory  ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  conqueft  of  Ruffia  was 
among  the  laft  attempts  made  by  the  former  of  thofe  princes.  The  chronicles 
of  this  empire  reach  no  higher  than  the  9th  century,  but  they  have  vented  a 
tradition,  that  Kiovia  and  Novogorod  were  founded  by  Kii  in  the  year  430. 
This  Kii  is  by  fome  eonfidered  as  an  ancient  prince,  while  others  mention  him 
as  a  fimple  boatman  who  ufed  to  tranfport  goods  and  paiTengers  acrofs  the 
Nieper.  For  a  long  time  the  chief  or  ruler  had  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Kiow.  We  cannot  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  probability  carry*  onr  conjec¬ 
tures  with  regard  to  the  Hiftory  of  Ruffia  higher  than  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity,  which  happened  about  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Priticefs  of 
this  country  called  Olba,  is  faid  to  have  been  baptized  at  Conftarrtfnople,  and 
refufed  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Zimffces,  in  marriage.  This 
accounts  for  the  Ruffians  adopting  the  Greek  religion,  and  part  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  Phou'u?,  the  famous  Greek  patriarch,  fent  priefts  to  baptize  the’ Ruf¬ 
fians,  who  were  for  fome  time  fubjeft  to  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  the 
Greek  patriarchs  afterwards  refigned  all  their  authority  over  the  Ruffian 
church  ;  and  its  bifhops  erefted  themfelves  into  patriarchs*  wko  were  in  a 
manner  independent  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  certain,  till  the  year  1  350, 
the  princes  of  Ruffia  were  but  very  little  eonfidered,  being  chiefly  fubjeCted 
by  the  Tartars.  It  was  about  this  time  that  John,  or  Iwan  Bafilides  con¬ 
quered  the  Tartars,  and  among  others,  the  duke  of  Great  Novogorod  ;  from 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  carried  300  cart  loads  of  gold  and  filver.  His  prof- 
perous  reign  of  40  years  gave  a  new  afpeft  to  Ruffia. 

His  grandfon  the  famous  John  Bafilowitz  II.  having  cleared  his  country  of 
the  intruding  Tartars,  fubdued  the  kingdoms  of  Kafan  and  Aftracan  Taf¬ 
tary,  in  Alia,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Ruffian  dominions.  By  his  cruelty, 
however,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  fineft  provinces,  parti¬ 
cularly  Livonia  and  Efthoriia,  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of 
the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Before  the  time  of  this  John  II.  the  fovereign  of 
Ruffia  took  the  title  of  Welike  Knez,  “  great  prince,”  great  lord,  or  great 
chief  ;  which  the  Chriftian  nations  afterwards  rendered  by  that  of  great 
duke.  The  title  of  Tzar,  or,  as  we  call  it  Czar,  (an  expreffion  which,  in 
the  Sclavonian  language,  fignifies  king)  was  added  to  that  of  the  Ruffian' 
fovereigns.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Bafilowitz,  the  Ruffian  fucceffion  was 
filled  up  by  a  fet  of  weak,  cruel  princes  ;  and  their  territories  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  civil  wars.  In  1597,  Boris  Godonow,  according  to  Voltaire,  whofe 
information  I  prefer,  as  it  feems  to  be  the  moft  authentick,  afiaffinated  Deme- 
tri,  or  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  and  ufurped  the  throne.  A  young  monk 
took  the  name  of  Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  that  prince  who  had  efcaped 
from  his  murderers  ;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Poles,  and  a  confiderable 
party  (which  every  tyrant  has  againft  him),  he  drove  out  the  ufurper  and  feiz- 
«d  the  crown  himfelf.  The  impofture  was  difeovered  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the 
fovereignty,  becaufe  the  people  were  not  pleafed  with  him,  and  he  was  mur¬ 
dered.  Three  others  pretending  to  be  Demetrius  ftsrted  up  one  after  another. 
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Tliefe  impoftures  prove  the  defpicable  ftate  of  ignorance  in  which  the 
Ruffians  were  immerged.  The  country  became  by  turns  a  prey  to  the  Poles 
and  Swedes  ;  but  was  at  length  delivered  by  the  good  fenfe  of  the  boyars, 
impelled  by  their  defpair,  fo  late  as  the  year  16  [3.  The  independency 
of  Ruffia  was  then  on  the  point  of  being  extinguiffied.  Uladiflaus,  fon  of 
Sigifmund  II.  of  Poland,  had  been  declared  czar  ;  but  the  tyranny  of  the 
Poles  was  fuch,  that  it  produced  a  great  rebellion  of  the  Ruffians,  who  drove 
the  Poles  out  of  Mofcow,  where  they  had  for  fome  time  defended  themfelvea 
with  unexampled  courage.  Philarctes,  archbifhop  of  Roftow,  whofe  wife 
W3s  defcended  of  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Ruffia  had  been  fent  ambaffador 
to  Poland  by  Demetrius,  one  of  the  Ruffian  tyrants  ;  and  there  was  detained 
prifoner  under  pretence  that  his  countrymen  had  rebelled  againft  Uladiflaus. 
The  boyars  met  in  a  body  ;  and  fuch  was  their  veneration  for  Philaretes  and 
Lis  wife,  whom  the  tyrant  had  (hut  up  in  a  nunnery,  that  they  eleftcd  their 
fon  Michael  Faedorowitz,  of  the  houfe  of  Romanoff,  a  youth  of  15  years  of 
age,  to  be  their  fovereign.  The  father  being  exchanged  for  fome  Pohfh 
prifoners,  returned  to  Ruffia,  and  being  created  patriarch  by  his  fon,  he 
reigned  in  the  young  man’s  right  with  great  prudence  and  luccefs.  He  de¬ 
feated  the  attempts  of  the  Poles  to  replace  Uladiflaus  upon  the  throne,  and 
likewife  the  claim  of  a  brother  of  GuPtavus  Adolphus.  1  he  claims  of  the 
Swedes  and  Poles  upon  Ruffia  occafioned  a  war  between  thofe  two  people, 
which  gave  Michael  a  kind  of  breathing  time  ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fubjefts.  He  reigned  thirty-three  years  ;  and  by  his  wif- 
dom,  and  the  mildnels  of  his  character,  he  reftored  eafe  and  tranquillity  to  hia 
fubje£ts.  He  encouraged  them  to  induftry,and  gave  them  the  example  of  very 
commendable  behaviour  in  his  own  perfon.  Before  we  take  leave  of  Michael, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  mode  of  the  czar’s  nuptials,  which  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  mifcellanous  cuftoms  of  their  fubje&s,  and  which 
arc  a3  follow.  His  Czarifh  majefty’s  intention  to  marry  being  known,  the 
mod  celebrated  beauties  of  his  dominions  were  fent  for  to  court,  and  tneie 
entertained.  They  were  vifited  by  the  czars,  and  the  inoft  magnificent  nup¬ 
tial  preparations  were  made,  before  the  happy  lady  was  declared,  by  fending 
her  magnificent  jewels  and  a  wedding  robe.  The  reft  of  the  candidates 
were  then  difmifled  to  their  feveral  homes,  with  fuitable  prefents,  Tne 
name  of  the  lady’s  father  who  pleafed  Michael,  was  Strefchnen  ;  and  he 
was  ploughing  his  own  farm,  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  he  was 
father  in  law  to  the  czar. 

Alexius  fucceeaed  his  father  Michael,  and  was  married  in  the  famc-mannet . 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  genius.  He  recovered  SmolenfLo, 
JUovv,  and  the  Ukraine,  but  was  unfortunate  in  bis  wars  with  the  Swedes. 
When  the  grand  fignior,  Mahomet  IV.  haughtily  demanded  fome  pofleffions 
from  him  in  the  Ukraine,  his  anfwer  was,  “  that  he  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  a 
Mahometan  dog,  and  that  his  feymetar  was  as  good  as  the  grand  fignioi  s 
fabre.”  He  promoted  agriculture;  introduced  into  his  empire  arts  and 
fciencer,  of  which  he  was  bimfclf  a  lover  ;  publiftied  a  code  of  law's,  fome  of 
which  are  ftill  ufed  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  and  greatly  improved  his 
army  by  mending  its  difcipline.  This  he  effe&ed  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
ftrangei  s,  raoft  of  whom  were  Scotch.  He  fubdued  a  chief  of  the  Don  Cof* 
facs,  named  Stenco  Rafin,  who  endeavoured  to  make  himfelt  king  of  Aflra- 
can  ;  and  the  rebel,  with  12,000  of  his  adherents,  was  hanged  on  the  high 
roads.  He  introduced  linen  and  filk  manufactures  into  his  dominions  :  and 
inftead  of  putting  to  death,  or  enflaving  his  Lithuanian,  Pohfh,  and  Tartar 
prifoners,  he  fent  them  to  people  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama. 
Theedore  fucceeded  his  father  Alesjus  ia  16C7.  He  reigned  feven  years. 
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and  having  on  his  death  bed  called  his  boyars  round  him,  in  the  prefence  of 
his  brother  and  filter  Iwan  and  Sophia,  and  of  Peter,  who  was  afterwards  fo 
celebrated,  and  who  was  his  half  brother,  he  faid  to  them,  “  Hear  my  laft 
“  fentiments  ;  they  are  dictated  by  my  love  for  the  Itate,  and  by  my  affec- 
“  tion  for  my  people.  The  bodily  infirmities  of  Iwan,  neceffarily  muft  af- 
“  fed  his  mental  faculties;  he  is  incapable  of  idling  fuch  a  dominion  as 
“  that  of  Raffia  ;  he  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  I  recommend  to  you  to  fet  him 
“  afide,  and  let  your  approbation  fall  on  Peter,  who  to  a  robuit  confutation, 
“  joins  great  ftrength  of  mind,  and  marks  of  a  fuperior  underftanding.”  But 
this  wife  deflination  extremely  offended  the  princefs  Sophia,  who  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  great  ambition,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Theodore,  found  means 
to  excite  a  horrible  fedition  among  the  Strelitzes,  who  then  formed  the 
(landing  army  of  Ruffia.  Their  exceffes  furpaffed  all  defeription  ;  but  Sophia 
by  her  management,  replaced  her  brother  Iwan  in  his  birthright ;  and  ex- 
ercifed  the  government  herfelf,  with  the  greateft  feverity  and  inhumanity  ;  for 
all  the  Ruffian  grandees  who  were  related  to  Peter,  or  whom  fhe  fuppofed  to 
favour  him,  were  put  to  cruel  deaths.  The  inflances  given  by  Voltaire  of 
her  barbarous  adminiftration,  are  fhocking  to  humanity.  At  length,  in 
1682,  the  two  princes,  Iwan  and  Peter,  were  declared  joint  fovereigns,  and 
their  filler,  their  affociate  co  regent.  Her  adminiftration  was  bloody  and 
tumultuous  :  nor  durft  (lie  venture  to  check  the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes,  and 
other  infurgents.  Finding  this  debility  in  her  own  perfon,  fhe  intended  to 
have  married  prince  Balil  Galitzin,  who  is  faid  10  have  been  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  fpirit,  and  fotne  learning.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  by 
Sophia,  be  marched  into  Crim  Tartary  ;  but  Peter  now  was  about 
feventeen  years  of  age,  and  afferted  bis  rights  to  the  throne.  Sophia 
and  Iwan  were  then  at  Mofcow,  and  upon  Peter’s  publifhing  aloud  that  a 
confpiracy  had  been  formed  by  his  lifter  to  murder  him,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Strelitzes,  who  defeated  or  deltroyed  Sophia’s  party,  and  forced  herfelf  to  re¬ 
tire  to  a  monaftery.  Galitzin’s  life  was  fpared,  but  his  great  ellate  was  con- 
fifeated,  and  the  following  curious  fentence  was  pronounced  as  his  pnnilh- 
ment,  “  Thou  art  commanded  by  the  moll  clement  czar,  to  repair  to  Karga, 
“  a  town  under  the  pole,  and  there  to  continue  the  remainder  of  thy  days. 
“  His  majefty,  out  of  his  extreme  goodnefs,  allows  thee  three  pence  per  day 
fl  for  thy  fubftftence.”  This  left  Peter  with  no  other  competitor,  in  the 
year  1689,  than  the  mild  and  eafy  Iwan,  and  upon  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1696,  Peter  reigned  alone,  and  cruelly  provided  for  his  own  future  fecurity, 
by  the  execution  of  above  3000  Strelitzes. 

Peter,  though  he  had  been  but  very  indifferently  educated,  through  the 
jealoufy  of  his  filler,  affociated  himfelf  with  the  Germans  and  Dutch ;  with 
the  former  for  the  fake  of  their  manufactures,  which  he  early  introduced  in¬ 
to  his  dominions  ;  and  with  the  latter  for  their  (kill  in  navigation,  which  he 
praftifed  himfelf.  His  inclination  for  the  arts  was  encouraged  by  his  favour¬ 
ite  Le  Fort,  a  Piedmontefe  ;  and  general  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  difeiplioed 
the  czar’s  own  regiment,  confiding  of  5000  foreigners  ;  while  Le  Fort  rai¬ 
led  a  regiment  of  i2,oco,  among  whom  he  introduced  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  exercife  of  arms,  with  a  view  of  employing  them  in  curbing  the  info- 
lence  of  the  Strelitzes.  Peter,  after  this,  began  his  travels ;  leaving  his  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Gordon.  He  fet  out  as  an  attendant  upon  his 
own  ambafl'adors ;  and  his  adventures  in  Holland  and  England,  and  other 
courts,  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known  to  be  inferted  here.  By  work¬ 
ing  as  a  common  ffiip-carpenter  at  Deptford  and  Saardam,  he  completed  him¬ 
felf  in  (hip  building  and  navigation ;  and  through  the  excellent  ditcipline  he 
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introduced  among  his  troops  by  the  foreigners,  he  not  only  over-awed  or 
cruflied  all  civil  infurredlions,  but  all  his  enemies  on  this  fide  of  Afia ;  and 
at  laft  he  even  exterminated,  excepting  two  feeble  regiments,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Strelitzes.  He  rofe  gradually  through  every  rank  and  fervice  both 
by  fea  and  land ;  and  the  many  defeats  which  he  received,  efpecially  that 
from  Charles  XII.  at  Narva,  feemed  only  to  enlarge  his  ambition,  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  ideas.  The  battles  he  loft  rendered  him  a  conqueror  upon  the 
whole,  by  adding  experience  to  his  courage  ;  and  the  generous  friendfhip  he 
fhewed  to  Auguftusking  of  Poland,  both  before  and  after  he  was  dethroned 
by  the  king  of  Sweden,  redounds  greatly  to  his  honour.  He  had  no  regard 
for  rank  diftindt  from  merit ;  and  he  at  laft  married  Catharine,  a  young 
Lithuanian  woman,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Swedifii  foldier  ;  becaufe, 
after  a  long  cohabitation,  he  found  her  pofiefied  of  a  foul  formed  to  execute 
his  plans,  and  to  affift  his  councils.  Catharine  was  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  her 
own  country,  that  her  husband  afterwards  difcovered  her  brother,  who  ferved 
as  a  common  foldier  in  his  armies.  But  military  and  naval  triumphs  which 
fucceeded  another  after  the  battle  of  Pul'towa  in  1709,  with  Charles 
XII.  were  not  the  chief  glory  of  Peter’s  reign.  He  applied  himfelf  with 
equal  affiduity,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  arts, 
and  fciences ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  made  fuch  acquifitions  of  dominion, 
even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1725,  to  have  been  the  moft  powerful  prince  of  his  age,  but 
more  feared  than  beloved  by  his  fubjedts. 

Peter  the  Great  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was  called  the 
czarowitz,  and  who,  marrying  without  his  confent,  entered,  as  his  father 
alledged,  into  fome  dangerous  practices  againft  his  perfon  and  government,  for 
which  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  Under  a  fovereign  fo  defpotic 
as  Peter  was,  we  can  fay  nothing  as  to  the  juftice  of  the  charge.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  will  that  the  young  prince  Ihould  be  found  guilty  ;  and  the 
very  reading  of  the  fentence  appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  him.  It  is  faid, 
that  as  foon  as  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  the  prince,  wherein 
were  the  following  words,  “  The  divine,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military  law 
“  condemns  to  death,  without  mercy,  all  thofe  whofe  attempts  againft  their 
“  father  and  their  fovereign  are  manifeft,”  he  fell  into  the  moft  violent  con- 
vulfions,  from  which  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  regained  a  little  in¬ 
terval  of  fenfe,  during  which  he  defired  his  father  would  come  to  fee  him, 
when  he  asked  his  pardon  and  foon  after  died.  After  this  event  Peter  order¬ 
ed  his  wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned,  with  the  fame  magnificent  ceremonies  as 
if  flie  had  been  a  Greek  emprefs,  and  to  be  recognifed  as  his  fucceffor ;  which 
fhe  accordingly  was,  and  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne  upon  the  deceafe  of  her 
husband.  She  died,  after  a  glorious  reign,  in  1727,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Peter  II.  a  minor,  fon  to  the  czarowitz.  Many  domeftic  revolutions  hap¬ 
pened  in  Ruffia  during  the  fhort  reign  of  this  prince  ;  but  none  was  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  difgrace  and  exile  of  prince  Menzikoff,  the  favourite  gene¬ 
ral  in  the  two  late  reigns,  and  efteemed  the  richeft  fubjedt  in  Eprope.  Peter 
died  of  the  fmall  pox,  in  1730. 

Notwithftanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  and  his  wife,  the  Ruffian  fenate 
and  nobility,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of 
fucceffion  which  they  had  eftablifhed-  The  male  iffue  of  Peter  was  now  ex- 
tinguilhed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Holftein,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  was,  by  the 
deftination  of  the  late  emprefs,  entitled  to  the  crown  :  but  the  Ruffians,  for 
political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anne,  duchefs  of  Courland,  fecond 
daughter  to  Iwan,  Peter’s  eldeft  brother  j  though  her  eldeft  fitter  the  duchefs 


*oF  Mecklenburgh  was  alive.  Her  reign  was  extremely  profperous :  and 
though  (he  accepted  the  crown  under  limitations  that  fome  thought  deroga-. 
tory  to  her  dignity,  yet  (he  broke  them  all,  afferted  the  prerogative  of  her 
anceftors,  and  punifhed  the  afpiring  Dologorucki  family,  who  had  impofed 
upon  her  limitations,  with  a  view,  as  it  is  faid,  that  they  themfelves  might 
govern.  She  raifed  her  favourite  Biron,  to  the  duchy  of  Courland ;  and 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere  executions  on  his  account.  Upon 
her  death  in  1740,  John,  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh, 
by  Anthony  Ulric  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle,  was,  by  her  will,  entitled  to 
the  fucceflion  ;  but  being  no  more  than  two  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed 
to  be  adminiflrator  of  the  empire  during  his  nonage.  This  deflination  was 
difagreeable  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  and  het  husband,  and  unpopular 
among  the  Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the  princefs  of  Meck¬ 
lenburgh  to  arreft  Biron  ;  who  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent 
in  exile  to  Siberia. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh  and  her  huf- 
band  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but  particularly  that  of  her  German  con¬ 
nections,  difagreeable,  not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope}  and  notwithftanding  a  profperous  war  they  carried  on  with  the  Swedes, 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter,  by  Catharine,  to  Peter  the  Great,  formed 
fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  n-ight’s  time  (he  was  declared  and  proclaimed  em- 
prefs  of  the  Ruffians;  and  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  her  husband,  and 
fon,  were  made  prifoners. 

Elizabeth’s  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glorious  than  that  of  any 
of  her  predeceffors,  her  father  excepted.  She  abolifhed  capital  punifhments  ; 
and.  introduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  moderation,  till  her 
time,  unknown  in  Ruffia  :  but  at  the  fame  time  (he  punifhed  counts  Munich 
and  Ofterman,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs  during  the  late  ad¬ 
miniftration,  with  exile.  She  made  peace  with  Sweden  ;  and  lettled,  as  v/e 
have  already  feen,  the  fucceffion  to  that  crown,  as  well  as  to  her  own  domi¬ 
nions,  upon  the  moft  equitable  foundation.  Having  glorioufly  finiftied  a  war, 
which  had  been  ftirred  up  againft  her  with  Sweden,  fhe  replaced  the  natural 
order  of  fucceffion  in  her  own  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holftein- 
Gottorp,  who  was  defcended  from  her  eldefi  fifter,  to  be  her  heir.  She  gave 
him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Ruffia  ;  and  foon  after  her  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  called  him  to  her  court;  where  he  renounced  the  fucceffion  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  embraced  the  Greek 
religion,  and  married  a  princefs  of  Anhalt-Zerbft,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon, 
who  at  her  deceafe,  afcended  the  throne  of  Ruffia. 

Few  princes  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glory  than  Eliza¬ 
beth.  She  was  completely  victorious  over  the  Swedes.  Her  alliance  was 
courted  by  Great  Britain,  at  the  expence  of  a  large  fubfidy  ;  but  many  po¬ 
litical,  and  fome  private  reafons,  it  is  faid,  determined  her  to  take  part  with 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  1756.  Her  arms  alone  gave 
a  turn  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  which  was  in  disfavour  of  Pruffia,  notwrth- 
llanding  that  monarch’s  amazing  abilities  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet.  Her 
conqueft  was  fuch  as  portended  the  entire  deftrudfion  of  the  Pruffian  power, 
which  was,  perhaps,  faved  only  by  her  critical  death,  on  January  5,  1767. 

Elizabeth  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  III.  grand  prince  of  Ruffia,  and  duke 
of  Holftein  ;  a  prince  whofe  conduit  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.  He 
mounted  the  throne  poffeffed  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  his  Pruffian 
majefty’s  virtues :  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  whofe  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  he  feems  to  have  adopted  as  the  dire&ories  of  his  future  reign.  He 
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might  have  furmounted  the  effefts  even  of  thofe  peculiarities,  unpopular  as 
they  then  were  in  Ruffia  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  he  aimed  at  reformation  in  his 
dominions,  which  even  Peter  the  Great  durft  not  attempt ;  and  that  he  even 
ventured  to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  It  is  alfo  alledged,  that  he  bad 
formed  a  refoiution  to  dcitroy  both  liis'empiefs  and  her  fon,  though  they  had  . 
been  declared  heirs  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  fame  authority  which  had 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  :  and  even  the  advocates  of  Peter  the  Third 
acknowledge,  that  he  had  refolved  to  fhut  up  his  wife  and  fon  in^a  convent, 
and  to  place  his  miftrefs  upon  the  throne,  and  to  change  the  order  of  fucctffion. 
However,  the  execution  of  his  defign  was  prevented  by  an  almoft  general 
confpiracy  being  formed  againft  him,  in  which  the  emprefs  took  a  very  a&ive 
part ;  and  this  unfortunate  prince  fcarcely  knew  an  interval  between  the 
lofs  of  his  crown  and  his  life,  of  which  he  was  deprived  while  under  an  igno¬ 
minious  confinement,  in  July  1 762.  That  his  conduit  with  regard  to  Pruffia 
was  not  the  foie  caufe  of  his  depofition  feems  pretty  evident  from  the  meafures 
of  his  fucceffor,  who  was  his  own  wife,  and  reigned  by  the  title  of  Catharine 
II.  That  princefs,  with  regard  to  Pruffia,  trode  in  her  husband’s  fteps,  and 
followed  the  plan  he  had  chalked  out.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable  domeftic 
occurrences  of  her  reign  is  the  death  of  prince  Iw^n,  fon  to  the  princefs  of 
Mecklenburgh. 

This  young  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  into  the  world,  was  deligned  though 
unjultly  and  illegally,  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  of  Ruffia,  after  the  death  of 
his  great  aunt,  the  emprefs  Anna  Iwanawno  ;  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  he  was  condemned  to  lead  an  obfeure  life  in  the  ca(Pe 
of  Schluffelbourg,  under  a  flrong  guard,  who  had  particular  orders,  that  if 
any  perfon,  or  any  armed  force,  was  employed  in  attempting  to  deliver  him, 
they  fhould  kill  him  immediately.  He  lived  quietly  in  his  prifon,  when  the 
emprefs  Catharine  II.  mounted  the  throne  ;  and  as  the  revolution  which 
depofed  her  husband  Peter  III.  had  occafioned  a  flrong  ferment. in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  Catharine  was  apprehenfivc  that  fome  attempts  might  be  made 
in  favour  of  Iwan  ;  fhe  therefore  doubled  the  guards  of  this  unhappy  prince, 
and  particularly  entrufled  him  to  the  care  of  two  officers,  who  were  devoted 
to  her  interefl.  However,  a  lieutenant  of  infantry,  who  was  born  in  the 
Ukraine,  undertook,  or  at  leaf!  pretended  fo,  to  deliver  Iwan  by  force  of  arms, 
from  the  fortrefs  of  Schluffelbourg;  and  under  this  pretence  the  piince  was 
put  to  death.  The  lieutenant  who  attempted  to  deliver  him  was  arrefted, 
and  afterwards  beheaded  :  but,  notwithftanding  this,  it  has  been  reprefented 
that  he  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  court,  though  he  fuffered  foi  executing  the 
inftrudlions  that  he  had  received. 

While  this  event  excited  the  attention  of  the  Ruffian  nation,  the  flames 
of  civil  war  broke  out  with  great  violence  in  Poland,  which  has  general  y_ 
been  the  cafe  when  the  throne  was  vacant.  And  as  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  Poland  is  a  capital  objedl  with  Ruffia,  the  emprefs  Catharine  Cent  a  body 
of  troops  into  Poland,  and  by  her  influence,  count  Poniatowski  was  raffed  to 
the  throne.  She  alfo  interpofed,  in  order  to  fecure  the  rights  which  the 
treaty  of  Oliva  had  given  to  the  Greek  and  proteflant  fubjedls  of  Poland. 
But  the  umbrage  which  her  imperial  majefly’s  armies  gave  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poles,  by  their  refidence  in  Poland,  increafed  the  rage  of  civil  war 
in  that  country,  and  produced  confederacies  agamft  all  that  had  been  done 
during  that  late  eleilion,  which  rendered  Poland  a  feene  of  blood  and  con- 
fufion.  The  condua  of  Ruffia  with  regatd  to  Poland,  gave  fo  much  offence 
to  the  Ottoman  court,  that  the  Grand  Signior  fent  Obreskoff,  the  Ruffian 
ininifter,  to  the  urifon  of  the  feven  towers,  declared  war  againft  Ruffia, 
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and  marched  a  very  numerous  army  to  the  confines  of  Ruffia  and  Poland. 
Hoftilities  foon  commenced  between  thefe  rival  and  mighty  empires.  In 
the  months  of  February  and  March  1769,  Crim  Gueray,  Khan  of  the 
Tartars,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  Tartars,  fupported  by  io.OOO  fpahis, 
having  broken  the  Ruffian  lines  of  communication,  penetrated  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Servia,  where  he  committed  great  ravages,  burning  many  towns 
and  villages,  and  carrying  off  fome  thoufand  families  captive.  In  April 
following,  the  Grand  Vizir,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  began  his  march 
from  Confiantinople,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Danube.  In  the  mean 
time,  prince  Gallitzin,  who  commanded  the  Ruffian  army  on  the  bank  of 
the  Neifter,  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  attempt  fomething  decifive,  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  great  Turkifh  force  in  that  quarter.  Having  accor¬ 
dingly  eroded  the  Neifter  with  his  whole  army,  he  advanced  to  Choczin,  where 
he  encamped  in  fight  of  a  body  of  30,000  Turks,  commanded  by  Caramar 
Pacha,  and  entrenched  under  the  cannon  of  the  town.  The  prince  having 
made  the  neceffary  difpofitions,  attacked  the  Turks  in  their  intrenchments 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  and  notwithftanding  an  obftinate 
defence,  and  a  dreadful  fire  from  the  fortrefs,  at  length  beat  them  out  of  their 
trenches.  The  Turks  endeavoured  to  cover  their  retreat,  by  detaching  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  the  Ruffian  army  ;  but  they  had 
fuch  a  warm  reception  from  the  artillery,  that  they  foon  retired  in  great  difor- 
der.  General  Stoffeln  and  prince  Dolgorucki  were  then  ordered  to  purfue 
the  fugitives,  at  the  head  of  eight  battalions  ;  which  they  did  fo  effectually, 
that  they  followed  them  into  the  fuburbs  of  Choczim,  and  their  purfuit  was  at 
length  only  ftopped  by  the  paliifadoes  of  the  fortrefs. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  a  very  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  a  con- 
fiderable  Turkiih  army,  and  the  Ruffians  under  prince  Gallitzin,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Choczim,  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians  immediately  invefted  Choczim  ;  but  the  garrifon  being  numerous,  made 
frtquent  fallies,  and  received  great  reinforcements  from  the  grand  vizir’s 
camp,  who  was  now  conliderably  advanced  on  this  fide  of  the  Danube.  Se¬ 
veral  actions  enfued,  and  prince  Gallitzin  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat 
from  Choczim,  and  again  to  pafs  the  Neifter.  It  was  computed  that  the 
fiege  of  Choczim,  and  the  actions  confequent  to  it,  coft  the  Ruffians  about 
2C,coo  men. 

In  the  management  of  this  war,  the  grand  vizir  had  a£ted  with  a  degree  of 
prudence,  which  it  has  been  thought  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  defigns  of 
the  Ruffians,  if  the  fame  conduct  had  been  afterwards  purfued.  But  the 
army  of  the  vizir  was  extremely  licentious,  and  his  caution  gave  offence  to 
the  Janizaries  ^  fo  that  in  confeauence  of  their  clamours,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  councils  that  prevailed  in  the  feraglio,  he  at  length  became  a  lacrificc 
and  Moldovan i  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  of  more  courage  than  conduct,  wras  appoint¬ 
ed  his  fucceffor. 

During  thefe  tranfadtions,  general  Romantzow  committed  great  devafta- 
tions  upon  the  Turks  in  the  borders  of  Bender  and  Oczakow,  where  he  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt  feveral  towns  and  villages,  defeated  a  Turkifh  detachment, 
and  carried  off  a  great  booty  of  cattle.  The  Tartars  alfo  committed  great 
ravages  in  Poland,  were  they  almoft  totally  deilroyed  the  palatinate  of 
Braklaw,  befides  doing  much  mifehief  in  other  places.  In  the  begi  nning  of 
September,  the  Ruffian  army  was  again  polled  on  the  banks  of  the  Neifter, 
and  effectually  defended  the  paffage  of  that  river  againft  the  Turks,  whofe 
whole  army,  under.the  command  of  the  new  vizir,  was  arrived  on  the  oppo- 
fite  Ihore.  Having  l?id  three  bridge?  over  the  Neifter,  the  Turkiih  army, 
*  '  '  without 
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without  any  pretence  of  ftratagem  or  deception,  began  to  pafs  the  river  is 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  Prince  Gallitzin  having  perceived  this  motion  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  immediately  attacked  thofe  troops 
that  had  crofted  the  river  in  the  night,  who  confequently  could  neither  choofe 
their  ground,  nor  have  time  to  extend  or  form  themfelves  properly  where 
they  were.  Notwithftanding  thefe  extreme  aifadvantages,  the  engagement 
was  very  fevere,  and  continued  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  noon.  The 
Turks  fonght  with  great  obftinacy  ;  but  they  were  at  length  totally  de¬ 
feated,  and  obliged  to  repafs  the  river  with  great  lofs,  and  in  the  utmoft  dif- 
order  and  confufion.  It  was  computed,  that  about  60,000  T urks  eroded  the 
river  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  engagement.  Prince  Gallitzin 
charged  at  the  head  of  five  columns  of  infantry,  with  fixed  bayonets,  who 
deftroyed  the  flow'er  of  the  Turkifli  cavalry.  It  is  faid,  that  the  lofs  of  the 
Turks,  in  this  battle,  amounted  to  7000  men  killed  upon  the  fpot,  befides 
•wounded  and  prifoners,  and  a  great  number  who  were  drowned.  Though 
the  ill  conduit  of  the  vizir  had  greatly  contributed  to  this  capital  misfor¬ 
tune,  yet  this  confideration  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  another 
operation  of  the  fame  nature.  He  now,laid  but  one  bridge  over  the  river, 
which  he  had  the  precaution  to  cover  with  large  batteries  of  cannon,  and 
prepared  to  pafs  the  whole  army  over.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  eight  thoufand  Janizaries,  and  four  thoufand  regular  cavalry,  the 
flower  of  the  whole  Ottoman  army,  paffed  over  with  a  large  train  of  artillery, 
and  the  reft  of  the  army  were  in  motion  to  follow,  when  a  fudden  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  fwell  of  the  waters  of  the  Neifter,  carried  away  and  totally  deftroy¬ 
ed  the  bridge.  The  Ruffians  loft  no  time  in  making  ufe  of  this  great  and 
unexpected  advantage.  A  moft  defperate  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the 
flaughter  of  the  Turks  was  prodigious.  Not  only  the  field  of  battle,  but  the 
river  over  which  fome  few  hundreds  of  Turks  made  their  efcape  by  fwimmmg 
was  for  feveral  miles  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The  Ruffians  took  64 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  above  150  colours  and  horfetails.  The  Turks  im¬ 
mediately  oroke  up  their  camp,  and  abandoned  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Choczim, 
with  all  its  ftoresand  numerous  artillery, and  retired  tumultuoufly  towards  the 
Danube.  They  were  much  exafperated  at  the  ill  conduct  of  their  com¬ 
mander  the  vizir  ;  and  it  was  computed  that  the  Turks  loft  28,000  of  the 
beft  and  braveft  of  their  troops,  within  little  more  tnan  a  fortnight ;  and  that 
48,000  more  abandoned  the  army,  and  totally  deferted,  in  the  tumultuous 
retreat  to  the  Danube.  Prince  Gallitzin  placed  a  garrifon  of  four  regiments 
in  the  fortrefs  of  Choczim,  and  foon  after  refigned  the  command  of  the 
army  to  general  count  Romanzow,  and  returned  to  Peterfburgh,  covered  with 
laurels. 

The  Ruffians  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  fuccefs ;  they  over  ran 
the  great  province  of  Moldavia,  and  general  Elmpt  took  pofteffion  of  the- 
capital  city  of  Jafly  without  oppofition.  And  as  the  Greek  natives  of  thi& 
province  had  always  fecretly  favoured  the  Ruffians,  they  now  took  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  their  fuccefs,  and  the  abfence  of  the  Turks,  to  declare  thein- 
felves  openly.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Moldavia,  and  afterwards  thofe 
of  Wallachia,  acknowledged  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  their  fovereign,  and  took 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  her.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1770,  general  Romanzow 
defeated  a  Turkifh  army,  near  the  river  Larga :  the  Turks  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  and  were  commanded  by  the  khan  of  Crimea. 
But  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft,  the  fame  Ruffian  general  obtained  a  ftill  great¬ 
er  vi&ory  over  another  anny  of  the  Turks,  commanded  by  a  new  grand  vi- 
ssir.  This  army  was  very  numerous;  but  was  totally  defeated,  it  is  faid 
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that  above  700  Turks  were  killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  roads  to 
the  Danube  were  covered  with  dead  bodies  ;  a  vaft  quantity  of  ammunition, 
143  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  fome  thoufand  carriages  loaded  with  provi- 
fions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  land  that  the  Ruffians  carried  on  the  war  fuccefs* 
fully  againft  the  Turks.  The  emprefs  fent  a  confiderable  fleet  of  men  of  war. 
Ruffian  built,  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  aft  againft  the  Turks  on  that  fide. 
And,  by  means  of  this  fleet,  under  count  Orlop,  the  Ruffians  fpread  ruin  and 
defolation  through  the  open  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  defencelefs  coafts  of  Greece  and  Afia  ;  the  particulars  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  hiftory  of  Turkey.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  this  attempt  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  to  aft  as  a  maritime  power  they  were  greatly  affifted  by  England  :  but 
whether  in  this  the  Englifh  government  was  influenced  by  principles  of  found 
policy,  may  very  reafonably  be  queftioned. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks  ftill  continued  to  be  carried 
on  by  land  as  well  as  by  fea,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former ;  but  at  length, 
fome  attempts  were  made  to  negotiate  a  peace  ;  it  was,  however,  a  long  time 
before  matters  could  be  accommodated  between  thefe  great  contending 
powers  ;  hoftilities  were  repeatedly  fufpended,  and  afterwards  renewed  ;  but 
at  laft  a  peace  was  concluded,  on  the  2  1  ft  of  July,  1774,  highly  honourable  and 
beneficial  to  the  Ruffians,  by  which  they  obtained  the  liberty  of  a  free  navi- 
gation  over  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  free  trade  with  all  the  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

Before  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Ruffia,  which  gave  much  alarm  to  the  court  of  Peterfburgh.  A  Coffac 
whofe  name  was  Pugatfcheff  affirmed  the  name  and  charafter  of  the  late  un¬ 
fortunate  emperor  Peter  the  Third.  He  appeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Kafan, 
and  pretended  that  he  made  his  efcape  through  an  extraordinary  interpofition 
of  Providence,  from  the  murderers  who  were  employed  to  affaffinate  him  :  and 
that  the  report  of  his  death  was  only  a  fiftion  invented  by  the  court.  There 
is  Paid  to  have  been  a  ftriking  refemblance  in  his  perfon  to  that  of  the  late  em¬ 
peror,  which  induced  him  to  engage  in  this  enterprize.  As  he  poffeffed  abi¬ 
lities  and  addrefs,  his  followers  foon  became  very  numerous ;  and  he  at  length 
found  himfelf  fo  powerful,  his  followers  being  armed  and  provided  with  artil¬ 
lery,  that- he  flood  feveral  engagements  with  able  Ruffian  generals,  at  the 
head  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  committed  great  ravages  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  being  at  laft  totally  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner,  he  was  brought 
to  Mofcow  in  an  iron  cage,  and  there  beheaded,  on  the  a  1  ft  of  January, 
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The  peace  of  1774  was  then  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  immediate  pre- 
fervation  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  but  within  fo  fmall  a  fpace  of  time  as  5 
years  a  new  war  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  the  two 
empires;  and  was  only  prevented  by  a  new  treaty  of  pacification,  which  took 
place  on  the  21ft  of  March,  1779.  But  the  great  fourcecf  difcord  was  ftill 
left  open.  The  pretended  independency  of  the  Crimea  afforded  fuch  an  open¬ 
ing  to  Ruffia  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  fuch  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  interference,  that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  any  lafting  tranquillity 
could  fubfift  between  tbe  two  empires.  A  claim  made  and  infilled  on  by  Ruf¬ 
fia,  of  eftablifhing  confuls  in  the  three  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Beffarabia,  was  exceedingly  grievous  to  the  Porte.  After  long  difputes  the 
Turkifh  minifters,  more  from  a  fenfe  of  the  difabiiity  of  the  Hate  for  war, 
than  from  pacific  difpofitions,  found  it  neceffary,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
*781,  to  give  up  the  point  of  debate  with  refpeft  to  the  confuls.  Thiscon- 
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ceflion,  however  mortifying,  produced  but  a  fhort  lived  effedl.  New  troubles 
were  continually  breaking  forth.  The  emperor  of  Germany  having  avowed 
his  determination  of  fupporting  all  the  claims  of  Ruffia  as  well  as  his  own,  all 
fides  prepared  for  the  moll  determined  hoftility,  and  the  preparations  were  im- 
menfe  on  all  fides.  The  year  1783  accordingly  exhibited  the  molt  formidable 
apparatus  of  war  on  the  northern  and  ealtern' borders  of  Europe.  However, 
in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  appearances  of  war,  negociations  for  a  peace  were 
continually  carried  on  at  Conllantinople,  which  was  at  lall  (igned  Januaiy 

gth,  1784.  _  . 

By  this  treaty  the  emprefs  retained  the  fovereignty  of  the  Krimea,  or  the 
ifle  of  Taman,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Kuban  ;  and  the  Turks  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  right  which  Ihe  pretended  inconteltably  to  have  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Euxine,  and  to  the  paffage  to  the  Dardanelles.  Thus  Catherine  acquired, 
without  the  neceffity  of  going  to  war,  a  vad  territory,  and  1,500,000  new 

fubje&s.  #  , 

The  emprefs  reftored  their  ancient  names  to  the  Krimea  and  to  the  Kuoan. 
The  former  of  thefe  countries  was  called  Taurida,  and  the  other  Caucafus. 

Though  Catharine  was  adding  to  her  vaft  dominions  in  every  quarter; 
though  Ihe  appropriated  to  herfelf,  in  peace  or  war,  all  the  territory  on  which 
Ihe  could  feize  with  impunity,  fhe  was  not  the  lefs  jealous  of  every  accefilon 
of  power  to  her  rivals.  She  had  long  been  particularly  uneafy  at  the  in- 
creafing  fame  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  preponderance  he  had  acquired  in 
Europe.  From  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  Frederic  had  daily  been  making 
encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Dantzic,  and  prefled  it  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  it  was  almoft  obliged  to  furrender  itfelf  to  him,  or  relinqmfh 
its  commerce.  Catherine  was  the  more  exafperated  at  feeing  Dantzick  fall 
under  the  power  of  the  Pruffians,  as  the  court  of  Ruffia  hao  long  fince  itfelf 
formed  the  projeft  of  taking  pofleffion  of  that  town,  and  had  only  been  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  it  afide  by  the  private  remonftrances  that  were  made  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  to  the  Chancellor  VorontzofF. 

Another  corner  of  Europe  was  in  the  mean  time  didurbed  by  differences 
of  an  oppofite  nature.  Jofeph  II.  had  formed  the  defign  of  opening  the 
Scheldt.  To  this  an  oppoiition  was  made  by  the  Dutch,  who  ufed  every 
effort  to  engage  Frederic  to  fupport  by  force  of  arms  their  covetous  preten- 
fions.  Catharine,  on  this  occafion,  declared  that  fire  was  refolved  to  fupport 
the  rights  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Upon  this,  the  Dutch,  whofe  can¬ 
non  had  already  infulted  the  Auftrian  flag,  dreading  an  exclufion  from  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  adopted  the  wifelt  method  of  negotiating  intlead  of  fight- 

Frederic  II.  who  regarded  the  alliance  between  Auftria  and  Ruffia  as 
highly  dangerous  to  Pruffia,  and  even  to  all  Germany,  invited  the  eleftors 
and  the  other  princes  of  the  empire  to  unite  for  the  defence  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  conflitution.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  eleffor  of  Pianover,  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  entered  into  the  confederacy  :  -a  hep  which  caufed  great 
difpleafure  both  to  the  emprefs  and  to  Potemkin.  The  treaty  was  figned  at 
Berlin  the  23d  of  July  1785. 

In  the  year  1785  Catharine  fent  feveral  learned  perfons,  fome  towards  Cau¬ 
cafus,  others  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  for  the  purpofe  of  difeovenng, 
exploring,  and  examining,  the  mod  remote  provinces,  and  the  yet  unknown 
parts  of  that  immenfe  empire.  The  difficulties  and  perils  to  which  this  ex¬ 
pedition  by  land  was  Wppofed  liable,  through  the  tracklefs  deferts  which 
were  to  be  explored,  the  inhorpitality  of  the  climates,  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  nations  that  were  to  be  encountered,  with  the  numberlefs  obdacles  of 
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various  forts  that  were  to  be  fur  mounted,  rendered  the  profpe&  rnUch  more 
terrible  than  It  had  appeared  to  our  circumnavigators  in  any  of  the  late 
great  voyages  of  difcovery.  The  boldeft  and  moft  enterprifing  perfons  of  all 
nations  were  accordingly  fought  out  for  this  undertaking,  and  high  rewards 
and  promifes  held  out  as  an  encouragement  to  their  zeal  and  perfeverance. 

The  only  fruit  of  their  difcoveries  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  was  that  of  a  frnall  fugitive  colony  of  Grangers  and  chriftians,  whom 
they  found  (hut  up  from  the  world  in  a  moft  fequeftered  part  of  the  wilds  of 
Caucafus;  and  who,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called  Tfchetfties. 
Thefe  poor  people  are  faid  to  lead  lives  of  the  moft  exemplary  piety,  and  to 
exhibit  a  primaeval  fimplicity  of  manners.  They  are  totally  ignorant  of  their 
origin,  any  farther  than  knowing  that  they  are  ftrangers,  as  they  are 
likewife  confidered  by  the  fcattered  neighbouring  nations.  From  an  affinity 
in  their  language,  and  fome  other  circumftances,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
defeended  from  a  colony  of  Bohemians,  who  flying  from  the  religious  perfe¬ 
ctions  in  their  own  country  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found 
at  length  a  refuge  from  oppreffion,  in  the  diftance  from  the  reft  of  mankind 
which  thefe  remote  defarts  afforded. 

The  emprefs  had  publicly  announced,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  which 
we  are  treating,  her  intention  of  making  a  magnificent  progrefs  to  Kerfon 
and  the  Krimea,  in  order  to  her  being  crowned  fovereign  of  the  new  con- 
quefts.  This  defign  was  apparently  conceived  at  firft  in  the  moft  fplendid 
ideas  of  eaftern  magnificence  and  grandeur.  It  was  given  out,  that  Catha¬ 
rine  was  to  be  crowned  queen  of  Taurida,  and  to  be  declared  protebtrefs  of 
all  the  nations  ofTartars.  That,  in  order  to  render  the  folemnization  of 
this  great  abt  the  more  auguft,  awful,  and  more  extenfively  ftriking,  (he  was 
to  be  attended  by  the  metropolitan,  by  fix  ether  archbifhops,  and  by  a  great 
body  of  the  clergy  ;  which  with  the  court  and  its  attendants,  would  have 
formed  a  prodigious  train.  Triumphal  arches  were  to  be  erebted,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  fculptures,  devices,  and  inferiptions,  on  the  approaches  to  Ker¬ 
fon,  and  in  the  town.  The  emprefs  was  to  be  drawn  on  the  latter  pare  of 
the  way  in  a  triumphal  car,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  her  head  ;  and  the 
concourfe  of  people  was  expebted  to  be  fo  great,  that  the  multitudes  which 
attend  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  wonder. 
She  was  befides  to  be  efcorted  by  a  formidable  army,  to  confift  of  no  lefs 
than  fix  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  22  of  infantry.  The  magnificence  of  the 
proceffion,  whether  by  land  or  water,  was  to  be  fuited  to  that  of  the  grand 
concluding  ceremonial.  A  fleet  of  gallies  was  built  on  the  Dnieper  ;  and 
befides  their  embcllilhments  and  decorations,  were  to  be  furnifhed  with  all 
the  accommodations  neceffary  for  a  court,  or  ufually  found  in  a  great,  city. 
It  feemed  as  if  coft  was  a  matter  not  to  be  thought  of  in  thefe  preparations  5 
and  it  is  fcarcely  credible,  though  pofitively  afferted,  that  the  prodigious  fum 
of  7,000,000  of  rubles  had  been  originally  dedicated  to  the  purpofe  only  of 
thefe  prefents  which  were  to  be  diftributed  at  the  coronation. 

All  was  in  movement  for  completing  the  preparations,  when  the  young 
prince  fell  fick  of  the  meafies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  left  at  Peterfburgh, 
This  circumftance,  together  with  the  news  of  fome  (krimilhes,  and  even  more 
ferious  engagements  that  had  happened  in  theKrim  between  the  Ruffians  and 
the  Tartars,  occafioned  a  great  alteration  in  the  fcheme  of  the  progrefs  to 
Kerfon.  It  was  now  greatly  narrowed  in  the  defign,  was  difincumbered  of 
much  of  its  intended  fuperb  magnificence  ;  the  great  objebt  of  the  coronation 
and  of  the  affumptiori  of  the  new  titles  was  entirely  given  up  :  the  formidable 
military  force  that  was  expebted  did  not  attend  :  the  proceffion  did  not  take 
place  at  the  time  propofedj  and  the  only  end  obtained,  laving  the  confer- 
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ences  held  with  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  emperor,  was  nothing  more  tha* 
the  emprefs’s  (hewing  heifelf  to  her  new  fubje&g,  and  appearing  to  take  fome 
fort  of  formal  poffeffisn  of  Iverfon  and  the  Krimea. 

Soon  after  the  Emprefs  returned  to  her  capital,  war  was  declared  againft 
her  by  the  Turks;  previous  to  this  dep  a  memorial  had  been  delivered  to 
the  Ruffian  minifter,  dating  that  the  Ruffian  conful  in  Moldavia  had  em¬ 
ployed  all  fort  of  means  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  two  empires.  That 
the  troubles  which  had  for  two  years  been  raging  in  Georgia  were  the  effeft 
of  the  proteftion  granted  by  the  emprefs  to  prince  Heracliua,  to  thefe  and 
other  caufes  of  complaint  that  were  enumerated  the  Sublime  Port  demanded 
fuitable  redrel's.  Upon  the  firft  meeting  of  the  divan  after  the  delivery  of 
this  memorial,  war  was  declared  in  Condantinople,  and  the  Ruffian  ambaffa- 
dor  ffiut  up  in  the  caftle  of  feven  towers. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Turks  were  provoked  to  this  dep,  by  the 
•onduft  of  Catherine,  who  never  lod  fight  of  her  darling  objeft,  the  dif- 
memberment  of  the  Turkidi  empire,  and  the  placing  her  Grandfon  Conftan- 
tine  on  the  throne  of  the  ancient  Greek  emperors,  and  who  may  therefore  be 
confidered  as  the  aggrefforin  this  war,  (he  was  joined  by  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  declaring  war  againft  the  Porte.  The  Turks  unawed  by  this  for¬ 
midable  combination  began  to  make  the  mod  vigorous  preparations  for  war* 
The  operations  of  the  Ruffian  forces  were  chiefly  direfted  againd  Oczakow 
and  Ismael,  the  former  of  thefe  places  feemedto  be  rendered  impregnable  by 
fortifications  of  uncommon  drength,  an  abundant  fupply  of  ammunition,  s 
numerous  garrifon  and  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  ;  it  was  however  taken  by 
adault;  and  carnage  and  defolation  fpread  themfelyes  on  every  fide  Ifmael 
after  a  vigorous  refidance  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  in  the  adault  the  Ruffian* 
were  twice  repulfed  with  great  Iofs,but  at  lad  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
town  ;  what  followed  was  fuch  a  fcene  of  horrible  cruelty  as  will  be  remem- 
bered  to  the  everlading  difgrace  of  the  Ruffian  name  ;  the  whole  garrifon 
and  inhabitants  amounting  to  upwards  of  30,000  were  put  to  the  fword- 
wilhout  mercy. 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  hodilities  the  emprefs  found berfelf  fuddenly 
involved  in  a  new  and  unexpected  war.  Sweden  had  the  greated  eaufes  of 
refentment  againd  Ruffia  for  pad  injury  and  lofs,  at  the  fame  time  that  (lie 
had  every  thing  to  dread  from  her  prefent  overgrown  power  and  boundlefs 
ambition,  which  was  as  little  qualified  in  the  wanton  difplay,  as  it  was  un. 
governed  in  the  aCtual  exertion.  Ruffia  has  condantly  found  means  ta  main¬ 
tain  a  drongand  numerous  party  in  Sweden.  All  thefe  caufes  operating  to¬ 
gether,  induced  Gudavus  the  Third  to  meditate  a  projeft  of  hodilities  againft 
lluffia,  which  were  commenced  in  Finland,  a  few  days  after  the  king’s  ar- 
rival  in  that  province.  But  the  principal  aftion  of  the  campaign  was  the 
naval  battle  off  Hoogland,  in  the  gulph  of  Finland.  The  forces  were  nearly 
equal.  The  Ruffian  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Greig,  confided  of  feven. 
teen  ffiips  of  the  line,  and  the  Swedifh,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
/Sudermania,  the  king’s  brother,  confided  of  fifteen  of  an  inferior  weight  of 
metal,  but  reinforced  by  five  frigates,  one  of  forty- four,  and  the  red  of  forty- 
guns  each,  which  occafionally  ranged  tbemfelves  in  order  of  battle.  The 
Ruffians  poffeffed  upon  the  whole  a  faperiority  of  294  pieces  of  cannon  : 
while  that  in  the  weight  of  metaljwas  perhaps  of  greater  momeut.  The  ac¬ 
tion  did  not  commence  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  two  hours 
fo  many  (hips  were  difabled  on  both  fides,  that  they  were  mutually  obliged  to 
lie  by  and  refit,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  renewal.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
battle  was  renewed  with  apparently  a  freflt  acceffion  of  rage  on  both 
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fide#.  Nothing  could  exceed  its  dreadful  violence  or  the  fury  and  de¬ 
termined  obftinacy  with  which  it  was  maintained.  The  darknefs  was  fo 
great,  that  the  knowledge  of  each  (hip  was  in  a  great  meafure  confined  to 
her  own  fphere  of  action  ;  fo  that  ignorant  and  heedlefs  of  what  was  palling 
dfewhere,  die  fought  as  if  all  depended  upon  herfelf  individually,  and  as  if 
vidkjry  or  delliu&ion  were  the  only  alternatives.  The  viftory,  as  is  ufually 
the  cafe  in  aftions  not  apparently  and  abfolutely  decilive,  was  claimed  by 
both  fleets,  as  a  flag  ihip  had  been  taken  on  either  fide. 

Another  battle  at  Schwenko-fund  between  the  Ruffian  fleet  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  NafTau  in  which  the  latter,  was  completely  beat- 
ten  with  the  lofs  of  half  his  fleet  and  upwards  of  10,000  men,  accelerated  a 
peace.  Guftavus  III.  by  this  time  faw  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct,  and 
no  longer  indulged  the  expe&ation,  that  the  war  which  he  .  had  declared  a- 
gainft  the  Ruffians  could  be  attended  with  any  great  fuccefs,  and  on  the  14th 
of  Auguft  1790,  a  convention  for  a  peace  was  ligned  between  the  courts  of 
Ruffia  and  Sweden,  and  was  ratified  in  fix  days  after. 

England  and  Pruffia  have,  after  a  long  and  expenfive  armed  negociation, 
at  length  affented  to  the  demand  of  the  emprefs,  which  was  ftrengthened  by 
the  interference  of  Spain  and  Denmark,  that  Oczakow,  and  the  territory 
between  the  rivers  Bog  and  Niefter,  fhall  in  full  fovereignty  belong  to  Ruffia ; 
and  the  river  Niefter  fhall  for  the  future  determine  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia 
and  the  Porte  ;  that  the  two  powers  may  eredl  on  the  fuore*  of  that  river 
what  fortreffes  they  think  proper:  and  Ruffia  engages  to  grant  a  free  navi- 
gation  on  the  river  Niefter.  This  was  concluded  on  the  11th  of  Auguft, 

1791.  Thus  did  the  Porte  enter  into  a  war,  for  the  purpofe  of  regaining 
the  Crimea,  and  after  reducing  the  Ottoman  empire  to  extreme  weaknefs  and 
internal  fymptoms  of  ruin,  irretrievable  by  a  government  in  a  regular  progrefs 
of  deterioration,  loft  an  important  territory,  and  left  the  exiftence  of  the  em¬ 
pire  at  the  mercy  of  another  Ruffian  war. 

The  final  treaty  with  the  Turks  was  concluded  at  Jafly,  the  9th  of  January, 

1792.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  this  war  Auftria  loft  130,000  foldiers, 
and  expended  three  hundred  millions  of  florins. — Ruffia  loft  200,000  men,  and 
expended  two  hundred  millions  of  rubles. — The  Turks  loft  330,000  men, 
and  expended  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  piaftres.  Sweden  had  ex¬ 
pended  feventy  millions  of  rix  dollars,  and  loft  nine  fhips  of  the  line,  four 
frigates,  and  feveral  fmaller  veffels  of  war,  After  the  peace  the  emprefs  adopt¬ 
ed  fuch  meafures  as  tended  to  render  her  conquefts  of  importance  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  At  the  fame  time  fhe  was  not  negligent  of  her  fiiar e  in  European  politics. 
Catharine  not  fatisfied  with  what  Ihe  had  acquired  by  ufurpations,  by  treaties 
and  alliances,  and  being  now  inured  to  conqueft  turned  her  arms  againft 
Perfia ;  and  Ihe  ftill  flattered  herfelf  with  the  full  accomplifhment  of  her 
darling  projedt,  of  driving  the  Ottomans  out  of  Europe  and  of  reigning  in 
Conftantinople. 

In  that  cafe  the  vaft  empire  of  Catharine  would  have  had  for  its  frontiers, 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus  to  the  fouth,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  north,  the 
Viftula  to  the  weft,  and  the  fea  of  Japan  to  the  eaft.  But  death  deceived  her 
hopes.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November,  fhe  was  in  good  fpirits, 
and  took  her  coffee  as  ufual.  Some  time  after  this  Ihe  retired  to  her  clofet ; 
where,  after  remaining  a  full  half  hour,  the  women  who  waited  on  her,  not 
feeing  her  return,  began  to  be  alarmed;  and,  on  entering  the  outer  room 
in  which  it  was,  they  found  her  ftretebed  on  the  carquet  with  her  feet 
againft  the  door,  and  fpeechlefs.  Upon  this,  a  meffenger  was  difpatched  to 
pr.  John  Rogerfon,  her  majefty's  chief  phyfician,  who,  judging  it  to  be 
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a  fit  of  apoplexy,  ordered  her  twice  to  be  let  blood,  on  which  the  emprefe 
at  firft:  appeared  to  be  fomewhat  relieved  ;  but  fhe  was  unable  to  utter 
a  fingie  word,  and  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  <he 

expired.  ,  . 

The  grand  duke  was  at  his  country  palace  of  Gatfhina,  to  which  place  an 
officer  was  fent  off  to  apprize  him  of  the  danger  of  his  mother.  He  repair¬ 
ed  to  Peterfburgh,  and  at  the  inftant  when  fhe  ceafed  to  breathe,  wa3  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  the  name  of  Paul  1.  , 

Catharine  II.  notwithftanding  the  very  unfavourable  circumftances  which 
attended  her  taking  poffeffion  of  the  government  of  that  empire,  t00* 
the  commencement  of  her  reign,  filled  her  high  ftation  with  diftinguilhed 
reputation  and  ability.  She  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts,  and  endea¬ 
voured  greatly  to  extend  the  commerce  ef  her  fubje&s,  though  the  extreme 
defpotifm  of  the  Ruffian  government  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  to  the  real  profperity  of  the  empire.  Her  impel  ia 
majefty  has,  however,  effefled  many  beneficial  and  important  regulations 
in  the  interior  police  of  her  vafl  empire,  and  particularly  in  the  courts  o 
juftice.  One  of  thefe  is  the  abolition  of  the  ufe  of  torture  ;  and  fhe  has  alto 
adopted  an  excellent  plan  for  the  reformation  of  prifons.  The  fpirit  of  to¬ 
leration  that  animated  the  whole  of  Catharine’s  adminiftration,  was  a  very 
remarkable  and  almoft  fingular  phenomenon  in  a  defpotic  government. 
Notwithftanding  all  oppofition,  the  emprefs  was  true  to  the  refolution  the 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign  ;  and,  from  that  moment  to  the 
day  of  her  death,  not  one  inftance  occurred  of  a  human  being  fuffermg,  m  any 
refpeft  whatever,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 

Tho’  fhe  gave  little  affiftance  to  the  coalition  formed  againft  France,  other 
than  unavailing  promifes,  fire  took  a  great  intereft  in  the  revolution  in  that 
kingdom,  apprehenfive  left  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  effe&ed  might 
find  their  way  into  Ruffia,  and  there  occafion  fome  cpmbuftion  fwbverfive  of 
the  throne.  To  all  the  French  who  fignified  that  they  were  attached  to  their 
old  form  of  government,  fhe  gave  a  welcome  reception  ;  while  fire  feverely 
profcribed  the  reft.  But  Poland  and  the  efforts  which  that  kingdom  made 
in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  gave  her  the  greateft  apprehenfions,  as  will  be  briefly 

narrated  in  our  account  of  that  country. 

In  contemplating  the  bright  fide  of  her  chara&er  the  mind  is  fomewhat  re¬ 
lieved,  from  the  horrid  fcenes  of  barbarity,  carnage,  deflation,  and  mifery 
occafioned  by  her  cruel  and  unrelenting  ambition.  _ 

She  was  fucceeded  by  Paul  I.  who  remained  for  a  while  a  quiet  fpeftator 
of  the  troubles  that  afflifted  Europe.  He  was  notwithftanding  awake  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  revolutionary  fyftem,  and  was  ftrongly  impreffed  with 
the  evils  and  calamities  attending  the  propagation  of  French  principles. 
Soon  after  the  viftory  gained  by  admiral  Nelfon,  he  indicated  an  evident  dil- 
pofition  to  join  any  coalition  for  the  purpofe  of  oppofing  the  overgrown  am¬ 
bition  of  France.  He  was  prevented  however,  from  afting  with  etteht  by 
the  temporifing  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  When  the  French  a 
fpuH  out  the  negotiations  at  Raftadt  to  as  great  a  length  as  farted  their  ie- 
cret  views,  and  at  laft  threw  off  the  mafic  by  commencing  hoftilities  againit 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  he  flood  forward 
in  the  common  caufe  with  manly  fortitude  and  decifion,  and  feemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  his  whole  force  againft  them.  The  firft  detachment  of  his 
army  confifted  of  24,000  men,  who  dire&ea  their  march  to  Italy,  and  were 
followed,  by  an  army  of  nearly  the  fame  force,  while  a  much  larger  army 

was  prepare^  to  enter  the  Adrian  dominions.  The  chief  command  was 
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given  to  general  Suwarrow,  whole  conduA  fuffy  anfwered  the  high opmioa 
which  Europe  had  formed  of  his  talents,  and  the  great  truft  repofed  mhmby 
the  two  emperors.  To  follow  the  hoftile  arm.es  minutely  through  all  their 
military  manoeuvres,  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  indeed  could  not  fail  to 
be  tirefome  to  common  readers.  All  that  military  knowledge,  P^nal  cou¬ 
rage,  vigilance,  aftivity,  perfeverance  and  addrefs  cou  d  effeft,  was  atch  eved 
by  th’is  celebrated  general.  The  French  were  expelled  from  the  Mantuan, 
aid  were  compelled,  after  having  fuftained  confiderable  Ioffes  to  r eh nqu.ffi  their 
ftrong  holds  on  the  Mincio,  and  the  Adige,  and  to  retreat  to  the 
They  were  Ihortly  after  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  general  Mac¬ 
donald’s  army  was  almoft  completely  deftroyed,  and  the  enemy  driven  from 
all  their  conquefts  in  Italy.  The  whole  campaign  was  one  uninterrupted 
feries  of  fuccefs,  and  is  almoft  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  military  glory. 

It  was  naturally  hoped  that  the  emperor  would  next  feafon  refume  with 
vigour  his  operations  in  conjunaion  with  the  other  combined  powers  ;  that 
anxious  to  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  what  was  fo  glonoufly  begun,  and  to 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  on  a  folid  bafis,  he  would  redouble  his 
exertions  againft  the  common  enemy,  until  they  were  crowned  with  lading 
fuccefs.  This  cheering  prafpeft  was  foon  overcaft.  1  he  condud  of  the 
court  of  Petersburgh,  once  vigorous  and  decifive,  became  wavering  and  un- 
fteady  ;  and  feemed  to  be  guided  rather  by  caprice  than  by  the  maxims  of 
reafoti  or  found  policy.  This,  it  was  fuppofed,  was  owing  to  fome  mdun- 
derftanding  between  the  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  \  lenna.  Whatever  was 
thecaufe,  the  troops  under  Suwarrow,  after  various  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches,  were  finally  ordered  to  march  to  Poland,  and  it  was  notified  that 
the  emperor  had  withdrawn  from  the  coalition.  Tms  condud  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  ilrange  as  it  may  appear,  became  more  inconfiftent  and  unaccount¬ 
able.  An  incident  foon  after  happened,  which  ftrved  more  clearly  to  de- 
velope  his  views.  Great  Britain,  had  always  been  in  the  pradice  of  iearch- 
ing  neutral  veffels,  of  whatever  denomination  they  might  be,  and  to  what¬ 
ever  port  they  were  bound,  and  during  the  prefent  war  had  exercifed  that 
undoubted  right  of  belligerent  nations.  A  Dan.fh  veffel  however,  refuted  to 
be  fearched,  and  an  armed  boat  fent  for  that  purpofe,  was  fired  upon  by  the 
Danilh  convoy.  This  immediately  produced  an  adion  in  which  the  convoy 
was  taken  and  carried  into  a  Britilh  port.  While  this  affair  was  pending, 
the  emperor  of  Ruffia  fent  an  envoy  to  the  Danilh  court,  offering  bis  mutual 
co-operation  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations.  The  affair  was, 
however,  to  appearance  amicably  adjufted,  and  all  differences  fettled.  Ths 
emperor  Paul  however,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  Britilh  veffels  in  his  ports, 
nor  was  it  removed  till  an  explanation  took  place  concerning  the  difference 
with  Denmark.  He  now  feemed  to  be  drawing  ftill  nearer  to  a  good  under- 
ftanding  with  France,  and  to  be  indicating  more  hoftile  difpofitions  towards 
England  ;  till  at  laft  an  embargo  w'as  again  laid  upon  all  Britilh  veilcU 
in  Ruffian  ports.  It  took  place  at  Cronftadt  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  Nar- 
va  on  the  6th,  and  at  Riga  on  the  8tli.  All  the  failors  were  taken  out 0  *  e 
(hips  and  foldiers  put  on  board  of  them.  They  were  lodged  at  firft  in  bar- 
racks,  but  they  were  afterwards  ordered  to  be  difpatched  up  the  country  1 
companies  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  diftributed  in  a  hundred  different  towns. 
In  the  port  of  Cronftadt  there  were  103  veffels  and  the  number  of  la.Iors 
amounted  in  all  to  1000.  This  outrage  was  foon  followed  by  mealures  itill 
more  tyrannical  and  oppreffive.  The  Britilh  merchants  in  Ruffia  were  or- 
dered  to  deliver  up  to  commiffioners  in  writing  a  ftatement  of  all  balances 

in  their  books,  and  a  fchedulc  of  all  their  effects.  The  Ruffian  merchants 
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were  then  ordered  to  deliver  an  account  of  all  the  debts  due  to  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants,  and  of  all  claims  upon  themfelves.  The  whole  of  the  Britifh  proper¬ 
ty  thus  fequeftrated,  was  to  be  thrown  into  one  mafs,  and  out  of  this  fund  of 
Britifh  property,  the  Ruffian  merchants  were  to  receive  an  equal  dividend  on 
all  their  claims  ;  if  there  fhould  be  any  furplus  it  was  to  be  reported  to  the 
college  of  commerce. 

The  emperor  Paul  immediately  fent  couriers  to  Copenhagen  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  informing  both  thefe  courts  of  what  had  taken  place.  And  fhortly 
after  the  king  of  Sweden  undertook  a  journey  to  Peterfburgh,  that  he  might 
have  a  perfonal  conference  with  the  emperor  Paul.  The  purpofe  of  this 
journey,  as  it  was  at  that  time  rumoured,  was  to  concert  meafures  for  an 
armed  neutrality.  Whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  at 
that  time  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Peterfburgh,  foon  af¬ 
ter  figned  a  convention  for  that  purpofe,  and  this  convention  was  acceded  tQ 
by  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

Whatever  fecret  reafons  the  emperor  might  have  had  for  his  unwarrantable 
conduft,  the  alledged  caufe  was  the  capture  of  Malta  by  the  Britifh  whom  he 
accufed  of  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Without  expofing  the  futility  of  this 
charge,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  the  emperor 
Paul  by  committing  fuch  an  aft  of  hoftility  againft  the  rights  and  properties 
of  Britifh  fubjefts  ;  by  fuch  a  direft  breach  of  treaty  entered  into  between  tho 
courts  of  Petersburgh  and  London,  feemed  determined  to  preclude  the  pof- 
fibility  of  an  accommodation.  All  overtures  accordingly  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  towards  a  reconciliation  being  rejefted  with  marked  contempt  by  the 
court  of  Petersburgh,  nothing  remained  for  her  but  to  avenge  by  force  of 
arms,  the  wrongs  of  her  fubjefts  on  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been  infulted, 
plundered,  and  opprefled. 

The  confequence  was  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  This  event,  together 
with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul,  which  happened  about  the  fame  time, 
diffolved  this  confederacy.  The  emperor  Paul  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son 
Alexander  who  now  fills  the  throne.  He  has  two  brothers  and  three  lifters 
viz.  &c. 

j.  Conftantine,  born  May  8,  1779. 

3.  Alexander,  Polowna,  born  in  Auguft.  1783. 

3.  Helena,  born  Dec.  24,  1784. 

4.  A  princefs,  born  in  March,  1786, 

5.  Another  princefs,  bom  in  May,  1788. 

6.  Another  princefs,  born  in  1792. 


SCOTLAND  and  its  adjacent  ISLES. 

THE  iflands  of  Scotland  are  numerous,  and  of  confiderable  importance. 

The  Orcades  or  Orkney  iflands  and  the  Shetland  iflands  are  compris¬ 
ed  in  three  grand  divifions  ;  Hebrides  or  Weftern  ifle3  5 

Situation  and  extent.]  The  iflands  of  Shetland  lie  north-eaft  of  the 
Orcade6,  or  Orkney-iflands,  between  60  and  61  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
form  part  of  the  fhire  of  Orkney. 

The  Orcades  lie  north  of  Dungsby-head,  between  59  and  6e  degrees  of 
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srth  latitude ;  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  tempeftuous  {trait  called 
entland  Firth,  24  miles  long,  and  12  broad. 

The  Hebrides  or  Weftern  ifles,  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  large ; 
tuated  between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate.]  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands, 
le  air.  being  keen,  piercing,  and  falubrious ;  fo  that  many  of  the  natives  live 
j  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflands  they  fee  to  read  at  mid- 
ight  in  June  and  July;  and  during  four  of  the  fummer  months,  they  have 
-equent  communications,  both  for  bufinefs  and  curiofity,  with  each  other 
nd  with  the  continent ;  the  reft  of  the  year,  however,  they  are  almoft  inac- 
efiible,  through  fogs,  darknefs,  and  ftorms.  But  the  dreary  gloom  of  win- 
er  is  fomewhat  relieved  by  the  aurora  borealis  which  in  their  northern  latitude 
i  peculiarly  bright. 

Chief  islands  and  towns.]  Thelargeft  of  the  Shetland  iflands,  which 
re  forty  fix  in  number  (though  many  of  them  are  uninhabited),  as  Mainland, 
vhich  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  Its  principal  town  is 
^erwick,  which  contains  about  150  families;  the  whole  number  of  families 
n  the  ifland  not  exceeding  500.  Skalloway  is  another  town,  where  the  re- 
nains  of  a  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  it  is  the  feat  of  a  presbytery.  On 
his  ifland  the  Dutch  begin  to  fifti  for  herrings  at  Midfummer,  and  their  fi(h« 
ng  feafon  laftsfix  months.  Kirkwall  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
:ontains  about  three  hundred  houfes,  it  has  a  {lately  cathedral  dedicated  to 
3t.  Magnus,  length  226  feet,  height  of  the  roof  71,  of  the  ftceple  133.  Its 
thief  exports  are  beef,  pork,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  calf  skins,  falted  fifh>  oil* 
feathers,  linen  yarn,  coarfe  linen  cloth,  &c.  Its  imports  are  wood,  flax, 
:oal,  fugar,  fpirits,  tobacco,  fnuff,  with  various  other  articles  fitted  for  do- 
meftic  confumption. 

The  largeft  of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  which  are  about,  thirty  in  number 
(though  feveral  of  them  are  unpeopled),  is  called  Pomona.  Its  length  is  25 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  thirteen.  It  contains  four  parifh  churches,  and 
four  excellent  harbours. 

The  ifle  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  in  fome 
places  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  two  pariihes,  and  a  caftle,  called  Duart, 
which  is  the  chief  place  of  the  ifland.  Inhabitants  about  1000.  The  other 
principal  weftern  iflands  are  Lewis  or  Harries  (for  they  both  form  but  one 
ifland),  which  belongs  to  the  {hire  of  Rofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length,  and 
13  or  14  in  breadth  ;  its  chief  town  is  Stronway.  Sky,  belonging  to  the 
(hire  of  Invernefs,  is  40  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  30  broad,  fruitful  and 
well  peopled.  Inhabitants  about  15,000.  Bute,  which  is  about  tea  miles 
long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  is  famous  for  containing  the  caftle  of  Roth- 
fay,  which  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland; 
as  it  now  does  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Rothfay  is  likewife  a  royal  burgh  ; 
and  the  iflands  of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  (hire  of  Bute.  The  ifles  of  Ila 
and  Jula,  are  part  of  Argyleftiire,  and  contain  together  about  370  fquare 
miles,  but  they  have  no  towns  worthy  of  notice.  North  Uift  contains  an 
excellent  harbour,  called  Lochmaddy,  famous  for  herring-fifliing.  I  (hall 
omit  the  mention  of  many  other  of  the  Hebrides  iflands,  which  are  at  pre. 
fent  of  fmall  importance,  either  to  the  public  or  the  proprietors  ;  though, 
probably,  they  may  in  future  times  be  of  great  confequence  to  both,  by  the 
very  improveable  fiftieries  upon  their  coafts  ;  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  men¬ 
tioning  the  famous  ifle  of  Iona,  once  the  feat  and  fandluary  of  weftern  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  burying-place  of  many  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway. 
It  is  ftill  famous  for  its  reliques  of  fanttimonious  antiquity,  as  (hall  be  here¬ 
after  mentioned.  St.  Kilda  or  Hirta,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  long, 
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and  one  in  breadth,  it  has  been  frequently  defcribed,  the  fmgular  manners  of 
its  inhabitants  having  excited  confiderable  attention.  It  does  not  contain 
above  35  families  ;  for  a  more  particular  defcription  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Martin. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  popula-I  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
tion,  language,  and  reugion.  J  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  be¬ 
longing  to  Scotland  can  be  fo  minutely  defcribed  here,  as  they  have  been 
by  fome  authors  ;  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their  importance,  as  their  cu- 
riofity.  Thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were  formerly  fubjedl  to  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  who  conquered  them  in  1099,  a  few  years  after  they  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  William  called  the  Conqueror.  In  the  year  1263  they  were  in 
pofTeffion  of  Magnus  of  Norway,  who  fold  them  to  Alexander  king  of  Scots, 
and  he  gave  them  as  fiefs  to  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Speire.  After  this, 
they  were  claimed  by,  and  became  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Cbrif- 
tiaa  I.  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  all  fu¬ 
ture  pretenfions  were  entirely  ceded  on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scot¬ 
land  with  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  ifles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a 
Ilewartry,  or  fhire,  which  fends  a  member  to  parliament.  At  prefent,  the 
people  in  general  differ  little  from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland  ;  only,  perhaps 
they  are  more  honeft  and  religious.  Men  of  fortune  there  have  improved 
their  eftates  wonderfully  of  late  years  :  and  have  introduced  into  their  fami¬ 
lies  many  elegancies  and  luxuries.  They  build  their  dwelling  and  other 
houfes  in  a  modern  taffe  ;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  their  linen. 
As  to  the  common  people  they  live  upon  butter,  cheefe,  fifh,  fea  and  land 
fowl  (of  which  they  have  great  plenty)  particularly  geefe  ;  and  their  chief 
drink  is  whey,  which  they  have  the  art  to  ferment,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  vinous 
quality.  In  fome  of  the  northern  iflands,  the  Norwegian,  which  is  called 
the  Norfe  language,  is  flill  fpoken.  Their  vaft  intercourfe  with  the  Dutch, 
during  the  fifhing  feafon,  renders  that  language  common  in  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  iflands.  The  people  there  are  as  expert  as  the  Norwegians,  already 
defcribed,  in  feizing  the  nefts  of  fea  fowls,  who  build  in  the  moll  frightful 
precipices  and  rocks.  The  people’s  temperance  preferves  them  from  any 
difeafes  known  to  luxury.  They  cure  thefcurvyand  the  jaundice,  to  which 
they  are  fubjedl,  with  the  powder  of  fnail-fhells  and  fcurvy-grafs,  of  which 
they  have  plenty.  Their  religion  is  proteftant,  and  according  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  $  and  their  civil  inftitutions  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  probable  that  about  400  years  ago,  they  were  much  more  populous 
than  they  are  now  :  for  the  Hebrides  themfelves  were  known  often  to  fend 
io,ogo  fighting  men  into  the  field,  without  prejudice  to  their  agriculture. 
At  prefent  their  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48,000.  The  inhabited 
iflands  of  Orkney  are  computed  at  26,  and  the  people  at  23,053.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Shetland  iflands  in  1798,  were  computed  at  20,187.  The 
people  of  the  Hebrides  are  clothed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
who  fhall  hereafter  be  defcribed.  They  are  limilar'  in  perfons,  conftitutions, 
cuftoms,  and  prejudices  j  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  more  polifhed 
manners  of  the  Lowlanders  are  every  day  gaining  ground  in  the  Highlands. 
Perhaps  the  defeendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  in  a  few  years  will  be 
difcernible  only  in  the  Hebrides. 

Thofe  iflands  alone  retain  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  Celts,  as  defcribed  by 
the  oldeft  and  bell  authors ;  but  with  a  ftrong  tin&ure  of  the  feudal  conftitu-  j 
tion.  The  fhanachies  or  ftory  tellers  fupply  the  place  of  the  ancient  bards.  I 
fo  famous  in  hiftory  ;  and  are  the  hiftoriang,  or  rather  genealogifts,  as  well  as 
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poets  of  the  nation  and  family.  The  chief  islikewife  attended,  when  he  ap¬ 
pears  abroad,  with  his  mufician,  who  is  generally  a  bagpiper,  and  dreffed  in 
the  manner,  but,  as  it  is  faid,  more  fumptuoufly,  than  the  Englifn  minftrels 
of  former  times  ■*.  Notwithftanding  the  contempt  into  which  that  mafic  is 
fallen,  it  is  almoft  incredible  with  what  care  and  attention  it  was  cultivated 
among  thefe  iflanders  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century.  They 
had  regular  colleges  and  profeffors,  and  the  dudents  took  degrees  according 
to  their  proficiency.  Many  of  the  Celtic  rites,  fome  of  which  were  too  bar¬ 
barous  to  be  retained,  or  even  mentioned,  are  now  aboliihed.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however,  {till  preferve  the  molt  profound  refpedt  and  affection  for  their 
feveral  chieftains,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Britifn  legislature  to  break  t'noie  connections  which  experience  has  fhewn  to 
be  fo  dangerom  to  government.  The  common  people  are  but  little  better 
lodged  than  the  M  .twegians  and  Laplanders  already  defcribed  ;  though  they 
certainly  fare  better,  for  they  have  oatmeal,  plenty  of  filh  and  fowl,  cheefe, 
butter-milk,  and  whey;  and  alfo  mutton,  beef,  goat,  kid,  and  venifon.  They 
indulge  themfelves;  like  their  forefathers,  in  a  romantic  poetical  turn,  which 
is  an  enemy  to  induftry,  and  indeed  to  domedic  and  perfonal  cleanlinefs.  The 
agility  of  both  fexes  in  the  exercifes  of  the  field,  and  in  dancing  to  their  fa¬ 
vourite  mufic,  is  remarkable. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides,  being  the 
mod  wederly  iflands  where  the  Celts  fettled,  their  language  mud  remain 
tnere  in  its  greated  purity.  i  his  opinion,  though  very  plaufible,  has  failed 
in  experience.  Many  Celtic  words,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  cudoms,  are  there 
found  ;  but  the  vad  intercourfe  which  the  Hebrides  had  with  the  Danes,  the 
Norwegians,  and  other  northern  people,  whofe  language  is  mixed  with  Scla- 
vonian  and  Teutonic,  which  lad  has  no  affinity  with  the  Celtic,  has  render¬ 
ed  their  language  a  compound  ;  fo  that  it  approaches  in  no  degree  to  the 
purity  of  the  Celtic,  commonly  called  Erfe,  which  was  fpoken  by  their 
neighbours  in  Lochaber  and  the  oppolite  coads  of  Scotland,  the  undoubted 
defeendants  of  the  Celts,  among  whom  their  language  remains  more 
unmixed. 

The  religion  prodded  in  the  Hebrides  is  chiefly  presbyterian,  as  eftabliffi- 
ed  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  popery  and  ignorance  dill  prevail  among 
fome  of  the  iflanders,  whilft  fuperititious  practices  and  cudoms  feem  to  be 
almod  grafted  in  their  nature. 

Soil,  mines,  and  quarries. J  Though  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  na¬ 
tural  ph  lofophy  to  aflign  the  reafon,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  foil,  both 
of  the  northern  and  weftern  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  has  differed  an 
amazing  alteration.  It  is  evident  to  the  eye- fight,  that  many  of  thefe 
iflands  have  been  the  habitations  of  the  Druids  whofe  temples  are  dill  vifible 
in  mod  of  them  ;  and  tliofe  temples  were  furrounded  by  groves,  though  little 
or  no  timber  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  dumps  of  former  trees  how¬ 
ever  are  difcernible,  as  are  many  ve!iiges-of  grandeur,  even  (ince  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  Chridian  religion;  which  proves  the  decreale  of  the  riche?* 
power  and  population  ot  the  inhabitants.  Experience  daily  fhews,  that  if 
the  foil  of  the  northern  or  wedern  iflands  till  of  late  were  barren,  cold,  and 
uncomfortable,  it  was  owing  to  their  want  of  culture  ;  for  fuch  fpots  of  them 
as  are  now  cultivated,  produce  corn,  vegetables,  and  garden-duff,  more  than 
fufiicient  for  the  inhabitants ;  and  even  iruit-trees  are  now  brought  to  ma¬ 
turity.  .Tin,  lead,  and  diver  mines;  marie,  date,  free-done,  and  even 
quarries  of  marble,  have  been  found  upon  thefe  iflands.  They  a'e  not 
deditute  of  fine  frelh  water  ;  nor  of  lakes  and  rivulets  that  abound  with  ex- 
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cellent  trout.  At  the  fame  time  it  moil  be  owned,  that  the  prefent  face  of 
the  foil  is  bare,  and  unornamented  with  trees,  excepting  a  few  that  are  rear¬ 
ed  in  the  gardens. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  Thefe  are  all  in  their  infancy  in  thofe 
iflands.  The  reader  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  their  ftaple  commodities  confid 
of  fifh,  efpecially  herrings,  which  are  the  bed  in  the  world,  and,  when 
properly  cured,  are  equal  even  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch.  They  carry  on 
likewife  a  confiderable  trade  in  down  and  feathers  ;  and  their  fheep  afford 
them  wool,  which  they  manufa&ure  into  coarfe  cloths  ;  and  even  the  li¬ 
nen  manufaftures  make  no  fmall  progrefs  in  thefe  iflands.  They  carry  their 
black  cattle  alive  to  the ‘adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  difpofed 
of  in  fale  or  barter  ;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutton,  which  they  fait 
in  the  hide.  Upon  the  whole,  application  and  indudry,  with  feme  portion 
of  public  encouragement,  are  only  wanting  to  render  thefe  iflands  at  once 
ornamental  and  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  to  their  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.]  Little  can  be  faid  on  this  head,  that 
is  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands.  In  the  countries  already  deicribed,  mention  has 
been  made  of  mod  of  the  birds  and  fifties  that  have  been  difeovered  here ; 
only  it  is  thought  that  they  contain  a  fpecies  of  falcon  or  hawk,  of  a  more 
noble  and  docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elfewhere.  rI  he 
Shetland  lfles  are  famous  for  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes,  which  are  incredibly 
aftive,  flrong  and  hardy,  and  frequently  feen  in  the  flreets  of  London, 
yoked  to  the  fplendid  carriages  of  the  curious  and  wealthy.  The  coads 
of  thefe  iflands,  till  within  thefe  20  years,  feemed  however,  to  have  been 
created,  not  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  drangers.  The  latter  furnifh  the 
former  with  wines,  drong  liquors,  lpice,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  for  their 
native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  100  per  cent.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  pernicious  traffic  now  draws  to  an  end.  Three  thoufand  bufies  have 
been  known  to  be  employed  in  one  year  by  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fiffiery,  be¬ 
tides  thofe  fitted  out  by  the  Hamburghers,  Bremeners  and  other  northern  ports. 

Rarities  and  curiosities,  J  Thefe  iflands  exhibit  many  pregnant 
artificial  and  natural.  ]  proofs,  in  the  churches,  the  vediges  of 
old  forts  and  other  buildings,  both  facred  and  civil,  of  what  hath  been  alrea¬ 
dy  ehferved,  that  they  were  formerly  more  populous  than  they  are  now. 
The  ufe  and  conllruftion  of  fome  of  thtfc  wotks  are  not  eafily  accounted  for 
at  prefent.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy,  one  of  the  wedern  iflands, 
is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a  done  called  a  dwarf  done,  36  feet  long, 
18  broad,  and  9  thick  ;  in  which  is  a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for 
an  entrance,  with  a  Hone  of  the  fame  fize  for  a  doer.  Within  this  entrance 
is  the  refembiance  of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  done,  big  enough 
for  two  men  to  lie  on  ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a 
hearth,  with  a  hole  cut  out  above  for  a  chimney.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  re¬ 
count  the  various  vediges  of  the  Druidical  temples  remaining  in  thefe  iflands, 
fome  of  which  have  required  prodigious  labour,  and  are  Aupendous  erections, 
of  the  fame  nature  as  the  famous  Stonehenge  near  Salifbury.  Others  feem 
to  be  memorials  of  particular  perfons,  or  aft  ions,  confiding  of  one  large  done 
danding  upright  ;  fome  of  them  have  been  fculptured,  and  others  have  ferved 
as  fepulchres,  and  are  compofed  of  dones  cemented  together.  Barrows,  a* 
they  are  called  in  England,  are  frequent  in  thefe  iflands  :  and  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Danifh  and  Norwegian  fortifications  might  long  employ  an  able  an¬ 
tiquary  to  deferibe.  The  gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial-places  here, 
give  room  to  believe,  that  the  former  inhabitants  were  of  larger  fize  than  the 
prefent.  It  is  likewife  probable}  from  fome  ancient  remains;  particularly  ca* 
-  -  -  -  —  -  —  -  tacombs. 
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tacombs,  and  nine  filler  fibulae  or  clafps,  found  at  Stennis,  one  of  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  that  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  parts. 

The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a  parilh  church. 
Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  its  fteeple,  in  which  is 
a  good  ring  of  bells,  by  four  large  pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the  church 
are  chcqqered  with  red  and  white  polilhed  ftone,  emboffed  and  elegantly- 
flowered. 

The  Hebrides  are  ftill  more  diftinguilhed  than  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  ifles 
for  their  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted 
to  this  head,  were  we  even  to  mention  every  noted  monument  found  upon 
them,  dedicated  to  civil,  religious,  or  warlike  purpofes.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the  celebrated  ille  of  Iona,  called  St. 
Columb-kill.  Not  to  enter  into  the  hiftory  or  origin  of  the  religious  erections 
upon  this  iflaud,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  ieerns  to  have  ferved  as  a  fanc- 
tuary  for  St.  Golumba,  and  other  holy  men  of  learning,  while  Ireland,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Scotland,  were  defolated  by  barbarifm.  It  appears  that  the  nor¬ 
thern  pagans  often  landed  here,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  fan&ity  of  the 
place.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral, 
is  a  beautiful  fabric.  It  contains  the  bodies  of  fome  Scottilh,  Irifh,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  kings,  with  fome  Gaelic  infcriptions.  The  tomb  of  Columba,  who 
lies  buried  here,  is  uninfcribed.  The  fteeple  is  large,  the  cupola  2 1  feet 
fquare,  the  doors  and  windows  are  curioufly  carved,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  fin- 
eft  marble.  Innumerable  are  the  infcriptions  of  ancient  eulloms  and  cere¬ 
monies  that  are  difcernible  upon  this  ifland  ;  and  which  give  countenance 
to  the  well  known  obfervation,  that,  when  learning  was  nearly  extinCt  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland  or  rather  in  thefe 
Hands. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland  contain  likewife  fome  natural  curiofities 
peculiar  to  themfelves  :  the  phafeoli,  or  Molucca  beans,  have  been  found  in 
the  Orkneys,  driven,  as  fuppofed,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  by  the  wefterly 
winds,  which  often  force  afhore  many  curious  fhells  and  marine  productions, 
highly  efteemed  by  naturalifts.  In  the  parifh  of  Ham,  a  large  piece  of  ftag’s 
horn  was  found  very  deep  in  the  earth,  by  the  inhabitants  who  were  digging 
for  marie  ;  and  certain  bituminous  effluvia  produce  furprifing  phenomena, 
which  the  natives  believe  to  be  fupernatural. 

But  fome  of  the  moft  aftonifhing  appearances  in  nature  have  remained  un- 
defcribed,  and,  till  lately,  unobferved  even  by  the  natives  of  thefe  iflands.  A 
difcovery  refervcd  for  the  inquifitive  genius  of  Mr.  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  who,  in  relating  his  voyage  through  the  Hebrides,  anno,  1772,  fays, 
“  We  were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  we  were  ftruck  with  a  Icene  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  which  exceeded  our  expectations,  though  founded,  as  we  thought,  upon 
the  moft  fanguine  foundations,  the  whole  of  that  end  of  the  ifbnd  (viz,  Staf¬ 
fs,  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  fupported  by  ranges  of  natu¬ 
ral  pillars,  moftly  above  fifty  feet  high,  ftanding  in  natural  colonnades,  accor¬ 
ding  as  the  bays  or  points  of  land  formed  themfelves  ;  upon  a  firm  balis  of 
folid  unformed  rock,  above  thefe,  the  ilratum  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or 
furface  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs  as  the  ifland  itfclf  formed  into  hills  or 
vallies  ;  each  hill,  which  hung  over  the  columns  below,  forming  an  ample 
pediment  ;  fome  of  thefe,  above  fixty  feet  in  thicknefs  from  the  bafe  to  the 
point,  formed,  by  the  floping  cf  the  hill  on  each  fide,  almoft  in  the  fhape  of 
thofe  ufed  in  architecture. 

“  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces  built  by  men  ? 
psere  models  or  play-khings.  Imitations  as  diminutive,  as  his  works  will  al- 
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ways  be,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  Nature.  Where  is  now  the  boaft  of 
the  architect  :  regularity,  the  only  pan  in  which  he  fancied  himfelf  to  ex¬ 
ceed  his  miftrefs,  Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  polfeffioh  ;  and  here  it  has  been 
for  ages  undcfcribed. — Proceeding  farther  to  the  Ns  W.  you  meet  with  the 
highetl  ranges  of  pillars,  the  magnificent  appearance  of  which  is  pad  all  def- 
cription  :  here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  bafes,  and  the  tlratum  below  them 
is  alfo  vifible.”  Mr.  Banks  particularifes  fundry  other  appearances  in  this 
'and  a  neighbouring  ifland,  which  is  wholly  compofed  of  pillars  without  any 
ftratum.  In  feme  parts  of  StafFa,  inftead  of  being  placed  upright,  the  pil¬ 
lars  were  obferved  to  lie  on  their  Tides,  each  forming  a  fegment  of  a  circle; 
but  the  moil  linking  objeft  in  this  field  of  feenery  is  Fingal’s  Cave,  which 
Mr,  Banks  deferibes  in  the  following  manner  : — “  With  our  minds  full  of 
fuch  rtfledlions,  we  proceeded  along  the  fhore,  treading  upon  another  Giant’s 
Caufeway,  every  ftone  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  Tides 
and  angles  ;  till  in  a  fhort  time,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  molt 
magnificent,  I  fuppofe,  that  has  ever  been  deferibed  by  travellers*.  The 
mind  can  hardly  form  ah  idea  more  magnificent  than  fuch  a  fpace,  fupported 
on  each  fide  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottom  of  thole,  which 
have  been  broken  off  in  order  to  form  it  ;  between  the  angles  of  which,  a 
yellow  ftalagmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which  ferves  to  define  the  angles  pre- 
cifely,  and  at  the  fame  time  vary  the  colour,  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance  ; 
and  to  render  it  flill  mere  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  from  without ;  fo 
that  the  fartheft  extremity  is  very  plainly  feen  from  without ;  and  the  air 
within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  is  perfectly  dry  and 
wholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  of  vapours  with  which  natuial  ca¬ 
verns  in  general  abound. 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  alfo  made  a  voyage  to  thefe  iflands  in  the  fame  year,  had 
a  glance  of  StafFa,  in  his  paflage  from  Iona  to  Mull,  but  was  prevented  by 
Itormy  weather  from  approaching  it.  “  On  the  well,”  fays  he  “  appears 
the  beautiful  groupe  of  the  Treafhunifli  ifles.  Neareft  lies  StafFa,  a  new  Giant’s 
Caufeway,  riling  amidtF  the  waves,  but  with  columns  of  double  the  height  of 
that  in  Ireland  ;  glofiy  and  refplendent,  from  the  beams  of  the  eaftern  fun.” 
And  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  a  confiderable  way  northward  he  refurnes  the  fubjeft  : 

«  We  had  in  view  a  fine  feries  of  genuine  bafaltic  columns,  refembling  the 
Giant’s  Caufeway  ;  the  pillars  were  above  twenty  feet  high,  confilting  of 
four,  five,  and  fix  angles,  but  moftly  of  five.  At  a  fmall  diltance  from  thefe, 
on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  is  a  trad!  of  fome  roads  entirely  formed  of  the  tops  of 
feveral  feries  of  columns,  even  and  clofe  fet,  for  ming  a  reticulated  furface  of 
amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  '1  his  is  the  molt  northern  bafaltes  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ;  the  laft  of  four  in  the  Britilh  dominions,  all  running  from 
fouth  to  north,  neatly  in  a  meridian  :  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  appears  firft  ; 
Staffa,  &c.  fucceeds ;  the  rock  Humbla  about  twenty  leagues  farther,  and 
finally,  thofe  columns  of  Sky  ;  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  in  all  probability, 
conceals  the  vatt  links  of  this  chain.” 
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*  The  dimenfions  of  the  cave  are  thus  given  b)r  Mr.  Banks  beet 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  arch  without  .  .  •  371 

From  the  pitch  cf  the  arch  ...  ...  250 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth  .  .  .  •  53 

At  the  further  end  .  .  .  .  20 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth  .  •  xl7 

At  the  end  .  .  •  «  • 

Height  of  an  outfide  pillar  .  •  ,  .  .  39 

Of  one  at  the  N,  W.  corner  ...  .  .  54 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  .  .  •  •  •  1  ° 

At  the  bottom  ,  «  1  «  9 1 
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Extent  and  Situation. 


Miles. 

Length  300  1 
Breadth  1905 


between 


Degrees. 

f"54and  59  North  latitude. 
£  1  and 


6  Weft  longitude. 


rT''  Celtoe  or  Gauls  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  original 

same.]  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom.  The  Scots,  a  Scythian 

tribe,  invaded  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  having  con¬ 
quered  the  Pidts,  the  territories  of  both  were  called  Scotland ;  and  that  the 
word  Scot  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  Scuyth,  or  Scythian,  being  ori¬ 
ginally  from  that  immenfe  country,  called  Scythia  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
termed,  by  the  Italians,  Scotia  ;  by  the  Spaniards,  Efcotia  ;  by  the  French, 
Efcoffe  ;  and  Scotland  by  the  Scots,  Germans,  and  Englifli. 

Boundaries.]  Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of  27,794  fftuare  tniles, 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  England  ;  and  on  the  north,  eall,  and  weft  by 
the  Deucaledonian,  German,  and  lrifh  feas,  or  more  properly,  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

Divisions  and  subdivisions.]  Scotland  is  divided  into  the  countries 
fouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  capital  of  which,  and  of  all  the  kingdom,  is 
Edinburgh  ;  and  thofe  to  the  north  of  the  fame  river,  where  the  chief  town 
is  Aberdeen.  This  was  the  ancient  national  divifion  ;  but  fome  modern 
writers,  with  lefs  geographical  accuracy,  have  divided  it  into  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  on  account  of  the  different  habits,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  each. 

Eighteen  counties,  or  fhires,  are  allotted  to  the  fouthern  divifion,  and 
fifteen  to  the  northern  ;  and  thofe  counties  are  fubdivided  into  fhrriffdoms, 
ftewartries,  and  bailiwicks,  according  to  the  ancient  tenures  and  privileges  01 
the  landholders. 


Shires. 


1.  Edinburgh 


2.  Haddington 

3.  Merfe,  anciently 
Berwick 

4.  Roxburgh 

5.  Selkirk 


1 

{ 


Sheriffdoms  and  other 
fubdivikons. 


Mid  Lothian 


Eaft  Lothian 


L 


Chief  Towns. 

Edinburgh, W.  long.  3. 
N.  lat.  56.  Muffel- 
burgh,  Leith,  and 
Dalkeith. 

Dunbar,  Haddington, 
and  North  Berwick. 


H 

^  ^Dunfe,  and  Lauder. 


CThe  Merches,  and 
£  Lauderdale 
1  Tiviotdale,  Lidfdale,  ?  ^Jedburgh 
\  Efkdale  and  Eufdale  j  l  Melrofs 
Ettrick  Foreft  -  Selkirk. 


Kelfo,'  and 


Shires. 
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Shires. 

6.  Peebles 

7.  Lanerk 

8.  Dumfries 

9.  Wigtown 

10.  Kircudbright 

11.  Air 

12.  Dumbarton 

13.  Bute 

14.  Caithnefs 

15.  Renfrew 

16.  Stirling 

1 7.  Linlithgow 


i8x  Argyfc 


19.  Perth 


20.  Kincardin 


21.  Aberdeen 


22.  Invernefs 

23.  Nairne  and 

24.  Cromartie 


Sheriffdoms  and  other 
Subdivifions, 
Tweedale 


Clydefdale 


c 


Nithfdale,  Annandale 

Galloway,  Weft  part 

Galloway,  Eaft  part 

\  Kyle,  Carrick,  and 
f  Cunningham 

Lenox 

|  Bute,  Arran  and  Caith-j  j^ck^N.  lat 


Chief  Towns. 
Peebles. 

Glafgow,  W,  Ion.  4.  y. 
N.  lat.  55-52.  Ha- 
J  milton,  Lanerk,  and 
Rutherglen. 
Dumfries,  Annan. 
Wigtown,  Stranraer, 
and  Whitehorn. 
Kircudbright,. 

Air,  Kilmarnock,  Ir¬ 
win, Maybole,  Stevv- 
arton  and  Saltcots. 
Dumbarton. 


H 


nefs 


l 

1 


Renfr 


few 


Stirling 


Weft  Lothian 


UWick,  N.  lat.  58-40 
and  Thurfo. 

H  Renfrew,  Paifley, 

Greenock,  and  Port- 
Glafgow. 

Stirling  and  Falkirk 

H  Linlithgow,  Borrow- 
Stounefs,&  Queen’s- 


L 1  i 

rp 

I  e- 


”  Argyle,  Ccwal,  Knap--}  j" 
Dale,  Kintire,  and  j 

Lorn,  with  part  of  J 

the  Weftern  Ifles,  j 

particulary  Ifla, 
ra,  Mull,  Will, 
ri,  Col,  and  Lift 
more  J  (_ 

f  Perth,  Athol,  Gowry,-]  ( 
j  Breadalbin,  Mon-  | 

“i  teith,  Strathern,  ^ 

I  Stormont,  Clen-  | 

L  Ihield  and  Ray  nock  J  f 

■j^Merns 


ferry. 


Inverary,  Dunftaffi- 

nage,  Kilonmer, 

and  Campbeltown. 


r 


1 

! 

1 

l 


Mar,  Buchan,  Garioch 
and  Strathbogie 


II 

!> 


J 


Perth,  Scone,  Dura- 
blane,  Blair,  and 
Dunkeld. 

Bervie,  Stonehaven  and 
Kincardin. 

Old  Aberdeen,  W.  Ioh. 
1-40.  N.  lat.  57.  22. 
New  Aberdeen,  Fra- 
ferlburgh,  Peterhead, 
Ivintore,  Strathbogie, 
Inveiary,  and  Old 
Meldrum. 


Aird,  Stratbglafs,  Sky,">  C 

,  /  J  Invernefs,  Inverlochy, 
f  j  FortAuguftus,Boileau. 


Harris,  Badenoch 
LocKaber  and 
Glenmoriion 

C  Weftern  patt  of  Mur- 
\  ray  and  Cromartie 


"}  {m, 


ne,  Cromartie. 

Shires. 
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Shires. 


Sheriffdoms  and  other 
Subdivilions. 


Chief  Towns. 


25.  Fife 


26.  Forfar 


27. 


Banff 


Fife  —  — 

l. 

I 

l 

•^Forfar,  Angus  — 

Banff,  Strathdovern, 
Boyne,  Euzy,  Bal 


{ 


f  St.  Andrews,  Coupar, 
j  |  Falklaud,  Kirkaldy, 

!  j  Innerkythen,  Ely, 

J  J  Burnt  Ifland,  Dum- 

J|  fermline,  Dyfart,An- 

[_  llruther-&  Aberdour. 

HMontrofe,  Forfar, 

Dundee,  Arbroath, 
and  Brechin. 


n’i  r 

ti\ 


Banff  and  Cullen. 


28.  Sutherland 


29. 


31, 


Clackmannan 

Kinrofs 


Rofs 


and 


veny,  Strathawin,  |  j 
and  part  of  Buchan  J  (, 

\  Strathnaver  and  Su-1  , 

j  therland  -  j  [Strathy; 

T7T  .  I  \  Culrofs,  Clackmannan, 

Fife  part  _  jj  Alloa,  and  Kinrof,. 

Eafter  and  Wefter  Rofs.  J  f 
Idles  of  Lewis,  Loch-  I 

I  j  Taine,  Dingwall,  Fort- 
}>  rofe,  Rofemarkie,  and 
New  Kelfo. 


and  Dornoclu 


-I 


32.  Elgin 


broom,  Lochcarren, 
Avdmeanach,  Red- 
caftle,  Ferrintoih, 
Strathpeffcr,and  Fcr- 
rindonald 

Murray  and  Strathfpey 


Orkney 


>  < 


Elgin  and  Forres. 
fKirkwal,  W.  Ion.  5.  N 
lat.  59.  45. 

Skalloway,  near  the 
Meridian  of  London 
N.  lat.  61. 

In  all  thirty-three  (hires,  which  choofe  thirty  reprefentatives  to  lit  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  Bute  and  Caithnefs  chooling  alternately,  as  do 
Nairne  and  Cromartie,  Clackmannan  and  Kinrofs. 


files  of  Orkney  and 
.Shetland  — 


L 


The  Royal  Boroughs  which 


} 


Edinburgh 

Kirkwal,  Wick,  Dornoch, 
Dingwall,  and  Taine 
Fortroi’e,  Invernefs,  Nairne  and! 

Fores  .  .  .  J 

Elgin,  Cullen,  Banff,  Inverary,") 
and  Kintore  .  .  J 

Aberdeen,  Bervie,  M or  .’rofe, 
Arbroath  and  Brechin 
Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Coupar, 
and  St.  Andrews 
Crail,  Kilrenny,  AnRruther  Eaff  1 
and  Weft,  and  Pitenween  J 

Dyfart,  Kirkaldy,  Kinghorne,5! 
and  Burnt  Ifland  J 


1 


choofe  reprefentatives. are, 
Innerkythen,  Dumfermline, 
Queensferry,  Culrofs,  and 
Stirling 

Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  / 
and  Dumbarton  3 

Fladdington, Dunbar, North  Ber-l 
wick,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh  j 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  I 
and  Lanark  J 

Dumfries,  Sasquehar,  Anan,") 
Lochmaben  and  Kircudbright  S 
Wigton,  New  Galloway,  7  ^ 
Stranraer,  and  Whitehbrn  J 
Air,  Irwin,  Rothfay,  Cambel-  ? 
town,  and  Inverary  5 

Climate, 
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i  So 

Climate,  soil,  air,  and  water.]  In  the  northern  parts,  day-light,  at 
-Midfummer,  lafts  18  hours  and  5  minutes;  and  the  day  and  night  in  winter 
are  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  air  of  Scotland  is  more  temperate  than 
could  be  expected"  in  fo  northerly  a  climate.  This  arifes  partly  from  the 
variety  of  its  hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and  lakes;  but  (till  more,  as  in  England, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  which  affords  thofe  warm  breezes,  that  not  only 
foften  the  natural  keennefs  of  the  air,  but  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agita¬ 
tion,  render  it  pure  and  healthful,  and  prevent  thofe  epidemic  diftempers  that 
prevail  in  many  other  countries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  feme  high  moun¬ 
tains,  however,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fnow,  the  air  is  keen  and 
piercing  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  foil  in  general  is  not  fo  fer¬ 
tile  as  that  of  England  ;  and  in  many  places  lefs  fitted  for  agriculture  than 
for  paflure.  At  the  fame  time,  there  are  particular  plains  and  vallies  of  the 
moft  luxuriant  fertility.  The  finer  particles  of  earth  inceffantly  wafired  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  repofited  in  thefe  vallies,  affords  them  a  vegetative 
nourifhment,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  the  ftrongeft  plants,  into  perte&ion  : 
though  experience  has  proved,  that  many  vegetables  and  hortulane  produc¬ 
tions^  not  come  fo  foon  to  maturity  in  this  country  as  in  England.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  foils  in  Scotland,  the  face  of  which  is  agreeably 
diverfified  by  a  charming  intermixture  of  natural  o'ojefts.  The  vaft  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  ground  if  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleafing  to  a  traveller,  and  afford  thofe  delightful  fituations  for 
country  houfes,  of  which  many  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  have  fo 
judicioufiy  availed  themfelves.  It  is  their  fituatic- ,  more  than  any  expenfive’ 
magnificence,  that  occafions  the  feats  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  At  hob  of 
lord  Hopeton,  and  many  others,  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The 
water  in  Scotland,  as  every  where  elfe,  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  foil 
through  which  it  paffes.  Water  paffing  through  a  heavy  foil  is  turbid  and 
noxious,  but,  filtrating' through  fand  or  gravel,  it  fo  clear,  light,  and  fain- 
tary  to  the  ftcmach.  This  laft,  is  in  general  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  where  the 
water  is  better  than  that  of  more  fouthern  climates,  in  proportion  as  the 

land  is  worfe.  .  . 

Mountains.-!  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are  the  Grampian 
hills,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Argyle- 
fhire,  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Another  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  called  the  Pentland  hills,  runs  through  Lothian  and  joins  thofe  of 
Tweedale.  A  third,  called  Lammer-Muir,  rifes  near  the  eaftern  coaft,  and 
runs  weftward  through  the  Merfe.  Befides  thofe  continued  chains,  among 
which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot  orTiviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  Oi  xsiigland, 
Scotland  contains  many  detached  mountains,  which,  from  their  conical  figure, 
fometimes  go  by  the  Celtic  word,  Laivs.  Many  of  them  are  ftupenooufiy 
high,  and  of  beautiful  forms  ;  but  too  numerous  to  be  particularised  uere. 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  forests.]  The  largeft  river  :n  Scotland  is  the  forth, 
■which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  pafiingjay  Stirling,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  meanders,  difeharges  itfelf  near  Edinburgh  into  tha.t  arm 
of  the  German  fea,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Frith  or  Forth.  Second 
to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  which  iftiies  out  of  Loch  Tay,  in  Breadalbin,  and 
running  fouth-eaft,  paffes  the  town  of  Perth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Dundee.  The  Spey,  which  is  called  the  moft  rapid  river  in  Scotland,  dLes 
from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badencch,  and,  running  from  fouth-vveft 
to  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Elgin  ;  as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don, 
which  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  difembogue  themfelves  at  Aberdeen, 
The  Tweed  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Lanerkshire,  and  after  many  beautiful 
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terpentine  turning?,  difcharges  ltfelf  into  the  fea  at  Berwick,  where  it  ferves 
as  a  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England,  on  the  eaPcern  fide-  Tne 
Clyde  is  a  large  river  on  the  welt  of  Scotland,  has  its  rife  in  Annandale,  runs 
north-weft  through  the  valley  of  that  name,  and  after  palling  by  Lanerk, 
Hamilton,  the  city  of  Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Greenock,  falls 
into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  oppofite  to  the  ilk  of  Bute.  %fides  thofe  capital 
rivers,  Scotland  contains  many  of  inferior  fort,  well  provided  with  falmon, 
trout,  and  other  fifties,  which  equally  enrich  and  beautify  the  country. 
Several  of  thofe  rivers  go  hy  the  name  of  esk^  which  is  the  old  Celtic  name 
for  water.  The  greateft  improvement  for  inland  navigation  that  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  undertaken  at  a  very  confiderable 
expence,  by  a  focietyof  public  Ipirited  gentlemen,  for  joining  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde  together ;  by  which  a  communication  has  been  opened  between 
the  eaft  and  weft  Teas,  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  di- 
menfions  of  this  canal  contvafted  as  it  is  from  its  original  defign,  are  much 
fuperior  to  any  work  of  the  fame  nature  in  England.  It  was  entirely  com* 
pleated  on  the  20th  July,  1790,  when  a  traft-barge  failed  from  the  bafin  near 
Glafgow  to  the  river  Clyde,  and  a  hoglhead  of  the  water  of  Forth  was 
launched  into  the  Clyde,  as  a  fymbol  of  the  junftion  of  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  feas.  This  canal  in  its  courfe  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  a  dif* 
tance  of  35  miles,  paffes  over  to  large  aquedufts  or  water  bridges,  and  33 
fmall  ones  or  tunnels;  there  are  alfo  33  draw  bridges  over  the  canal.  Its 
medium  width  at  the  iurface  is  56  feet,  at  the  bottom  27  j  its  depth  from  fea 
to  fea  8  feet. 

Another  canal  of  great  importance  ?3  now  forming  under  the  fanftion 
of  an  aft  of  parliament  palled  in  June  1803,  extending  from  Fort 
William  to  the  Murray  Frith.  By  a  furvey  and  eftimate  it  appears 
that  the  expencc  of  cutting  the  canal  12  feet  deep  would  be  164,0311. 
This  canal  will  not  only  infure,  without  risk  or  uncertainty,  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  whole  Baltic  and  North  Sea  trade  to  the  Irish  channel  in 
feven  days  during  the  fummer  months  ;  which  by  the  prefent  dangerous  navi¬ 
gation  round  by  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  ilhnds  cannot  be  effefted  in  ftormy 
weather  in  lefs  than  three  months ;  and  this  with  molt  eminent  risk  and  fre¬ 
quently  immenfe  lofs,  not  only  of  valuable  flnps  and  cargoes,  but  of  the  inva¬ 
luable  lives  of  Britilh  feamen  ;  but  it  will  alfo  enable  this  country  to  carry  on 
with  little  or  no  risk,  and  with  extraordinary  celerity,  a  commerce  which  now 
amounts  to  four  millions  annually,  as  well  as  fecure  the  molt  important  expe¬ 
ditions  to  our  naval  operations;  by  opening  from  ealt  to  welt  a  ready,  fafe, 
and  rapid  channel  for  our  naval  fquadrons. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  (there  called  Lochs)  are  too  many  to  be  particularly 
deferibed.  Thofe  called  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond,  Lochnefs,  Locn- 
Ati,  and  one  or  two  more,  prefent  us  with  Inch  pifturefque  fceoes  as  are 
fcarcely  equalled  in  Europe,  if  we  except  Ireland.  Several  of  thefe  lakes  are 
beautifully  fringed  with  woods,  and  contain  plenty  of  frelh  wacer  filh. 
The  Scotch  fometimes  give  the  name  of  a  loch  to  an  arm  of  the  fea  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  60  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  and  is  famous  for 
its  excellent  herrings.  The  Loch  of  Spinie,  near  Elgin,  is  remarkable  for 
its  number  of  fwans  and  cygnets,  which  often  darken  the  air  with  their 
flights  ;  owing,  as  fome  think,  to  the  plant  olorina ,  which  grows  in  its  waters, 
with  a  itraight  (talk  and  a  duller  of  leeds  at  the  top.  Near  Lochnefs  is  a 
hill  almoft  two  mile3  perpendicular,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  lake  of  cold 
frefh  water,  about  30  fathoms  in  length,  too  deep  ever  yet  to  be  fathomed, 
and  which  never  freezes;  whereas,  but  17  miles  from  thence,  the  lake 
Lochanwyn,  or  Green  Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all  the  year  round.  I  he 
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ancient  province  of  Lochaber  receives  that  name  from  being  the  mouth  of 
the  lochs,  by  means  of  which  the  ancient  Caledonians,  thp  genuine  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  Celts,  were  probably  enabled  to  preferve  themfelves  independent 
on,  and  unmixed  with  the  Lowlanders.  Befides  thefe  rivers  and  lochs,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  coafts  of  Scotland  are  in  many  parts 
indented  with  large,  bold,  navigable  bays  or  arms  of  the  fea  ;  as  the  bay  of 
Glenluce  and  Wigtown  bay  ;  fometimes  they  are  called  Friths,  as  the  ^Sol¬ 
way  Frith,  which  fepavates  Scotland  from  England  on  the  well  ;  the  frith 
of  Forth,  Murray  Frith,  and  thofe  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch. 

The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  moft  uninviting,  prefents  us  with 
the  moft  incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having  formerly  abounded  with  tim¬ 
ber.  The  deepeft  moffes,  or  moraffes,  contain  large  logs  of  wood  ;  and  their 
waters  being  impregnated  with  turpentine,  have  a  preferving  quality,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  human  bodies  which  have  deen  difcovered  in  thofe  moffes.  The 
Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Caledonian  foreft,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  thought 
to  be  Etrlck  wood,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  is  famous  in  antiquity  for  be¬ 
ing  the  retreat  of  the  Caledonian  wild  boars ;  but  fuch  an  animal  is  not  now 
to  be  feen  in  Scotland.  Several  woods,  however,  ftill  remain  in  that  country  ; 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  for  reducing  them  into  charcoal,  for  the 
ufe  of  furnaces  and  foundaries ;  but  lying  at  a  great  diftance  from  water 
carriage,  though  the  work  fucceeded  perfectly  in  the  execution,  they  were 
found  impracticable  to  be  continued.  Fir  trees  grow  in  great  perfection 
almoft  all  over  Scotland,  and  form  beautiful  plantations.  The  Scottifh  oak 
is  excellent  in  the  Highlands,  where  fome  woods  reach  20  or  30  miles  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth  :  but,  through  the  inconveniency  already 
mentioned,  without  being  of  much  emolument  to  the  proprietor. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Though  Scotland  does  not  at  prefect  boaft  of 
its  gold  mines,  yet,  it  is  certain  that  it  contains  fuch,  or  at  leaftthat  Scotland 
formerly  afforded  a  confiderable  quantity  of  that  metal  for  its  coinage. 
James  V.  and  his  father  contrafled  with  certain  Germans  for  working  the 
mines  of  Crawford  Moor  :  and  it  is  an  undoubted  faCt,  that  when  James  V. 
married  the  French  king’s  daughter,  a  number  of  covered  difhes,  filled  with 
coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were  prefented  to  the  guefts  by  way  of  defert.  The 
civil  wars  and  troubles  which  followed,  under  his  daughter,  in  the  minority 
of  his  grandfon,  drove  thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  Corne¬ 
lius,  from  their  works,  which  fince  that  time  have  never  been  refumed.  Some 
fmall  pieces  of  gold  have  been  found  in  thofe  parts  wafhed  down  by  the 
floods.  It  likewife  appears  by  the  public  records,  that  thofe  beautiful  coins, 
ftruck  by  James  V.  called  bonnet  pieces,  were  fabiicated  of  gold  found  in 
Scotland,  as  were  other  medals  of  the  fame  metal. 

Several  landlords  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from  their  lead- mines, 
which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  produce  large  quantities  of  filver,  but 
we  knew  of  no  filver  mines  that  are  worked  at  prefent.  Some  copper-mines 
have  been  found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  many  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  eaft, 
weft,  and  northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coal  of  various  kinds,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  exported,  to  the  vaft  emolument  of  the  public. 
Lime-ilone  is  here  in  great  plenty,  as  is  free-ftone  ;  fo  that  the  houfes  of 
the  better  fort  are  conftrudled  of  the  moft  beautiful  materials,  d  he  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  places  of  Scotland,  where  no  coal  is  found, 
prevented  them  from  fupplying  that  defeft  by  plantations  of  wood :  and 
the  peat  moffes  being  in  many  parts  of  the  north  efpecially,  almoft  exhaufted, 
the  inhabitants  are  put  to  great  difficulties  for  fuel :  however,  the  tafte 
for  plantations,  of  all  kinds,  that  now  prevails  will  foon  remedy  that  in¬ 
conveniency. 
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Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in  Lanerklhire  ;  alum  mines  have  been 
found  in  Banfflhire  ;  cryftal,  variegated  pebbles  and  other  tranfparent  ftones, 
which  admit  of  the  fineft  poliih  for  feals,  are  found  in  various  parts  ;  as  are 
talc,  flint,  fea  (hells,  potter’s  clay,  and  fuller’s  earth.  The  ftones  which  the 
country  people  call  elf-arrow-heads,  and  to  which  they  affign  a  fupernatural 
origin  and  ufe,  were  probably  the  flint-heads  of  arrows  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Caledonians  and  ancient  Scots.  No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of  iron 
ore,  both  in  mines  and  ftones,  than  Scotland  ;  of  which  the  proprietors  now 
begin  to  tafte  the  fweets,  in  their  foundaries,  as  at  Carron,  and  other  metal¬ 
line  manufactures. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-")  It  is  certain  that  the  foil  of  Scotland 
ductions,  by  sea  and  land  j  may  be  rendered  in  many  parts,  nearly  as 
fruitful  as  that  of  England.  It  is  even  faid  that  fome  trails  of  the  low  coun¬ 
tries  at  prefent  exceed  iri  value  Englifti  eftates  of  the  fame  extent,  becaufe 
they  are  fo  far  lefsexhaufted  and  worn  out  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland  ;  and  agriculture  i3  now  perhaps  as  well  underftood,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  among  many  of  the  Scotch  landlords  and  farmers  as  it  is  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

The  foil  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and 
pafture.  In  the  fouthern  counties  the  fineft  garden  fruits,  particularly  apri¬ 
cots,  nectarines,  and  peaches,  are  faid  to  fall  little,  if  at  all,  fhort  of  thofe  in 
England  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  common  fruits.  The  uncultiva¬ 
ted  parts  of  the  Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds  of  falubrious  and  pleafant- 
tafted  berries  ;  though  it  mull  be  owned  that  many  extenfive  trails  are  covered 
with  a  ftrong  heath.  The  fea  coaft  produces  the  alga- marina,  dulfeor  dulifli, 
a  moft  wholefome  nutritive  weed,  in  great  quantities,  and  other  marine  plants, 
which  are  eaten  for  nourifliment,  or  pleafure. 

Scotland  abounds  with  fifties  of  various  kinds,  but  they  are  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  iflands  and  countries  already  deferibed ;  the  Scots  have  im¬ 
proved  in  their  filheries  as  much  as  they  have  in  their  manufactures  and  agri¬ 
culture  :  and  now  contribute  great  fupplies  to  the  London  market,  particu¬ 
larly  Lobfters  and  Salmon,  the  high  prices  paid  for  thefe  articles  has  confider- 
ably  enriched  the  country,  and  enabled  it  to  participate  of  that  immenfe  foun¬ 
tain  of  wealth,  which  flows  from  the  capital  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds,  either  of  wild  or  domefiic  animals, 
that  are  not  common  with  their  neighbours.  The  red-deer  and  the  roe  buck 
are  found  in  the  Highlands,  but  their  flefh  is  not  comparable  to  Englifti  veni- 
fon.  Hares,  and  all  other  animals  for  game,  are  here  plentiful  ;  as  are  the 
groufe  and  heath-cock,  which  is  a  moft  delicious  bird,  as  likewife  are  the 
capparkaily,  and  the  ptarmacan,  which  is  of  the  pheafant  kind  ;  but  thefe 
birds  are  fcarce  even  in  the  Highlands,  and  when  difeovered  are  very  ftiy.  The 
numbers  of  black  cattle  that  cover  the  hills  of  Scotland  towards  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  (beep  that  are  fed  upon  the  beautiful  mountains  of  T wedale,  and  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  fouth,  are  almoft  incredible,  and  formerly  brought  "large 
fums  into  the  country,  the  black  cattle  efpeciaily,  when  fattened  on  the 
fouthern  paftures,  have  been  reckoned  fuperior  to  Englifti  beef.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  this  trade  is  now  on  its  decline,  by  the  vaft  increafe  of 
i  manufactures,  whofe  demand  for  butcher’s  meat  rauft  leffen  the  importation 
of  cattle  into  England.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  a  fufficient  ftock,  by  pro¬ 
per  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply  both  markets,  to  the  great  emolument 
ef  the  nation. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  at  infinite  pains  to  mend  the  breed  of 
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the  Scotch  horfes,  by  importing  a  larger  and  more  generous  kind  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  but  the  truth  is*  notvvithftanding  all  the  care  that  was  taken,  it  was 
found  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  Scotland  was  unfavourable  to  that  noble 
animal,  for  they  diminilhed  both  in  fize  and  fpiiit  ;  fo  that  about  the  time  of 
the  Union,  few  horfes,  natives  of  Scotland,  were  of  much  value.  Great  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  of  late  to  introduce  the  Englifh  and  foreign  breeds,  and 
much  pains  have  been  taken  for  providing  them  with  proper  food  and  manage¬ 
ment,  ar.d  their  fuccefs  has  teen  equal  to  their  induftry. 

Population,  inhabitants,')  In  1801  an  ad  of  parliament  vvaspafs- 
mannlrs  and  customs  ed  for  ascertaining  the  population  of  ihe 
whole  kingdom  ;  by  the  returns  made  under  that  ad  the  population  of  Scot¬ 
land  then  amounted  to  1,604,826  ;  but,  there  are  various  reafons  for  fufpec- 
ting  the  accuracy  of  this  enumeration  ;  if  we  are  to  form  an  eftimate  upon  the 
principles,  which  have  been  generally  made  ufe  of  for  afcertaining  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  country  ;  and  if  we  confiderthe  improved  fyflem  of  agriculture  now 
pretty  generally  diffufed  over  that  kingdom,  its  extended  commerce,  and  its 
manufactures  rapidly  increafing,  we  are  warranted  to  infer  a  population  great¬ 
ly  fuperior  to  this  number. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  hardy  and  adventurous,  this  fpirit  was  in  a  good 
meafure  owing  to  the  feudal  itlftitutions  which  prevailed  overall  Europe,  the 
laws  of  fucceffion  according  to  this  fyftem  invefted  the  elder  brother  of  a  fami¬ 
ly  with  the  inheritance,  leaving  but  a  foamy  portion  to  the  other  brothers, 
who  were  therefore  obliged  to  feck  their  fortunes  abroad.  The  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Scots  arc  now  much  affimilated  with  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  efpe- 
cialfy  the  higher  and  middling  claffes. 

The  houfes  of  the  opulent  have  been  long  eroded  on  the  fame  plan  as  in 
England,  and  even  vie  with  them  in  beauty  and  fplcndour,  the  homes  alfo  of 
the  farmers,  manufacturers  and  labourers  ave  all  greatly  improved,  poffefiing 
both  convenience  and  elegance,  and  even  among  the  jieafants,  initead  01  the 
mud  houfe  with  draw,  there  frequently  appears  the  neat  cottage  of  ftonecc- 
vered  with  tile  and  flate.  In  the  luxuries  cf  the  table  the  fuperior  claffes  ri¬ 
val  the  Englifh ;  their  drefs  is  the  lame,  and  only  waits  the  arrival  of  the  faflrions 
from  London,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Mail  coaches  with  great  celerity. 

From  wEat  has  been  faid,  it  appeats  that  the  ancient  modes  of  living  a- 
mongthe  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry,  are  as  far  from  being  applicable  to  the 
prefent  time,  as  the  forms  of  a  Roman  fenate  are  to  that  of  a  popifh  conclave  ; 
and  no  nation,  perhaps  ever  underwent  fo  quick  ar.d  io  fudden  a  tranfitiou  cf 
manners. 

The  inferior  claffes  ftill  retain  many  of  the  national  peculiarities,  but  they 
are  gradually  difappearirig  ;  no  people  can  form  their  tempers  better 
than  they  do  to  their  Rations.  They  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  bridle 
their  paflions,  to  behave  fubmiflivtly  to  their  foperiors,  and  live  within  the 
bounds  ,  of  the  ir.oft  rigid  (economy  -;  tho’  a  foccefoon  of  improvident  laws 
and  regulations  has  deprived  them  of  their  who’tfome  malt  iiquor,  and  in  con- 
fequence  driven  many  of  them  to  the  deffruCtive  and  poifonous  beverage  of 
whifky,  yet  in  general  their  fobriety  is  exemplary  ;  and  the  Scottifh  manu¬ 
facturer  or  labourer  inftead  of  wafting  his  weekly  gains  at  an  ale-houfe,  is  am¬ 
bitious  to  appear  with  his  family  in  decent  clothes  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  ftriking  charaCterlliic  of  the  Scottifh  peafantry, 
who  always  prefer  the  lafting  decencies  of  life  to  momentary  gratifications. 
To  this  praife  of  fobriety  may  be  added  that  of  intelligence  arifmg  from  the 
general  diffuiion  of  education  ;  it  may  alfo  be  added  that  in  no  nation  is  there 
to  be  found  among  the  fame  claffes  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  in  the 
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principles  of  religion,  and  an  equally  folemn  and  regular  attendance  on  its 
duties  and  worfhip. 

They  affedf  a  fondnefs  for  the  memory  and  language  of  their  forefathers 
beyond  perhaps  any  people  in  the  world  ;  but  this  attachment  is  feldom  or 
never  carried  into  any  thing  that  is  indecent  or  difguflful,  tltough  they  retain 
it  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live  chiefly  by  pafture, 
have  a  natural  vein  for  poetry  :  and  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  Scotch 
tunes  is  reiifhed  by  all  true  judges  of  nature.  Love  is  generally  the  fubjedi, 
and  many  of  the  airs  have  been  brought  upon  the  Englifh  flage  with  varia¬ 
tions,  under  new  names,  but  with  this  difadvantage,  that,  though  rendered 
more  comformable  to  the  rules  of  mufic,  they  are  molily  altered  for  the  worfe, 
being  ftript  of  their  original  fimplicity,  which,  however  irregular,  is  their  molt 
effential  charadteriftic,  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  has  fuch  powers  over  the 
human  bread.  Thofe  of  a  more  lively  and  merry  drain  have  had  better  for¬ 
tune,  being  introduced  into  the  army  in  their  native  drefs,  by  the  fifes,  an  in- 
ftrument  for  which  they  are  remarkably  well  fuited.  It  has  been  ridiculoufly 
fuppofed  that  Rizzio,  the  unhappy  Italian  fecretary  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
reformed  the  Scotch  mufic.  This  is  a  falfehood  invented  by  his  country,  in 
envy  to  the  Scots.  Their  fineft  tunes  exifted  in  their  church  mufic,  long  be¬ 
fore  Rizzio’s  arrival ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  was  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  midrefs  in  foreign  difpatches,  ever  competed  an  air  during  the 
fhort  time  he  lived  in  Scotland  ;  but  were  there  no  other  evidences  to  confute 
this  report,  the  original  character  of  the  mufic  itfelf  is  fufficient- 

The  lower  people  in  Scotland  are  not  fo  much  accudomed  as  the  Englifh 
are  to  clubs,  dinners,  and  other  convivial  entertainments  ;  but  when  they 
partake  of  them,  for  that^very  reafon  they  feem  to  enjoy  them  more  com¬ 
pletely. 

Though  feveral  of  the  cudoms  anciently  obferved  at  funerals  are  not  now 
generally  pradhfed,  yet  the  fame  folemn  and  decent  manner  is  retained.  The 
funeral  is  numeroully  attended  with  the  friends  and  acquaintancesof  the  deceaf- 
ed  ;  the  coffin  containing  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  grave  covered  by  a  vel¬ 
vet  pah,  where  it  is  interred  with  decency,  but  without  either  oration, 
prayers  or  other  ceremony.  The  ^funerals  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
performed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  but  without  any  funeral 
iervice.  The  Highland  funerals  were  generally  preceded  by  bagpipes,  which 
played  certain  dirges,  called  coronoachst  and  were  accompanied  by  the  voices  of 
the  attendants  of  both  fexes. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  this  country,  but  little  regard  is  paid  to 
art  or  gracefulnefs  :  the  whole  confnts  in  agility,  and  in  keeping  time  to  their 
own  tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exactnefs.  One  of  the  peculiar  diver- 
fiocs  pradlifed  by  the  gentlemen,  is  the  Goljf. |  which  lequircs  an  equal  degree 
of  art  and  ftrength  ;  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  a  ball  ;  the  latter  is  tmaller  and. 
harder  than  a  cricket  bail :  the  bat  is  of  a  taper  co'i>ftru£tion,  till  it  terminates 
in  the  part  that  flrikes  the  balj,  which  is  loaded  with  lead  and  faced  with  horn. 
Tne  diverfion  itfelf  refembles  that  of  the  Mall,  which  was  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century.  An  expert  player  will  fend  the  ball 
an  amazing  dillance  at  one  (broke  ;  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open 
heath,  and  he  who  flrikes  it  in  fewefl  ftrokts  into  a  hole  wins  the  game.  The 
diverfion  of  Curhvg  is  hkewife  peculiar  to  the  Scots.  It  is  performed  upon 
ice,  with  large  flat  flones,  often  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
each,  which  they  hurl  from  a  common  lland  to  a  mark  at  a  certain  dillance  ; 
and  whoever  13  ncareft  the  mark  is  the  vidfor.  Thefe  two  may  be  called  the 
-  ftanding  winter  and  furnmer  diverlions  in  Scotland.  The  natives  are  expert 
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at  all  the  other  diverfions  common  in  England,  cricket  excepted,  of  which 
they  have  no  notion  ;  the  gentleman  confidering  it  as  too  athletic  and  me¬ 
chanical. 

Language  and  dress.]  I  place  thefe  two  articleaunder the  fame  head, 
becaufe  they  had  formerly  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other,  both  of  them 
being  evidently  Celtic.  The  Highland  plaid  is  compofed  of  a  woollen  fluff, 
fometimes  very  fine,  called  tartan.  This  confifls  of  various  colours,  forming 
ftripes  which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  the  natives  value  thein- 
felves  upon  the  judicious  arrangement,  or  what  they  call  fetts,  ofthofe  ftripes 
and 'colours,  which,  where  Ikilfully  managed,  produce  a  pleafing  effedt  to 
the  eye.  Above  the  fhirt  the  Higtdander  wears  a  waiftcoat  of  the  lame  com- 
pofition  with  ti  e  plaid,  which  commonly  confills  of  twelve  yards  in  width, 
and  which  they  throw  over  the  fhoulder  into  very  near  the  form  of  a  Roman 
toga,  as  reprefented  in  ancient  ftatues  ;  fometimes  it  is  faftened  round  the 
middle  with  a  leathern  belt,  fo  that  part  of  the  plaid  hangs  down  before  and 
behind  like  a  petticoat,  and  fupplies  the  want  of  breeches.  This  they  call 
being  dreffed  in  a  pbelig,  but  which  the  Lowlanders  call  a  kilt,  and  which 
is  probably  the  fame  word  with  Celt.  Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of 
petticoat  of  the  fame  variegated  fluff,  buckled  round  the  waift,  and  this 
they  term  the  phihbeg ,  which  feems  to  be  of  Milefian  extraction.  Their 
ftockings  are  hkewiie  of  tartan  tied  below  the  knee  with  tartan  garters 
formed  into  taffels.  The  poorer  people  wear  upon  their  feet  brogues  made 
of  untanned  or  undreffed  leather  ;  for  their  heads  a  blue  fiat  cap  is  ufed, 
called  a  bonnet,  of  a  particular  woollen  manufacture.  From  the  belt  of  the 
philibeg  hung  generally  their  knives  and  a  dagger,  which  they  called  a  dirk, 
and  an  iron  piftol,  fometimes  of  fine  workmanfhip,  and  curioufly  inlaid  with 
filver.  The  introduction  of  the  broad  fword  of  Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard 
(which  was  always  part  of  the  Highland  drefs),  feems  to  be  no  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  James  III.  who  invited  that  excellent  workman  to  Scotland. 
A  large  leathern  purfe,  richly  adorned  with  filver,  hanging  before  them,  was 
always  part  of  a  Highland  chieftain’s  drefs. 

The  drefs  of  the  Highland  women  confifted  ofa  petticoat  and  jerkin,  with 
ftrait  fleeves,  trimmed  or  not  trimmed  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer  ; 
over  this  they  wore  a  plaid,  which  they  either  held  clofe  under  their  chms 
with  the  hand,  or  faftened  with  a  buckle  of  a  particular  fafhion.  On  the 
head  they  wore  a  kerchief  of  fine  linen  of  different  forms.  lhe  women  s 
plaid  has  been  long  difufed  ;  It  is  now  almoft  entirely  laid  afide  by  the  ladies, 
who  wore  it  in  a  graceful  manner,  the  drapery  falling  towards  the  feet  in  large 
folds.  A  curious  virtuofo  may  find  a  ftrong  refemblance  between  the 
variegated  and  fimbriated  draperies  of  the  ancients,  and  thofe  of  the  I  ufcans 
(who  were  unqueftionably  of  Celtic  original)  as  they  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  attachment  of  Highlanders  to  this  drefs  rendered  it  a  bond  of  union, 
which  often  proved  dangerous  to  the  government.  Many  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  legiflature,  after  the  rebellion  in  1715,  to  difarm  them,  and 
oblige  them  to  conform  to  tiie  Low  country  dreffes.  The  dilarming  fcheme 
was  the  moft  fuccefsful ;  for  when  the  rebellion  in  1 7 4-5 »  broke  out,  the  com¬ 
mon  people  had  fcarcely  any  other  arms  than  thofe  which  they  took  from 
the  king’s  troops.  Their  overthrow  at  Culloden  rendered  it  no  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  legiflature  to  force  them  into  a  total  change  of  their  drefs.  Its 
conveniency,  however,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  field,  is  fo  great,  that  fomeof 
the  Highland  regiments  ftill  retain  it.  Even  the  common  people  have  of 
late  refumed  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  for  its  lightnefs  and  the  freedom  it  gives  to 
the  body,  many  of  the  Highland  gentlemen  wear  it  in  the  fummer  time. 
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The  drefsof  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  the  Low  country  differs  little 
or  nothing  from  the  Englilh  ;  but  many  of  the  peafantry  flill  retain  the 
bonnet,  for  the  cheapnefs  and  llghtnefs  of  the  wear.  The  drcfs  of  the  women 
of  all  ranks  is  much  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms,  and  even  the  female  fervants 
are  greatly  improved  both  in  cleanlinefs,  and  in  the  neatnefs  of  their  drefs. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  language  of  the  Highlanders,  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  to  be  radically  Celtic.  The  Englifh  fpoken 
by  the  Scots,  notwithstanding  its  provincial  articulations,  which  are  as  fre¬ 
quent  there  as  in  the  morefouthern  counties,  is  written  in  the  fame  manner 
in  both  kingdoms.  At  prefent  the  pronunciation  of  1  Scotchman  is  greatly 
improving,  and  among  the  higher  ranks  is  daily  advancing  nearer  to  the 
purity  of  the  capital. 

Punishments.]  Thefe  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  Eng. 
land,  beheading  ufed  to  be  performed  by  an  inftruinent  called  the  Maiden  ; 
the  model  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  brought  from  Halifax  in  England 
to  Scotland,  by  the  regent  earl  Morton,  and  it  was  fir  ft  ufed  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  himfelf. 

Religion.]  Ancient  Scottilh  hiftorians,  with  Bede,  and  other  writers, 
generally  agree  that  Chrillianity  was  firft  taught  in  Scotland  by  fome  of  the 
difciples  of  St.  John  the  Apoftle,  who  fled  to  this  northern  corner  to  avoid 
the  perfecution  ofDomitian,  the  Roman  emperor;  though  it  was  not  pub¬ 
licly  profefled  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  a  prince,  whom 
Scottilh  hiftorians  called  Donald  the  Firft, his  queen,  and  ieveral  of  his  nobles, 
were  folemnly  baptifed.  It  was  farther  confirmed  by  emigrations  from  South 
Britain,  during  the  perfecutions  of  Aurelius  and  Dioclefian,  when  it  became 
the  eftablilhed  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the  management  of  certain  learned 
and  pious  men,  named  Culdees,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  regular  clergy 
in  Scotland,  and  were  governed  by  overfeers  or  bilhops  chofen  by  themfelves, 
from  among  their  own  body,  and  who  had  no  pre-eminence  of  rank  over  the 
reft  of  their  brethren. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chrillianity  feems  to  have  been 
taught,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  in  Scotland  as  a  national  church,  when 
it  flourilhed  in  its  native  fimplicity,  till  the  arrival  of  Palladius,  a  prieft  fent 
by  the  bilhop  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  who  found  means  to  introduce 
the  modes  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romifn  church,  which  at  length  prevailed, 
and  Scotland  became  involved  in  that  darknefs  which  for  ages  overfpread 
Europe;  though  their  clependance  upon  the  pope  was  very  {lender,  when 
compared  to  the  blind  fubjedtion  of  many  other  nations. 

The  Culdees,  however,  long  retained  their  original  manners,  and  remained 
a  diftindl  order,  notwithftanding  die  oppreflion  of  the  Romilh  clergy,  fo  late 
as  the  age  of  Robert  Bruce  in  the  14th  century,  when  they  difappeared. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  cbfervation,  that  the  oppofition  to  popery  in  this  ifland, 
though  it  ceafed  in  Scotland  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Culdees,  was  in  the 
fame  age- revived  in  England  by  John  Wickliffe,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
who  was  the  forerunner  in  the  work  of  reformation,  to  John  Hufs  and  Jerom 
cf  Prague,  as  the  latter  were  ro  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin.  But 
though  the  dodtrines  of  Wickliffe  were  nearly  the  fame  with  t’nofe  propagat¬ 
ed  by  the  reformers  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  age  feemed  greatly  dif- 
pofed  to  receive 'them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  that  great  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  finilhing  blow  to  popery  in  England  was  referved  to  the  age  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Soon  after  that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when  learning, 
arts,  and  fciences,  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  abluidities  of  the  church  of 
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Rome,  as  we|l  as  the  profligate  lives  of  her  clergy,  did  not  efcape  the  notice 
of  a  free  and  enquiring  people,  but  gave  rife  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
It  began  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  made  great  progrefs  under  that  nf  his 
daughter  Mary,  and  was  at  length  compleated  through  the  preaching  of  John 
Knox,  who  had  adopted  the  doftrines  of  Calvin,  and  in  a  degree  was  the 
apodle  of  Scotland.  It  was  natural  for  his  brethren  to  imagine,  that  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  they  Were  to  fucceed  to  the 
revenues  of  that  clergy.  The  great  nobility,  who  had  parcelled  out  thofe 
poflVflions  for  themfelves,  did  not  at  fir  ft  difcourage  this  notion  ;  but  no  foon- 
er  had  Knox  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  which  through  the  fury  of  the  mob 
deftroyed  fome  of  the  fined  ecclefiadical  buildings  in  the  world,  than  the 
parliament,  or  rather  the'  nobility,  monopolized  all  the  church  livings,  and 
mod  fcandaloufly  left  the  reformed  clergy  to  live  almoft  in  a  date  of  beggary  ; 
nor  could  all  their  efforts  produce  any  great  druggie  or  alteration  in  their 
favour. 

The  nobility  and  great  landholders  left  the  doctrine  and  difciplinc  of  the 
church  to  be  modelled  by  the  preachers,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  parlia¬ 
ment.  Succeeding  times  rendered  the  prefbyterian  clergy  of  vad  importance 
to  the  (late  :  and  their  revenues  have  been  fo  much  mended,  that  none  fall 
fliort  of  tool.  If  the  prefent  expenfive  mode  of  living  continues  in  Scotland, 
the  eftabli(hed  clergy  will  have  many  unanfwerable  reafons  to  urge  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  revenues. 

The  bounds  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  entering  at  large  upon  the  doc¬ 
trinal  and  (Economical  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  its  firft  principle  is  a  parity  of  eccle (radical  authority  among  all  its 
prefbyters  ;  that  it  agrees  in  its  cenfures  with  the  reformed  churches  abroad 
in  the  chief  heads  of  oppofition  to  popery  ;  but  that  it  is  modelled  principal¬ 
ly  after  the  Calvimdical  plan  edablifhed  at  Geneva.  This  edablifbment,  at 
various  periods,  proved  fo  tyrannical  over  the  laity,  by  having  the  power  of 
the  greater  and  leffer  excommunication,  which  were  attended  by  a  forfeiture 
of  eftate,  and  fometimes  life,  that  the  kirk  fefiions  and  other  bodies,  have 
been  abridged  ofall  their  dangerous  authority  over  the  laity.  The  power  of  the 
Scotch  clergy  is  at  prefent  very  moderate,  or  at  lead  very  moderately  exer- 
cifed  ;  ncr  are  they  accountable  for  the  extravagancies  of  their  predeceffors. 
They  have  been,  ever  fince  the  Revolution,  firm  adherents  to  civil  Iiber.y, 
and  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  and  aided  with  remarkable  intrep'dity  during 
the  rebellion  in  1745.  They  drefs  without  clerical  robes  :  but  fome  of  them 
appear  in  the  pulpit  in  gowns,  after  the  Geneva  form,  and  bands,  lhey 
make  no  ufe  of  fet  forms  in  worfhip,  but  are  no-:  prohibited  that  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  rents  of  the  bidiops,  fince  the  abolition  of  epilcopacy,  are  paid 
to  the  king,  who  commonly  appropriates  them  to  pious  purpofes.  A  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  is  always  Cent  by  his  majedy  for  the  ufe  of  proteftant  fchools 
ere£ted  by  aid  of  parliament  in  North  Britain,  and  the  Weftern  ifles  ;  and  the 
Scotch  clergy,  of  late,  have  planned  out  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their  widows 
and  orphans.  The  number  of  paridics  in  Scotland  are  eight  hundred  and 
ninety,  whereof  thirty-one  are  collegiate  churches,  that  is,  where  the  cure  is 
ferved  by  more  than  one  mimder. 

The  highed  ecclefiadical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  general  affembly, 
which  we  may  call  the  ecclefiadical  parliament  of  Scotland.  It  confids  of 
comm  tffioners,  fome  of  which  are  laymen,  under  the  title  of  ruling  elders, 
from  presbyteries,  royal  burghs  and  univerfities.  A  presbytery,  confiding  of 
under  twelve  miniders,  fends  two  minifters-md  one  ruling  elder  :  if  it  contains 
between  twelve  anij  eighteen  miniders,  it  fens  three  and  one  ruling  elder  :  if 
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it  contains  between  eighteen  and  twenty  four  minifters,  it  fends  four  minifters 
and  two  ruling  elders  ;  but  if  the  presbytery  has  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends 
five  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders.  Every  royal  burgh  fends  one  ruling 
elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  ;  whofe  election  mull  be  attefted  by  the  refpe&ive 
kirk  k  (lions  of  their  own  burghs.  Every  univerfity  fends  one  commiffioner, 
ufually  a  minifter  of  their  own  body.  Thefe  commifiioners  are  chofen  yearly, 
fix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  affembly.  The  ruling  elders  are  often 
of  the  firft  quality  of  the  country. 

The  king  prefides  by  bis  commiliioner  (who  is  always  a  nobleman)  in  this 
affembly,  which  meets  once  a-year  :  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  The  order  of  their  proceedings  is  regular,  though  the  number  of 
members  often  creates  a  confufion  ;  which  the  moderator  who  i3  chofen  by 
them  to  be  as  it  were  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  has  not  fufficient  authority  to 
prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other  ecclefiaftical  courts  in 
Scotland  to  the  general  affembly ;  and  no  appeal  lies  from  its  determination 
in  religious  matters. 

Provincial  fynodsare  next  in  authority  to  the  general  affembly.  They  ate 
compofed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  presbyteries,  over  whom  they  have  a 
pow’er  ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of  them  in  Scotland  ;  but  their  a£ts  are  rever- 
fible  by  the  general  affembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fynods  are  presbyteries,  fixty-nine  of  which  are  in  Scot¬ 
land,  each  confiding  of  a  number  of  contiguous  parifnes.  The  minifters  of 
thefe  parifites,  with  one  ruling  elder,  chofen  half  yearly  out  of  every  feflion, 
compofe  a  presbytery.  Thefe  presbyteries  meet  in  the  head  town  of  that 
divifion  ;  but  have  no  jurisdiction  beyond  their  own  bounds,  though  within 
thefe  they  have  cognifance  of  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  and  matters.  A  chief 
part  of  their  bufinefs  is  the  ordination  of  candidates  for  livings,  in  which 
they  are  regular  and  folemn.  The  patron  of  a  living  is  bound  to  nominate 
or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a  vacancy,  otherwife  the  presbytery  fills  the 
place  jure  dcvoluto  ;  but  that  privilege  does  not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk  feflion  is  the  lowed  eccleiiaftic  judicatory  in  Scotland,  and  its  au¬ 
thority  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  parifh.  The  members  confift  of  the 
minifters,  elders  and  deacons.  The  deacons  are  laymen,  and  a&  pretty 
much  as  churchwardens  do  in  England,  by  having  the  fuperintendency  of 
the  poor,  and  taking  care  of  other  parochial  affairs.  The  elder,  or,  as  he  is 
called,  the  ruling  elder,  is  a  place  of  great  parochial  truft,  and  he  is  generally 
a  lay  peifon  of  quality  or  filtered  in  die  pari.h.  They  are  fuppofed  to  a6t  in 
a  kind  of  co-ordinancy  with  the  minifter,  and  to  be  afiifting  to  him  in  many  of 
his  clericalduties,  particularly  in  catechifing,  vifiting  the  lick,  and  at  the  com¬ 
munion  table. 

The  office  of  minifters,  or  preaching  prefbyters,  includes  the  offices  of  dea¬ 
cons  and  ruling  elders  ;  they  alone  can  preach,  adminifter  the  facraments.cate- 
chife,  pronounce  church  cenfure3,  ordain  deacons  and  ruling  elders,  aflift  at 
the  impofition  of  hands  upon  other  minifters,  and  moderate  or  prefide  in  all 
ecclefiaftical  judicatories. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Scotland  is 
presbyterian  ;  that  it  was  formerly  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  partook  of  all  the 
aufterities  of  Calvinifm,  and  of  too  much  of  the  intolerance  of  popery,  but  at 
prefent  it  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  the  fermons  and  other  theological  writings 
of  many  of  the  modern  Scotch  divines, are  equally  diftinguifhed  by  good  fente 
and  moderation.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  however,  that  this  moderation  was  not 
too  often  interrupted  by  the  fanaticifm  not  only  of  lay  feceders, but  of  regular 
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minifter's.  Thefe  are  induftrious  to  fix  upon  the  ablurdities  of  former  divines 
and  vifionaries(and  ecclefiaftical  ordinances  and  difcipline  which  were  fuppofed 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  government.  A  vaft  number  of  thefe 
feceding  congregations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lowlands.  They  maintain 
their  own  preachers,  though  fcarcely  any  two  congregations  agree  either  in 
principle  or  practice  with  each  other.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  they  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  civil  power,  or  at  leaft  the  inftances  are  rare  and  inconfi- 
derable  :  and  peihaps  many  of  thefe  fecejjtons  are  lawful,  or  to  be  juftified  on 
account  of  the  great  abufes  of  patronages,  by  which  many  parilhes  have 
unworthy  or  incapable  minifters  impofed  upon  them,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many 
places  in  England. 

A  different  fet  of  diffenters,  in  Scotland,  confifl:  of  the  epifcopalians,  a  few 
quakers,  many  baptifls,  and  other  fedtaries,  who  are  denominated  from  their 
preachers.  Epifcopacy,  from  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  in  1660,  to  that 
of  the  Revolution  in  1 688,  was  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  would 
probably  have  continued  fo,  had  not  the  bifhops,  who  were  in  general  very 
weak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  VII.  and 
II.  refufed  to  recognife  king  William’s  title.  The  partifans  of  that  unhappy 
prince  retained  the  epifcopal  religion  ;  and  king  William’s  government  was 
rendered  fo  unpopular  in  Scotland,  that  in  queen  Anne’s  time,  the  epifco- 
palians  were  more  numerous  in  fome  parts  than  the  presbyterians  ;  and  their 
meetings,  which  they  held  under  the  a&  of  toleration,  as  well  attended.  A 
Scotch  epifcopalian  thus  becoming  another  name  for  a  Jacobite,  they  receiv¬ 
ed  fome  checks  after  the-  rebellion  in  1715,  but  they  recovered  themfelves  fo 
well,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  17.45,  they  became  again 
numerous,  after  which  the  government  found  means  to  invalidate  the  a£ks  of 
their  clerical  order.  Their  meetings,  however,  ftill  fubfift,  but  thinly.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  decline  of  the  nonjurors  is  far  from  having  fuppreffed  epif¬ 
copacy  in  Scotland :  the  Englilh  bifhops  fupply  them  with  clergy  qualified 
according  to  law,  whofe  chapels  are  chiefly  filled  by  the  Englifh,  and  fueh 
Scotch-hearers  of  that  perfuafion  as  have  places  under  the  government. 

The  defection  of  fome  great  families  from  the  caufe  of  popery,  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  others,  have  rendered  its  votaries  inconfiderable  in  Scotland. 
They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  parts,  and  the  iflands  ;  and  though 
a  violent  oppofition  was  lately  raifed  againft  them,  fearing  their  liberties  were 
about  to  be  enlarged,  they  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  inoffenfive  as  proteftant 
fnhjtcts. 

Scotland,  during  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two  archbifhoprics,  St. 
Andrew’s  and  Glafgow  ;  and  twelve  bifhoprics,  Edinburgh,  Dunkeld,  Ab¬ 
erdeen,  Murray,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  Rofs,  Caithnefs,  Orkney,  Galloway, 
Argyle,  and  the  Ifles, 

Learning,  and  learned  men.J  Eer  this  article  we  may  refer  to  the 
literary  hiftory  of  Europe  for  14QO  years  paft.  The  weftern  parts  and  ifles 
of  Scotland  produced  St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apoitle  of  Ireland;  and 
many  others  fince,  whofe  names  would  make  a  long  article.  T.  he  writings  of 
Adatnnarus,  and  other  au  hors,  who  lived  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  invalion,  which  are  come  to  our  hands,  are  fpecimens  of  their  learning. 
Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  moft  unqueftionably  held  a  correfpondence 
by  letters  with'the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  formed  a  famous  league  ; 
and  employed  Scotchmen  in  planning,  fettling  and  ruling  his  favourite  univer- 
fities,  andotherfeminariesoflearninginFrar.ee,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is 
an  undoubted  truth,  though  a  feeming  paradoxical  fad,  that  Barbour,  a 
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Scotch  poet,  philofoplier,  and  hidorian,  though  prior  in  time  to  Chaucer, 
having  flourifhed  in  the  year  1368,  wrote,  according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as 
pure  Englifh  as  that  bard,  and  his  verfification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious 
The  dellrudtion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity  have  ren¬ 
dered  their  early  annals  lame,  and  often  fabulous  ;  hut  the  Latin  ftyle  of  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  hiftory  is  to  this  day  the  moll  clafiical  of  all  modern  productions. 
The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  are  incomparably 
the  fined  compofition  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  -and  are  free 
from  the  barbarifms  of  thofe  fent  them  in  anfwer. .  This  has  been  confider- 
ed  as  a  proof,  that  clafiical  learning  was  more  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Scot¬ 
land  than  at  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  difcovery  of  the  logarithms,  a  difcovery  which  in  point  of  ingenuity 
and  utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times,  is  the  in- 
difputable  right  of  Napier  of  Merchidone.  And  fince  his  time,  the  mathe¬ 
matical  fciences  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  great  fuccefs.  Keil,  in 
his  phyfico-mathematical  works,  to  the  clearnefs  of  his  reafoning  ha,  added 
the  colouring  of  a  poet,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  not  only  as  the  fubr 
jeft  is  little  fufceptible  of  ornament,  but  as  he  wrote  in  an  ancient  language. 
Of  all  writers  on  ailronomy,  Gregory  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moll  per¬ 
fect  and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  companion  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  was  endowed  with  all  that  precision  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great  man  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  apprehenfions,  and  for  diffufing  th^t  light  through  the 
world,  which  Newton  had  confined  within  the  fphere  of  the  learned,  LJis 
Treatife  on  Fluxions  is  regarded  b^the  bed  judges  in  Europe,  as  the  cleared 
account  of  the  mod  refined  and  fubtle  fpeculations  on  which  the  human  mind 
ever  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs.  While  Maclaurin  pujrfued  this  new  career, 
a  geometrician  no  lefs  famous,  didinguifiied  himfelf  in, the  fure,  but  almoll  de- 
ferted,  tradl  of  antiquity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simfon,  fo  well  known  over 
Europe,  for  his  illudration  of  the  ancient  geometry.  His  Elements  of  Euclid, 
above  all  his  Conic  Sections,  are  fuffident  of  themfelves  to  eftabliih  the  feien- 
tific  reputation  of  his  native  country. 

This  however  does  not  red  on  the  charafter  of  a  few  mathematicians 
and  adronomers ;  the  fine  arts  have  been  called  fiders  to  denote  their  affinity. 
There  is  the  fame  connexion  between  the  fciences,  particularly  thofe  whidh 
depend  on  obfervation.  Mathematics  and  phyfics,  properly  fo  called,  were 
in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  other  branches  of  dudy  to  which  they  are 
allied.  In  medicine  particularly,  the  names  of  Pitcairn,  Arbuthr.ot,  Monro, 
Smellie,  Whytt,  Cullen,  and  Gregory,  hold  a  didinguiflied  place. 

Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefsful  in  cultivating  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Foreigners  who  inhabit  warmer  climates,  and  conceive  the  northern  nations 
incapable  of  tendernefs  and  feeling,  are  adonifhed  at  the  poetic  genius  and  de¬ 
licate  fenfibility  of  Thomfon. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  individuals  who  have  didinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  ;  yet  it  would  be  unpardon¬ 
able  to  pafs  over  the  names  of  Hume,  Robertfon,  and  Blair  :  the  two  former 
didinguifhed  for  their  hidorical  writings,  and  the  latter  for  his  critical  ledlures, 
and  his  elegant  and  impreffive  fermons. 

Universities. J  The  univerfities  of  Scotland  are  four,  viz.  St.  An- 
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drews *,  founded  in  1411. — Glafgowf,  1454- — Aberdeen  4,  1477 . — And 
Edinburgh  ||,  1582. 

It  is  with  pleafure  we  inform  our  readers,  that  a  confiderable  prcgrefs  has 
been  made  in  the  erection  of  a  new  univerfity  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  our 
moft  gracious  lovereign  has  been  a  very  liberal  benefactor.  This  edifice  pro- 
mifes  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  national  tafte  and  fpirit. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edifices  )  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of 

public  and  private.  j  Scotland,  naturally  takes  the 

lead  in  this  divifion,  which  the  bounds  of  our  work  oblige  us  to  cofttradt. 
The  caftle,  before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  was  deemed  impregnable  by  force.  It 
was  probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  whcfc  territory  reached  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Edinburgh,  as  it  certainly  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  the  reign  of  Indulphus,  who  lived  in  the 
year  953.  The  town  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  protedlion  from  the  caftle, 
and  a  more  inconvenient  fituation  for  a  capital  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  ;  the 
High  ftreet  which  is  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  lying  eaft  and  weft  ;  and  the  lanes 
running  down  its  Tides  north  and  fouth.  In  former  times,  the  town  was  fur- 
rounded  by  water,  excepting  towards  the  eaft  ;  fo  that  when  the  French  lan¬ 
ded  in  Scotland,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guile,  they  gave  it  the  name 
of  Liflebourg.  This  fituation  fuggefted  the  idea  of  building  very  lofty  houfes 
divided  into  ftories,  each  of  which  contains  a  fuit  of  rooms,  generally  large 
and  commodious,  for  the  ufe  of  a  family;  fo  that  the  High-ftreet  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  is  chiefly  of  hewn  ftone,  broad,  and  well  paved,  makes  a  mort 
auguft  appearance,  efpecially  as  it  rifes  a  full  mile  sn  a  diredt  line  and  gradual 
afcent  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe  on  the  eaft,  and  is  terminated  on 
the  weft  by  the  rude  majefty  of  its  caftle,  built  upon  a  lofty  rock,  inaccefiible 
on  all  fides  except  where  it  joins  to  the  city.  The  caftle  not  only  overlooks 
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the  city,  its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  town,  and  a  fine  rich  neighbouring- 
country,  but  commands  a  moil  extenfive  profpedf  of  the  river  Forth,  the  (hip. 
ping,  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Fife,  and  even  fome  hills  at  the  diftance  of  40  or 
50  miles,  which  border  upon  the  Highlands.  This  crowded  population  how¬ 
ever,  was  fo  (hockingly  inconvenient,  that  the  Englifir  who  feldom  went  farther 
into  the  country,  returned  with  the  deepeft  impreffion  of  Scotch  naHinefs, 
which  became  proverbial.  The  caHle  has  fome  good  apartments,  a  tolerable 
train  of  artillery,  and  has  not  only  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  contains  the  regalia,  which  were,  depofited  here  under  the  folemn  legal 
inftruments  of  their  never  being  removed  from  thence.  All  that  is  known 
atprefent  of  thofe  regalia,  is  contained  in  the  inllrument  which  was  taken  at 
the  time  of  their  being  depofited,  where  they  are  fully  deferibed. 

Facing  the  callle,  as  1  have  already  obferved,  at  a  mile’s  diftance,  Hands 
the  abbey,  or  rather  palace  of  Holy  rood- houfe.  The  inner  quadrangle  of 
this  pabce,  begun  by  James  V.  and  finifhed  by  Charles  I.  is  of  magnificent 
modern  architedfure,  built  according  to  the  plan,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  family,  and  one  of  the  greateft 
architects  of  that  age.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  an  arcade,  adorned  with 
pilaflers  :  and  the  in  fide  contains  magnificent  apartments  for  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  for  other  noblemen. 
Its  long  gallery  contains  figures,  fome  of  which  are  from  portraits,  but  all 
of  them  painted  -by  modern  hands,  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  down  to  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  James  VII.  when  duke  of  York,  intended  to  have 
made  great  improvements  about  this  palace ;  for  at  prefent  nothing  can  be 
more  uncomfortable  than  its  fituation,  at  the  bottom  of  bleak,  unimproved 
crags  and  mountains,  with  fcarcely  a  tingle  tree  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
chapel  belonging  to  the  palace,  as  it  flood  when  repaired  and  ornamented 
by  that  prince,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  mod  elegant  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  had  a  very  lofty  roof,  and  two  rooms  of  Hone  galleries, 
fupported  by  curiops  pillars.  It  was  the  conventual  church  of  the  old 
abbey.  Its  infide  was  demolifhed  and  rifled  of  all  its  rich  ornaments,  by 
the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Revolution,  which  even  broke  into  the  repofi- 
tories  of  the  dead,  and  difeovered  a  vault  till  that  time  unknown,  wdiich 
contained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  firft  queen,  and  Henry  Darnley. 
The  walls  and  roof  of  this  ancient  chapel  gave  way  and  fell  down  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of  December,  1768,  occafioned  by  the  enormous  weight  of  a  new 
Hone  roof,  laid  over  it  fome  years  before,  which  the  walls  were  unable  to 
fupport. 

1-he  hofpital,  founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmitb  to  James  VI.  com¬ 
monly  called  Herriot’s  W ork,  Hands  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  the  callle,  in  a  noble 
fituation.  It  is  the  fineH  and  molt  regular  fpecimen  which  Inigo  Jones  (who 
went  to  Scotland  as  architedl  to  queen  Anne,  wife  of  king  James  VI.)  has  left 
us  of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  that  kind  to  be  feen 
in  England.  One  Balcanguhille,  a  divine,  whom  Herriot  left  his  executor, 
is  faid  to  have  prevailed  upon  Jones  to  admit  fome  barbaious  devices  into 
the  building,  particularly  the  windows,  and  to  have  infilled  that  the  ornaments 
of  each  iliould  be  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  of  the  others.  It  is,  not- 
withfianding,  upon  the  whole,  a  delightful  fabric,  and  adorned  with  gardens 
not  inelegantly  laidout.  it  was  built  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor 
children  belonging  to  the  citizens  and  tradefmen  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  un¬ 
der  the  diretHion  of  the  city  magifirates. 

Among  the  other  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  Revolution, 
was  the  college,  which  claims  the  privileges  of  a  univeifity,  founded  by  king 
J^mes  VI.  and  by  him  put  under  the  direction  of  the  magilirates,  who 
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have  the  power  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  A  new  college  has  been 
fince  begun  upon  a  very  magnificent  plan,  ivhich  has  been  frequently  ftopt  for 
want  of  money  ;  and  it  is  doubted  whether  it  will  ever  be  finifhed.  What  is 
of  great  importance,  it  is  fupplied  with  excellent  profeiTors  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  learning  ;  and  its  fchools  for  every  part  of  the  medical  art  are 
reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This  college  is  provided  with  a  library, 
founded  by  one  Clement  Little,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  of  late  greatly 
augmented,  and  a  mufeum  belonging  to  it  was  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour 
a  phyfician.  It  contains  feveral  natural  and  fome  literary  curiofities,  which 
one  would  little  expedl  to  find  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Parliament  Square  was  formerly  the  moft  ornamental  part  of  this  city  : 
it  is  formed  into  a  very  noble  quadrangle,  part  of  which  confifls  in  lofty 
buildings  ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  II.  The 
room  built  by  Charles  I.  for  the  parliament  houfe,  though  not  fo  large,  is 
better  proportioned  than  Weft  min  tier  hall ;  and  its  roof,  though  executed  in 
the  fame  manner,  has  been  by  good  judges  held  to  be  fuperior.  It  is  now 
converted  into  a  court  of  law,  where  a  fmgle  judge,  called  the  lord  ordinary, 
prtlides  by  rotation  :  in  a  room  near  it,  fit  the  other  judges  ;  and  adjoining 
are  the  public  offices  of  the  law,  exchequer,  chancery,  (hrievalty,  and  ma- 
giltracy  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  valuable  library  of  the  iawyers.  This  equals 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  and  was  at  firft  entirely  founded  and  furnifhed  by  lawyers.  The 
number  of  printed  books  it  contains  are  amazing  ;  and  the  colle&ion  has  been 
made  with  txquifne  talte  and  judgment.  It  contains  like  wife  tfie  moft  va¬ 
luable  manufeript  remains  of  the  Scotch  hiftory,  chart ularies,  and  other  papers 
of  antiquity,  with  a  feries  of  medals.  Adjoining  the  library,  is  the  room 
where  the  public  records  are  kept ;  but  both  it,  and  that  which  contains  the 
library,  though  lofty  in  the  roof,  are  miferably  dark  and  difmal.  It  is  faid 
that  preparations  are  now  carrying  on,  for  lodging  the  books  and  papers  in 
rooms  far  better  fuited  to  their  importance  and  value. 

The  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  called  that  of  St.  Giles,  is  now  divided 
into  four  churches,  and  a  room  where  the  general  affembly  fits.  It  is  a  large 
Gothic  building,  and  itsfteepleis  furmounted  by  arches,  formed  into  an  im¬ 
perial  crown,  which  has  a  good  effedl  to  the  eye.  The  churches,  and  other 
edifices  of  the  city,  eredled  before  the  Union,  contain  little  but  what  is  com¬ 
mon  to  fuch  buildings ;  but  the  excellent  pavement  of  the  city,  which  was 
begun  two  centuries  ago  by  one  Merlin,  a  Frenchman,  deferves  particular 
attention. 

The  modern  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the  Exchange,  public 
offices,  its  hofpitals,  bridges,  and  the  like,  demonftrate  the  vaft  improvement 
of  the  tafte  of  the  Scots  in  their  public  works.  Parallel  to  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  north,  the  nobifity,  gentry,  and  others,  have  almoft  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  town,  upon  a  plan  which  does  honour  to  the  prefent  age.  The 
ftreets  and  Squares  are  laid  out  with  the  utmoft  regularity,  and  the  houfes  are 
built  of  ftone,  in  an  elegant  tafte,  with  all  the  conveniences  that  render  thofe 
of  England  fo  delightful  and  commodious.  The  fronts  of  fome  are  fuperbly 
finifhed  in  all  the  beauties  of  architedlure  difplaying  at  the  fame  time  the 
judgement  of  the  builder,  and  the  public  fpirit  of  the  proprietor.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  North  Bridge,  are  the  Regifter-Office  and  the  Theatre,  the 
former  is  an  elegant  building,  on  the  plan  of  the  elder  Adams,  extending 
200  feet  in  front  towards  the  bridge,  and  40  feet  back  from  the  line  of 
Prince’s  ftreet ;  it  has  a  tower  at  each  end,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
s  a  dome  or  cupola,  covered  with  lead,  the  infide  forms  a  faloon,  lighted  at 
he  top,. and  having  a  fine  ftatue  of  his  majefty,  by  Mrs.  Darner,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre! 
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re.  The  reft  of  the  building  is  divided  into  97  vaulted  apartments,  where  a 
mmber  of  clerks  are  conftantly  employed  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  court 
if  feffion. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  town  lies  a  narrow  bottom  or  vale,  which, 
greeable  to  the  original  plan,  was  to  have  been  formed  into  a  Iheet  of  water, 
lordered  by  a  terrace  walk,  and  the  afcent  towards  the  new  town  covered  with 
deafure  gardens,  fhrubberies,  See.  Buf  this  elegant  dtfign  fell  to  nothing, 
hrough  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  magiftrates,  who,  finding  greater  benefits  by 
etting  the  ground  to  inferior  tradefmen,  upon  building  leafes,  this  fpot  formed 
>y  nature  as  an  agreeable  opening  to  a  crowded  city,  became  a  nuifance  to 
hofe  gentlemen  who  had  been  fo  liberal  in  ornamenting  the  buildings  upon 
he  fummit.  A  decifion  of.  the  Houfe  of  Lords  (in  which  a  certain  great 
uminary  of  the  law,  equally  diltinguifhed  for  his  talte  and  good  fenfe,  heartily 
incurred)  put  a  flop  to  thefe  mean  erections.  At  the  weft,  or  upper  end 
>f  this  vale,  the  caftle,  a  foil'd  reck  not  lefs  than  twenty  ftories  high,  looks 
lown  with  awful  magnificence.  The  eaftern  extremity  is  bounded  by  a  ftrik- 
ng  objeft  of  art,  a  lofty  bridge,  the  middle  arch  being  ninety  feet  high, 
vhich  joins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the  defeent  on  each 
ide  the  vale  (there  being  no  water  in  this  place)  more  commodious  for  car¬ 
tages.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  deferibing  this  place,  that  the  reader 
nay  form  fome  idea  of  its  pleafant  fituation,  Handing  on  an  eminence,  with  a 
jeiitle  declivity  on  each  fide,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  country  ;  4he  view  fouth- 
vard,  that  of  a  romantic  city,  its  more  romantic  caftle,  and  diftant  hills 
ifing  to  an  amazing  height ;  while  the  profpeift  northward  gives  full  fcope  to 
he  eye,  pleafes  the  imagination,  and  fills  the  mind  with  fuch  ideas  as  the 
vorks  cf  nature  alone  can  infpire.  One  agreeable  profpeft,  however,  is  ftill 
vanting,  a  handfome  clean  inn  or  tavern,  with  a  genteel  c<.ifce-room  towards 
he  fide  which  overlooks  the  Forth  ;  and  which  might  eafilv  be  accomplilhed 
>y  fubfeription,  and  from  the  great  refert  of  travellers,  could  not  fail  to  bring 
1  profitable  return. 

Edinburgh  may  be  confidered,  notrvithftanding  its  caftle,  and  an  open  wall 
vhich  inclofes  it  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  very  modern  fabric,  but  in  the  Ro- 
nan  manner,  as  an  open  town  ;  fo  that  in  fait  it  would  have  been  impradii- 
:a’ole  for  its  inhabitants  to  have  defended  it  againft  the  rebels,  who  took  pof- 
effion  of  it  in  I745-  Edinburgh  contains  a  play-houfe,  which  has  the 
auction  of  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  concerts,  affemblies,  balls,  mulic  meet- 
ngs,  and  other  polite  amufements,  ate  as  frequent  and  brilliant  here,  as  in  any 
sart  of  his  majefty’s  dominion,  London  and  Bath  excepted. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provott,  four  baillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and 
1  treafurer,  annually  chofen  from  the  common  council.  Every  company,  or 
ncorporated  trade*  cboofes  its  own  deacon,  and  here  are  14  ;  namely  fur- 
reons,  goidfmiths,  skinners,  furriers,  hammer  men,  wrights  or  carpenters, 
nafons,  taylors,  bakers,  butchers,  cordwainers,  weavers,  fullers,  and  bonnet- 
nakers.  The  lord  provoft  is  colonel  of  the  town  guard,  a  military  inftitu- 
;ion  to  be  found  in  no  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  but  at  Edinburgh  ; 
Eey  ferve  for  the  city-watch,  and  patrole  the  ftrtets,  are  ufeful  in  fuppreffing 
mail  commotions,  and  attend  the  execution  of  fentences  upon  delinquents, 
rhey  are  divided  into  three  companies,  and  wear  an  uniform  ;  they  are  im- 
nediately  commanded  by  tnree  officers  under  the  name  of  captains.  Be¬ 
sides  this  guard,  Ecjinburgh  rarfes  fixteen  companies  of  trained  bands,  which 
erve  as  militia.  The  revenues  of  the  city  confift  chiefly  of  that  tax  which 
s  now  common  in  moft  of  the  bodies  corporate  in  Scotland,  of  two  Scotch 
Jennies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two  thirds  of  a  farthing,  laid  on  every 
icotch  pint  of  ale  (containing  two  Englifh  quarts)  conlumed  within  the 
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precincts  of  the  city.  This  is  a  moft  judicious  impoft,  as  it  renders  the 
pooreft  people  infeniible  of  the  burthen.  Its  product,  however,  has  been 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  fupplying  the  city  with  excellent  water, 
brought  in  leaden  pipes  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles  ;  of  eroding  refervoirs, 
enlarging  the  harbour  of  Leith,  of  completing  other  public  works,  of  great 
expence  and  utility. 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  diftant,  may  be  properly  called  the  harbour 
cf  Edinburgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdidion.  It  contains  nothing  re¬ 
markable  but  the  remains  of  two  citadels  (if  they  are  not  the  fame),  which 
were  fortified  and  bravely  defended  by  the  French,  under  Mary  of  Gu;fe, 
againft  the  Englifh,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Cromwell.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats,  which  are  daily  increafing  : 
home  of  them  yield  to  few  in  England;  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
particularized  here.  I  cannot  however  avoid  mentioning  the  earl  of  Aber- 
corn’s  a  fnort  way  from  the  citv,  the  duke  of  Buccleugh’s  houfe  at  Dal¬ 
keith,  that  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian  at  Newbottle,  and  Hopton-houfe,  fo 
called  from  the  earl  its  owner.  About  four  miles  from  Edinburgh  is  Rofiin,^ 
noted  for  a  ftatelv,  Gothic  chapel,  counted  one  of  the  moft  curious  pieces  ot 
■workman  (hip  in  Europe  ;  founded  in  the  year  144°>  hy  William  St.  Clair, 
prince  of  Orkney,  and  duke  of  Oldenburgh. 

Glafgow,  in  the  (hire  of  Lanerk,  fituated  on  a  gentle  declivity  Hoping  to¬ 
wards  the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh  is,  for  population,  com¬ 
merce  and  riches,  the  fecond  city  of  Scotland,  and,  confideririg  its  fize,  the 
firft  in  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  as  to  elegance,  regularity,  and 
the  beautiful  materials  of  its  buildings.  The  ftreets  crofs  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  broad,  ftraight,  and  well  paved,  and  confequenily  clean.  The 
houfes  make  a  grand  appearance,  and  are  in  general  four  or  five  ftories  high, 
and  many  of  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  fupported  by  arcades,, 
which  form  piazzas,  and  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  Some  of  the 
modern  built  churches  are  in  the  fineft  ftyle  of  architecture  ;  and  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  a  ftupendous  Gothic  building,  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  that  kind  of 
architecture.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which  Hands  above  another, 
and  is  furniftied  with  a  very  fine  fpire  fpringing  from  a  tower;  the  whole 
being  reckoned  a  mafterly  and  matchlefs,  fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mungo,  or  Keotigern,  who  was  a  bifinop  of  Glafgow  in  the  6th  century. 
The  cathedral  is  upwards  of  600  years  old,  and  was  preferved  from  the  fury 
cf  the  rigid  Reformers  by  the  refolution  of  the  citizens.  The  town-houfe 
is  a  lofty  building,  and  has  very  noble  apartments  for  the  magiftrates.  The 
univerfity  is  efteemed  the  moll  fpacious  and  beft  built  of  any  in  Scotland, 
and  is  at  prefent  in  a  thriving  ftate.  In  this  city  are  feveral  well  endowed 
hofpitals  ;  and  it  is  particularly  well  fupplied  with  large  and  convenient  inns, 
proper  for  the  accommodation  of  ftrangers  of  any  rank.  There  are  two 
bridges  built  acrofs  the  river  Clyde  ;  but  our  bounds  do  not  allow  us  to  par¬ 
ticularize  thefe,  and  the  other  public  fpirited  undertakings  of  this  city 
carrying  on  by  the  inhabitants,  who  do  honour  to  the  benefits  arifing  from 
their  vaft  commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal;  which  they  carry  on  with 
amazing  fuccefs.  In  Glafgow  are  feven  churches  and  eight  or  ten  meeting 
houfes  for  feCtaries  of  various  denominations.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
as  been  eftimated  at  So, 000. 

Aberdeen  is  rapidly  advancing  both  in  improvement  and  population.  It  11 
is  the  capital  of  a  (hire,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  contains  two  towns, 
New  and  Old  Aberdeen.  The  former  is  the  (hire  town,  and  evidently 
built  for  the  purpofe  of  commerce.  It  is  a  large  well-built  city,  and  has  a 
good  quay  or  tide  batbour  :  in  it  are  three  churches,  and  feveral  epifcopal 
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m'eeting  houfes,  a  confiderable  degree  of  foreign  commerce  anJ  much  (hip¬ 
ping,  a  well  frequented  univerfity,  and  near  20, coo  inhabitants.  Old 
Aberdeen,  near  a  mile  did.  nt,  though  almoft  joined  to  the  New,  by  means 
Df  a  long  village,  has  no  dependence  on  the  other  :  it  is  a  moderately  large 
market-town,  but  has  no  haven.  In  each  of  thefe  two  places  there  is  a  well- 
endowed  college,  both  together  being  termed  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  al¬ 
though  quite  independent  of  each  other. 

Perth,  the  capital  town  of  Perthihire,  lying  on  the  river  Tay*  trades  to 
Norway  and  the  Baltic;  is  finely  fituated,  has  an  improving  linen  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  moil  feitile  fpots  in  Great 
Britain,  called  the  Carfe  of  Gowry.  In  1792,  the' inhabitants  of  Dundee 
wete  ellimated  at  24,000  ;  by  an  enumeration  in  l8ot,  they  amounted  to 
26,000.  It  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay  ;  is  a  town  of  great  trade, 
exporting  much  linen,  grain,  herrings,  and  peltry,  to  fundry  foreign  parts  ; 
and  has  three  chufches.  Montrofe,  Aberbrothick,  and  Brechin,  lie  in  the 
lame  county  of  Angus;  the  fir (t  has  a  great  and  flourifhmg  trade,  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  other  two  are  upon  the  thriving  hand. 

Paiiley,  a  town  in  Renfrewfliire,  has  of  late  years  rifen  into  great  Impor¬ 
tance  by  the  great  extent  of  its  manufa&ures,  which  confifl.  chiefly  in  lawns, 
cambrics,  thread,  gauze,  muffins,  white  thread,  &c.  By  the  lateil  enume¬ 
ration  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  fuburbs  amounted  to  19,903,  belides 
4689  in  the  country  part  of  the  abbey  pari fh,  which  makes  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  in  thetwoparifh.es  amount  to  24,592.  Greenpck,  in  the  fame  county, 
is  the  fiift  town  in  Scotland  for  (hipping.  All  fores  of  Weft  India  produce 
are  imported  by  the  merchants  of  Greenock;  the  fifheries,  and  particularly 
that  of  herring  is  much  attended  to  *.  Dumfries,  Air,  and  Stirling,  are 
towns  of  confiderable  trade,  aud  contain  from  6  to  8000  inhabitants  each. 

The  ancient  Scots  valued  theml'elves  upon  trulting  to  their  own  valour, 
and  not  to  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  This  was  a 
maxim  more  heroical  perhaps  than  prudent,  as  they  have  often  experienced  ; 
and,  indeed,  at  this  day,  their  forts  would  make  but  a  forry  figure,  if  regular¬ 
ly  attacked.  The  cattles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  formerly 
thought  places  of  great  flrength,  could  not  hold  out  48  hours,  if  befieged  by 
6000  regular  troops,  with  proper  artillery.  Fort  William  which  lies  in  the 
Weft  highlands,  is  fufficient  to  bridle  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  ; 
as  are  Fort  George,  and  Fort  Augultus,  in  the  north  and  noii:.-weit ;  but 
none  of  them  can  be  confulered  as  defences  againfl  a  foreign  enemy. 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  a  defeription  of  the  noble  edifices  that 
within  the  courfe  of  this  and  the  lafl  century,  have  been  ereCted  for  private 
perfons  in  Scotland  becaufe  they  are  lo  numerous,  that  to  particularize  them 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  my  plan.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  many  of  them  are 
equal  to  fome  of  the  molt  luperb  buildings  in  England  and  foreign  countries, 
and  the  reader’s  farprize  at  this  will  ceafe,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  genius 
of  no  people  in  the  world  is  more  devoted  to  architecture  than  that  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  on 
account  of  the  cheapnefs  of  materials,  where  it  can  be  gratified  at  fo  moderate 
an  expence.  This  may  likewife  account  for  the  itupendous  Gothic  cathedrals, 
and  other  religious  edifices,  which  anciently  abounded  in  Scotland ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  they  were  moflly  demolifhed,  by  a  furious  and  mod 
’tumultuous  mob,  who,  in  thefe  practices,  received  loo  much  countenance  from 
the  reforming  clergy,  exafperated  at  the  long  and  lore  fuiferings  they  had  en¬ 
dured  from  the  popilh  party. 

Z 

*  The  inhabitants  of  G'r.enock  an. 0u.1t  to  17. cc>:0 
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Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  The  Roman  and  other  antiquities. 

na  i  ufAL  e  nd  artificial  J  found  in  Scotland,  have  of  themfelves 
furnifhed  matter  for  large  volumes,  The  Rations  of  the  Roman  legions,  their 
caftella,  their  pr^tentures  or  walls  reaching  acrofs  the  ifland,  have  been  traced 
with  great  precifton  by  antiquaries  and  hitlorians  ;  fo  that,  without  fome 
frefh  difcoveries,  an  account  of  them  could  afford  no  inftru&ion  to  the  learn¬ 
ed,  and  but  little  amufement  to  the  ignorant  ;  becaufe  atprefent  they  can  he 
difcovered  only  by  critical  eyes.  Some  mention  of  the  chief,  however  may 
be  proper.  The  co.urfe  of  the  Roman  wall  (or  as  it  is  called  by  the  country 
people,  Graham's  Dyke ,  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottifh  warrior  of  that 
name  firft  broke  over  it),  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  firft 
marked  out  by  Agricola,  and  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  ftill  difcerni- 
ble,  as  are  feveral  Roman  camps  in  the  neighbourhood*.  Agricola’s  camp, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Grampian  hills,  is  a  ftriking  remain  of  Roman  antiquity. 
It  is  fuuated  at  Ardoch,  in  Perthfhire,  and  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
the  camp  occupied  by  Agricola,  before  he  fought  the  bloody  battle,  fo  well 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  with  Galgacus,  the  Caledonian  king,  who  was  defeated. 
Some  writers  think,  that  this  remain  of  antiquity,  at  Ardoch,  was,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  Roman  coins  and  infcriptions  found  near  it,  a  Roman  caftel- 
lum  or  fort.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  certainly  i?  the  moll  entire  and  belt  preferved 
of  any  Roman  antiquity  of  that  kind  in  North  Britain,  having  no  lefs  than 
five  rows  of  ditches,  and  fix  ramparts  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  and  of  the  four  gates 
which  lead  into  the  area,  three  are  very  diilindt  and  plain,  viz.  the  pne- 
toria,  decumana,  and  dextra. 

The  Roman  Temple,  or  building  in  the  form  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
or  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London,  flood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Canon,  in  Stirling flrire,  but  has  been  lately  barbaroufly  demolifhed  by  a 
neighbouring  Goth,  for  the  purpofe  of  mending  a  mill-pond.  Its  height  was 
twenty  two  feet,  and  its  external  circumference  at  the  bafe  was  eighty-eight 
feet  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  vyas  one  of  the  moil  complete  Roman  anti¬ 
quities  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or  fome 
of  his  fucceffors,  as  a  Temple  to  the  god  Terminus,  as  it  flood  near  the  pre- 
tenture  which  bounded  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain  to  the  North.  Near  it 
are  fome  artificial  conical,  mounts  of  earth,  which  Hill  retain  the  name  of 
Duni-pace,  or  Duni-pacis  :  which  ferve  to  evidence  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
folemn  compromife  between  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  (hould  not  extend  their  empire  farther  to  the  northwards. 

Innumerable  are  the  coins,  urns,  utenfils,  infcriptions,  and  other  remains- 
of  the  Romans,  that  have  been  found  in  the  different  parts  of  Scotland  j  fome 

of 

*  Near  the  weftern  extremity  of  this  wall,  at  Duntocher,  ip  fhimbar-tonfhire,  acountiy- 
nian,  in  digging  a  trench  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  upon  which  are  feen  the  remains  of 
a  Reman  fort,  turned  up  feveral  uncommon  tiles,  which  exciting  the  curiofity  of  the  pea- 
far.tiy  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  not  long  before  they  broke  in  upon  an  entire  fub- 
urrancous  building,  from  which  they  drig  out  a  cart-load  of  thofe  materials.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  then  upon  a  journey  through  that  part  of  Scotland,  found  mc-aps,  upon  the  fecond 
day,' to  flop  all  farther  proceedings,  in  hopes  that  fome  public- fpirited  periuns  would,  by 
taking  off  the  lurface,  explore  the  whole  without  dcmolifhing  it.  I  he  tiles  are  of  feven 
diifcrt nt  fizes ;  the  fmallcll  being  ftvtn,  and  the  largeft  twenty  one  inches  fquare.  They 
are  from  tw  o  to  three  inches  iii  thicknefs,  ot  a  reddifh  colour,  and  in  a  perfedliy  found  con¬ 
dition.  The  lcfTer  ones  compofcd  feveral  rowx  of  pillars,  which  form  a  labyrinth  ol  paf- 
fages  about  eighteen  inches  fqUare  :  and  the  larger  tiles  being  laid  over  the  whole,  ierva 
as  a  roof  to  fupport  the  earth  above,  which  is  found  to  he  two  feet  in  depth.  1  he  buil¬ 
ding  is  funounded  by  a  fubterraneous wall  ot  hewn  Hone.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  animals 
with  a  footy  kind  of  earth,  were  found  in  the  paflages  ;  front  w  hich  fome  have  conjcdlureii 
this  building  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  hot-bed  for  the  life  of  the  neighbouring  gar- 
rifon.  * 
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of  them  to  the  tforth  of  the  wall,  where,  however,  it  does  not  appear  they  mad: 
any  eftablifhment.  By  the  infcriptions  found  near  the  wall,  the  names  of  the 
legions  that  built  it,  and  how  far  they  carried  it  on,  may  be  learned.  The 
remains  of  Roman  high- ways  are  frequent  in  the  fouthern  parts. 

Dauifh  camps  and  fortifications  afe  eafily  difcernible  in  feveral  northern 
countries,  and  are  known  by  their  fquare  figures  and  difficult  fituations. 
Some  houfes  or  ftupendou3  fabrics  remain  in  Rofs-fhire,  but  whether  they 
are  Danifh,  Pi&ifii,  or  Scottifh,  does  not  appear,  The  elevati  >ns  of  two  of 
them  are  to  be  feen  in  Gordon’s  -Itinerarium  Septentrionale.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  were  Norwegian  or  Scandinavian  ftruCfures,  and  built  about  the 
fifth  century,  to  favour  the  defcents  of  that  people  upon  thofe  coafts. 

Two  PiCtifh  monuments,  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  of  a  very  extraordinary 
conftruClion,  are  ftill  Handing  in  Scotland ;  one  of  them  at  Abernethy  in 
Perthfhire,  the  other  at  Brechin  in  Angus  ;  both  of  them  are  columns,  hollow 
in  the  infide,  and  without  the  Hair  cafe  ;  that  of  Brechin  is  the  moft  entire 
being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  fpiral  roof  of  {tone,  with  three  or  four  win¬ 
dows  above  the  cornice  :  it  confifts  of  fixty  regular  courfes  of  hewn  free  Hone 
laid  circularly,  and  regularly  tapering  towards  the  top.  Ifthefe  columns  are 
really  PiCtifh,  that  people  mult  have  had  among  them  architects  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  thofe  of  any  coeval  monuments  to  be  found  in  Europe,  as  they  have  all 
the  appearance  of  an  order  :  and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Roman 
Ryle  of  architecture.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  affign  them  to  any  but 
the  PiCts,  as  they  Hand  in  their  dominions  :  and  fome  feuiptures  upon  that  of 
Brechin,  denote  it  to  be  of  Chriftian  origin.  It  is  not  indeed  impoffible 
that  thefe  feuiptures  are  of  a  later  date.  Befides  thefe  two  pillars, 
many  other  PiCtilh  buildings  are  found  in  Scotland,  but  not  of  the  fame 
tafte. 

The  veftiges  of  ereCtions  by  the  ancient  Scots  themfelves,  are  not  only 
curious  but  inHru&ive,  as  they  regard  many  important  events  of  their  liifiory. 
That  people  had  among!!  them  a  rude  notion  of  fculpture,  in  which  they 
tranfmitted  the  aCtions  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  At  a  place  called  Aber- 
lemno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  ancient  obelilks  are  still  to  be  feen,  called 
the  Daniffi  stones  of  Aberlemno.  They  are  erected  as  commemorations  of 
the  Scottifh  victories  over  that  people  ;  and  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of 
men  on  horfeback,  and  many  emblematical  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  not  in¬ 
telligible  at  this  day,  but  minutely  deferibed  by  Mr.  Gordon.  Many  other 
hiltorical  monuments  of  the  Scots  may  be  difeovered  on  the  like  occafions ; 
but  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  obfeurity  of  their  feuiptures  has  encour¬ 
aged  a  field  of  boundlefs  and  frivolous  conjectures,  fo  that  the  interpretations 
of  many  of  them  are  often  fanciful.  It  would,  however,  be  unpardonable, 
if  I  fhould  negleCt  to  mention  the  ftone  near  the  town  of  Fo'rrefs  of  Fortrofe, 
in  Murray,  which  far  furpaffes  all  the  others  in  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
“  and  is  (lays  Mr,.  Gordon)  perhaps  one  cf  the  molt  (lately  monuments  of 
that  kind  in  Europe.  It  rifes  about  23  feet  in  height  above  ground,  and 
is,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  no  lefs  than  1 2  or  15  feet  below  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  height  is  at  leafk  35  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five.  It  is  all  one  fingle 
and  entire  Hone ;  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved  thereon,  and 
fome  of  thtm  ftill  diftinCt  and  vifible  ;  but  the  injury  of  the  weather  lias  ob- 
feured  thofe  towards  the  upper  part.”  Though  this  monument  h^s  been 
generallv  looked  upon  as  Danifii,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  Scotch, 
and  that  it  was  cretfed  in  commemoration  of  the  final  expulfion  of  the  Dane3 
out  of  Murray,  where  they  held  their  laft  fettlement  in  Scotland,  after  the  de¬ 
feat  they  received  from  Malcom,  a  few  years  before  the  Norman  invafion. 

At 
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At  Sandwich,  in  Rofs  (hire,  is  a  very  fplendid  ancient  obelifk,  furround- 
ed  at  the  bafe  with  large,  well  cut  flag  ftones,  formed  like  fteps.  Both  fides 
of  the  column  are  covered  with  various  enrichments  in  well  finifhed  carved 
work.  The  one  face  prefents  a  fumptuous  crofs,  with  a  figure  of  St.  An¬ 
drew  on  each  hand,  and  fome  uncouth  animals  and  flowerings  underneath. 
The  central  diviiion  on  the  reverfe,  exhibits  a  variety  of  curious  figures,  birds, 
and  animals. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  are  very  flriking ;  and  many  parts  of 
that  fine  building  have  fl ill  the  remains  of  much  grandeur  and  dignity  in 
them.  The  weft  door  is  highly  ornamented,  there  is  much  elegance  in  the 
carvings,  and  the  whole  edifice  difplays  very  elaborate  workmanfhip. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  caftles,  may  be  mentioned  Kildrumy  caflle 
ni  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  was  foimeily  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and 
magnificence,  and  often  ufed  as  an  afylum  to  noble  families  in  periods  of 
civil  war.  Inverurie  caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  earl  marefchals  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  alfo  a  large  and  lofty  pile,  lituated  on  a  fteep  bank  of  the  river  ; 
two  very  high  towers  bound  the  front,  and  even  in  their  decaying  Rate,  give 
the  caftle  an  air  of  much  £*andcur  and  antiquity.  Vaft  row's  of  venerable 
trees,  inclofing  the  adjoining  garden,  add  to  the  effedf  of  the  decayed  build¬ 
ings.  Near  the  town  of  Huntly  are  the  ruins  of  h untly  caftle.  On  the 
avenue  that  leads  to  it,  are  two  large  fquare  towers,  which  had  defended  the 
gateway.  The  caftle  ftems  to  be  very  old,  and  great  part  of  it  is  demolifhed  ; 
but  there  is  a  mafly  building  of  a  more  modern  date,  in  which  fome  of  the 
apartments,  and  in  particular  their  curious  cielings,  are  ftill  in  tolerable 
prefervat  ion.  They  are  painted  with  a  great  variety  of  fubjedts,  in  fmah  di- 
vifions,  in  which  are  contained  many  emblematical  figures. 

Btfides  theft  remains  of  Roman,  PidVfli,  Danifh,  and  Scottifh  antiquities, 
many  Druidical  monuments  and  temples  are  difcernible  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  ifles, where  w'e  may  fuppofe  that  paganifm  took 
its  laft  refuge.  1  hey  are  eafily  perceived  by  their  circular  forms ;  but 
though  they  are  equally  regular,  yet  none  of  them  are  fo  flupendous  as  the 
Druidical  erections  in  South  Britain.  There  is  in  Perthfhirea  bairow  w'hteh 
feems  to  be  a  Britifh  eredlion,  and  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  kind  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  exadfly  refembles  the  figure  of  a  (hip  with  the  keel  uppermoft. 
The  common  people  call  it  Ternay,  which  fome  interpret  to  be  terra  navis, 
the  fhip  of  earth.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  molt  remote  antiquity,  and  perhaps 
was  erefted  to  the  memory  of  fome  Britifh  Prince,  who  adled  as  auxiliary  to 
the  Romans  ;  for  it  lies  near  A  uchterarder,  not  many  miles  diftant  from  the 
great  feene  of  Agricola’s  operations. 

7  he  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland.  The  hill 
of  Finehavtn  is  one  inftance  ;  and  the  hill  of  Bergonium  near  Dunftaffage- 
caftle,  is  another,  yielding  vaft  quantities  of  pumices  or  fcoria  of  different 
kinds,  many  of  which  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  volcanic  Ice¬ 
land.  Among  other  natural  curiofities  of  this  country,  mention  is  made  of 
a  heap  of  white  ftones,  moft  of  them  clear  like  cryftal,  together  with  gieat 
plenty  of  oyfter  and  other  fea  (hells;  they  are  found  on  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  called  Skorn  a  Lappich,  in  Rofs  (hire,  twenty  miles  diftant  from  the  fea. 
Slain s  in  Aberdeenfhire,  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  a  petrifying  cave,  cal¬ 
led  the  Dropping  cave,  where  water  oozing  through  a  fpungy  porous  rock 
at  the  top  doth  quickly  confolidate  alter  it  drops  to  the  bottom.  Other 
natural  curiofities  belonging  to  Scotland  have  their  deferiptions  and  hiftories; 
but  they  generally  owe  their  extraordinary  qualities  to  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar,  and  vanifh  when  they  are  fkilfully  examined.  Some  caverns  that 
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are  to  be  found  in  Eitefhire,  and  are  probably  natural,  are  of  extraordinary 
•dimen  I  ons,  and  have  been  the  fcenes  of  inhuman  cruelties. 

•Com m er.ce  and  manufactures.]  Inthefe  refpeCts  Scotland  has  been  for 
many  years  pall,  in  a  very  improving  (late.  \Vithout  entering  into  the 
difputed  point,  how  far  Scotland  was  benefited  by  its  union  with  England, 
it  is  certain  that  ttie  expedition  of  the  bcots  to  take  poffeffion  of  Darien,  and 
to  carry  on  the  Eaft  and  Well  Indian  trade, Was  founded  upon  true  principle* 
of  commerce,  and  (fo  far  as  it  went)  executed  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife.  The  mifcarrfage  of  that  fcheme,  after  receiving  tiie  higheft  and  inoil 
folemn  fanCtions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  annals  of  that  reign  in  which  it  happen¬ 
ed  :  as  the  Scots  had  then  a  free,  independent,  and  unconnected  parliament. 
We  are  to  account  for  the  long  languor  of  theScottill  commerce,  and  many 
other  misfortunes  which  that  country  fultained,  by  the  difguil  the  inhabitants 
conceived  on  that  account,  and  fome  invafions  of  their  rights  afterwards, which 
they  thought  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of  union.  *1  he  entails  and  narrow 
fettlements  of  family  eftates,  and  fome  remains  of  the  feudal  inilitutions,  might 
.contribute  to  the  fame  caufe. 

Mr.  Pelham,  when  at  the  head  of  the  adminilltation  in  England,  atter  the 
extin&ion  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  was  the  firll  minilter  wno  difeovered  the 
true  value  of  Scotland,  which  then  became  a  more  conliderable  objeCt  of 
political  notice  than  ever.  All  the  benefits  received  by  that  count, y, 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudal  tyranny,  were  effeCted  by  that 
great  man.  The  bounties  and  encouragements  granted  to  the  boots,  forth? 
benefit  of  trade  and  manufactures,  during  his  adminiilration,  made  them  fen- 
fible  of  their  own  importance.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fucceeding  minilter,  purfued  Mr. 
Pelham’s  wife  plan  ;  and  juftly  boalted  in  parliament,  that  he  availed  himfeif 
of  the  courage,  good  fenfe,  and  fpirit  ot  the  Sco's,  in  carrying  on  the  moll 
extenlive  war  that  ever  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in.  1  he  Scots  cariy  oa 
a  very  extenlive  trade  with  the  Britilh  fettlements  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies  ;  and  with  all  the  nations  to  which  the  Englilh  themfelves  trade;  fa 
that  the  increafe  of  their  (flipping  within  thefe  30  years  pall  has  been  very 
conliderable.  The  exports  of  thofe  fhips  are  compofed  cniefiy  of  Scots 
manufactures,  fabricated  from  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  the  indutlry  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  exchange  for  thefe,  they  import  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  fugai, 
and  rum,  from  the  Britilh  plantations;  and  from  other  countries,  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  to  the  immenfe  faving  of  their  nation.  1  he  profperity  of  Glalgow 
and  its  neighbourhood  hath  been  greatly  owing  to  the  connection  and  trad* 
with  Virginia  and  the  Well- Indies. 

The  Cilleries  of  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  their  own  coalt,  for  chey  have 
a  great  concern  in  the  whale- fifhery  carried  on  upon  the  coall  oi  Spiifbergen  ; 
and  their  returns  are  valuable,  as  the  government  allows  them  a  bounty  of 
20s.  for  every  ton  of  (hipping  employed  in  that  article.  The  late  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  fifheries,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  wh’ch  are  daily 
increafing,  open  inexhauitible  funds  of  wealth  ;  their  cured  fifh  being  by 
foreigners,  and  the  Englifh  planters  in  America,  prelerred  to  thofe  of  .New¬ 
foundland. 

The  buffes,  or  veflels  employed  in  the  great  herring  fifhery  on  the  wederti 
coafts  of  Scotland,  are  fitted  out  from  the  north  welt  parts  of  lingland,  the 
north  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Clyde  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands.  The  grand  rendezvous  is  at  Cambletown,  a  commodious  port 
in  Argy  lefhire,  facing  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  fonietimes  300  veflels  have 
been  affembled.  They  clear  out  on  the  1  zth  of  September,  and  mud  return 
to  their  different  ports  by  the  1 3  th  of  January.  They  are  alfo  under  certain 
regulations  refpe&ing  the  number  of  tons,  men,  nets,  &c.  the  whole  being  ju- 
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dicioufly  calculated  to  promote  the  beft  of  national  purpofes,  its  ftrength  snd 
its  commerce.  But  though  the  political  exiftence  of  Great  Britain  depends 
upon  the  number  and  bravery  of  our  feamen,  this  noble  inftitution  has  hither¬ 
to  proved  ruinous  to  many  of  thofe  who  have  embarked  in  it,  and  unlefs 
vigoroufly  fupported,  will  not  produce  any  folid  advantage. 

To  encourage  this  filhery,  a  bounty  of  50s.  per  ton  was  granted  by  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  whether  from  the  infufficiency  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  this 
purpofe,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  bounty  v.Tas  withheld  fiom  year  to  year, 
■while  in  the  mean  time  the  adventurers  were  not  only  finking  their  fortunes, 
but  alfo  borrowing  to  the  utmoll  limits  of  their  credit.  The  bounty  has  fince 
been  reduced  from  50  to  30s.  with  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  its  being  regu¬ 
larly  paid  when  due.  Upon  the  flrength  of  thefe  promifes  they  have  again 
embarked  in  the  fifhery,  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  no  confideration  what¬ 
ever  may  tend  to  withdraw  an  inducement  fo  requifite  to  place  this  fifhery 
on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  thefe  fifheries  are  perhaps  equalled  by  manufactures  carry¬ 
ing  on  at  land  ;  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Carron,  Stirling-fhire. 

Their  linen  manufactory,  notwithftanding  a  ftrong  rivalfhip  from  Ireland, 
is  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  thread  manufacture  of  Scotland  is  equal,  if 
rot  fuperior,  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  the  lace  fabricated  from  it  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  royal  wear  and  approbation.  It  has  been  faid,  fome  years 
ago,  that  the  exports  from  Scotland  to  England,  and  the  Britifh  plantations, 
in  linen,  cambrics,  checks,  Ofnaburghs,  inckle,  and  the  like  commodities, 
amounted  annually  to  400,000 1.  exclutive  of  their  home  confumption  ;  a 
very  fmall  fum  compared  with  their  prefent  amount.  The  Scots  are  like- 
wife  making  very  promiling  efforts  for  eftablifhing  woollen  manufactures  ;  and 
their  exports  of  caps,  ftockings,  mittens,  and  other  articles  of  their  own 
wool,  are  very  conildtrable.  The  Scots,  it  is  true,  cannot  pretend  to  rival 
the  Englifh  in  their  finer  cloths ;  but  they  make  at  prefent  fome  broad  cloth 
proper  tor  the  wear  of  people  of  fafhion  in  an  undrefs,  and  in  quality  and  fine- 
nefs  equal  to  what  is  commonly  called  Yorkfhire  cloth.  Among  the  other 
late  improvements  of  the  Scots,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  vaft  progrefs  they 
have  made  in  working  the  mines,  and  fmelting  the  ore  of  their  country.  Their 
coal  trade  in  England  is  well  known  ;  and  of  late  they  have  turned  even 
their  Hones  to  account,  by  their  contracts  for  paving  the  ftreets  of  London. 
If  the  great  trade  in  cattle,  which  the  Scots  carried  on  of  late  with  the  Eng- 
Jifh,  is  now  diminifhed,  it  is  owing  to  the  beft  of  national  caufes,  that  of  an 
increafe  of  home  confumption. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly  from  Leith, 
and  the  eaftern  ports  of  the  nation  :  but  Glafgow  was  the  great  emporium 
for  the  American  commerce,  before  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy 
breach  with  the  colonies.  The  junction  of  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  will  render 
the  benefits  of  trade  mutual  to  both  parts  of  Scotland.  It  Ihort,  the  more 
that  the  feas,  the  fituation,  the  foil,  harbours,  and  rivers  of  this  country,  are 
jrnown,  the  better  adapted  it  appears  for  all  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  both 
foreign  and  domeftic. 

The  town  of  Paifley  alone  employs  an  incredible  number  of  hands,  in  fa¬ 
bricating  a  particular  kind  of  flowered  and  ftriped  lawns,  which  are  a  reafon- 
able  and  elegant  wear.  Sugar-houfes,  glafs  works  of  every  kind,  delft-houfes, 
and  paper  mills,  are  ereCted  every  where.  The  Scotch  Carpeting  makes  neat 
and  lading  furniture  ;  and  fome  effays  have  been  lately  made,  with  no  incon- 
fiderable  degree  of  fuccefs,  to  carry  that  branch  of  manufacture  to  as  great 
perfection  as  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Revenues.]  See  England. 
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Coins. 3  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II. -of  England,  the  value  ana  denomi- 
ationsof  coins  were  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Towards  the  reign 
f  James  II.  a  Scot3  (hilling  antwercd  to  about  an  Englifh  fix  pence^;  and. 
bout  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  more  than  an  itnglifh 
;roat.  It  continued  diminifhing  in  this  manner  till  after  the  union  of  the 
wo  crowns  under  her  (on  James  VI.  when  the  vaft  refort  of  the  Scotch  no- 
lility  and  gentry  to  the  Englifh  court,  occafioned  fuch  a  drain  of  fpece  from 
Scotland,  that  by  degrees  a  Scotch  (hilling  fell  to  the  value  of  one  twelfth  of 
in  Engliffi  (hilling,  and  their  pennies  in  proportion.  A  Scotch  penny  is  now- 
'ery  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  they  were  fucceeded  by  bodies,  which  w/ere 
louble  the  value  of  a  Scotch  penny,  but  they  are  now  entirely  dif- 
lfed.  A  Scotch  halfpenny  was  called  a  babie ;  fome  fay,  becaufe  it 
,vas  fird  damped  with  the  head  of  James  III.  when  he  was  a  babe  or  baby  j 
iut  perhaps  it  is  only  the  corruption  of  two  French  words,  has  piece,  fignifjr- 
ng  a  low^piece  of  money.  The  fame  oblervation  that  we  have  made  of 
ihe  Scotch  (hilling,  holds  of  their  pounds  and  marks ;  which  are  not  coins, 
but  denominations  of  fums.  In  all  other  refpe&s,  the  currency  of  money  ia 
Scotland  and  England  is  the  fame,  as  very  few  people  now  reckon  by  the 
Scotch  computation. 

Order,  of  the  thistle. J  This  is  a  military  order  inftituted,  as  the 
Scotch  writers  affert,  by  their  king  Aehaius,  in  the  ninth  century,  upon  his 
making  an  offentive  and  defenfive  treaty  with  Charlemagne,  king  of  Fiance; 
or  as  others  fay,  on  account  of  his  victory  over  Athelltan,  king  of  England, 
when  he  vowed  in  the  kiik  of  St.  Andrew,  that  he  and  his  poderity  (herald 
ever  bear  the'figure  of  that  crofs  in  their  enfigns  on  which  the  faint  differed. 
It  has  been  frequently  negle&ed,  and  as  often  refumed.  It  confifts  of  the 
fovereign,  and  12  companions,  who  are  called  Knights  of  the  Thittle,  and 
have  on  their  enfign  this  fignificant  motto,  Nemo  me  impune  lacejfet,  “None 
*.*  (hall  fafely  provoke  me.” 

Laws  and  constitution.]  The  ancient  conditution  and  government 
in  Scotland  has  been  highly  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  liberty ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  power  of  the  king  was  greatly 
limited,  and  that  there  were  many  checks  in  the  conditution  upon  him,  which 
were  well  calculated  to  prevent  his  affuming  or  exercifinga  defpotic  authority. 
But  the  Scottifh  conditution  of  government  was  too  much  of  the  arido- 
cratic  kind  to  afford  to  the  common  people  that  equal  liberty  which  they  had 
a  right  to  expert.  The  king’s  authority  was  diffidently  redrained  ;  but  the 
nobles,  chieftajns,  and  great  landholders,  had  it  too  much  in  their  power  to 
tyrannize  over  and  opprefs  their  tenants,  and  the  common  people. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  following 
oath,  containing  three  promifes,  viz. 

“  In  the  name  of  Chrilt,  I  promife  thefe  three  things  to  the  Cbridian  peo¬ 
ple  my  fubjedts :  Fird,  that  I  (hall  give  order,  and  employ  my  force  and 
affiftance  that  the- church  of  God,  and  the  Chridian  people,  may  enjoy  true 
peace  during  our  time,  under  our  government.  Secondly,  I  (hall  prohibit 
and  hinder  all  perfons,  of  whatever  degree,  from  violence  and  injuftice. 
Thirdly,  in  all  judgments  Iffiall  follow  the  pteferiptions  of  judice  and  mercy, 
to  the  end  that  our  clement  and  merciful  God  may  (hew  mercy  unto  me,  and 
to  you.” 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently  confided  of  all  who  held  any  portion 
of  land,  however  frnali,  cf  the  crown,  by  military  fervice.  This  parliament 
appointed  the  time  of  its  own  meetings  and  adjournments,  and  committees  to 
fuperintend  the  adminiftration  during  the  intervals  of  parliament ;  it  had  a 
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commanding  power  in  all  matters  of  government ;  it  appropriated  the  pub¬ 
lic,  money,  ordered  the  keeping  of  it,  and  called  for  the  accounts;  it  armed 
the  people,  and  appointed  commanders  ;  it  named  and  commiffioned  ambaf- 
fadors ;  it  granted  and  limited  pardons  ;  it  appointed  judges  and  courts  of 
judicature';  it  named  officers  of  ilate  and  privy  connfellors  ;  it  annexed  and 
alienated  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  retrained  grants  by  the  king.  The 
king  of  Scotland  had  no  negative  voice  in  parliament ;  nor  could  he  declare 
war,  make  peace,  or  conclude  any  other  public  bulinefs  of  importance  without 
the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  The  prerogative  of  the  kuig  was 
fo  bounded,  that  he  was  not  even  intruded  with  the  executive  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernment!  And  fo  late  as  the  minority  of  James  IV.  who  was  contemporary 
with,  and  fon-in  law  to,  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  parliament  pointed  out 
to  him  his  duty,  as  the  firft  fervant  of  his  people  ;  as  appears  by  the  add  dill 
extant.  In  ffiort,  the  conftitution  was  rather  aridocratical  than  monarchical. 
The  abufe  of  thefe  aridocratical  power's,  by  the  chieftains  and  great  land¬ 
holders,  gave  the  king,  however,  a  very  condderable  interell  among  the  lower 
ranks  ;  and  a  prince  who  had  fenfe  and  addrefs  to  retain  the  affettions  of  his 
people,  was  generally  able  to  humble  the  med  overgrown  of  his  fubjefks  ;  but 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  king  of  Scotland,  like  James  III.  fhewed  a 
difrefpedt  to  his  parliament,  the  event  was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crown. 
The  kings  of  Scotland,  notwithdanding  this  paramount  power  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  found  means  to  weaken  and  elude  its  force  ;  and  in  this  they  were 
^ffided  by  the  clergy,  whofe  revenues  were  immenfe,  and  who  had  very  little 
dependence  upon  the  pope,  and  were  always  jealous  of  the  powerful  nobility. 
This  was  done  by  edablifhing  a  felefl  body  of  members,  who  were  called  the 
lords  of  the  articles.  Thefe  werechofen  out  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  knights, 
and  burgeffes.  The  bifhops,  for  indance,  chofe  eight  peers,  and  the  peers, 
eight  bifhops  ;  and  thefe  dxteen  jointly  chofe  eight  barons  (or  knights,  of 
the  (hire),  and  eight  comnnffioners  for  burghs;  and  to  all  thole  were  added 
eight  great  officers  of  date,  the  chancellor  being  prefident  of  the  whole. 

Their  bulinefs  was  to  prepare  all  quedions  and  bills,  and  other  matters 
brought  into  parliament ;  fo  that  in  fact,  though  the  king  could  give  no  ne¬ 
gative,  yet  being  by  his  clergy,  and  the  places  he  had  to  bedovv,  always  fare 
of  the  lords  of  articles,  nothing  could  come  into  parliament  that  could  call 
for  his  negative.  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  this  inditution  feetns  to 
have  prevailed  by  dealth  ;  nor  was  it  ever  brought  into  any  regular  fyltem; 
even  its  modes  varied ;  and  the  greated  lawyers  are  ignorant  when  it  took 
place.  The  Scots,  however,  never  loll  fight  of  their  original  ptinciples  ;  and 
though  Charles  I.  wanted  to  furm  theie  lords  of  the  articles  into  regular 
machines  for  his  own  defpotic  purpofes,  he  found  it  impracticable ;  and  the 
melancholy  conftquences  are  well  known.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Scots 
gave  a  frefh  inftance  how  well  they  underdood  the  principles  of  liberty,  by 
omitting  all  pedantic  debates  about  abdication,  and  the  like  terms,  and  voting 
king  James  at  once  to  have  forfeited  his  crown  ;  which  they  gave  to  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange. 

This  fpirit  of  refiltance  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  people  had  groan¬ 
ed  under  the  moil  infupportable  minifterial  tyranny  ever  iince  the  Redora.  jl 
tion.  It  is  asked,  Why  did  they  fubmit  to  that  tyranny?  The  anfwer  is,  |l 
In  order  to  preferve  that  independency  upon  England,  which  Cromwell  and  F 
his  parliament  endeavoured  to  dedroy,  by  uniting  them  with  England  :  they 
therefore  chofe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporary  evil ;  but  they  took  the  fird  oppor*  1 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  their  opprefiors. 

Scotland,  when  it  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  had 
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any  peers,  In  the  Englifh  fenfe  of  the  word.  The  nobility,  who  were  dukes, 
marquiffes,  earls,  and  lords,  were  by  the  king  made  hereditary  members  of 
parliament ;  but  they  formed  no  diftinft  houfe,  for  they  fat  in  the  fame  room 
with  the  commons,  who  had  the  fame  deliberate  and  decifive  vote  with  them 
in  all  public  matters.  A  baron,  though  not  a  baron  of  parliament,  might  fit 
upon  a  lord’s  affize  in  matters  of  life  and  death  ;  nor  was  it  neceffary  for  the 
affizers,  or  jury,  to  be  ui-.animous  in  their  verdift.  The  feudal  cuftoms,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Reftoration,  were  fo  prevalent,  and  the  refcue  of  a  great 
criminal  was  commonly  fo  much  apprehended,  that  fcldom  above  two  days 
parted  between  the  fentence  and  execution. 

Great  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  hiftory,  by  Confounding  parliaments 
with  conventions ;  the  difference  was,  that  a  parliament  could  enadt  laws  as 
well  as  lay  on  taxes  :  a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  ftates,  only  met  for  the 
purpofes  of  taxation.  Before  the  Union,  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  four 
great  and  four  lefler  officers  of  ftate  ;  the  great,  were  the  lord  high  chancel¬ 
lor,  high  trcafurer,  privy-feal,  and  fecretary  :  the  four  leffer  were  the  lords 
regifter,  advocate,  treafurer-depute,  and  juftice  clerk.  Since  the  Union  none 
of  thefe  continue,  excepting  the  lords  privy-feal,  regifter,  advocate,  and  juf- 
tice  clerk  ;  a  third  fecretary  of  ftate  has  occafionally  been  nominated  by  the 
king  for  Scottifli  affairs,  but  under  the  fame  denomination  as  the  other  two 
fecretaries.  The  above  officeis  of  ftate  fat  in  the  Scotch  parliament  by  virtue 
of  their  offices. 

The  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the  high  chamberlain,  conftable,  admiral, 
and  marfhal.  The  offices  of  conftable  and  marfhal  were  hereditary.  A 
nobleman  has  ftill  a  pention  as  admiral ;  and  the  office  of  marfhal  is  exercifed 
by  a  knight-marfhal. 

The  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland  differed  little  from  the  fame  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  treafurer,  privy-feal,  and  fecretary. 
The  lord  regifter  was  head  clerk  to  the  parliament,  convention,  treafury,  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  feffion,  and  keeper  of  all  public  records.  Though  this  office  was 
only  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  yet  it  was  very  lucrative,  by  difpofing  of 
his  deputation,  which  lafted  during  life.  He  acted  as  teller,  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  :  and  it  was  dangerous  for  any  member  to  difpute  his  report  of  the 
numbers  upon  divifion.  The  lord  advocate’s  office  refembles  that  of  the 
attorney-general  in  England,  only  his  powers  are  far  more  extenfrve  ;  becaufe, 
by  the  Scotch  laws,  he  is  the  profecutor  of  all  capital  crimes  before  the 
jufticiary,  and  likewife  concurs  in  all  purfuits  before  fovereign  courts,  for 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  alio  in  all  matters  civil,  whevein  the  king  or  his 
donator  hath  intereft.  Two  foiicitors  are  named  by  bis  majefty,  by  way  of 
afiiftants  to  the  lord  advocate.  The  office  of  juftice  clerk  entitles  the  poffef- 
for  to  prefide  in  the  criminal  court  of  juftice,  while  the  juftice  general,  an  of¬ 
fice  I  fhall  defcribe  hereafter,  is  ableut. 

The  ancient  conftiiution  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many  other  offices  both 
of  the  crown  and  ftate  ;  but  they  are  either  now  extinft,  or  too  inconrtderable 
to  be  defcribed  here.  That  of  Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  the  rex  facialium,  or 
grand  herald  of  Scotland,  is  ftill  in  being;  and  it  was  formerly  an  office  of 
great  fplendor  and  importance,  infomuch  that  the  fcience  of  heraldry  was 
preferved  there  in  greater  purity  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  He 
tvas  even  crowned  iolemnly  in  parliament  with  a  golden  circle  ;  and  his 
authority,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  England,  in  all  armorial  affairs,  might  be 
carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  law. 

The  privy-council  of  Scotland  before  the  Revolution,  had,  or  affirmed,  in- 
quifttorial  powers,  even  that  of  torture  ;  but  it  is  now  funk  in  the  parliament 
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and  privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  cauTes  in  Scol^ 
land  arc  chiefly  cognifable  by  two  courts  of  judicature. 

The  firft  is,  that  of  the  college  of  juftice,  which  was  infl.it uted  by  James 
V.  after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament,  to  fupply  an  ambulatory  com¬ 
mittee  of  parliament,  who  took  to  themfelves  the  names  of  the  lords  of  coun¬ 
cil  and  feffion,  which  the  prefent  members  of  the  college  of  juftice  ftili  retain. 
This  court  confifts  of  a  prefident  and  fourteen  ordinary  members,  befides 
extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king,  who  may  fit  and  vote,  but  have  no 
falaries,  and  are  not  bound  to  attendance.  This  court  may  be  called  a  {landing 
jury  in  all  matters  of  ptoperty  that  lie  before  them,  T.  heir  forms  of  proceed¬ 
ing  do  not  lie  within  my  plan,  neither  does  any  inquiry  how  far  fuch  an  mfti- 
tution,  in  fo  narrow  a  country  as  Scotland,  is  compatible  with  the  fecurity  of 
private  property.  The  civil  law  is  their  directory  in  all  matters  that  come 
not  within  the  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  often  matter  of 
fu»>prife,  that  the  Scots  were  fo  tenacious  of  the  forms  of  the  couits,  and 
the  eflence  of  their  laws,  as  to  referve  them  by  the  articles  of  the  Union. 
This,  however,  can  be  eafily  accounted  for,  becaufe  thofe  laws  and  fotms 
were  efiential  to  the  pofltffion  of  eftates  and  lands,  which  in  Scotland  are 
often  held  by  modes  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  England.  I  fhall  juft 
add,  that  the  lords  of  council  and  feflion  aft  likcwife  as  a  court  of  equity  ;■ 
hut  their  decrees  are  (fortunately  perhaps  for  the  fubjeft)  reverflble  by  the 
Britifb  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  which  an  appeal  lies.  _  .  . 

The  juftice  court  is  the  higheft  criminal  tribupal  in  Scotland:  but  in  its 

prefent  form  it  was  inftituted  folate  as  the  year  1672,  when  a  lord  juftice- 
general,  removeable  at  the  king’s  pleafure,  wa3  appointed.  This  lucrative 
office  ftili  exifts  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  but  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  court,  are  the  jufiice-clerk  and  five  other  judges,  who  are 

always  nominated  from  the  lords  of  feflion.  In  this  court  the  verdift  of  a 

jury  condemns  or  acquits ;  but,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  without  any  ne- 
ceffity  of  being  unanimous. 

Befides  thefe  two  great  courts  of  law,  the  Scots,  by  the  articles  of  the 
Union,  have  a  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  has  the  fame  powers,  au¬ 
thority,  privilege,  jurifdiftion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  the  couit 
of  exchequer  in  England  has  over  the  revenues  there  ;  and  all  matters  and 
things  competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England,  relating  thereto, 
are  likewife  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland.  The  judges  of  the 
exchequer  in  Scotland  exercife  certain  powers  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
treafury,  and  are  ftili  veiled  in  that  of  England. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland,,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by 
aft  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  a  fupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  competent  to 
its  own  jurifdiftion  ;  and  the  lotd  high  admiral  is  declared  to  be  the  king  s 
lieutenant  and  juftice  general  upon  the  feas,  and  in  all  ports,  haibours,  and 
creeks  of  the  fame  ;  and  upon  freffi  waters  and  navigable  rivers,  below  the 
firft  bridge,  or  within  flood  mark  ;  fo  that  nothing  competent  to  its  junf- 
diftion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the  firft  inftance,  but  by  the  lord  high  admira 
and  the  judges  of  his  court.  Sentences  pafied  in  all  inferior  courts  of  admi¬ 
ralty  maybe  brought  again  before  his  couit;  but  no  appeal  lies  from  it  to 
the  lords  of  the  feflion,  or  any  other  judicatory,  unlefs  in  cafes  not  mantime. 
Caufes  are  tiied  in  this  court  by  the  civil  law,  which  in  fuch  cafes  is  likewi  e 
the  common  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  Wifoy  and 
the  Hanfe  towns,  3nd  other  maritime  praftices  and  decifion6  common  upon 
the  continent.  The  place  of  lord-admiral  of  Scotland  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  but  the  falary  annexed  to  it  is  reckoned  worth  loool.  a  year  ;  and 
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the  judge  of  the  admiralty  13  commonly  a  lawyer  of  diftinftion,  with  con- 
fiderable  perquifites  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the  Engliffi  inns  of 
court,  may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch  lawyers.  They  are  within 
themfelves  an  orderly  court,  and  their  forms  require  great  precifion  and  exa- 
mination  to  qualify  its  candidates  for  admiffion.  Subordinate  to  them  is  a 
body  of  inferior  lawyers,  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  attorneys,  who  called 
themfelves  writers  to  the  fignet,  becaufe  they  alone  can  fubfcribe  the  writs 
that  pafs  the  hg net  ;  they  likewife  havy  a  bye-government  for  their  own  regu¬ 
lation.  Such  are  the  different  law  courts  that  are  held  in  the  capital  of 
Scotland  ;  we  fhall  pafs  to  thofe  that  are  inferior.  1 

The  government  of  the  counties  in  Scotland  was  formerly  veiled  in  fheriffs 
and  flewards,  courts  of  regality,  baron  courts,  commiffaries,  jullices  of  the 
peace,  and  coroners. 

Formerly  (heriffdoms  were  generally  hereditable  ;  but  by  a  late  aft  of  par¬ 
liament,  they^are  now  all  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  it  being  there  enafted,  that  all 
high  .fheriffs,  or,  ftewards,  fhall,  for  the  future,  be  nominated  and  appoint¬ 
ed  annually  by  his  majeily,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors.  In  regard  to  the 
ffieriff- deputies,  and  ileward-deputies,  it  is  enafted  that  there  fliali  only  be  one 
in  each  county,  or  ftewartry,  who  mufl  bean  advocate,  of  three  years  Hand¬ 
ing  at  lead.  For  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  thefe  deputies  are  to  be  nominated 
by  the  king,  with  fuch  continuance  as  his  majeily  (hall  think  -fit ;  after  which 
they  are  to  enjoy  their  office  a'd vitam  aut  culpam,  that  is,  for  life,  unlefs  guilty 
of  fame  offence.  Gome  other  regulations  have  been  likewife  introduced, 
-highly  for  the  credit  of  the  fheriffs  courts. 

Stewartrics  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  domain  ;  and  the 
Sewards  had  much  the  fame  power  in  them  as  the  fheriffhad  in  his  county. 

Courts  of  regality  of  old  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal  juritdiftion  veiled 
in  the  lord,  with  particular  immunities  and  privileges  ;  but  thefe  were  fo  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  fo  extravagant,  that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are  now  diffolved  by 
an  aft  of  parliament. 

Baron  .courts  belong  to  every  perfon  who  holds  a  barony  of  the  king.  In 
civil  matters,  they  extend  to  matters  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings  fterling  ; 
-and  in  criminal  cafes,  to  petty  aftions  of  affault  and  battery  }  but  the  punifh- 
ment  is  not  to  exceed  twenty  (hillings  fterling,  or  fetting  the  delinquent 
in  the  flocks  for  three  hours,  in  the  day  time.  Thefe  courts,  however  petty, 
were  in  former  days  invefled  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  they 
have  now  loft. 

The  courts  of  commiffaries  in  Scotland  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh  dio- 
cefan  chancellor,  the  higheft  of  which  is  kept  at  Edinburgh  ;  wherein,  before 
four  judges,  aftions  are  pleaded  concerning  matters  relating  to  wills  and  tefta- 
ments  ;  the  right  of  patronage  to  ecelefiaftical  benefices,  tythes,  divorces,  and 
caufes  of  that  nature  ;  but  in  almoft  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  fits 
but  one  judge  on  thefe  caufes. 

According  to  the  prefent  inflitution,  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland, 
exercife  pretty  much  the  fame  poweis  as  thofe  in  England.  In  former 
times  their  office,  though  of  very  old  (landing,  was  infignificant,  being 
cramped  by  the  powers  of  the  great  feudal  tyrants,  who  obtained  au  aft  of 
parliament,  that  they  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of  riots  till  fifteen  days 
after  the  faft. 

The  inllitution  of  coroners  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  11.  the  great 
legiflator  of  Scotland,  who  lived  before  the  Norman  invafion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  breaches  of  the  king’s  peace;  and  they 
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were  required  to  have  clerks  to  regifter  depofttions  and  matters  of  fa£l,  as  well 
as  verdi&s  of  jurors  :  the  office,  however,  is  at  prefent  much  diffuted  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

From  the  above  fhort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  inftitutions,  it  is 
plain  that  they  were  radically  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Engliffi.  The  lat¬ 
ter  alledgc,  indeed,  that  the  Scots  borrowed  the  contents  of  their  Regram 
Majellatem,  their  oldeft  law-book,  from  the  work  cf  Granville,  who  was 
a  judge  under  Henry  II.  of  England.  The  Scots  on  the  other  hand,  fay,  that 
Granville’s  work  was  copied  from  their  Regiam  Majejlatem ,  even  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now,  and  never  did,  exit!  in  the  laws 
of  England. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  were,  a  commercial  parliament, 
which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  confifting  of  a  reprefentative  from 
each  burgh,  to  confult  upon  the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Their  powers 
are  pretty  extenlive,  and  before  the  Union  they  made  laws  relating  to  flap¬ 
ping,  to  matters  and  owners  of  fhips,  to  mariners,  and  merchants  by  whom 
they  were  freighted  ;  to  manufactures,  fuch  as  platding,  and  linen,  and  yarn  ; 
to  the  curing  and  packing  of  fifti,  falmon,  and  herrings,  and  to  the  importing 
and  exporting  feveral  commodities.  The  trade  between  Scotland  and  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  is  fubjeft  to  their  regulation  :  they  fix  the  ftap'le  port,  which  was 
formerly  at  Dort,  and  now  is  at  Campvere.  Their  confervator  is  indeed  no¬ 
minated  by  the  crown,  but  then  their  convention  regulates  his  power,  ap¬ 
proves  bis  deputies,  and  appoints  his  falary  :  fo  that,  in  truth,  the  whole  ftaple 
trade  is  fubjeded  to  their  management.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  Ang¬ 
ular  inftitution,  and  fufficiently  proves  the  vail  attention  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Scotland  formerly  paid  to  trade.  It  took  its  prefent  form  in  the 
reign  of  James  III.  1487,  and  had  excellent  confluences  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  Scotland,  as  they  exlft  at  prefent, 
in  their  general  view  ;  but  our  bounds  do  not  permit  us  to  defeend  to  farther 
particulars,  which  are  various  and  complicated.  The  conformity  between  the 
pra&ice  of  the  civil  law  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  England,  is  remarkable. 
The  EEglifh  law  reports  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Scotch  pra&ice  ; 
and  their  afts  of  fedevunt  anfwer  to  the  Englilh  rules  of  court  ;  the  Scottifh 
wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  the  Englilh  mortgages  and  defeafances  ;  their  poin¬ 
ding  of  goods,  after  letters  of  horning,  is  much  the  fame  as  the  Englilh  exe¬ 
cutions  upon  outlawries :  and  an  appeal  againft  the  king’s  pardon,  in  cafes  of 
murder,  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed,  is  admitted  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  England.  Many  other  ufages  are  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms.  I  cannot, 
however,  difmifs  this  head  without  one  obfervation,  which  proves  the  fimilarity 
between  the  Englilh  and  Scotch  conftitutions,  which  1  believe  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  no  author.  In  old  limes,  all  the  freeholders  in  Scotland  met  toge¬ 
ther  in  pretence  of  the  king,  who  was  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  which 
in  the  old  Scottifh  conftitution,  is  called  the  Moot,  or  Moot  hill ;  ail  national 
affairs  were  here  tranfadled  ;  judgments  given,  and  differences  ended.  This 
Moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  Saxon  Folcmote,  and 
to  fignify  no  more  than  the  hill  of  meeting. 

History.]  Though  the  waiters  of  ancient  Scotch  hiftory  arc  too  fond  of 
fyilcm  and  fable,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  colleft,  from  the  Roman  authors,  and  other 
evidences,  that  Scotland  was  formerly  inhabited  by  different  people.  The 
Caledonians  were,  probably,  the  firft  inhabitants ;  the  Pidts-  undoubtedly  were 
the  Britons,  who  were  forced  northwards  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  about  fourfeore 
years  befqre  the  defeent  of  Julius  Caefar  ;  and  who  fettling  in  Scotland,  were 
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joined  by  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen  who  were  driven  northwards  by 
the  Romans.  The  Scots,  moft  probably  were  a  nation  of  adventurers  from 
the  ancient  Scythia,  who  had  ferved  in  the  armies  on  the  continent,  and  ;  as 
has  been  already  hinted,  after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  their 
own  name  to  the  country.  The  traft  lying  fouth  ward  of  the  Forth,  appears 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Saxons,  and  by  the  Briton",  w'no  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Alcuith,  the  capital  of  which  was  Dumbarton  ;  but  all  thefe 
people  in  procefs  of  time  were  fubdued  by  the  Scots. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to  inveftigate  the  con- 
flitution  of  Scotland  from  its  fabulous,  or  even  its  early  ages.  It  is  fufficient 
to  add,  to  what  I  have  already  faid  upon  that  head,  that  they  feem  to  have 
been  as  forward  as  any  of  their  fouthern  neighbours  in  the  arts  of  war  and  go- 
vernment. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  were  attacked  by  any  cf  the  Roman  generals  before  Agricola, 
anno  79.  The  name  of  the  prince  he  fought  with  was  Galdus,  by  Tacitus 
named  Galgacus  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  that  war  is  not  only  tranfmitted  with 
great  precifion,  but  corroborated  by  the  remains  of  the  Roman  encampments 
and  forts,  raifed  by  Agricola  in  his  march  towards  Dunkeld,  the  capital  of 
the  Caledonians.  The  brave  fiand  made  by  Galdus  againft  that  great  ge¬ 
neral,  does  honour  to  the  valour  of  both  peoples  ;  and  the  fentiments  of  the 
Caledonian,  concerning  the  freedom  and  independency  of  his  country,  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  warmed  the  noble  hiftorian,  with  the  fame  generous  psffion.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  Tacitus  thought  it  for  the  honour  cf  Agricola,  to  con¬ 
ceal  lome  part  of  this  war  ;  for  though  he  makes  his  countrymen  victorious, 
yet  they  certainly  returned  fouthward,  to  the  province  of  the  Horelti,  which 
was  the  county  of  Fife,  without  improving  their  advantage. 

Galdus,  otherwife  called  Corbred,  was  according  to  the  Scotch  hiflorians, 
the  2  ill  in  the  lineal  defeent  from  Fergus  1.  the  founder  of  their  monarchy  ; 
and  though  this  genealogy  has  of  late  been  difputed,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain, from  the  Roman  hillories,  than  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots,  were  go¬ 
verned  by  a  fuccefiion  of  brave  and  wife  princes,  during  the  abode  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Britain.  Their  valiant  reiiftance  obliged  Agricola  hirnfeif,  and  after 
him  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Severus,  to  build  the  two  famous  pretentures 
or  walls,  one  between  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  Forth  alnady  mentioned,  and 
the  other  between  Tinmouth  and  the  Solway  Fiitb,  which  will  be  deferibed 
in  our  account  of  England,  to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  Caledonians  and 
Scots  ;  and  which  prove  that  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  never  fubdued. 

Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year  201  of  the 
Chriftian  asra,  by  Donald  1.  The  PnRs,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  were  the 
defeendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  forced  northwards  by  the  Romans,  had 
at  this  time  gained  a  footing  in  Scotland;  and  being  often  defeated  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  they  joined  the  Romans  againll  the  Scots  and  Caledoni¬ 
ans,  who  were  of  the  fame  original,  and  confidered  themfelves  as  one  people  $ 
fo  that  the  Scots  monarchy  fullered  a  fliort  eclipfe  ;  but  it  broke  out  with 
more  luftre  than  ever,  under  Fergns  II.  who  recovered  his  crown  ;  and  his 
fucceffors  gave  many  fevere  overthrows  to  the  Romans  and  Britons. 

When  the  Romans  left  Briton  in  448,  the  Scots  as  appears  by  Gildas,  a 
Britifh  hillorian,  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  in  conjundion  with  the  Pitts; 
invaded  the  Britons  ;  and  having  forced  the  Roman  walls,  drove  them  to  the 
very  fea  ;  fo  that  the  Britons  applied  to  the  Romans  for  relief  ;  and  in  the 
famous  letter,  which  they  called  their  groans,  they  tell  them,  that  they  had 
fio  choice  left,  but  that  of  being  fwallovved  up  by  the  fea,  or  perifiiing  by  the 
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fwords  of  the  barbarians ;  for  fo  all  nations  were  called,  who  were  not  Ro* 
mans,  or  under  the  Roman  prote&ion. 

Dongard  was  then  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  oldeft  hif- 
feories,  and  thofe  that  are  lead  favourable  to  monarchy,  that  the  fucceffion  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  ft  ill  continued  in  the  family  of  Fergus,  but  generally 
defcended  collaterally  ;  till  the  incenveniencie's  of  that  mode  of  fucceiTion  were 
fo  much  felt,  that  by  degrees  it  fell  into  difufe,  and  it  was  at  lad  fettled  in  the 
defcending  line. 

About  the  year  769,  the  Scots  were  governed  by  Achaitts,  a  prince  fo 
much  refpe&cd,  that  his  friendfhip  was  courted  by  Charlemagne,  and  a 
league  was  concluded  between  them,  which  continued  inviolate  while  the 
monarchy  of  Scotland  had  an  exigence.  No  faft  of  equal  antiquity  is 
better  atteded  than  this  league,  together  with  the  great  fervice  performed 
by  the  learned  men  of  Scotland,  in  civilizing  the  vad  dominions  of  that 
great  conqueror,  as  has  been  already  obferved  under  the  article  of  Learning, 
The  Pifts  dill  remained  in  Scotland  as  a  feparate  nation,  and  were  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  make  war  upon  the  Scots ;  who,  about  the  year  843,  when 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of  Scotland,  finally  fubdued  them  ;  but  not  in 
the  favage  manner  mentioned  by  fome  hidorians,  by  extermination.  For  he 
obliged  them  to  incorporate  themfelves  wich  their  conquerors,  by  taking 
their  names,  and  adopting  their  laws.  The  fuc.ceffors  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin 
maintained  almod  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saxons  on  the  fouthward,  and  the 
Danes  and  other  barbarous  nations  towards  the  ead  :  who  being  maders  of 
the  fea,  baraffed  the  Scots  by  powerful  invafions.  The  latter,  however, 
were  more  fortunate  than  the  Englifh  ;  for  while  the  Danes  were  erecting  a 
monarchy  in  England,  they  were  every  where  overthrown  in  Scotland  by 
bloody  battles,  and  at  lad  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Saxon  and 
Danidi  monarebs  who  then  governed  England  were  not  more  fuccefsful 
agaiad  the  Scots,  who  maintained  their  freedom  and  independency,  not  only 
againd  foreigners,  but  againd  their  own  kings,  when  they  thought  them  en¬ 
dangered.  The  feudal  law  was  introduced  among  them  by  Malcolm  II. 

Malcolm  Ill.  commonly  called  Malcolm  Cranmore  from  two  Gaelic 
words  which  fignify  a  large  head,  but  mod  probably  from  his  great  capacity, 
was  the  eighty-fixth  king  of  Scotland,  from  Ftrgus  I.  the  fuppofed  founder 
of  the  monarchy;  the  forty,  ftventh  from  its  redorer,  Fergus  II.  and  the 
twenty  fecond  from  Kenneth  111.  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Pi&s. 
Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  as  written  by 
the  inimitable  Shakefpeare,  who  keeps  clofe  to  the  fa&s  delivered  by  biftori- 
aus,  can  be  no  dranger  to  the  fate  of  Malcolm’s  father,  and  his  own  hidory, 
previous  to  his  mounting  the  throne  in  the  year  1057.  He  was  a  wife  and 
magnanimous  prince,  and  in  no  refpeft  inferior  to  his  cotemporary  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueror,  with  whom  he  was  often  at  war.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Edward,  firnamedthe  Out  law,  fon  to  Edmund  Ironfide,  king  of 
England.  By  the  death  of  her  brother  Edgar  Atheling,  the  Saxon  right  to 
the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  the  poderity  of  that  princefs,  who  was 
one  of  the  wifed  and  worthied  women  of  the  age  ;  and  her  daughter  Maud 
was  accordingly  married  to  Henry  I.  of  England.  Malcolm,  after  a  glorious 
reign,  was  killed,  with  his  fon,  treacheroufly,  it  is  faid,  at  the  liege  of  Aln¬ 
wick,  by  the  belieged. 

Malcolm  III.  was  fucceeded  by  bis  brother  Donald  VII.  and  he  was  de¬ 
throned  by  Duncan  II.  whofe  legitimacy  was  difputed.  They  were  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Edgar,  the  fon  of  Malcolm  III.  who  was  a  wife  and  valiant 
prince ;  he  was  fucceeded  by  Alexander  I.  and  upon  his  death  David  I. 
mounted  the  throne. 
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Notwithflanding  the  endeavours  of  fome  hiftorians  to  conceal  what  they 
cannot  deny,  I  mean  the  glories  of  this  reign,  it  yet  appears,  that  David 
was  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  his  age,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  man, 
A  wariour,  or  a  icgiflator.  7  he  noble  adtions  he  performed  in  the  ferviceof 
his  niece,  the  emprefs  Maud,  In  her  competition  with  ting  Stephen  for  the 
Englifh  crown,  give  us  the  highell  idea  of  his  virtues,  as  they  could  be  the 
reluit  omy  of  da'y  and  principle.  To  him  Henry  IJ.  the  mightiefl  prince 
of  his  age,  owed  his  crown  ;  and  his  pofftffions  in  England,  joined  to  the  king- 
dom  of  Scotland,  placed  David’s  power  nearly  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
England,  when  confined  to  this  illand.  His  adlions  and  adventures,  and 
the  refources  he  always  found  in  his  own  courage,  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
hero  cf  the  firfl  rank.  If  he  appeared  to  be  too  lavifh  to  churchmen,  and 
in  his  religious  endowments,  we  are  to  consider  thefe  were  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  then  ciyilize  his  kingdom  :  and  the  code  of  laws  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  do  his  memory  immortal  ho¬ 
nour.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  compiled  under  his  rnfptdlion  by  learned 
men,  whom  he  affemhled  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  his  magnificent  abbey 
of  Melrofs.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  IV.  and  he  by 
William,  furnamed  from  his  valour.  The  Eion.  William’s  fon  Alexander  IT. 
was  fucceeded  in  1245),  by  Alexander  III.  who  was  a  good  king.  He 
mariied,  firfl,  Margaret  daughter  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  by  whom  he 
had  Alexander,  the  prince  who  married  the  earl  of  Flander’s  daugh¬ 
ter  j  David  and  Margaret,  who  married  Hangowan,  or,  as  fome  call  him, 
Eric,  fon  to  Magnus  IV.  king  of  Norway,  who  bore  to  him  a  daughter  na¬ 
med  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway  :  in  whom  king 
William  s  whole  poilerity  failed,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to  t he 
descendants  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Malcolm  IV.  and 
king  William. 

1  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail,  becaufe  it  was  produdlive  cf 
great  events.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  John  Baliol,  who  was 
great  grandfon  to  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  deleft  daughter  Marga¬ 
ret,  and  Robert  Bruce  (grandfather  to  the  great  king  Robert  Bruce)grand- 
fon  to  the  fame  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  youngelt  daughter  Ifabel,  be¬ 
came  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  laws  of  fucceffion,  which 
were  not  then  fo  well  eftabhfhed  in  Europe  as  they  are  at  prefect,  rendered 
the  cafe  very  difficult.  Both  parties  were  almoll  equally  matched  in  inte- 
terefl  ;  but  after  a  confuftd  interregnum  of  fome  years,  the  great  nobility 
agreed  in  referring  the  decifion  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  mcfl  politic, 
ambmous  prince  of  his  age.  He  accepted  the  office  of  arbiter  :  but  having 
long  had  an  eye  to  the  crotfn  of  Scotland,  he  revived  fome  obfolete  abfurd 
claims  oi  its  dependency  upon  that  of  England  ;  and  finding  that  Baliol  was 
l.pofed  to  hold  it  by  that  difgraceful  tenure,  Edward  awarded  it  to  him  ; 
but  afterwards  dethroned  him,  and  treated  him  as  a  Have,  without  Baliol’s 
relenting  it. 

After  this  Edward  ufed  many  endeavours  to  annex  their  crown  to  his 
own  which  were  often  defeated,  and  though  Edward  for  a  ffiort  time  made 
irmfdi .mailer  of  Scotland,  yet  the  Scots  were  ready  to  revolt  againfl  him  on 
every  favourable  opportunity.  Thofc  of  them  who  were  fo  zealoufiy  at¬ 
tached  to  the  independency  of  their  country,  as  to  be  refclved  to  hazard 
every  thing  for  it,  were  indeed  but  few  compared  to  thofe  in  the  intereft  of 
Edward  and  Baliol,  which  was  the  fame  ;  and  for  fome  time  they  were  obli- 
ge  to  temporize.  Edward  availed  himfelf  of  their  weaknefs  and  hi3  own 
power.  He  accepted  of  a  formal  furrender  of  the  crown  of  Baliol,  to 
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whom  he  allowed  a  penflon,  but  detained  him  in  England  and  fent  every 
nobleman  in  Scotland,  whom  he  in  the  lead  fufpefte(d,'  to  different  prilons 
in  or  near  London.  He  then  forced  the  Scots  to  fign  inftruments  of  their 
fubjeftion  to  him  ;  and  mod  barbaroufly  carried  off  or  dedroyed  all  the 
monuments  of  their  hidory,  and  the  evidences  of  their  independency  ;  and 
particularly  the  famous  fatidical  or  prophetic  done,  which  is  dill  to  be  feen 
in  Wedminder- Abbey. 

Thefe  fevere  proceedings,  while  they  rendered  the  Scots  fenfible  of  their 
fhvery,  revived  in  them  the  ideas  of  their  freedom  ;  and  Edward  finding  their 
fpirits  were  not  to  be  fubdued,  endeavoured  to  carefs  them,  and  affected  to 
treat  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  own  fubje&s,  by  projc&ing  an 
union,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  fince  taken  place  between  the  two 
kingdom:.  The  Scotch  patriots  treated  this  project  with  difdain,  and  united 
under  the  brave  William  Wallace,  tire  trued  hero  of  his  age  to  expel  the 
Englifh.  Wallace  performed  aClions  that  entitled  him  to  eternal  renown,  in 
executing  this  fcheme.  Being  however  no  more  than  a  private  gentleman* 
and  his  popularity  daily  encreafing,  the  Scotch  nobility,  among  whom  was 
Robert  Bruce,  the  fon  of  the  fird  competitor,  began  to  fufpedl  that  he  had 
an  eye  upon  the  crown,  efpecially  after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  Surry, 
Edward’s  viceroy  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  had  reduced  the 
garrifons  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  aud  was  declared  by  the  States  of  Scot¬ 
land  their  protestor.  Their  jealcufy  operated  fo  far,  that  they  formed  vio¬ 
lent  cabals  aga’uil  the  brave  Wallace.  Edward,  upon  this,  once  more  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  mod  numerous  and  bed  difeiplined  army 
England  had  ever  feen,  tor  it  confided  of  8o,coo  foot,  3000  liorferrien  com¬ 
pletely  armed,  and  4000  light  armed  ;  and  was  attended  by  a  fleet  to  fupply 
it  with  provifions.  Thefe,  befides  the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland, 
formed  an  irrefiflible  body  :  Edward,  however,  was  obliged  to  divide  it,  re- 
ferving  the  ccmmand-'of  40,000  of  his  bell  troops  to  himfelf.  With  thefe  he 
attacked  the  Scotch  army  under  Wallace  at  Ealkirk,  while  their  disputes  ran 
fo  high,  that  the  brave  regent  was  deferted  by  (Humming,  the  mod  powerful 
nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bell  diviflon  of  his  countrymen. 
Wallace,  whefe  troops  did  not  exceed  30,00c,  being  thus  betrayed,  was  de¬ 
feated  with  vad  lofs,  but  made  an  orderly  retreat ;  during  which  he  found 
means  to  have  a  conference  with  Bruce,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in 
joining  with  Edward.  Wallace  dill  continued  in  arms,  'and  performed  many 
gallant  actions  againft  the  Enghlh  ;  but  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Edward,  who  mod  ungenerously  put  him  to  death  at  London,  as  a  traitor  ; 
but  he  died  himfelf  as  he  was  preparing  to  renew  his'invafion  of  Scotland  with 
a  dill  more  defolatir.g  fpirit  of  ambition,  after  having  dedroyed  ico,coo  of 
her  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  foon  after  the.  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  but  not  before  he  hadinfpired 
his  fon,  who  was  a  piifoner  at  large  about  the  Englifh  court,  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  refolulion  of  vindicating  his  own  rights,  and  his  country’s  independency. 
He  efcaped  from  London,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  Cuming,  for  hia 
attachment  to  Edward;  and  after  collecting  a  few  patriots,  among  whom 
were  his  own  four  brothers,  he  affirmed  the  crown,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Englifh,  who  had  a  great  army  in  Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Methven.  After 
his  defeat,  lie  fled  with  one  or  two  friends  to  the  Weflern  iflts,  and  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  his  fatigues  and  fufferings  were  as  inexpreffibie  as  the  cou¬ 
rage  with  which  he  and  his  few  friends  bore  them  (the  lord  Douglas  efpecially ) 
was  incredible.  -Though  his  wife  and  daughters  were  fent  prifoners  to  Eng¬ 
land,  whefe  the  bell  of  Iris  friends  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  put  to  death, 
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pet  fuch  was  his  perfevering  fpirit  that  he  recovered  all  Scotland,  excepting 
:he  caftle  of  Stirling,  and  improved  every  advantage  ttiats  was.  given  him  by 
die  diffipated  conduct  of  Ed.vard  II.  who  raifed  an  army  more  ntfmerous 
md  better  appointed  ftill  than  that  of  his  father,  to  make  total  conquelt  of 
Scotland.  It  is  faid  that  it  conlilted  of  100,000  me  t,  though  this  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  an  exaggerated  computation  ;  however  it  is  admitted  that  the 
army  of  Bruce,  did  not  exceed  30,000;  but  all  of  them  heroes,  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  a  deteftation  of  tyranny. 

Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  courage,  led  this  mighty  holt 
towards  Stirling,  then  befieged  by  Bruce  :  who  had  chofen  with  the  greateft 
judgment,  a  camp  near  Bannockburn.  The  chief  officers  under  Edward 
were,  the  earls  of  Gloucelter,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Giles  Argent'on. 
Thofe  under  Bruce  were,  his  own  brother  Sir  Edward,  who,  next  to  himfelf, 
was  reckoned  to  be  the  bell  knight  in  Scotland,  his  nephew  Randolph  eari  of 
Murray,  and  the  young  lord  Walter,  high  iteward  of  Scotland.  Jtdward’s 
attack  of  the  Scotch  army  was  exceedingly  furious,  and  required  all  the  cou¬ 
rage  and  firmnefs  of  Bruce  and  his  friends  to  refill  it, .  which  they  did  io  ef¬ 
fectually,  that  they  gained  one  of  the  molt  complete  vibtories  that  is  recorded 
in  hiftory.  The  great  lofs  of  the  Engllfh  fell  upon  the  braveft  of  their 
troops,  who  were  led  on  by  Edward  in  perlon  again!!  Bruce  himfelf-  The 
Scotch  writers  make  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  to  amount  to  50,000  men.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  there  certainly  never  was  a  more  total  defeat,  though  the 
conquerors  loll  4000.  The  flower  of  the  Englifh  nobility  were  either^ killed 
Dr  taken  pvifoners.  Their  camp,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  and  calculated 
for  the  purpofe  rather  of  a  triumph  than  a  campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots ;  and  Edward  himfelf  with  a  few  followers,  favoured  by  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  horfes,  were  purfued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  from 
whence  he  efcaped  in  a  fifhing-boat.  This  great  and  decifive  battle  happened 
in  the  year  1314*. 

The  remainder  of  Robert’s  reign  was  a  feries  of  the  moll  glorious  fuccef- 
fes  ;  and  fo  well  did  his  nobility  underltand  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and 
fo  unfettered  were  they  by  religious  confiderations,  that,  in  a  letter  they 
fent  to  the  pope,  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  fet  alide  Bak'd  for  debaf- 
ing  the  crown  by  holding  it  of  England  :  and  that  they  would  do  the  fame 
by  Robert,  if  he  fliould  make  the  like  attempt.  Robert  having  thus  deliver¬ 
ed  Scotland,  fent  his  brother  Edward  to  Ireland,  at  the  head°of  an  army, 
with  which  he  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  pro- 
claimed  its  king  ;  but  by  expoling  himfelf  too  much,  he  was  killed.  Ro- 
Dert  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1328,  made  an  advantageous  peace 
with  England  ;  and  when  he  died,  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  indifpatably 
:he  greateft  hero  of  his  age. 

The  glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  under  Robert 
L  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  ion  David  II.  He  was  a  virtuous  prince,  but 
nis  abilities,  both  in  war  and  peace,  were  eclipfed  by  his  brother-in  law  and 
enemy  Edward  III.  of  England,  whofc  filter  tie  married.  Edward,  who  was 
is  keen  as  any  of  his  predeedfors,  upon  the  conquelt  of  Scotland,  efpoufed 

B  b  the 

*  That  the  Scots  of  thofe  days  were  better  acquainted  with  Mars  than  theMufes, 
nay  be  feen  from  a  fcoffiug  ballad,  made  on  this  memorable  vicioiv,  which  bevins  as 

allows :  ° 

Maydens  of  England  fore  may  ye  mourn. 

For  zour  lemnions  zou  have  loft  at  Bannockburn. 

With  heve-  a  low. 

What  ho  !  weened  the  king  of  England, 

Seon  to  have  won  all  Scotland,  .  - 

With  rumby  low. 
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tbe  c;avue  of  Balio],  fon  to  Baliol,  the  original  competitor.  His  progrefs  waa 
at  firft  amazingly  rapid ;  and  he  and  Edward  defeated  the  royal  party  in 
many  bloody  battles  ;  blit  Baliol  was  at  laft  driven  out  of  his  ufurped-  king¬ 
dom  by  the  Scotch  patriots.  David  had  the  misfortune  to  betaken  prifoner 
by  the  Englifh  at  the  battle  of  Durham;  and  after  continuing  above  eleven 
years  in  captivity,  he  paid  100,000  marks  for  his  ranfom  ;  and  died  in  peace 
without  iffue,  in  the  year  1371. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  then  devolved  upon  the  family  of  Stuart,  by  its 
head  having  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  Robert  I.  The  firft  king  of 
that  name  v/as  Robert  II.  a  wife  and  brave  prince.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Robert  III.  whofe  age  and  infirmities  difqualified  him  from  reigning  ; 
fc  that  he  was  forced  to  trull  the  government  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Albany,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  feems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  for 
his  own  family.  Robert,  upon  this,  attempted  to  fend  his  fecond  fon  to 
France;  but  be  was  moll  ungeneroufly  intercepted  by  Henry  IV.  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  after  fuffering  a  long  captivity,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  ranfom.  During  the  imprMonment  of  James,  in  England,  tbe  military 
glory  of  the  Scots  was  carried  to  its  greateft  height  in  France,  where  they 
fupported  that  tottering  monarchy  againft  England,  and  their  generals  ob¬ 
tained  fome  of  the  firft  titles  in  the  kingdom. 

James,  the  firft  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  difeovered  great 
talents  for  government,  enabled  many  wife  laws,  and  was  beloved  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  bad  received  an  excellent  education  in  England  during  the  reigns- 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  where  he  faw  the  feudal  fyftem  refined  from  many  of 
the  imperfections  which  ftill  adhered  to  it  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  he  determined 
therefore  to  abridge  the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  recover  fuch 
lands  as  had  been  unjuftly  wrefted  from  the  crown  during  his  minority  and  the 
preceding  reigns  ;  but  the  execution  of  tbefe  defigns  coft  him  his  life  ;  he 
being  murdered  in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  chief  nobility  in  1437,  and  the  44th 
year  of  his  age. 

A  long  minority  fucceeded  ;  but  James  II.  would  probably  have  equalled 
the  greateft  cf  his  anceftors  both  in  warlike  and  civil  virtues,  had  he  not  been 
lnddertly  killed  by  tbe  accidental  burfting  of  a  cannon,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  age,  as  he  was  befieging  the  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  defended 
by  the  Englifh. 

Sufpicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  the  females,  and  many  of 
the  errors  of  a  female  mind,  are  vifible  in  the  conduft  of  James  III.  and  his 
turbulent  reign  was  clofed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  fubjefts,  being  lTaiuin  battle  in 
1488,  aged  thirty  five. 

His  fon,  James  IV.  was  the  molt  accomplifhed  prince  of  the  age  ;  he  wa» 
naturally  generous  and  brave  :  be  loved  magnificence,  be  delighted  in  war, 
and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  He  encouraged  and  proteded  the  commerce 
of  his  fubjeefs,  fo  that  they  greatly  increafed  in  riches ;  and  the  court  of 
James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Henry  VII’s  daughter,  was  fplendid 
and  refpeCfable.  Even  this  alliance  could  not  cure  him  of  his  family  diftem- 
per,  a  predileftion  for  the  French,  in  whofe  caufe  he  raftily  entered,  and  was 
killed,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  by  the  Englifh,  in  the  battle  of  Hod¬ 
den,  anno  1513,  and  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbulent :  and  when  he 
grew  up,  he  married  two  French  ladies ;  the  firft  being  daughter  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  the  latter  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  He  inftituted  the  court  of 
fefiion,  enadfed  manyfalutary  laws,  and  greatly  promoted  the  trade  of  Scot¬ 
land,  particularly  the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this  time  the  balance  of 
power  was  fo  equally  poifed  between  the  contending  princes  of  Europe,  that. 
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James’s  frinaxhip  was  courted  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France, 
and  his  uncle, Henry  VIII.  of  England, from  all  whom  he  received  magnificent 
prefents.  But  James  took  little  fhare  in  foreign  affairs  ;  he  fcemed  rather  to 
imitate  his  predeceffors  in  their  attempts  to  humble  the  nobility;  aqd  the 
dodrir.e  of  the  Reformation  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  Scotland,  he  gave 
way,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  clergy,  to  a  religious  perfecution,  though  it  is 
generally  believed  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  feized  all  the 
church  revenues,  in  imitation  of  Henry.  However,  having  rather  flighted 
fome  friendly  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  thereby 
given  great  umbrage  to  that  prince,  a  war  at  length  broke  out  between  uitm. 
A  large  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  entered  Scotland 
and  ravaged  the  country  north  of  the  Tweed.  After  this  fhort  expedition, 
the  Engli/harmy  retired  to  Berwick.  Upon  this  the  king  of  Scotland,  fent 
ten  thoufand  men  to  the  weftern  borders,  who  entered  England,  at  Solway 
Frith  ;  and  he  hirafelf  followed  them  at  a  fmall  diftaijce  ready  to  join  them 
upon  occafion.  But  hefoon  after  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobility  and  the 
army,  by  imprudently  depriving  their  general,  lord  Maxwell;  of  his  commif- 
fion,  an'd  conferring  the  command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman, 
who  was  his  favourite.  The  army  were  fo  much  difgufted  with  this  altera¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  ready  to  difband,  when  a  fmall  body  of  Engiilh  horfe  ap¬ 
peared,  not  exceeding  five  hundred.  A  panic  feized  the  Scots,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  took  to  flight,  fuppofing  themfelves  to  be  attacked  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  Englifh  army.  The  Englifh  horfe,  feeing  them  flee  with  fuch  precipita¬ 
tion,  clofely  pnrfued  them,  and  flew  great  numbers,  taking  prifoners  feven 
lords,  two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  eight  hundred  foldiers,  with  twenty-four 
pieces  of  ordnance.  This  difafter  fo  much  affeded  king  James,  that  it  threw 
him  into  a  fit  of  illnefs,  of  which  «ie  foon  after  died  cn  the  14th  of  December, 
I542; 

His  daughter  and  fucceffor,  Mary  was  but  a  few  hours  old  at  the  time  ot 
her  father’s  death.  Her  beauty,  her  imprudence,  and  her  misfortunes  are 
alike  famous  in  hiftory.  It  is  fufficienthere  to  fay,  that  during  her  minority, 
and  while  fhe  was  wife  of  Francis  II.  of  France,  the  Reformation  advanced 
in  Scotland  ;  that  being  called  to  the  throne  of  her  anceflors  while  a  widow, 
fl»e  married  her  own  coufin-german,  the  lord  Darnley,  whofe  untimely  death 
hath  given  rife  to  fo  much  controverfy.  The  confequence  of  her  hufband’s 
death  and  of  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  who  was  considered  as  his  murder¬ 
er,  was  an  infurredion  of  her  fubjeds,  from  whom  fhe  fled  into  England, 
(vhere  fhe  was  ungeneroufly  detained  a  prifonei  for  eighteen  years;  and  after* 
iV3rds,  on  motives  of  ftate  policy,  beheaded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1587,  in 
:he  forty  fixth  year  of  her  age. 

Mary’s  fon,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fucceeded,  in  right  of  his  blood  from 
Henry  VII.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Englifh  crown, 
ifter  fhewing  confiderable  abilities  in  the  government  of  Scotland,  This 
mion  of  the  two  crowns,  in  fad,  deftroytd  the  independency,  as  it  impoverifh- 

the  people  of  Scotland  ;  for  the  feat  of  government  being  removed  to 
England,  their  trade  was  checked,  their  agriculture  negleded,  and  ttieir  gen- 
ry  obliged  to  feek  for  bread  in  other  countries.  James,  after  a  fplendid, 
iut  troublefome  reign  over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  them  in  16.25,  to  his 
Jn,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  That  prince,  by  his  defpotic  print  iples  and 
ondud,  induced  both  his  Scottifh  and  Englifh  fubjeds  to  take  up  arms 
gainft  him  ;  and  indeed,  it  was  in  Scotland  that  the  fword  was  firft  drawn 
gair.ft  Charles.  But  when  the  royal  party  was  totally  defeated  in  England, 
te  leing  put  himfelfinto  the  power  of  the  Scottifh  army  ;  they  at  firft.  treat- 
i  him  with  refped,  but  afterwards  delivered  him  up  to  the  Englifh  parlia- 
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merit,  on  condition  of  their  paying  400,000  pounds  to  the  Scots,  which  waa 
faid  to  be  due  to  them  for  arrears.  However,  the  Scots  afterwards  made 
feveral  bloody  but  unfuccefsful  attempts,  to  reftore  his  fon  Charles  II.  d  hat 
prince  was  finallv  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  1651, 
after  which,  to  the  time  of  his  veftoration,  the  commonwealth  of  England  and 
the  protestor  gave  law  to  Scotland.  I  have,  in  anotner  place,  touched  on 
the  moft  material  part  of  Charles’s  reign,  and  that  of  his  deluded  brother, 
James  VII.  of  Scotland,  and  11.  of  England,  as  well  as  of  King  William, 
who  was  fo'  far  from  being  a  friend  to  Scotland,  that,  relying  on  his  royal 
word  to  her  parliament,  fhe  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  ftate  of  parties  in  England  at  the  acceflion  oi  queen  Anne,  was  fuch, 
that  the  Whigs  once  more  had  recourfe  to  the  Scots,  and  offered  them  their 
own  terms,  if  they  would  agree  to  the  incorporate  Union  as  it  now  Hands. 
It  was  long  before  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  parliament  would  liften  to  the 
propofal  ;  but,  at  laft,  partly  from  conviftion,  and  partly  turough  the 
force  of  money  diftributed  among  the  needy  nobility,  it  was  agreed  to; 
fince  which  event  the  hitlory  of  Scotland  becomes  the  fame  with  that  of 
England.  \ 


ENGLAND. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  a.8c7  ,  "?  5°  and  56  North lati: ude. 

Breadth  300}  between  |  2  Eaft  and  6-20  Welt  longitude 

Great  Britain  contains  79,712  fquare  miles,  with  i  88  inhabitants  to  each. 

Climate  andJ  ’y  HE  longeft  day  in  the  northern  parts  contains  17 
Boundaries.  ^  J.  hours  30  minutes  ;  and  the  fhorteft  in  the  fouth- 
ern  near  eight  hours.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  the  ifland 
called  Scotland  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  German  ocean  ;  on  the  Weft  by  St. 
Gecrge’s  Channel  :  and  on  the  South  by  the  Englifli  Channel,  which  parts  it 
from  France,  and  contains  49,430  fquare  miles  _  1 

The  fttuation,  by  the  fea  waffling  it  on  three  fides,  renders  England  liable 
to  a  great  uncertainty  of  weather,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  on  part  cf  the  fea- 
coafts  are  often  viiited  by  agues  and  fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in  the  fame  De¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  are  fubjeft  :  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friendly  to  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  especially  tliofe  who  live  on  a  dry  iciL 
To  this  fttuation  likewife  wc  are  to  aferibe  that  perpetual  verdure  lor  which 
England  is  remarkable,  occafioned  by  refrefhing  {bowers  and  the  warm  va¬ 
pours  of  the  fea.  5 

Name  and  divisions,-^  Antiquaries  are  divided  with  regard  to  the 
ancient  and  modern,  j  etymology  of  the  word  England ;  fome  derive  it 
from  a  Celtic  word,  ftgnify ing  a  level  country  ;  but  1  prefer  the  common  ety¬ 
mology  of  its  being  derived  fiom  Anglen,  a -province  now  lubjedl  to  hisDa- 
nifh  majefty, which  furnilhed  a  great  part  of  the  originalSaxon  adventurers  in¬ 
to  this  ifland.  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  whole  ifland  went  by  the  name 
of  Britannia.  The  word  Brit,  according  to  Mr.  Camden,  fignified  painted 
op  ftaintd  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  b*ing  famous  fer  painting  their  bodies  ; 
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other  antiquaries,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  etymology.  The  weftern 
tra&of  England,  which  is  almoft  feparated  from  the  reft;  of  the  rivers  Severn 
and  Dee  is  called  Wales  or  the  land  of  /{rangers,  becaufe  inhabited  by  the 
Belgic  Gauls,  who  were  driven  thither  by  the  Romans,  and  were  ftrangers  to 
the  old  natives.  . 

When  the  Romans  provinciated  England,  they  divided  it  into, 

1.  Britannia  Prima,  which  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

2.  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  the  weftern  parts,  comprehending  Wales, 
And, 

3.  Maxima  Csifarienfis,  wvhich  reached  from  the  Trent  as  far  northward  as 
the  wall-  of  Sevetus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  and  fometimes  as  far  as 
that  of  Adrian  in  Scotland,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

To  thefe  divifions  feme  add  the  Flavia  Ctefarienfts,  which  they  fuppofe  to 
contain  the  midland  counties.  - 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  England  about  the  year  550,  and  when  they 
were  eltablifhed  in  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaders  appropriated  to  themfelves, 
after  the  manner  of  the  other  northern  conquerors,  the  countries  which  each 
had  been  the  moft  inftrumental  in  conquering  ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  heptar¬ 
chy,  or  political  republic,  confifting  of  (even  kingdoms.  But  in  time  of  war,  a 
chief  was  chofen  out  of  the  feven  kingdoms  ;  for  which  reafon  I  call  it  a  poli¬ 
tical  republic,  its  conftitution  greatly  refembling  that  of  ancient  Greece. 

Kingdoms  eredted  by  the  Saxons  ufuaily  ftyled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms. 

1.  Kent,  founded  by  f 
Hengill  in  47  5 ,  and  4  Kent 
ended  in  823. 

2.  South  Saxons,  C 

founded  by  Ella  in  j  Suffex 
491,  and  ended  inj  Surry 
600  f 

3.  Eaft  Angles  found¬ 
ed  by  Uffa  in  575,' 
and  ended  in  793. 


Counties. 


Chief  Towns. 


Canterbury 


,  Weft  Saxons, 
founded  by  Cerdic  Somerfet 
in  512,  and  ended  j  Wilts 


Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
With  the  file  of  Ely 
'Cornwall 
Devon 
Dorfet 


in 


io<5o. 


j  Hants 
Berks 
f  Lancafter 


.  Northumberland, 
founded  by  ida  in 
574,  and  ended  in 
792. 


6.  Eaft  Saxons, 
founded  by  Erche 
win  in  527,  and" 
ended  in  746. 


•  York 
Durham 
Cumberland 
Weftmoreland  - 
Northumberland  and 
Scotland  to  the  Firth 
of  Edinburgh 

Effex 

Middlefex,  and  part  of 
Hertford 


1 

j  Chichefter 
J  Southwark 

{  Norwich 
\  Bury  St.  Edmonds 
j  Cambridge 

'J  f  Launcefton 
Exeter 
Dorchefter 
<j  Bath 
Salifbury 
Winchefter 
(_  Abingdon 
f  Lancafter 
•  j  York 
j  Durham 
!  Carlifle 


Appleby 


Newcaftle 


London 


King- 
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^.Mercia,foundedby 
Cridda  in  582.and  < 
ended  in  874. 


Counties. 

'The  other  partsof  Herford' 
Gioucefter 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Rutland 
Northampton 
Lincoln 

Huntingdon  - 

Bedford 

Buckingham 

Oxford 

Stafford 

Derby 

Salop 

Nottingham 

Chefter 


Chief  Towns. 
Hertford 
Gioucefter 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Oakham 
Northampton 
Lincoln 

^  ^  Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Aylefbury 
Oxford 
Stafford 
Derby 
Shrewfbury 
Nottingham 
Chefter 


I  have  been  the  more  folicitous  to  preferve  thefe  divifions,  as  they  account 
for  different  local  cuftoms,  and  many  very  effential  modes  of  inheritance, 
which  to  this  day  prevail  in  England,  and  which  took  their  rife  from  different 
inftitutions  under  the  Saxons.  Since  the  Norman  invaiion,  England  has 
been  divided  into  counties,  a  certain  number  of  which,  excepting  Middlefex 
and  Chefhire,  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits,  or  annual  progrefs  of  the 
judges,  for  adminifteringjuftice  to  the  fubjedts  who  are  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Capital.  The  circuits  are  : 


Circuits.  Counties. 

-Effex 


Hertford 

Kent 


joHomeCircuit 


Surry 


Suffex 


Chief  Towns. 

Chelmsford,  Colchefter,  Harwich, 
Malden,  Saffron-Walden,  Book¬ 
ing,  Braintree,  and  Stratford. 

Hertford,  St.  Albans,  Ware,  Hitch- 
lin,  Baldock,  Bifnop’s-Stortford, 
Berkhamfted,Hemfted,andBarnet. 

Maidftone,  Canterbury,  Chatham, 
Rochefter, Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Dover,  Deal,  Deptford,  Feverfham, 
Dartford,  Romney,  Sandwich, 
Sheernefs,  Tunbridge,  Margate, 
Gravefend,  and  Milton. 

Southwark,  Kingfton,  Guildford, 
Croydon,  Epfom,  Richmond, 
Wandfworth,  Batterfea,  Putney, 
Farnham,  Godalmin,  Bagfhot, 
Egham,  and  Darking. 

Chichefter,  Lewes,  Rye,  Eaft  Grin- 
ftead,Haftings,Horfham,Midhurft 
Shoreham,  Arundel,  Winchelfea, 
Battel,  Brighthelmftone,  and  Pet- 

.  worth. 

Cir- 
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Circuits. 


2.  Norfolk 
Circuit. 


Counties 

Bucks 


Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Cambridge 
Suffolk  . 


Norfolk 
Oxon 

Berks 

Gloucefter 

Worcefler 

Monmouth 

3.  Oxford  J  Hereford 
Circuit. 

Salop 

Stafford 
Warwick 

Leicefler 


<; 


Chief  Towns. 

Alefbury,  Buckingham,  High- 
Wickham,  Great-Marlow,  Stoney 
Stratford,  and  Newport  Pagnel. 

Bedford,  Ampthiil,  Wooburn,  Dun- 
ftable,  Luton,  and  Bigglefwade. 

Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimboiton, 
Godmanchefter,  St.  Neot’s,  Ram- 
fey  and  Yaxley. 

Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Roy- 
fton,  andWifbicb. 

Bury,  Ipfwich,  Sudbury,  LeoflofF, 
part  of  Newmarket,  Aldborough, 
Bungay,  Southwold,  Brandon, 
Halefworth,  Middenhall,  Beccles, 
Framlingham,  Stow-market, 
Wood-Bridge,  Lavenham,  Had¬ 
ley,  Long-Melford,  Stratford,  and 
Eafterbergholt. 

Norwich,  Tbetford,  Lynn,  Yar¬ 
mouth. 

Oxford,  Banbury,  Chippin-Norton, 
Henley,  Burford,  Whitney,  Dor- 
(_  cheffer,  Woodftock,  and  Thane. 

Abingdon,  Windfor,  Reading,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Newbury,  Hungerford, 
Maidenhead,  Farringdon,  Want¬ 
age,  and  Oakingham. 

Glouceffer,Tewkefbury,Cirencefier, 
part  of  Briftol,  Campden,  Stow, 
Berkley,  Durfley,  Lechdale,  Tet- 
bury,  Sudbury,  Wotton,  &  Marfh- 
field. 

Worcefler,  Evefhatn,  Droitwicb, 
Bewdly,  Stourbridge,  Kiadermin- 
fler,  and  Perlhone. 

Monmouth,  Chepftow,  Abergavenny 
Caerleon,  and  Newport. 

Hereford,  Leominfter,  Weobly,  Led¬ 
bury,  Kyneton,  and  Rofs. 

Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth, 
Wenlock,  Bilhop’s  Caftle,  Whit¬ 
church,  Ol'wellry,  Wem,  and 
Newport. 

Stafford,  Litchfield,  Newcaftle  under 
Line,  Wolverhampton,  Rugeley, 
Burton,  Utoxeter,  and  Stone, 

Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham, 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  Tamwortb, 
Aulcefter,  Nuneaton,  and  Ather¬ 
ton. 

Leicefler,  Melton-Mowbray,  Afliby 
de-la- Zouch,  Bofwortb,  and  Ha- 
borough. 
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4.  Midlahd 
Circuits. 


5.  Weftern 
Circuit. 
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Counties. 

Derby 

Nottingham 

Lincoln 


Rutland 

Northampton 


Hants 


Wilts 


Dorfet 


Somerfet 


Devon 


Cornwall 


Chief  Towns. 

Derby,  Chellerfield,  Wirkfwortb, 
APnbourne,  Bakeweli,  Ba'lfover, 
and  Buxton. 

Nottingham,  Sou'hwell,  Newark, 
EaftandWedRetford,  Mansfield, 
Tuxford,  Wovkfop,  and  Blithe. 
Lincoln,  Stanford,  Bofton,  Gran- 
>  tharn,  Croyland,  Spalding,  New 
Sleaford,  Great  Grimfby,  Gainf- 
borough,  Louth,  and  Horncaftle. 
Oakham  and  Uppingham. 
Northampton,  Peterborough,  Da- 
ventry,  Higham-Ferrers,  Brack, 
ley,  Oundle,  Wellingborough, 
Thrapixon,  Towcefter,  Rocking, 
ham,  Kettering,  and  Rothwell. 
Wincheiter,  Southampton,  Portf- 
mouth,  Andover,  Bafingftroke, 
Chriftehurch,Petersfield,Lyming- 
ton,  Ringwood,  Rumfey,  Ariel" 
ford  :  and  Newport,  Yarmouth* 
and  Cowes,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight* 
Salisbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough* 
Malmsbury,  Wilt  on, Chippenham* 
Caine,  Cricklade,  Trowbridge, 
Bradford,  and  Warminfter. 
Dorcheiler,  Lyme,  Sherborne, 
Shaftesbury,  Poole,  Biandford, 
Bridport, Weymouth,  Melcombe, 
Wareham,  and  Winbutn. 

Bath,  Wells,  Briltol  in  part,  Taun. 
ton,  Bridgewater,  Ilchefter,  Mine- 
head,  Milbourn  Port,  Glafton* 
bury,  Wellington,  Dulverton, 
D under,  Watchet,  Yeovil,  So- 
merton,Axbridge, Chard,  Bruton, 
Shepton  Mallet,  Crofcomb,  and 
Frcome. 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnllable,  Bid- 
deford,  Tiverton,  Honiton,  Dart¬ 
mouth,^ TavillockjTopfitam,  Oke- 
hampton,  Afhburton,  Crediton, 
Moulton,  Torrington,  Totnefs, 
Axminfter,  plyrr.pton,  -and  Ilfra- 
cornb. 

Launcefton,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Sal- 
talh  Bodymn,  St.  Ives,  Padftow, 
Tregony,  Fowey,  Penryn,  Kel- 
lington,  Leskard,  Leftwiel,  Hel¬ 
lion,  Penzance,  and  Redruth. 
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<5.  Northern 
Circuit  *. 


Durham 


Northumberland 


Lancafter 


Weftmoreland 


Cumberland 


Circuits.  Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

'York  1  p York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax, 

Rippon,  Pontefracf,  Hull,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Scarborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  Malton,  Sheffield,  Don. 
caller,  Whitby,  Beverley,  North¬ 
allerton,  Burlington,  Knaresbo- 
rough,  Barnefly,  Sherbcrn,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Tadcafter,  Skipton,  We- 
therby,  Ripley,  Heydon,  How- 
den,  Tbirlke,  Gisborough,  Picker, 
ing,  and  Yarum. 

Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland, Stan¬ 
hope,  Barnard  Cattle,  Darlington, 
Hartlepool,  and  Awkland. 

<{  Newcaftle,Tinmouth,  North  Shields, 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 
Lancalier,  Mancheiter,  Prefton, 
Liverpool,  Wigan,  Warrington, 
Rochdale,  Bury,  Qrmikirk, 
Hawklhead,  and  Newton.  , 
Appleby,  Kendal,  Lanfdale,  Kirby- 
Stepben,  Orton,  Amblefide, 
Burton,  Milthorpe. 

Carliflc,  Penrith,  Cockermoufh, 
Whitehaven,  Ravenglafs,  Egre- 
mont,  Kefwick,  Workington,  and 
Jerby. 

Middlefex  is  not  comprehended ;  and  Chelhire  is  left  out  of  thefe  circuits, 
becaufe,  being  a  county  palatine,  it  enjoys  municipal  laws  and  privileges. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Wales,  -"which  is  divided  into  four  circuits. 


Counties  ex- 
clufive  of  the 
Circuits. 


f  Middlefex 

I 

I 

1 

i 

Chefter 


I 
< 


J  L 


London,  firft  meridian,  N.  Lat. 
51-30.  Weftminlter,  Uxbridge, 
Brentford,  Chelfea,  Higbgate, 
Hampftead,  Kenfington,  Hack¬ 
ney,  and  Hampton  Couit. 

Che  Iter,  Nantwich,  Macclesfield. 
Malpas,  Northwich,  Middlewich, 
Sandbach,  Congleton,  Ktiotsford 
Frodifnam,  and  Haulton. 


Circuits  of  WALES. 


f  Flint 

North- Eaft  \  Denbigh  . 
Circuit.  j  Montgomery 


f  Flint,  St.  Afaph,  and  HollywelL 
/  J  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  and  Ruthen. 
f  j  Montgomery, Llanvylin,  and  Welch- 
J  (_  pool. 

C  c  North 


*  In  the  Lent  or  Spring  Affizes,  the  Northern  Circuits  extend  only  to  York  and  Lan- 
cafter  ;  the  affizes  at  Durham,  Newcallle,  Appleby,  and  Carlille,  being  held  cr.ly  in  the 
autumn,  and  diftinguiffied  by  the  appellation  of  the  long  circuit. 
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North-Weft 

Circuit. 


Anglefey 

Caernarvon 


^Merioneth 
r  Radnor 
South- Eaft  )  Brecon 


.  T  f  Beaumaris, Holyhead,  and  Newburgh 
.  (  Bangor,  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and 

•  i 


Circuit. 


1 


Glamorgan 
f  Pembroke 


>< 


South-Weft  !  Cardigan 
Circuit. 


Caermarthen 


l 


Pullhilly: 

Dolgclly,  Bala,  and  Harleigh. 
Radnor,  Preftean,  and  Knighton. 
Brecknock,  Built,  and  Hay. 
Llandaff,  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  Neath, 
__  _  and  Swanfey. 

1  f  St.  David’s,  Haverfordweft,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Tenby,  Fifcard,  and  Mil- 
fordhaven. 

'y  _  Cardigan,  Aberiftwith,  and  Llanba- 
darn-vawer. 

Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Lanimdo- 
very,  Landilobawr,  Langharn, 
.  and  Lannelthy. 
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40  Counties,  which  fend  up  to  parliament  .  .  80  knights 

25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four)  .  .  5°  citizens. 

167  Boroughs,  two  each  .  .  .  334  burgeffes 

5  Boroughs  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley,  Hig-"J 
ham  Ferrars,  and  Monmouth),  one  each  j 
2  Univerfities 

8  Cinque  ports  (Haftings,  Dover,  Sandwich, 

Romney,  Hythe,  and  their  three  dependents, 

Rye,  Winchelfea,  and  Seaford),  two  each 


5  burgeffes. 

4  reprefentatives 

16  barons. 


WALES. 

j  2  Counties  ...  .  .  .  12  knights. 

12  Boroughs  (Pembroke  two,  Merioneth  none,)  J2  burgeffes. 


one  each 


SCOTLAND. 


33  Shires 

37  Cities  and  Boroughs 


30  knights. 
15  burgeffes. 


Total  558 


Befides  the  52  counties  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided,  there 
arc  counties  corporate,  conftfting  of  certain  diftri&s,  to  which  the  liberties 
and  jurifdiftions  peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted  by  royal  charter. 
Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  diftindt  from  Middlefex  ;  the  cities  of 
York,  Chefter,  Briftol,  Exeter,  Norwich,  Worcefter,  and  the  towns  of  King-  ! 
fton  upon  Hull  and  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  are  counties  of  themfelves, 
diftinft  from  thofe  in  which  they  lie.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Berwick 
upon  Twted,  which  lies  in  Scotland,  and  hath  within  its  jurifdi&ion  a  fmall 
territory  of  two  miles  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river. 

Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughs  and  cities  are  contained  :  for  every  | 

borough- 
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borough  or  city  is  a  town,  though  every  town  is  not  a  borough  or  city.  A 
borough  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  fends  up  burgefles  to  parliament;  and  this 
makes  the  difference  between  a  village  or  town,  and  a  borough.  Some 
boroughs  are  corporate,  and  fome  not  corporate ;  and  though  decayed,  as 
Old  Sarum,  they  ftill  fend  burgefles  to  parliament.  A  city  is  a  corporate 
borough,  that  hath  had,  or  at  prefent  hath,  a  bifbop  ;  for  if  the  bifhoprick 
be  diflblved,  yet  the  city  remains.  To  have  fuburbs  proves  it  to  be  a  city. 
Some  cities  are  alfo  counties,  as  before  mentioned. 

Soil,  air,  seasons,  and  water.]  The  foil  of  England  and  Wales  dif¬ 
fers  in  each  county,  not  fo  much  from  the  natute  of  the  ground,  though  that 
mud  be  admitted  to  occaflon  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  as  from  the  pro- 
grefs  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  county  have  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
lands  and  gardens,  the  draining  of  marfhes,  and  many  other  local  improve¬ 
ments,  which  are  here  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection  than 
they  are  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  if  we  except  China.  To 
enter  upon  particular  fpecimens  and  proofs  of  thefe  improvements,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  large  volume.  All  that  can  be  faid  therefore  is  in  general,  that  if 
no  unkindly  feafon  happen,  England  produces  corn,  not  only  fufficient  to 
maintain  her  own  inhabitants,  but  to  bring  large  fums  of  ready  money  for  her 
exports.* 

The  foil  of  England  feems  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  rearing  timber; 
and  the  plantations  of  trees  round  the  houfes  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  even  of  peaiants,  are  delightful  and  aftonifhing  at  the  fame  time.  Some 
have  obferved  a  decay  of  that  oak  timber  which  anciently  formed  the  great 
fleets  that  England  put  to  fea,  but  as  no  public  complaints  of  this  kiijd  have 
been  heard,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  great  ftores  are  ftill  in  referve  ;  unlefs  it 
may  be  thought  that  our  fhips-yards  have  lately  been  partly  fupplied  from 
America,  or  the  Baltic. 

As  to  air,  1  can  add  but  little  to  what  I  have  already  faid  concerning  the 
climate  f .  In  many  places  it  is  certainly  loaded  with  vapours  wafted  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  wefterly  winds :  but  they  are  ventilated  by  winds  and 
ftorms,  fo  that  in  this  refpeCi  England  is  to  foreigners,  and  people  of  de¬ 
licate  conftitutions,  more  difagreeable  than  unfalubrious.  it  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  denied  that  in  England  the  weather  is  fo  excefiively  capricious  and 
unfavourable  to  certain  conftitutions,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  indue, 
ed  to  fly  to  foreign  countries,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  renovation  of  tbeir 
health. 

After  what  we  have  obferved  in  the  Englifliair,  the  reader  may  form  fome 

C  c  2  idea 

*  Either  from  an  increafed  population  or  from  fome  other  caufe  not  fiifficiently  after tEin- 
ed,  for  about  half  a  century  palt,  the  produce  of  great  Britain  has  been  inadequate  to  its 
own  corilumption,  on  an  average  ofn  years  ending  with  1793,  the  annum  deficiency  a- 
miounted  to  587,163  quarters  and  in  1795,  alonethe  deficiency  was  1.177,000  quarters. 

f  The  climate  of  England  has  more  advantages  than  are  generally  allowed  it,  11  ,wc  admit 
the  opinion  of  king  Charles  the  Second  upon  this  fubjedt,  whicli  is  corroborated  by  that  of 
Sir  William  Temple  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  were  both  travellers.  “  1  mull  needs 
“  add  one  thing  (lays  Sir  William,  in  his  Mifcelianea,  part  li.  p.  11.  edit.  8vo  1690)  in  favour 
“  of  our  climate,  which  I  heard  the  king  lay,  and  1  thought  new  and  right,  ana  truly  like  a 
<l  king  of  England,  that  loved  and  elleemed  his  own  country.  It  was  in  reply  to  fome  com- 
“  pany  that  were  reviling  our  climate,  and  extolling  thole  of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  at  leail  of 
“  France.  He  faid,  he  thought  that  was  the  bell  climate  where,  he  could  be  abroad  in  the 
“  air  with  pleafure,  or  at  leail  without  trouble  or  inconvenience,  (he  moll  days  in  the  year, 
“  and  the  moll  hours  in  the  day ;  and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  England,  more  than  in 
“  any  country  he  knew  in  Europe.”  “  And  1  believe  (adds  Sir  William)  it  is  true,  not  only 
“  o(  the  hot  and  the  cold,  but  even  among  our  neighbours  in  France  and  the  Tow  Countries 
“  themfelves  where  the  heats  or  the  colds,  and  changes  of  leafons  are  left  treatable  (or  mod- 
"  crate)  than  they  are  with  us.” 
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idea  of  its  feafons  which  are  fo  uncertain,  that  they  admit  of  no  defcription. 
Spring,  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter,  fucceed  each  other,  but  in  what  month 
their  different  appearances  take  place  is  very  undetermined.  The  fpring  be¬ 
gins  fometimes  in  February,  and  fometimes  in  April.  In  May  the  face  of 
the  country  is  often  covered  with  hoary  froft  inftead  of  bloffoms.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  J  une  is  fometimes  as  cold  as  in  the  middle  of  December,  yet  at 
other  times  the  thermometer  rifes  in  that  month  as  high  as  it  does  in  Italy. 
Even  Auguft  has  its  vicifiitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  upon  an  average  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  next  to  it  October,  are  the  two  moft  agreeable  months  in  the 
year.  The  natives  fometimes  experience  all  the  four  feafons  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  one  day,  cold,  temperate,  hot,  and  mild  weather.  After  faying  thus 
much,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any'  farther  defcription  of  the  Englifh 
feafons.  Their  inconftancy,  however,  is  not  attended  with  the  effects  that 
might  be  naturally  apprehended.  A  fortnight,  or  at  moft  three  weeks,  ge¬ 
nerally  make  up  the  difference  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  :  and  it  is  hardly  ever  obfervcd  that  the  inhabitants  fuffer  by  a  hot  fum¬ 
mer.  Even  the  greateft  irregularity,  and  the  moft  unfavourable  appearance 
of  the  feafons,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  attended  with  famine,  and  not 
often  with  fcarcity.  Perhaps  this,  in  a  great  meafure,  may  be  owing  to  the 
vaft  improvements  of  agriculture,  for  when  fcarcity  has  been  complained  of,  it 
generally,  if  not  always,  proceeded  from  the  exctfiive  exportations  of  grain  on 
account  of  the  drawback,  and  the  profit  of  the  returns. 

In  fpeaking  of  water,  I  do  not  include  rivers,  brooks,  or  lakes;  I  mean 
waters  for  the  common  convenience  of  life,  and  thole  that  have  mineral  quali¬ 
ties.  The  champaign  parts  of  England  are  generally  fupplied  with  excellent 
fprings  and  fountains  ;  though  a  difcerning  palate  may  perceive,  that  they 
frequently  contain  feme  mineral  impregnation.  In  fome  very  high  lands,  the 
inhabitants  are  diftreffed  for  water,  and  fupplyr  themfelves  by  trenches,  or 
digging  deep  wells.  The  coftflitutions  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  diieafes  to 
which  they  are  liable,  have  rendered  them  extremely  inquifitive  after  lalubri- 
ous  waters,  for  the  recovery  and  prefervation  of  their  health  5  fo  that  Eng¬ 
land  contains  as  many  mineral  wells,  of  known  efficacy,  as  perhaps  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  The  moft  celebrated  are  the  hot  baths  ot  Bath  and  Briftol 
in  Somerfetfhire,  and  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyfhire  ;  the  mineral 
waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  Harrowgate,  and  Scarborough.  Sea-water  is 
ufed  as  commonly  as  any  other  for  medical  purpefes  ;  and  fo  delicate  are  the 
tones  of  the  Englifh  fibres,  that  the  patients  can  perceive,  both  in  drinking 
and  bathing,  a  difference  between  the  fea- water  of  one  coaft  and  that  ot 
another. 

Face  of  the  country^  The  induftry  of  the  Englifh  is  fuch,  as  to 
and  mountains.  J  fupply  the  ableuce  of  thofe  favours  which  na¬ 
ture  has  fo  lavifhly  beftowed  upon  fome  foreign  climates,  and  in  many  ref- 
pedls  even  to  exceed  them.  No  nation  in  the  world  can  equal  the  cultivtated 
parts  of  England  in  beautiful  feenes.  The  variety  of  lugh-lands  and  low 
lands,  the  former  generally  fwelling,  and  both  of  them  forming  profpe&s  equal 
to  the  moft  luxuriant  imagination,  the  corn  and  meadow  ground,  the  inter¬ 
mixtures  of  enclofures  and  plantation,  the  noble  feats,  comfortable  houfes, 
cheerful  villages,  and  well  flocked  farms,  often  riling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  populous  towns  and  cities,  decorated  with  the  moft  rivid  colours  of  nature, 
are  intxprtffible.  The  moil  barren  fpots  are  not  without  their  verdure  ;  but 
nothing  can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  Englifh  induftry  than  obferving  that 
fome  of  the  pleafanteft  counties  in  the  kingdom  are  naturally  the  moft  barren, 
Irut  rendered  fruitful  by  labour.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed, 

that; 
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tli at  no  country  in  Europe  equals  England  in  the  beauty  of  its  profpe&s,  or 
the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants. 

Though  England  is  full  of  delightful  rifing  grounds,  and  the  moft  inchant- 
ing  Hopes,  yet  it  contains-few  mountains.  The  moft  noted  are  the  Peak  in 
Derbyshire,  the  Endle  in  Lancafhite,  the  Wolds  in  Yorkshire,  the  Cheviot- 
hills  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  Chiltern  in  Bucks,  Malvern  in  Worcef- 
terfhire,  Cotfwould  in  Gloucefterftiire,  the  Wrekin  in  Shropfhire  ;  with  thofe 
of  Plinlemon  and  Snowdon  in  Wales.  In  general  however  Wales  and  the 
northern  parts  m3y  be  termed  mountainous. 

Rivers  and  lakes. 3  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to  its  beauty 
as  well  as  its  opulence.  The  Thames  the  nobleft  perhaps  in  the  world,  riles 
on  the  confines  of  Gloucefterftiire,  a  little  S.  W.  of  Cirericefter;  and  alter  re¬ 
ceiving  the  many  tributary  ftreams  of  other  rivers,  it  paffes  to  Cxtord,  then 
by  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Marlow,  and  Windfor.  From  thence  to  Iving- 
fton,  where  formerly  it  met  the  tide,  which,  fince  the  building  of  Weftmin- 
fter-bridge,  is  faid  to  flow  no  higher  than  Richmond  ;  from  whence  it  flows 
to  London,  and  after  dividing  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Effex,  it  widens  in 
its  progt  efs,  till  it  falls  into  the  lea  at  the  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  for 
large  Ships  to  London-bridge  ;  but  for  a  more  particular  defcription  the  rea¬ 
der  muft  confult  the  map.  It  was  formerly  a  matter  of  reproach  to  England 
among  foreigners,  that  fo  capital  a  river  Should  have  fo  few  bridges  ;  thofe 
of  London  and  Kingfton  being  the  only  two  it  had,  from  the  Nore  to 
the  laft  mentioned  place,  for  many  ages.  This  inconveniency  was  in  iome 
iveafure  owing  to  the  dearnefs  of  materials  for  building  ltone  bridges  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  more  to  the  fondnefs  the  Englilh,  in  former  days,  had  for  water-carriage 
and  the  encouragement  of  navigation.  The  great  mcreafe  of  riches,  com¬ 
merce,  and  inland  trade  is  now  multiplying  bridges,  and  the  world  can¬ 
not  parallel  for  commodioufnefs,  architecture,  and  workmanlhip,  thofe  late¬ 
ly  eredted  at  Weftminiler  and  Black  Friars  ;  Batterfca,  Putney,  Kew,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Walton,  and  Hampton-court,  have  now  bridges  likewife  over  the 
Thames,  and  others  are  projecting  by  public  fpitited  proprietors  of  the  grounds 
on  both  fldes. 

The  rivet  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Sheernefs,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  Ships  as  far  as  Chatham.  The  Se¬ 
vern,  reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  importance  in  England,  and  the  first  for 
rapidity,  rifes  at  Plinlimmon-hill  in  North  Wales  ;  becomes  navigable  at 
Welfti-pool;  runs  east  to  Shrewsbury  ;  then  turning  fouth,  vifits  Bridge- 
north,  Worcester,  and  Tewkesbury,  when  it  receives  the  Upper  Avon  ;  alter 
having  paffed  Gloucester,  it  takes  a  fouth  west  direction  ;  is  near  its  mouth 
increaled  by  the  Wye  and  Ustre,  and  dneharges  itlclf  into  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel,  near  King-road  ;  and  there  lie  the  great  lhips  which  cannot  get  up  to  Bri¬ 
stol.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  and  running  fouth- 
east  by  Newcastle-under-Line,  divides  that  county  into  two  parts  ;  then 
turning  north  east  on  the  confines  of  Derbyshire,  vifits  Nottingham,  running 
the  whole  length  of  that  country  to  Lincoinlhire,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Oufe,  and  feveral  other  rivers  towards  the  mouth  obtains  the  name  ot  the 
Humber,  falling  into  the  fea  fouth  east  of  Hull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England,  are  the  Oufe  (a  Gaelic  word  Sig¬ 
nifying  ’water  in  general),  which  falls  into  the  Humber,  after  receiving  the 
water  of  many  other  rivers.  Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  The  Tyne  runs  from  west  to  east  through 
Northumberland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Tinmouth,  below  New¬ 
castle.  The  Tees  runs  from  west  to  east,  dividing  Durham  from  Yorkshire, 
and  falls  into  the  German  Ra  below  Stockton.  The  Tweed  runs  from  west 
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to  eaft  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  German- fea  at  Ber¬ 
wick.  The  Eden  runs  from  fouth  to  the  north  through  Weftmoreland  and 
Cumberland, and  pafiing  by  Carlifle,  falls  into  the  Solway  Firth  below  that  city. 
The  Lower  Avon  runs  weft  through  Wiltlhire  to  Bath,  and  then  dividing 
Somerfetlhire  from  Gioucefterihire,  runs  to  Briftol,  falling  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn  below  that  city.  The  Derwent,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft 
through  Cumberland,  and  paffing  by  Cockermouth,  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea  a 
little  below  the  Ribble,  which  runs  trom  eaft  to  weft  through  Lancalhire, 
and  palling  by'  Prefton,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Irifh  fea.  The  Merfey, 
which  turns  from  the  fouth-ealt  to  the  north-weft  through  Chelhire,  and 
then  dividing  Chelhire  from  Lancalhire,  paffes  by  Liverpool,  and  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Lrilh  fea  a  little  below  that  town  ;  and  the  Dee  rifes  in  Wales,  and  di¬ 
vides  Flintlhire  from  Chelhire,  falling  into  the  lrilh  Channel  below  Chefter. 

The  lakes  of  England  are  few  ;  though  it  is  plain  from  hiftory  and  anti¬ 
quity,  and  indeed,  in  fome  places  from  the  face  of  the  country,  that  meres  and 
fens  have  been  frequent  in  England,  till  drained  and  converted  into  arable 
land.  The  chief  lakes  remaining,  are  Soham  mere,  Wittlefea  mere,  and 
Ramfay  mere,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  Cambridgefhire.  All  thefe  meres  in  a 
rainy  feafon  are  overflowed,  and  form  a  lake  of  40  or  50  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Winander  mere  lies  in  Weftmoreland,.  and  fome  fmall  lakes  in  Lanca- 
fhire  go  by  the  name  of  Derwent  waters. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Norman  Kings  of  England,  partly  for  political  pur- 
pofes,  that  they  might  the  more  effectually  enllave  their  new  iubjeCts,  and 
partly  from  the  wantonnefs  of  power,  converted  immenfe  tradts  of  grounds  into 
forefts  for  the  benefit  of  hunting,  and  thefe  were  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to 
themfelves:  fo  that  it  was  neceffary,  about  the  time  of  paffing  the  Magna 
Charta,  to  form  the  code  of  the  foreft  laws  ;  and  juftices  in  Eyre,  fo  called, 
from  their  fitting  in  the  open  air,  were  appointed  to  fee  them  obferved.  By 
degrees  thofe  vatt  traCts  were  disforefted,  and  the  chief  forefts,  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed,  remaining  out  of  no  fewer  than  69,  are  thole  of  Windlor,  New  Foreft, 
the  Foreft  of  Dean,  and  Sherwood  Foreft.  Thofe  forefts  produced  formerly 
great  quantities  of  excellent  oak,  elm,  afh,  arid  beech,  befides  walnut-trees, 
poplar,  maple,  and  other  kinds  of  wood.  In  ancient  times  England  contain¬ 
ed  large  woods,  if  not  forefts,  of  chefnut  trees,  which  exceeded  all  other  Jtinds 
of  timber,  for  the  purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from  many  great  houfes 
ft  ill  handing,  in  which  the  chefnut  beams  and  roofs  remain  ftill  frefti,  and  un¬ 
decayed,  though  fome  of  them  above  600  years  old. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Among  the  minerals,  the  tin  mines  of  Corn¬ 
wall  defervedly  take  the  lead.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Phenicians,  the  latter  efpecially,  fome  ages  before  that  of  the  Chriftian  iEra  ; 
and  fince  the  Englilh  have  found  the  method  of  manufacturing  their  tin  into 
plates,  and  white  iron,  they  are  of  immenfe  benefit  to  the  nation.  An  ore 
called  Mundic  is  found  in  the  beds  of  tin,  which  are  very  little  regarded, 
till  above  70  years  ago,  Sir  Gilbert  Clark  difeovered  the  art  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  it,  and  it  is  faid  now  to  bring  in  150,0001.  a  year,  and  to  equal  in  good- 
neis  the  belt  Spanilh  Copper,  yielding  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lapis  cala- 
ininaris  for  making  brafs.  Thofe  tin-works  are  under  peculiar  regulations, 
by  what  are  called  the  ftannary  laws,  and  the  miners  have  parliaments  and 
privileges  of  their  own,  which  are  in  force  at  this  time.  The  number  of 
Cornifh  miners  alone  is  faid  to  amount  to  ioo,oco.  Some  gold  has  like- 
wife  been  difeovered  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Englilh  lead  is  impregnated  with 
filver.  The  Englilh  coined  filver  is  particularly  known  by  rofes,  and  that 
of  Wales  by  that  prince’s  cap  of  feathers.  Devonlhire,  and  other  counties^ 
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of  England,  produce  marble,  but  the  belt  Tcind,  which  refembles  Egyptian 
granite,  is  extremely  hard  to  work.  Quarries  of  freeftone  are  found  in 
many  places.  Northumberland  and  Chelhire  yield  allum  and  fait  pits. 
The  Engh (It  fullers  earth  is  of  fuch  infinite  confequence  to  the  cloathing 
trade,  that  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under  the  fevered  penalties.  Pit  and 
fea  coal  is  found  in  many  counties  of  England,  but  the  city  of  London,  to 
encourage  the  nurferv  of  feamen,  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  the  pits  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  the  bilhopric  of  Durham.  The  cargoes  are  fhipped  at 
Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation  of  coals  to  other  countries, 
is  a  valuable  article. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-")  This  is  fo  copious  an  article,  and 

ductions  by  sea  and  land.  J  fuch  improvements  have  been  made  in 
gardening  and  agriculture,  ever  fince  the  belt  printed  accounts  we  have  had 
of  both,  that  much  mull  be  left  to  the  reader’s  own  obfervation  and  experi¬ 
ence.  1  have  already  touched,  in  treating  on  the  foil,  upon  the  corn  trade  of 
England,  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  concerning  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  oats,  and  other  horfe  grain 
growing  in  the  kingdom.  Excellent  inftitutions  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  are  now  common  in  England,  and  their  members  are  fo  public 
fpirited  as  to  print  periodical  accounts  of  their  difc'overies  and  experiments, 
which  ferve  to  fliew  that  both  agriculture  and  gardening  can  admit  to  be 
carried  to  a  much  higher  ftate  of  perfeftion,  than  they  are  in  at  prefent. 
Honey  and  faffron  are  natives  of  England.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fnention 
to  the  moft  uninformed  reader,  in  what  plenty  the  moft  excellent  fruits, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  nedtarines,  currants,  goofe- 
berries,  rasberries,  and  other  hortuline  productions,  grow  here,  and  what  vaft 
quantities  of  cyder,  perry,  metheglin,  and  the  like  liquors,  are  made  in  fome 
counties.  The  cyder,  when  kept,  and  made  of  proper  apples,  and  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  is  often  preferred,  by  judicious  palates,  to  French  white  wine. 
It  is  not  enough  to  mention  tbofe  improvements,  did  we  not  obferve  that 
the  natives  of  England  have  made  the  different  fruits  of  all  the  world  their 
own,  fometimes  by  fimple  culture,  but  often  by  hot  beds,  and  other  means 
of  forcing  nature.  The  Engliih  pine-apples  are  delicious,  and  now  plentiful. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  natives  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  Perfia 
and  Turkey.  The  Engliih  grapes  are  pleafing  to  the  tafte,  but  their  flavour 
is  not  exalted  enough  for  making  of  wine,  and  indeed  wet  weather  injures  the 
flavour  of  all  the  other  fine  fruits  raifed  here.  Our  kitchen  gardens  abound 
with  all  forts  of  greens,  roots,  and  fallads,  in  perfection,  fuch  as  artichokes* 
afparagus,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  peas,  beans,  kidney 
beans,  fpinage,  beets,  lettuce,  cellary,  endive,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes, 
mulhrooms,  leeks,  onions  and  fhallots. 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedfordfliire,  as  hemp  and 
flax  are  in  other  counties.  In  nothing,  however,  have  the  Englifh  been  more 
fuccefsful,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  clover,  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  faintfoin, 
lucern,  and  ®ther  meliorating  graffes  for  the  foil.  It  belongs  to  a  botanift  to 
recount  the  various  kinds  of  ufeful  and  falutary  herbs,  ftirubs,  and  roots, 
that  grow  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  foil  of  Kent,  Effex,  Surry, 
and  Hamplhire,  is  moll  favourable  to  the  difficult  and  tender  culture  of  hops, 
which  is  now  become  a  very  confiderable  article  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  animal  productions,  I  lhall  begin  with  the  quadrupeds. 
The  Englifh  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  but  fome  prefer  for  the  table  the  fmaller 
breed  of  the  Scotch  and  Welch  cattle,  after  grazing  in  Engliih  paftures. 
The  Engliih  horfes,  upon  the  whole,  are  the  beft  of  any  in  the  world, 
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whether  we  regard  their  (pint,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  or  docility.  Incredible, 
have  been  the  pains  taken  by  all  ranks,  from  the  monarch  down  to  the 
peafant,  for  improving  the  breed  of  this  favourite  and  noble  animal,  and  the 
iuccefs  has  been  aniwerable,  for  they  now  unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties 
of  Indian,  Perfian,  Arabian,  Spanifh,  and  other  foreign  horfes.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  an  Engliih  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  though  not  of  the 
race  kind,  to  run  above  20  miles  within  the  hour,  and  they  have  been  known 
to  do  it  in  a  carriage.  The  irrefiftible  fpirit  and  weight  of  the  Engliih  cavalry, 
renders  them  the  beft  in  the  world  in  war :  and  an  Englifh  hunter  will  per¬ 
form  incredible  things  in  a  fox  or  Hag  chace.  Thofe  which  draw  equipages 
on  the  ftreets  of  London,  are  particularly  beautiful,  and  a  fet  often  cOtts 
ioool.  a  It  longer  and  heavier  breed  is  employed  for  other  draughts.  I  muft 
not  omit  that  the  exportation  of  horfes  which  are  fold  abroad  for  large 
prices,  has  of  late  become  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce.  The  breed 
of  affes  and  mules  begin  hkewife  to  be  improved  and  encouraged  in  England. 

The  Englifh  fheep  are  of  two  kinds,  thofe  that  are  valuable  for  their  fleece, 
and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table.  The  formerare  very  large,  and  their 
fleeces  conftitute  the  original  ftaple  commodity  of  England.  1  have  been 
credibly  informed,  that  in  fome  counties  the  inhabitants  are  as  curious  in  their 
breed  of  rams,  as  in  their  horfes  and  dogs,  and  that  in  Lincolnfhire,  paiticu- 
larly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  of  thefe  animals  to  fell  for  50I.  it  muft 
however,  be  owped,  that  thofe  large  fat  fheep  are  very  rank  eat'ing.  It  is 
thought  that  in  England  twelve  millions  of  fleeces  are  (horn  annually,  which 
at  a  medium  of  2s.  a  fleece,  makes  i,2CO,«ool.  It  is  fuppofed,  however,  that 
by  the  fall  of  the  value  of  the  fleeces,  a  fourth  part  of  this  fum  ought  to  be 
deducted  at  prefent.  The  other  kind  of  fheep,  which  are  fed  upon  the 
downs,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Bnnftead,  Bagfhot- heath,  and  Devonfhire,  where  they 
have,  what  the  farmers  call,  a  fliort  bite,  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  flavour 
and  fweetnefs,  to  venifon.  Great  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the 
breed  of  fheep  and  cattle  by  Bakewell  and  others. 

The  Englifh  maftiffs  and  bulldogs,  are  the  ftrongefl  and  fierceft  of  the 
canine  fpecies  in  the  world,  but  either  from  the  change  of  foil,  or  feeding,  they 
degenerate  in  foreign  climates.  James  I.  of  England,  by  way  of  experiment, 
turned  out  two  Englifh  bulldogs,  upon  one  of  the  mofl  terrible  lions  in  the 
Tower,  and  they  laid  him  on  his  back.  The  maftiff,  however,  has  all  the 
courage  of  the  bulldog,  without  its  ferocity,  and  is  particularly  diflinguifhed 
for  his  fidelity  and  docility.  All  the  different  fpecies  of  dogs  that  abound 
in  other  countries,  for  the  field  as  well  as  domeftic  ufes,  are  to  be  found  in 
England. 

What  1  have  obferved  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Englifh  dogs  in  foreign 
countries  is  applicable  to  the  Englifh  game  cocks,  which  afford  much  barba¬ 
rous  diverflon  to  our  fportfmen.  The  courage  of  thefe  buds  is  aflomlhing, 
and  one  of  the  true  breed  never  leaves  the  pit  alive  without  victory.  T.  iie 
proprietors,  and  feeders  of  this  generous  animal  are  likewife  extremely  curious 
as  to  his  blood  and  pedigree. 

Tame  fowls  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  England  as  in.  other  countries ; 
turkies,  peacocks,  common  poultry,  fuch  as  cocks,  pullets,  and  capons,  geeie, 
fwans,  ducks,  and  tame  pigeons.  1  lie  wild  fort  are  buftaids,  wild  geefe, 
wild  ducks,  teal,  wigeon,  plover,  pheafants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  growle, 
quail,  landrail,  fnipe,  wood-pigeons,  hawks  of  different  kinds,  kites,  owis,  he¬ 
rons,  crows,  rooks,  ravens,  magpies,  jackdaws,  and  jays,  blackbirds,  thrufhes, 
nightingales,  goldfinches,  linnets,  larks,  and  a  great  variety  or  frnall  birds  , 
canary  birds  alfo  breed  in  England.  I  iie  white  ear  is  by  many  piefe.ied  to 
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he  ortolan,  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flefh  and  flavour,  and  is  peculiar  to 
England. 

Few  countries  are  better  fupplied  than  England  with  river  and  fea  fifh. 
Her  rivers  and  ponds,  contain  plenty  of  falmon,  trout,  eels,  pike,  perch, 
melts,  carp,  tench,  barbie,  gudgeons,  roach,  dace,  grey  mullet,  bream,  plaice, 
lounders,  and  craw-fifin,  Betides  a  delicate  lake-fifh  called  char,  which  is 
tound  in  fome  frefli  water  lakes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and  as  feme  fay  no 
where  elfe.  The  fea-filh  are  cod,  mackarel,  haddock,  whiting,  herrings,  pil¬ 
chards,  flcaite,  foies.  The  john'-dory,  found  towards  the  weftern  coafl:,  is 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  as  is  the  red  mullet.  Several  other  fifh  are  found 
on  the  fame  coalts.  As  to  (hell  fifh,  they  are  chiefly  byRers,  the  propagation 
of  which,  upon  their  proper. banks,  requires  a' peculiar  culture.  LobRers, 
crabs,  fhrimps,  and  Efcaliops,  one  of  She  moR  delicious  of  fhell-fifhes,  cockles, 
wilks,  pcriwincle.s,  and  mufcles,  with  many  other  fmall  fhell-fifh,  abound  in  the 
Englifh  feas.  The- whales  chiefly  vifit  the  northern  coaR  ,  but  great  numbers 
of  porpoifes  and  feals  appear  in  the  channel. 

With  regard  to  reptiles,  fuch  as  adders,  vipers,  fnakes,  and  worms  ;  and 
infett's,  fuch  as  ants,  gnats,  vvafps,  and  flies,  England  is  pretty  much  upon  a 
par  with  the  refl  of  Europe  ;  and  the  difference,  if  any,  becomes  more  pro¬ 
per  for  natural  hiflory  than  geography. 

Population,  in  habitants,  man-1  The  population  of  England  and 
ners,  customs,  AND  DivtRsioss  y  Wales  is  now  afeertained  to  be  at 
leaR  10,506,000  and  that  of  the  whole  Britifh  illands  at  about  16  000,000, 
and  from  hence  materials  may  be  collcdted  for  an  exact  enumeration  of  the 
various  claffes  of  inhabitant^,  a  moR  important  index  of  the  political  Rate. 

Englifhmen,  in  their  perfons,  are  generally  well-fized,  regularly  featured, 
commonly  fair  rather'  than  otherwife,  and'  florid  in  their  complexions.  It  is 
however,  to  be  prefumed  that  the  vaR  number  of  foreigners  that  are  inter¬ 
mingled  and  intermarried  with  the  natives,  have  given  a  caR  to  their  perfons 
and  complexions  different  fronvthofe  of  their  anceRors  150  years  ago.  The 
women  in  their  fhape,  features,  and  complexion,  appear  fo  graceful  and  love¬ 
ly,  that  England  may  be  termed  the  native  country  of  female  beauty.  But 
befides  the  external  graces  fo  peculiar  to  the  women  in  England,  they  are 
Rill  more  to  be  valued  for  their  prudent  behaviour,  thorough  cleanlinefs,  and 
a  tender  affe&ion  for  tbeir  hufiiands  and  children,  and  ail  the  engaging  du¬ 
ties  of  domeftic  life. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  Englifh  keep  themfelves  the  moft 
cleanly.  1  heir  nerves  are  fo  delicate,  that  people  of  both  fexes  are  fometimes 
forcibly,  nay  mortally  affecied  by  imagination  ;  infomuch,  that  before  the 
practice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmali  pox  took  place,  it  was  thought  improper 
to  mention  that  loathfome  difeafe  by  its  true  name,  in  any  polite  company. 
This  over  fenfibility  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  fources  of  thofe  fingu- 
larities  which  fo  Rrongly  characterize  the  Englifh  nation.  They  fometimes 
magnify  the  flighted  appearances  into  realities,  and  bring  the  moR  diRant 
dangers  immediately  home  to  themfelves  ;  and  yet  when  real  danger  ap- 
proaches.no  people  face  it  with  greater  refolution  or  conRancy  of  mind. They 
are  fond  of  clubs  and  convivial  affociations  ;  and  when  thefc  are  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  temperance  and  moderation,  they  prove  the  beR  cure  for  thofe 
mental  evils,  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  the  Enghlh,  that  foreigners  have  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  the  national. 

The  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  of  great  fortunes  now  affimilate  their 
manners  to  thole  of  the  foreigners,  with  whom  they  cultivate  a  more  frequent 
intercourfe  than  their  forefathers  did.  They7  do  not  travel  only  as  pupils,  to 
(  D  d  bring 
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bring  borne  the  vices  of  the  countries  they  vifit,  under  the  tuition  perhaps  of 
a  defpicable  pedant,  or  family  dependant  ;  but  they  travel  for  the  purpofes 
of  fociety,  and  at  the  more  advanced  flages  of  life,  while  their  judgements 
are  mature,  and  their  pallions  regulated.  This  has  enlarged  fociety,  in 
England,  which  foreigners  now  vifit  as  commonly  as  Englifhmen  vifited  them, 
and  the  effedls  of  the  intercourfe  become  daily  more  vifible,  efpecially  as  it 
is  not  now,  as  formerly,  confined  to  one  fex. 

Such  of  the  Englifir  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  do  not  ft'rike  into  thofe 
high  walks  of  life,  affedl  what  we  call  a  fnug  rather  than  a  fplendid  way  of 
living.  They  ftudy  and  underiland  better  than  any  people  in  the  world 
conveniency  in  their  houfes,  gardens,  equipages,  and  eftates,  and  they  fpare 
no  coll  to  purchafe  it.  It  has,  however  been  obferved,  that  this  turn  rendei‘3 
them  lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to  be  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  few  connections  they  form,  are  fincere, cheerful  and  indiffoluble.  The  like 
habits  defeend  pretty  far  into  the  lower  ranks,  and  are  often  difcernible  among 
tradefmen.  This  love  of  fnugnefs  and  convenience  may  be  called  the  ruling 
paffion  of  the  Englifh  people,  and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  application, 
labours,  and  fatigues,  which  are  incredible.  A  good  oeconomift;  with  a. 
brilk  run  of  trade,  is  generally,  when  turned  of  50,  in  a  condition  to  retire 
from  bufinefs ;  that  is  either  to  purchafe  an  eftate,  or  to  fettle  his  money  in 
the  funds.  He  then  commonly  refides  in  a  comfortable  houfe  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  often  his  native  county,  and  expedls  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of 
a  gentleman  ;  but  his  ilyle  of  living  is  always  judicioufly  fuited  to  his  cir- 

cumftances.  ... 

The  overfenfibility  of  the  Englifh  is  difeovered  in  nothing  more  than  in- 
the  vafl  fubferiptions  for  public  charities,  raffed  by  all  degres  of  both  fexes. 
An  Englifhman  feels  all  the  pains  which  a  fellow-creature  fuffers,  and  poor 
and  miferable  objects  are  relieved  in  England  with  a  liberality  that  fome 
time  or  other  may  prove  injurious  to  indullry  :  becaufe  it  takes  from  the 
lower  ranks  the  ufual  motives  of  labour,  that  they  may  fave  fomewhat  foi 
themfelves  and  families,  againfl  the  days  of  age  or  licknefs.  The  very  people 
who  contribute  to  thofe  collections  are  afTeffed  in  proportion  to  their  property 
for  their  parochial  poor,  who  have  a  legal  demand  for  their  maintenance  ; 
and  upwards  of  three  millions  fterling  is  faid  to  be  colledted  yearly  in  this 
Country  for  charitable  purpofes. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  noble  provifions,  which  would  banifh  poverty  from 
any  other  country,  the  ftreets  of  London,  and  the  highways  of  England, 
abound  with  objedls  of  diftrefs,  who  beg  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  which  render 
the  pradlice  fevercly  punifhable.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  poor  people  live,  who  confider  the  food  to  be  uneatable  which  in 
other  countries  would  be  thought  luxurious. 

The  Englifn  liften  to  the  voice  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  whether  real  or 
pretended,  deferved  or  accidental,  and  generoufly  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  parties,  fometimes  even  by  placing  them  in  a  more  creditable  condition 
than  ever.  The  lowefl  bred  of  the  Englifh  are  capable  of  thefe  and  the  like 
generous  aCtions ;  but  they  often  make  an  ollentatious  difplay  of  their  own 
merits,  which  diminifhes  their  value.  There  is  among  the  generality  of  the 
Englifh  of  all  ranks,  an  unpardonable  preference  given  to  wealth,  above  moil 
other  confiderations.  Riches,  both  in  public  and  private,  are  often  thought 
to  compenfate  for  the  abfence  of  almoft  every  good  quality.  This  offenfive 
failing  arifes  partly  from  the  people  being  fo  much  addicted  to  commerce, 
the  great  objeCl  of  which  is  gain. 
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This  fpirk  has  been  gaining  ground  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  at 
prefent  (1805)  the  Englifh  are  tin&ured  with  many  of  the  charadteriftical 
bad  qualities  of  a  commercial  nation.  Nor  is  this  difpofition  confined  merely 
to  merchants;  in  fome  cafes,  it  feems  to  have  infefted  the  moll  enlightened 
ftatefmen,  and  to  have  predominated  in  our  national  counlels.  lbe  dll- 
graceful  peace  of  Amiens  could  never  have  been  received  with  fuch  general 
demonftrations  of  joy,  had  not  the  profpea  of  more  felfifh  gratifications 
blinded  the  minds  of  men,  and  prevented  them  from  drawing  the  natural 
inferences  from  a  variety  of  fa&s  all  pointing  with  irrefifuble  confidency  and 
force  to  the  fame  conckfion.  This  inclination  to  give  an  undue  preference  to 
confiderations  merely  commercial,  is  tempered  by  various  correctives ;  fome 
of  wliich  arife  out  of  the  manners  themfelves,  and  fome  are  to  be  found  m 
the  political  inftitutions,  which  tend  indeed  to  give  a  peculiar  complexion  to 
the  Englifh  manners.  Laws  and  manners  affed  each  ether  by  a  reciprocal 
operation.  Political  inftitutions  arife  originally  out  of  manners,  and  after 
they  are  eftablifhed,  they  re-ad  upon  the  fource  from  which  they  have 
fprung.  Thofe  eftablhhments  which  are  permanent,  and  which  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  fyftem  of  authority,  being 
iefs  liable  to  change  or  modification  from  extraneous  caufes,  muft  exercife  a 
permanent  and  powerful  operation  on -the  manners;  more  particularly  when 
it  is  the  great  objed  of  manners  to  fofter  an  early  prejudice  in  their  favour, 
and  before  reafon  is  able  to  difeern  their  utility,  to  conned  them  with  the 
moft  generous  affociations ;  and  to  link  them  in  a  manner  to  the  primary 
affedions  of  the  human  heart.  An  attachment  to  the  conftitution  ot  his 
country  is  the  diftindive  charaderiilic  of  every  genuine  Englifhman ;  in  all 
party  difputes,  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  are  conftantly  referred  to  ; 
they  furnifh  a  fure  ground  from  which  to  reafon,  and  an  infallible  authority 
to  which  in  doubtful  cafes  an  appeal  may  be  made.  This  attachment  to  their 
government  is  among  the  Englifh  its  fureft  prefervative  ;  their  conftitution, 
though  fundamentally  monarchical,  is  yet  in  many  refpeds  nearly  allied  to  a 
popular,  and  in  fome,  to  an  ariftocratical  form  of  government ;  it  is  formed  out 
of  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  three,  and  muft  of  courfe  be  upheld  by  each  of 
their  peculiar  fprings.  Virtue,  or  a  love  of  the  conftitution,  is  the  only  fafe- 
guard  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  popular  branch  ;  and  it  is  the  only 
fecurity  which  by  the  nature  of  things  can  poffibly  exift  for  the  pure  admim- 
ftration  of  their  fhare  in  the  interefts  of  the  ftate.  The  obftacles  to  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  monied  intereft,  are  thus  pointed  out  by  an  elegant  writer. 
«  It  is  the  natural  operation  of  things  wltere  there  exifts  a  crown,  a  court, 
fplendid  orders  of  knighthood,  and  an  hereditary  nobility  where  there 
exifts  a  fixed,  permanent,  landed  gentry,  continued  in  greatnefs  and  opurence 
by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  by  a  protection  given  to  family  kttle- 
ments;— where  there  exifts  a  ftanding  army  and  navy  ;— where  there  exifts  a 
church  eftablifhment,  which  bellows  on  learning  and  parts  an  intereft  com¬ 
bined  with  that  of  religion  and  ftate  ;— in  a  country  where  fuch  things  exilt, 
wealth,  new  in  its  acquifition,  and  precarious  in  its  duration,  can  never  rank 
firft,  or  even  near  the  firft ;  though  wealth  has  its  natural  weight,  further, 
than  as  it  is  balanced  and  even  preponderated  amongft  us  as  amongft  other 
nations,  by  artificial  inftitutions  and  opinions  growing  out  of  them. 

The  unevennefs  of  the  Englilh  in  their  convcrfation  is  very  remarkable  ; 
fometimes  it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  replete  with  true  wit  ;  fometimes  it  is 
folid,  ingenious,  and  argumentative  ;  fometimes  it  is  cold  and  phlegmatic  and 
■borders  upon  difguft,  and  all  in  the  fame  perfon.  In  many  of  their  convivial 
meetings  they  are  very  noify,  and  their  wit  is  often  offenfive,  wh  .e  the  loudelt 
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are  the  moft  applauded.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  cafe  in  large  com¬ 
panies ;  but  in  fmaller  and  more  fele.ft  parties,  all  the  ple.afu.fes  of  rational 
con verfation,  and  agreeable  fociety,  are  enjoyed  in  England  in  a  -very  high 
degree.  Courage  is  a  quality  that  feerns  to  be  congenial  to  the  Englifh  nation. 
Boys  before  they  can  fpeak,  difcoyer  that  they  know  the  proper  guards  -in 
boxing  with  their  iifts ;  a  quality  that  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifh,  and 
is  feconded  by  a  ftrength  of  artn  that  few  other  people  can  exert.  This  gives 
the  Englifh  foldier  an  infinite  fuperiority  in  all  battles  that  are  to  be  decided 
by  tb.  bayonet  fere  wed  upon  the  musket.  The  Englifh  courage  has  like  wife 
the  property,  under  able  commanders,  of  being  equally  pafiive  as  active.  1  heir 
foldiers  will  keep  up  their  fire  in  the  mouth  of  danger,  but  when  they  deliver 
it,  it  has  a  moft  dreadful  effedt  upon  their  enemies ;  and  in  naval  engage¬ 
ments  they  are  unequalled.  The  Englifh  are  not  remarkable  for  invention, 
though  they  are  for  their  improvements  upon  the  inventions  of  others,  and  in 
the  mechanical  arts  they  excel  all  nations  in  the  world.  The  iptenfe  applica¬ 
tion  which  an  Englifhman  gives  to  a  favourite  ftudy  is  incredible,  and,  as  it 
were,  abforbs  all  his  other  ideas.  This  creates  the  numerous  inftances  of 
mental  abfences  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

The  amazing  increafe  of  territorial  as  well  as  commercial  property  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  the  great  fortunes  acquired  there,  has  introduced  a  fpecies 
of  people  among  the  Englifh,  who  have  become  rich  without  induftry.  Hi¬ 
therto  the  confequences  ieem  to  have  been  unfavourable,  as  it  has  introduced 
among  the  commercial  ranks  a  fpirit  of  luxury  and  gaming  that  is  attended 
with  the  moft  fatal  eftedls,  and  an  emulation  among  merchants  and  traders  of 
all  kinds,  to  equal,  or  furpafs  the  nobility  and  the  courtiers.  The  pL;n 
frugal  manners  of  men  of  bufinefs,  are  now  difregarded  for  taftelefs  extiava- 
gance  of  drefs  and  equipage,  and  the  moft  expenlive  amufements  and  diver- 
fions,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  all  over  the  trading  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Even  the  cuftoms  of  the  Englifh  have,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
undeigone  an  almoft  total  alteration.  The  ancient  hofpitality  fubfills  but  in 
few  places  in  the  country,  or  is  revived  only  upon  eiedlioneermg  occafions. 
Many  of  their  favourite  diverfions  are  now  difufed.  Thofe  remaining,  are 
operas,  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridottos,  and  fometimes  mafquerades  in  or  near 
London  ;  but  concerts  of  mufic,  and  card  and  dancing  affemblies,  are  common 
all  over  the  kingdom.  I  have  already  mentioned  flag  and  fox  hunting,  and 
horfe  races,  of  which  many  of  the  Englifh  are  fond,  even  to  infatuation. 
Somewhat  however  may  be  offered  by  way  of  apology  for  thofe  diverfions  : 
the  intenfe  application  which  the  Enghih  give  to  bufineCs,  their  fedentary 
lives,  and  luxurious  diet,  require  exercife  ;  and  fome  think  that  their  excellent 
breed  of  horfes  is  increafed  and  improved  by  thofe  amufements.  The  Englifh 
are  remarkably  cool,  both  in  lofing  and  winning,  at  play  ;  but  the  former  is 
fometimes  attended  with  affs  of  fuicide.  An  Englifhman  will  rather  murder 
,  himfelf,  than  bring  a  fharper,  who  he  knows  has  fleeced  him,  to  condign 
punifhment,  even  though  warranted  by  law.  Next  to  horfe-raclng  and 
hunting,  cock-fighting  to  the  reproach  of  the  nation,  is  a  favourite  diverfion 
among  the  great  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Multitudes  of  both  claffes  affemble 
round  the  pit  at  one  of  thefe  matches,  and  enjoy  the  pangs  and  death  of  this 
generous  animal,  every  fpeftator  being  concerned  in  a  bet,  fometimes  of  high 
fums.  The  athletic  diverfion  of  cricket  is  ftill  kept  up  in  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  parts  of  England,  and  is  fometimes  practifed  by  people  of  the  higheft 
rank.  Many  other  paftimes  are  co.mmon  in  England,  fome  of  them  of  a  very 
robuft  nature,  fuch  as  cudgelling,  wreftling,  bowls,  skittles,  quoits,  and  prifon- 
bafe :  not  to  mention  duck  hunting,  foot  and  afs  races,  dancing,  puppet- 
'  fhews, 
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{hews,  May  garlands,  and,  above  all,  ringing  of  bell?,  a  fpecies  of  mafic  whicr* 
the  Englifh  boaft  they  have  brought  into  an  art.  The  barbarous  diverfions  of 
boxing  and  prize-fighting,  which  were  as  frequent  in  England  as  the  thews 
of  gladiators  in  Rome,  are  now  prohibited,  though  often  praCtifed  ;  and  all 
places  of  public  diverfions,  excepting  the  royal  theatres,  are  under  regulations 
by  aft  of  parliament.  Other  diverfions,  which  are  common  in  other  countries, 
fuch  as  tennis,  fives,  billiards,  cards,  fwimraing,  angling,  fowling,  courfing, 
and  the  like,  are  familiar  to  the  Englifh.  Two  kinds,  and  thofe  highly 
laudable,  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  them,  and  thefe  are  failing  and  rowing. 
The  latter,  if  not  introduced,  was  patronized  and  encouraged  by  his  prefent 
majefty’s  father,  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  and  maybe  confidered  as  a  na- 
tional  improvement.  The  Englifh  are  amazingly  fond  of  skaiting,  in  which, 
however,  they  are  not  very  expert,  but  they  are  adventurous  in  it  often  to 
the  danger  and  lofs  of  their  lives.  The  game  efts  have  taken  from  the  com¬ 
mon  people  a  great  fund  of  diverfion,  though  without  anfwering  the  purpofqs 
of  the  rich  :  for  the  farmers  and  country  people  deftroy  the  game  in  their 
hefts,  which  they  dare  not  kill  with  the  gun.  This  mpnopoly  of  game, 
among  fo  free  a  people  as  the  Englifh  has  been  confidered  in  various  lights. 

D  ress.]  In  the  drefs  of  both  fexes,  before  the  prefent  reign  of  George 
III.  they  followed  the  French.  The  Englifh,  at  prefent,  bid  fair  to  be  the 
dictators  of  drefs  to  the  French  themi'elees,  at  leaf!  with  regard  to  elegance, 
peatnefs,  and  richnefs  of  attiie.  People  of  qualify  and  fortune,  of  both 
fexe3,  appear  on  high  occafions,  in  cloth  of  gold  and  fiiver,  the  richeft 
brocades,  fatins,  filks,  and  velvet,  both  llowered  and  plain  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  court,  that  the  foreign  manufactures  of  all  thefe  are  difeoura- 
ged.  Some  of  thefe  fluffs  are  faid  to  be  brought  to  as  great  perfection  in 
England  as  they  are  in  France,  or  any  other  nation.  The  quantity  of  jewels 
that  appear  on  public  occafions  are  incredible,  efpecially  fince  the  vaft  ac* 
quilitions  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  fame  nobility  and  perfons 
of  diftinftion,  on  ordinary  occafions,  dtefs  like  creditable  citizens,  that  is, 
neat,  clean  and  plain,  in  the  fineft  cloth,  and  the  beft  of  linen.  The  full  drefs 
of  a  clergyman  confifts  of  his  gown,  caffock,  fcarf,  beaver  hat  and  rofe,  all 
of  black  ;  his  undrefs  is  a  dark  grey  frock,  and  plain  linen.  The  phyficiaus, 
the  formality  of  whqfe  drefs,  in  large  tie  perukes,  andfwords,  was  formerly 
remarkable  if  not  ridiculous,  drefs  like  other  gentlemen,  and  men  of  bn- 
finefs.  Few  Englishmen,  tradefmen,  merchants,  and  lawyers,  as  well  as 
men  of  landed  property,  are  without  fome  paflion  for  the  fports  of  the 
field,  on  which  occafion  they  drefs  with  remarkable  propriety  in  a  light 
frock,  narrow  brimmed  hat,  &c,  The  people  of  England  love  rather  to  be 
neat  than  fine  in  their  apparel $  but  fince  the  accefSon  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
the  dreffes  at  court,  on  particular  occafions,  are  fuperb  beyond  defeription. 
Even  the  loweft  of  the  people  are  well  dreffed  on  fundays,  and  none  but  the 
moft  abandoned  of  both  fexes  are  otherw:fe  the  appearance  of  an  artifan  or 
manufacturer  in  holiday  times,  is  commonly  an  indication  of  his  induftry  and 
morals. 

Religion. 3  Eufebius,  and  other  ancient  writers  pofitively  affert,  that 
Chriftianity  was  firft  preached  in  South  Britain  by  the  apoftles  and  their  dif- 
ciples ;  and  ijt  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  opened 
a  highway  for  the  triumphs  of .  the  gofpel  of  peace.  It  ts  certain  alfo, 
that  many  of  the  foldiers  and  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  were  ebriftians ; 
and  as  their  legion?  were  repeatedly  fent  over  to  England  to  extend  as  well 
as  preferve  their  conquefts,  it  is  probable  that  thus  Chriftianity  was  diffufed 
among  the  natives.  If  any  of  the  apoftles  vifited  this  country,  and  our  hear 
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then  anceftors,  it  was  St.  Paul,  whofe  zeal,  diligence,  and  fortitude  were 
abundant.  But  who  was  the  firft  preacher,  or  the  preciie  year  and  period, 
the  want  of  records  leaves  us  at  a  lofs  ;  and  all  the  traditions  about  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea  and  St.  Peter’s  preaching  the  gofpel  in  Britain^and  Simon  Zelotes 
fuffering  martyrdom  here,  are  romantic  fables,  or  monkifh  legends.  We  have 
good1  authority  to  fay,  that  about  the  year  150,  a  great  number  of  perfons 
profeffed  the  Chriftian  faith  here,  and,  according  to  archbifnop  Uiher  in  the 
year  182,  there  was  a  fchool  of  learning  to  provide  the  Britilh  churches  with 
proper  teachers  ;  and  from  that  period  it  feems  as  if  Chriftianity  advanced  its 
benign  and  falutary  influences  among  the  inhabitants  in  their  feveral  diftrifts. 
It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  what  has  been  Paid  in  the  introduftion  reipedting 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Europe.  I  Hull  only  obferve  in 
thisplace,  that  John  Wickliffe,  an  Engiifhman,  educated  at  Oxford  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  who 
publicly  called  in  queftion,  and  boldly  refuted  thofe  dodtrines  which  had  paf- 
fed  for  certain  during  fo  many  ages.  The  conftitution  of  the  church  is  epif- 
copal,  and  it  is  governed  by  bifhops,  whofe  benefices  were  converted  by  the 
Norman  conqueror  into  temporal  baronies,  in  right  or  which  every  bifhop 
has  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  benefices  of  the  inferior  clergy 
are  now  freehold,  but  in  many  places  their  tithes  are  impropriated  in  favour 
of  the  laity.  The  ceconomy  of  the  church  of  England  has  been  accufed  for 
the  inequality  of  its  livings  ;  fome  of  them  extending  from  three  hundred  to 
fourteen  hundred  a-year,  and  many,  particularly  in  Wales,  being  too  fmall  to 
maintain  a  clergyman,  efpeciaily  if  he  has  a  family,  with  any  tolerable  decency  ; 
but  this  feems  not  eafily  to  be  remedied,  unleis  the  dignified  clergy  would 
adopt  and  fupport  the  reforming  fcbeme.  The  crown,  as  well  as  private  per¬ 
fons,  has  done  great  things  towards  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England,  fuch  as  deans,  prebendaries, 
and  the  like,  have  generally  large  incomes;  fome  of  them  exceeding  in  value 
thofe  of  bilhoprics,  for  which  reafon  the  revenues  of  a  rich  deanry,  or  other 
living,  is  often  annexed  to  a  poor  bilhopric.  Atprefent,  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  to  temporal  matters,  are  in  a  mod  flourifhing  iuuation, 
becaufe  the  value  of  their  tithes  increafes  with  the  improvement  of  lands, 
which  have  of  late  been  amazing  in  England.  The  fovereigns  of  England, 
ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  have  been  called  in  public  writs,  the 
fupreme  heads  of  the  church ;  but  this  title  conveys  no  fpiritual  meaning  ;  as 
it  only  denotes  the  regal  power,  to  prevent  any  ecclefiaftical  differences,  or  in 
other  words,  to  fubftitute  the  king  in  place  of  the  pope  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  temporalities,  and  the  internal  ccconomy  of  the  church. 
The  kings  of  England  never  intermeddle  in  ecclefiaftical  dilputes,  unleis  by 
preventing  the  convocation  from  fitting  to  agitate  them,  and  are  contented 
to  give  a  fanftion  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy. 

The  church  of  England,  under  this  defcription  of  the  monarchical  power 
over  it,  is  governed  by  two  archbilhops,  and  twenty-four  bifbops  befides  the 
bilhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  not  being  poffeffed  of  an  Englilh  barony,  does 
not  fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  archbilhops  are  thofe  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  who  are  dignified  with  the  addrefs  of  Your  Grace.  The  former  is  the 
firft  peer  of  the  realm  as  well  as  metropolitan  of  the  Englilh  church.  He 
takes  precedence,  next  to  the  royal  family,  of  all  dukes  and  officers  of  ftate. 
He  is  enabled  to  hold  ecclefiaftical  courts  upon  all  affairs  that  were  cognifable 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  when  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  king  s 
prerogative.  He  has  the  privilege  confequently  of  granting,  in  certain  cafes, 
licences  and  difpenfationsj  together  with  the  probate  of  wills,  when  the  party 


dying  is  worth  upwards  of  five  pounds.  Befides  his  own  diocefe,  he  has 
under  him  the  bifhops  of  London,  Wincefter,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Rochefter, 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  Worcefter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Salisbury, 
Exeter,  Chichefter,  Norwich,  Gloucefter,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Briftol  ; 
and,  in  Wales,  St.  David’s,  Landaff,  St.  Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  ftich  extenfive  powers,  that  ever  fince  the  death  of  archbifhop  Laud 
(whofe  charafter  will  be  hereafter  given)  the  government  of  England  has 
chiefly  thought  proper  to  raife  to  that  dignity  men  of  very  moderate  princi¬ 
ples  ;  but  they  have  generally  been  men  of  confiderable  learning  and  abilities. 
This  practice  has  been  attended  with  excellent  effects,  with  regard  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  coufequently  of  the  ftate. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
of  all  officers  of  ftate,  the -lord  chancellor  excepted.  He  has  in  his  province, 
befides  his  own  diocefe,  the  bifhoprics  of  Durham,  Carlifle,  Chefter,  and  So- 
dor  and  Man.  In  Northumberland,  he  has  the  power  of  a  palatine,  and  jurif- 
diftion  in  all  criminal  proceedings. 

The  bifhops  are  addreffed  by  the  appellation  of, your  Lordfhips  ;  flyled 
“  Right  reverend  fathers  in  God,”  and  take  the  precedence  of  ail  temporal 
barons.  They  have  all  the  privileges  of  peers  ;  and  the  bifhoprics  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Wincefter,  Durham,  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  require  no  addition¬ 
al  revenues  to  fupport  their  prelates  in  the  rank  of  noblemen.  Englifh  bifh¬ 
ops  are  to  examine  and  ordain  priefts  and  deacons,  to  confecrate  churches  and 
burying  places,  and  to  adminitter  the  rite  of  confirmation.  Their  jurifdi&ion 
relates  to  the  probation  of  wills  ;  to  grant  adminiftration  of  goods  to  fuch  as 
die  intellate  ;  to  take  care  of  pqrifhable  goods  when  no  one  will  adminifter  ; 
to  collate  to  benefices;  to  grant  inftitutions  to  livings  ;  to  defend  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  church  ;  and  to  vifit  their  own  diocefes  once  in  three  years. 

To  the  following  lift  of  Archbiflioprics  and  Bifhoprics,  I  have  fubjoined 
the  fum  each  fee  is  charged  in  the  king’s  books  ;  for  though  that  fum  is  far 
from  being  the  real  annual  value  of  the  fee,  yet  it  affifts  in  forming  a  compa¬ 
rative  eftimate  between  the  revenues  of  each  fee  with  thofe  of  another. 


ARCHBISHOPRICS. 

Canterbury, 

£.2682  12  2  | 

York,  .  . 

£.1610 

0 

0 

BISHOPRICS. 

London, 

.  2000  0  0 

Chichefter, 

677 

1 

3 

Durham, 

.  1821  1  3 

St.  Afaph, 

.  187 

1 1 

8 

Winchefter, 

.  3124  t2  8 

Salisbury 

j385 

5 

0 

Thefe  three  bifhoprics  take  preceden- 

Bangor, 

1 3 

16 

3 

cy  of  all  others 

in  England,  and 

Norwich, 

834 

1 1 

7 

the  others  according  to  the  feniori- 

Gloucefter, 

•  3l5 

7 

3 

ty  of  their  confecrations. 

Lincoln, 

.  894  18 

1 

Ely, 

2134  18  6 

Landaff, 

»54 

»4 

2 

Bath  and  Wells, 

533  1  3 

Briftol, 

294 

1 1 

0 

Hereford, 

»  768  11  0 

Carlifle, 

*  53i 

4  9 

Rochefter, 

358  4  0 

Exeter, 

500 

0 

0 

Lichfield  and  Coventry,  559  17  3 

Peterborough, 

-  4«4 

1 7 

8 

Chefter  .  ,  ;  , 

.  420  1  8 

Oxford, 

381 

1 1 

0 

Worcefter.,  "  ~  . 

929  *3  3 

St.  David’s, 

►  426 

2 

3 

.Deans  and  prebendaries  of  cathedrals  have  been  already  mentioned  : 'but  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  affign  their  utility  in  the  church  farther  than  to 
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add  to  the  pomp  of  worfhip,  andtomake  provifion  for  clergymen  of  eminence 
and  merit  ;  but  intereft  often  prevails  over  merit  in  the  appointment.  Eng¬ 
land  contains  about  fixty  archdeacons,  vvhcfe  office  is  to  viiit  the  churches 
twice  or  thrice  every  year,  but  their  offices  are  lefs  lucrative  than  they  are 
honourable.  Subordinate  to  them  are  the  rural  (deans,  formerly  ftyled  arch¬ 
presbyters,  who  iiguify  the  bi'ihop’s  pleafnre  to  his  clergy,  the  lower  clafs  of 
which  confifts  of  priefts  and  deacons. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is,  properly  fpeaking,  lodged  in 
the  convocation,  which  is  a  national  representative  or  fynod,  and  anfwers 
pretty  nearly  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  a  parliament.  They  are  convoked  a t 
the  fame  time  with  every  parliament,  and  their  bufinefe  is  to  confider  of  the 
ilate  of  the  church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who  have  advanced  new 
opinions,  inconfilfent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England.  Some 
high  flying  clergymen,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  that  of  George  I.  raffed  the  power  of  the  convocation  to  a  height  that  was 
inconfiftcn:  with  the  principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  indeed  of  civil  liber¬ 
ty  ;  fo  that  the  crown  was  obliged  to  exert  its  prerogative  of  calling  the  mem¬ 
bers  together,  and  of  diffolving  them,  and  ever  fince  they  have  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  fit  for  any  time  in  which  they  could  do  bufinels. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  moll- ancient  confiftory  of  the  province  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  all  appeals  in  church  matters,  from  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
courts,  are  dire£fed  to  this.  The  proceffes  run  in  the  name  of  the  judge, 
who  is  called  dean  of  the  arches  ;  and  the  advocates  who  plead  in  this  court 
tnuft:  be  doiftorS  of  the  civil  law.  The  court  of  audience  has  the  fame  authori¬ 
ty  with  this,  to  which  the  archbilhop’s  chancery  was  formerly  joined.  The 
prerogative  court  is  that  whetein  wills  are  proved,  and  a  dnrfin  ill  ration  taken 
out.  The  court  of  peculiars,  relating  to  certain  parifhes,  have  a  jurifdi&ion 
among  themfclves,  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from 
the  bilhop’s  courts.  The  fee  of  Canterbury  has  no  lefs  than  fifteen  of  thefc  pe¬ 
culiars.  The  court  of  delegates  receives  its  name  from  Its  confiding  of  com- 
miffioners  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  foyal  corhrtliffiori  ;  but  it  is  no  {land¬ 
ing  court.  Every  bifnop  has  alfo  a  court  of  his  own,  called  the  coriluloiy 
court.  Every  archdeacon  has  likewife  his  court,  as  well  as  the  dear?  and 
chapter  of  every  cathedral. 

The  church  of  England  is  now,  beyond  any  other  national  church,  to¬ 
lerant  in  its  principles.  Moderation  is  its  governing  charafter,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  no  religious  fe£l  is  prevented  from  worlhipping  God  in  that  manner  which 
their  confidences  approve.  Some  fevere  laws,  were,  indeed,  lately  in  force 
again!!  thofe  proteftant  difienters  who  did  not  aifent  to  the  dodlrinal  articles 
of  the  cburch  of  England  ;  but  thefe  laws  were  not  executed  ;  and  in  1779, 
religious  liberty  received  a  confiderable  augmentation,  by  an  a£f  which  was 
then  paffed  for  granting  a  legal  toleration  to  difienting  minifters  and  fchool- 
mafters,  without  their  fubferibing  any  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Not  to  enter  upon  the  motives  of  the  reformation  under  Kenry 
VIII.  it  is  certain  that  epifcopal  government,  excepting  the  few  years  from 
the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I.  to  the  refloration  of  his  fon,  has  ever  lince 
prevailed  in  England.  The  wifdom  of  acknowledging  the  king  the  head  of 
the  church,  is  confpicuous,  in  difeouraging  all  religious  perfecution  and  into- 
lerancy  ;  and  if  religious  fedlaries  have  multiplied  in  England,  it  is  from  the 
fame  principle  that  civil  licenticuinefs  has  prevailed  ;  I  mean  a  tendernefs  in 
matters  that  can  affedl  either  confidence  or  liberty.  The  bias  which  the 
clergy  had  towards  popery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fon,  and 
even  fo  late  as  that  of  Elizabeth,  occafioned  an  interpofition  of  the  civil 
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power  for  a  farther  reformation.  Thence  alfo  the  puritans,  fo  called  from 
their  maintaining  a  fingular  purity  of  life  and  manners.  Many  of  them  were 
worthy  pious  men,  and  fome  of  them  good  patriots.  Their  defcendants  are 
the  modern  prefbyterians,  who  retain  the  fame  charaAer,  and  have  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  but  their  theological  fentiments  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  cnnfiderable  change.  Their  doArine,  like  the  church  of  Scotland 
was  originally  derived  from  the  Geneva  plan,  inftituted  by  Calvin  and  ten¬ 
ded  to  an  abolition  of  eptfcopacy,  and  to  veiling  the  government  of  the 
church  in  a  parity  of  prefbyters.  But  the  modern  Engl'fh  prefbyterians,  in 
their  ideas  of  church  government,  differ  little  from  the  independents,  orcOn- 
gregationalifts,  who  are  fo  called  from  holding  the  independency  of  congre¬ 
gational  churches,  without  any  refpeA  to  doArine ;  and  in  this  fenfe  almoft 
all  the  diffenters  in  England  are  now  become  independents.  A3  to  points  of 
doArine,  the  prefbyterians  are  generally  Arminians.  Many  of  their  minifters 
have  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  learning  and  abilities,  and  fome 
of  their  writings  are  held  in  high  eftimation  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  other 
members  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fome  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  and  baptift  minifters.  The  independents  are  generally  Calvinifts. 
The  baptifts  do  not  believe  that  infants  are  proper  fubjeAs  of  baptifm,  and 
in  the  baptifm  of  adults  theyjpraAife  immerfion  into  water.  They  are-divid¬ 
ed  into  two  claifes,  which  are  ftyled  general  baptifts,  and  particular  baptifts; 
The  general  baptifts  are  Arminians, and  the  particular  baptifts  are  Calvinifts. 
The  moderate  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  treat  the  proceftant  diffen- 
ters  with  affeAion  and  friendfhip  :  and  though  the  hierarchy  of  their  church, 
and  the  charaAer  of  bifhops,  are  capital  points  in  their  religion,  they  conlider 
their  differences  with  the  prefbyterians,  and  even  with  the  baptifts, as  not  being 
very  material  to  falvation  ;  nor  u.deed  d  •  many  of  the  eftablifhed  church  think 
that  they  are  ftriAly  and  confcientioufly  bound  to  believe  the  doArmal  parts 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles, which  they  are  obliged  to  fubferibe  before  they  can 
enter  into  holy  orders.  Several  of  them  have  of  late  contended  in  their 
writings,  that  all  fubferiptions  to  religious  fyftems  are  repugnant  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  reformation.  Some  doArines  which  were  former¬ 
ly  generally  conlidered  as  too  facred  to  be  oppofed,  or  even  examined,  are 
now  publicly  controverted,  particularly  the  doArine  of  the  Trinity.  Places 
of  worfhip  have  been  eftablifhed  in  which  that  doArine  has  been  openly  re¬ 
nounced  ;  and  feveral  clergymen  have  thrown  up  valuable  livings  in  the 
church,  and  affiorned  their  disbelief  of  that  doArine  as  the  motive  ot  their  con- 
duA. 

The  Meihodijls  are  a  fsA  of  a  late  inftitution,  and  their  founder  is  general¬ 
ly  looked  upon  to  be  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deferibe  the  tenets  of  this  numerous. feA.  They 
pretend  to  great  fervour  and  devotion,  and  their  founder  thought  that  the 
form  of  ecelefiaftical  worfhip,  and  prayers  whether  taken  from  a  common 
prayer  book,  or  poured  forth  extempore,  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  he 
accordingly  made  ufe  of  both  thefe  methods.  His  followers  are  rigid  ob- 
fervers  of  the  doArinal  atticles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  profefs  them¬ 
felves  to  be  Calvinifts.  But  even  the  feA  of  methodifts  is  fplit  among  them¬ 
felves,  fome  of  them  acknowledging  Mr.  Whitefieid,  and  others  Mr.  Wcfley, 
for  their  leader;  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  fubordinate  feAs  who  have  their  fepa- 
rate  followers, but  very  few, at  London  and  Other  places  inEngland.  Mr.White- 
field  died  a  few  years  fince  ;  but  the  places  of  worfhip  ereAed  by  him  near 
London,  are  Hill  frequented  bv  perrons  of  the  fame  principles,  and  they  pro- 
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fcfs  a  great  refpeA  for  his  memory.  Some  of  the  Calviniftic  do&rines  wer"e 
oppofed  by  Mr.  Wefley,  and  his  followets,  particularly  that  of  predeftina- 
tion  ;  but  they  appear  ftill  to  retain  fomeof  them.  He  ere&ed  a  very  large 
place  of  public  worfhip  near  Moorfields,.  and  bad  under  him  a  confiderable 
number  of  fubordinate  preachers,  who  fubmitted  to  their  leader  very  implicit¬ 
ly,  propagated  his  opinions,  and  made  profelytes  throughout  the  kingdom 
with  great  induftry.  After  a  very  long  life,  fpent  in  the  rnoft  ftrenuous  en¬ 
deavours  to  do  good,  and  having  been  bleft  in  reforming  the  morals  of  thou- 
fands  of  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  he  died  in  1791. 

The  Quakers  are  a  religious  feft,  which  took  its  rife  about  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century. 

Many  families  in  England  ftill  profefs  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  its 
exercife  is  under  very  mild  and  gentle  reftriftions.  Though  the  penal  laws 
againft  papifts  in  England  appear  at  firft  to  be  fevere,  yet  they  are  either  not 
executed,  or  with  fo  much  lenity,  that  a  Roman  catholic  feels  bimfelf  un¬ 
der  few  hardfnips.  Legal  evafions  are  found  out  for  the  double  taxes  upon 
their  landed  property,  and  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  none  of  the  expences  and 
troubles  (unlefs  voluntary)  attending  public  offices,  parliamentary  ele&ions, 
and  the  like  burdens,  the  Englifh  papifts  are  in  genetal  in  good  circumftances 
as  to  their  private  fortunes.  Some  of  the  penal  laws  againft  them  have  alfo 
lately  been  repealed,  much  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  all  liberal  minded  men, 
though  a  vehement  outcry  was  afterwards  railed  againft  the  meafure,  by  ig¬ 
norance  and  bigotry.  The  papifts  now  feem  to  be  convinced,  that  a  change 
of  government,  inftead  of  bettering  would  hurt  their  fttuation,  becaufe  it 
would  increafe  the  jealoufy  of  the  legiflature,  which  muft  undoubtedly  expofe 
them  daily  to  greater  burdens  and  heavier  penalties. 

As  England  has  been  famous  for  the  variety  of  its  religious  lefts,  fo  it  has 
alfo  for  its  Free  thinkers  ;  but  that  term  has  been  applied  in  very  different 
fenfes.  It  has  fometinies  been  ufed  to  denote  oppofers  of  religion  in  general, 
and  in  particular  of  revealed  religion  ;  but  it  has  alfo  been  applied  to  thofe 
who  have  been  far  from  difbelieving  Chriftianity,  and  who  have  only  oppofed 
fome  of  thofe  doftrines  which  are  to  be  found  in  public  creeds  and  formularies 
but  which  they  conceived  to  be  no  part  of  the  original  Chriftian  fyftem.  As 
to  thofe  who  are  truly  deifis  or  infidels,  there  is  abundant  reafon  to  believe, 
that  this  clafs  of  men  is  much  more  numerous  in  fome  popifh  countries  than  in 
England.  Chriftianity  is  fo  much  obfcured  and  disfigured  by  the  fopperies 
and  fuperftitions  of  the  Romiih  church  that  men  who  think  freely  are  natu¬ 
rally  apt  to  be  prejudiced  againft  it,  when  they  fee  it  in  fo  difadvantageous  a 
form  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  in  fadt  very  much  the  cafe  abroad.  But  in 
England,  where  men  have  every  opportunity  of  feeing  it  exhibited  in  a  more 
rational  manner,  they  have  lefs  caule  to  be  prejudiced  againft  it;  and  there¬ 
fore  are  more  ready  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  writings  of  the  Deifts  againft  Chrif¬ 
tianity  have  been  of  any  real  differvice  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
cauftd  the  arguments  in  its  favour  to  be  ufed  with  greater  force  and  clearnefs, 
and  have  been  the  means  of  producing  fuch  defences  of  it,  as  all  the  acutenefs 
of  modern  infidelity  has  been  unable  to  overthrow. 

Language.]  The  Englifh  language  is  known  to  be  a  compound  of  al- 
moft  every  other  language  in  Europe, particularly  the  Saxon, the  French,  and 
the  Celtic.  TheSaxon,  however,  predominates  ;  and  the  words  that  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French,  being  radically  Latin,  are  common  to  other  nations, 
particularly  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians.  To  deferibe  it  abftraftedly, 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  an  Englifh  reader,  but  relatively,  it  enjoys  all  the 

properties 
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properties,  without  many  of  the  defers,  of  other  European  language.  It 
is  more  energetic,  manly,  and  expreffive,  than  either  the  French  or  the  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  more  copious  than  the  Spanifh,  and  more  eloquent  than  the  German,  or 
the  other  northern  tongues.  It  is  however  fubjeCt  to  fome  confiderable  pro- 
vincialitie-  in  its  accent,  there  being  much  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  different  counties  ;  but  this  chiefly  affeCta  the  lowed  of  the 
people  ;  for  as  to  well-educated  and  well  bred  perfons  there  is  little  difference 
in  their  pronunciation  all  over  the  kingdom.  People  of  Fortune  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  England,  of  both  fexes,  alfo  commonly  either  fpeak  or  underdand  the 
French,  and  many  of  them  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  ;  but  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  foreign  nations  have  great  difficulty  in  underdanding  the  few  Englifn  who 
talk  Latin,  which  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  that  language  is  much  difufed  in 
England,  even  by  the  learned  profeffions. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  England  may  be  looked  upon  as  an¬ 
other  word  for  the  feat  of  learning  and  the  Mufes.  Her  great  Alfred  culti¬ 
vated  both,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when  barbarifm  and  ignorance  over- 
fpread  the  red  of  Europe  :  nor  has  there  fince  his  time,  been  wanting  a  con¬ 
tinual  fucceffion  of  learned  men,  who  have  didinguilhed  themfe'ves  by  their 
writings  or  ffudies.  Thefe  are  fo  numerous,  that  a  bare  catalogue  of  their 
names,  down  to  this  day,  would  form  a  moderate  volume. 

The  Englilh  indentions,  for  the  benefit  of  dudy,  partake  of  the  character 
of  their  learning.  They  are  folid  and  fubdantial,  and  provide  far  the  eafe, 
the  difencumberance,  the  peace,  the  plenty,  and  the  convenience  of  its  profef- 
fors  ;  witnefs  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  inditutions  that 
are  net  to  be  matched  in  the  world,  and  which  were  refpe&ed  even  amidd  the 
barbarous  rage  of  civil  war.  The  induftrious  Leland,  who  was  himfelf  a 
moving  library,  was  the  fird  who  publifhed  a  fhort  collection  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  thofe  learned  perfons  who  preceded  the  reign  of  his  mailer 
Henry  VIII.  among  whom  he  has  inferred  feveral  of  the  blood  royal  of  both 
lexes,  particularly  a  fon  and  daughter  of  the  great  Alfred,  Editha,  the  queen 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  other  Saxon  princes,  fome  of  whom  were  equal¬ 
ly  devoted  to  Mars  and  the  Mufes. 

In  fpeak  ng  of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable  if  I  fhould  onjit 
the  mention  of  that  prodigy  of  learning,  and  natural  philofophy,  Roger  Ba¬ 
con,  who  was  the  forerunner  in  fcience  to  the  Great  Bacon  lord  Verulam,  as 
the  latter  was  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Among  the  other  curious  works  writ¬ 
ten  by  this  illudrious  man,  we  find  treatifes  upon  grammar,  mathematics, 
phyfics,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Britifh  fea,  optics,  geography,  allrouomy, 
chronology,  chemiftry,  logic,  metaphyfic6,  ethics,  medicine,  theology,  phi- 
lology,  and  upon  the  impediments  of  knowledge.  He  lived  under  Henry 
III.  and  died  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1294.  The  honourable  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  has  preferred  the  memory  of  fome  noble  and  royal  Englilh  authors,  who 
have  done  honour  to  learning  and  the  Mufes,  and  to  this  work  1  muff  re¬ 
fer.  Since  the  Reformation,  England  refembles  a  galaxy  of  literature*  ; 
and  it  is  but  doing  juftice  to  the  memory  of  cardinal  Woliey,  though  other- 
wife  a  dangerous  and  profligate  miniffer,  to  acknowledge,  that  both  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  encouragemeut  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polite  arts,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  claffieal  learning  in  England.  As  many  of  the" 
Englifh  clergy  had  different  fentiments  in  religious  matters  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  encouragement  was  given  to  learned  foreigners  to  fettle  in 
England.  Edward  V  I.  during  his  fhort  life,  did  a  oreat  deal  for  the  encour- 
Jjageraent  of  thefe  foreigners,  and  fhewed  dilpofitions  for  cultivating  the  molt 
1  E  e  2  ufeful 

*  See  the  Biograyhia  Britannic*. 
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ufefu!  parts  of  learning  bad  he  lived.  Learning,  as  well  as  liberty,  fufFereo  an 
almoft  total  eclipfe  in  England,  during  the  bloody  bigotted  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  Elifabeth  her  filter,  was  herfelf  a  learned  princefs.  She  advanced 
many  perfons  of  cqnfumma'te  abilities  to  high  ranks,  both  in  church  and 
ftate  ;  but  fhe  feems  to  have  coi.tidered  their  literal y  accompl  fhcients  to 
have  been  only  feccndary  to  their  civil.  In  this  die  (hewed  herfelf  a  great 
politician,  but  (lie  w  ould  have  been  a  more  amiable  queen  had  die  raifed  ge¬ 
nius  from  obfcurity  ;  for  though  die  was  no  (hanger  to  Spender’s  mufe,  (he 
(uffered  herfelf  to  be  fo  much  impofed  upon  by  a  tasteiefs  minifter,  hat  the 
poet  languifhed  to  death  in  obfcurity.  Though  die  tasted  the  beauties  of  the 
divine  Shakefpeare,  yet  we  know  not  that  they  were  distinguished  by  any  pai- 
ticular  adds  of  her  munificence  ;  but  her  parhmony  was  nobly  fupplted  by  her 
favourite  the  earl  of  Effex,  the  politefl  fcholar  of  his  age,  and  his  friend  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  vVho  were  liberal  patrons  of  genius. 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  England  continued  to  the  reign 
of  James  1.  who  was  very  munificent  to  Cafaubori,  and  other  foreign  authors 
of  diftinftion,  even  of  different  principles.  He  was  himfelf  no  great  author, 
but  his  example  had  a  confiderable  effi-dff  upon  his  fubjefts  ;  for  in  his  reign 
were  formed  thofe  great  mailers  of  polemic  divinity,  whole  works  are  almoft 
inexhauftible  mines  of  knowledge.  Nor  mud  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  fecond 
Bacon,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  by  him  created  vitcount  Veru- 
lam,  ard  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  was  likewile  the  patron  of 
Camden  and  other  hiftorians,  as  well  as  antiquaries,  whofe  works  are  to  this 
day  ftanoards  in  thofe  (Indies.  Upon  the  w  hole,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  Englifh  learning  is  under  obligations  to  James  1.  though,  as  he  had 
a  very  pedantic  tafte  himfelf,  he  was  the  means  of  diffufing  a  fimilai  tafte 

among  his  fubjedfs.  1 

His  fon  Charles  I.  had  a  tafte  for  the  polite  2rts,  efpecially  fcmpture, 
painting,  and  architedlure.  He  was  the  patron  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,^  Inigo 
Jones,  and  other  eminent  artifts  ;  fo  that,  had  it  not  been  ior  the  civu  wars, 
he  would  probably  have  converted  his  court  and  capital  into  a  fecond 
Athens  ;  and  the  colle&ions  he  made  for  that  purpofe,  confidering  his  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties  were  (lupendous.  His  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
imitated  him  in  that  refpedt,  and  laid  out  the  amazing  fnm  of  400,000!  upon 
his  cabinet  of  painting  and  curiofities. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  was  however,  the  great  Maecenas  of  that  age,  and  by 
the  immenfe  acquisition  he  made  of  antiquities,  efpecially  his  famous  marble 
infcriptions,  he  may  (land  upon  a  footing,  as  to  the  encouragement  and  utility 
of  literature,  with  the  greateft  of  the  Medicean  princes  Charles  and  his  court 
had  little  or  no  reli(h  for  poetry  ;  but  fuch  was  his  generofity  in  encouraging  ge¬ 
nius  and  merit  of  every  kind,  that  lie  increafed  the  falary  of  his  poet  laureat, 
the  famous  Ben  Jonfon,  from  100  marks  to  tool,  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of 
Spanifh  wine  ;  which  falary  is  continued  to  this  day. 

The  public  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  arts  fuffered  indeed  an  ecli¬ 
pfe,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fucceeding  interregnum.  Many 
very  learned  men,  however,  found  their  fituations  under  Cromwell,  though  he 
was  no  ftrangtr  to  their  political  fentiments,  fo  ealy,  that  they  followed  their 
ftudies,  to  the  vail  benefit  of  every  branch  of  learning  ;  and  many  works  of  vaft 
literary  merit  appeared  even  in  thofe  times  of  diftradlion.  Ufher,  Walton, 
Willes,  Harrington,  Wilkins,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  other  great  names, 
were  unmolefted  and  even  favoured  by  that  uiurper  :  aud  he  would  alfo  have 
filled  the  univerfities  with  literary  merit,  could  he  have  done  it  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  fafety  to  his  government. 

The 
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The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  chiefly  diftinguiihed  by  the  great  proficiency 
to  which  it  carried  natural  knowledge,  efpecially  by  the  inftituticn  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  king  was  a  good  judge  of  thofe  ftudies,  and,  though 
irreligious  himfclf,  England  never  abounded  mere  with  learning  and  able 
divines  than  in  his  reign.  He  loved  painting,  and  poetry,  but  was  far  more 
munificent  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  incomparable  Paradife  Loft, 
by  Milton,  wras  pubhftitd  in  his  reign,  but  was  not  read  or  attended  to  in 
proportion  to  its  merit;  though  it  was  far  from  being  difregarcled  fo  much 
as  has  been  commonly  apprehended.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  notwithftand- 
ing  the  bad  taile  of  his  court  in  feveral  of  the  polite  arts,  by  fome  is  reckon¬ 
ed  the  Auguftan  age  in  England,  and  is  dignified  with  the  names  of  Boyle, 
Halley,  Hook,  Sy'denham,  Harvey,  Temple,  Tiiiotfon,  Barrow,  But¬ 
ler,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Wycherley,  and  Otwayr.  The  pulpit  af- 
fumed  more  majefty,  a  better  llyle,  and  truer  energy  than  it  had  ever 
known  before.  Claffic  literature  recovered  many  of  its  native  graces ;  and 
altnough  rbngiand  could  not  under  him  boall  of  a  Jones  and  a  Vandyke,  yet 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  introduced  a  more  general  regularity  than  had  ever 
been  known  before  in  architecture.  Nor  was  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  merely 
diftinguiihed  by  bis  /kill  as  an  architect*.  His  knowledge  was  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  his  diicoveries  in  philofophy,  mechanics,  &c.  contributed  much 
to  the  reputation  of  the  new  eftabiiihed  Royal  Society.  Some  excellent 
Engli/h  painters  (for  Lely  and  Kneller  were  foreigners)  alfo  flouri/hed  in 
this  reign. 

i  hat  of  James  II.  though  be  hkewife  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  is  chiefly 
diftingtii/hed  in  the  province  ol  literature  by'  thofe  compofitions  that  were 
publilhed  by  the  Engii/h  divines  again!!  popery,  3nd  which,  for  ftrength 
of  reafoning,  and  depth  of  erudition,  never  were  equalled  in  any  age  or 
country. 

1  he  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned  the  reign  of  William  III.  and 
he  had  a  particular  efteem  for  the  latter,  as  he  had  alfo  for  Tiiiotfon  and 
Burnet,  though  he  was  far  from  being  liberal  to  men  of  genius.  Learning 
flouri/hed,  however  in  his  reign,  merely  by  the  excellency  of  the  foil  in  which 
it  had  been  planted. 

The  moil  uninformed  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  improvements 
which  learning,  and  all  the  polite  arts, deceived  under  the  aufpicesof  queen 
Anne,  and  which  put  her  court  at  leait  on  1  footing  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV. 
in  its  moil  fplendid  days.  Many  of  the  great  men,  who  had  figured  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  William  were  ftill  alive,  and  in  the  full  exercife  of 
their  faculties,  when  a  new  race  fprung  up,  in  the  republic  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  Addifon,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  lord  Bolingbroke,  lord  Shaftefbury, 
Arbutbnot,  Congreve,  Steele,  Rowe,  and  many  other  excellent  writers,  both 
in  vtrfe  and  profe  need  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be  admired  ;  and  the  Engliflt 
were  as  triumphant  in  literature  as  in  war.  Natural  and  moral  philofophy 
kept  peace  with  the  polite  arts,  and  even  religious  and  political  diiputes  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  by  the  unbounded  liberty  which  the 
laws  of  England  allow  in  fpeculative  matters,  and  which  has  been  found  high¬ 
ly  advantageous  in  the  promotion  of  true  and  valuable  knowledge. 

The 

Mr,  Horace  Walpole  fays,  that  a  variety  of  knowledge  proclaims  the  univerfallty,  a 
multiplicity  of  works  the  abundance,  and  St.  Paul's  the  greatntfs  of  Sir  Chriftopher’* 
gem3s.  So  many  great  architects  as  were  employed  on  3t.  Peter’s  have  not  left,  upon  the 
whole,  a  more  perieCt  edifice  than  this  work  ol  a  tingle  mind.  Tire  nobleft  temple,  the 
largeft  palace,  and  the  moft  fumptuous  holpital,  in  luch  a  kingdom  as  Britain  are  all  the 
works  of  the  fame  hand.  He  reltored  London,  and  recorded  its  fall.  He  built  abput  fifty 
parilh  churches,  and  defigned  the  monument. . 
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The  minifters  of  George  I.  were  the  patrons  of  erudition  and  fome  of 
them  were  no  mean  proficients  themfelves.  George  II.  was  himfeif  no  Maec¬ 
enas,  yet  his  reign  yielded  to  none  of  the  preceding  in  the  numbers  of  learn¬ 
ed  and  ingenious  men  it  produced.  The  bench  of  biihops  was  never  known 
to  be  fo  well  provided  with  able  prelates  as  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  ;  a  full  proof  that  his  nobility  and  minilters  were  judges  of  literary  quali¬ 
fications.  In  other  departments  of  erudition,  the  favour  of  the  public 
generally  fuppiied  the  coldncfs  of  the  court.  After  the  reb~  lion  in  the  year 
•1745,  when  Mr,  Pelham  was  confidered  as  being  firll  minifttr,  this  fcreen  be¬ 
tween  government  andbterature  was  in  a  great  meafare  removed,  and  men  of 
genius  began  then  to  tafte  the  royal  bounty.  Since  th3t  period,  a  great  pro- 
grefs  has  been  made  in  the  polite  arts  in  England.  The  Royal  Academy  has 
been  inftitutea,  fome  very  able  artifts  have  arifen,  and  the  annual  public  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  painting  and  fculpture  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  the  arts, 
by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  and  exciting  a  greater  attention  to  works 
of  genius  of  this  kind  among  the  public  in  general.  Though  the  Britifir 
artills  of  the  prefent  age  have  proved  that  their  genius  for  the  fine  arts  is 
equal  to  thofe  of  any  other  nation. 

Befides  learning,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  the  Englilh  excel  in  what  arc 
called  the  learned  profellioDS.  Their  courts  of  jufiice  are  adorned  with  great¬ 
er  abilities  and  virtues,  perhaps  than  thofe  which  any  other  country  can 
boaft  of.  A  remarkable  inltance  of  which  occurs,  in  the  appointments,  for 
the  laft  200  years  of  their  lord  chancellors,  who  hold  the  higbeti:  and  the 
moll  uncontrollable  judicial  feat  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged 
by  ail  parties,  that  during  that  time,  their  bench  has  remained  unpolluted  by 
corruption,  or  partial  affections.  The  few  inftances  that  may  be  alleged  to 
the  contrary,  fix  no  imputation  of  wilful  guilt  upon  the  parties.  The  great 
lord  chancellor  Bacon  was  cenfured  indeed  for  corrupt  practices,  but  malevo¬ 
lence  ilftlf  does  not  fay  that  he  was  guilty  any  farther  than  in  too  much  in^ 
dulgence  to  his  fevvants.  The  cafe  of  one  of  his  fucceffors  is  ftiil  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  memory,  as  bis  cenfure  reflects  difgrace  only  upon  his  ene¬ 
mies ;  and  his  lordfhip  was,  in  the  judgement  of  every  man  of  candour  and 
confidence,  fully  acquitted.  Even  Jefferies,  infernal  as  he  was  in  his  politics, 
never  was  accufed  of  partiality  in  the  caufes  that  came  before  him  as  chancellor.  ' 

The  fermons  of  their  divines  are  often  learned,  and  always  found  as  to  the 
practical  and  dcdtrinal  p3rt ;  for  the  many  religious  fcdts  in  England  require 
to  be  oppofed  rather  by  reafoning  than  eloquence.  An  unaccountable  notion 
has  however  prevailed  even  among  fome  of  the  clergy  themfelves,  that  the . 
lattey  is  incompatible  with  the  former,  as  it  the  arguments  of  Cicero  and 
Demofthenes  were  weakened  by  thofe  powers  of  language  with  which  thty 
are  adorned.  A  fhort  time  perhaps  may  remove  this  prepofieffion,  and  con¬ 
vince  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  that  true  eloquence  is  the  firft  and 
faireft  handmaid  of  argumentation.  The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  imagine, 
that  1  am  infinuating  that  the  preachers  of  the  Englifh  church  are  deilitute 
of  the  graces  of  elocution  ;  fo  far  from  that,  no  clergy  in  the  world  can  equal 
them  in  the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  language,  though  I  think  that  if  they 
confulted  more  than  they  do  the  powers  of  elocution,  they  would  preach 
with  more  effeft.  if  the  femblance  of  thofe  powers,  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  ignorant  cnthufiafts,  are  attended  with  the  amazing  effects  we 
daily  fee,  what  muff  not  be  the  confequence  if  they  were  exerted  in  reality, 
and  fupported  with  fpirit  and  learning  ? 

The  political  inftitutions  of  England  are  very  favourable  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  public  (peaking.  Tbe  eloquence  of  the  bar  has  arrived  at  wonderful 
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perfection,  A  very  great  proportion  of  talents  are  neceflarily  attra&ed  to 
that  profedlon  by  the  fplendid  prizes  which  it  holds  forth  to  ambition,  and 
th  ■  cqnviflion  of  airing  under  a  free  eonftitution,  gives  to  the  fpeakers  a 
boldnefs  and  energy  of  expfcflnn  which  it  is  vain  to  expeCt  under  a  govern¬ 
ment,  where  an  extraordinary  degree  of  animation  might  carry  an  orator  be¬ 
yond  the  proper  limits  of  caution.  At  the  Englifli  bar  a  very  fplendid  dif- 
play  of  eloquence  is  frequently  exhibited  ;  ability  is  indeed  fo  common,  as 
fcarcely  to  attraft  very  particular  attention,  unlefs  it  be  of  the  higheft 
kind. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  that  we  are  very  far  inferior  to  the  ancients  in  oratory, 
and  as  a  fpecimen  of  their  fnperior  manner  he  quotes  two  paffages,  one  from 
Demofthenes,  and  another  from  Cicero  ;  neither  of  them  are  very  much  to 
be  admired,  but  the  lad  in  particular,  degenerates  into  the  mod  ridiculous 
bombaft.  The  Englifli  orators  have  too  much  good  tafle  to  imitate  fuch 
bad  models  ;  their  ftile  of  oratory,  though  highly  ornamented  and  diffufe,  is 
formed  after  a  more  corredt  pattern.  The  fpeeches  which  are  already  before 
the  public  are  remarkable  for  force  and  animation,  extenfive  information, 
depth  of  thought,  luminous  and  philosophical  arrangement ;  they  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  appropriate  and  fplendid  imagery,  and  often  manifcd  an  unli¬ 
mited  command  over  all  the  varieties  of  energetic  and  elegant  expreffion. 
Nor  are  they  deftitute  of  lighter  graces  ;  delicate  humour  and  refined  wit  is 
often  made  ufe' of,  fometimes  in  aid  of  argument,  and  fometimes  to  intereft 
attention.  In  fbort,  from  the  examples  of  true  eloquence  exhibited  m  the 
Britifh  fenate,  may  be  feleCted  models  of  almoft  every  ftile  of  oratory. 

Medicine  and  forgery,  botany,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  all  the  arts  or  ftu- 
dies  for  preferving  life,  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  Englifh.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mufic  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Even  agriculture  and  mechanifrn  are  sow  reduced  in  England  to  fciences, 
and  that  too  without  any  public  encouragement  but  fuch  as  is  given  by 
private  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  aiibciate  themfelves  for  that  purpofe. 
In  (hip  building,  clock-work/  and  the  various  branches  of  cutlery,  they  ftand 
Unrivalled. 

Universities. ^  I  have  already  mentioned  the  two  univerfities  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge,  which  have  been  the  feminaries  of  more  learned  men 
than  any  in  Europe,  and  fome  have  ventured  to  fay,  than  all  other  literary 
mftitutions.  It  is  certain  that  their  magnificent  buildings,  which  in  fplendour 
and  architecture  rival  the  mod  fuperb  royal  edifices,  the  rich  endowments,  the 
liberal  eafe  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  inhabit  them,  l'urpafs  all 
the  ideas,  which  foreigners,  who  vifit  them,  conceive  of  literary  focieties.  So 
refpeftable  are  they  in  their  foundations,  that  each  univerfity  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  their  chancellors  and  officers  have  a  civil- 
jurifdrftion  over  the  ftudents,  the  better  to  fecure  their  independency. 
Their  colleges,  in  their  revenues  and  buildings,  exceed  thofe  of  many  other 
univerfities. 

In  Oxford  there  arc  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls :  the  former  are  very 
liberally  endowed,  but  in  the  latter  the  ftudents  chiefly  maintaimthemfelves- 
This  univerfity  is  of  great  antiquity;  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  confi- 
derable  place  even  in  the  time  of  the  Remans  :  and  Camden  fays,  that  “  wife 
antiquity  did,  even  in  the  Britifh  age,  confecrate  this  place  to  the  Mufes.” 
It  is  laid  to  have  been  ftyled  an  univerfity  before  the  time  of  king  Alfred  ; 
and  the  belt  hiftorians  admit,  that  this  mod  excellent  prince  was  only  a  redo— 
rer  of  learning  here.  Alfred  built  three  colleges  at  Oxford  ;  one  for  divinity, 
another  for  phdofophy,  and  a  third  for  grammar. 
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The  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  confifts  of  twelve  colleges,  and  four  halls  ; 
but  though  they  are  diftinguiihed  by  different  names,  the  privileges  of  the 
colleges  and  halls,  are  in  every  refpeft  the  fame. 

Theienate  houfe  at  Cambridge  is  a  mod  elegant  edifice,  executed  intirely 
in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  iixteen  thoufand  pounds. 
Trinity  college  library  is  alio  a  very  magnificent  ftrufture,  and  in  Corpus 
Chrifti  college  library  is  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  manufcripts,  which 
were  preferved  at  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  and  given  to  this  college 
by  archbiihop  Parker. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities, 7  The  antiquities  of  England  are 
natural  and  artificial.  (  either  Britifh,  Roman,  Saxon,  Da- 
nifh,  or  Anglo-Normanic  ;  but  thefe,  excepting  the  Romans,  throw  no 
great  light  upon  ancient  hiftory.  The  chief  Britifn  antiquities  are  thofe 
circles  of  ftones,  particularly  that  called  Stonehenge  in  Wiltlhire,  which 
probably  were  places  of  worihip  in  the  times  of  the  Druids.  Stonehenge  if, 
by  Inigo  Jones,  Dr.  Stukely,  and  others,  defcribed  as  a  regular  circular  ftruc- 
ture.  The  body  of  the  work  confifts  of  two  circles  and  ovals,  which  are  thus 
compofed  ;  the  upright  ftones  are  placed  at  three  feet  and  a  half  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  joined  at  the  top  by  over-thwart  ftones,  with  tenons  fitted 
to  the  mortifes  in  the  uprights,  for  keeping  them  in  their  due  pofition. 
Some  of  thefe  ftones  are  vaftly  large,  meafuring  two  yards  in  breadth,  one 
in  thicknefs,  and  above  feven  in  height ;  others  are  lefs  in  proportion.  The 
uprights  are  wrought  a  little  with  a  chiffel,  and  fometimes  tapered  ;  but 
the  tranfomcs,  or  over-thwart  ftones,  are  quite  plain.  The  outfide  circle  is 
near  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  between  which  and  the  next 
circle  there  is  a  walk  of  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  which  has  a 
furprifing  and  awful  effeCt  upon  the  beholders. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehenge  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Cumberland,  Oxfordfture,  Cornwall,  Devonlhire,  and  many  other  parts  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  the  ifles,  which  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England  confift  chiefly  of  altars  and  monumental 
infcriptions,  which  inftrufk  us  as  to  the  legionary  ftations  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  commanders.  The  Roman  military 
■ways  give  us  the  highcft  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  policy  of  thofe 
conquerors.  Their  veftiges  are  numerous  ;  one  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  as 
beginning  at  Dover,  and  pafiing  through  Kent  to  London,  from  thence  to 
St.  Alban’s,  Dunftable,  Stratford,  Towcefter,  Littleburn,  St.  Gilbert’s 
Hill  near  Shrewfbury,  then  by  Stratton,  and  fo  through  the  middle  of  Wales 
to  Cardigan.  The  great  Via  Militaris  called  Herman-Street,  paffed  from 
London  through  Lincoln,  where  a  branch  of  it  from  Por.tcfraft  to  Doncaf- 
ter,  ftrikes  out  to  the  weftward,  pafiing  through  Tadcafter  to  York,  and  from 
thence  to  Aldby,  where  it  again  joined  Hermen-ftreet.  There  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  end  "of  defcribing  the  veftiges  of  the  Roman  roads  in  England, 
many  of  them  ferve  as  foundations  to  our  highways.  i  he  great  earl  of 
Arundel,  ihe  celebrated  Englifh  antiquary,  had  formed  a  noble  plan  for  de¬ 
fcribing  thofe  which  pafs  through  Suffex  and  Surry  towards  London  ;  but 
the  civil  war  breaking  out,  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  The  re¬ 
gains  of  many  Roman  camps  are  difcernible  all  over  England  ;  one  par¬ 
ticularly  very  little  defaced,  near  Dorchefter  in  Dorfetftnre,  where  alfo 
is  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Their  fituations  are  generally  fo  well  chofen, 
and  their  fortifications  appear  to  have  been  fo  complete,  that  there  is  fome 
re^bn  to  believe  that  thev  were  the  conftant  habitations  of  the  Roman 
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foJdlers  in  England ;  though  it  is  certain,  from  the  baths  and  teffelated 
pavements,  that  have  been  found  in  different  parts,  that  their  chief  officers, 
or  magidrates  lived  in  towns  or  villas.  Roman  walls  have  likewife  been 
found  in  England,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  borders  of  Wales,  many  remains 
of  their  fortifications  and  cailles  are  blended  with  thofe  of  a  later  date  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  for  the  moll  expert  architect  to  pronounce  that  fome  halls  and 
courts  are  not  entirely  Roman.  The  private  cabinets  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  public  repofitories,  contsin  a  vail  number  of  Roman 
arms,  coins,  fibulas,  trinkets,  and  the  like,  which  have  beer,  found  in  England; 
but  the  mod  amazing  monument  of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the 
pretenture,  or  wall  of  Severny  commonly  called  the  Pi£ts  wall, running  through 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  ;  beginning  at  Tinmouth,  and  ending  at 
Solway  Frith,  being  about  eighty  miles  in  length.  The  wall  at  firfl  confided 
only  of  dakes  and  turf,  with  a  ditch  ;  but  Severus  built  it  with  done  forts, 
and  turrets-at  proper  dillances ;  fo  that  each  might  have  a  fpeedy  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  other,  and  it  was  attended  all  along  by  a  deep  ditch,  or  val¬ 
lum  to  the  north,  and  a  military  highway  to  the  fouth. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  in  England  confid  chiefly  in  ecclefiadica!  edifices, 
and  places  of  drength.  At  Wincheder  is  (hewn  the  round  table  of  king 
Arthur  with  the  names  of  his  knights.  The  antiquity  of  this  table  has  been 
difputed  by  Camden,  and  later  writers,  perhaps  with  reafon  ;  but  if  it 
be  not  Britifh,  it  certainly  is  Saxon.  The  cathedral  of  Wincheder  ferved 
as  the  burying  blace  of  feveral  Saxon  kings,  whofe  bones  were  collec¬ 
ted  together  by  Bifhop  Fox,  in  fix  large  wooden  chelts.  Many  monu¬ 
ments  of  Saxon  antiquity  prefent  themfelves  over  the  kingdom  though 
they  are  often  not  to  he  difeerned  from  the  Normanic  ;  and  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  contains  feveral  linking  original  I'pecimens  of  their  learning.  Many 
Saxon  charters,  figned  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  with  a  plain  crofs  indead 
©f  their  names, are  dill  to  be  met  with.  The  vvriting  is  neat  and  legible, and 
was  always  performed  by  a  clergyman,  who  affixed  the  name  and  quality  of 
every  donor,  or  witnefs,  to  his  refpedtive  crofs.  The  Daniih  eredlions  in 
England  are  hardly  difcernible  from  the  Saxon.  The  form  of  their  camps  is 
round,  and  they  are  generally  built  upon  eminences,  but  their  forts  are 
fquare. 

All  England  is  full  of  Anglo-Normanic  monuments, which  I  chufe  to  call 
fo,  becaule,  though  the  princes  under  whom  they  were  raifrd  were  of  Nor¬ 
man  original,  yet  the  expence  was  defrayed  by  Englifhmen,  with  Englifh 
money.  York-minder,  and  Wedmi offer  hall  and  abbey,  are  perhaps  the 
fined  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of  that  Gothic  manner  which  pre- 
vailed  in  building, before  the  recovery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

1  All  the  cathedrals  and  old  churches  in  the  kingdom,  are  more  or  lefs  in  the 
.  .fame  tade,  if  we  except  St.  Paul's,  in  Ihort,  thofe  erections  are  fo  common, 
that  they  fcarcely  deferve  the  name  of  curiofities.  It  is  uncertain,  whether 
i  the  artificial  excavations, found  in  fome  parts  of  England,  are  Britilh,  Saxon, 
or  Norman.  That,  under  the  old  cattle  of  Ryegate  in  Surry  is  very  remark- 
1  able,  and  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  iecreting  the  cattle  and  effefts  of 
the  natives,  in  times  of  war  and  invaficn.  It  contains  an  oblong  fquare  hall, 
round  which  runs  a  bench,  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock,  for  fitting  upon  ;  and 
tradition  fays,  that  it  was  the  room  in  which  the  barons  of  England  met 
during  the  wars  with  king  John.  The  rock  itfelf  is  foft  and  very  practi¬ 
cable  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fay  where  the  excavation,  which  is  continued  in  a 
fquare  paffage,  about  fix  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide,  terminates,  becaufe 
the  work  is  fallen  in,  in  fome  places. 
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The  natural  curioiities  of  England  are  fo  various,  that  I  can  touch  upon 
them  only  in  general ;  as  there  is  no  end  of  defcribing  the  feveral  medicinal 
waters  and  fprings  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  Bath  waters  are  famous  through  all  the  world,  both  for  drinking  and 
bathing.  Spaws  of  the  fame  kind  are  found  at  Scarborough,  and  other 
parts  of  Yorkfhire  ;  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent ;  Epfom  and  Dulwich  in  Surry  j 
and  at  Atfton  and  Iflington  in  Middlefex.  There  alfo  are  many  remark¬ 
able  fprings, whereof  fome  are  impregnated  either  with  fait,  as  that  at  Droit- 
with  in  Worceflerlhire  ;  or  fulphur,  as  the  famous  well  of  Wigan  in  Lanca¬ 
shire;  or  bituminous  matter,  as  that  at  Pitchford  Shropfhire.  Others> 
have  a  petrifying  quality,  as  that  near  Lutterworth  in  Leieefterlhire  ;  and 
a  dropping  well  in  the  Weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire.  And  finally,  fome  ebb 
and  flow,  as  thofe  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyfhire,  and  Laywell  near  Torbay, 
whofe  waters  rife  and  fall  feveral  times  in  an  hour.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
that  remarkable  fountain  near  Richard’s  caftle  in  Hercfordihire,  commonly 
called  Bone  well,  which  is  generally  full  of  fmall  bones,  like  thofe  of  frogs  or 
fifli,  though  often  cleared  out.  At  AnclifF,  near  Wigan  in  Lancafhire,  is  the 
famous  burning  well ;  the  water  is  cold,  neither  has  it  any  fmell  ;  yet  there 
is  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  of. fulphur  ifluing  out  with  the  Ihream,  that  upon  ap¬ 
plying  a  light  to  it,  the  top  of  the  water  is  covered  with  a  flame,  like  that 
of  burning  fpirits,  which  lafts  feveral  hours,  and  emits  a  heat  that  meat  may 
be  boiled  over  it.  The  fluid  itfelf  will  not  burn  when  taken  out  of  the 
well  *. 

Derbvfhire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  curioiktes.  The  Mam  Tor,  or 
Mother  Tower,  is  faid  to  be  continually  mouldering  away,  but  never  dimi- 
nifhes.  The  Elden  Hole,  about  four  miles  from  the  fame  place;  this  is  a 
chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  wideband  fourteen  long, 
diminifhing  in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what  depth  is  not  known. 
A  plummet  once  drew  884  yards  of  line  after  it,  whereof  the  laft  eighty 
xvere  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The  entrance  of  Poole’s  hole  near  Bux¬ 
ton,  for  fevtral  paces,  is  very  low,  but  foon  opens  into  a  very  lofty  vault ,  like 
the  inlide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height  is  certainly  very  great,  yet 
much  fhort  of  what  fome  have  aflerted,  who  reckon  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per¬ 
pendicular,  though  in  length  it  exceeds  that  dimenfion  ;  a  current  of  water, 
which  runs  along  the  middle,  adds,  by  its  founding  ftream,  re-echoed  on  all 
fides,  very  much  to  the  aftoniftiment  of  all  who  vilit  this  vaft  concave.  Ihe 
drops  of  water  which  hang  from  the  root,  and  on  the  fides,  have  an  amufing 
effect  ;  for  they  not  only  refleft  numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by 
the  guides,  but,  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  they  harden  in  feveral 
places  into  various  forms,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  may 
pafs  for  lions,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  like.  The  entrance  into  that  natural 
wonder  at  Caftleton,  which  is  irom  its  hideoufnefs  named  the  Devil  s  Arie,  is 
wide  at  fnft,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  Several  cottagers 
dwell  under  it,  who  fetm  in  a  great  mtafure  to  lubfift  by  guiding  llrangers 
into  the  cavern,  which  is  croffid  by  four  ftreams  of  water,  and  then  is  thought 
impaflable.  The  vault,  in  feveral  places,  makes  a  noble  appearance,  and 
is  particularly  beautiful  by  being  chequered  with  various  coloured 
Hones. 

Some  fpots  of  England  are  faid  to  have  a  petrifying  quality.  We  are 
told,  that  near  Whitby  in  Y’orkfhire,  are  found  certain  ftones,  refembling  the 
folds  and  wreaths  of  a  ferpent ;  alfo  other  ftones  of  feveral  fizes,  and  io  ex« 

aftly 

*  This  extraordinary  heat  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  vein  of  coals,  which  ha> 
been  fmee  dug  from  under  this  well ;  at  which  tune  the  uncommon  warmth  ceafed. 
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£&ly  round,  as  if  artificially  made  for  cannon  balls,  which  being  broken,  do 
commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenefs  of  ferpents,  wreathed  in  circles,  but 
generally  without  heads.  In  fome  parts  of  G'oucefterfhire,  Hones  are  found 
refembling  cockles,  oyllers,  and  other  teftaceou3  marine  animals.  Thofe 
curiofities,  however,  are  often  magnified  by  ignorance  and  credulity. 

Cities,  towns,  fosts,  and  other"]  This  head  is  fo  very  exter.five, 
edifices,  public  and  frivate.  j  that  I  can  only  touch  upon  ob¬ 
jects  that  may  aflift  in  giving  the  reader  fome  idea  of  its  importance,  graaideur, 
or  utility. 

London*,  the  metropolis  of  the  Britilh  empire,  is  the  firft  in  this  divlfion. 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded  between  the  reigns  of  Julius  Caefarand  Nero, 
but  by  whom  is  uncertain;  for  we  are  told. by  Tacitus  that  it  was  a  place  of 
great  trade  in  Nero’s  time,  and  foon  after  became  the  capital  of  the  ifiand. 
it  was  firft  walled  about  with  hewn  ftones,  and  Britifh  bricks,  by  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  the  walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about 
three  miles,  with  feven  principal  gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  for  it  appears  that  the  bifhops  of  London  and  York,  and  another  Eng- 
lifli  bifhop,  were  at  the  council  of  Arles,  in  the  year  314  :  he  alfo  fettled  a 
mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  coins. 

London,  in  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  and  part 
of  Middlefex,  is  a  city  of  very  furprifmg  extent,  of  prodigious  wealth,  and  of 
the  moft  extenfive  trade.  This  city,  when  confidered  with  all  its  advantages, 
is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was ;  the  feat  of  liberty,  the  encourager  of 
arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  London  is  the  centre  of  trade  ; 
it  has  an  intimate  connection  with  all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  the 
grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  parts  fend  their  commodities,  from 
whence  they  are  again  fent  back  into  every  town  of  the  nation,  and  to  every 
part  of  the  world.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages  by  land  and  water 
are  conftantly  employed  ;  and  from  hence  arifes  the  circulation  in  the  national 
body,  which  renders  every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  profperous  con- 
dition  ;  a  circulation  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head  and  the  moft  diftant 
members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noblemen  ;  witnefs  their  incredi- 
ble  loans  to  government  ;  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  fhops 
of  tradefmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or  are  better 
flocked. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river  which  though  not  the 
largeft,  is  the  richeft  and  moft  commodious  for  commerce  of  any  in  the 
world.  It  being  continually  filled  with  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the  moft  dif¬ 
tant  climates  ;  and  its  banks  extend  from  London  bridge  to  Blackball,  alinoft 
one  continued  great  magazine  of  naval  ltores,  containing  three  large  wet 
docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  building  of  fhips  for  the  ufe  of  the 
merchants,  befides  the  places  allotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters  ; 
and  the  kings  yards  down  the  river,  for  the  building  of  men  of  war.  As 
this  city  is  about  fixty  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys  by  means  of  this 
beautiful  river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation,  without  the  danger  cf  being  fur- 
prifed  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  being  annoyed  by  the  rnoiil  vapours  of  the  fea. 

F  f  2  lt 

*  London  is  fituated  in  510  31  north  latitude,  4co  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and  270 
foulh-eaft  of  Dublin  ;  180  weft  of  Amfterdam,  no  north-  weft  of  Paris,  5C0  louth-  weft  of 
Copenhagen,  600  north- weft  of  Vienna,  790  fouth- weft  of  Stockholm,  eoo  north  •tali  of 
Madrid,  820  north  weft  of  Rome,  830  north-eali  of  Lifbon,  1360  north  weft  ofConftanti- 
tiople,  and  14x4  fouth- weft  of  Molcow. 
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It  rifes  regularly  from  the  water  fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on  both  fides  along 
its  banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eaft  to  weft  in  a  kind  of  amphi¬ 
theatre  towards  the  north,  and  it  is  continued  for  near  20  miles  on  all  fides,  in 
a  fucceffion  of  magnificent  villas,  and  populous  villages,  the  country  feats  of 
gentlemen  and  tradefmen  ;  whither  the  latter  retire  for  the  benefit  of  frefh  air, 
and  to  relax  their  minds  from  the  hurry  of  bufinefs.  The  regard  paid  by  the 
legillaturc  to  the  property  of  the  lubjedf,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  bounds 
being  fixed  for  its  extenfion. 

The  irregular  form  ol  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afcertain  its  extent. 
However,  its  length  from  eaft  to  west,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  above  feven 
miles,  from  Hyde  park  corner  to  Poplar  ;  and  its  breadth  in  fome  places  three, 
in  others  two,  and  in  others  again  not  much  above  half  a  mile.  Hence  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  whole  is  almost  18  miles  ;  or,  according  to  a  modern  mea- 
furement,  the  extent  of  continued  buildings,  35  miles  two  furlongs  and  39 
roods.  But  it  is  much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  extent  of  a  city  fo 
irregularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are  computed  to  be  near 
a  million  ;  and  from  the  number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  reli¬ 
gion. 

Of  thefe,  befides  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  the  collegiate  church  at  West¬ 
minster,  here  are  102  parifh  churches,  69  chapels  of  the  estabhfhed  religion  ; 
21  French  protestant  chapels  ;  11  chapels  belonging  to  the  Germans, 

Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  26  independant  meetings ;  34  preffiyterian  meetings  ;  26 
baptist  meetings,  19  popifli  chapels,  and  meeting-houies  for  the  uie  ol  foreign 
*  ambaffadors,  and  people  of  various  ftdfs  ;  and  three  Jewiffi  fynagogues. 
So  that  there  are  305  places  devoted  to  religious  woifhip,  in  the  compafs 
of  this  vast  pile  of  buddings,  without  reckoning  the  21  out-pariihes  uiual- 
ly  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  a  great  number  of  methodist  taber¬ 
nacles  : 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  ico  alms  houfes,  about  20  hofpitals 
and  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  10  public  prilons  ;  15  fleffi-markets  ;  1  market 
for  live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more  paiticularly  for  herbs  ;  and  23  other 
markets  for  corn,  coals,  hay,  &c.  15  inns  of  court,  27  public  fquares  befides 
thofe  within  fingle  buildings,  as  the  Temple,  See  3  bridges,  49  halls  for  com¬ 
panies,  8  public  fchools,  called  free-fehools  ;  and  131  chavity-lchools,  which 
provide  education  for  5034  poor  children  ;  207  inns,  447  taverns,  55 1 
coffee-houfes  ;  597  5  alehoufes ;  1000  hackney  coaches;  40c  ditto  chairs; 
7000  ftreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  150,000  dwelling  houfes,  con¬ 
taining,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  who,  ac. 
cording  to  a  late  eftimate,  confume  annually  the  following  articles  of  pro- 
vifions*. 


Black  cattle  • 

Sheep  and  lambs  » 

Calves 

Swine 

?'gs 

Poulbry  and  wild  fowl,  innumerable 
Mackarel  fold  at  Biliingfgate 
Oyfters,  bulhels 


*  Neither  of  the  ancient  and  famous  cities  of  N 
ping  or  trade  efficient  to  employ  fo  many  hands, 
iiring,  or  other  neceflaries  foi  their  fupport. 


.  .  98>244 

.  .  71I*l23 

.  .  .  i94>76o 

.  .  .  186,932 

.  52,000 

.  .  14,740,000' 

ii5>536 

Small 

ineveh,  Babylon  or  Rome,  had  ever  Ihtp- 
nor  wen.  capable  of  furn,  filing  pro  vifions, 
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Small  boats  with  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c.  over 
and  above  thofe  brought  by  land-carriage,  asd  > 
great  quantities  of  river  and  falt-fifh  J 

Blitter,  pounds  weight,  about 
Cheefe  ditto,  about 

Gallons  of  milk  .  .  . 

Barrels  of  ftrofig  beer 
Barrels  of  fmall  beer  . 

Tons  of  foreign  wines 

Gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  diftilled  1 
waters  above  J 

Pounds  weight  of  candles,  above  .  . 


D39§ 

1 6, 000, coo 
20,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,172,494 

798>495 

3.044 

X  1 ,000,000 
I  1,000,000 


London  bridge  was  firft  built  of  ftone  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  about  the 
year  1 163,  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wool,  which  in  courfe  of  time  gave  rife  to  the 
notion  that  it  was  built  upon  wool- packs;  from  that  time  it  has  undergone 
many  alterations  and  improvements,  particularly  fince  the  year  1756,  when 
the  houfes  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  rendered  more  convenient  and 
beautiful.  The  paffage  for  carriages  is  3 1  feet  broad,  apd  7  feet  on  each  fide 
for  foot  paflengers.  It  croffes  the  Thames,  where  it  is  915  feet  broad,  and 
has  at  prefeut  19  arches  of  about  20  feet  wide,  but  the  centre  one  is  con- 
fiderably  larger. 

Weftminfter-bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  complete  and  elegant 
ftrodtures  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  It  is  entirely  buiit  of  ftone,  and 
extended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1,223  *eet  broad;  which  is 
above  300  feet  broader  than  at  London  bridge.  On  each  fide  is  a  fine  bal- 
lultrade  of  ftone,  with  places  of  fhelter  from  the  lain.  The  width  of  the 
bride  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine  foot-way  for  paftengers.  It  con- 
fifts  of  14  piers,  and  13  large,  and  two  fmall  arches,  all  femicircular,  that  in 
the  centre  being  76  feet  wide  and  the  reft  decreafing  four  feet  each  from  the 
other;  fo  that  the  two  leait  arches  of  the  13  great  ones,  are  each  52  feet.  It 
is  computed  that  the  value  of  40,0001.  in  ftone,  and  other  materials,  is  always 
under  water.  This  magnificent  ftrudture  was  begun  in  1738,  and  finifhed 
1750,  at  the  expence  of  389,0001.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

Black  friars  bridge  falls  nothing  fhort  of  that  of  Weftminfter,  either  in  mag¬ 
nificence  or  workmanftiip  ;  but  the  fituation  of  the  ground  on  the  two  Ihores, 
obliged  the  architect  to  employ  elliptical  arches ;  which,  however,  have  a  very 
fineeffedt;  and  many  perfons  even  prefer  it  to  Weftminfter-bridge.  This 
bridge  was  begun  in  176c,  and  finifhed  in  1770,  at  the  expence  of  152,840!. 
to  be  difeharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  paftengers.  It  is  fituaied  almoft  at  an 
equal  diftance  between  thofe  of  Weftminfter  and  London,  commands  a  view 
of  the  Thames  from  the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and  difeovers  the  majefiy  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  a  very  ftriking  manner. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  is  the  moft  capacious,  magnificent,  and  regular 
proteftant  church  in  the  world.  The  length  within  is  500  feet;  and  its 
height,  from  the  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs,  on  the  top  of  the  cupola,  is 
340.  It  is  built  of  Portland  ftone,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orders,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  to 
which  in  fome  refpedts  it  is  fuperior.  St.  Paul’s  church  is  the  principal  work 
of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  undoubtedly  the  only  work  of  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude  that  ever  was  completed  by  one  man.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
finifhed  the  building  37  years  after  he  himfelf  laid  the  firft  ftone.  It  takes  up 
fix  acres  of  ground,  though  the  whole  length  of  this  church  meafures  no 

more 
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more  than  the  width  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  expence  of  rebuilding  it  after  the 
fire  of  London,  was  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  coals,  and  is  computed  at  a  mil¬ 
lion  fterling. 

Weftminfter-abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  Weftminfter,  is  a  vene¬ 
rable  pile  of  building,  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  It  was  fir  ft  built  by  Edward  the 
Confeffor  :  king  Henry  III.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground,  and  Henry  VII. 
added  a  fine  chapel  to  the  eaft  end  of  it ;  this  is  the  repoutory  of  the  deceaf- 
ed  Britifti  kings  and  nobility;  and  here  are  alfo  monuments  ere&ed  to  the 
memory  of  many  great  and  illuftrious  perfonages,  commanders  by  fea  and 
land,  philofophers,  poets,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  400c!.  a  year 
out  of  the  coal  duty,  was  granted  by  parliament  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  infide  of  *he  church  of  St.  Stephen’s  Waibrook,  is  admired  for  its 
lightnefs  and  elegance,  and  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lleeples  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  and  St. 
Bride’s,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  molt  complete  in  their  kind  of  any  in 
Europe,  though  architecture  has  laid  down  no  rules  for  fuch  ereCtion.  Few 
churches  in  and  about  London  are  without  fome  beauty.  The  fimplicity  of 
the  portico  in  Covent  Garden  is  worthy  the  pureft  ages  of  ancient  architec¬ 
ture.  That  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields  would  be  noble  and  ftriking,  could 
it  be  feen  from  a  proper  point  of  view.  Several  of  the  new  churches  are  built 
in  an  elegant  tafte,  and  even  fome  of  the  chapels  have  gracefulnefs  and  pro¬ 
portion  to  recommend  them.  The  Banqueting  houfe  at  Whitehall,  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  a  noble  palace  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  royal  iefi- 
dence,  and  as  it  now  Hands,  under  all  its  difadvantages,  its  fymmetry  and  orna¬ 
ments,  are  in  the  higheft  ftyle  and  execution  of  archheCture. 

Weftminfter-hail,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes  a  mean,  and  no  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  appearance,  is  a  noble  Gothic  building,  and  is  laid  to  be  thelargeft 
room  in  the  world,  whofe  roof  is  not  fupported  with  pillars  ;  it  being  230  feet 
long,  and  70  broad.  The  roof  is  the  fined  of  its  kind  that  can  be  feen. 
Here  are  held  the  coronation  feafts  of  our  kings  and  queens ;  alfo  the  courts 
of  chancery,  king’s-bench,  and  common-pleas,  and  above  {lairs,  that  of  the 
exchequer. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  monument,  ereCted  at  the  charge  of  the 
city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  being  deilroyed  by  fire,  isjuftly  worthy 
of  notice.  This  column  which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  exceeds  ail  the  obelilks 
and  pillars  of  the  ancients,  it  being  202  feet  high,  with  a  Hair-cafe  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  afeend  to  the  balcony,  which  is  about  30  feet  (hort  of  the  top,  from 
whence  there  are  other  fteps,  made  for  perfons  to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all, 
which  is  faftiioned  like  an  urn,  with  a  flame  iffuing  from  it.  On  the  bafe  of 
the  monument,  next  the  ftreet,  the  deftru&ion  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  fufferers  by  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  is  emblematically  reprefented 
in  bas  relief.  The  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a  Latin  inferip- 
tion,  the  one  deferibing  its  dreadful  defolation,  and  the  other  its  fplendid  re- 
furreCtion  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  is  an  infeription  {hewing  when  the  pillar  was 
begun  and  finiftied.  The  charge  of  ereCting  this  monument,  which  was  be¬ 
gun  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  in  1671,  and  finiftied  by  him  in  1677,  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  13.000I. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  large  and  noble  building,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft 
above  8o,oool. 

The  terrace  in  the  Adelpbi  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  architecture,  and  has  laid 
open  one  of  the  fineft  profpeCts  in  the  world. 

We  might  here  give  a  defeription  of  the  Tower,  Bank  of  England,  the 
New  Treafury,  the  Admiralty' office,  and  the  Horfe  guards  at  Whitehall, 

the 


lie  Manfion  houfe,  or  houfe  of  the  Lord  mayor,  the  Cuftom-houfe,  Excife- 
jffice,  lndia-houfe,  and  avail  number  of  other  public  buildings ;  befides  the 
magnificent  edifices  railed  by  our  nobility ;  as  lord  Spencer’s  houfe,  Marl- 
jorough-houfe,  and  Buckingham-houfe  in  St.  James’s  park  ;  the  earl  of 
Jhellerfield's  houfe,  near  Hyde  park  ;  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire’s,  and  the 
ate  earl  of  Bath’s,  in  Piccadilly ;  lord  Shelburne’s  in  Berkley  fquare ; 
Morthumberland-houfe  in  the  Strand  ;  the  duke  of  Bedford’s,  and  Montague- 
route,  in  Bloomsbury  ;  with  a  number  of  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  j 
rut  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  a  large  votume. 

In  Montague-houfe  ts  depofited  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Sir  Han’s  Sloane, 
Bart,  (who  died  in  1753)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  ;  for  its  being  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  was  only  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  his  leaving  by  will  his  noble  colleftion  of  natural  hillory,  his  large 
ibrary,  and  his  numerous  curiofities,  which  coll  him  50,000!.  to  the  ufe  of 
:he  public,  on  condition  that  the  parliament  would  pay  20,000l.  to  his  exe* 
tutors.  To  this  colle&ion  were  added  the  Cottonian  library,  the  Harleian 
nanufcripts,  colledled  by  the  Oxford  family,  and  purchafed  iikewife  by  the 
parliament,  and  a  collection  of  books  given  by  the  late  major  Edwards.  Hii 
ate  rnajelly,  in  confideration  of  its  great  ufefulnels  vVas  gracioufly  pleafed 
■o  add  thereto  the  royal  libraries  of  books  and  manufcripts  colledted  by  the 
levera!  kings  of  England. 

The  Sloanian  colle&ion  confills  of  an  amazing  number  of  curiofities;  a- 
mong  which  are,  the  library,  including  books  of  drawings,  manufcriots,  and 
prints,  amounting  to  about  50,000  volumes.  Medals  and  coins, ancient 
and  modern,  20,000.  Cameos  and  intaglios,  about  700.  Seals,  268. 
Veffels,  &c.  of  agate,  jafper,  & c.  542.  Antiquities,  1x25.  Precious 
Hones,  agate,  jafper,  & c.  2156.  Metals,  minerals,  ores,  &c.  2725. 
Chryltal,  fpars,  &c.  1864.  Foifils,  flints,  ftones,  1275.  Earth,  fands, 
falls,  1035.  Bitumens,  fulphurs,  amber,  See.  399.  Talcs,  micce,  &c.  388. 
Corals  fpunges,  &c.  2421.  Tettacea,  or  fhells,  See.  5S43.  Echini, 
echinitse,  &c.  659.  Atlerkeitrochi,  eutrochi,  &c.  241.  Crullacese,  crabs, 
lobfters,  &c.  3G3.  Stelke  marinte,  ftar-fifhes,  Sec.  173.  Fifli,  and  their 
parts,  Sec.  155 5.  Birds,  and  their  parts,  eggs,  and  the  nefts  of  different 
fpecies,  1172.  Quadrupeds,  &c.  1866.  Vipers,  ferpents,  Sec.  521.  In¬ 
fers,  Sec.  5439.  Vegetables,  12,506.  Hortus  liccus,  or  volumes  of  dried 
plants,  334.  Humani,  as  calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  756.  Milcella- 
neous  things,  natural,  2,098.  Mathematical  inftruments,  55.  A  catalogue 
of  all  the  above  is  written  in  a  number  of  large  volumes. 

This  great  and  populous  city  is  happily  fupplied  with  abundance  of  frefh 
water,  from  the  Thames  and  the  New  River  ;  which  is  not  only  of  incon¬ 
ceivable  fervice  to  every  family,  but  by  means  of  fire  plugs  every  where  dif- 
perfed,  the  keys  of  which  are  depofited  with  the  parilh  officers,  the  city  is 
in  a  great  meafure  fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  fire  ;  for  thefe  plugs  are  no 
fooner  opened  than  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  water  to  fupply  the  engines. 

This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  advantage,  it  has 
given  rife  to  feveral  companies,  who  infure  houfes  and  goods  from  fire  ;  an 
advantage  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  nation  on  earth ;  the  pre¬ 
mium  is  fmall,  and  the  recovery,  in  cafe  of  iofs,  is  eafy  and  certain.  Every 
one  of  thefe  offices  keeps  a  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  are  ready  at  ail  hours  to 
give  their  afiillance  in  cafe  of  fire  :  and  who  .are  on  all  occafions  extremely 
bold,  dexteious,  and  diligent ;  but  though  all  their  labours  fhould  prove  un- 
fuccefsful,  the  perfon  who  fuffers  by  this  devouring  element,  has  the  com¬ 
fort 
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fort  tliat  mud  arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the  value  (upon  oath)  of 
what  he  has  infured. 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  London  (which,  like  moll;  other  great 
cities,  had  arifen  from  fmall  beginnings)  was  totally  inelegant,  inconvenient 
and  unhealthy,  of  which  latter  misfortune,  many  melancholy  proofs  are  au¬ 
thenticated  in  hiftory,  and  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  dreets,  and  the  unaccountable  projedfions  of  the  buildings,  that 
confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined  with  other  circumftances,  fuch  as  the 
want  of  water,  rendered  the  city  feldom  free  from  pedilential  devadation. 
The  fire  which  confumedthe  greated  part  £>f  the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was 
to  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  was  produ&ive  of  confequences,  which  made 
ample  amends  for  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  individuals  ;  a  new  city  arofe  on  tire 
ruins  of  the  old  ;  but,  though  more  regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful 
than  the  former,  yet  it  by  no  means  anfwered  to  the  charafters  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  or  elegance,  in  many  particulars:  and  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  (fuch 
was  the  infatuation  of  thefe  times)  that  the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  ufeful 
plan  of  the  great  Sir  Ctiridopher  Wren,  was  totally  difregarded  and  facrificed 
to  the  mean  and  felfiih  views  of  private  property.  Views  which  did  irrepa¬ 
rable  injury  to  the  citizens  themfelves,  and  to  the  nation  in  general;  for  had 
that  great  architeft’s plan  been  followed,  what  has  often  been  afferted,  mull 
have  been  the  refult ;  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  would  inconteftably 
have  been  the  mod:  magnificent  and  elegant  city  in  the  univerfe,  and  of  confe- 
quence  mnft,  from  the  prodigious  refort  of  foreigners  of  diltindtion  and  tafte 
who  would  have  vifited  it,  have  become  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  riches  to  this 
nation.  But  as  the  deplorable  blindnefs  of  that  age  has  deprived"  11s  of  fo 
valuable  an  acquifition,  it  is  become  abfolutely  neceiTary  that  fome  efforts 
fhould  be  made  to  render  the  prefent  plan  in  a  greater  degree  anfwerable  to 
the  character  of  the  richeft  and  mod.  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

The  plan  of  Loudon,  in  its  prefent  date,  wiil  in  many  inftances  appear  to 
very  moderate  judges,  to  be  as  injudicious  adifpofition  as  can  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived  for  a  city  of  trade  or  commerce,  on  the  border  of  fo  noble  a  river  as 
the  Thames.  The  wharfs  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  extremely  mean  and 
inconvenient.  And  the  want  of  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  drects  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  mean  avenues  to  many  parts  of  it,  are  alfo  cir- 
cumdances  that  greatlyJeffen  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance.  Many  of  the 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  likewife  thrud  up  in  corners  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  might  tem-t  foreigners  to  believe,  that  they  were  defigned  to  be 
concealed.  The  improvements  of  the  city  of  London  for  fome  years  paft, 
have  however  been  very  great:  and  the  new  dreets,  which  are  nume¬ 
rous,  are  in  general  more  fpacious,  and  built  with  greater  regularity  and 
elegance. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  nobled  river  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  a  chain  of  inelegant  ruinous  houles,  known  by  the  name  of  Dur- 
ham-Yard,  the  Savoy,  and  Somerfet-HouCe.  The  fird,  being  private  proper¬ 
ty,  engaged  the  notice  of  the  ingenious  Adams,  who  opened  the  way  to  a 
piece  of  feenery,  which  no  city  in  Europe  can  equal.  On  the  file  of  Dur¬ 
ham  Yard  was  raifed  upon  arches  the  pile  of  the  Adelphi,  celebrated  for  its 
enchanting  profpeft,  the  utility  of  its  wharfs,  and  its  fubterraneous  apartments 
anfwering  a  variety  of  purpofes  of  general  benefit.  Contiguous  to  the  Adel¬ 
phi  dands  the  Savoy,  the  property  of  government,  hitherto  a  nuifance  ;  and. 
adjoining  to  the  Savoy  towards  the  Temple,  dood  Somevfet-Houle,  where J 
being  the  property  of  government  alfo,  a  new  pile  of  buildings  for  public) 
offices  has  beer,  erected  ;  and  here,  in  a  very  magnificent  edifice,  are  eleganl 
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apartments  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy  of  paintings  and  feuipture,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Though  a  variety  of  circumftances  have  hitherto  been  difadvantageous  to 
the  ein’nellifhment  of  the  metropolis,  it  mu!t  at  the  fame  time  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  a  fpirit  of  improvement  feems  univerfal  among'  all  degrees  of 
people.  The  very  elegant  and  neceffary  method  of  paving  and  enlightening 
the  ftreets,  is  felt  in  the  moftJenfible  manner  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
people.  The  roads  are  continued  for  feveral  miles  around  uoon  the  fame 
model ;  and  exclufive  of  lamps,  regularly  placed  on  each  llde,  at  fhort  diilan* 
ces,  are  rendered  more  fecure  by  watchmen  ftationed  within  call  of  each 
other.  Nothing  can  appear  more  brilliant  than  thofe  lights  when  viewed  at 
a  diltance,  efpecially  where  the  roads  -un  aevofs :  and  even  the  principal 
ftreets,  fuch  as  Pall  Mall,  New  Bond-ftieet,  Oxford  flreet,  &c.  convey  an 
idea  of  elegance  and  magnificence. 

Among  the  lift  of  improvements  worthy  of  notice,  maybe  included  the  Six 
Clerks  Office,  in  Chancery  lane,  and  that  very  fubftantial  building  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  which  does  honour  to  a  people  celebrated  for  their  cleanlitiefs,  and 
for  their  humanity.  Here  the  unfortunate  debtor  will  no  longer  be  annoyed 
by  the  dreadful  rattle  of  chains,  or  by  the  more  horrid  founds  iffuing  from 
the  lips  of  thofe  wretched  beings,  who  fet  defiance  to  all  laws  divine  and 
human  ;  and  here  alfo  the  offender,  whofe  crime  is  not  capital,  may  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  a  free  open  air. 

Windfbr .caftle  is  the  only  fabric  that  deferves  the  nameof  a  royal  palace 
in  England ;  and  that  chiefly  through  its  beautiful  and  commanding  fitua- 
tion  ;  which  with  the  form  of  its  conftru&ion,  rendered  it,  before  the  intro- 
du&iori  of  artillery,  impregnable.  Hampton-court  was  the  favourite  refi- 
denCe  of  king  William,  it  is  built  in  the  Dutch  tafte,  and  has  fome  good 
apartments,  and,  like  Windfor,  lies  near  the  Thames.  Both  thefe  palaces 
have  fome  good  pictures ;  but  nothing  equal  to  the  magnificent  collection 
made  by  Charles  I.  and  diffipated  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
cartoons  of  Raphael,  which  for  defign  and  expreffion  are  reckoned  the 
mafterpieces  of  painting,  have  by  his  prefent  majefty  been,  removed  from  the 
gallery  built  for  them  at  Hampton  court,  to  the  queen’s-palace,  formerly 
Buckingham-houfe,  in  St.  James’s  park.  The  palace  of  St.  James’s  is  com. 
modious,  but  has  the  air  of  a  convent ;  and  that  of  Kenfington,  which  was 
purchafed  from  the  Finch  iamily  by  king  William,  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  gardens.  Other  houfes,  though  belonging  to  the  king,  are  far  from  de« 

1 3ferving  the  name  of  royal. 

I  Next  to  thefe,  if  not  fuperior,  in  magnificence  and  expenfive  decorations, 

:  are  many  private  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  all  over  the 
kingdom,  wherein  the  amazing  opulence  of  the  Englifh  nation  fhines  forth 
in  its  fulleft  point  of  view.  Herein  alfo  the  princely  fortunes  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  are  made  fubfervient  to  the  fineft  claffical  tafte  ;  witnefs  the  feats  of  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  and  earl  of  Pembroke.  At  the  feat  of  the  latter, 
L  tnore  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  than  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  any 
other  fubjeft  in  the  world. 

1  But  thofe  capital  houfes  of  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  have  an  ex¬ 
cellency  diftimS  from  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe, 
which  is,  that  all  of  them  are  complete  without  and  within,  all  the  apart¬ 
ments  and  members  being  fuitable  to  each  other,  both  in  conflru&ion  and 
furniture,  and  all  kept  in  the  higheft  prefervation.  It  often  happens  that  the 
|;  boufe,  however  elegant  and  coftly,  is  not  the  principal  objedl  of  the  feat, 
which  confifts  in  its  hortulane  and  rural  decorations.  Villas,  opening  land- 
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fcapes,  temples,  all  of  them  the  refult  of  that  enchanting  art  of  imitating 
nature,  and  uniting  beauty  with  magnificence. 

It  cannot  be  expe&ed  that  I  fiiould  here  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of 
all  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  work :  I  (hall,  therefore,  only  touch  upon  fome  of  the  mod  confider* 
able. 

Liverpool  is  now  reckoned  the  fecond  eitv  in  England  for  (hipping,  wealthy 
and  the  number  cf  inhabitants.  Its  fituation  is  low,  but  extremely  healthy, 
pleafant,  and  commodious,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merfey,  which  is  here 
from  1 2  to  1 500  yards  wide.  There  are  eight  public  docks,  which  form  an  area 
of  about  twenty  four  acres,  and  can  contain  about  1000  (hips  with  the  greateft 
fafety.  They  are  bounded  by  quays  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
able  to  contain  20,000  tons  of  dripping.  Thefe  docks  have  been  erefted  at 
a  very  great  expence.  One  of  them  coll  no  lefs  than  21,000V  The  inha* 
bitants  are  univerfal  merchants,  and  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world  except  to 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

Mancheiter  is  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Lancadiire  ;  it  is  feated  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Irk  and  Irwell,  and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  has 
been  long  noted  for  various  branches  of  the  linen,  filk,  and  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  is  now  principally  confpicuous  as  being  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade.  The  labours  of  a  very  populous  neighbourhood  are  collected  at  Man- 
cheder,  whence  they  are  fent  to  London',  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  Thefe  con- 
fid  of  a  great  variety  of  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  of  which  they  export  vaft 
quantities,  particularly  to  the  Wed  Indies,  and  to  the  coad  of  Guinea. 

Brfftol  was  formerly  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britidi  dominions  for 
trade,  wealth,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  (lands  upon  the  north  and 
fouth  fides  of  the  river  Avon,  and  two  parts  of  the  city  are  connedled  by  a 
(trong  bridge.  Here  is  a  cathedral  and  eighteen  paridr  churches,  befides 
feven  or  eight  other  places  of  worfhip.  On  the  north  fide  of  a  large  fquare, 
called  Queen’s  fquare,  which  is  adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  and  an  .equef- 
trian  (iatue  of.  William  the  Third,  there  is  a  cudom-houfe,  with  a  quay  half 
a  mile  in  length,  (aid  to  be  one  of  the  mod  commodious  in  England,  for  (hip¬ 
ping  and  landing  of  merchant  goods.  The  exchange,  wherein  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  meet,  is  all  of  freedone,  and  is  one  of  the  bed  of  its  kind 
in  Europe. 

Y.ork  is  a  city  pf  great  antiquity,  pleafantly  fituated  in  the  river  Oufe  ; 
it  is  very  populous,  and  farrounded  with  a  good  wall,  through  which  are 
four  gates,  and  five  poderns.  Here  are  feventeen  parifh  churches,  and  a  very 
noble  cathedral,  or  minder,  it  being  one  of  the  fined  Gothic  buildings  in 
England.  It  extends  in  length  525  feet,  and  in  breadth  1 10  feet.  The 
nave,  which  is  the  larged  of  any  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  St.  Peter’s 
church  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wider,  and  eleven  feet  higher,  than 
that  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  in  London.  At  the  wed  end  are  two  towers, 
connected  and  fupported  by  an  arch  which  forms  the  wed  entrance,  and  is 
reckoned  the  larged  Gothic  arch  in  Europe.  The  windows  are  finely  paint¬ 
ed,  and  the  front  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  datues  of  all  the  kings  in 
England  from  William  the  Norman  to  Henry  VI.  and  here  are  thirty-two 
ftalls,  ail  of  fine  marble  with  pillars,  each  confiding  of  one  piece  of  alabaL 
ter.  Here  alfo  is  a  very  neat  Gothic  chapter-houfe.  Near  the  cathedral  is 
the  affembly  houfe,  which  is  a  noble  itrudure,  and  which  was  defigned  by 
the  late  earl  of  Burlington.  This  city  has  a  Hone  bridge  of  five  arches  over 
the  river  Oufe. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  for  fome  time  the  feat  of  the  Wed-Saxon  kings ; 
and  the  walls,  which  at  this  time  enclofe  it,  were  built  by  king  Athelftan, 
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who  encompaffed  it  alfo  with  a  ditch.  It  is  one  of  the  firH  cities  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  on  account  of  its  buildings  arid  wealth,  as  its  extent,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  fix  gates,  and,  including  its  fuburbs,  is 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  lixteen  parilh  churches,  be- 
fides  chapels,  and  five  large  meeting  houfes  within  the  walisof  tniscity.  The 
trade  of  Exeter  in  lerges,  perpetuans,  long-ells,  druggets,  kerieys,  and  otha 
woollen  goods,  is  very  great.  Ships  come  up  to  this  city  by  means  of  llmces. 

The  city  of  Glouceller  Hands  on  a  pleafant  hill,  with  houfes  on  every  de- 
fcent,  and  is  a  clean,  well  built  town,  with  the  Severn  on  one  fide,  abianchof 
which  brings  Ihips  up  to  it.  The  cathedral  here  is  an  ancient  and  magnificent 
ftrudture,  and  there  are  alfo  five  parilh  churches. 

Litchfield  Hands  in  a  valley,  three  miles  fouth  of  the  Trent,  and  is  divided 
by  a  fiream  which  runs  into  that  river.  The  cathedral  was  founded  in  the 
year  1148:  it  was  much  damaged  during  trie  civil  war,  but  was  fo  com¬ 
pletely  repaired  foon  after  the  Reiteration,  that  it  is  now  one  of  tne  noblell 
Gothic  Hruftures  111  England.  Litchfield  is  thought  to  be  the  molt  confider 
able  city  in  the  north  welt  of  England,  except  Chctter. 

Cheficr  is  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city,  with  a  noble  bridge,  that 
has  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  twelve  arches  over  the  Dee,  which  falls  into  the 
fea.  It  has  eleven  parilhes,  and  nine  well  built  churches.  The  fireets  are 
generally  even  and  fpacious,  and  croffing  one  another  in  Hraighi  lines,  meet 
in  the  centre.  The  walls  were  firfi  erected  by  Edclfleda,  a  Mercian  lady, 
in  the  year  908,  and  join  on  the  lou.h  fide  of  the  city  to  the  cafiie,  from 
whence  there  is  a  plealant  walk  round  the  city  upon  the  w'ails,  except  where 
it  is  intercepted  by  lome  of  the  towers  over  the  gates  :  and  from  whence 
there  is  a  profpedt  of  Flinlihire,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

Warwick  is  a  town  of  greaL  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  emi¬ 
nence  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  Hands  upon  a  root  of  free-Houe, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  ;  and  a  way  is  cut  to  it  through  the  rocks  from 
each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  town  is  populous  and  the  Hrects  are 
fpacious  and  regular,  and  all  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  city  of  Coventry  is  large  and  populous  ;  it  has  a  handfome  to.vn-houfe, 
and  twelve  noble  gates.  Here  is  alio  a  lpacious  market-place,  with  a  ciois 
in  the  middle,  60  feet  high,  which  is  adorned  with  Hatues  ot  feveral  kings  of 
England  as  large  as  life. 

Salifbury  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well  built  city,  lituated  in  a  valley,  and  wa, 
tered  by  the  Upper  Avon  on  the  welt  and  louta,  and  by  the  Bourne  ou  the 
eaH.  fhe  Itreets  are  generally  fpacious,  and  built  at  rigut  angles.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  fimfbed  in  1358,  at  the  expence  ot  above  26,000 
pounds,  is,  for  a  Gothic  building,  trie  moll  elegant  and  regular  10  trie  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  ianthorn,  with  a  beautiful  lpire  of  ireeltone  in 
the  middle,  which  is  410  feet  high,  being  the  talicH  111  England.  The 
length  of  the  church  is  478  feet,  the  breadth  is  76  feet,  and  the  height  of  trie 
vaulting  80  feet.  The  church  has  a  cloitter,  which  is  1  50  feet  fquaie,  and  of 
as  fine  workmanHiip  as  any  in  England.  The  chapter- houle,  which  is  an  oc¬ 
tagon,  is  150  feet  in  circumference  j  and  yet  the  roof  bears  all  upon  one  imall 
pillar  in  the  centre,  fo  much  too  weak  in  appearance  for  the  iupport  of  luch  a 
prodigious  weight,  that  the  conltruCtion  of  this  building  is  tnought  one  ot 
the  greatelt  cunofities  in  England. 

The  city  of  Bath  took  its  name  from  fome  natural  hot-baths,  for  the  me¬ 
dicinal  waters  of  which  this  place  has  been  long  celebrated,  and  much  frequent¬ 
ed.  The  leafons  for  drinking  the  Batn-waters  are  the  ipring  aud  autumn ; 
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the  fpring  leafon  begins  with  April,  and  ends  with  June  ;  the  autumn  feafon 
begins  with  September  and  lads  to  December,  and  jo  me  patients  remain  here 
all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  this  pl^ce  is.  mod  frequented  for  health,  and 
in  the  autumn  for  pleafure,  when  at  lead  two  thirds  of  the  company,  confid¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  come  to  partake  of  the  amufements 
of  the  place.  In  fome  feafons  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  8000  perfons  at 
JBatb,  befides  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  buildings  lately  eredted  here  are 
extremely  elegant,  particularly  Queen’s  Square,  N#rtli  and  South  Parade, 
the  Royal  Forum,  the  Circus,  and  Crefcent. 

Nottingham  is  pleasantly  fituated  on  the  afeent  of  a  rock,  overlooking  the 
river  Trent,  which  runs  parallel  with  it  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  and  has 
been  made  navigable.  It  is  one  of  the  neated  places  in  England,  and  has  a 
confiderable  trade. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  (hew  fuch  dock  yards,  and  all  conveniencies  for 
condruClion  and  repairs  of  the  royal  navy,  as  Portfmouth  (the  mod  regular 
fortification  in  England),  Plymouth,  (by  far  the  bed  dock  yard)  Chatham, 
Woolwich  and  Deptford.  The  royal  Hofpitsl  at  Greenwich,  for  fuperan- 
nuated  Seamen,  is  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  royal  palace,  for  its  magnificence 
and  expence. 

Commence  and  manufactures.))  This  article  is  copious,  and  has  been 
well  difeuffed  in  former  publications,  many  of  which  are  mader  pieces  of 
their  kind.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  and  manufactures  have  raifed 
the  Englifh  to  be  the  firft  and  mod  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  Hi'to- 
rical  reviews,  on  this  head,  would  be  tedious.  It  is  Efficient  then  to  fay, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  leign  of  Elizabeth  that  England  began  to  feel  her 
true  weight  in  the  fcale  of  commerce.  She  planned  fome  fetriements  in 
America,  particularly  Virginia,  but  left  the  expence  of  attending  them  to  be 
defrayed  by  her  fubjeCts ;  and  indeed  file  was  too  pai  iimonious  to  carry  her 
own  notions  of  trade  into  execution.  James  I.  entered  upon  great  and 
beneficial  fchemes  for  the  Englifh  trade.  The  Ead  India  company,  owes  tq 
h;m  their  fuccefs  and  exidence,  and  Britifh  America  Jaw  her  mod  flouridiing 
colonies  rife  under  him  and  his  family.  The  fpirit  of  commerce  went  hand 
in  Land  yyilh  that  of  liberty,  and  though  the  Stuarts  were  not  friendly  to 
the  latter,  yeti  during  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  that  family,  the  trade  of 
the  nation  was  greatly  increafed.  It  is  not  within  our  defign  to  follow  com¬ 
merce  through  all  her  fluctuations  end  dates.  This  would  be  an  idle  attempt, 
and  it  has  already  taken  up  large  volumes.  The  nature  of  a  geogiaphical 
work  requires  only  a  reprelentation  of  the  prefent  date  of  commerce  in  every 
country. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  Englifh  politics  may  properly  be  faid  to  have  taken 
rife  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time  the  protedant  religion 
was  tdabhfhed,  which  naturally  allied  us  to  the  reformed  dates,  and  made  all 
the  Popifh  powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade,  by  which  (t  became  ne- 
ceffary  for  us  alfo  to  watch  the  commercial  progrefs  of  our  neighbours,  and 
if  not  to  incommode  and  obdruCt  their  traffic,  to  binder  them  from  im¬ 
pairing  ours. 

We  then  likcwife  fettled  colonies  in  America,  which  was  become  the  great 
feene  of  European  ambition  ;  for,  feeing  with  what  trealures  the  Spaniards 
were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined  that  an 
American  conqueft  or  plantation  would  certainly  fill  the  mother  country  with 
gold  and  diver. 
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The  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  then  every  day  made,  the  pro¬ 
fit  of  remote  traffic,  and  the  neceffity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in  a  few 
years,  a  great  multiplication  of  (hipping.  1  he  fea  w’as  confidered  as  the  weal¬ 
thy  element  ;  and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  fovereignty  arofe,  called  naval 
dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  Europe,  fo  the  chief  maritime  power  was  at  firft  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguele  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compaft,  to  which  the 
-con fern  t>f  other  princes  was  not  sfked,  had  divided  the  newly  difcovered 
countries  between  them  ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  (alien  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  or  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  mafterof  the  flipping  of  the 
two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coalls  of  Europe  in  alarm,  till  the 
Armada,  he  had  raifed  at  a  vail  expence  for  the  conqueft  of  England,  was 
deltroyed  :  which  put  a  ftop,  and  almoft  an  end  to  the  naval  power  of  the 
Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppreffed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  feared 
yet  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  refolved  no  longer  to  endure  the  iniolence  of 
their  mailer?  ;  they  therefore  revolted,  and  after  a  llruggle,  in  which  they 
were  alfilted  by  the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  erected  an  independent 
and  powerful  commonwealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had  formed  their  fyltem  of 
government,  and  tome  remiffion  of  the  war  gave  them  leifure  to  form  fchemes 
for  future  profperity,  they  eatily  perce-ved  that  as  their  territories  were  nar¬ 
row,  and  their  numbers  fmall,  they  could  prelerve  themfelves  only  by  that 
power,  which  is  the  confequence  of  weaitti ;  and  that  by  a  people  whofe 
country  produced  only  the  necelfaries  of  life,  wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired 
but  from  foreign  dominions,  and  by  tranfportation  of  the  products  of  one 
country  into  another. 

From  this  neccfiity,  thusjuftly  ellimated,  arofe  a  plan  of  commerce,  which 
was  for  many  years  profecuted  with  an  indtiftry  and  fuccefs  perhaps  never 
feen  in  the  world  before;  and  by  which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud-walled 
villages  and  impaffable  bogs  ercdled  themfelves  into  high  and  mighty 
ftates,  who  fet  the  greatelf  monarchs  at  defiance,  whole  alliance  'was 
courted  by  the  proudell,  and  whofe  power  was  dreaded  by  the  fierceft  na¬ 
tions.  By  theeltablilhment  of  this  (late,  there  arofe  to  England  a  new  ally, 
and  a  new  rival. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  government,  the  cufloms  pro¬ 
duced  only  36,000!.  a  year  ;  at  the  Relloration,  they  wire  let  to  farm  for 
400,000k  and  produced  confiderably  above  double  that  fum  before  the  Re¬ 
volution.  The  people  of  London,  before  we  had  any  plantations,  and  when 
our  trade  was  inconiiderable,  were  computed  at  about  100,000  ;  at  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to  150,000,  and  are  now  above  fix 
times  that  number,.  In  thofe  days  we  had  not  only  naval  (lores,  but  lhips, 
from  our  neighbours.  Germany  furniflied  us  with  all  tilings  made  of  metals, 
even  to  nails:  wine,  paper,  linen,  and  a  thoufand  other  things,  came  from 
France.  Pottugal  furnilbed  us  with  fugars  ;  ail  the  produce  of  America 
was  poured  upon  us  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Venetians  arid  Genoefe  retailed  to 
us  the  commodities  of  the  Fall. Indies  at  their  own  price,  in  fliort,  the  le¬ 
gal  interell  of  money  was  twelve  per  cent,  and  the  common  price  of  our  land 
ten  or  twelve  years  purchafe.  We  may  add,  that  cur  manufa&ures  were 
few,  and  thefe  but  indifferent ;  the  number  of  Eng’iifh  merchants  very  fmall, 
and  our  (hipping  much  inferior  to  w  hat  lately  belonged  lo  the  American  colo¬ 
nies. 
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Great  Britain  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  mod  proper  for  trade  ;  as  well 
from  its  fituation  as  an  ifiand,  abounding  with  excellent  harbours  as  from 
its  natural  products,  and  confiderable  manufadtpres  as  from,  the  freedom  and 
excellency  of  its  conitiuuion,  fecuring  to  all  ranks  the  fruit  of  their  induftry. 
For  exportation  our  country  produces  many  of  the  moft  fubftantial  and  necef- 
fary  commodities  ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  a  manufacture  in  Europe  but  what 
is  brought  to  great  perfection  in  England  ;  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly  unne- 
ceffary  to  ennumerate  them  all.  The  woollen  manufacture  was  formerly  reck* 
oned  the  moft  coniiderable,  exceeding  in  goodnels  and  quantity  that  of  any  o- 
ther  nation,  and  it  ftiil  is  of  high  importance,  the’  amidft  the  variety  and  mag- 
nitude  of  other  manufactures,  it  doea  not  now  attract  fuch  particular  regard 
as  formerly.  Hardware  is  another  capital  article  ;  locks,  edge-tools,  guns, 
fwords,  and  other  arms,  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  fabricated  in  any  other 
country  ;  bouithoid  utenfils  of  brais,  iron,  and  pewter,  alio  are  very  great 
articles  y  and  our  clocks  and  watches  are  111  grear  efteem.  Indeed  there  are 
fcarceiy  any  manufactures  in  which  we  are  defeCtive. 

The  American  colonies  are  the  objedts  which  would  naturally  have  firft  pre- 
fented  themfelves,  before  the  unhappy  contest  between  them  and  the  mother 
country  commenced  ;  but  as  a  iepatation  hath  taken  place,  the  commercial 
intercourle  is  regulated  by  particular  treaties  exifting  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Englilh  trade  with  the  Weft  India  iflands  confifts  chiefly  in  fugars, 
rums,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  indigo,  materials  for 
dyers,  mahogany  and  manchineel  planks,  drugs,  and  prefervts  ;  for  thefe  the 
exports  from  England  are  oinaburgs,  a  coarlc  kind  of  linen,  with  which  the 
Weft  Indians  now  clothe  their  flaves  ;  linen  of  all  forts,  with  broad  cloth  and 
kerfies,  for  the  plantrls,  their  oveifeers  and  families  :  fiiks  and  fluffs  for  their 
ladies  and  houfehold  ft-rvanis  ;  iiats  ;  red  caps  for  their  flaves  of  both  fexes  ; 
ftockings  and  ftioes  of  all  forts  :  gloves  and  millinery  ware,  and  perukes,  laces 
for  linen,  woollen,  and  lilks :  ttrong  beer,  pale  beer,  pickles,  candies,  butter, 
and  checfe  :  iron  vvare,  as  faws,  files,  axes,  hatchets,  chilels,  adzes,  hoes, 
mattocks,  gouges,  planes,  augres,  nails  ;  lead,  powder,  and  fliot ;  brafs  and 
copper  wares  ;  toys,  coals,  and  pantiles  ;  cabinet  wares,  fnuffs,  and  m  general 
whatever  is  railed  or  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  alfo  negroes  from 
Atiica,  and  all  torts  of  India  goods. 

The  trade  oi  England  io  the  Ealt  Indies  conftitutes  one  of  the  moft  ftu- 
pendous,  political,  as  well  as  commercial  machines,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
hiftory.  The  trade  itfelf  is  exclulive,  and  lodged  in  a  company,  which  has  a 
temporary  monopoly  of  it,  in  Sonfideration  of  money  advanced  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Without  entering  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Ealt  India  trade,  and  the 
company's  concerns  111  that  country,  it  is  lufficient  to  fay,  that,  befides  their 
fettlcments  on  the  coaft  of  India,  which  they  enjoy  under  certain  reftridtions 
by  adt  of  parliament  j  they  have,  through  the  various  internal  revolution* 
which  have  happened  at  indolian,  acquired  Inch  territorial  pofiefiions,  as  ren¬ 
der  thtm  the  molt  formidable  commercial  republic  (for  io  it  may  be  called  in 
its  preient  fituation)  that  lias  been  ever  known  in  the  world. 

This  company  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indiesall  kinds  of  woollen  manufacture, 
all  forts  of  hard- ware,  lead,  bullion,  and  quiek-iilver.  Their  imports  confift  of 
gold,  diamonds,  raw  lilks,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack,  procelain  or  China 
ware,  fall  pclre  for  home  coniumption  ;  and  of  wrought  lilks,  muflins, 
callicoes,  cottons,  and  all  the  woven  manufactures  of  India,  for  expor¬ 
tation  to  foreign  countries.  I  fhali  now  proceed  to  a  concife  view  of  the 
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Englifh  trade  to  foreign  countries,  according  to  the  lateft  and  moft  authentic 
accounts. 

To  Turkey,  England  fends  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen  cloths,  tin, 
lead,  and  iron,  hardware,  iron  utenfils,  clocks,  watches,  verdegris,  fpices, 
cochineal,  and  logwood.  She  imports  from  thence  raw  filks,  carpets,  Heins, 
dying  drugs,  cotton,  fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and  fome'other  articles, 
formerly,  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  about  500  ooohannually  in  favour  of 
England.  The  Englifh  trade  was  afterwards  diminifhed  through  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  French  ;  but  the  Turkey  trade  at  prefent  is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
with  the  French  as  well  as  the  Englifh. 

England  expoits  to  Italy  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds,  peltry,  leather, 
lead,  tin,  fifh,  and  Eaft  India  goods  ;  and  brings  back  raw  and  thrown  filk, 
wines,  oil,  foap,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dried  fruits,  colours, 
anchovies,  and  other  articles  of  uxury  :  the  balance  of  this  trade  to  Eng¬ 
land  is  annually  about  200,000b 

To  Spain,  England  fends  all  kinds  of  woolen  goods,  leather,  tin,  lead, 
fifh,  corn,  iron,  and  brafs  manufactures  ;  haberdafhery  wares,  affortments  of 
linen  from  Germany,  and  elfwhere,  for  the  American  colonies:  and  receives 
in  return,  wines,  oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wool,  indigo,  co¬ 
chineal,  and  other  dying  drugs,  colours,  gold  and  filver'coin. 

Portugal  formerly  was,  upon  commercial  accounts,  the  favourite  ally  of 
England,  whofe  fleets  and  armies  have  more  than  once  faved  her  from  deftrue- 
tion.  England  fends  to  this  country  almoft  the  fame  kind  of  merchandizes  as 
to  Spain,  and  receives  in  return  vail  quantities  of  wines,  with  oils,  fait,  dried 
and  moift  fruits,  dying  drugs,  and  geld  coin. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France  promifed  to  have 
been  advantageous  to  both  countries,  but  that  with  every  other  connexion  is 
for  the  prefent  diffolved. 

England  fends  to  Flanders,  ferges,  flannels,  tin,  lead,  fugars,  and  tobacco; 
and  receives  in  Return,  laces,  linen,  cambrics,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  by 
which  England  lofea  upon  the  balance  250,000!.  fterling  yearly.  To  Ger¬ 
many  England  fends  cloths  and  fluffs,  tin, pewter,  fugars,  tobacco,  and  Fait 
India  merchandife ;  and  brings  thence  vaft  quantities  of  linen,  thread,  goat- 
fkins,  tinned  plates,  timbers,  for  all  ufes.  wines,  and  many  other  articles. 
Before  the  late  war,  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  thought  to  be  500,00!.  an¬ 
nually,  to  the  prejudice  of  England,'  but  that  film  is  now  greatly  reduced,  as 
moft  of  the  German  princes  find  it  their  iutereft  to  clothe  their  armies  in  Eng¬ 
lifli  manufactures.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  and  Ruffra,  which  formerly  was  agaiiift  England;  but  the  bal¬ 
ance  was  lately  vaftly  diminift.ed  by  the  great  improvements  of  her  American 
colonies,  in  raifing  hemp,  flax,  making  pot-aftres,  iron  works,  and  tallow,  all 
which  ufed  to  be  furnifhed  to  her  by  the  northern  powers.  The  goods  ex¬ 
ported  to  Poland,  Chiefly  by  the  way  of  Dantzick,  are  many,  and  the  duties 
upon  them  low.  Many  articles  are  fent  there  for  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  demand  in  other  countries.  Poland  confumes  large  quantities  of  our 
Woollen  goods,  hard- ware,  lead  tin,  fait,  fea  coal,  &c.  and  the  export  of 
manufactured  tobacco  is  greater  to  Poland  than  to  any  other  country.  The 
balance  of  trade  may  be  eftimated  much  in  our  favour. 

To  Holland,  England  fends  an  immenfe  quantity  of  many  forts  of  merch¬ 
andife  ;  fuch  as  all  kind  of  woolen  goods,  iiides,  corn,  coals,  Eaft  India  and 
Turkey  commodities,  tobacco,  tar,  fugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  ether  American 
productions  ;  and  makes  return  in  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics,  thread,  tapes,' 
inkle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whalebone,  train  oil,  tpys,  and  many  other 
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things ;  and  the  balance  is  ufu'ally  fuppofed  to  be  much  in  favour  of 
England. 

The  acquifitions  which  the  Enghfh  made  upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  parti¬ 
cularly  their  iettlements  at  Senega’  opened  new  fources  of  commerce  witli  Af¬ 
rica.  Tiie  French,  when  in  pofftffion  of  Senegal,  traded  there  for  gold. 
Haves,  hides,  oftrich-featbers,  beeswax,  millet,  ambergiis,  and  above  all,  for 
that  ufeful  commodity  gum  Senegal,  which  was  monopolized  by  them  and 
the  Dutch,  and  probably  will  again,  as  Senegal  is  now  delivered  up  to  France 
by  the  late  treaty  of  peace.  At  prefe.nt,  England  fends  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
fundry  forts  of  coarle  woollen  and  linen,  iron,  pewter,  brafs,  and  hardware 
manufadiuies,  lead,  fhot,  fwords,  knives,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  glafs 
manufactures.  And,  befide3  its  drawing  no  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  it 
lately  fupplied  the  American  colonies  with  negro  flaves,  amounting  in  number 
to  above  1 00,000  annually.  The  other  returns  are  in  gold  duft,  gum,  dying 
and  other  drugs,  redwood,  Guinea-grains,  and  ivory. 

To  Arabia,  Perfia,  Chinia,  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  England  fends  much 
foreign  filver  coin  and  bullion,  and  fundry  Englifh  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  and  of  lead,  iron,  and  brafs  ;  and  brings  home  from  thofe  remote  re¬ 
gions,  muffins  and  cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  callicoes,  raw  and  wrought 
fiik,  chintz;  teas,  procelain,  gold  duft,  coffee,  falt-petre,  and  many  other  drugs* 
And  fo  great  a  quantity  of  thofe  various  merchandifes  are  re  exported  to  for¬ 
eign  European  nations,  as  more  than  abundantly  compenfates  for  all  the  filver 
bullion  which  England  carries  out. 

During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  grant  exclufive  charters  to  particular  bodies  or  corporations  of  men  ;  hence 
the  Eaft  India,  South  Sea,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Turkey,  Ruffia,  Royal  African 
companies  ;  but  the  trade  of  Turkey,  Ruffia,  and  Africa,  is  now  laid  open, 
though  the  merchant  who  propofes  to  trade  thither,  muff  become  a  member 
of  the  company,  be  fubjeCt  to  their  laws  and  regulations,  and  advance 
a  fmail  fum  at  admiffion,  for  the  purpole  of  fupporting  confuls,  forts, 
&c. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  annually  increafing  for  a 
century  paft  is  at  prefent  immenfe,  extending  itfelf  to  every  corner  of  the 
known  world  and  embracing  every  commodity  that  is  either  ufeful  or  orna¬ 
mental.  The  following  ffatements  will  give  a  more  complete  view  of  this 
fubjeft  than  can  be  attained  by  defeription. 

The  oificial  value  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  1802. 


From  the  Eaft  Indies  and  China 
From  all  other  parts 


/5,794,9c  6  13  3 
25,647-, 41 2  4  5 


/3', 442,318  17  8 


Official  value  of  Exports. 

Britifh  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
Foreign  merchandize  exported 


/z6, 993, 129  13 
19,127,853  3  8 


Total  of  exports 


46,120,982  16  8 


Total  of  imports. and  exports  for  1S02 


77»563>2Si  l4  4 
Official 
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Official  value  of  Imports  1803. 

#  From  the  Eaft  Indies  and  China  .  £5,794,906  13  3 

From  all  other  parts  .  .  .  21,646,968  11  3 

Total  of  imports  .  .  .  £27,441,873  4  6 

Official  value  of  Exports  1803. 

Britifh  produce  and  manufactures  exported  .  .  £22,252,101  13  3 

Foreign  merchandize  exported  .  .  .  11,537,148  00  3 

Total  of  exports  .  .  .  33,789,249  ‘3  6 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  above  ftatements  exhibit  the  official  value  of 
imports  and  exports,  their  real  value  as  afcertained  by  the  convoy  a£l,  and  other 
authentic  fources  of  information,  exceeds  this  eltimate  at  leaf!  70I .per  cent  and 
in  fome  cafes  is  more  than  double  ;  the  real  value  of  imports  and  exports  in 
the  year  1802  cannot  be  lefs  than  £1 35,000,000  and  in  1803  £108,000,000. 
Even  this  eltimate,  itnmenfe  as  it  is,  may  be  prefumed  to  fall  confiderably 
under  the  true  value.  But  our  foreign  trade  as  exhibited  in  the  above  ac¬ 
count  of  imports  and  exports,  in  magnitude  and  importance,  falls  much  fhort 
of  our  internal,  which  is  almolt  incalculable. 

From  the  decreafe  of  our  commercial  tranfa£tions  in  1803,  we  cannot  war- 
rantably  draw  any  conclufion  that  would  imply  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in 
our  national  profperity  ;  it  may  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  de¬ 
rangement  which  commerce  always  fuffers,  when  fuddenly  diverted  from 
the  channels  in  which  it  has  been  accuftomed  to  flow ;  this  diforder  generally 
takes  place  both  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  a  war.  As  the  extenfion 
of  trade  is  neceffarily  connefted  with  an  increafe  of  (hipping  and  feamen,  we 
(hall  conclude  this  (hort  account  of  Britifh  commerce  with  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  number  of  veffels,  which  belonged  to  the  feveral  ports  of  the 
Britifh  empire  on  the  30  September  f8oz  and  1803,  the  amount  of  their 
tonage,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  ufually  employed  in  navigating  the 
fame. 

On  the  30th,  Sep.  1802.  On  the  30th,  Sep.  1803. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

England 

13,446 

1,642,224 

113,670 

‘3*936 

1,709,302 

1 1 5,260 

Jerfey 

55 

4>367 

559 

7,264 

995 

Guernfey 

93 

8,610 

634 

137 

1 1,988 

1,614 

Man  "  . 

234 

5>5 16 

1 ,268 

372 

8,799 

2,138 

Plantations  . 

3>36i 

226,893 

17,907 

3>225 

235*‘64 

15*764 

Scotland 

2>349 

l^3>935 

‘5*434 

2,662 

209.221 

14,607 

Ireland  . 

1,03° 

56,51c 

5,058 

1,030 

56,510 

5,058 

Total 

20,568 

2, 1 28,055 

‘54.53° 

21,445 

2,238,249 

‘55-445 

f  Our  bounds  will  not  afford  room  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  .of  the 
places  where  thofe  Englifh  manufaftures,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
above  account,  are  fabricated  ;  a  few  general  ftri&ures  however,  may  be  pro- 
per. 

Cornwall  and  Devonfhire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  and  woollen  manu failures 
are  common  to  almoft  all  the  weftern  counties.  Dorfetfbire  makes  cordage 
for  the  navy,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  fheep,  and  has  large  lace  manufac¬ 
turer  Somerfetfhire,  befides  furnifhing  lead,  copper,  and  lapis  calaminaris, 

,  *  .  H  h  has 

The  accounts  from  India  and  China  tor  1803  cannot  yet  be  prepared,  in  its  place  isin- 
ferted  the  account  of  the  former  year. 
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has  large  manufaftories  of  bone-lace,  ftockings,  and  caps.  Briftol  is  faitJ  hf 
fome  to  employ  2000  maritime  veffels  of  all  fizes,  coafters  as  well  as  (hips 
employed  in  foreign  voyages:  it  has  many  very  important  manufactures ; 
its  glafs-bottle,  and  drinking  glafs  one  alone,  occupying  fifteen  large  houfes ; 
its  brafs-wire  manufactures  are  alfo  very  confiderable.  Vaft  manufactures  of 
all  kinds  (glafs,  jewellery,  clocks,  watches,  and  cutlery,  in  particular),  are 
carried  on  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  gold  and  filver  manufac¬ 
tures  of  London,  through  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the  court  and 
the  nobility,  already  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  thofe  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  Colchefter  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  bays  and  ferges  ;  and 
alfo  Exeter  for  ferges  and  long  ells  ;  and  Norwich  for  its  excellent  fluffs,  cam- 
blets,  druggets,  and  ftockings.  Birmingham,  though  no  corporation,  is  one 
of  the  largell  and  moft  populous  towns  in  England,  and  carries  on  an  amazing 
trade  in  excellent  and  ingenious  hardware  manufactures,  particularly  fnuff  and 
tobacco-boxes,  buttons,  fhoe-buckles,  etwees,  and  many  other  forts  of  fteef 
and  btafs  wares  ;  it  is  here,  and  in  Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cutlery,  that 
the  true  genius  of  Englifh  art  and  induftry  is  to  be  feen  ;  for  fuch  are  their 
excellent  inventions  for  fabricating  bard  wares,  that  they  can  afford  them  for 
a  fourth  part  of  the  price  at  which  other  nations  can  furnifh  the  fame  of  an 
inferior  kind  :  the  cheapnefs  of  coals,  and  all  neceffaries,  and  the  eonveniency 
of  fituation,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  this. 

The  northern  counties  of  England  carry  on  a  prodigious  trade  in  the 
coarfer  and  {lighter  woollen  manufactures  ;  witnefs  thofe  of  Halifax,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  and  Richmond,  and,  above  all,  Manchefter  ;  which,  by  its  va¬ 
riety  of  beautiful  cottons,  dimities,  ticken,  checks,  and  the  like  fluffs,  is 
become  a  large  and  populous  place,  though  only  a  village,  and  its  higheft: 
magiflrate  a  conftable.  I  might  mention  here  many  other  manufacturing 
towns  and  places  bf  England,  each  of  which  is  noted  for  fome  particular  com¬ 
modity,  but  the  detail  would  become  too  bulky.  I  muft  not  however  dif- 
mifs  this  head,  without  obferving  the  beautiful  porcelain  and  earthen  ware 
that  have  of  late  years  been  manufactured  in  different  places  of  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Worcefterfhire  and  Stafford  (hire.  The  Englifh  carpets,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Axminfter,  Wilton,  and  Kidderminfter,  though  but  a  late  manu¬ 
facture,  greatly  excel  in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are  extreme¬ 
ly  durable  ;  and  confequently  are  a  vaft  faving  to  the  nation.  Paper,  which 
till  very  lately  was  imported  in  vaft  quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  is 
now  made  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  moft  neceffary  as  well  as 
beneficial  manufacture.  The  parliament,  of  late,  has  given  encouragement 
for  reviving  the  manufacture  of  falt-petre,  which  was  firft  attempted  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  was  dropt  afterwards  in  favour  of  the  Eafl- 
Ir.dia  company  ;  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  an  immenfe 
benefit,  as  well  as  fecurity  to  the  nation. 

After  all  that  has  been  Paid  on  this  head,  the  feats  of  manufactures,  and 
confequently  of  trade,  in  England,  are  fluctuating  :  they  will  always  follow 
thofe  places  where  living  is  cheap  and  taxes  are  eafy  ;  for  this  reafon  they 
have  been  obftrved  of  late  to  remove  towards  the  northern  counties,  where 
provifions  are  in  plenty,  and  the  land-tax  very  low  ;  add  to  this,  that  pro¬ 
bably,  in  a  few  years,  the  inland  navigations,  which  are  opening  in  many 
parts  of  England,  will  make  vaft  alterations  on  its  internal  ftate. 

A  Short  View  of  the  Stocks,  or  Public  Funds  in  England  -with  am 

Historical  Account  of  the  East  India,  the  Bank,  and  the  South 

Compani  es. 

By  the  word  Stock  waa  originally  meaut,  a  particular  fum  of_money 
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contributed  to  tbe  eftablifhing  a  fund  to  enable  a  company  to  carry  on  a  cer> 
tain  trade,  by  means  of  which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and 
received  a  fhare  in  the  profit  made  thereby,  in  proportion  to  the  money  em¬ 
ployed.  But  this  term  has  been  extended  farther,  though  improperly,  to 
fignify  any  fum  of  money  that  has  been  lent  to  the  government,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  receiving  a  certain  intereft  till  the  money  is  repaid,  and  which  makes 
a  part  of  the  national  debt.  As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  government  and 
the  public  companies  is  efteemed  preferable  to  that  of  any  private  perfon  ; 
as  the  itocks  are  negociable  and  may  be  fold  at  any  time  ;  and  as  the  intereft. 
is  always  punctually  paid  when  due  ;  fo  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  bor¬ 
row  money  on  a  lower  intereft  than  what  might  be  obtained  from  {ending  it 
to  private  perlons,  where  there  is  often  fome  danger  of  i  jfing  both  principal 

and  intereft.  #  . 

But  as  every  capital  ftock  or  fund  of  a  company  is  raifed  for  a  particular 
purpofe,  and  limited  by  government  to  a  certain  fum,  it  neceffarily  follows, 
that  when  that  fund  is  completed,  no  ftock  can  be  bought  of  the  company  ; 
though  fliares,  already  purchafed,  may  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  ano¬ 
ther.  This  bang  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  original  value  of  the  (bares,  and  what  is  given  for  them  when  tranf- 
ferred  ;  for  if  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent 
about  felling,  will  not  part  with  his  fhare  without  a  eonfiderable  profit  to  hirn- 
felf :  and  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  difpofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to 
buy,  the  value  of  fuch  (bares  will  naturally  fall,  in  proportion  to  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  thofe  who  want  to  turn  their  ftock  into  fpecie. 

Tbefe  obfervations  may  ferve  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  nature  of 
that  unjuftifiable  and  diihoneft  pradice  called  Stock  jobbing,  the  myftery  of 
which  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  this  ;  the  perfons  concerned  in  that 
pradice,  who  are  denominated  Stock  jobbers,  make  contrads  to  buy  or  fell  at 
a  certain  diftant  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  particular  (lock  ;  again  ft  which 
time  they  endeavour,  according  as  their  con  trad  is,  either  to  raife  or  lower 
fuch  ftock,  by  fpreading  rumours,  and  fiditious  (lories,  in  order  to  induce 
people  either  to  fell  out  in  a  hurry,  and  confequently  cheap,  if  they  are  to  de¬ 
liver  (lock  ;  or  to  become  unwilling  to  fell  it,  and  confequently  to  make  it 
dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive  (lock. 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contrads  are  not  in  general  poffeffed  of  any 
real  ftock  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  they  are  to  receive  or  deliver  the 
quantity  they  have  contraded  for,  they  only  pay  fuch  a  fum  of  money  as 
makes  the  difference  between  the  price  the  (lock  was  at,  when  they  made  the 
contrad,  and  the  price  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the  contrad  is  fulfilled  ;  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons  not  worth  tool,  to  matte  conti ads  foi 
the  buying  or  felling  ioo,oocl.  ftock.  In  the  language  of  Exchange  Alley, 
the  buyer  is  in  this  cafe  called  the  Bull,  and  the  teller  the  Bear ;  one  is  toi 
raifing  or  tofiing  up,  and  the  other  for  lowering  or  trampling  upon  tbe 

ftock.  . 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  fet  of  men,  who,  though  of  higher  rank, 
may  properly  enough  cotne  under  the  fame  denomination.  Thefe  are  tne 
great  monied  men,  who  are  dealers  in  ftock,  and  contradors  with  the  govei  n- 
ment  whenever  any  money  is  to  be  borrowed.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  not  fidi¬ 
tious,  but  real  buyers  and  fellers  of  ftock;  but  by  raifing  falfe  hopes,  or 
creating  groundltfs  fears,  by  pretending  to  buy  or  (ell  large  quantities  oi  (lock 
on  a  fudden,  by  ullng  the  forementioned  fet  of  men  as  their  inftruments,  and 
other  like  pradices,  they  are  enabled  to  raife  ot  fall  ftocks  one  or  two  per 
cent,  at  pleafure. 

Howeyer,  the  real  value  of  one  ftock  above  another,  on  account  of  its  being 
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more  profitable  to  tlie  proprietors,  or  any  thing  that  will  really,  or  only  in  ima¬ 
gination,  affeft  the  credit  of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  government,  by  which 
that  credit  is,  fecured,  muft  naturally  have  a  confiderable  effeft  on  the  hocks. 
Thus,  with  refpeft  to  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors,  a  fhare  in  the  flock  of  a 
trading  company  which  produces  5I.  or  61.  per  cent,  per  annum,  muft  be 
more  valuable  than  an  annnity  with  government  fecurity,  that  produces  no 
more  than  3I.  or  4I.  per  cent,  per  annum  :  and  confequently  fuch  flock  mull 
fell  at  a  higher  price  than  fuch  an  annuity.  Though  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  a  fhare  in  the  fleck  oi  a  trading  company  producing  5I.  or  61.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  will  not  fetch  fo  much  money  at  market  as  a  government  annuity 
producing  the  fame  fum,  becaufe  the  fecurity  of  the  company  is  not  reckoned 
equal  to  that  of  the  government,  and  the  continuance  of  their  paying  fo  much 
per  annum  is  more  precarious,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

As  the  flocks  of  the  Eaft  India,  the  Bank,  and  the  South  Sea  Companies, 
are  diftinguifhed  by  different  denominations,  and  are  of  a  very  different  na¬ 
ture  we  fhall  give  a  fhort  hiftory  of  each  of  them,  together  with  an  account; 
of  the  different  flocks  each  is  poffefTed  of,  beginning  with  the  Eaft  India 
company,  as  the  firfl  eflablifhed. 

East  India  company]  We  have  already  given  fome  account  of  this 
company,  as  being  the  capital  commercial  objeft  in  England.  The  firft  idea 
of  it  was  formed  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  but  it  has  fince  admitted  of  vaft 
alterations.  Its  fhares,  or  fubferiptions.  Were  originally  only  50I.  fterling, 
and  its  capital  only  369,891b  5s.  but  the  diieftors  having  a  confiderable 
dividend  to  make  in  167 6,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by 
which  the  fhares  were  doubled,  and  confequently  each  become  of  icoh  value, 
and  the  capital  739,982b  10s.  to  which  capital,  if  963,639b  the  profits  of  the 
company  to  the  year  1685,  be  added,  the  whole  flock  will  be  found  to 
be  1,703,102b  Though  the  eftablifhment  of  this  company  was  vindicated 
in  the  cleareft  manner  by  Sir  Jofiah  Child  and  other  able  advocates,  yet  the 
partiality  which  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  had  for  his  favourite 
African  trade,  the  Ioffes  it  fuftair.ed  in  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  Revo¬ 
lutions  which  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Indoftan,  damped  the  ardour  of 
the  people  to  fuppert  it  ;  fo  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  warn 
broke  out  with  France,  it  was  in  a  very  indifferent  fituation.  This  was  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  its  having  no  parliamentary  fanftion,  whereby  its  flock 
often  fold  for  one  half  lefs  than  it  was  really  worth  :  and  it  was  refolved  that  a 
new  company  fhould  be  ereftfd  under  the  authority  of  parliament. 

The  oppofition  given  to  all  the  public  fpirited  meafures  of  king  William, 
by  faftion,  rendered  this  propofal  a  matter  of  vaft  difficulty ;  but  at  laft, 
after  many  parliamentary'  enquiries,  the  new  fubfeription  prevailed  ;  and  the 
fubferibers,  upon  advancing  two  millions  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent,  ob¬ 
tained  an  aft  of  parliament  in  their  favour.  The  old  company,  however,  re¬ 
tained  a  vaft  intereft  both  in  the  parliament  and  nation  ;  and  the  aft  being 
found  in  fome  refpefts  defeftive,  fo  violent  a  ftruggle  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies  arofe,  that  in  the  year  1702,  they  were  united  by  an  indenture  tri¬ 
partite.  In  the  year  1708,  the  yearly  fund  of  8  percent,  for  two  millions, 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of  i,2co,ocol.  to  the  public,  without 
an  additional  intereft, for  which  confide) ation  the  company  obtained  a  prolon¬ 
gation  of  its  exclufive  privileges  ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  them, 
under  the  title  of  The  Unittd  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft 
.Indies.”  Its  exclufive  right  of  ttade  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
a  farther  fum  was  lent  by  the  company  in  1730  ;  by  which,  though  the  com- 
■  pany’s  privileges  were  extended  for  thirty  three  years,  yet  the  intereft  of 
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their  capital,  which  then  amounted  to  3,190,000!.  was  reduced  to  three  per 
cent,  and  called  the  India  three  per  cent,  annuities. 

Thofe  annuities  are  different  from  the  trading  (lock  of  the  company,  the 
proprietors  of  which,  inflead  of  receiving  a  regular  annuity,  have,  according 
to  their  different  {hares,  a  dividend  of  the  profits  ariling  from  the  company’s 
trade  :  and  that  dividend  nfes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumtlances  of 
the  company,  either  real,  cr,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  pretended.  A  proprie¬ 
tor  of  {lock  to  the  amount  of  5C0I.  formerly  had,  but  now  of  icocl.  whether 
man  or  woman,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a  right  to  be  a  manager,  and  to  give 
a  vote  in  the  general  council.  Two  thoufand  pounds  is  the  qualification  for 
a  director  :  the  directors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the  chairman, 
and  deputy  chairman,  who  may  be  re-elebted  in  turn,  fix  a  year,  for  four 
years  fucceffively.  The  chairman  has  a  falary  of  ^ool.  a  year,  and  each  of 
the  directors  150I.  The  meetings,  or  court  of  directors,  are  to  be  held  at 
leaf!  once  a  week  ;  but  are  commonly  oftener,  being  fummoned,  as  occaiicn 
requires.  Out  of  the  body  of  directors  are  chofen  feveral  committees,  who 
have  the  peculiar  infpebtion  of  certain  branches  of  the  company’s  bufinefs,  as 
the  committee  of  correfpondence,  a  committee  of  treafury,  a  houfe  committee, 
a  committee  of  warehoufe,  a  committee  of  {hipping,  a  committee  of  accounts, 
a  committee  oflawfuits,  and  a  committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private 
trade  ;  who  have  under  them  a  Secretary,  cafhier,  clerks,  and  warehoufe* 
keepers. 

The  amazing  territorial  acquifitions  of  this  company,  computed  then  to  be 
287,000  fquare  miles,  and  containing  thirty  millions  of  people,  was  necef- 
farily  attended  with  a  proportionable  increal'e  of  trade*  ;  and  this  joined  to 
the  diffenlions  among  its  managers  both  at  home  and  abroad,greatly  engag¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  legiflature.  A  reftridtion  has  cccafionally  been  laid 
on  their  dividends  for  a  certain  time.  From  the  report  of  the  committee  ia 
1  773>  appointed  by  parliament  on  Indian  affairs,  it  appeared  that  the  India 
Company,  from  the  year  1708  to  1770,  for  the  {pace  of  forty-feven  years 
and  a  half,  divided  the  fum  of  12,000,000!.  or  above  280,000!.  per  annum, 
which,  on  a  capital  of  3,190,000b  amounted  to  above  eight  and  a  half  per¬ 
cent,  and  that  at  the  lalt  mentioned  period  it  appeared,  that  belides  the  above 
dividend,  the  capital  ftock  of  the  company  had  been  iucreafed  i8o,eocI. 
Confiderable  alterations  were  made  in  the  affairs  and  conftrtution  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company  by  an  adt  paffed  in  1773,  in  titled,  “  An  adt  for  cf- 
“  tablifhing  certain  rules  and  dfders,  for  the  future  management  of  che  affairs 
“  of  the  haft  India  Company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.”  It  was 
thereby  enabled,  that  the  court  of  direbtors  fhould,  in  future,  be  elebted  for 
four  years  ;  fix  members  annually,  but  none  to  hold  their  feats  longer  than 
four  years.  That  no  perfon  fhould  vote  at  the  elebtion  of  the  diredtors, 
who  had  not  poffeffed  their  ftock  twelve  months.  That  the  ftock  of  quali¬ 
fication  fhould,  inftead  of  500k  as  it  had  formerly  been,  be  loocl.  That 
the  mayor’s  court  of  Calcutta  fhould  for  the  future,  be  confined  to  fmail 
mercantile  caufes,  to  which  only  its  jurifdibtion  extended  before  the"  territo¬ 
rial  acquifition.  That  in  lieu  of  this  court,  thus  taken  away,  a  new 
one  be  eltabiifhed,  confuting  of  a  chief  juft  ice  and  three  puifne  judges  ;  and 

that 

*  According  to  lists  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Company  employed  no 
fhips  and  »i/o  men. 

BttWfromllldi*  a“d  EUr°Pe  "n  “rryinS  CaTg0e  3  t0  and£  7o  {hips  and  7130  men- 

6  Faucets  320 

In  the  country  trade,  and  from  China  3 1  Grabs  72c* 
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that  thefe  judges  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  That  a  fuperiority  be  given 
to  the  pretidency  of  Bengal,  over  the  other  prefidencies  in  India.  That  the 
righto!  nominating  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  ftiould  be  veiled  in 
thecrown.  The  falaries  of  the  judges  were  alfo  fix.ed,  at  3oool.  to  the  chief 
juflice,  and  6000b  a  year  to  each  of  the  other  three.  The  appointments  of 
the  governor  general  and  council  were  alfo  fixed,  the  firil  at  25,000b  and  the 
four  others  at  10,000!.  each  annually.  This  was  certainly  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  act,  and  an  immenfe  power  and  influence  were  thereby  added  to  the 
crown.  But  no  proportional  benfit  has  hitherto  refulted  to  the  company; 
on  the  contrary,  the  new  eftablifhed  court  of  juflice  paid  fo  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  to  the  ufages  of  that 
country,  as  to  occafion  the  moft  alarming  difeontents  among  the  natives  and 
great  diffatisfa&ion  eveq  among  the  company’s  own  fervants. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  then  fecretary  of  ftate, 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  new  regulating  the  company,  under  the  fuppohti- 
on  of  the  incompetency  of  the  diredlors,  and  the  prefent  infolvent  ftate  of  the 
company. 

The  bill paffed  the  commons;  but,  it  feems  by  the  fecret  influence  of  the 
crown, an  oppolition  was  formed  againft  it  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  asplacing 
too  dangerous  a  power  in  the  hands  of  any  men,  and  which  would  be  fure  to 
operate  againft  the  neceffary  power  of  the  crown  ;  and,  after  long  debates, 
it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  peers.  The  confequence 
of  this,  was  the  downfall  of  the  miniftry,  and  a  general  revolution  of  the 
cabinet. 

By  the  n^w  bill,  which  palled  at  the  clofe  of  the  feffion  1  yS^.,  three  things 
were  intended. 

Firil,  the  eftablifhing  a  power  of  controul,  in  this  kingdom,  by  which  the 
executive  government  in  India  is  to  be  connected  with  that  over  the  reft  of 
the  empire. 

Secondly,  the  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  company’s  fervants  in  India, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  prevailed  there. 

Thirdly,  the  providing  for  the  punifhment  of  thole  perfons  who  (hall, 
neverthelefs,  continue  in  the  pradlice  of  crimes  which  have  brought  difgrace 
upon  the  country. 

Accordingly,  fix  perfons  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  as  commiffion- 
ers  for  the  affairs  of  India,  of  which  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  bein^r,  /hall  be  two,  and  the  prefi- 
dent  is  to  have  the  calling  vote,  if  equally  divided.  New  commiflioners  to 
be  appointed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown.  This  board  is  to  fuperintend, 
diredl  and  controul  all  a£ls,  operations,  and  concerns  which  in  any  wife  relate 
to  the  civil  and  military  government  or  revenues  of  the  Britifh  territorial  pof- 
ftfiionsin  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  are  fworn  to  execute  the  feveral  powers 
and  trulls  repoled  in  them  without  favour  or  affedlion,  prejudice  or  malice,  to 
any  perlon  whatever.  The  court  of  diredlors  of  the  company  are  to  deliver 
to  this  board  all  minutes,  orders,  and  refolutions  of  themfelves,  and  of  the 
courts  of  proprietors,  and  copies  of  all  letters,  orders,  and  inftrudtions  pro- 
pofed  to  be  fent  abroad,  for  their  approbation  or  alteration.  None  to  be  fent 
until  after  fuch  previous  communication  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.  The 
directors  are  ilill  to  appoint  the  fervants  abroad,  but  the  king  has  a  power  by 
liis  fecretary  of  ftate  to  recal  either  of  the  governors  or  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cils,  or  any  perfon  holding  any  office  under  the  company  in  their  fettlements, 
and  make  void  their  appointment.  By  this  bill  there  is  given  to  the  governor 
and  council  of  Bengal,  a  controul  over  the  other  prefidencies  in  all  points  which 
relate  to  any  tranfadlions  with  the  country  powers,  to  peace  and  war,  or  to 
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the  application  of  their  forces  or  revenues  :  but  the  council  of  Bengal  are  fub- 
jedfed  to  the  abfolute  direction  of  the  company  at  home,  and  in  all  cafes,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  immediate  danger  and  necefltty,  reftrained  from  acting  without 
orders  received  from  hence. 

The  flock  of  the  Eaft  India  company  exclufive  of  their  original  capital 
flock,  on  the  ift  March  1802,  was  5,836,3321.  in  this  account  the  article 
of  dead  flock  is  valued  at  400,000b  according  to  the  award  of  Lord  Godol- 
phin  in  1702,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  fums  of  money,  expended  in  build¬ 
ings,  fortifications,  &c.  by  the  lateft  advices  from  India,  amount  to 
9,408,257b  The  Company’s  fales  from  1  ft  March  i8or,  to  iftMarch  1802, 
were  6,630,487b  Private  trade-goods  2,304,725b  and  Neutral  property- 
220,  775b  being  in  all  9,155,987b 

The  gradual  increafe  of  our  Eaft  India  poflcffions,  to  their  prefent  aftonifh- 
mg  magnitude,  has  effected  a  total  change  on  the  complexion  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company.  There  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  capacity  of  the 
Eaft  India  directors,  feledled  from  the  moft  refpedfable  of  the  mercantile 
clafs  in  London,  -is  fully  adequate  to  the  management  of  the  moft  extenftve 
commercial  tranfadlions,  and  even  to  the  direction  of  the  concerns  of  a  limited 
territory ;  but  furely  other  qualities  are  requifite  for  the  government  of  an 
immenle  country,  equal  in  extent,  and  population,  to  any  two  European 
kingdoms  ;  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  by  inftituting  a  board  of  controul,  was  intended 
as  a  remedy  for  this  defedl ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  fyftem,  accommoda¬ 
ted  to  the  originally  humble  views  of  the  Ealt  India  Company,  can  ever  by 
any  partial  amelioration  be  adapted  to  their  prefent  ftate  of  power,  fplendor, 
and  extenlive  dominion  ;  it  is  not  impoffible,  however,  that  in  a  few  years, 
when  old  prejudices  and  interefted  considerations  {hall  have  given  way  to  more 
enlarged  political  views,  a  new  and  more  liberal  fyftem  may  arife,  by  which 
Great  Britain  may  be  enabled  to  reap  all  the  advantage  die  has  reafon  to  expedt, 
from  an  unlimited  intercourfe  with  fo  rich,  and  fo  extenftve  a  country. 

Bank  of  Englbnd.J  The  company  of  the  bank  was  incorporated  by 
parliament,  in  the  5m  and  6th  year  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  by  the 
name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  loan  of  1,200,000!.  granted  to  the  government  ;  for  which  the 
fubfcribers  received  almoft  8  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the  company  are  not 
to  borrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlefs  by  adl  of  parliament  ;  they  are  not 
to  trade,  or  fuffer  any  perfon  in  trufl  for  them  to  trade  in  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandne  ;  but  they  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  or  felling  bullion, 
and  foreign  gold  and  filver  coin,  Sec. 

By  an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  8  and  9th  year  of  William  III.  they 
were  empowered  to  enlarge  their  capital  (lock  to  2,201,!  7  il.  10s.  It  was 
t  icn  alfo  enadfed,  that  Bank  flock  fhould  be  a  perfonal  and  not  a  real  eftate  ; 
that  no  contradt  either  in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  Bank  flock, 
inould  be  good  in  law,  unlefs  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  within  feven 
days,  and  the  flock  transferred  in  fourteen  days,  and  that  it  fhould  be 
telony,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the 

,  ,!\n  01  an)  *e*ded  Banx  bill,  or  any  Bank-note,  or  to  alter  or  erafe  luch 

bills  or  notes. 

By  another  adt,  paffed  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  the  company  were  im- 
powere  to  augment  their  capital  to  4,402,343b  and  they  then  advanced 
400,000.  more  to  the  government  :  and  in  1714  they  advanced  another 
loan  of  1,5100,0001. 

In  the  third  year  of  king  George  I.  the  intereft  of  their  capital  flock  was 
re  uce  to  5  per  cent,  when  the  Bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  Ex- 
c  eqaer  1  s  as  amonnted  to  2,ooo,ocol.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of 
oo,ogq1.  and  it  was  declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  call  from  their  mem¬ 
bers. 
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bers,  in  proportion  to  their  interefts  in  their  capital  flock,  fuch  fums  of 
money  as  in  a  general  court  fhould  be  found  neceffary. 

After  this  the  Bank  reduced  the  intereflof  the  2,oco,oocl.  lent  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed  feveral  other  annuities,  which 
were  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  government  and  the  national  debt  due  to 
the  Bank,  reduced  to  1,600, cool.  But  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  to 
fupply  the  government  with  i,6oo,oool.  at  three  per  cent,  which  fs  now 
called  the  three  per  cent  annuities  :  fo  that  the  government  was  now  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  company  3,200,000!.  the  one  half  carrying  4,  and  the  other  3 
per  cent. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of  986,800!.  due  to 
them  in  the  Exchequer  bills  unfatisfied,  on  the  duties  for  licences  to  fell  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  by  retail,  fhould  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of 
an  annuity  of  39,442!.  the  intereft  of  that  fum  at  4  per  cent.  The  com¬ 
pany  alto  agreed  to  advance  the  farther  fum  of  i,ooo,oool.  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arifing  by  the  malt  and  land-tax,  at  4 
per  cent,  for  Exchequer  bills  to  be  iffued  for  that  purpofe  ;  in  confideration 
of  which  the  company  were  enabled  to  augment  their  capital  with  986,800k 
the  intereft  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities,  was  reduced  to 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  December,  1757,  and  from  that 
time  to  carry  only  3  per  cent. 

As  the  Bank  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money  than  what 
they  deemed  neceffary  to  anfwer  their  ordinary  and  extraordinary  demands, 
they  could  not  conveniently  take  out  of  their  current  cafh  fo  large  a  fum  as  a 
million,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh  the  government,  without 
either  leffening  that  fum  they  employed  in  difeounting,  buying  gold  and  iilver, 
&  c.  (which  would  have  been  very  difad  vantageous  to  them),  or  inventing  fome 
method  that  fhould  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  the  million  in  cafh.  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid  Exchequer  bills,  they  chofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  which  fully  anfwers  their  end. 

They  opened  a  fubfeription,  which  they  renew  annually,  for  a  million  of 
money  ;  wherein  the  fubferibers  advance  10  per  cent,  and  enter  into  a  contradl 
to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  the  Bank  (hall  call  upon 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  10  per  cent,  fo  advanced  :  in  confi¬ 
deration  of  which,  the  Bank  pays  the  fubferibers  4  per  cent,  intereft  for  the 
money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the  whole  fum  they  agree 
to  furnifh  ;  and  in  cafe  a  call  fhould  be  upon  them  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  thereof,  the  Bank  farther  agrees  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  fuch  fum  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  this  means  the  Bank  obtains  all 
the  purpofes  of  keeping  a  million  of  money  by  them  ;  and  though  the  fub¬ 
feribers,  if  no  call  is  made  upon  them,  (which  is  in  general  the  cafe),  receive 
fix  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains 
the  fum  of  23,5001.  per  annum  by  the  contradl  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  : 

The  Bank  receives  from  the  government  for  the  advance 
of  a  million 

1  he  Bank  pays  to  the  fubferibers  who  advance  ioo,oool. 
s.  an£f  engage  to  pay  (when  called  for)  900,0001.  more 

The  clear  gain  to  the  Bank  therefore  is 


^.30,000 

6,500 

23,500 


This 
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This  is  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company  fhould  make  no  call 
on  the  fubfcribers,  which  they  will  be  very  unwilling  to  do,  becaufe  it  would 
not  only  leffen  their  profit,  but  affeft  the  public  credit  in  general. 

Bank  ftock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading  ftock,  fince  with  this 
they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign  gold  and  filver,  in  difconnting  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  #,.&c.  Befides  which,  they  are  allowed  by  the  government  very 
confiderable  fums  annually  for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office.  All  which  advantages  render  a  fhare  in  their  ftock  very  valuable ; 
though  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eaft  India  ftock.  The  company  make 
dividends  of  the  profits  half  yearly,  of  which  notice  is  publicly  given  ;  when 
thofe  who  have  occafion  for  their  money,  may  readily  receive  it;  but  private 
perfons,  if  they  judge  convenient,  are  permitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and 
to  have  their  intereft  added  to  the  principal. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
twenty-four  dire&ors,  who  are  annually  elefted  by  the  general  court,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  Eaft  India  company.  Thirteen,  or  more,  compofe  a 
court  of  directors  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  moft  ferious  danger  to  which  the  Bank  of  England  is  expofed  is  that 
-of  being  drained  of  its  fpecie.  It  may  be  fubje&ed  to  this  drain  from  the 
operation  of  various  caufes;  from  a  tranfitory  alarm,  or  from  the  more  per¬ 
manent  influence  of  an  excels  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint 
price.  In  the  year  1797,  owing  to  a  generally  prevalent  alarm  about  hof- 
tile  invafion,  a  very  great  demand  took  place  for  fpecie.  The  run  became 
fo  great  on  feveral  banks  in  the  north  of  England,  that  they  were  unable  to 
anfwer  the  demands  made  upon  them  ;  by  their  failure  the  alarm  fpread,  and 
the  demand  for  guineas  was  transferred  to  London,  and  continued  fo  long, 
that  the  direftors  of  the  bank  applied  to  the  minifter.  In  confequence  of 
which  an  order  of  the  privy-council  was  iffued,  prohibiting  the  Bank  from 
paying  in  fpecie,  either  notes  or  dividends.  An  aft  of  parliament  was  foon 
after  paffed,  extending  the  prohibition  to  the  24th  July  following.  It  was 
afterwards  continued  till  one  month  after  the  war,  and  feems  now  to  be 
adopted  as  a  permanent  regulation.  Although  the  defenders  of  this  meafure 
conftantly  alledged  that  the  fame  reafon  exifted  for  its  continuance,  which 
Tendered  it  originally  neceffary,  yet  it  ought  to  be  recolle&ed,  that  it  is  a 
perverfion,  or  at  leaft  a  modification  of  thofe  principles,  on  which  alone  a 
fyftem  of  paper  credit  can  be  folidly  reared.  The  immediate  convertibility 
•of  any  paper  currency  into  fpecie,  is  the  natural  check  to  excelfive  iffue,  and 
the  only  fure  preventative  of  depreciation.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  derived 
from  the  nature  of  things,  for  which  no  adequate  fubftitute  can  be  found. 
The  ftanding  principles  of  policy  ought  not  to  be  too  raffily  fubjefted  to  the 
modifications  of  a  limited  expediency.  When  principles  are  once  fhaken 
there  exifts  a  neceffity  for  the  creation  of  difcretionary  power,  which  is  a 
perilous  expedient,  and  ought  only  to  be  the  laft  refort  of  an  over-ruling  ne- 
■ceffity.  The  radical  objeftion  to  power  not  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  fixed 
laws,  is  the  difficulty  of  guarding  againft  the  abufes  to  which  it  is  liable 
when  placed  in  incapable  hands.  In  all  cafes  of  political  confufion  or  de¬ 
rangement,  if  this  has  not  been  the  fource,  it  has  at  leaft  aggravated  the 
evil.  It  has  operated  as  one  of  the  many  facilitating  caufes,  by  whofe  joint 
effedt  the  feeds  of  mifchief  have  been  at  length  brought  to  maturity.  By  the 
reftraining  law  the  Bank  direftors  are  entrufted  with  the  power  of  regulating 
the  whole  currency  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  either  narrowing  the  fcale  of 
commercial  operations,  or  facilitating  its  expanfion.  The  Bank  of  England 

I  i  is 

*  At  4  per  cent,  till  the  year  177 3,  when  it  was  advanced  to  fiv*> 
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ls'not  tD  be  confide  red  as  a  private  corporation  a&ing  upon  the  narrow  grounds 
of  private  profptrity,  and  moving  along  with  the  veil  of  commercial  world, 
but  as  a  prefiding  power  poflt.  fling  an  extraneous  purchaft,  guiding  and 
directing  thefyflem  on  the  comp  re  hen  five  views  of  public  utility.  Whether 
fuch  an  important  charge  be  properly  entrufttd  to  a  body  of  merchants,  we 
do  not  think  ourfelves  competent  to  determine.  It  is  alledged  that  an  eg- 
Ctflive  ifliie  has  already  taken  place,  and  confequently  a  depreciation  of  the 
currency  ;  fora  proof  of  this  fa&  we  are  referred  to  the  ufuaf  tells,  a  low- 
exchange,  and  a  permanent  excels  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint 
price.  By  thofe  who  argue  on  the  other  fide,  thefe  effefils  are  traced  to 
different  caufes,  and  the  excefsof  ifi'iic  *  which  has  taken  place,  is  accounted 
for  by  a  difplacement  of  guineas,  an  increafiug  trade,  and  the  Operation  of 
taxes  in  railing  the  price  of  commodities. 

The  officers  and  fervants  of  this  company  are  very  numerous. 

South  StA  company. J  During  the  long  war  with  France  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the  jailors  of  the  royal  navy  being  neglected, 
and  they  receiving  tickets,  in  Head  of  money,  were  frequently  obliged,  by 
their  necefiities,  to  fell,  their  tickets  to  avaricious  men  at  thedifcouut  of  4.0I. 
and  fometimes  70I  per  cent.  By  this,  and  other  means,  the  debts  of  the 
nation  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to  9,3.71,321!  fell 
into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.  Qn  which  Mr.  Harley,  at  that  time  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a  fcheme  to 
allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencies  61-  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  to  incorporate  them,  in  oilier  to  their  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South 
Sea  ;  and  they  were  accordi  ngly  incorporated  under  the  title  of,  “  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  fifhery,  See.” 

Though  this  company  feemed  formed  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  minifiry  never  thought  leriotifly,  during  the  courfe  of  the  War, 
about  making  any  fetdeir.ent  on  the  coatl  of  South  America,  which  was  what 
flattered  the  expectations  of  the  people;  nor  was  it  indeed  ever  carried  into 
execution,  or  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by  this  Company,  except  the  Afliento, 
in  puriuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  furnifhing  the  Spaniards  with  Ne¬ 
groes,  of  which  this  company  was  deprived  upon  receiving  igG,CCo1.  in  lieu 
of  all  claims  upon  Spain,  by  a  convention  between  the  courts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Spain,  foon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
at  6  percent.  In  the  tbit d  of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  whole  was  re¬ 
duced  to  y  per  cent,  and  they  advanced  two  millions  more  to  the  government 
at  the  lame  interefl.  By  the  (Elute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared, 
that  this  company  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  national  debts; 
in  cohfideiation  of  which,  thfc  company  were  empowered  to  augment  their 
capital  according  to  the  fums  they  fhould  difeharge :  and  for  enabling  the 
company  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchaling  annuities,  exchanging  for  ready 
money  new  Exchequer  bills,  carrying  on  their  trade,  &c.  the  company  might, 
by  fuch  means  as  they  fhould  think  proper,  raife  fuch  iums  of  money  as  in  a 
general  couit  of  the  company  fhould  be  judged  neceflary.  i  he  company 
were  alfo  empowered  to  raife  money  on  the  contracts,  bonds,  or  obligations, 
under  their  comoiou  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  public  flock.  But  if  the 
fub-governor,  deputy-governor,  or  other  members  of  the  company,  fhould 

purchafe 

*  During  three  years  ending  in  December  1795,  the  average  quantity  of  Bank  of  Et  g' 
land  notes  iu  circulation  is  bated  by  Mr.  i  horntgp  to  have  been  n>975>573l-  1°  I°°3> 

according  to  account  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commoas,  they  amounted  to 
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purcbafe  lands  or  revenues  cf  the  crown,  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or 
lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on  any  blanch  of  the  revenue,  other  than 
£iych  part  Qtdy  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  wa.s  granted  by  parliament,  inch 
fob  governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company,  (hould  forfeit  treble  the 
a&hicnf  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme,  tranfaded  hr  the  year  1720,  was  executed 
Upon  the  1  aft.  mentioned  flatute.  The  company  had  at  firit  fet  out  with  good 
fuccefs,  acd  the  value  of  their  (lock,  for  the  firft  five  years,  had  rifeoi  fader 
than. that  of  any  other  company  ;  and  his  majeftv,  after  pur'chafing  19,000!. 
4ock,  had  condefeended  to  be- their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  lituatiqri 
when,  taking  advantage  of  tire  ah  ore  flatute,  the  South  Sea  bubble  was 
proje&ed.  The  pretended  defign  of  which  was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying 
00  trad«:to dhe  South  Sea,  and  purchafing  annuities,  3id.  paid  to  the  other 
Companies  3  and  propofals  were  printed  and  diftributed,  fhewing  the '  a'dva'n* 
taggs  of  the  deligo.  and  'i muting  perloos  into  it.  The  fum  ueceffary  for 
carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits  that  were  to  aisle  from'  it,  were 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  fliares,  or  fubfcriptioris,  to  be  pnrehafed  by 
pgrfoBS  difpofed  to  adventure  theiein.  And  the  better  to  carry  on  fbe  -de¬ 
ception,  the  direftors  engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends;  and  a  flu  ally 
declared,  that  every  icol.  original  flock  would  yield  50I.  per  annum  :  wb'ch 
opcafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their  flock,  that  a  fliare  of  tool,  was  fold  for 
So?)l.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  before  the  end  of  September  ft 
fell  to  150I.  by  which  multitudes  were  ruined,  and  ffreh  a  feene  of  diltrefs 
bccafioned,  as  is  fcaTcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  coniequencss-  of  this  in, 
famous  fcheme  are  too  well  known  ;  moil  of  the  direflors  were  feverely  fined, 
fo  the  lqfs  of  nearly  all  their  property  ;  fame  of  whom  bad  no  hand  in  the 
deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ;  but  it  ‘was  agreed  they  ought  to  have 
qppofed  and  prevented  it. 

By  a  flatute  of  the  6th  of  George  II  it  was  enafted,  thpt  from  and  after 
the  24th  of  June,  1733,  the  capital  flock  of  this  company,  which  amounted 
to-  1,463,1  id.  8s.  L’d.  and  the  fhares  of  the  refpeflive  proprietors  fhotlld  be 
divided  iota  four  eqtial  parts  5  three-fourths  of  which  fhould  be  converted 
into  a  Joint  flock,  attended  with  annuities  after  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until 
redemption  by  parliament,  and  fhould  be  called  the  Nctv  South  Sea  annuj- 
ties,  and  the  other  fourth  part  fhould  remain  in  the  company  as  a  trading 
capital  flock  attended  with  the  refidueof  the  annuities  or  funds  payable  at 
fhg  Exchequer  to  the  company  for  their  whole  capital,  till  redemption  :  and 
attended  with  the  fame  fums  always  allowed  for  the  charge  of  management, 
with  all  effeAs,  profits  of  trade,  debts,  privileges,  and  advantages  belong¬ 
ing  tQ  the  South  Sea  company.  That  the  accountant  of  the  company  (hould, 
twice  every  year,  at  Chrillmas  and  Midfummer,  ot  within  one  month  after, 
ftate  an  account  of  the  company’s  affairs,  which  fhould  be  laid  before  the  next 
general  court,  in  order  to  their  declaring  a  dividend  ;  and  all  dividends  (hould 
be  made  out  of  the  clear  profits,  and  {hould  not  exceed  what  the  company 
might  reafonably  divide  without  incurring  any  farther  debt  ;  provided  that 
the  company  fhould  not  at  any  time  divide  more  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
Until  their  debts  were  difeharged  ;  and  the  South  Sea  company,  and- their 
trading  flock,  (hould,  exclulively  form  the  new  joint  flock  of  annuities,  be  li¬ 
able  to  all  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  company  ;  and  that  the  company 
fhould  caufe  to  be  kept  within  the  city  of  London,  an  office  and  boo~ks,  in 
which  all  transfer  of  the  new  annuities  fhould  be  entered  and  figned  by  the 
party  making  fuch  transfer,  or  his  attorney  ;  and  the  perfon  to  whom  fuch 
Cteasfer  fhould  be  made,  or  his  attorney,  fhould  underwrite  his  accep- 

I  i  2  tance  ; 
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tance  ;  and  no  other  method  of  transferring  the  annuities  (hould  be  good  in 
law- 

The  annuities  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  other,  are  now  reduced  to  3!. 
per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  governor,  fub  governor,  deputy* 
governor,  and  twenty-one  directors  ;  but  no  perfon  is  qualified  to  be  gover¬ 
nor,  his  majefty  excepted,  unlefs  fuch  governor  has,  in  his  own  name  and 
right,  5OC0I.  in  the  trading  ftock ;  the  fub-governor  is  to  have  4000I.  the 
deputy-governor  3000I.  and  a  director  icool.  in  the  fame  ftock.  In  every 
general  court,  every  member  having  in  his  own  name  and  right  500I.  in  tra¬ 
ding  ftock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  2000I.  two  votes  ;  if  3000I.  three  votes,  and  if 
5C00I.  four  votes. 

The  Eaft  India  company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  South  Sea  com¬ 
pany,  are  the  only  incorporated  bodies  to  which  the  government  is  indebted, 
except  the  million  Bank,  whofe  capital  is  only  one  million^  eonftituted  to 
purchafe  the  reverfion  of  the  long  Exchequer  orders. 

The  intereft  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  government  was  lately  reduced 
to  3  per  cent,  excepting  only  the  annuities  for  the  year  1758,  the  life  annui¬ 
ties,  and  the  Exchequer  orders ;  but  the  South  Sea  company  ftill  continues 
to  divide  4  per  cent,  on  their  prefent  capital  ftock  ;  which  they  are  enabled 
to  do  from  the  profits  they  make  on  the  fums  allowed  to  them  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office,  and  from  the  intereft  of  annuities 
which  are  not  claimed  by  the  proprietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  are  continually  fluctuating  above  and 
below  par  ;  fo  when  a  perfon,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  tranfadlions  of  that 
nature,  reads  in  the  papers  the  prices  of  ftock,  where  Bank  ftock  is  marked 
perhaps  127,  India  ditto,  13.5  a  1344,  South  Sea  ditto  97^,  &c.  he  is  to 
underftand  that  iool.  of  thefe  refpe£ti\e  flocks  fell  at  fuch  a  time  for  thofe 
feveral  fums. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  one  with  another,  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  the  intereft  due  on  them  from  the  time  of  the  laft  pay¬ 
ment  is  taken  into  the  current  price,  and  the  feller  never  receives  any  feparate 
confutation  for  it,  except  in  the  cafe  of  India  bonds,  where  the  intereft  due 
is  calculated  to  the  day  of  the  fale,  and  paid  by  the  purchafer,  over  and  above 
the  premium  agreed  for.  But  as  the  intereft  on  the  different  flocks  is  paid 
at  different  times,  this,  if  not  rightly  underftood,  would  lead  a  perfon,  not 
well  acquainted  with  them,  into  confiderable  miftakes  in  his  computation  of 
their  vaiue  ;  fome  always  having  a  quarter’s  intereft  due  to  them  more  than 
others,  which  makes  an  appearance  of  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  price, 
when  in  reality  there  is  none  at  all;  thus  for  inftance,  Old  South  Sea  annui¬ 
ties  fell  for  85 ih  or  85I.  10s.  while  the  New  South  Sea  annuities  fetch  only 
84^1.  or  84I.  15s.  though  each  of  them  produce  the  annual  fum  of  3  per 
cent. ;  but  the  old  annuities  have  a  quarter’s  intereft  more  due  on  them  than 
the  new  annuities,  which  amounts  to  1 5s.  the  exad  difference.  There  is, 
however,  one  or  two  caufesthat  will  always  make  one  fpecies  of  annuities 
fell  fomewhat  lower  than  another,  though  of  the  fame  real  value ;  one  of 
which  is,  the  annuities  making  but  a  fmall  capital,  and  there  not  being,  for 
that  reafon,  fo  many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it,  as  into  others, 
where  the  quantity  is  larger ;  becaufe  it  is  apprehended  that  whenever  the 
government  pays  off  the  national  debt,  they  will  begin  with  that  particular 
■fpecies  of  annuity,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fmalleft. 

While  the  annuities  and  intereft  for  money  advanced,  is  regularly  paid,  and 
the  principal  infured  by  both  prince  and  people  (a  fecurity  not  to  be  had  in 
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ether  nations)  foreigners  will  lend  us  their  property- and  all  Europe  be  in* 
terefted  in  our  welfare  :  the  paper  of  the  companies  will  be  converted  into 
money  and  merchandife,  and  Great  Britain  can  never  want  caffi  to  carry  her 
fchemesinto  execution.  In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  word  of 
the  prince,  if  a  monarchy  ;  or  that  of  the  people  if  a  republic  i  but  here  it  is 
eftablifhed  on  the  intereft  of  both  prince  and  people,  which’  is  the  ftrongeft 
fecority :  for  however  lovely  and  engaging  bonefty  may  be  in  other 
fubjeCts,  intereft  in  money-matters  will  always  obtain -confidence ;  becaufe 
many  people  pay  great  regard  to  their  intereft*  who  have  but  little  veneration 
for  virtue.  , , 

Constitution  AND.frjrucs.}  Tacitus  in  deferibing  fuch  a  conftitution 
as  that  of  England,  fetms  to  think,  that  however  beautiful  it  may  be  in 
theory,  it  will,be  found,  imprafticable  in  the  execution.  Experience  has 
proved  this  miftake ;  for,  by  contrivances  unknown  to  antiquity,  the  Erjg- 
lilh  conftitution  has  exifted  for  above  500  years.!  It  muft  ati  tke  fame  time 
be  admitted,  that  it  has  received,  during  that  time,  many' Amendments,  and 
fome  interruptions ;  but  its  principles  are  the  fame  with  thdfe  defdribed  by 
the  above  mentioned  hiitorian,  as  belonging  to  the  Germans,  and  the  other 
nortnern  anceftors  of  the  Englilh  nation, -and  which  ate. .very  improperly 
blended  under  the  name  of  Gothic.  On- the  £rft  invafiore  of;  England  by 
the  Saxons,  who  came  from  Germany  and  the neighbouring  countries,  their 
laws  and  manners  were  pretty  much  the  fastne  as  fchofe  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 
The  people  had.  a  leader  in  time  of  war.  The  conquered  lands,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  merits  of  his  followers,  , and  their  abilities  to  ferve  him,  were 
diftributed  among  them :  and  the  whole,  was.  confidered  as  the  common 
.property  which  they  were  to  unite  in  defending  againiLall  invaders.  Frefh 
adventurers  coming  over,  under- feparate  leaders,  the  old  inhabitants  werg 
driven  into  Wales  ;  and.thofe  leaders*  at  lalf,  affirmed; the  tides  of  kings-owCr 
the  feveral  diftriCts  they  had  conquered.  This  change  oT  appellation  niade 
them  more  refpe&able  among  the  Britons,  and  their  neighbours  the  Scots 
and  PiCts,  but  did  not  increAfe  their  power, jhe  operation  of  which  continu¬ 
ed  to  be  confined  to  militaryaffairs. 

All  civil  matters  were  propofed  in  a  general  affembly  of  the  chief  officers 
and  the  people,  till,  by  degrees,  lheriffs  and  other  civil  officers  were  appoint¬ 
ed,.  To  Alfred  we  owe  that  mafterpitce  of  judicial  policy  the  fubdivifion  of 
England  into  wapentakes  and  hundreds,  and  the  fubdivifion  of  hundreds  in¬ 
to  tythings,  names  that  ftiH  fubfift  in  England  ;  and  overfeeTs  were  chofen  to 
diredt  them  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  Iheriff  was  the  judge  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  matters  within  the  county,  and  to  him,  after  the  introduction  of 
Chnftianity,  was  added  the  biftiop.  In- procefs  of  time,  as  bufinefs  mul¬ 
tiplied,  itinerant  and  other  judges  were  appointed  ;  but  by  the  earlieft  re¬ 
cords,  it  appears  that  all  civil  matters  were  decided  by  1  2  or  16  men  ,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  difpute  lay  ;  and  here  we  have  the 
original  ol  Engliffi  juries.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  in  ufe  among  the 
earlieft  Saxon  colonies,  their  inftitution  being  aferibed  by  bifhop  Nichulfon 
to  Woden  himfelf,  their  great  legidator  and  captain.  Hence  we  find  traces 
of  juries  in  the  laws  of  all  thofe  nations  which  adopted  the  feodal  fyltern,  as 
in  Getmany,  France,  and  Italy  j  who  had  all  of  them  a  tribunal  compoftd 
of  x  2  good  men  and  true,  equals  or  peers  of  the  party  litigant.  In  England 
we  find  a&ual  mention  made  of  them  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethelrcd, 
and  that  not  as  a  new  invention. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  we  know  not  whether  the  Saxons 
admitted  of  juries  in  criminal  matters  ;  but  we  are  certain  that  there  was  no 
-aCtion  fo  criminal  as  not  to  be  oompenfated  for  by  money*.  A  mulCt  was  im¬ 
peded 
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pofed  in  proportion  to  the  guilt,  even  if  it  was  the  murder  ©f  the  king,  npotf 
the  malefactor,  and  by  paying  it  lie  purchafed  his  pardon.  Thofe  barba¬ 
rous  ufages  feem  to  have  ceafed  foon  after  the  Saxor-s  were  converted  to 
Chriftianity ;  and  cafes  of  felony  and  murder  were  then  tried,  even  in  the 
king’s  court',  by  a  iury. 

Royalty,  among  the  Saxons,  was  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  hereditary,  though, 
in  fad,  it  came  to  be  rendered  fo  through  the  affection  which  the  people  bore 
for  the  blood  of  their  kings,and  for  prelervlng  the  regularity  of  government. 
-Even  eftates  and  honours  were  not  ffriftly  hereditary, -till  they  were  made  fo 
by  William  the  Norman. 

■  In  many  refpefta,  the  firff  princes  of  the  Norman  line  afterwards  did  all 
they  could  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  remembrance  of  the 
Saxon  conftitution  ;  but  the  attempt  -was  to  no  purpofe.  The  nobility,  as 
well  as  the  people,-had  their  complaint  agaiuft  the  ercwn,  and,  ?>fter  much 
•war  and  bk)odfhedj  the  famous  charter  of  Englifb  liberties,  fo  well  known 
by  the  nafttfeof  Magna  Charta,  was  forcibly,  in  a  manner,  obtained  from 
king  John,  and  confirmed  by  his  fun  Henry  III.  who  fuoceeded  to  the 
crown  in  iif6.  It  does  not  appear,  that  till  this  reign,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  blood  had  been  fpvlt,  the  commons  erf  England  were  reprefented  in 
parliament,  or  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  fo  entirely  had  the  barons 
engtoffed  to  themfelv^s  tlie  difp-ofal  of  property. 

The  precife  year  when  the  hoefe  of  coni  mo  ns  was  formed  is  not  known  : 
but  we  are  certain  there  was  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  though  we  fhall 
not  enter  into  any  difputes  about  their  fpecific  powers.  We  therefore  new 
proceedto  deferibe  the  constitution  as  it  Hands  at  prefent. 

In  all  Hates  there  is  an  abfolute  fupreme  power,  to  which  the  right  of  le- 
giflation  helongs  ;  and  which,  by  the  fingular  cdnHitution  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  isbere  veiled  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Of  the  king.]  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland,  is  vefled  by  our  conHitution  in  a  fingle  pe.  fon,  king  or  queen  ;  for 
it  is  indifferent  to  which  fex  the  crown  defeends :  the  perfon  intitled  to  it, 
whether  male  or  female,  is  immediately  entruHed  with  all  the  enfigns,  rights, 
and  prerogatives  of  fovereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the 
throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  depends,  is,  “  that  the  crown,  by  common  law  and 
conHitutional  cuflom,  is  hereditary,  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf : 
but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  changed,  or  lim¬ 
ited,  by  aft  of  parliament  :  under  which  limitations  the  crown  Hill  continue* 
hereditary.” 

That  the  reader  may  enter  more  dearly  into  the  deduftion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  royal  fucceffion,  by  its  being  transferred  from  the  houfe  of  Tudor  to  that 
of  Stuart,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him,  that  on  the  death  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  without  iffue,  it  became  neceffary  to  recur  to  the  other  ifiue  of  her 
grandfather  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  of  Yoik  his  queen;  whofe  eldeft 
daughter  Margaret,  having  married  Jame9  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  king  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of  England  the  Firff, was  the  lineal  defeendant  from 
that  alliance.  So  that  in  his  perfon,  as  clearly  as  in  Henry  VIII.  centered 
all  the  claims  of  the  different  competitors,  from  the  Norman  invafion  down¬ 
ward  ;  he  being  indifputabiy  the  lineal  heir  of  William  I.  And,  what  is  ftiil 
more  remarkable,  in  his  perlon  alfo  centered  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs, 
which  had  been  fufpended  from  the  Norman  invafion  till  his  accefiion.  For 
Margaret,  the  filter  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
and  granddaughter  oi  king  Edmund  ironfide,  wa*  the  perfon  in  whom  the 
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hereditary  right  cf  the  Saxon  kings,  fuppofing  it  not  abolifhed  by  the  Con- 
qudt,  reftded.  She  married  Malcolm  111.  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  Henry  II. 
by  a  defter) t  from  Matilda  their  daughter,  it.  generally  called  the  rcftorer  of 
the  Saxon  line*  But  it  mult  be  remembered,  that  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxon 
queen,  had  funs  as  well  as  daughters ;  and  that  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
from  that  time  down  ward,  were  the  offspring  of  Malcolm  and  Margeret.  Of 
this  royal  family  king  James  1.  was  the  direct  and  lineal  defceodant ;  and 
therefore  united  in  his  pcrfon  every  poffible  claim  by  hereditary  right,  to  the 
Englilh  as  well  as  Scottiih  throne,  being  the  heir  both  of  Egbert  and  William 
the  Norman. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  convention  of  eftates,  or  reprefentatisw 
body  of  the  nation,  declared  that  the  mifeondutt  of  king  James  II.  amount¬ 
ed  to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  va¬ 
cant. 

In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  ancient  line,  the 
convention  appointed  the  next  Proteftant  belts  of  the  blood  royal  of 
king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order  of  fuc- 
cdlion  :  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  preference  to  the  perlon  of  king 
William  IH- 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line  of  king  Charles  I.  (where¬ 
by  the  throne  might  again  have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  ex¬ 
tended  the  fettkment  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of  king  James  1. 
viz.  to  the  princels  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Proteftants  ;  and  die  is  now  the  common  flock,  from  whom  the  heirs  of  the 
crown  mufl  dtfeend*. 

The 


*  A  chronology  of  Englilh  Kings,  fince  the  time  that  this  country  became  united  under 
one  monarchy,  in  the  perlon  of  Egbert,  who  lubdued  the  other  princes  oi  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  and  gave  the  name  of  Angle  land  to  this  part  of  the  island,  the  Saxons  and 
the  Angles  having,  about  four  centuries  before,  invaded  and  lubdued  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons,  whom  theydiove  into  Walts  and  Cornwall. 


Saxon  Princes 


Began  to 
reign. 

8og  Egbert 
818  Eihelwulf 
857  Ethelbald 
860  Ethelbert 
866  Etbclrtd 
871  Alfred  the  great 
901  Edward  the  Elder 
925  Athenian 
941  Edmund 
946  Edred 
955  Edwy 
959  Edgar 

973  Edward  the  Martyr 
978  Ethelredll 
IC16  Edmund  II.  or  Ironfide 
^017  Canute  king  of  Denmark  T 
1035  Harold  y  Danifli. 

1039  Jiirdicanute 
1041  Edward  the  Confeffor 
Jtc6j  Harold 


5 

i  Saxon. 


n6A  w‘ir  I  5  (Commonly  called  the  Conqueror)  duke  of  Normandy,  a  province  fa- 
1  1  tam  .  ^  cing  the  fouth  of  England,  now  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy. 

1087  William  II.  7  c  c  ,  „  „ 

1100  Henry  $  °*  **“  Con1ueror- 

J135  Stephen,  grandfon  to  the  Conqueror,  by  his  fourth  daughter  Adela. 
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The  true  ground  and  principle,  upon  which  the  revolution  proceeded,  was 
entirely  a  new  cafe  in  politics^  which  had  never  before  happened  in  our  hif- 
tory  ;  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne 
thereupon.  It  was  not  a  defeafance  of  the  right  of  the  fucceffion,  and  a  new 
limitation  of  the  crown  by  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament  ;  it  was 
the  aft  of  the  nation  alone,  upon  a  conviftion  that  there  was  no  king  in  be¬ 
ing.  For  in  a  full  affembly  of  the  lords  and  commons,  met  in  convention  up¬ 
on  the  fuppofxtion  of  this  vacancy,  both  houfes  came  to  this  refolution  : 
“  that  king  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people  ;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Jefuits,  and  other  wicked  perfons,  having  violated  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdica¬ 
ted  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.”  Thus  ended  at 
once,  by  this  fudden  and  unexpeded  revolution,  the  old  line  of  fucceffion  : 
which  from  the  Norman  invafion  had  lafted  above  600  years,  and  from  the 
union  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  king  Egbert  almoft  900. 

Though 

14  t!  S  (Planta'genet)  grandfon  of  Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  the  emprefs  Maud 
T154  enry  t  .  £and  herfecond  hufband  Geoffry  Plantagenet. 

1189  Richard  1.  5  Sons  of  Henry  II. 

1199  John  l 

1216  Henry  III  fon  ol  John. 

1272  Edward  1.  fon  of  Henry  III. 

1307  Edward  II.  fon  of  Edward  I. 

1327  Edward  III.  fon  of  Edward  II. 

1377  Richard  II.  grandfon  of  Edward  HI.  by  his  eldeft  fon  the  Black  Prince. 

rT  ...  C fon  to  Tohn  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,') 

,3,,  IV  l  Id„rd  -  /  Houteo(LlnclIler. 

1413  Henry  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV.  I 

1422  Henry  VI.  fon  to  Henry  V.  j 

1461  Edward  II.  defeended  from  Edward  III.  by  Lionel  his  3d  fon. 

y  Houfe  of  Y ork. 


1483  Edward  V.  fon  of  Edward  IV. 


Houfe  of  T udor,  in  whom  were  united 
the  houfes  of  Lancaffer  and 
York,  by  Henry  VU’s  marrriage 
with  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Edward 
IV. 


1483  Richard  III. brother  to  Edward  IV. 

C(Tuc'o  )  fon  of  the  countefs 
1485  Henry  VIE  <  of  Richmond,  of  the  houfe 
(_  of  Lancaffer. 

1509  Henry  VIII.  fon  of  Henry  VII. 

1547  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Henry  VIII. 

1558  Elizabeth  ]  DaUShtetS  °f  Hcm?  VIIL  J 

,  .  ,  f  Great  Grandfon  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter 

i.Oj  James  .  ^  of  Henry  VIE  and  firft  of  the  Stuart  family  in  England. 

1625  Charles  I.fon  of  James  I. 

Commonwealth  and  protectorate  of  Cromwell. 

2649  Charles  II.?  fonsofcharI  , 

1685  James II.  $ 

C  William  III.  and  fon  in  law  of  James  II. 

1688.  -land  Daughters  of  Janies  11.  in  whom  ended  the  Protellant  line  of  Charles  l 
_Mary  >  for  James  IE  upon  his  abdicating  the  throne,  carried  with  him  his  fup- 
j  pofed  infant  Ion  (the  late  Pretender),  who  was  excluded  by  a<5t  of 
parliament,  which  fettled  the  fucceffion  in  the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of 
Janus  I.  Thu  furviving  iffue  of  James  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were 
a  fon  and  a  daughter,  viz.  Charles,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  the  prin- 
cels  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  elector  Palatine,  who  took  the  title 
of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  left  a  daughter,  the  princefs  Sophia,  who 
married  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburgh,  by  whom  fne  had 
George,  eleflor  of  Hanover,  who  afeended  the  throne,  by  a<ff  of  pair 
liamentexprcsly  made  in  favour  of  his  mother. 

1 7T4  Gebrge  1.  Y 

j  727  George  II.  fon  of  George  I.  V  Houfe  of  Hanover. 

1760  George  III.  grandfon  of  George  II.  j 


1702  Anne 
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Though  in  fome  points  the  revolution  was  not  fo  perfedl  as  might  have  been 
wiihed,  yet  from  thence  a  new  asra  commenced,  in  which  the  bounds  of  prero¬ 
gative  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  principles  of  government  more 
thoroughly  examined  and  underftood,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubjedl  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  guarded  by  legal  provifions,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Englilh 
hiftory.  In  particular,  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  convention,  in  this 
their  judgment,  avoided  with  great  wifdom  the  extremes  into  which  the 
vifionary  theories  of  fome  zealous  republicans  would  have  led  them.  They 
held  that  this  mifcondudt  of  king  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fub- 
vert  the  conftitution,  and  not  to  an  adlual  fubverfion,  or  total  diflolution  of 
the  government.  They,  therefore,  very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  a  confequent  vacancy  of  the 
throne  ;  whereby  the  government  was  allowed  to  fubfift,  though  the  execu¬ 
tive  magiftrate  was  gone  :  and  the  king.;/  office  to  remain,  though  James  was 
no  longer  king.  And  thus  the  conftitution  was  kept  entire  ;  which,  upon 
evety  found  principle  of  government  mult  otherwife  have  fallen  to  pieces,  had 
fo  principal  and  confequent  a  part  as  the  royal  authority  been  abolifficd,  or 
even  fufpended. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  collect,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at  prefent  heredi- 
tary,  though  not  quite  fo  abfolutelv  hereditary  as  formerly  ;  and  the  common 
ftock  or  anceftor,  from  whom  the  defcent  mull  be  derived,  is  alfo  different. 
Formerly  the  common  ftock  was  king  Egbert  ;  then  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
afterward,  in  James  I.’s  time,  the  two  common  ftocks  united,  and  fo  continued 
till  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  in  1688  :  now  it  is  the  princefs  Sophia,  in 
whom  the  inheritance  was  veiled  by  the  new  king  and  parliament  Former¬ 
ly  the  defcent  was  abfolute,  and  the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  without  any 
reftrifiion  ;  but  now,  upon  the  new  fettlement,  the  inheritance  is  conditional ; 
being  limited  to  fuch  heirs  only,  of  the  body  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  as 
are  proteftant  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  are  married  to  none 
but  Proteftants. 

And  in  this  due  medium  confifts  the  true  conllitutional  notion  of  the  right 
of  fucceffion  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  extremes  be¬ 
tween  which  it  fteers,  have  been  thought  each  of  them  to  be  deftrudtive  of 
thofe  ends  for  which  focieties  were  formed,  and  were  kept  on  foot.  Where 
the  magiftrate,  upon  every  fucceffion,  is  eledled  by  the  people,  and  may  by 
the  exprefs  provision  of  the  laws  be  depofed  (if  not  punilhed)  by  his  fub- 
jedls,  this  may  found  like  the  perfection  of  liberty,  and  look  well  enough 
when  delineated  on  paper;  but  in  practice  will  be  ever  found  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult.  And,  on  the  other  hand  divine  indefeaftble  hereditary  right  as  our 
laws  have  created  and  veiled  in  the  royal  ftock,  is  clofely  interwoven  with 
thofe  liberties,  which  are  equally  the  inheritance  of  the  fubjedl,  this  union 
will  form  a  conftitution  in  theory  the  moll  beautiful  of  any,  in  pradtice  the 
mod  approved,  and  in  all  probability  will  prove  in  duration  the  moll  per¬ 
manent.  This  conftitution  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  underftand,  to 
revere,  and  to  defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  expreffed  in  his  oath  at  the  corona¬ 
tion,  which  is  adminiftered  by  one  of  the  archbilliops  or  bilhops  of  the  realm, 
in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people  ;  who  on  their  parts,  do  reciprocally  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation  oath  is  conceived  ia 
the  following  terms. 

“  The  archbt/hop,  or  btfhop  Jhall fay.  Will  you  folemnly  promife  and  fwear, 
to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions  there- 
unto  belonging,  according  to  the  ilatutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the 
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laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  fame  ? — The  king  or  queen  fhall  fay ,  I  folemnly  pro- 
mife  fo  to  do. 

“  Archhijhop  or  hifhop.  Will  you  to  your  power  caufe  law  and  juftice,  m 
mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  l— -King  or  queen.  I  will. 

“  Archbijhop  or  bi/hop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power  maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profeffion  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  proteftant  reformed 
religion  eftablifhed  by  the  law  ?  and  will  you  preferve  unto  the  bifhops  and 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch 
rights  and  privileges  as  by  the  law,  do,  or  (hall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any 
of  them. — All  this  I  promife  to  do. 

“  After  this  the  king  or  queen ,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  holy  goj pels,  Jhall 
fay.  The  things  which  1  have  here  before  promifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep  ; 
So  help  me  God.  And  then  kifs  the  book.” 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  now  prefcribed  by  our 
laws ;  and  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  the  king’s  part,  in  this  original  contraft, 
are  expreffed  all  the  duties  that  a  monarch  can  owe  to  his  people  ;  viz.  to 
govern  according  to  law  ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;s  and  to  maintain 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter  of  thefe  three  branches 
we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  aft  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding 
flatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed;  the  one  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England,  which  enaft  ;  the  former,  that  every 
king  at  his  fucceffion  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to  pTeferve  the  Protef¬ 
tant  religion,  and  Prefbyterian  church  government  in  Scotland  ;  the  latter, 
that,  at  his  coronation,  he  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  preferve 
the  fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Berwick,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the  limitations  of  the  power 
of  the  crown,  already  mentioned,  is  the  greateft  monarch  reigning  over 
a  free  people.  His  perfon  is  facred  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  makes  it 
high  treafon  fo  much  as  to  imagine  or  intend  his  death  ;  neither  can  he,  in 
himfelf,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law  taking  no  cognifance  of  his 
aftions,  but  only  in  the  perfons  of  his  minifters,  if  they  infringe  the  laws  of 
the  land.  As  to  his  power,  it  is  very  great,  though  he  has  no  right  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  prerogative  beyond  the  ancient  limits  or  the  boundaries  prefcribed 
by  the  conftitution  ;  he  can  make  no  new  laws,  nor  raife  any  new  taxes,  nor 
aft  in  oppofition  to  any  of  the  laws ;  but  he  can  make  war  and  peace  ;  fend 
and  receive  ambaffadors  ;  make  treaties  of  league  and  commerce  ;  levy  armies, 
and  fit  out  fleets,  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  the  annoyance  of  his 
enemies,  or  the  fuppreflion  of  rebellions ;  grant  commiffions  to  his  officers, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  or  revoke  them  at  pleafure ;  difpofe  of  all  magazines, 
cattles,  &c.  fummon  the  parliament  to  meet,  and,  when  met,  adjourn,  pro¬ 
rogue,  or  diffolve  it  at  pleafure  ;  refufe  his  affent  to  any  bill,  though  it  had 
patted  both  houfes  ;  which,  cenfequently,  by  fuch  a  refufal,  has  no  more 
force,  than  if  it  had  never  been  moved  ;  but  this  is  a  prerogative  that  the 
kings  of  England  have  very  feldom  ventured  to  exercife.  He  poffeffetb  the 
right  of  chufing  his  own  counfel  ;  of  nominating  all  the  great  officers  of 
ftate,  of  the  houfehold,  and  the  church  ;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  of 
honour,  from  whom  all  degrees  of  nobility  and  knighthood  are  derived. 
Such  is  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  parliament,  j  Parliaments,  or  general  councils,  in  force  fhape 
are,  as  has  been  before  obferved  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  ifland,  and  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf.  Blackftone,  in  his 
valuable  Commentaries,  fays,  “  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  in  the  main  the 
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eonllitution  of  parliament  as  it  now  (lands,  was  marked  out  fo  long  ago  as 
the  17th  of  king  John,  A.  D.  t2iy,  in  the  Great  Charter  granted  by  that 
prince  ;  wherein  he  promifes  to  fummon  all  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots, 
lords,  and  greater  barons  perfonally  ;  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief,  under 
the  crown,  by  the  fheriff  and  bailiffs  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  forty 
days  notice,  to  aifefs  aids  and  fcutages  when  neceffary.  And  this  conftitu- 
tion  ha'd  fubfifted,  in  fail,  at  lead  from  the  year  12 66,  to  49  Henry  III. 
there  being  Hill  extant  writs  of  that  date  to  fummon  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgeffcs  to  parliament. 

The  parliament  is  affembled  by  the  king’s  writs,  and  its  fitting  muft  not 
be  intermitted  above  three  years.  Its  conftituent  parts  are,  the  king  fitting 
there  in  his  royal  political  capacity,  and  the  tnree  eftates  of  the  realm  ;  the 
lords  fpiritual,  the  lords  temporal  (who  fit  together  with  the  king  in  one 
houfe),  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves  in  another.  The  king  and 
thefe  three  eftates,  together,  form  the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of 
the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  caput,  principium ,  et  Jinis.  For 
upon  their  coming  together  the  king  meets  them,  either  in  perfon,  or  by 
reprefentation  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  parliament ; 
and  he  alfo  ha3  alone  the  power  of  diffolving  them. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  for  preferving  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  that 
the  executive  power  fhould  be  a  branch,  though  not  the  whole  of  the  legif- 
lature.  The  crown  cannot  begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the  prefent  eftab- 
lilhed  law ;  but  ir  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggefted  and 
confented  to  by  the  two  houfes.  The  legiflative  therefore  cannot  abridge  the 
executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law,  without  its  own  con- 
lent :  fioce  the  law  muft  perpetually  ftand  as  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers 
will  agree  to  alter  it.  And  herein  indeed  confifts  the  true  excellence  of  the 
Englifh  government,  were  it  maintained  in  its  purity,  that  all  the  parts  of  it 
form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other.  In  the  legiflature,  the  people  are  a 
check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon  the  people  ;  by  the 
mutuaL  privilege  of  rejefting  what  the  other  has  refolved  :  while  the  king  is 
a  check  upon  both,  which  preferves  the  executive  power  from  encroach¬ 
ments. 

The  lords  fpiritual  confift  of  two  archhifhops  and  twenty-four  bifhops. 
The  lords  temporal  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  the  bifhops  not  being 
in  ftridtnefs  held  to  be  fuch,  but  merely  lords  of  parliament,  dome  of  the 
peers  lit  by  defcent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers  ;  fome  by  creation,  as  do  all  the 
new  made  ones  :  others,  fince  the  union  with  Scotland,  by  ele&ion,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  fixteen  peers,  who  reprefent  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility. 
The  number  of  peers  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increafed  at  will  by  the  power 
of  the  crown. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  more  peculiarly  neceffary  in  our  mixed  and  compound- 
ed  conftitution,  in  order  to  fupport  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  by  forming  a  barrier  to  withftand  the  enchroachments  of  both.  It  creates 
and  preferves  that  gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the  pealant 
to  the  prince  ;  rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation, and  diminifhing 
to  a  point  as  it  rifes.  The  nobility  therefore  are  the  pillars,  which  are  rear¬ 
ed  from  among  the  people,  more  immediately  to  fupport  the  throne  ;  and  if 
that  falls,  they  muft  alfo  be  buried  under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in 
the  laft  century  the  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they 
alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous. 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  property  in  the  kingdom,  as 
have  aot  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  every  one  of  which  has  a  voice  in  parlia- 
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ment,  either  perfonally,  or  by  his  reprefentatives*.  In  a  free  Rate,  every 
man  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  in  fome  meaftire,  his  own  go¬ 
vernor  ;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leait  of  the  legiflative  power  fhould  refide 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  it  is  very  wifely 
contrived,  that  the  people  fhould  do  that  by  their  reprefentatives,  which  it  is 
impracticable  to  perform  in  perfon  ;  reprefentatives  cbofen  by  a  number  of 
minute  and  feparate  diftriCts,  wherein  all  the  votes  are,  or  ealily  may  be, 
diftinguifhed.  The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights,  eleCted  by 
the  proprietors  of  lands  :  the  cities  and  boroughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens 
and  burgeffes,  cliofen  by  the  mercantile  part,  or  fuppofed  trading  interefl  of 
the  nation^.  The  number  of  Englifh  reprefentatives  is  5  1  3>  ‘3cot:s  45  an^ 
of  Irifh  too  ;  in  311658  And  every  member,  though  chofen  by  one  parti¬ 
cular  diftrnfts,  when  elected  and  returned,  ferves  for  the  whole  realm.  For 
the  end  of  his  coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but  general  ;  not  merely  to 
ferve  his  eonftituents,  but  alfo  the  commonwealth,  and  to  advife  his  majefty, 
as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fummons.  _  _  _ 

Thefe  are  the  confb'tuent  parts  of  a  parliament,  the  king,  the  lords  fpirit- 
ual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons.  Parts,  of  which  each  is  fo  neceffary, 
that  the  confent  of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  new  law  that  fhould 
bind  the  fubjeCt.  Whatever  is  enaded  for  law  by  one,  or  by  two  only,  of 
the  three,  is  no  flatute;  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due,  unlefs  in  matters  relating 
to  their  own  privileges. 

The  power  and  jurifdicfion  of  parliament,  fays  Edward  Coke,  is  fo  tranf- 
eendent  and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  caufes  or  per- 
fon3,  within  any  bounds  It  hath  fovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority 
in  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  reftraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  re¬ 
viving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poffible  deno¬ 
minations,  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  crimi¬ 
nal  :  this  being  the  place  where  that  abfolute  defpotic  power,  which  mutt 
in  all  governments  refide  fomewhere,  is  entrufted  by  the  conilitution  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  All  mifehiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  tran- 
feend  the  ordinary  ccurfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new  model  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown  : 
as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Henery  Vill.  and  Wiliam  III.  It  can  alter 
and  ellablifh  the  religion  of  the  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  mltances 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children,  Edward  VI. 
Mary  and  Elifabeth.  It  can  change  and  create  afreflt  even  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliaments  themfelves  :  as  was  done  by  the  ad  of 
union,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial  and  feptennial  ele&ions.  It  can, 


*  This  muff  be  underftood  with  fome  limitation.  Thofe  who  are  pofieffed  ofland- 
eftares,  though  to  the  value  of  only  40s.  per  annum,  have  a  right  to  vote  tor  members  ot 
parliament  ;  as  have  mod  of  the  members  of  corporations,  boroughs,  &c.  ut  t  .eie  are 
very  large  trading  towns,  and  populous  places,  which  tend  no  members  to  par  lamcn  , 
and  of  thofe  towns  which  do  fend  members,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  aveno 
votes.  Many  thoufand  perfons  of  great  perfonal  property,  have  therefore,  no  repuicn 
tatives.  Indeed  the  inequality  and  defedlivenels  of  the  reprefentation,  has  been  ju  y  con 
fidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  imperfections  in  the  hnglifh  conftitution.  The  uration  o 
parliaments  being  extended  to  feven  years,  has  alio  been  viewed  in  the  lame  Ug  . 

t  Copy  of  the  bribery  oath,  which  is  adminiftered  to  every  perfon  before  they  poll. 

0  1  do  fwear  (or  bting  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  tio  lo- 

lemnly  affirm)  1  have  not  received  or  had,  by  myfelf,  or  any  perfon  whatloever  in  trut 
for  me,  or  for  my  ufe  and  benefit,  diredtly  or  indiredly,  any  fum  or  lums  ot  money, 
office,  place  or  employment,  gift  or  reward,  or  any  prom.fe  or  fecunty  for  any  ~  mey, 
office,  or  employment,  or  gift,  in  order  to  give  my  vote  at  this  election  ;  and  ts  t 
HOt  before  been  polled  at  this  el  edtion.  So  help  me  God, 
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In  fhort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impoflible  ;  and  therefore  fome 
have  not  fcrupled  to  call  its  power  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament.  But  then  their  power,  however  great,  was  given  them  in  truit, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  employed  according  to  the  rules  of  jullice,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  And  it  is  a  matter 
efiential  to  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  fuch  members  be  delegated  to 
this  important  trull,  as  are  moll  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and 
their  knowledge  ;  for  it  was  a  known  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  treafurer 
Burleigh,  “  that  England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament and, 
as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  obferves,  this  being  the  higheft  and  greateft  court,  over 
which  none  other  can  have  jurifdidtion  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mif- 
government  Ihould  any  way  fall  upon  it,  the  lubjeSs  of  this  kingdom  are  left 
without  all  manner  of  legal  remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife,  by  placing  this  extenllve 
authority  in  hands  that  are  either  incapable,  or  elfe  improper,  to  manage  it, 
it  is  provided,  that  no  one  lhall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  unlefs 
he  be  twenty  one  years  of  age.  To  prevent  innovations  in  religion  and  go¬ 
vernment,  it  is  enadled,  that  no  member  lhall  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe,  till 
he  hath,  in  the  prefehce  of  the  houfe,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupre- 
macy,  and  abjuration  ;  and  fubfcribed  and  repeated  the  declaration  againft 
tranfubftantiation,  the  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  To 
prevent  dangers  that  may  arife  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  attachments,  con¬ 
nexions  or  dependencies,  it  is  enadled,  that  no  alien,  born  out  of  the  dominions 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  even  though  he  be  naturalized,  lhall  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  a  member  of  either  houle  of  parliament. 

Some  of  the  molt  important  privileges  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  are 
privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their  domellics,  and  their  lands  and  goods. 
As  to  the  firft,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by  the  ilatute  of  1.  W.  & 
M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  “  that  the  freedom  of 
fpeech,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeach¬ 
ed  or  queftioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament.”  And  this  free¬ 
dom  of  fpeech  is  particularly  demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  parliament.  So  are 
the  other  privileges,  of  perfon,  fervants  lands,, and  goods.  This  includes  not 
only  privilege  from  illegal  violence,  but  alfodroin  legal  arrefts,  and  feizures 
by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law.  To  aflault  by  violence  a  member  of  either 
houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  parliament,  and  there 
punilhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Neither  can  any  member  of  either  houfe 
be  arrefted  and  taken  into  cuftody,  nor  ferved  with  any  pr@cefs  of  the  courts 
of  law  ;  nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrefted  ;  nor  can  any  entry  be  made 
on  his  lands ;  nor  can  his  goods  be  diftrained  or  feized,  without  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  parliament  *. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a  right  to  be  attended,  and  conftantly  are,  by 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  inch  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  or  have  been  made 
ferjeants  at  law  ;  as  likewife  by  the  mailers  of  the  court  of  chancery  ; 
for  their  advice  in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of  their  proceed- 
ii'g0- 

The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the  lord  chancellor,  or 

lord 

*  This  exemption  from  arrefts  for  lawful  debts,  was  always  ccrfidered  by  the  public 
as  a  grievance.  The  lords  and  commons  therefore  generoufly  relinquifked  rhcir 
privilege  by  adt  of  parliament  in  17705  and  member*  of  both  hoults  may  now  be  iued 
debtors. 
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lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  which  dignities  are  commonly  veiled  in  the  fame 

peer  has  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe,  as  being  his  own  reprefen- 
tative,  when  a  vote  paffes  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  to  enter  his  diffent  on 
the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the  reafons  of  fuch  diffent ;  which  is  ufually 
ftyled  his  proteft.  Upon  particular  occalions,  however,  thefe  protefts  have 
been  fo  bold  as  to  give  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  been  expunged  from  their  journals ;  but  this  has  always  been  thought 
a  violent  meafure,  and  not  very  confident  with  the  general  right  of  proteft- 
ing. 

The  houfe  of  commons  may  be  properly  ftyled  the  grand  inqueft  of  Great 
Britain,  impowered  to  enquire  into  all  national  grievances,  in  order  to  fee 
them  redreffed. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  commons  relate  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  railing  of  taxes,  and  the  elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  parlia¬ 
ment. 

With  regard  to  taxes :  it  is  the  ancient  indifputable  privilege  and  right  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  all  grants  of  fubfidies,  or  parliamentary  aids,  do 
begin  in  their  houfe,  and  are  firft  bellowed  by  them  ;  although  their  grants 
are  not  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  they  have  the  affent  of  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  legillature.  The  general  reafon  given  for  this  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  the  houie  of  commons  is,  that  the  fupplies  are  railed  upon 
the  body  of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  they  alone  fhould  have 
the  right  of  taxing  themfelves. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fam$  in  both  houfes.  In  each 
houfe  the  aft  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole  ;  ahd  this  majority  is  declared 
by  votes  publicly  and  openly  given  ;  not  as  at  Venice,  and  many  other  iena- 
torial  affemblies,  privately  or  by  ballot.  This  latter  method  may  be  fer- 
viceable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  unconftitnticnal  combinations,  but  it  is  im- 
pofQble  to  be  praCtifed  with  us,  at  leaft  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  every 
member’s  conduct  is  fubjedl  to  the  future  cenfure  of  his  corillituents,  and 
therefore  Ihould  be  openly  fubmitted  to  their  infpe&ion. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  relief  fought  by  it  is  of  a 
private  nature,  it  is  firft  neceffary  to  prefer  a  petition;  which  muft  be  pre- 
fented  by  a  member,  and  ufually  fets  forth  the  grievance  defired  to  be  re¬ 
medied.  This  petition,  (when  founded  on  fafts  that  may  be  in  their  nature 
difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,  who  examine  the  matter 
alledged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and  then  (or,  otherwife 
upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  public  mat¬ 
ters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  motion  made  to  the  houfe  without  any  pe¬ 
tition.  (In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is,  when  of  a 
private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and  report  the  ftate 
of  the  fafts  alledged,  to  fee  that  all  neceffary  parties  confent,  and  to  fettle  all 
points  of  technical  propriety.)  This  is  read  a  firft  time,  and,  at  a  convenient 
diftance,  a  fecond  time ;  and  after  each  reading,  the  fpeaker  opens  to  the 
houfe  the  fubftance  of  the  bill,  and  puts  the  queftion  whether  it  Ihall  proceed 
any  farther.  The  introduction  of  the  bill  may  be  originally  oppofed,  as  the 
bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the  readings  ;  and  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the 
bill  muft  be  dropt  for  that  icffion  ;  as  it  muft  alfo,  if  oppofed  with  fuccefs  in 
any  of  the  fubfequent  ftages. 

After  the  fecond  reading  it  is  committed,  that  is,  referred  to  a  committee  ; 
which  is  either  feleCted  by  the  houfe  in  matters  of  fmall  importance,  or 
elfe,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  great  or  national  confequence,  the  houfe  re- 

folves 
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solves  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  committee  of  the 
whole  houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member;  and  to  form  it,  the  fpeaker 
quits  the  chair  (another  member  being  appointed  chairman),  and  may  fit 
and  debate  as  a  private  member.  In  thefe  committees,  the  bill  is  debated 
:laufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  fometimes  the 
bill  is  entirely  new  modelled.  After  it  has  gone  through  the  committee, 
the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe,  with  fuch  amendments  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  made  ;  and  then  the  houfe  reconfider  the  whole  bill,  and 
the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.  When 
the  houfe  have  agreed  or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  fometimes  added  new  amendments  of  their  own,  the  bill  is  then 
ordered  to  be  engrolfed  or  written  in  a  ftrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  more 
long  rolls  of  parchment  fewed  together.  When  this  is  finiftied,  it  is  read  a 
third  time,  and  amendments  are  fometimes  then  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new 
claufe  be  added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of  parchment  on  the 
bill,  which  is  called  a  rider.  The  fpeaker  then  again  opens  the  contents ; 
and  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  the  quellion  whether  the  bill  ihall  pafs. 
If  this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled.  After  this  it  is  carried  to 
the  lords,  for  their  concurrence,  by  one  of  the  members;  who,  attended  by 
feveral  more,  prefents  it  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there  delivers 
it  to  the  fpeaker,  who  comes  down  from  his  woolfack  to  receive  it.  It  there 
pafles  through  the  fame  forms  as  in  the  other  houfe  (except  engroffing,  which 
is  already  done),  and  if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  paffes  fub 
filentio ,  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if  it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords 
fend  a  meflage  by  two  matters  in  chancery  (or  fometimes  in  matters  of  high 
importance,  by  two  of  the  judges)  that  they  have  agreed  to  the  fame;  and 
the  bill  remains  with  the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amendment  to  it.  But 
if  any  amendments  are  made,  fuch  amendments  are  fent  down  with  the  bill 
to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  commons.  If  the  common's  difagree  to 
the  amendments,  a  conference  ufually  follows  between  members  deputed  from 
each  houfe;  who,  for  the  moft  part,  fettle  and  adjuft  the  difference:  but  if 
both  houfes  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree 
to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one  of  the  members 
with  a  meflage,  to  acquaint  them  therewith.  The  fame  forms  are  obferved 
mutatis  mutandis ,  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  when  an 
aft  of  grace  or  pardon  is  pafled,  it  is  firft  figned  by  his  majefty,  and  then 
read  once  only  in  each  of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  engroffing  or  amend¬ 
ment.  And  when  both  houfes  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  always  is  depo- 
fited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  wait  the-royal  aflent ;  except  in  the  cafe  of 
a  money-bill  which,  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  fent  back 
to  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  may  be  neceflary  here  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  both  in  the  houfes,  and  in  their  committees,  the  flighted  expreffion  or 
moll  minute  alteration,  does  not  pafs  till  the  fpeaker,  or  the  chairman,  puts 
the  queftion;  which  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  anfwered  by  aye  or  no ; 
and  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  content  or  not  content. 

The  giving  the  royal  aflent  to  bills  is  a  matter  of  great  form.  When  the 
king  is  to  pafs  bills  in  perfon,  he  appears  on  his  throne  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
in  his  royal  robes,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  and  attended  by  his  great  of¬ 
ficers  of  ftate  and  heralds.  A  feat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  where 
the  princes  of  Scotland,  when  peers  of  England,  formerly  fat,  is  referved  for 
the  prince  of  Wales.  The  other  princes  of  the  blood  fit  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  king  ;  and  the  chancellor  on  a  clofe  bench  removed  a  little  backwards. 
The  vilcounts  and  temporal  barons,  or  lords,  face  the  throne,  on  benches,  or 
wool-packs  covered  with  red  cloth  or  baize.  The  bench  of  bifhops  runs 
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along  the  houfe  to  the  bar  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  ;  as  the  dukes  and 
earls  do  on  the  left.  The  chancellor  and  judges,  on  ordinary  days,  fit  upon 
wool-packs,  between  the  barons  and  the  throne.  The  common  opinion  is, 
that  the  houfe  fitting  on  wool,  is  fymbolical  of  wool  being  formerly  the  llaple 
commodity  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  peers,  on  folemn  occafions',  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  parliamentary  robes.  Norie  of  the  commons  have  any  robes,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fpeaker,  who  wears  a  long  black  filk  gown  ;  and  when  he  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  king  it  is  trimmed  with  gold. 

The  royal  affent  may  be  given  two  ways ;  l.  in  perfon.  When  the  king 
fends  for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  fpeaker  carries  up 
the  money-bill  or  bills  in  his  hand  ;  and,  in  delivering  them,  he  addreffes 
his  majefty  in  a  folemn  fpeech,  in  which  he  feldom  fails  to  extol  the  generality 
and  loyalty  of  the  commons,  and  tell  his  majefty  how  neceffary  it  is  to  be 
frugal  of  the  public  money.  It  is  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain  appear  in  their  higheft  luftre.  The  titles  of  all  bills  that  have 
palled  both  houfes  are  read  ;  and  the  king’s  anfwer  is  declared  Dy  the  clerk 
of  the  parliament  in  Norman  French.  If  the  king  confentsto  a  public  bill, 
the  clerk  ufually  declares,  le  roy  le  veut ,  “  the  king  wills  it  fo  to  be:”  if  to 
a  private  bill,  foil  fait  comme  il  ejl  dfire ,  “  be  it  as  it  is  delired.’  If  the  king 
refufes  affent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  le  roy  s’  avifera,  “  the  king  will 
advife  upon  it.”  When  a  money  bill  is  paffed,  it  is  carried  up  and  prefented 
to  the  king  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the  royal  affent  is 
thus  expreffed,  le  roy  remercie  fes  loyal fubjebis,  accepte  leur  benevolence ,  el  aujfi  Is 
vent,  “  Lhe  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjeffs,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and 
«  wills  it  fo  to  be.”  In  cafe  of  an  ad  of  grace,  which  originally  proceeds 
from  the  crown,  and  has  the  royal  affent  in  the  firft  ftage  of  ic,  the  clerk  of 
the  parliament  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the  fubjeff ;  les  prelate,  feig- 
neurs,  el  commons,  en  ce  prefent  parliament  afembles ,  au  nom  de  touts  vos  autres 
f  ib j eels,  remercient  tree  humblement  voire  majejle  :  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  donner 
en  faille,  bonne  vie  et  longue “the  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this 
prefent  parliament  affembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other  fubjeffs,  molt 
humbly  thank  your  majefty,  and  pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  a»d  wealth 
long  to  live.”  2.  By  the  llatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  the  king  may  give 
his  affent  by  letters  patent  under  his  great  feal,  figned  with  his  hand,  and 
notified,  in  his  abfence,  to  both  houfes  affembled  together  in  the  high  houfe, 
by  commiflioners,  confiiting  of  certain  peers  named  in  the  letters..  And 
when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  affent  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  then, 
and  not  before,  a  ftatute  or  aft  of  parliament. 

This  ftatute  or  aft  is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom  :  there 
needing  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  neceffary 
by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  emperor’s  edifts  5  becaufe  every  man  in 
England  is,  in  judgement  of  law,  party  to  the  making  of  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  being  prefent  thereat  by  his  repiefentatives.  However,  copies  thereof 
are  ufually  printed  at  the  king’s  prefs,  for  the  information  of  the  whole 

land.  ...  , 

From  the  above  general  view  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  it  appears,  tnat 
no  fecurity  for  its  permanency,  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devile,  is  want¬ 
ing.  If  it  fhould  be  cbjefted,’  that  parliaments  may  become  fo  corrupted, 
as  to  give  up  or  betray  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  anfwer  is,  that  par¬ 
liaments,  as  every  other  body  politic,  are  fuppoled  to  watch  over  their  poli¬ 
tical  exillence,  as  a  private  perfon  does  his  natural  life.  If  a  parliament  was 
to  aft  in  that  manner,  it  mull  becom efelo  de  fe,  an  evil  that  no  human  pro- 
vifions  can  guard  againft.  But  there  are  great  refources  of  liberty  in  Eng¬ 
land  j 
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tfand  ;  and  though  the  conflitution  has  been  even  overturned,  and  fometimes 
dangeroufly  wounded,  yet  its  own  innate  powers  have  recovered  and  dill  pre- 
ferve  it.  Monf.  Mezeray',  the  famous  hidorian,  faid  to  a  countryman  of 
ours,  in  the  clofe  of  the  lad  century,  “  We  had  once  in  France  the  fame 
liappinefs  and  the  fame  privileges  which  you  have  ;  our  laws  were  then  made 
by  reprefentativcs  of  our.  own  chufing,  therefore  our  money  was  not  taken 
from  us,  but  granted  by  us.  Our  kings  were  then  fubjeftto  the  rules  of  law  and 
reafon— now,  alas  !  we  are  miferabie,  and  all  is  lod.  Think  nothing  Sir, 
too  dear  to  maintain  thefe  precious  advantages  ;  if  ever  there  fhould  be  oc¬ 
casion,  venture  your  life  and  eftate  rather  than  bafely  and  foolilhly  fubmit  to 
that  abjedt  condition  to  which  you  fee  us  reduced.” 

The  king  of  England,  befides  his  high  court  of  parliament,  has  fubordi- 
nate  officers  and  miniders  to  affid  him,  and  who  are  refponfible  for  their  ad¬ 
vice  andcondudt.  They  are  made  by  the  king’s  nomination,  without  either 
patent  or  grant  ;  and  on  taking  the  neceffary  oaths,  they  become  immedi¬ 
ately  privy-counfellors  during  the  life  of  the  king  that  chufes  them,  but  fub- 
j eel  to  removal  at  his  diredtion, 

The  duty  of  a  privy  counftllor  appears  from  the  oath  of  office,  which  con- 
fids  of  feven  articles;  1.  To  advife  the  king  according  to  the  bed  of  his 
cunning  and  diferetion.  2.  To  advife  for  the  king’s  honour  and  good  of 
the  public,  without  partiality  through  affedtion,  love,  need,  doubt,  or  dread. 
3.  To  keep  the  king’s  counlel  fecret.  4.  To  avoid  corruption.  5  To  help 
and  drengthen  the  execution  of  what  (hall  be  there  refolved.  6.  To 
withdand  all  perfons  who  would  attempt  the  contra-y.  And,  ladly,  in 
general.  7.  To  obferve,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true  counfellor 
ought  to  do  to  hisfovereign  lord. 

As  no  government  can  be  fo  complete  as  to  be  provided  with  laws  that  may 
anfwer  every  unforefeen  emergency,  the  privy  council,  in  luch  cafes  can  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency.  It  has  been  even  known,  that,  upon  great  and  urgent  oc- 
cafions,  fuch  as  that  of  a  famine,  or  the  dread  of  one,  they  can  fuperfede  the 
operation  of  the  law  ;  if  the  parliament  is  not  fitting  ;  but  this  is  confidered 
as  illegal,  and  an  aft  of  parliament  mud  pafs  for  the  pardon  and  indemnifica¬ 
tion  of  thofe  concerned. 

The  office  of  fecretarv  of  date  is  at  prefent  divided  into  a  fouthern  and  a 
northern  department.  The  fouthern  contains  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
the  Swifs  Cantons,  Condantinople,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  dates  in  the  fouthern 
parts.  The  northern  comprehends  the  different  dates  of  Germany,  I’ruffia,  Po¬ 
land,  Ruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  the  Hanfeatic  towns. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  adts  of  government  which  were  formerly  entruf- 
ted  with  the  fecretaries  of  date,  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  commonly 
called  a  cabinet  council,  are  chiefly  entrufled.  This  cabinet  generally  confifls 
of  a  feledl  number  of  miniders  and  noblemen,  according  to  the  king’s  opinion 
of  their  ingenuity  and  abilities,  or  attachment  to  the  views  of  the  court :  but 
though  its  operations  are  powerful  and  extenfive,  a  cabinet  council  is  not  ef- 
fential  to  the  conditution  of  England. 

This  obfervation  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  perfon  who  is  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  firjl  mhlijler  ;  a  term  unknown  to  the  Englifh 
conditution,, though  the  office,  in  effedt,  is  perhaps  neceffary.  The  condi¬ 
tution  points  out  the  lord  high  chancellor  as  minilter,  but  the  affairs  of  his 
own  court  give  him  fufficient  employment.  When  the  office  ofthefird  lord 
of  the  treafury  is  united  with  that  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (offices 
\Vhich  1  am  to  explain  hereafter)  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  is  confidered  as  fird 
miniftw.  The  tryth  is,  his  rnajedy  may,  make  any  of  his  fervants  his  fird 
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minifier.  But  though  it  is  no  office,  yet  there  is  a  refponfibility  annexed  to 
thename  and  common  repute,  that  renders  it  a  poft  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

I  (hall  now  take  a  fliort  review  of  the  nine  great  officers  of  the  crown,  who, 
by  their  polls,  take  place  next  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
two  primates. 

The  firfi  is  the  lord  high  Reward  of  England.  This  is  an  office  very  an¬ 
cient,  and  formerly  washereditary,  or  at  leaft  for  life  ;  but  now  and  for  cen¬ 
turies  pall  it  isexercifed  only  occafionally  ;  that  is,  at  a  coronation,  or  to  fit 
as  a  judge  on  a  peer  or  peerefs,  when  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  In  corona¬ 
tions,  it  is  held  for  that  day  only,  by  fome  high  nobleman.  In  cafes  of  trials, 
it  is  exercifed  generally  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper;  whofe  com. 
million  as  high  Reward,  ends  with  the  trial,  by  breaking  his  white  rod,  the 
badge  of  his  office. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  prefides  in  the  court  of  chancery,  to  moderate 
the  feverities  of  the  law,  in  all  cafe3  where  the  property  of  the  fubjeft  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  he  is  to  determine  according  to  the  di&ates  of  equity  and  rea- 
fon.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  greateR  weight  and  power  of  any  now  fubfifi- 
ing  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  fuperior  in  precedency  to  every  temporal  lord. 
He  is  a  privy  counfellor  by  his  office,  and,  according  to  fome,  prolocutor  of 
the  houfe  of  lords  by  prcfcription.  To  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all 
jufiices  of  the  peace  ;  he  is  vifitor,  in  right  of  the  king,  of  all  nofpitals  and 
colleges  of  the  king’s  foundation,  and  patron  of  all  the  king’s  livings  under 
the  value  of  20I.  per  annum  in  the  king’s  books.  He  is  the  general  guar¬ 
dian  of  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  hath  the  fuperintendence  of  all 
charitable  ufes  in  the  kingdom,  over  and  above  the  extcnfive  Jurifdi&ion 
which  he  exercifesin  hisjudicial  capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

The  poR  of  lord  high  treafurer  has  of  late  been  vefied  in  a  commiffion  con- 
fifiing  of  five  perfons,  who  are  called  lords  of  the  treafury  ;  but  the  firR  com- 
miffioner  is  fnppofed  to  poffefs  the  power  of  lord  high  treafurer.  He  has  the 
management  and  charge  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown  kept  in  the  exche¬ 
quer  :  as  alfo  the  letting  of  the  leafes  of  all  crown-lands,  and  the  gift  of  all 
places  belonging  to  the  cuRoms  in  the  feveral  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

The  lord  piefident  of  the  council  was  an  officer  formerly  of  great  power, 
and  hath  precedence  next  after  the  lord  chancellor,  and  lord  treafurer.  His 
duty  is  to  propofe  all  the  bufinefs  tranfacted  at  the  council  board,  and  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  king,  when  his  majeRy  is  not  prefent,  all  its  debates  and  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  place  of  great  dignity  as  well  as  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
vaR  number  of  American  and  WeR  India  caufes,  captures,  and  the  like  affairs, 
that  come  before  the  board  :  all  which  may  be  abridged  to  the  vaR  conveni- 
cncy  of  the  fubjeft  by  an  able  prefident. 

The  office  of  lord  privy  feal  confifls  in  his  putting  the  king’s  feal  to  all 
charters,  grants,  and  the  like,  which  are  figned  by  the  king,  in  order  to  their 
paffing  the  great  feal ;  and  he  is  refponfible  if  he  ftiould  apply  the  privy-feal 
to  any  thing  againR  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  hereditary  to  the  duke 
of  Ancafier’s  family.  He  attends  the  king’s  perfon,  on  his  coronation,  to 
drefs  him  ;  he  has  likewife  charge  of  the  houfe  of  lords  during  the  fitting  of 
parliament  ;  and  of  fitting  up  WeRminfier  hall  for  coronations,  or  trials  of 

peers.  .  . 

The  office  of  lord  high  conflable  hai  been  difufed  fince  the  attainder  and 
execution  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1421,  but  is  occafion¬ 
ally  revived  for  a  coronatipn. 
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The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  hereditary  earl  marlhal  of  England.  Before  Eng¬ 
land  became  fo  commercial  a  country  as  it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years  pait, 
this  office  required  great  abilities,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  Englifh 
hiftory  for  its  difchaige.  In  war  time  he  wasjudge  of  army  caufes,  and  de¬ 
cided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  If  the  caufe  did  not 
admit  of  fuch  a  decifion,  it  was  left  to  a  perfonal  combat,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  vaft  variety  of  ceremonies  ;  the  arrangement  of  which,  even  to 
the  fmallelt  trifle,  fell  within  the  marfhal’s  province.  To  this  day,  he  or  his 
deputy  regulates  all  points  of  precedency  according  to  the  archives  kept  in 
the  herald’s  office  which  is  entirely  within  his  jurifdiftion.  He  direfts  all 
folemn  proedfions,  coronations,  proclamations,  general  mourning,  and  the 
like. 

The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  is*  now  likewife  held  by 
commiffion,  and  is  equal  in  its  importance  to  any  of  the  preceding,  efpecial- 
ly  fince  the  growth  of  the  Britifh  naval  power.  The  Englifh  admirality  is 
a  board  of  direction  as  well  as  execution,  and  is  in  its  proceedings  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  crown  itfelf.  All  trials  upon  life  and  death,  in  maritime  affairs 
are  appointed  and  held  under  a  commiffion  immediately  iffuing  from  that 
board :  and  the  members  muff  fign  even  the  death  warrants  for  execution  ; 
but  it  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that,  as  they  are  removeable  at  pleafure,  they 
do  nothing  that  can  clafh  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  conform 
themfelves  to  the  dire&ions  they  receive  from  his  majefty.  The  board  of 
admiralty  regulates  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  realm,  and  names  all  their 
officers,  or  confirms  them  when  named  ;  fo  that  its  jurifdiftion  is  very  ex- 
tenfive.  They  appoint  vice-admirals  under  them  ;  but  an  appeal  from  them 
lies  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  which  is  of  a  civil  nature  :  London  is 
the  place  where  it  is  held  ;  and  all  its  proceffes  and  proceedings  run  in  the 
lord  high  admiral’s  name,  or  thofe  of  the  commiffioners,  ana  not  in  that  ot 
the  king.  The  judge  of  this  court  is  commonly  a  dotlor  of  the  civil  law, 
and  its  proceedings  are  according  to  the  method  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  all  cri¬ 
minal  matters,  relating  to  piracies,  and  other  capital  offences  committed  at 
fea,  are  tried  and  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  by  witneffes 
and  a  jury,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  V III.  It  now  remains  to  treat  of 
the  courts  of  law  in  England. 

Courts  of  law.]  The  court  of  chancery,  which  ia  the  court  of  equi¬ 
ty.  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  is  defigned  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  fubjedt  againll  frauds,  breaches  of  truft,  and  other  oppreffions,  and 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  lord  high  chancellor  fits  as  foie  judge, 
and  in  his  absence,  the  matter  of  the  rolls.  The  form  of  proceeding  is  by 
bills,  anfwers,  and  decrees,  the  witneffes  being  examined  in  private  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  decrees  of  the  court  are  only  binding  to  the  perfons  of  thofe  con¬ 
cerned  in  them,  for  they  do  not  affect  their  lands  and  goods ;  and  confe- 
quently,  if  a  man  sefufes  to  comply  with  the  terms,  they  can  do  nothing 
more  than  fend  him  to  tbe  prifon  of  the  Fleet.  This  court  is  always  open  ; 
and  if  a  man  be  fent  to  prifon,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  any  vacation,  can,  if 
he  fees  reafon  for  it,  grant  a  habeas  corpus. 

The  clerk  0/  the  crown  likewife  belongs  to  this  court,  he,  or  his  deputy, 
being  obliged  always  to  attend  on  the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as  he  fits  for 
the  ditpatch  of  bullnefs ;  through  his  hands  paf3  all  writs  for  lummoning 
the  parliament  or  choofiag  of  members,  commilfions  of  the  peace,  pardons, 
&c. 

The  King’s  Bench,  fo  called  either  from  the  kings  of  England  fometimes 
fitting  there  in  perfon,  or  becaufe  all  matters  determinable  by  common  law 

L  1  2  between  , 

*  Tfie  laft  lord  high  admiral  was  George  prints  of  D commit,  apd  hufaand  to  queen  Anas 
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between  the  king  and  his  fubjeds  are  here  tried,  except  fuch  affairs  as  proper* 
ly  belong  to  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  court  is,  likewife,  a  kind  of 
check  upon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges  and  jultices  of  the  peace. 
Here  prefide  four  judges,  the  firft  of  whom  is  ftyled  lord  chief  juftice  of 
England,  to  exprefs  the  great  extent  of  his  jurifdidion. over  the  kingdom  ; 
for  this  court  can  grant  prohibitions  in  any  caufe  depending  either  in  fpi- 
ritual  or  temporal  courts  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers  does  often  dired  the  lord 
chief  juftice  to  iffueout  his  warrant  for  apprehending  perfons  under  fufpicion 
of  high  crimes.  The  other  three  judges  are  called  jultices,  or  judges  of  the 
King’s  Bench. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  takes  cognifance  of  all  Pleas  debatable, 
and  civil  actions  depending  between  fubjed  and  fubjed  and  in  it,  befides  all 
real  adions,.  fines  and  recoveries  are  tranfaded,  and  prohibitions  are  like¬ 
wife  iffued  out  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  King’s  Bench.  The  firll  judge  of 
this  court  is  ftyled  lord  chief  jultice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  common  bench  : 
befides  whom  there  are  likewife  three  other  judges,  or  jultices  of  this  court. 
None  but  ferjeants  at  law  are  allowed  to  plead  here. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  was  inftituted  for  managing  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  and  has  a  power  of  judging  both  according  to  law  and  according  to 
equity.  In  the  proceedings  according  to  law,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  three  other  barons  prefide  as  judges.  They  are  ftyled  ba¬ 
rons,  becaufe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were  allowed  to  be 
judges  in  this  court.  Befides  there  is  a  fifth  called  curfitor  baron,  who  has 
not  a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only  employed  in  adminiftering  the  oath  to 
fheriffs  and  other  officers,  and  alfo  to  feveral  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe.  But  when  this  court  proceeds  according  to  equity,  then  the  lord 
treafurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prefide,  affiitcd  by  the  other 
barons.  All  matters  touching  the  king’s  trealury,  revenue,  cultoms,  and 
fines,  are  here  tried  and  determined.  Befides  the  officers  already  mentioned, 
there  belong  to  the  Exchequer,  the  king’s  remembrancer,  who  takes  and 
ftates  all  accounts  of  the  revenue,  cuftoms,  excife,  parliamentary  aid  and  fub- 
fidies,  &c.  except  the  accounts  of  the  Iheriffsand  their  officers  ;  the  lord  trea- 
furer’s  remembrancer,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  out  proceffes  again!! 
Iheriffs,  receivers  of  the  revenue  and  other  officers. 

For  putting  the  laws  effeduaily  in  execution,  a  high  ffieriffis  annually  ap¬ 
pointed  for  every  county  (except  Weftmoreland  and  Middlefex)  by  the 
king*  ;  whofe  office  is  both  ininillerial  and  judicial.  He  is  to  execute  the 
king’s  mandate,  and  all  writs  direded  to  him  out  of  the  king’s  court  of  juf- 
tice  ;  to  impannel  juries,  to  bring  caufes  and  malefadors  to  trial,  to  fee 
fentence,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed  ;  and  at  the  affize  to  at¬ 
tend  the  judges,  and  guard  them  all  the  time  they  are  in  his  county.  He 
is  likewife  to  decide  the  elections  of  knights  of  the  (hire,  of  coroners  and 
verdertrs  ;  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  to  return  fuch  as  he 
ffiall  determine  to  be  duly  eleded.  It  is  alfo  part  of  his  office  to  colled  all 
public  fines,  diftreffes,  amerciaments,  into  the  Exchequer,  or  where  the  king 
ftiall  appoint,  and  to  make  fuch  payments  out  of  them  as  his  majefty  ihall 
think  proper. 

As  his  office  is  judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called  the  county  court,  which  is 
held  by  the  Ihcriff,  or  his  under  Iheriffs,  to  hear  and  determine  all  civii  caufes 

in 

*  Sheriffs  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  counties.  In  fome 
counties  the  Iheriffs  were  formerly  hereditary,  and  full  continue  in  the  county  of  Wcllmore- 
land.  The  city  of  London  hath  alio  the  inheritance  of  the  Ihrievalty  of  Middlelex  veiled  ia 
their  body  by  charter,  _  « 
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in  the  county,  under  forty  fhil'iogs ;  this,  however,  is  no  court  of  lecord  ; 
but  the  court,  formerly  called  the  fheriffs  torn,  was  one  ;  and  the  king  s 
lect,  through  all  the  county  ;  for  in  this  court  inquiry  was  made  into  all 
criminal  offences  againft  the  common  law,  where  by  the  ltatute  law  there  was 
no  refit  aint.  This  court,  however,  has  been  long  fince  abolifhed.  As  the 
keeper  of  the  kin <rs  peace,  both  by  common- law  and  fpecial  commiffion,  he 
is  the  firft  man  in  the  county,  and  fuperiorin  rank  to  any  noblcmap  therein, 
during  his  office.  He  may  command  all  the  people  of  ms  county  to  attend 
him,  which  is  called  the  poffe  comilatus ,  or  power  of  the  county. 

Under  the  fherifhare  various  officers  ;  as  the  under  fheriff,  clerks,  ilewards 
of  courts,  bailiffs  (in  London  called  ferjeants),  conftables,  goalers,  bea¬ 
dles,  &c. 

The  next  officer  to  the  fheriff,  is  the  jujl'ice  of  peace,  fcveral  of  wnotn  are 
commiffioned  for  each  county  :  and  to  them  is  entrufted  the  power  of  put¬ 
ting  great  part  of  the  flatute  law  in  execution,  in  relation  to  the  highways, 
the  poor,  vagrants,  treafons,  felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of  the  game. 
See.  See.  and  they  examine  and  commit  to  prifon  all  who  break  or  dilturb 
the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  kings  fubjeffs.  I11  order  to  punifh  the  offenders, 
they  meet  every  quarter  at  the  county  town,  when  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
called  the  grand  inqueft  of  the  county,  is  fummoned  to  appear.  This 
jury,  upon  oath,  is  to  inquire  into  the  cafes  of  all  delinquents,  and  to  pre- 
fent  them  by  bill,  guilty  of  the  indi&mentor  not  guilty  ;  the  juftices  com¬ 
mit  the  former  to  goal  for  their  trial  at  the  next  affizes,  and  the  latter  are 
acquitted.  This  is  called  the  quarter  ftflions  for  the  county'.  I  he  juf- 
tice  of  peace  ought  to  be  a  perfon  of  great  good  fenfe-,.  fagacity,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  not  to  be  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  law  :  for  as  much 
power  is  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  as  nothing  ts  fo  intoxicating,  without  thefe 
qualifications,  he  will  be  apt  to  make  millakes,  and  to  Itep  beyond  his  au¬ 
thority,  for  "which  he  is  indeed  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  at  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench. 

Each  county  contains  two  coroners,  who  are  to  enquire  by  a  jury  of 
neighbours,  how  and  by  whom  any  perfon  came  by  a  violent  death  and  to 
enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the  crown.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is 
to  enquire  concerning  fhipwreck,  and  certify  whether  wreck  or  not,  and 
who  is  in  pofftificn  of  the  goods,  in  his  mimllerial  office,  he  is  the  fhcriff’s 
fubftitute. 

The  civil  government  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall  independent  policy  of  it- 
felf,  for  every  city  bath,  by  charter  from  the  king,  a  jurifdiction  within  it- 
felf,  to  judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal :  with  this  reftraint  only,  that 
all  civil  caufes  may  be  removed  from  their  courts  to  the  higher  courts  at  Well- 
minfter;  and  all  offences  that  are  capital,  are  committed  to  the  judge  of  the 
affize.  The  government  cf  cities  differs  according  to  their  different  charters, 
immunities,  and  conftitutions.  They  are  conftituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgelfes,  who,  together,  make  the  corporation  of  the  cicy,  and  hold  a 
court  of  judicature,  where  the  mayor  preliues  as  judge.  Borne  cities  are 
counties,  and  chufe  their  own  ffieriffs  ;  and  all  of  them  have  a  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  bye  laws  for  their  own  government.  Borne  have  thought  the  government 
of  cities,  by  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  is  aq  epitome  of  the 
Englifh  government,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

The  government  of  incorporated  boroughs  is  much  after  the-feme  manner  : 
in  fotne  there  is  a  mayor,  and  in  others  two  bailiffs  all  which,  during  their 
mayoralty  or  magiltracy,  are  juftices  of  the  peace  within  their  liberties,  and 
confequently  efquires.  * 

The  cinque  ports  are  five  havens,  formerly  efteemed  moft  important  ones, 

that 
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that  lie  on  the  eafl  part  of  England  towards  France,  as  Dover,  Sandwich, 
Romney,  Haftingsand  Hythe,  to  which  Winchelfea  and  Rye  have  been  finee 
added,  with  fimilar  franchifes  in  many  refpeds.  Thefe  cinque  ports  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  particular  privileges  by  our  ancient  kings,  upon  condition  that 
they  (liould  provide  a  certain  number  of  fnips,  at  their  own  charge,  to  ferve 
in  the  wars  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  they  were  wanted. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  lords  of  the  foil,  or  manor,  (who 
were  formerly  called  barons),  have  generally  a  power  to  hold  courts,  caded 
courts  leet  and  courts  baron,  where  their  tenants  are  obliged  to  attend  and 
receive  juftice.  The  bufinefs  of  courts  leet  is  chiefly  to  prefent  and  punifh 
tniifances :  and  at  courts-baron  the  conveyances  and  alienations  of  tae  copy- 
hold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  admitted  to  their  eftates  on  a  defeent 
or  purchafe. 

A  conjlalle  is  a  very  ancient  and  refpedable  officer  of  the  peace,  under  the 
Jjmglifh  conflitution.  Every  hundred  has  a  high-conftable,  and  every  parifh 
hi  that  hundred  a  conftable  :  and  they  are  to  attend  the  high  conftable  upon 
proper  occafions.  They  are  affifted  by  another  ancient  officer,  called  the 
tythmgman,  who  formerly  fuperintended  the  tenth  part  of  an  hundred,  or  ten 
free  burghs,  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  each  free  burgh 
confiding  of  ten  families.  The  bufinefs  of  conftable  is  to  keep  the  peace  in 
all  cafes  of  quarrels  and  riots.  He  can  impnfon  offenders  till  they  are  brought 
before  a  jultice  of  peace  :  and  it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  within  his  diftrid, 
every  warrant  that  is  direded  to  him  from  that  magiftrate,  or  a  bench  of  juf- 
tices.  The  negled  of  the  Old  Saxon  courts,  both  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
peace,  and  the  more  eafy  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  has  been  regretted  by  many 
eminent  lawyers ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  found  necefiary  to  revive  fome  of 
them,  and  to  appoint  others  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  fettled  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  recovery  of  payment  of  fmall  debts  not 

exceeding  forty  {hillings.  _ 

There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  conftitution  provided  with  to  many 
fences,  as  that  of  England  is,  for  the  fecurity  of  perfonai  liberty.  Every  man 
imprifoned  has  a  right  to  bring  a  writ  before  a  judge  at  Weftminfter- 
ball,  called  his  Habeas  Corpus.  If  that  judge,  after  confidermg  the  caufc 
of  commitment,  (hall  find  that  the.  offence  is  bailable,  the  party  is  immedi¬ 
ately  admitted  to  bail,  till  he  is  condemned  or  acquitted  in  a  proper  court  of 

^fhe  rights  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  confidered,  that  the  fubjeft 
may,  without  the  leaft  danger,  fue  his  fovereign,  or  thofe  who  ad  in  his 
name,  and  under  his  authority  ;  he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the 
king  may  be  calf,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubjed.  He  cannot 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  leaft  individual,  unlefs  he  has,  by  fome  iliegal  ad, 
of  which  he  is  accuftd  or  fufpeded  upon  oath,  forfeited  his  right  or  liberty  ; 
or  except  when  the  flate  is  in  danger,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
think  the  public  fafety  makes  it  neceffary,  that  he  ffiould  have  the  power  of 
confining  perlons  on  Inch  a  fufpicion  of  guilt;  fuch  as  the  cafe  of  a  rebellion 
within  the  kingdom,  when  the  legiflature  has  thought  proper  to  pafs  a  tern- 
porary  iufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  ad  ;  but  this  feldom  has  been  done 
but  with  great  difficulty  and  caution,  and  when  the  national  fafety  hasabfo- 
lutely  required  it.  The  king  has  a  right  to  pardon  ;  but  neither  he  nor 
the  judges,  to  whom  he  delegates  his  authority,  can  condemn  a  man  as  a 
criminal,  exceot  he  be  firft  found  guilty  by  twelve  men,  who  muft  be  his 
peers  or  his  equals.  That  the  judges  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  king  or 
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his  minifters,  to  mifreprefent  the  cafe  to  the  jury,  they  have  their  falaries  for 
life,  and  not  during  the  plcafure  of  their  fovereign.  Neither  can  the  king 
take  away,  nor  endanger  the  life  of  any  febjeft,  without  trial,  and  the  per- 
fons  being  firft  chargeable  with  a  capital  crime,  as  treafon,  murder,  felony, 
or  fome  other  a£t,  injurious  to  focietv  ;  nor  can  any  fubjedt  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  for  the  higheft  crime,  till  fome  proof  of  his  guilt  be  given  upon  oath 
before  a  magiftrate  ;  and  he  has  then  a  right  to  infill  upon  his  being 
brought,  the  firft  opportunity,  to  a  fair  trial,  or  to  be  rtftored  to  liberty  ou 
giving  bail  for  his  appearance  If  a  man  is  charged  with  a  capital  offence, 
he  muft  not  undergo  the  ignominy  of  being  tried  for  his  life,  till  the  evidences 
of  his  guilt  a;e  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  town  0/  county  in  which 
the  faft  is  alledged  to  be  committed,  and  not  without  twelve  of  them  agree¬ 
ing  to  a  bill  of  indi&ment  againft  him.  If  they  do  this,  he  is  to  ftand  a  fccond 
trial  before  twelve  other  men,  whofe  opinion  i3  definitive.  By  the  28  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  it  is  enadied,  that  where  either  party  is  an  alien  born,  the  jury 
(hall  be  one  half  aliens,  and  the  other  denizens  if  required,  for  the  more  im¬ 
partial  triah  A  privilege  indulged  to  ftrangers  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  but  which  is  as  ancient  with  us  as  the  time  of  king  Etbelred*.  In 
fome  cafes,  the  man  (who  is  always  fuppofed  innocent  till- there  befufficient 
proof  of  his  guilt)  is  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indidtment,  in  order  to  help  him 
to  make  his  defence.  He  is  alfo  fuvnilhed  with  the  pannel,  or  lift  of  the 
jury,  who  are  his  true  and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  charac¬ 
ters,  and  difeover  whether  they  want  abilities,  or  whether  they  are  prejudi¬ 
ced  againft  hint.  He  may  in  open  cbnrt  peremptorily  objedl  ~to  twenty  of 
the  numberf,  and  to  as  many  more  as  he  can  give  reafon  for  their  not  being 
adimitted  as  his  judges  ;  till  at  laft  twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbour* 
of  the  party  accufed,  or  living  near  the  place  where  the  fuppofed  fadt  vva* 
committed,  are  approved  of,  who  take  the  following  oath,  that  they Jhallweli 
and  truly  try,  and  true  deleverance  make,  between  the  king  and  the  prifoners,  •whom 
they  Jhall  have  in  charge,  according  to  the  evidence .  By  challenging  the  jury, 
the  prifoner  prevents  all  poffibility  of  bribery,  or  the  influence  of  any  itipe- 
rior  power ;  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the  faft  was  committed,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  men  who  know  the  prifoners  courfe  of  life,  and  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  evidence.  Thefe  only  are  the  judges  from  whofe  fen tc nee  the  pri¬ 
foner  is  to  expert  life  or  death,  and  upon  their  integrity  and  underftandmg 
the  lives  of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately  depend  ;  and  from  their 
judgment  their  lies  no  appeal :  they  are  therefore  to  be  all  of  one  mind, 
and  after  they  have  fully  heard  the  evidence,  are  to  be  confined  without  meat, 
drink,  or  candle,  till  they  are  unanimous  in  acquitting  or  condemning 
the  prifoner.  Everyjuryman  is  therefore  invefted  with  a  foie mn  and  awful 
truft  :  if  he  without  evidence  fubmits  his  opinion  to  that  of  any  other 
of  the  jury,  or  yields  in  complaifance  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  ; 
if  he  negledts  to  examine  with  the  utmoft  care :  if  he  queftions  the  veracity 
of  the  wifneffes,  who  may  be  of  an  infamous  chara&er ;  or  after  the  motfc 
impartial  hearing,  has  the  leaft  doubt  upon  his  mind,  and  yet  joins  in  con¬ 
demning  the  perfon  accufed  ;  he  will  wound  his  own  confcience,  and  bring 
upon  himfelf  the  complicated  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder.  The  freedom  of 
Englifhmen  confifts  in  its  being  out  of  the  power  of  the  judge  on  the  bench 
to  injure  them,  for  declaring  a  man  innocent  whom  he  wifhes  to  bring  in 
guilty.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  juries  would  be  ufelefs ;  fo  far  from  being 
judges  themfelves,  they  would  only  be  the  tools  of  another,  whofe  province 

it 

*  Statute  de  Monticolis  Wallise. 
t  The  parry  njav  challenge  thirty  five  in  cafe  of  tteafoR, 
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is  not  to  guide,  but  to  give  a  fanftion  to  their  determination.  Tyranny  might 
triumph  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  fubject,  and  the  judge  on  the 
bench  be  the  mini  ft er  of  the  prince’s  vengeance. 

Trial  by  jury  is  fo  capital  a  privilege,  and  fo  great  a  fecuitv  to  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  fubject,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  perfons  of  education  and 
property  are  often  too  ready  to  evade  ferving  the  office.  By  this  means  juries 
frequently  confift  of  ignorant  and  illiterate  perfons,  who  neither  have  know¬ 
ledge  £nough  to  underftand  their  rights  and  the  privileges  of  Englifhmen, 
nor  fpirit  enough  to  maintain  them.  Mo  man  (hon’d  be  above  Lrving  fo  im¬ 
portant  an  office,  when  regularly  called  upon :  and  tbofe  who,  from  indolence 
or  pride,  decline  difeharging  this  duty  to  their  country,  feem  hardly  to  de- 
ferve  that  fecurity  and  liberty  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  derive 
from  this  invaluable  inftitution.  Juries,  have,  indeed,  always  been  conhdered 
as  giving  the  mod;  effectual  check  to  tyranny  :  for  in  a  nation  like  this, 
where  a  king  can  do  nothing  again  ft  law,  they  are  a  fecurity  that  he  (hall 
never  make  the  laws,  by  a  bad  adminiftration,  tne  inftruments  ofctuclty  and 
oppreffion.  Were  it  not  for  juries,  the  advice  given  by  father  Paul,  in  his 
maxims  c£  the  republic  at  Venic-,  might  take  effedt  in  its  fulled  latitude. 
“  When  the  offence  is  committed  by  a  nobleman  againft  a  fubject,  fays  he, 
let  all  ways  be  tried  tojuftify  him  ;  and  if  that  is  not  poffible  to  be  done,  let 
him  be  chastifed  with  greater  ncife  than  damage,  if  it  be  a  fubjtdt  that  has 
affronted  a  nobleman,  let  him  be  puniftied  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  that  the 
fubjects  may  not  get  too  great  a  cuftom  of  laying  their  bands  on  the  patrician 
order,”  In  ffiort  was  it  not  for  juries  a  corrupt  noblemam  might,  whenever 
he  pleafed,  adt  the  tyrant,  while  the  judge  wou  d  have  that  power  which  is 
now  denied  to  our  kings.  But,  by  our  happy  conftitution,  which  breatnes 
nothing  but  liberty  and  equity,  all  imaginary  indulgenc  is  allowed  to  the 
meanelt,  as  well  as  the  greateft.  When  a  prifoner  is  brought  to  take  his 
trial,  he  is  freed  from  all  bonds;  and  though  the  judges  are  iuppofed  to  be 
counfel  for  the  prifoner,  yet,  as  he  may  be  incapable  or  vindicating  his  own 
caufe,  other  council  are  allowed  him  ;  he  may  try  the  validity  and  legality  oi 
the  indidtment,  and  may  fet  it  slide,  if  it  be  contrary  to  law.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  clear  up  the  caufe  of  innocence,  and  to  prevent  the  fufferer  from 
finking  under  the  power  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  oppreffion  of  the  great. 
The  racks  and  tortures  th2t  are  cruelly  made  ufe  or  in  other  parts  of  iaurope, 
to  make  a  man  accufe  himfelf,  are  here  unknown,  and  none  punilhed  without 
ccnvidtion,  but  he  who  refufes  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 

As  the  trial  of  malefactors  in  England  is  very  different  irom  that  of  otner 
nations  the  following  account  thereof  may  be  ufcful  to  foreigners  and  others* 
who  have  not  feen  thefe  proceedings. 

The  couit  being  met,  and  the  prifoner  called  to  the  bar,  the  clerk  com¬ 
mends  him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  then  charges  him  with  the  crime  of  which  he 
is  acculed,  and  alks  him  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  the  prifoner 
anfwers  guilty,  his  trial  is  at  an  end;  but  if  he  anfwers  not  guilty,  the  court 
proceeds  on  the  trial,  even  though  he  may  have  before  confeffed  the  fact  ; 
tor  the  law  of  England  takes  no  notice  of  fuch  confeffion  ;  and  unlefs  the 
witneftes,  who  are  upon  oath,  prove  him  guilty  of  the  crime,  tne  jury  mail 
acquit  him  ;  for  they  are  directed  to  bring  in  their  verdict  according  to  the- 
evidence  given  in  court.  If  the  prifoner  refufes  to  plead,  that  is,  it  he  will 
not  (ay  in  court  whether  he  is  guihy  or  not  guilty,  he  might,  till  lately,  by 
the  la  w  of  England,  be  preffed  to  death,  with  a  loau  of  iron  upon  his 
breaft. 

When  the  witneffes  have  given  in  their  evidence,  and  the  prifoner  has,  by 
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fcimtelf  or  his  counfel,  crof3  examined  them,  the  judge  recites  to  the  jury  the 
fubftance  of  the  evidence  given  againft  the  prifoner,  and  bids  them  difcharge 
their  confcience  ;  when  if  the  matter  be  very  clear,  they  commonly  give 
their  verdi&  without  going  out  of  the  court  ;  and  the  foreman,  for  himfelf 
and  the  reft,  declares  the  prifoner  guilty  or  not  guilty,  as  it  may  happen  to  be. 
But  if  any  doubt  arifes  among  the  jury,  and  the  matter  requires  debate  they 
all  withdraw  into  a  room  with  a  copy  of  the  indi&ment,  where  they  are. 
locked  up  till  they  ate  Unanimoufly  agreed  on  the  verdift  ;  and  if  any  one 
of  the  jury  fliould  die  during  this  their  confinement,  the  prifoner  will  be 
acquitted. 

When  the  jyry  have  agreed  on  the  verdiA  they  inform  the  court  thereof 
by  an  officer  who  waits  without,  and  the  priloder  is  again  fet  to  the  bar  to 
hear  his  verdift.  This  is  unalterable,  except  in  fome  doubtful  cafes  when 
the  verdidt  is  brought  u  J'pecial,  and  is  therefore  to  be  determiri  1  by  the 
twelve  judges  of  England. 

If  the  prifoner  be  found-guilty,  he  is  then  alked  what  reafon  he  can  give 
why  fentence  of  death  Ihoulrl  not  be  paffed  upon  him  ?  There  is  now  properly 
no  benefit  of  clergy  ;  it  is  changed  to  tranfportation,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 
Upon  a  capital  conviction,  the  fentence  of  death,  after  a  fummary  account  of 
the  trial,  is  pronounced  oa  the  prifoner,  in  thefe  words :  The  law  is,  That 
thou  l halt  return  to  the  place  from  whence  thou  camejl ,  and  from  thence  he  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution,,  where  thou  /halt  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  thy  body  be  dead 
and  the  Lord  have  Mercy  on  thy  foul :  whereupon  the  fheriffis  charged  with  the 
execution.. 

All  the  prifoners  found  not  guilty  by  the  j  ury,  are  immediately  acquitted 
and  difeharged,  and  in  fome  cafes  obtain  a  copy  of  their  indictment  from  the 
court  to  proceed  at  law  againft  their  profecutors. 

Of  Pun  ishmests.]  The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  crimes  under 
high  treafon,  petty  treafon,  and  felony.  The  firtt  confifts  in  plotting,  confpiring, 
or  rifing  lip  in  arms  againft  their  fovereign.or  in  counterfeiting  the  coin.  The 
traitor  is  punilhed  by  being  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution, 
when,  after  being  hanged  upon  a  gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the  body  is  cut 
down  alive,  the,  heart  taken  out  and  expofed  to  public  view,  and  the  entrails 
burnt  :  the  head  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  body  quaitered,  after  which  the  head 
is  ufually  fixed  on  fome  confpicuous  place.  All  the  criminal’s  lands  and 
goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  lofes  her  dowry,  and  his  children  both  their 
eftates  and  nobility. 

But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged  high  treafon,  the  criminal  is 
only  drawn  upon  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  executed. 

Though  the  fentence  paffed  upon  all  traitors  is  the  fame,  yet  with  refpeCt 
to  perfons  of  quality,  the  punifhment  is  generally  altered  to  beheading  :  a 
fcaffold  is  cretled  for  that  purpofe,  on  which  the  criminal  placing  his  head 
upon  a  block,  it  is  (truck  off  with  an  axe*. 

The  punilhment  for  mifprifion  of  high  treafon,  that  is,  for  negele£ling  or 
concealing  it,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender’s 
goods,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  his  lands. 

Petty  treafon  is  when  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife  her  hulband,  a  clergy¬ 
man  his  biffiop,  or  a  fervant  his  mailer  or  miftrefs.  This  crime  is  punilhed 
by  the  offender’s  being  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
hanged  upon  a  gallows  till  dead.  Women  guilty  both  of  this  crime  and  of 
high  treafon,  arefentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  but  inlkad  of  fuffering  the  full 

M  m  rigour 

*  TKls  is  not  tobe.ponlldered  as  a  different  punilhment,  but  as  a  remiffion  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  Sentence  mentioned  before,  exrep  ting  the  article-  of  beheading. 


rigour  of  the  law,  they  are  ftrangled  at  the  ftake  before  the  fire  takes  hold  of 
them. 

Felony  includes,  murders,  robberies  forging  notes,  bonds,  deeds.  &c.  Thefe 
are  all  punifhed  by  hanging,  only*  murderers  are  to  be  executed  foon  after 
fentence  is  paffed,  and  then  delivered  to  the  furgeons  in  order  to  be  publicly 
differed.  Perfons  guilty  of  robbery,  when  there  were  fome  alleviating  cir- 
cumftances,  ufed  fometimesto  be  tranfported  fora  term  of  years  to  his  majef- 
ty’s  plantations ;  but  fince  the  American  war,  they  are  now  generally  con* 
demned  to  hard  labour  in  works  of  public  utility,  upon  the  river,  &c.  for  a 
certain  number  of  years, and  lately  fome  have  been  fent  to  Africa, Nova  Scotia, 
and  Botany  Bay. 

Other  crimes  punifhed  by  the  laws  are, 

Manjlaughter ,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  perfon  without  premedita¬ 
ted  malice,  but  with  a  prefent  intent  to  kill ;  as  when  two  who  formerly 
meant  no  harm  to  each  other,  quarrel,  and  the  one  kills  the  other :  in  this 
cafe,  the  criminal  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  for  the  firft  time,  and 
only  burnt  in  the  hand. 

Chance-medley,  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  without  an  evil  intent, 
for  which  the  offender  i6  alfo  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  unlefs  the  offender 
was  doing  an  unlawful  a£l  ;  which  laft  circumftance  makes  the  punifhment 
death. 

Shop-lifting ,  and  receiving  goods  known  to  be  flolen,  are  punifhed  with 
hard  labour  for  a  number  of  years,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury,  or  keeping  diforderly  houfes,  are  punifhed  with  the  pillory  and 
impnfonment. 

Petty  larceny,  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  is  punifhed 
by  whipping. 

Libelling ,  ufing  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  foreflalling  the  market,  are 
commonly  punifhed  with  {landing  on  the  pillory. 

For  flriking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  a  king’s  court,  the  criminal  is  pu¬ 
nifhed  with  lofing  his  right  hand. 

For  flriking,  in  Weftminfter  hall^  while  the  courts  of  juftice  are  fitting, 
the  punifhment  is  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender’s 
eftate. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  diforderly  perfons,  are  punifhed  by 
being  fet  in  the  ltocks,  or  by  paying  a  fine. 

Of  husband  and  wife.]]  The  firft  private  relation  of  perfons  is  that  of 
marriage,  which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  hufband  and 
wife  ;  or,  as  moft  of  our  elder  law  books  call  them  baron  and  feme.  The 
holinefs  of  the  matrimonial  ftate  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiaftical  law  ;  the 
puniftiment,  therefore,  or  annulling  of  inceftuous,  or  other  unfcriptural  mar¬ 
riage,  is  the  province  of  fpiritual  courts. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  divorce  ;  the  one  total,  the  other  partial.  The 
total  divorce  muft  be  for  fome  of  the  canonical  caufes  of  impediment, and 
thofe  exifting  before  the  marriage  :  as  confanguinity,  affinity,  or  corporeal 
imbecility.  The  iffue  of  fuch  marriage,  as  it  is  thus  entirely  diffolved,  are 
baftards. 

The  other  kind  of  divorce  is,  when  the  marriage  is  juft  and  lawful,  and 
therefore  the  law  is  tender  of  diflblving  it ;  but,  for  fome  fupervenient  caufe, 

it 

*  By  a  late  a6l,  murderers  are  to  be  executed  within  twenty  four  hours  after  fentence  is 
pronounced  ;  but  as  Sunday  is  not  reckoned  a  day,  they  arc  generally  tried  on  a  Saturday, 
io  that  they  obtain  a  refpite  till  Monday. 
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it  becomes  improper,  or  impoffible,  for  the  parties  to  live  together  :  as  in  the 
cafe  of  intolerable  ill  temper,  or  adultery,  in  either  of  the  parties.  In  this 
cafe  the  law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife  (except  when  for  adultery,  the  par¬ 
liament  grants  a  total  divorce,  as  has  happened  frequently  of  late  years), 
which  is  that  allowance  which  is  made  to  a  woman  for  her  fupport  out  of 
the  hulband’s  eftate,  being  fettled  at  the  difcretion  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
judge,  on  the  confideration  of  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  rank 
and  quality  of  the  parties. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  hufband  and  the  wife  are  confidered  as  two  diftinCl 
perfons  ;  and  may  have  feparate  eftates,  contracts,  debts  and  injuries ;  and 
therefore  in  our  ecclefiaftical  courts  a  woman  may  fue,  and  be  fued,  without 
herhulband. 

But  though  our  law  in  general  confiders  man  and  wife  as  one  perfon,  yet 
there  are  fome  inftances  in  which  Ihe  is  feparately  confidered,  as  inferior  to 
him,  and  aCting  by  his  compulfion.  And  therefore  all  deeds  executed,  and 
aCts  done,  by  her,  during  her  coverture,  are  void  ;  except  it  be  a  fine,  or 
the  like  matter  of  record,  in  which  cafe  Ihe  muft  be  folely  and  fecretly  exa¬ 
mined,  to  learn  if  her  aCt  be  voluntary.  She  cannot  by  will  dcvife  land  to 
her  husband,  unlefs  under  fpecial  circumftances  ;  for  at  the  time  of  making 
it,  Ihe  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  his  coercion.  And  fome  felonies,  and 
other  inferior  crimes  committed  by  her,  through  conftraint  of  her  husband, 
the  law  excufes  her ;  but  this  extends  not  to  treafon  or  murder. 

The  husband  alfo  (by  the  old,  and  likewife  by  the  civil  law)  might  give 
his  wife  moderate  correction.  For,  as  he  is  to  anfwer  for  her  misbehaviour, 
the  law  thought  it  reafonable  to  entrult  him  with  this  power  of  reftraining 
her,  by  domeftic  chaftifement,  in  the  fame  moderation  that  a  man  is  allowed 
to  correCt  his  fervants  or  children  ;  for  whom  the  mafter  or  parents  is  alfo 
liable  in  fome  cafes  to  anfwer.  But  in  the  politer  reign  of  Charles  II.  this 
power  of  corredtion  began  to  be  doubted  ;  and  a  wife  may  now  have  fecurity 
of  the  peace  againft  her  husband  ;  or  in,  return,  a  hulband  againft  his  wife  : 
yet  the  lower  ranks  of  people  who  w^e  always  fond  of  the  old  common 
law,  ftill  claim  and  exert  their  ancient  privilege  :  and  the  courts  of  law  will 
ftill  permit  a  husband  to  reftrain  a  wife  of  her  liberty,  in  cafe  of  any  grofs 
misbehaviour. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  legal  effedts  of  marriage  during  the  coverture  ;  upon 
which  we  may  obferve  that  even  the  affabilities,  which  the  wife  lies  under, 
are  for  the  moft  part  intended  for  her  protection  and  benefit.  So  great  a  fa¬ 
vourite  is  the  female  fex  with  the  laws  of  England. 

Revenues  of  the  Bri-1  The  king’s  ecclefiaftical  revenues  confift  in, 
tish  government.  J  i.  The  cultody  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant 
bilhopiicks ;  from  which  he  receives  little  or  no  advantage.  2.  Corodies  and 
penfions,  formerly  arifing  from  allowances  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  due 
to  the  king  from  an  abbey  or  monaftery,  and  which  he  generally  bellowed 
Upon  favourite  fervants  ;  and  his  fending  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  bilhop,  or  to  have  a  penfion  bellowed  upon  him  till  the  bilhop  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  a  benefice.  Thefe  corodies  are  due  of  common  right,  but  now 
I  believe,  difufed.  3.  Extra-parochial  tithes.  4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths 
of  benefices.  At  prefent,  fuch  has  been  the  bounty  of  the  crown  to  the 
church,  that  thefe  four  branches  afford  little  or  no  revenue. 

The  king’s  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts  in,  1.  The  demefne  lands 
of  the  crown,  which  at  prefent  are  contracted  within  a  narrow  compafs. 
?•  I  lie  hereditary  excife ;  being  part  of  the  confideration  for  the  purchafe 
pf  his  feudal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption. 
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3.  An  annual  fum  iffuing  from  the  duty  on  wine  licences;  being  the  refidutf 
of  the  fame  confideration.  4  His  forefts.  5.  His  courts  of  jallicc,  &c. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the  fynonymous  names  of 
aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies ;  and  are  granted,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  by 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  affembled  ;  who,  wlun  they 
have  voted  a  fupply  to  his  Majefty,  and  fettled  the  quantum  of  that  fupply, 
ufually  refolve  themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  committee,  of  ways  and  means, 
to  confider  of  the  ways  and  means  of  raifing  the  fupply  fo  voted.  And  in  this 
condition  every  member  (though  it  is  lookea  upon  as  the  peculiar  province  o. 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer )  may  propofe  fuch  fcheme  of  taxation  as  he 
thinks  will  be  leaft  detrimental  to  the  public.  The  resolutions  of  this  com- 
mittee  (when  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe)  are  in  general  efleemed  to 
be  (as  it  were)  final  and  conclufive.  For,  though  the  fuppiy  cannot  be 
adlually  raifed  upon  the  fubjeft  till  directed  by  an  adt  of  the  whole  parlia¬ 
ment,  yet  no  monied  man  will  fcruple  to  advance  to  the  government  any 
quantity  of  ready  cafli,  jf  the  propofed  terms  be  advantageous  on  the  credit 
of  the  bare  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  though  no  law  be  yei.  palled  to 
cftablilh  it. 

The  permanent  and  annual  taxes  are,  1.  The  cuftoms^or  tonnage  and 
poundage  of  all  merchandife  exported  or  imported.  2.  T  he  excife  or  in¬ 
land  impofition  on  a  variety  of  cojnmodities.  3.  The  ftamp  duty  on  paper, 
parchment,  &c.  4.  The  poll-office.  5.  Land  and  affclfed  taxes.  6.  Du¬ 

ty  on  penfions  and  falaries.  7.  Hackney  coaehes,  hawkers,  and  pedlars. 
Thegrofs  receipt,  and  net  produce  of  thefe  annual  and  permanent  taxes, 
including  the  oalances  of  the  preceding  year,  amounted  ip  the  year  ending 
5th  January  1804,  to  the  following  fum% 

Branches  of  Revenue.  Grofs  Receipt.  Net  Produce. 


Permanent  Paxes. 

£• 

s. 

d. 

£■ 

s . 

d. 

Cultoms 

England 

*9,689,886 

2 

7 

7,207,570 

4 

6| 

Scotland 

*729.694 

14 

4 

569,204 

18 

Is 

Excife 

England 

18,193,954 

3 

u| 

16,930,670 

0  - 

4 

,  3 

Scotland 

M94-3  2  3 

14 

4 

1 .44 1 .541 

13 

1  4 

Stamps 

England 

3,241,791 

3 

oi 

3, >44.633 

0 

2-1 

Scotland 

194, 275 

18 

2i 

201,942 

19 

5 

Land  and  affeffedTaxes  England 

5.560,233 

0 

8| 

5  685,932 

1 

7s 

Scotland 

215,839 

14 

4! 

265,729 

17 

i  2. 

Poll  Office 

England 

I, i56.556 

12 

4i 

937,649 

19 

o| 

Scotland 

1 17.321 

1 1 

6 

137,95° 

1 

0 

is.  in  the  £.  on  Pen- 

England 

47,222 

3 

71 

48,654 

12 

0 

lions  and  Salaries  . 

5  Scotland 

3,860 

10 

*£ 

3,629 

8 

1 1 

6d.  in  the^.  on  Pen  ] 

|  England 

5‘,539 

‘9 

o| 

50,516 

0 

5! 

fions  and  Salaries  1 

|  Scotland 

2,666 

10 

ll 

2,649 

17 

H- 

Hackney  Coaches 

28,800 

I  O' 

0 

26,457 

2 

’)% 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

8,345 

4 

5,622 

1 2 

7 

Total  Ordinary  Revenues 

40,636,311 

61 

36,660,354  16 

6| 

And  the  uet  produce  of  every  fource  of  public  income  for  that  year  con¬ 
fining  of  the  produce  of  permanent  taxes,  fimdry  fmall  branches  of  heredi¬ 
tary  revenue  and  other  extraordinary  refources  in  which  is  included  a  loan 

pf  1 1, 9Jo,ooo  amounted  in  that  year  to  50, 808,373,  18.  io|.  A  very 
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eonfiderable  part  of  this  vail  income  is  abforbed  in  paying  the  intereft  of  the 
national  debt. 

That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  clear  and  comprchenfive  view  of 
the  nature  of  this  national  debt,  it  mult  firft  be  premifed,  that  after  the  Re¬ 
volution,  when  our  new  connections  with  Europe  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of 
foreign  politics,  the  expences  of  the  nation,  not  only  in  fettling  the  new  efta- 
blilhment,  but  in  maintaining  long  wars,  as  principals  on  the  continent,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  monarchy,  fettling  the 
Spanilh  fucceffions,  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  maintaining  the  liberties  of 
the  Germanic  body,  and  other  purpofes,  increafed  to  an  unufual  degree  ;  info- 
much  that  it  w3s  not  thought  advifeable  to  raife  all  the  expences  of  any  one 
year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that  year,  left  the  unaccuftomed  weight 
of  them  Ihould  create  murmurs  among  the  people.  It  was  therefore  the  bad 
policy  of  the  times,  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  their  poftcrity,  by  borrow¬ 
ing  immenfe  fums  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  to  lay  no  more 
taxes  upon  the  fubjeCl  than  would  fuffice  to  pay  the  annual  intereft  of  the 
fums  to  be  borrowed  ;  by  this  means  converting  the  principal  debt  into  a 
new  fpecies  of  property,  transferable  from  one  man  to  another,  at  any  time 
and  in  any  quantity.  A  fyftem  which  feems  to  have  had  its  original  in  the 
ftate  of  Florence,  A.  D.  1344,  which  government  then  owed  about  60. cool, 
fterling  ;  and  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the  principal  into  an  aggregate 
fum,  called,  metaphorically  a  mount  or  bank  ;  the  fnares  whereof  were  trans- 
-ferable  like  our  ftocks.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the 
national  debt  ;  for  a  few  long  annuities,  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  will  hardly  deferve  that  name.  And  the  example  then  fet,  was  clofely  fob- 
lowed  during  the  long  wars  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  has  been  ever 
fince,  that  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  on  the  5th  January  1805, 
amounted  to  583,008,978,  which  taking  the  feveral  ftocks  at  par,  makes  a 
capital  of  379,88  1,617,  and  the  annual  intereft  to  24,381,762. 

It  is  indiiputably  certain,  that  the  prefent  magnitude  of  our  national  in¬ 
cumbrances  very  far  exceed  all  calculations  of  commercial  benefit,  and  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  greateft  inconveniences.  For,  firft,  the  enormous  taxes  that 
are  raifed  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  this 
debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufactures  ;  by  raifing  the  price  as  well 
of  the  artificer’s  fubfiftence,  as  of  the  raw  material ;  and  of  courfe,  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  the  price  of  the  commodity  itfelf.  Secondly,  and  prin¬ 
cipally,  it  weakens  the  internal  ftrength  of  a  ftate,  by  anticipating  thofe  re- 
fources  which  Ihould  be  referved  to  defend  it  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  The  in¬ 
tereft  we  now  pay  for  our  debts  would  be  nearly  fufficient  to  maintain  any 
war,  that  any  national  motives  could  require.  And  if  our  anceftors  in  king 
William’s  time  had  annually  paid  fo  long  as  their  exigencies  lafted,  even  a 
lefs  fum  than  we  now  annually  raife  upon  their  account,  they  would,  in  time 
of  war,  have  borne  no  greater  burdens  than  they  have  bequeathed  to  and  fet¬ 
tled  upon  their  pofterity  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  might  have  been  eafed  the 
lnftant  the  exigence  was  over. 

The  firft  attempt  to  reduce  the  national  debt  was  made  in  the  year  17 16, 
Mr  Walpole  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  chief  projedor  of 
the  fcheme.  The  public  debt  was  confidered  under  two  heads  redeemable, 
and  irredeemable  ;  the  redeemable  debt,  the  public  had  a  right  to  pay  when¬ 
ever  they  were  able  ;  but  with  the  irredeemable  debts  or  the  long  and  Ihort 
annuities,  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  abfolute  confent  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  Mr  Walpole’s  plan,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the 
fedeernable  debt  to  L-J  per  centj  and  to  provide  money  for  paying  off  fuch 
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as  were  unwilling  to  accede  to  this  propofal,  to  offer  to  the  proprietors  of 
large  and  fhort  annuities  fuch  an  alternative  as  they  Ihould  find  it  their  intereft 
to  accept.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Bank,  and  South  Sea  agreed  to  advance 
4.4  millions  at  L.  5  per  cent ;  but  fo  well  fatisfied  were  the  public  creditors 
with  the  terms  offered,  that  no  money  was  ever  demanded,  except  a  few 
fmall  fums  amounting  in  all  to  L  471,  4. 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  taxes  were  originally  feparate  and  diftmft 
funds  ;  being  fecurities  for  the  fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax,  ana  for 
them  only.  But  previous  to  this  period  it  had  become  neceffary,  111  ouer  to 
avoid  confuilon,  as  they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce  the  number  of  ttiefe  fe¬ 
parate  funds,  by  uniting  and  blending  them  together,  fuperadding  the  laith 
of  parliament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.  So  that  there  were  then 
only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account  ;  the  aggregate  fund ,  the  general  fund, 
and  the  South  Sea  fund ,  being  the  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay 
the  intereft  of  fuch  part  of  the  national  debt  as  was  advanced  by  that  compa¬ 
ny  and  its  annuitants,  whereby  the  feparate  funds,  whici  weie  thus  united, 
are  become  mutual  fecurites  for  each  other  j  and  the  wnoie  produce  of  them, 
thus  aggregated,  liable  o  pay  fuch  intereft  or  annuities  as  were  formerly 
charged  upon  each  diftinCt  fund  •  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreo¬ 
ver  engaged  to  fupply  any  cafual  <k  iciencies. 

The  furplus  ariling  from  the  produce  of  'lie  taxes  deftiued  to  fupport  tbefe 
three  great  national  funds,  over  and  above  to  :  intereft  and  annuities  charged 
upon  them,  together,  with  the  furplus  urifing  from  the  propoled  icauci  on  of 
the  intereft  of  the  public  debt,  conllitute  the  balls  of  Mr  Walpole’s  plan,  and 
were  by  a<ft  of  parliament  appropriated  and  ordered  to  be  employed  for  the 
difeharge  of  the  principal  and  intereft  of  fuch  national  debts  as  were  incurred 
before  the  25th  December  1716,  and  for  none  other  intent  01  purpofe  what¬ 
soever.  Such  was  the  firft  formation  of  what  has  been  ufually  dt  ..ominated 
the  finking  fund. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  George  the  Firft  it  was  invariably  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  its  original  purpofes,  and  in  1728  its  annual  amount  was  L.  1,200000  ; 
but  no  fooner  had  it  attained  this  progreffive  power,  than  its  operations  were 
fufpended.  Betwixt  1717  and  1733,  feveral  encroachments  had  been  made 
upon  it,  by  occaftonal  alienations  of  the  taxes,  from  which  the  iurpluffes 
.arofe  ;  but  in  1733,  the  fund  itfelf  was  diredlly  attacked,  the  minuter  having 
appropriated  50 0,000  of  this  fund  to  make  good  the  like  fum  voted  by  par¬ 
liament  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  enfuing. 

The  pradtice  of  alienating  the  finking  fund,  having  once  obtained  the  fanc- 
tion  of  parliament, was  continued  withoutintermifSon.  In  Jan.  1734,1,200,000 
the  whole  produce  of  the  year  was  taken  from  it ;  in  1735  and — 6,  it.  was 
anticipated  and  mortgaged.  Thus  was  pofteriiy  robbed  of  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  plan  by  which,  if  it  had  been  inflexibly  acted  upon,  and  its  pro¬ 
duce  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound  intereft,  the  nation  would  at  the 
prefent  moment  have  been  placed  in  a  molt  enviable  ftate  of  eafe  and  fecu¬ 
rity  *.  From  this  period  no  permanent  piovifion  was  devifed  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion 

*  Qr.  Price’s  calculation  plainly  (hews  the  great  power  of  compound  intereft  :  “  One  penny 
put  out  at  our  Saviour’s  birth  to  5  per  cent,  compounded  intereft,  would,  in  the  year  1781, 
have  increaied  to  a  greater  fum  than  would  be  contained  in  200,000,000  of  earths  all  lolid 
gold  ;  but  if  put  out'at  ftmple  intereft,  it  at  the  fame  time  wouid  have  amounted  to  no  more 
than  feven  fnillings  and  fix-pence.  All  governments  that  alienate  funds  dellined  for  reim- 
buriements  chooic  to  improve  money  in  the  lajl  rather  than  the  /by?  of  thefe  ways.  He 
adds,  “  a  million  borrowed  annually  for  twenty  years,  will  pay  off,  in  this  time,  JJ  millions 
3  percent,  ftock,  if  difeharged  at  ocl.  in  money  for  every  rooi,  flock ;  and  in  4°  year5 
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>n  of  the  public  debt,  till  the  year  1786,  when  Mr  Pitt,  then  chancellor 
the  exchequer  laid  before  parliament  his  plan  for  the  eftablifhing  of  a 
w  finking  fund,  he  ftated  to  the  houfe,  that  fuch  wasVne  prefent  flourifh- 
g  condition  of  the  revenue,  that  the  annual  national  difburfements  would 
ive  a  furplus  of  confiderable  magnitude,  this  furplus  he  meant  to  form  in- 
a  petmament  fund  to  be  invariably  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  na- 
inal  debt ;  a  fekft  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  enquire  into 
e  ftate  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  to  repeat,  what  might  be  expec- 
d  to  be  the  furplus  of  the  revenue  above  the  expenditure  in  future. 

From  this  report,  it  appeared,  that  the  yearly  income  of  the  ftate  ex¬ 
acted  its  expenditure  by  L.  900,000,  and  that  this  fum  would  be  encreafed 
>  a  million  by  means  no  way  burden fome  to  the  ftate. 

Mr  Pitt  then  moved  that  the  fum  of  one  million  be  annually  granted  to 
:rtain  commifiioners,  by  them  to  be  applied  to  the  purc’nafe  of  flock,  to- 
ards  difcharging  the  public  debt  of  this  country.  In  1792  there  being  a 
trther  furplus  of  the  public  revenue,  excluftve  of  the  i,ccc,ooo  already  ap- 
ropriated,  of  400,00c,  Mr  Pitt  propofed,  that  one  half  of  this  fum  fhould 
e  applied  to  the  reduftion  of  taxes,  and  the  other  half  added  to  the  finking 
ind,  and  that  when  this  fund  had  amounted  to  the  annual  fum  of  4,000,000 
ftiould  then  ceafe  to  accumulate,  and  be  at  the  difpofal  of  parliament, 
rhich  was  agreed  to  ;  on  the  fame  principle  an  aft  was  palled,  which  pro- 
ided  that,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  to  be  impofed  for  paying  the  intereft  of 
11  future  loans,  a  furplus  of  il.  per  cent  per  annum  fhould  be  raifed  for  the  re- 
emption  of  the  capital,  this  is  what  is  called  the  new  finking  fund,  appro¬ 
bated  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt  contracted  after  the  date  of  the  aft. 

Mr  Addington,  in  1802,  fubmitted  to  parliament  a  propofition,  ref- 
iefting  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  operation  of  thefe 
inking  funds.  He  propofed,  firft,  to  prevent  that  paufe  in  the  old  finking 
und  by  which  the  limit  of  its  accumulation  was  fixed,  when  it  fhould  amount 
o  L.  4,000,000  annually.  Second,  That  the  finking  fund  of  1792 
hould  be  confolidated  with  that  of  1786,  and  that  both  fhould  be  carried 
in  together  for  the  extinftion  of  the  whole  debt.  In  order  to  exhibit  a  clear- 
■r  view  of  this  fubjeft,  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  extraft 
rom  Mr  Addington’s  fpeech,  in  which  he  recapitulates  the  fubftance  of  his 
dan,  with  the  advantages  which  might  be  expefted  to  refult  from  it. 

‘  The  benefits  of  this  plan,”  he  obferves,  “  were  thefe,  the  immedi- 
‘  ate  effeft  of  affording  relief  to  the  amount  of  900,000!.  annually,  by 
‘  forbearing  to  lay  on  taxes  to  that  amount.  A  further  relief  in  1808  to  the 
extent  of  512,000!.  by  the  fhort  annuities  which  would  then  fall  in,  and 
‘  a  ft  ill  further  relief  when  the  5  and  4  per  cents  fhall  have  been  redeemed  ; 
11  and  in  1808  the  plan  of  taking  off  taxes  may  commence,  at  the  will  ofpar- 

“  lia- 

r.ore,  without  any  farther  aid  from  loans,  333  millions  (that  is  38S  millions  in  all)  would 
be  paid  off. 

“  The  addition  of  nineteen  years  to  this  period  would  pay  off  1000  millions. 

“  A  furplus  of  half  a  million  per  annum,  made  up  to  a  million  by  borrowing  half  a 
million  every  year  for  twenty  years,  would  difcharge  the  fame  fums  in  the  fame  periods. 

“  In  fhort,  fo  neceflary  is  it  at  prefent  to  expedite  by  every  poflible  means,  the  redemption 
of  our  debts,  that,  let  the  furplus  which  can  be  obtained  for  a  finking  fund  be  what  it  will, 
an  addition,  to  it  by  annual  loans,  will  be  proper,  in  order  t3  give  it  greater  efficiency  and 

abetter  chance  for  laving  the  kingdom. - The  increafe  of  taxes  which  fuch  a  meafure 

nitoft  occafion,  would  be  fo  inconliderable  and  fo  gradual,  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  it  would  manifefl  fuch  a  determined  refolution  in  our  rules  so  reduce  our 
debts,  as  might  have  the  happieft  influence  on  public  credit.” 
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“  lament,  but  which  he  hoped  would  be  continued  to  be  carried  to  the  re- 
“  du&ion  of  the  debt  ;  and  finally,  that  the  whole  of  the  prefent  national 
“  debt  will  have  been  paid  off  much  fooner  by  this  new  plan  than  it  would 
“  have  been  by  the  old  ones,  both  of  1786  and  1792.  He  had  not  conceal- 
“  ed  from  the  Committee  the  obje&ions  to  which  this  plan  was  liable ;  be 
«<  admitted  them  as  far  as  they  went  ;  but  he  fubmitted  to  the  Committee, 
«  that  they  were  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  the 
“  meafure.  The  effed  of  this  plan  was,  that  it  would  extinguifh  the  na- 
“  tional  debt  in  a  much  fliorter  period  than  by  the  former  plan,  and  it  af- 
“  forded  relief  for  the  payment  of  900,0001.  taxes.  It  afforded  means  alfo 
“  for  fupporting  the  finances  of  this  country,  in  the  event  of  its  being  en. 
“  gaged  in  war,  either  for  the  fecurity  of  its  poffeffions,  or  the  mainte- 
“  nance  of  its  honour.  It  was  for  thefe  objeds,  that  he  fubmitted  this  plan 
“  for  the  approbation  of  the  Committee,  for  the  immediate  relief  it  would 
“  afford  in  fparing  900,0001.  taxes,  for  the  provifion  it  made  for  the  extinc- 
“  tion  of  the  whole  debt,  much  fooner  than  by  the  former  plans — not  that 
“  he  meant  to  fay  that  this  plan  was  of  a  different  nature,  or  founded  on  dif - 
“  ferent  principles  from  thofe  of  86  and  92,  fo  far  from  being  fo,  it  was  a 
**  meafure  growing  out  of  tnefe  plans,  and  it  tended  to  fhew  the  wifdom  in 
“  which  they  were  founded  ;  and  thefe  plans  were  not  only  capable  of  pro- 
“  ducing  all  the  advantages  he  had  mentioned,  and  which  we  all  had  wit- 
4*  neffed  within  thefe  8  or  9  years  in  particular,  but  to  thefe  plans  ue  linput- 
“  ed  the  fecurity  we  had  found  for  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  us,  efpe- 
“  daily  our  Conftitution.”  The  amount  of  the  capitals  of  ilie  refpedive 
funds,  with  the  progrefs  made  in  their  redemption,  See.  as  they  flood  5th 
Jan.  1804,  may  be  fecn  in  the  following  page. 
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The  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift,  are  thofe  that  in  any  fhape  f t* 
late  to  civil  government ;  as  the  expences  of  the  houfhold,  all  Salaries  to 
officers  of  (late,  to  the  judges*  and  every  one  of  the  king’s  fervants;  the  ap¬ 
pointments  to  foreign  ambaffadors,  the  maintenance  of  the  queen  and  royal 
family,  the  king’s  private  expences,  or  privy  purfe,  and  other  very  nume- 
merous  outgoings ;  as  fecret  fervice  money,  penfions,  and  other  bounties. 
Thefe  fometimes  have  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  that  application  has  been  made  to  parliament  to  difeharge  the  debts 
contrafted  on  the  civil  lift;  as  particularly  in  1724,  when  one  million  was 
granted  for  that  purpofe  by  the  ftatute  11  Geo.  I.  c.  17.  Large  fums 
have  alfo  been  repeatedly  granted  for  the  payment  of  the  king’s  debts  in  the 
prefent  reign  ;  and  the  confiderable  augmentation  of  rco,oool.  has  likewife 
been  made  to  his  annual  income.  When  the  bill  for  fuppreffing  certain 
offices,  as  the  board  of  trade,  See.  was  debated,  by  which  favings  were 
to  be  made  to  the  amount  of  72,308k  per  annum,  it  appeared  that  the 
arrears  then  due  on  the  civil  lift  at  that  time,  June  1782,  amounted  to 
95,877k  1 8s.  4d.  notwithftanding  fo  liberal  an  allowance  had  been  recent¬ 
ly  made,  and  the  king’s  debts  had  been  repeatedly  liquidated  by  parliamen¬ 
tary  grants  ;  and  for  the  payment  of  this  other  debt,  provifion  was  made  by 
the  bilk 

The  civil  lift  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the  king’s  Revenue  in  his 
own  diftindt  capacity  ;  the  reft  being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its 
creditors,  though  collected  and  diftributed  again  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown  ;  it  is  now  Handing  in  the  fame  place  as  the  hereditary 
income  did  formerly  ;  and  as  that  has  gradually  dimimflied,  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  appointments  have  increafed. 

Military  rnd  mar  inf.  strength  1  The  military  state,  includes  the 
of  Great  Britian.  j  whole  of  the  foldiery  ;  or  fuch 

perfons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed  among  the  reft  of  the  people,  for  the  fafe- 
guard  and  defence  of  the  realm. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  diftindl  order  of 
the  profeffion  of  arms.  In  fuch,  no  man  ffiould  take  up  arms  but  with  a 
view  to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws  :  he  puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he 
enters  the  camp  ;  but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  a  citizen  and  would  wifh  to  con¬ 
tinue  fo,  that  he  makes  himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  thefe  kingdoms  know  no  fuch  ftate  as  that  of  a  perpetual  Handing 
foldier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  war ;  and  it  was  not  til! 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII..  that  the  kings  of  England  had  fo  much  as  a  guard 
about  their  perfons. 

It  feems  univerfally  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that  king  Alfred  firft  fettled 
a  national  militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  discipline  made  all  the 
lubje&s  of  his  dominions  foldiers. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  kingdom  was  left  whol¬ 
ly  without  defence,  in  cafe  of  domeftic  infurredlions,  or  the  profpedt  of  fo¬ 
reign  invaftons.  Befides  thofe,  who,  by  their  military  tenures,  were  bound  to 
perform  forty  days  fervice  in  the  field,  the  ftatue  of  Winchefter  obliged 
every  man,  according  to  his  eftate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate 
quantity  of  fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  :  and 
conftables  were  appointed  in  all  hundred's,  to  fee  that  fuch  arms  were  pio- 
vided.  Thefe  weapons  were  changed  by  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ph,  and  M.  c. 
2.  into  others  of  more  modern  fervice  :  but  both  this  and  the  former  pio- 
vifions  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  While  thefe  continued  in 
force,  it  was  ufual  from  time  to  time,  for  our  princes  to  iffue  commiffions 
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of  array,  and  fend  into  every  county  officers  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to 
mufterand  array  (or  fet  in  military  order)  the  inhabitants  of  every  didrift ; 
and  the  form  of  the  commiffion  of  array  was  fettled  in  parliament  in  the  5 
Henry  IV.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  provided,  that  no  man  fhould  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate  ;  nor  out  of  his  fhire,  but 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceflity  ;  nor  fhould  provide  foldiers  unlefs  by  coufent 
of  parliament.  About  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  lord  lieutenants  be. 
gan  to  be  introduced,  as  handing  representatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep  the 
counties  in  military  order  ;  for'wejfind  them  mentioned  as  known  officers  in 
the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  3.  though  they  had  not  been  then  long 
in  ufe  :  for  Camden  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  as 
extraordinary  magiftrates,  conflituted  only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  when  the  military  tenures 
were  abolifhed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  afcertain  the  power  of  the  militia, 
to  recognife  the  foie  right  of  the  crown,  to  govern  and  command  them,  and 
to  put  the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  fubordination  :  and 
the  order  in  which  the  militia  now  Hands  by  law,  is  principally  built  upon  the 
ftatutes  which  were  then  enabled.  It  is  true,  the  two  la  ft  of  them  are  ap¬ 
parently  repealed ;  but  many  of  their  provifions  are  re-enafted,  with  the 
addition  of  fome  new  regulations,  by  the  prefent  militia  laws :  the  general 
fcheme  of  which  is,  to  difcipline  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  county,  chofen  by  lot  for  three  years,  and  officered  by  the  lord  lieuten¬ 
ant,  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and  other  principal  land-holders,  under  a  com¬ 
miffion  from  the  crown.  They  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their 
counties,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  aftual  rebellion,  nor  in  any  cafe  to  be 
fent  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  to  be  exercifed  at  {fated  times,  and 
their  difcipline  in  general  is  liberal  and  eafy ;  but,  when  drawn  out  into  ac¬ 
tual  fervice,  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law,  as  neceflary  to 
keep  them  in  order.  This  is  the  conftitutional  fecurity  which  our  laws  have 
provided  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  protefting  the  realm  againft  foreign  or 
domeflic  violence,  and  which  the  ftatutes  declare,  is  efientially  neceflary  to  the 
fafety  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  militia,  however,  are  not  called 
forth  and  embodied  but  by  an  aft  of  the  legiflature,and  at  prefent  are  laid  afide. 

But  as  the  fafhion  of  keeping  {landing  armies  has  univerfally  prevailed 
over  all  Europe  of  late  years  (though  fome  of  its  potentates,  being  unable 
themfelves  to  maintain  them,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  licher  powers, 
and  receive  fubfidiary  penfions  for  that  purpofe),  it  has  alfo  for  many  years 
paft  been  annually  judged  neceflary  by  cur  legiflature,  for  the  fafety  of  the 
kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  pofltifions  of  the  crowm  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  the  power  in  Europe,  to  maintain,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  a  Handing  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  crown  ; 
who  are,  however,  ipfo  faflo,  disbanded  at  the  expiration  of  every  year,  unlefs 
continued  by  parliament.  The  land  forces  of  thefe  kingdoms,  in  time  of 
peace,  amount  to  about  40,000  men,  including  troops  and  garrifons  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Gibraltar,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  America  ;  but  in  time  of  war,  there 
have  formerly  been  in  Britifh  pay,  natives  and  foreigners,  above  130,000  ;  and 
there  have  been  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  135,000  men,  befides  42,00c  militia.  To  keep  this  body 
of  troops  in  order,  an  annual  aft  of  parliament  pafles,  “  to  punifh  mutiny 
and  defertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarteis.” 
This  regulates  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed  among  the 
feveral  inn  keepers  and  viftuallers  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  eflablifhes 
a  law  martial  for  their  government. 
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Ever  fince  the  French  revolution  and  the  wars  winch  originated  out  of 
that  event,  the  relations  of  the  European  Hates  have  been  totally  deranged. 
Qwing  to  the  alarming  acceffion  of  territory  and  power  which  has  accrued 
to  France,  every  contiguous  nation,  and  particularly  Great  Britain,  have 
been  forced  to  increafe  their  military  eftabhfliments  greatly  beyond  all  for¬ 
mer  precedent.  Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  that  war  which 
followed  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  threat  of  hollile  invafion  was  held  out  by 
France,  which  rendered  a  fpeedy  increafe  of  her  force  peculiarly  neceflary, 
in  order  more  furely  to  repel  foreign  aggreffion.  Accordingly  mea- 
fures  were  taken  for  increafing  the  regular  army,  and  for  calling  out  and 
embodying  tbofe  other  forts  of  irregular  force,  which  were  intended  to  be 
fubfidiary  to  its  operations.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  mfeafures  adopted 
were  fo  fluctuating,  and  even  contradictory,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  give  a 
confiltent  account  of  the  plans  then  adopted  The  militia,  and  fupplemen- 
tary  militia,  were  in  the  firlt  place  ca  led  out  ;  a  plan  was  afterwards  pro- 
pofed,  and  a  bill  brought  into  parliament,  by  which  50,000  men  were 
raifed  by  ballot  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  lbe  defence 
a£t  was  afterwards  pafTed,  by  which  the  whole  population  were  to  be 
called  out  and  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  1  his  was  commuted  for  what  is 
generally  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Volunteer  fyfiem  ;  under  wnich  each 
county  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  defence  atl  on  furnish¬ 
ing  fo  many  volunteers,  who  were  clothed  in  military  uniforms,  and  drilled 
in  the  fame  manner  as  regular  troops,  ri  lie  prefent  force  of  Great  Britain 
may  iherefore  be  divided  into  the  following  claffes  ;  Regulars,  Militia,  Vo¬ 
lunteers,  of  which  the  total  ol  Regulars  at  home  and  on  foreign  lervice,  are, 
78,000  ;  Militia,  and  Army  of  Referve,  120,000  ;  Volunteers,  450,000. 

The  Maritime  Hate  is  nearly  related  to  the  former,  though  much  move 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free  conllitution.  i  he  royal  navy  of 
England  hath  ever  been  its  greateft  defence  and  ornament  ;  it  is  its  ancient 
and  natural  ftrength  ;  the  floating  bulwark  of  the  ifland  ;  an  army,  from 
which,  however  ftrong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  De  appiehended  to 
liberty  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  aliiduoufly  cultivated,  even  irom  tb,e 
earlieft  ages.  To  fo  much  perfeftion  was  our  naval  reputation  arrived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  that  the  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the 
laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe  as  the  ground 
and  fubftruaion  of  all  the  marine  conftitutions,  was  confeiTedly  compiled  by 
our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  on  the  coafl.  of  France,  then  part 
of  the  pufiefiions  of  the  crown  of  England.  And  yet,  fo  vaftly  inferior 
were  our  anceflors  in  this  point  to  the  prefent  age,  that,  even  in  the  mari¬ 
time  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  a  matter  of  boalt 
that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  confided  of  33  (hips.  1  he  prefent  con¬ 
dition  of  our  marine  is  in  a  great  meal lire  owing  to  the  falutary  provifions  of 
the  ftatute,  called  the  navigation  aft;  whereby  the  conflant  increafe  of 
Englifh  (hipping  and  feameh  was  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered  unavoid¬ 
ably  neceflary.  The  moll  heuefleial  (Unite  for  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  'thefe  kingdoms,  is  that  navigation  aft?  the  rudiments  of  which  were 
fir  ft  framed  in  1650,  partly  with  a  narrow  view  ;  being  intended  to  mortify 
the  fugar  iflands,  which  were  dilaflt  cited  to  the  parliament,  and  (till  held  out 
for  Chailes  11.  by  (topping  the  gainful  tiaJe  which  they  then  carried  on 
with  the  Dutch  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  tbofe  our  opu¬ 
lent  and  afpiiing  neighbours.  T.  his  prohibited  alt  flups  of  foreign  nations 
from  trading  with  any  Englilh  plantations  without  licence  from  the  council 
of  (late*  In  1651,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alio  to  the  mother  coun- 
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try  ;  and  no  goods  were  fufFered  to  be  imported  into  England,  cr  any  of 
its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than  Englifh  bottoms,  or  in  the  fhips  of  that 
European  nation,  of  which  the  merchandife  imported  was  the  genuine, 
growth  or  manufacture.  At  the  Reftoration,  the  former  provifions  were  con¬ 
tinued,  by  flatute  1 2  Car.  II.  c.  1 8.  with  this  very  material  improvement,  that 
the  matter,  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  fhall  alfo  be  Engliih  fubjedts. 

The  complement  of  feamen,  in  time  of  peace,  ufually  hath  amounted  to 
12  or  15,000.  The  vote  of  parliament  for  the  ft r vice  of  the  year  1784, 
was  for  26,000  feamen,  including  4425  marines.  In  time  of  war,  they  have 
formerly  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  80,000  men  ;  and  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  American  war,  they  amounted  to  above  100,000  men,  includ¬ 
ing  marines,  at  prefent  they  amount  to  1  20,000. 

This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  fquadrons,  namely,  the  red, 
white,  and  blue,  which  are  fo  termed  from  the  differences  of  their  colours. 
Each  fquadron  has  its  admiral ;  but  the  admiral  of  the  red  fquadron  has  the 
principal  command  of  the  whole,  and  is  ttylcd  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain. 
Subjeft  to  each  admiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and  rear-admiral.  But  the  lupremc 
command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to  the  king,  in  the  lords  commiffioners 
of  the  admiralty.  Notwithftanding  our  favourable  fitnation  for  a  maritime 
power,  it  was  not  until  the  vaft  armament  fent  to  fubdue  us  by  Spain,  in 
1588,  that  the  nation,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  became  fully  feniible  of  its  true 
interett  and  natural  ftrength,  which  it  has  fince  fo  happily  cultivated. 

We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Britilh  navy,  during  the  war  of  1756, 
was  able  to  cope  with  all  the  other  fleets  in  Europe.  In  the  conrfe  of  a 
few  years  it  entirely  vanquilhed  the  whole  naval  power  of  France,  difabled 
Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch  and  other  powers  in  awe.  For  the  protedion 
of  t'he  Britifh  empire,  and  the  annoyance  of  our  enemies,  it  was  then  divided 
into  feveral  powerful  fquadrons,  fo  judicioufly  Rationed,  as  at  once  to  appear 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  while  fome  fleets  were  humbling  the  pride 
of  Spain  in  Afia  and  America,  others  were  employed  in  fruttrating  the 
defigns  of  France,  and  efcorting  home  the  riches  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
worlds.  But  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  never  appeared  in  fuch  fplen- 
dour  as  during  the  latt  war,  whether  we  confider  the  number  of  our 
ffiips  Rationed  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  cr  the  aftonifliing  victories  they 
gained  over  the  fleets  of  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  which  they  then 
almott  totally  annihilated.  We  fhall  fubjoin  a  ftatement  of  the  naval  fore? 
in  Jan.  iboi,  and  in  March  1805. 

Statement  of  the  Distribution  of  the  British  Naval  Force ,  exrlvjlve  of  the  hired 
armed  Vessels ,  which  are  chiefly  employed  m  f  reletting  the  Coasting  Trade 
of  Great  Britain,  Jan.  180J. 

Line.  Fifties.  Frigates.  Ships,  &-c.  Tot. 


In  Pott  and  fitting . 

27 

7 

46 

98 

178 

Guard  Ships  . 

4 

Q 

t 

0 

5 

In  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  Channels  .... 

33 

I 

26 

45 

,05 

In  the  -Downs  and  North  Seas  .  .  . 

O 

I 

17 

36 

63 

At  the  Well  India  Iflands,  and  on  the  paffage  . 

1 

O 

2 1 

24 

46 

At  Jamaica  . 

5 

I 

2  2 

1 2 

40 

In  America,  and  at  Newfoundland 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Fall  Indies,  and  on  the 

2 

O 

4 

5 

1  ( 

paffage  . 

10 

8 

20 

*9 

57 

Coatt  of  Africa 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

Coatt  of  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  and  Mediterranean 

lA 

2 

53 

23 

99 

Hofpt- 
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Line.  Fifties.  Frigates.  Ships,  &c.  Tot, 


HofpitaFand  Prifon  Ships  .  .  16  i 

1 

0 

*5 

Total  in  Commifiion  123  21 

212 

270 

626 

Receiving  Ships  ....  9  1 

7 

0 

1 7 

Serviceable,  and  repairing  for  fervice  .  2  0 

1 

0 

3 

In  ordinary  .  .  •  •  44  3 

23 

44 

114 

Building  .  •  *  •  17  2 

& 

0 

27 

Total  195  27 

251 

3H 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
NAVAL  FORCE,  March  1805. 

BRITISH 

Line.  50  to  40 

.  Frigs. 

Ships,  See. 

Tot, 

In  Port  and  fitting  . 2 1  6- 

3‘ 

90 

I48 

Guard  Ships  .  4  3 

6 

3 

l6 

In  the  Englifli  and  Irifli  Channels  ....  .24  2 

28 

92 

146 

On  the  Downs  and  North  Sea  Stations  .  .  65 

12 

142 

l68 

At  the  Weft  India  Elands,  and  on  the  paffage  I  0 

13 

25 

42 

On  the  Jamaica  Station  .  .  •  •  3  0 

1 3 

23 

39 

American  and  Newfoundland  Stations  .  .  0  I 

3 

13 

>7 

Eaft  Indies,  and  on  the  paffage . 83 

Coafl  of  Africa  ...  0 

10 

10 

2 

2 

4 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Gibraltar  .  •  13  0 

8 

5 

25 

Mediterranean  and  on  paffage . 12  1 

13 

18 

44 

With  Sealed  Orders . 00 

0 

2 

2 

Hofpital  and  Prifon  Ships  .  .  •  •  l3  0 

2 

0 

15 

TOTAL  IN  COMMISSION  105  21 

Hf 

428 

695 

Receiving  Ships  .  .  ....  54 

6 

0 

15 

Serviceable,  and  repairing  for  Service  .  .  15  X 

17 

1 

34 

Building  .  !5  0 

33 

20 

20 

31 

108 

66 

TOTALS.  1*83  38 

2 1 7 

480 

918 

We  (hall  clofe  ^his  account  of  the  military  and  maritime  ilrength  of  Eng¬ 
land,*  or  rather  of  Great  Britain,  by  obferving,  that  though  fea  officers  and 
failors  are  fubjeft  to  a  perpetual  aft  of  parliament,  which  anfwers  the  annual 
military  aft,  that  is  paffed  for  the  government  of  the  army,  yet  neither  of 
thofe  bodies  are  exempted  from  legal  jurifdiftion  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes, 
but  in  a  few  inilances,  of  no.  great  moment.  The  foldiers  particularly,  may 
be  called  upon  by  a  civil  magillrate,  to  enable  him  to  preferve  the  peace 
aoainft  all  attempts  to  break  it.  The  military  officer  who  commands  the 
foidiers  on  thofe  cccafions,  is  to  take  his  direftions  from  the  magillrate; 
and. both  he  and  they,  if  tlieir  proceedings  are  regular,  are  indemnified  again  ft 
all  confequences,  be  thev  ever  fo  fatal.  Thole  civil  magiftrates,  who  un- 
dcrftand  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  are  however,  extremely  cautious 
in  calling  for  the  military  on  thefe  occafions,  or  upon  any  commotion  what¬ 
ever ;  and,  indeed,  with  good  reafon;  for  the  frequent  employment  of  the 
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unitary  power  in  a  free  government  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  cannot  be 
guarded  againft  with  too  much  caution. 

Coins.]  In  Great  Britain  money  is  computed  by  pounds,  {hillings,  and 
pence,  twelve  pence  make  a  {hilling,  and  twenty  {hillings  one  pound  ;  which 
pound  is  only  an  imaginary  coin.  The  gold  pieces  confift  only  of  guineas,  half 
guineas,  and  feven  {hilling  pieces,  the  filver,  of  crowns,  half  crowns,  {hillings, 
fixpences,  groats,  and  even  down  to  a  filver  penny :  and  the  copper  money, 
pennies,  halfpence  and  farthings.  In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  of  filver  is  nearly  equal,  and  in  fome  coins,  crown  pieces  particularly 
fuperior  to  the  nominal,  the  coinage  of  filver  money  is  a  matter  of  great  confe- 
quence  ;  and  yet  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  national  currency  feems  to  demand  a 
new  coinage  of  fhihings  and  fix-pences  ;  the  intrinfic  yalue  of  the  latter  being 
many  of  them  worn  down  to  half  their  nominal  value.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  an  ad  of  parliament,  and  by  the  public  lofing  the  difference  between  the 
bullion  of  the  new  and  the  old  money.  Befides  the  coins  already  mentioned, 
five  and  two  guinea  pieces  are  coined  at  the  dower  of  London,  but  tbefe  are 
not  generally  current  ;  nor  is  any  filver  coin  that  is  lower  than  fix  pence. 
The  coins  of  the  famous  Simon,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Charles  II. ’s  reign,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

Royal  titles,  arms,!  The  title  of  the  king  of  England  was  formerly 
AND  orders.  i  By  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France, 

and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  But  fincc  the  legiflative  union 
with  Ireland  it  has  been  altered.  What  relates  to  France  has  been  relinquifti- 
ed.  Ic  remains  now  George  the  III.  by  the  Grace  of  God  ofithe  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith.  The  de- 
fignation  of  the  kings  of  England,  was  formerly  liis  or  her  Grace,  or  High- 
nefey  till  Henry  VIII.  to  put  himfelf  on  a  footing  with  the  emperor  Charles, 
affumed  that  of  majefty  ;  but  the  old  defignation  was  not  abolifhed  till  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

The  royal  atchievement  has  undergone  an  alteration  fince  the  Union  with 
Ireland.  His  majefty  by  royal  proclamation  directed  that  the  arms  of  the 
united  kingdoms  {hould  be  quarterly,  firft  and  fourth  England  ;  fecond  Scot¬ 
land  ;  third  Ireland  ;  and  that  their  {hould  likewife  be  born  an  efcotcheon  of 
pretence,  the  arms  of  H.  M.  dominions  of  Germany,  enfigned  with  the 
electoral  bonnet.  The  ftandard  of  the  united  kingdom  is  the  fame  quartering, 
as  the  arms,  together  with  the  efcotcheon  of  pretence.  The  union  flag  is 
azure,  the  croffes-faltires  of  St.  Andrew  or  St.  Patrick,  quartered  per  Kltirc 
counter,  changed  argent  and  gules ;  the  latter  fimbriated  of  the  fecond,  fur- 
mounted  by  the  crofs  of  St.  George,  the  third  fimbriated  as  the  faltire. 

The  motto  of  Dieu  et  rnon  Droit ,  that  is,  God  and  my  Right,  is  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  who  affumed  it  to  {hew  his  independency  upon  all  earth¬ 
ly  powers.  Tt  was  afterwards  revived  by  Edward  III.  when  he  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Almoft  every  king  of  England  had  a 
particular  badge  or  cognifance  :  fometimes  a  white  hare,  fometimes  a  fetlock 
with  a  falcon,  by  which  it  is  faid  Edward  IV.  alluded  to  the  infidelity  of  one 
of  his  miftreffes ;  and  fometimes  a  portcullis,  which  was  that  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter,  many  of  the  princes  of  which  were  born  in  the  caftle  of  Beaufort. 
The  while  rofe  was  the  bearing  of  the  houfe  of  \  ork  ;  and  that  of  Lancafter* 
by  way  of  contradiftinftion,  adopted  the  red.  The  thiftle,  which  is  now  part 
of  the  royal  armorial  bearings,  belonged  {to  Scotland,  and  was  very  fignifi- 
eant  when  joined  to  its  motto  Nemo  me  imjmne  lacejfet ,  “  None  fhall  fafelv 
provoke  me.” 

The  titles  of  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  are,  prince  of  Vv  ales,  duke  of  Cornwall 
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and  Rothfay,  earl  of  Chefter,  electoral  prince  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg", 
earl  of  Garrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the  Illes,  great  fteward  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  captain  general  of  the  artillery  company. 

The  order  of  the  Garter,  the  molt  honourable  of  any  in  the  world,  was- 
inftituted  by  Edward  III.  January  19,  1344.  It  confifts  of  the  fovereign, 
who  is  always  king  or  queen  of  England,  of  25  companions  called  Knights  of 
the  Garter,  who  wear  a  medal  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  tutelar  faint  of  England,  commonly  enamelled  on  gold,  fufpended 
from  a  blue  ribband,  which  was  formerly  worn  about  their  necks,  but  fince 
the  latter  end  of  James  I.  now  croffes  their  bodies  from  their  (boulder.  The 
garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  with  gold,  buckled  under  the  left 
knee,  and  gives  the  name  of  the  order,  was  defigned  as  an  eafign  of  unity  and 
combination  ;  on  it  is  embroidered  the  words,  Hotii foi  qui  mal y  penfs,  “  Evil 
to  him  who  evil  thinks.” 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the  time  of  their  crea¬ 
tion,  are  fuppofed  to  be  inftituted  by  Henry  IV.  about  the  year  1399,  but 
the  order  feems  to  be  more  ancient.  For  many  reigns  they  were  created  at 
the  coronation  of  a  king  or  queen,  or  other  folemn  occafion,  and  they  wear 
a  fcarlet  ribband  hanging  from  the  left  fhoulder,  with  an  enammelled  medal, 
the  badge  of  the  order,  a  rofe  iffuing  from  the  dexter  fide  of  a  feeptre,  and  a 
thiftle  from  the  finifter,  between  three  imperial  crowns  placed  within  the  mot¬ 
to,  Tria  junfla  in  uno ,  “  Three  joined  in  one.”  This  order  being  difeon- 
tinned,  was  revived  by  king  George  I.  on  the  18th  of  May,  1725,  and  the 
month  following,  eighteen  noblemen,  and  as  many  commoners  of  the  firft 
rank,  were  inftalled  knights  of  the  order  with  great  ceremony,  at  Weftmirr- 
fter,  where  the  place  of  inftalment  is  Henry  Vll’s  chapel.  .  Their  robes  are 
fplendid  and  ftiewy,  and  the  number  of  knights  is  undetermined.  The  bifhop 
of  Rochefter  is  perpetual  dean  of  the  order,  which  has  likewife  a  regifter  and 
other  officers. 

The  order  of  the  Thistle,  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  h>  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  that  kingdom  ;  as  is  alfo  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  newly  inftitut¬ 
ed  for  Ireland,  in  our  account  of  that  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  Englilh  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been  already  mention¬ 
ed.  Their  titles,  and  order  of  dignity,  are  duke6,  marquiffes,  earls,  vifcount3, 
and  lords  or  barons. 

Baronets  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  belong  to  an  order,  having  no  other  badge 
than  a  bloody  hand  in  a  field,  argent  iu  their  arms.  They  are  the  only  _  her¬ 
editary  honour  under  the  peerage,  and  would  take  place  even  of  the  knights 
of  the  garter,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  are  always  privy- counfellors :  there 
being  no  intermediate  honour  between  them  and  the  parliamentary  barons  of 
England.  They  were  inftituted  by  James  1.  about  the  year  1615.  Their 
number  was  then  two  hundred,  and  each  paid  about  ioool.  on  pretence  of 
reducing  and  planting  the  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  :  but  at  prefent  their 
number  amounts  to  700. 

A  knight  is  a  term  ufed  almoft  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  in  general 
fignifies  a  foldier  ferving  on  horfeback  ;  a  rank  of  no  mean  eftimation  in  an¬ 
cient  armies,  and  entitling  the  parties  themfelves  to  the  appellation  of  Sir. 
Other  knighthoods  formerly  took  place  in  England  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  ban¬ 
nerets,  bachelors,  knights  of  the  carpet,  and  the  like,  but  they  are  now  difufed. 
Indeed  in  the  year  1773,  at  a  review  of  the  royal  navy  at  Porrfmouth,  tlm 
king  conferred  the  honour  of  Knights  Bannerets  on  two  admirals  and  three 
captains.  They  have  no  particular  badge  on  their  garments,  but  their  arms 
are  painted  on  a  banner  placed  in  the  frames  of  the  fupporters. 
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It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  word  tfquirc, 
which  formerly  fignified  a  perfon  bearing  the  arms  of  a  nobleman  or  knight, 
and  they  were  therefore  called  armigeri.  This  title  denoted  .any  perfon,  who, 
by  his  birth  or  property,  was  entitled  to  bear  arms  ;  but  it  is  at  prcfent  ap¬ 
plied  promifcuoufly  to  any  man  who  can  aftord  to  live  in  the  chara&er  of  a 
gentleman  without  trade  ;  and  even  a  tradefrnan,  if  he  is  a  juftice  of  peace, 
demands  the  appellation.  This  degree,  fo  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
was  an  order,  and  conferred  by  the  king,  by  putting  about  the  party’s  neck 
a  collar  of  SS.  and  giving  him  a  pair  of  (liver  fpurs.  Gower  the  poet  appears, 
from  his  effigies  on  his  tomb  in  Southwark,  to  have  been  an  efquire  by  crea¬ 
tion.  Serjeants  at  law,  and  other  ferjeants  belonging  to  the  king’s  houfhold, 
juftices  of  the  peace,  oodtors  in  divinity,  law,  and  phylic,  take  place  of  other 
efquires ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  fons  of  dukes,  marquiffes,  earls, 
vifcounts,  and  barons,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  more  than  efquires,  though 
commonly  dignified  by  noble  titles.  The  appellation  of  gentleman,  though 
now  confounded  with  the  mean  ranks  of  people,  is  the  root  of  all  Engliih 
honour :  for  every  nobleman  is  prefumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  though  every 
gentleman  is  not  a  nobleman. 

Hi  story. 3  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls,  or  Celtse,  that  fettled  on  the  oppolite  fhore ;  a 
fuppolition  founded  upon  the  evident  conformity  in  their  language,  manners, 
government,  feligion,  and  complexion. 

When  Julius  Ciefar,  about  fifty  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  medi¬ 
tated  a  conqueft  of  Britain,  the  natives,  undoubtedly,  had  great  connection 
with  the  Gauls,  and  other  people  of  the  continent,  in  government,  religion, 
and  commerce,  rude  as  the  latter  was.  Csefar  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  two 
expeditions,  which  he  pretended  were  accompanied  with  valt  difficulties,  and 
attended  by  fuch  advantages  over  the  lflanders,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute.  It  plainly  appears,  however,  from  contemporary  and  other  authors, 
as  well  as  Caefar’s  own  narrative,  that  his  victories  were  incomplete  and  inde- 
cifive  ;  nor  did  the  Romans  receive  the  leaft  advantage  from  his  expedition, 
but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ifland  than  they  had  before.  The  Britons,  at 
the  time  of  Csefar’s  defcent,  were  governed  in  the  time  cf  war  by  a  political 
confederacy,  of  which  Caffibelan,  whofe  territories  lay  in  Hertford  (hire,  and 
fome  of  the  adjacent  countries,  was  the  head  ;  and  this  form  of  government 
continued  among  them  for  fome  time. 

In  their  manner  of  life,  as  defcribed  by  Csefar,  and  the  held  authors,  they 
differed  little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  northern  climates  that  have  been 
already  mentioned  ,  but  they  certainly  fowed  corn,  though  perhaps,  they 
chiefly  fubfilled  upon  animal  food  and  milk.  Their  clothing  was  skins,  and 
their  fortifications  beams  of  wood.  They  were  dexterous  in  the  management 
of  their  chariots  beyond  credibility  ;  and  they  fought  with  lances,  darts,  and 
fwords.  Women  fometimes  led  their  armies  to  the  field,  and  were  recognifed 
as  fovereignsof  their  particular  difttiCts.  They  favoured  a  primogeniture  or 
feniority,  in  their  fucceffion  to  royalty,  but  fet  it  alide  on  the  fmalleff  incon- 
veniency  attending  it.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  which  gave 
them  a  bluiih  or  greeniffi  cait ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  had  figures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  heavenly  bodies  on  their  skins.  In  their  marriages  they  were 
not  very  delicate,  for  they  formed  themfelves  into  what  we  may  call  matri- 
mouial  clubs.  Twelve  or  fourteen  men  married  as  many  wives,  and  each 
wife  was  in  common  tc  them  all,  but  her  children  belonged  to  the  original 
huiband. 
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The  Briton  lived,  during  the  long  reign  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  rather  as  ther 
allies  than  the  tributaries  of  the  Romans ;  hut  the  communications  between 
Rome  and  Great  Britain  being  then  extended,  the  emperor  Claudius  Caefar, 
about  forty-two  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  undertook  an  expedition  in 
perfon,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  fnccefsfol  againft  Britain.  His 
eonquefts,  however,  were  imperfeft ;  Caraftacus,  and  Boadicia,  though  a 
woman,  made  noble  {lands  againft  the  Romans.  The  former  was  taken  pri- 
foner  after  a  defperate  battle,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  his  undaunted  be¬ 
haviour  before  Claudius,  gained  him  the  admiration  of  the  victors,  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  hiftories  of  the  times.  Boadicia  being  oppreffed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  difgraces  the  Roman  name,  and  defeated,  difdained  to  furvive  the 
liberties  of  her  country  ;  and  Agricola,  general  to  Domitian,  after  fubduing 
South  Britain,  carried  his  arms  northwards ;  as  has  been  already  feen  in  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  where  bis  fncceffors  had  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  every  inch  of  ground  being  bravely  defended.  During  the  time  the 
Romans  remained  in  this  ifland,  they  ere&ed  tbofe  walls  I  have  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned,  to- protect  the  Britons  from  the  invafions  of  the  Caledonians,  Scots, 
and  Pifts ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Roman  language,  learning,  and  cuftoms, 
became  familiar  in  Britain.  There  feems  to  be  no  great  foundation  for  this- 
alfertion  ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  confidered  Britain  chiefly 
as  a  nurfery  for  their  armies  abroad,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  ftrength  of 
body,  and  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  when  difeiplined.  That  this  was  the 
cafe,  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  denfencelefs  ftate  of  the  Britons,  when-  > 
the  government  of  Rome  recalled  her  forces  from  that  ifland.  I  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  they  introdu¬ 
ced  into  it  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  under  them  the 
South  Britons  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  great  vaffalage,  and  that  the  genius 
of  liberty  retreated  northwards,  where  the  natives  had  made  a  brave  refiftance 
againft  thefe  tyrants  of  the  world.  For  though  the  Britons  were  unqueftion- 
ably  very  brave,  when  incorporated  with  the  Roman  legions  abroad,-  yet  we 
know  no  ftruggle  they  made  in  latter  times,  for  their  independency  at  home 
notwithftanding  the  many  favourable  opportunities  that  prefented  themfelves. 
The  Roman  emperors  and  generals  while  in  this  ifland,  affifted  by  the  Britons,- 
were  entirely  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Caledonians  and  Pidls 
(the  latter  are  thought  to  have  been  thefouthern  Britons  retired  northwards), 
arid  they  appeared  to  have  been  in  no  pain  about  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Upon  the  mighty  inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  nations,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the  Roman  empire  with  infinite  num¬ 
bers,  and  with  danger  to  Rome  itfelf*,  the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn 
out  of  Britain,  with  the  flower  of  the  Britifh  youth,  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital  and  centre  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  they  might  leave  the  ifland  with 
a  good  grace,  they  affifted  the  Britons  in  rebuilding  with  ftone  the  wall  of 
Severus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  which  they  lined  with  forts  and 
watch-towers  ;  and  having  done  this  good  office,  took  their  laft  farewel  of 
Britain  about  the  year  448,  after  having  been  matters  of  the  moft  fertile  parts 
of  it,  if  we  reckon  from  the  invafion  of  Julius  Csefar,  near  500  years- 

The  Scots  and  Pidls  finding  the  whole  ifland  finally  deferted  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  prize,  and  attacked  Severus  3 
wall  with  redoubled  forces,  ravaged  all  before  them  with  a  fury  peculiar  to 
northern  nations  in  thofe  ages,  and  which  a  remembrance  of  former  injuries 
could  not  fail  to  iufpire.  The  poor  Britons,  like  a  helplefs  family,  deprived 
of  their  parent  and  prote&or,  already  fubdued  by  their  own  fears,  had 


*  See  the  Introdu&isn. 
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again  recourfe  to  Rome,  and  fent  over  their  miferable  epiftle  for  relief  (ftili 
upon  Record),  which  was  addreffed  in  thefe  words:  To  Aetius,  thrice  conful : 
The  groans  of  the  Britons  ;  and  after  other  lamentable  complaints,  faid,  That 
the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  fiea,  and  the  fea  bach  to  the  barbarians  ;  and  they 
had  only  the  hard  choice  left  of  perifhing  by  the  f word  or  by  the  waves.  But  ha¬ 
ving  no  hopes  given  them  by  the  Roman  general  of  any  iuccours  from  that 
fide,  they  began  to  condder  what  other  nation  they  might  call  over  to  their 
relief  j  Giidas,  who  was  himfclf  a  Briton,  defcribes  the  degeneracy  of  his 
countrymen  at  this  time  in  mournful  drains,  and  gives  fome  confufed  hints 
of  their  officers,  and  the  names  of  foroe  of  their  -kings,  particularly  one  Vor- 
tigern,  chief  of  the  Danmonii ,  by  whofe  advice  the  Britons  druck  a  bargain 
with  two  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengili  and  Horfa,  to  proteft  them  from  the  Scots 
and  Pi&s.  The  Saxons  were  in  thofe  days  maders  of  what  is -now  called  the 
Englilh  channel,  and  their  native  countries  comprehending  Scandinavia 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  being  overdocked  with  inhabitants,  they 
readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Britons;  whom  they  relieved,  by  check¬ 
ing  the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  and  had  the  iiland  of  Thanet,  allow¬ 
ed  them  for  their  refidence.  But  their  own  country  was  fo  populous  and 
barren,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain  fo  agreeable  and  alluring,  that  in  a 
very  little  time,  Hengid  and  Horfa  began  to  meditate  a  fettlement  for  them- 
felves ;  and  frelh  fupplies  of  their  countrymen  arriving  daily,  the  Saxons  foon 
became  formidable  to  the  Britons,  whom,  after  a  violent  druggie  of  near 
150  years,  they  fubdued,  or  drove  into  Wales,  where  their  language  and 
defcendants  dill  remain. 

Literature  at  this  time  in  England  was  fo  rude,  that  we  know  but  little 
of  its  hidory.  The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  letters,  and  public  tranfa<dion3 
among  the  Britons  were  recorded  only  by  their  bards  and  poets,  a  fpecies  of 
men  whom  they  held  in  great  veneration. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  defign  to  relate  the  feparate  hidory  of  every 
particular  nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the 
pope  in  Auftin’s  time,  fupplied  England  with  about  400  monks,  and  that  the 
popilh  clergy  took  care  to  keep  their  kings  and  laity  under  the  mod  deplora¬ 
ble  ignorance,  but  always  magnifying  the  power  and  fan&ity  of  his  holinefs. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Anglo  Saxons  during  their  heptarchy,  were  governed 
by  prieds  and  monks ;  and  as  they  faw  convenient,  perfuaded  their  kings 
cither  to  fhut  themfelves  up  in  cloiders,  or  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  where  they  finidied  their  days;  no  lefs  than  thirty  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  during  the  heptarchy,  refigned  their  crowns  in  that  manner,  and  among 
them  was  lna  king  of  the  Wed- Saxons,  though  in  other  refpedls  he  was  a 
wife  and  brave  prince.  The  bounty  of  thofe  ADglo  Saxon  kings  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  was  therefore  unlimited  ;  and  Ethelwald,  king  of  Mercia,  impof- 
cd  an  annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  houfe,  which  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Peter’s  pence,  becaufe  paid  on  the  holiday  of  St.  Peter  ad 
mncula ,  Augud  id*. 

Under  all  thofe  difadvantages  of  bigotry  and  barbarity,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  happy  in  comparifon  of  the  nations  on  the  continent ;  becaule  they 
were  free  from  the  Saracens,  or  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  who  bad  erefted  an 
empire  in  the  Ead  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and  began  to  extend  their 
ravages  over  Spain  and  Italy.  London  was  then  a  place  of  very  confidera- 

O  o  2  able 

*  This  tax  was  impofed  at  firft  for  the  fupports  of  a  college  at  Rome,  for  the  education 
of  Englifh  youth,  founded  by  lna  king  of  Wcffex,  under  the  name  of  Rome  Sent,  but  in  pro¬ 
mpts  ot  time  the  popes  claimed  it  as  a  tribute  due  to  St,  Peter  and  bis  fucceffors. 
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ble  trade  ;  ana  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Saxon  chronicles  quoted  by  Tyrrel, 
Withred  king  of  Kent,  paid  at  one  time  to  the  king  cf  Weffex,  a  film  in 
River  equal  to  90,000!.  flerling,  in  the  year  694.  England,  therefore,  v/e 
may  fuppofe  to  have  been  about  this  time' a  refuge  for  the  people  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  venerable  but  fuperftitious  Bede,  about  the  year  740,  compo- 
fed  his  church  hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons  down  co 
the  year  731.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  authentic 
monuments  of  hiftory  that  any  nation  can  produce.  Archite&ure,  fuch  as  it 
was,  with  ftone  and  glafs  working,  was  introduced  into  England  ;  and  we 
read,  in  709,  of  a  Northumbrian  prelate  who  was  ferved  in  Alver  plate.  It 
muft  however  be  owned,  that  the  Saxon  coins,  which  ate  generally  of  copper, 
are  manv  of  them  illegible,  and  all  of  them  mean.  Ale  and  alehoufts  are 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  about  the  year  728  ;  and  in  this  ftate  was  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  in  England,  when  about  the  year  8co,  moft  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  tired  out  with  the  tyranny  of  their  petty  kings,  muted  in  calling  to 
the  government  of  the  heptarchy,  Egbert,  who  was  the  eldeft  remaining 
branch  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  fir  ft  arrived  in 
Britain.  On  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Northumbrians  in  the  year  827  he  became 
king  of  all  England. 

Charles  the  Great,  otherwife  Charlemagne,  was  then  king  of  Prance,  and 
emperor  of  Germany.  Egbert  had  been  obliged  by  ftate  jealoufies,  to  fly 
to  the  court  of  Charles  for  prote&ion  from  the  perfecutions  of  Eadburga 
daughter  of  Offa,  wife  to  Brithric,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons.  Egbert  ac¬ 
quired  at  the  court  of  Charles,  the  arts  both  of  war  and  government,  and 
therefore  foon  united  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  his  own  perfon,  but  without 
fubduing  Wales.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  kingdom  into  that  ot  Engle- 
land,  or  England  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  part  of  England 
continued  ftillto  be  governed  by  independent  princes  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic, 
though  they  paid  perhaps  a  final!  tribute  to  Egbert,  who  died  in  the  year 
838,  at  Winchefter,  his  chief  refidence. 

Egbert  was  iucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethelwolf,  who  divided  his  power  with 
his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan.  By  this  time  England  had  become  a  fcene  of  blood 
and  ravages,  through  the  renewal  of  the  Danifh  invafions ;  and  Ethelwolf 
after  fome  time  bravely  oppofing  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  devotion  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  carried  with  him  his  youngeft  fon,  afterwards  the  famous  Alfred, 
the  father  of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  The  gifts  which  Ethelwolf  made  to 
the  clergy  on  this  occaflon  (copies  of  which  are  ftill  remaining)  are  fo 
prodigious,  even  the  tithes  of  all  his  dominions,  that  they  lhew  his  brain  to 
have  been  touched  by  his  devotion,  or  guided  by  the  arts  of  Swithin  bifltop 
of  Winchefter.  Upon  his  death,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  he  divided  his 
dominions  between  two  of  his  ions  (Athelftan  being  then  dead),  Ethelbald 
and  Ethelbert,  but  we  know  of  no  patrimony  that  was  left  to  young  Alfred. 
Ethelbert  who  was  the  furviving  fon,  left  his  kingdom  in  866,  to  his  brother 
Ethelred ;  iu  whofe  time,  notwithftanding  the  courage  and  conduit  of  Al¬ 
fred,  the  Danes  became  matters  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  fineft  countries  in 
England.  Ethelred  being  killed,  his  brother  Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in 
871.  He  was  one  of  the  grtateft  princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  mentioned 
in  hiftory.  He  fought  feven  battles  with  the  Danes  with  various  fuccefs,  and 
•when  defeated,  he  found  refources  that  rendered  him  as  terrible  3D  before.  He 
■was,  however,  at  one  time  reduced  to  an  uncommon  ftate  of  diftrefs,  being 
forced  to  live  in  the  difguife  of  a  cowherd  :  but  ftill  he  kept  up  a  fecret  cor- 
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refpondence  with  his  brave  friends,  whom  he  colle&ed  rogether,_and  by  their 
aflillance  he  gave  tjie  Danes  many  fignal  overthrows,  till  at  laft  he  recovered 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  obliged  the  Danes  who  had  been  fettled  in  it, 
to  fwear  obedience  to  his  government :  even  part  of  Wales  courted  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  fo  that  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  moft  powerful  monarch  that  had 
ever  reigned  in  England. 

Among  the  other  glories  of  Alfred’s  reign, was  that  of  raifing  a  mairtime 
power  in  England,  by  which  he  fecured  her  coails  from  future  invafions. 
He  rebuilt  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  Danes, 
and  founded  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895  ;  he  divided  Eng¬ 
land  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings;  or  rather  he  revived  thofe  di- 
vilions,  and  the  ufe  of  juries, which  had  fallen  into  defuetude  by  the  ravages  of 
the  Dane?.  Having  been  educated  at  Rome,  he  was  himfelf  not  only  a  febo- 
lar,  but  an  author  ;  and  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  upon  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne  he  had  fcarcely  a  lay  fubjeft  who  could  read  Englilh,  or  an  ecclefiaftic 
who  underftood  Latin.  He  introduced  (tone  and  brick  buildings  to  gene¬ 
ral  ufe  in  palaces  as  well  as  churches,  though  it  is  certain  that  his  fubjefts 
for  many  years  after  his  death,  were  fond  of  timber  buildings.  His  encour¬ 
agement  of  commerce  and  navigation  may  feem  incredible  to  modern  times, 
but  he  had  merchants  who  traded  in  Eall  India  jewels  ;  and  William  of 
Malmlbury  fays,  that  fnme  of  their  gems  were  repofited  in  the  church  ofSher- 
borue  in  bis  time.  He  received  from  one  Odther,  about  the  year  890,  a  full 
difeovery  of  the  coaft  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  Ruflia  :  and  hs  tells 
the  king  in  his  memorial,  printed  by  Hakluyt,  “  that  he  failed  along  the 
Norway  coaft,  fo  far  north  as  commonly  the  whale  hunters  ufe  to  travel.’'' 
He  invited  numbers  of  learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and  found  faithful  and 
ufcful  allies  in  the  two  Scotch  kings  his  contemporaries, Gregory  andDonald, 
againft  the  Danes.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  no  lefs  than  fixty  fix  pitched 
battles  with  thofe  barbarians.  He  was  inexorable  againft  his  corrupc  judges, 
whom  he  ufed  to  hang  up  in  the  public  highways,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 
He  died  in  the  year  901,  and  his  characler  is  fo  completely  amiable  and 
heroic,  that  he  isjufily  diftjnguilhed  with  the  epithet  of  the  Great.  1  have 
been  the  more  diffufe  on  the  hiftory  of  Alfred’s  reign,  as  it  is  the  moft 
glorious  of  any  in  the  Englilh  annals,  though  it  did  not  extend  to  foreign 
conquefts. 

Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  Elder,  under  whom  though  a 
brave  prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their  barbarities  and  invafions  He  ditd 
in  the  year  925,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fen  A thelftan.  This  prince 
was  fuch  an  encourager  of  commerce  as  to  make  a  law,  that  every  merchant 
who  made  three  voyages  on  his  account  to  the  Mediterranean,  fhould  be  put 
upon  a  footing  with  a  thane  or  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank.  He  caufed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  tranllated  into  the  Saxon  tongue.  He  encouraged  coinage, 
and  we  find  by  his  laws,  that  archbifhous,  bilhops,  and  even  abbots,  had  then, 
the  privilege  of  minting  money.  His  dominions  appear  however  to  have 
■been  confined  towards  the  north  by  the  Danes,  although  his  vaflals  {till  kept 
a. footing  in  thofe  counties.  He  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his 
neighbours,  the  Scots  in  particular  and  was  generally  fuccefsful,  and  died  in 
941.  The  reigns  of  his  fucceffors,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwy,  were  weak 
and  inglorious,  they  being  either  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  or  dif- 
graced  by  the  influence  ot  prielts.  Edgar,  who  mounted  the  throne  about 
the  year  959,  revived  the  naval  glory  of  England,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
rowed  down  the  river  Dee  by  eight  kings' his  vaflals,  he  fitting  at  the  helm  ; 
but,  like  hispredeceffurs,  he  was  the  Have  of  priefts,  particularly  of  St.  Dun- 
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ftan.  His  reign,  however,  was  pacific  and  glorious,  though  he  was  obliged 
to  cede  to  the  Scots  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tyne.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  975,  by  his  eldeff  fon  Edward,  who  was  barbaroufiy  murdered  by 
his  ftep-mother,  whofe  fon  Ethelred  mounted  the  throne  in  97^-  The  Eng« 
lilh  nation  at  this  time,  by  the  help  of  priefts,  was  over-run  with  barbarians, 
and  the  Danes  by  degrees  became  pofteffed  of  the  fincft  parts  or  the  country, 
while  their  countrymen  made  forr.etimes  dreadful  defcents  in  the  wtllern 
parts.  To  get  rid  of  them,  he  agreed  to  pay  them  30,000b  ;  which  was 
levied  by  way  of  tax,  and  called  Danegrld ,  and  was  the  firlt  land  tax  in  x-ng- 
land.  In  the  year  1002  they  had  made  fuch  fetilements  in  England, ^that 
Ethelred  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  general  maffacre  of  them  by  the  i^ng- 
lifh,  but  it  is  improbable  that  it  was  ever  put  into  execution.  Some  attempts 
of  that  kind  were  undoubtedly  made  in  particular  counties,  but  they  ferved 
only  to  enrage  the  Danifh  king  Swein,  who,  in  1013,  drove  Ethelred,  his 
queen,  and  two  fons,  out  of  England  into  Normandy,  a  province  of  France, 
at  that  time  governed  by  its  own  princes,  ftyled  the  dukes  of  Normandy. 
Swein  being  killed,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Canute  the  Great,  but  Ethel¬ 
red  returning  to  England,  forced  Canute  to  retire  to  Denmark,  from 
whence  he  invaded  England  with  a  vaft  army,and  obligedEdmund  lroniiae, 
(fo  called  for  his  great  bodily  fttength)  Ethelred’s  fon,  to  divide  with  him 
the  kingdom.  Upon  Edmund’s  being  affafiinated,  Canute  fucceeded  to  the 
undivided  kingdom  ;  and  dying  in  1035,  his  fon  Harold  Hareford  did  nothing 
memorable,  and  his  fucceffor  Hardicanute,  was  fo  degenerate  a  prince,  t  at 
the  Danifh  royalty  ended  with  him  in  England.  , 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne;  and  Edward,  wno 
is  commonly  called  the  Confeftbr,  mounted  it,  though  Edgar  Atheling, 
by  being  defeended  from  an  elder  branch,  had  the  lineal  right,  and  was  alive. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Confeffor,  in  the  year  ic66,  Harold,  fon  to  Good¬ 
win  earl  of  Kent,  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  _  . 

William  duke  of  Normandy,  though  a  baftard,  was  then  in  the  unrivalled 
pofTefTion  of  that  great  duchy,  and  refolved  to  affert  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
England-  For  that  purpofe  he  invited  the  neighbouring  princes,  as  well  as 
his  own  vaflals,  to  join  him  and  made  liberal  promifes  to  his  followers,  of  lands 
and  honours  in  England,  to  induce  them  to  affift  him  effectually.  .  y  * ie  e 
means  he  codeded  40,000  of  the  braveft  and  moft  regular  troops  in  Europe, 
and  while  Harold  was  embarrafled  with  the  freffi  inVafions  from  the  Danes, 
William  landed  in  England  without  oppofition,  Harold  returning  from  the 
North,  encountered  William  in  the  place  where  the  town  of  Battle  now  hands, 
which  took  its  name  from  it,  near  Haftings  in  Suffex,  and  a  moft  bloody 
battle  was  fought  between  the  two  armies  ;  but  Harold  being  killed,  the 
crown  of  England  devolved  upon  William,  in  the  year  1066. 

We  have  very  particular  accounts  of  the  value  of  proviftons  and  manufac¬ 
tures  in  thofe  days;  a  palfrey  coft  is.  an  acre  of  land  (according  to  bilhop 
Fleetwood  in  his  Chronicon  Pretiofum)  13.  a  hide  of  land  containing  120 
acres,  jeos.  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  the  proportion  of  value 
which  thofe  (hillings  bore  to  the  prefent  ftandard  of  money,  though  many 
ingenious  treatifes  have  been  written  on  that  head.  A  ffieep  was  ellimated 
at  is.  an  ox  was  computed  at  6s.  a  cow  at  4s.  a  man  3I.  x  he  board  wages 
of  a  child  the  firft  year,  was  8s.  The  tenants  of  Shireburn  were  obliged  at 
their  choice  to  pay  either  6d.  or  four  hens.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  un¬ 
known.  Linen  was  not  much  ufed.  In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided 
among  all  the  male  children  of  the  deceafed.  Entails  were  femetimes  pradtiied 

in  thofe  times.  With 
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With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  can  fay  little,  but 
they  were  in  general  a  rude  uncultivated  people,  ignorant  ol  letters,  unlkilful 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmiflion  under  law  and  government, 
addi&ed  to  intemperance,  riot,  and  diforder.  Even  fo  low  as  the  reign  of 
Canute,  they  fold  their  children  and  kindred  into  foreign  parts.  Their  belt 
quality  was  their  milita>y  courage,  which  yet  was  notfupported  by  difcipline 
or  conduft.  Even  the  Norman  hiftorians,  notwithllanding  the  low  ftate 
of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,  Ipeak  of  them  as  barbarians,  when  they 
mention  the  invafion  made  upon  them  by  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Con- 
queft  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  of  receiving  {lowly  from  abroad  all  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  fcience  and  cultivation,  and  of  correcting  their  rough  and  licentious 
manners.  Their  uncultivated  ftate  might  be  owing  to  the  clergy,  who  al¬ 
ways  difcouraged  manufactures. 

We  are  however  to  diftinguifh  between  the  fecular  clergy,  and  the  regu¬ 
lars  or  monks.  Many  of  the  former,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  men 
of  exemplary  lives,  and  excell  mt  magiftrates.  The  latter  depended  upon  the 
fee  of  Rome,  and  direCted  the  confcience  of  the  king  and  the  great  men,  and 
were  generally  ignorant,  and  often  a  bloody  fet.  A  great  deal  of  the  Saxon 
barbarifm  was  likewife  owing  to  the  Danifh  invafions,  which  left  little  room 
for  civil  or  literary  improvements.  Amidft  all  thofe  defeCts,  public  and  per- 
fonal  liberty  were  well  underftood  and  guarded  by  the  Saxon  inftitutions  ;  and 
we  owe  to  them  at  this  day,  the  moft  valuable  privileges  of  the  Englifh  fub- 
jeffcs.  • 

The  lofs  which  both  fides  fuffered  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Anglo  Saxon  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  fo  impatient  to  fight,  he 
attacked  William  with  half  of  his  army,  fo  that  the  advantage  of  num¬ 
bers  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Norman  ;  and,  indeed  the  death  of  Harold  feerns 
to  have  decided  the  day  ;  and  William,  with  very  little  farther  difficulty, 
took  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  and  made  a  coniiderable  alteration  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  England,  by  converting  lands  into  knight’s  fees*,  which  are 
faid  to  amount  to  62,000,  and  were  held  of  the  Norman  and  other  great  per- 
fons  who  had  affifted  him  in  his  conqueft,  and  who  were  bound  to  attend 
him  with  their  knights  and  their  followers  in  his  wars.  He  gave  for  inftance 
to  one  of  his  baron3,  the  whole  county  of  Chefter,  which  he  ereCfed  into  a 
palatinate,  and  rendered  by  his  grant  almoft  independent  of  the  crown,  and 
here  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  we  have  the  rife  of  the  feudal  law  in  Eng¬ 
land.  William  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  keep  poffeffion  of  his  crown.  Ed¬ 
gar  Atheling  and  his  fitter,  the  next  Anglo-Saxon  heirs,  were  affeClionately 
received  in  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  lords  took  arms,  and  formed 
confpiracies  in  England.  William  got  the  better  of  all  difficulties,  efpecially 
after  he  had  made  a  peace  with  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland  ;  who  married 
Atheling’s  lifter;  but  not  without  exercifing  horrible  cruelties  upon  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxons.  He  introduced  the  Norman  laws  and  language.  He  built  the 
ftone  fquare  tower  at  London,  commonly  called  the  White  Tower;  bridled 
the  country  with  forts,  and  difarmed  the  old  inhabitants  ;  in  Ihcrt  he  attempt¬ 
ed  every  thing  poffible  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitu- 
tion  :  though,  at  his  coronation,  he  took  the  fame  oath  that  ufed  to  be  taken 
by  the  ancient  Saxon  kings. 

He  caufed  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  in  England  to  be  made,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  completed  (for  it  was  begun  in  Edward  the  Confeffor’s  time),  and 

an 

*  Four  hides  of  land  made  one  knight’s  fee  ;  a  barony  was  twelve  times  greater  than  that 
of  a  knight’s  fee  :  and  when  Doomfday-book  was  framed,  the  number  of  great  barons  a- 
mounted  to  ^00  ' 
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an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  villains,  orfervile  tenants,  flaves,  and  live  (lock 
upon  each  eftate  ;  all  which  were  recorded  in  a  book  called  Doomfday-book, 
which  is  now  kept  in  the  Exchequer.  Bat  the  repofe  of  this  fortunate  and 
victorious  king  was  dilturbed  in  his  old  age,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  elded  fen 
Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Normandy,  but  now  aiTumed 
the  government  as  fovereign  ot  that  province,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by  tne 
king  of  France.  And  here  we  have  the  rife  of  the  wars  between  England  and 
France  ;  which  have  continued  longer,  drawn  more  noble  blood,  and  been  at¬ 
tended  with  more  memorable  atchievements,  than  any  other  national  quarrel  we 
read  of  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory.  William  feeing  a  war  inevitable,  entered 
upon  it  with  bis  ufual  vigour,  and  with  incredible  celerity,  tranfporting  a  brave 
Englifh  army,  invaded  France,  where  he  was  every  where  victorious,  but  died 
before  lie  had.finifhed  the  war,  in  the  year  1087,  the  fixty-firft  of  his  age, 
and  twenty-frit  of  his  reign  in  England,  and  was  buried  in  lus  own  abbey  at 
Caen  in  Normandy. 

The  above  are  the  molt  material  tranfadtions  of  William’s  reign  ;  and  it 
may  be  farther  obferved,  that  by  the  Norman  conquelt,  England  not  only 
loll  the  true  line  of  her  ancient  Saxon  kings,  but  alio  her  principal  nobility, 
who  either  fell  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  and  liberties,  or  fled  to 
foreign  countries,  particularly  Scotland,  where,  being  kindly  received  by  king 
Malcolm,  they  eftablilhed  themfelves  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  intro¬ 
duced  the  Saxon  or  Englilh,  which  has  been  the  prevailing  language  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  this  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  by  virtue  of  the  conquelt,  became  much  great¬ 
er,  both  in  dominion  and  power,  by  the  accefiion  of  fo  much  territory  upon 
the  continent.  For  though  the  Normans  by  the  conqueft,  gained  much  of 
the  Englilh  land  and  riches,  yet  the  Englilh  gained  the  large  and  fertile  duke¬ 
dom  of  Normandy,  which  became  a  province  to  this  crown.  England  like- 
wife  gained  much  by  the  great  increafe  of  naval  power,  and  multitude  of  lhip3 
wherein  Normandy  then  abounded.  This,  with  the  perpetual  ir.tercourfe  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  continent,  gave  us  an  increafe  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  of  treafure  to  the  crown  and  kingdom,  as  appeared  foon  afterwards.  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  conquelt,  gained  lixewife  a  natural  right  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Channel,  which  had  been,  before  only  acquired  by  the  greater  naval 
power  of  Edgar,  and  other  Saxon  kings.  But  the  dominion  of  the  narrow 
leas  feerns  naturally  to  belong,  like  that  of  rivers,  to  thofe  who  poffefs  the 
banks  or  coafts  on  both  fldes  ;  and  fo  to  have  llrengthened  the  former  title, 
by  fo  long  a  coalt  as  that  of  Normandy  on  one  fide,  and  of  England  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  of  the  Channel.  The  dominion  of  the  Channel,  though  we  have 
long  ago  loft  all  our  pofleffions  in  France,  we  have  continued  to  defend  and 
maintain  by  the  bravery  of  our  feamen,  and  the  fuperior  fiiengtn  of  our  navy 
to.  any  other  power. 

The  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  was  difputed  between  the  Conquer¬ 
or’s  ions  Robert  and  William  (commonly  called  Rufus,  rrom  his  being  ieo- 
haired,)  and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  brave  and  intrepid 
prince,  but  no  friend  to  the  clergy,  who  have  therefore  been  unfavouiaole  to 
his  memory.  He  was  likewife  hated  by  the  Normans,  who  loved  bis  elder 
brother  and  confequently  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  vvats  witu  his  bro¬ 
thers,  and  rebellious  fubjedrs.  About  this  time  the  crufades  o.  the  Holy 
Land  began,  and  Robert  who  was  among  the  firft  to  engage,  accommodated 
mattery  with  William  for  a  fum  of  money,  which  he  levied  from  the  clc-rgy. 
William  behaved  with  great  generofity  towards  Edgar  -.theling  and  Ltie 
court  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  all  the  provocations  he  had  received  from 
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that  quarter',  but  was  accidentally  killed  as  he  was  hunting  in  New  Foreft  in 
Hampfhire,  in  the  year  1  100.  and  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

This  prince  built  Weftminfter-ball  as  it  now  Hands,  added  feveral  works 
to  the  tower,  which  he  fui rounded  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch.  In  the  year 
1100  happened  that  inundation  of  the  fea,  which  overflowed  great  part  of 
Earl  Goodwin’s  eftate  in  Kent,  and  formed  thofe  (hallows  in  the  Downs* 
now  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  I.  furnamed  Beauclerc,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  learning,  though  his  brother  Robert  was  then  returning  from 
the  Holy  Land.  Henry  may  be  faid  to  have  purchafed  the  throne,  iirft  by 
his  brother’s  treafures,  which  he  fe.zed  at  Wmchefter ;  fecondly,  by  a  charter, 
in  which  he  reftored  his  fubjcitsto  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ;  and  thirdly,  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda 
daughter  of  Malcolm  HI.  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling, 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  line.  His  reign  in  a  great  meafure  reftored  the  clergy 
to  their  influence  in  the  ftate,  and  they  formed  as  it  were,  a  feparate  body 
dependent  upon  the  pope,  which  afterwards  created  great  convulftons  in 
England.  Henry,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  ftratagcm,  made  himlelf 
mailer  of  his  brother  Robert’s  perfon,  and  duchy  ot  Normandy  ;  and,  with 
the  moft  ungenerous  rr.eannefs,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  twenty  eight 
years,  the  time  of  his  death;  and  in  the  mean  while  Henry  quieted  his 
confcience  by  founding  an  abbey.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  bloody 
but  iuccefsful  war  with  France;  and  before  his  death  he  fettled  the  luccef- 
fion  upon  his  daughter  the  empreis  Matilda,  widow  to  Henry  IV.  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  tier  ion  Henry,  by  her  fecond  hufband  Geodry  Piantagenet, 
earl  of  Anjou.  Henry  died  of  a  iurfeit,  in  the  feventy-eight  year  of  lhs  age, 
in  j  1 35. 

Not  with  Handing  the  late  fettlement  of  fucceffion,  the  crown  of  England 
was  claimed,  and  feized  by  Stephen  earl  of  Blots,  the  fon  of  Adem,  .ou.th 
daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Matilda  and  her  fofi  were  then  abroad  ; 
and'Stephen  was  affi  led  in  his  ufurpation  by  his  brother  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  the  other  great  prelates,  that  he  might  hold  the  crown,  dependent, 
as  it  were,  upon  them-  Matilda,  however,  found  a  generous  proteftor  in  her 
uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  worthy  fubjed  in  her  natural  brother, 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  headed  her  party  before  her  fon  grew  up. 
Along  and  bloody  war  enfued,  the  clergy  having  abfolved  Stephen  and  all 
his  friends  from  their  guilt  of  breaking  the  ad  of  fucceffiui  ;  but  at  length, 
the  barons,  who  dreaded  the  power  of  the  clergy,  inclined  towards  Matilda  ; 
and  Stephen,  who  depended  chiefly  on  foreign  mercenaries,  having  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  clergy,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  in  1 141  ;  and  being 
carried  before  Matilda,  (lie  fcornfully  upbraided  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be- 
put  in  chains. 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak  ;  the  clergy  were  bold  and  ambitious ; 
and  when  joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  fadious  and  turbulent, 
were  an  overmatch  for  the  crown.  They  demanded  to  be  governed  by 
Saxon  laws,  according  to  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  by  Henry  I. 
upon  his  acceffion ;  and  finding  Matilda  reiradory,  they  drove  her  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1142.  Stephen  having  been  exchanged  for  the  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoner  bkcwrfe,  upon  his  obtaining  his  liberty,  found 
that  his  clergy  and  nobility  had  in  fad  excluded  him  from  their  government, 
by  building  1 100  caftles,  where  each  owner  lived  as  an  independent  prince. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  that  this  alleviated  the  feudal  fubjedion  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  ranks.  Stephen  was  ill  enough  advifed  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  a 
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compliance  with  his  will,  by  declaring  his  fon  Euftace  heir  apparent  to  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this  exafperated  the  clergy  fo  much,  that  they  invited  over 
young  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  acknowledged  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  was  fon  to  the  emprefs  ;  and  he  accordingly  landed  in  England  with  an 
army  of  foreigners. 

This  meafure  divided  the  clergy  from  the  barons,  who  were  apprehenfive 
of  a  fecond  conqueft  :  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  heads  of  the  lay  arif- 
tocracy,  propofed  an  accommodation,  to  which  both  parties  agreed.  Stephen, 
who  about  that  time  loft  his  fon  Euftace,  was  to  retain  the  name  and  office 
of  king  ;  but  Henry,  who  was  in  faff  inverted  with  the  chief  executive 
power,  was  acknowledged  his  fucceffor.  Though  this  accommodation  was- 
only  precarious  and  imperfeift,  yet  it  was  received  by  the  Englifh,  who  had 
bled  at  every  pore  during  the  late  civil  wars,  with  great  joy  :  and  Stephen 
dying  very  opportunely,  Henry  mounted  the  throne,  without  a  rival,  in  1x54* 

Henry  II.  furnamed  Plantagenet,  was  by  far  the  greateft  prince  of  his 
time.  He  foon  difcovered  amazing  abilities  for  government,  and  had  perfor¬ 
med  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  adlions  that  would  have  dignified  the  moft: 
experienced  warriors.  At  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  condition 
of  the  Englifh  boroughs  greatly  bettered  by  the  privileges  granted  them  in 
tlie  ftruggles  between  their  late  kings  and  the  nobility.  Henry  perceived 
the  good'policy  of  this,  and  brought  the  boroughs  to  fucha  height,  that  if  a 
bondman  or  fervant  remained  in  a  borough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  by  fuch 
refidence  made  free.  He  eredted  Wallingford,  Winchefter,  and  Oxford,  into 
free  boroughs,  for  the  fervices  the  inhabitants  had  done  to  his  mother  and 
himfelf ;  by  difcharging  them  from  every  burthen,  excepting  the  fixed  feu 
farm  rent  of  fuch  towns ;  and  this  throughout  all  England,  excepting  Lon¬ 
don.  This  gave  a  vaft  acceffion  of  power  to  the  crown,  becaufe  the  crown 
alone  could  fupport  the  boroughs  againft  their  feudal  tyrants,  and  enabled 
Henry  to  reduce  his  overgrown  nobility. 

Without  being  very  fcrupulous  in  adhering  to  his  former  engagements, 
he  refumed  the  exceffive  grants  of  crown  lands  made  by  Stephen,  which  were 
reprefented  as  illegal.  He  demolifhed  many  of  the  caftles  that  had  been 
built  by  the  barons ;  but  when  be  came  to  touch  the  clergy,  he  found  their 
ufurpations  not  to  be  fhaken.  He  perceived  that  the  root  of  all  their  enor¬ 
mous  diforder  lay  in  Rome,  where  the  popes  had  exempted  churchmen,  not 
only  from  lay  courts,  but  civil  taxes.  The  bloody  cruelties  and  diforders  oc- 
cafioned  by  thofe  exemptions,  all  over  the  kingdom,  would  be  incredible, 
were  they  not  attefted  by  the  moft  unexceptionable  evidences.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  Henry  the  head  of  the  Englifh  church,  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Becket.  This  man,  powerful  from  his  office, 
and  ftill  more  fo  by  his  popularity,  arifing  from  a  pretended  lanftity,  was  vio¬ 
lent,  intrepid,  and  a  determined  enemy  to  temporal  power  of  every  kind,  but 
withal  cool  and  politic.  The  king  affembled  his  nobility  at  Clarendon,  the 
name  of  which  place  is  ftill  famous  for  the  conftitutions  there  enadled,  which, 
in  faft,  abolifhed  the  authority  of  the  Romifh  fee  over  the  Englifh  clergy. 
Becket  finding  it  in  vain  to  refill  the  ftream,  figned  thofe  conftitutions  till 
they  could  be  ratified  by  the  pope ;  who,  as  he  forefaw,  rejected  them. 
Henry,  though  a  prince  of  the  moft  determined  fpirit  of  any  of  his  time, 
was  then  embroiled  with  all  his  neighbours  ;  and  the  fee  of  Rome  was  at 
that  time  in  its  meridian  grandeur.  Becket  having  been  arraigned  and 
convidted  of  robbing  the  public,  while  he  was  chancellor,  fled  to  France, 
where  the  pope  and  the  French  king  efpoufed  his  quarrel.  The  effedt  was, 
that  all  the  Englifh  clery,  who  were  on  the  king’s  fide  were  excommunicated.. 
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3nd  the  fubjedls  abfolved  from  their  allegiance.  This  difconcerted  Henry 
fb  much,  that  he  fubmitted  to  treat,  and  even  to  be  infulted  by  his  rebel  pre¬ 
late,  who  returned  triumphantly  through  the  ftreets  of  London  in  1170. 
His  return  fwelled  his  pride,  and  increafed  his  iniolence,  till  both  became  in- 
fupportable  to  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy.  Finding  that  he  was  in 
fail  only  the  firft  fubjeCf  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  in  the 
anguilh  of  his  heart,  “  Is  there  none  who  would  revenge  his  monarch’s  caufe 
upon  this  audacious  prieft  ?”  Thefe  words  reached  the  ears  of  four  knights, 
Reginald  Fitzurfe,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morevill'e,  and  Richard 
Brito  ;  and,  without  acquainting  Henry  with  their  intentions,  they  went 
over  to  England,  where  they  beat  out  Becket’s  brains  before  the  altar  of 
his  own  church  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  1171. 

Henry  was  in  no  condition  to  fecond  the  blind  obedience  of  his  knights  ; 
and  the  public  refentment  rofe  fo  high,  on  the  iuppofition  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  murder,  that  he  fubmitted  to  be  fcourged  by  the  monks  at  the  tomb 
of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry,  in  confequence  of  his  well  known  maxim,  endeavoured  to  cancel 
all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  Stephen  to  the  royal  family  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  actually  refumed  their  rnoft  valuable  pofleflions  in  the  north  of 
England.  This  occafioneda  war  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  Wil¬ 
liam  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  prifoner:  and,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  was  obliged  to  pay  liege  homage  to  king  Henry  for  his  kingdom  ,of 
Scotland,  and  for  all  his  other  dominions.  It  was  alfo  agreed,  that  liege  ho¬ 
mage  (hould  be  done,  and  fealty  fworn  to  Henry,  without  referve  or  excep¬ 
tion,  by  all  the  earls  and  barons  of  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
from  whom  Henry  {hould  defire  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  by  his  other  vaf- 
fals.  The  heirs  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  heirs  of  his  earls,  barons, 
and  tenants  in  chief,  were  likewife  obliged  to  render  liege  homage  to  the 
heirs  of  the  king  of  England. 

Henry  likewile  diltinguilhed  his  reign  by  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  ;  and  by 
marrying  Eleanor  the  divorced  queen  of  France,  but  the  heirefs  of  Guiana 
and  Poiflou,  he  became  almoft  as  powerful  in  France  as  the  French  king 
himfelf,  and  the  greateft  prince  in  Chriftendom.  In  his  old  age,  however, 
he  was  far  from  being  fortunate.  He  had  a  turn  for  pleafure,  and  embar- 
raffed  himfelf  in  intrigues  with  women,  particularly  the  fair  Rofatnond,  w  hich 
were  refented  by  his  queen  Eleanor,  to  her  feducing  her  fons,  Henry, 
(whom  his  father  had  unadvifedly  caufed  to  be  crowned  in  his  own  life¬ 
time),  Richard  and  John,  into  repeated  rebellions,  which  affected  him  fo 
much  as  to  throw  him  into  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  Chinon,  in  Fiance,  in  the 
year  1  189,  and  57th  of  his  age.  The  fum  he  left  in  ready  money,  at  his 
death,  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated,  but  the  moft  moderate  accounts  make 
it  amount  to  2oo,oool.  of  our  money. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,  corporation  charters  were  eftablifhed  all  over 
England  ;  by  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  power  of  the  barons  was 
greatly  reduced.  Thofe  corporations  encouraged  trade  ;  but  manufactures, 
efpecially  thofe  of  filk,  feem  Hill  to  have  been  confined  to  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  for  the  filk  coronation  robes,  made  ufe  of  by  young  Henry  and  his 
queen  colt  87k  xos.  /yd.  in  the  {heriff  of  London’s  account,  piinted  by 
Mr.  Maddox  :  a  vaft  fum  in  thofe  days.  Henry  introduced  the  ule  of  glals 
in  windows  into  England,  and  ftone  arches  in  building. 

In  this  reign,  and  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  it  was  a  cuftom  in  London  for 
great  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  Ions  and  relations 
®f  eminent  citizens,  to  form  tbemfelves  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to 
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break  into  rich  houfes  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  murder  paffengers,  and 
to  commit  with  impunity,  all  forts  of  diforders  Henry  about  the  vear 
1176,  divided  England  into  fix  parts,  called  circuits ,  appointing  judges  to 
go  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  hold  ctjjizes^  or  adnnniiler  juluce  to  the-' 
peoDle,  as  is  prasftifed  at  this  day.  _  _ 

Henry  fo  far  abclifhed  the  barbarous  and  abfurd  pra&ice  of  forfeiting  flnps, 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coall,  that  if  one  man  or  animal  were  alive  in 
the  (hip,  the  veffel  and  goods  werereftored  to  the  owners.  This  prince  was 
alfo  the  firft  who  levied  a  t^x  on  the  moveable  and  perfonal  efiate  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  nobles  as  well  as  people.  To  flievv  the  genius  of  thefe  ages,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger  ardbifliop  of  York,  and 
Richard  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  We  may  judge  of  the  violence  of  mili¬ 
tary'  men  and  laymen,  when  ecclefiatlics  could'  proceed  to  inch  extremities. 
The  pope’s  legate  having  fummoned  an  affembly  of.  the  clergy  at  London, 
and  as  both  the  archbidiops  pretended  to  fit  on  his  right  hand,  this  queftion 
of  precedency  begot  a  controverfy  between  them.  1  he  monks  and  retainers 
of  archbifliop  Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  prefence  of  the  cardinal  and  of 
the  fynod,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled  him  underfoot,  and  fo  bruifed 
him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was  with 
difficulty  faved  from  their  violence. 

Richard  I.  furnamed  Cceur  de  Lion,  from  his  great  courage,  was  the 
third,  but  elded  furviving  fon  of  Henry  II.  The  clergy  had  found  means 
to  gain  him  over,  and  for  their  own  ends  they  perfuaded  him  to  make  a 
moil  magnificent  ruinous  ernfade  to  the  Holy  Lands,  where  he  took  Afca- 
lon,  and  performed  adions  of  valour,  that  gave  countenance  even  to  the 
fables  of  antiquity.  After  feveral  glorious,  but  frnitlefs  campaigns,  he 
made  a  truce  of  three  years  with  Sa'.adin  emperor  of  the  Saracens ;  and  in 
his  return  to  England  he  was  t reach erou fly  furprifed  by  the  duke  of  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  who,  in  1  193,  fent  him  a  prifoner  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  His 
ranfom  was  fixed  by  the  fordid  emperor  at  150,000  merks  ;  about  300,0001. 

of  our  prefent  money.  .  , 

While  the  Scott  ifh  kings  enjoyed  their  lands  in  England,  they  found 
it  their  intereft,  once  generally  in  every  king’s  reign,  to  perform  the  fame 
homage  ;  but  when  they  were  deprived  of  their  laid  lands,  they  paid  no 

more  homage*.  . 

Woollen  broad  cloths  were  made  in  England  at  this  time.  An  ox  fold 
for  three  {hillings,  which  anfwered  to  nine  fliilb'ngs  of  our  money,  and  afheep 
at  four  pence,  or  one  (hilling.  Weights  and  meafures  were  now  ordered 
to  be  the  fame  all  over  the  kingdom.  Richard  was  (lain  in  befiegmg  the 
caflle  of  Chalons  in  the  year  1199,  the  4ad  year  of  his  age,  and  10th  of  his 

reign.  .  .  .  , 

The  reign  of  bis  brother  John,  who  fucceeded  him,  is  infamous  in  the 
Englifh  hiftory.  Re  is  faid  to  have  put  to  death  Arthur  the  eldeft  fon  of 
his  brother  Geoffry,  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  The 
young  prince’s  mother  Conftance,  compiaineo  to  Philip,  the  king  of  France, 
who,  upon  John’s  non  appearance  at  his  court  as  a  vaffal,  deprived  him  of 
Normandy.  John,  notwithftanding,  in  his  wars  with  the  French,  Scotch, 


*  It  appears  however,  that  William  !.  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  fufyetfs,  confer. ted 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  to  all  perpetuity,  to  be  their  love- 
reigns  and  liege  lords,  and  they  did  homage  for  the  kingdom  o.  Scotland  accordingly  . 
hut  this  advantage  was  given  up  by  Richard  I.  Vide  lord  Lyttlcton  s  Hiller}  0  '-Dry 
II.  \ol.v.  p.  g20.aa3.335.  8vo.  edit,  ^  ■ 
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and  Irifh,  gave  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour;  bnt  became  at  laft  fo  ap- 
prbhenfive  of  a  French  invafion,  that  he  rendered  I  h.mfelf  a  tributary  to  the 
pope,  and  laid  his  crown  and  regalia  at  the  feet  of  the  legate  Panduiph,  who 
kept  them  for  five  days.  The  great  barons  refented  h.s  meannefs  by  taking 
arms;  but  he  repeated  his  lhameful  fubmifiions  to  the  pope,  and  after 
experiencing  various  fortunes  of  war,  John  was  at  laid  brought  fo  low, 
that  the  barons  obliged  him,  in  12.6,  to  fign  the  great  deed  fo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Magna  Charta.  Though  the  charter  is  deemed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Fnglifh  liberty,  yet  it  is  in  faft  no  other  than  a  renewal  of  thofc  im¬ 
munities  which  the  barons  and  their  followers  had  poffified  under  the  Saxon 
princes,  and  which  they  claimed  by  the  charters  of  Henry  1.  and  Henry  II. 
As  the  principles  of  liberty,  however,  came  to  be  more  enlarged,  and  proper- 
ty  to  be  better  fecured,  this  charter,  by  various  fubfequent  ads  and  explana¬ 
tions,  came  to  be  applicable  to  every  Englifh  fubjeft,  as  wed  as  to  the  barons, 
knights,  and  burgeffes.  John  had  fcarccly  figned  it,  but  he  retraced,  and 
called  upon  the  pope  for  pvoteftion,  when  the  barons  withdrew  their  allegiance 
from  John,  and  transferred  it  to  Lewis,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Philip  Augnftus, 
king  of  France.  This  gave  umbrage  to  the  pope;  and  the  barons  being 
appreheniive  of  their  country  becoming  a  province  to  France,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  John’s  allegiance  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  proteft  them  till  the  pope 
refufed  to  confirm  the  title  of  Lewis.  John  died  in  1216,  in  the  1  Sth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  46th  of  his  age,  juft  as  he  had  a  ghmpie  of  refuming  his  aur 

The  city  of  London  owes  fome  of  her  privileges  to  him.  The  office  of 
mayor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life  ;  but  he  gave  them  a  charter  to  chufe 
a  mayor  out  of  their  own  body,  annually,  and  to  ek£t  the*r  (L.t:r;ius  and  com- 
mon-council  annually,  as  at  prefent. 

England  was  in  a  deplorable  fituation  when  her  crown  devoured  upon 
Henry  111.  the  late  king’s  fon,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  '1  he  earl  ot 
Pembroke  was  chofen  his  guardian  ;  and  the  pope  taking  .part  with  the 
young  prince,  the  French  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  3ncJ 
their  king  obliged  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the  cro*n  of  England.  The 
regent,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  thus  retrieved  the  independency  of  b* 
country,  died. 1*49,  and  the  regency  devolved  upon  the  bilhop  of  Wmchci- 
ter.  The  king  was  of  a  foft,  pliable  difpofition,  and  had  been  perfuaded  ty 
violate  the  Great  Charter.  Indeed  he  feemed  always  endeavouring  to  evade 
the  privileges  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  and  confirm-  An  aU 
fociation  of  the  barons  was  formed  agaiull  him  and  his  government,  and  a 
civil  war  breaking  out,  Henry  feemed  to  be  abandoned  by  all  but  his  Gaf- 
cons,  and  foreign  mercenaries.  His  profufion  brought  him  into  mexpreffib  e 
difficulties;  and  the  famous  Stephen  Montfort,  who  had  married  his  fiftei, 
and  was  made  earl  of  Leicefter,  being  chofen  general  of  the  alfociation, 
the  king  and  his  two  fons  were  defeated,  and  taken  prifouevs  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes.  A  difference  happening  between  Montfort  and  the  eail  01  Guru- 
cefter,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority,  prince  Edward,  Henry  s  eldeft  Ion, 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  trffembling  as  many  as  be  could  of  his  father  s  mb- 
who  were  jealous  of  Montfort,  and  weary  of  the  tyranny  ot  t^e  ba* 
rons,  he  gave  battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  dereated  at  Evefliam,  Auguft 
4th,  1265,  and  killed  Montfort.  The  representatives  of  the  commons  of 
England,  both  knights  and  burgeffes,  formed  now  part  ot  the  Engliih  legif- 
lature,  in  a  feparate  houfe,  and  this  gaye  the  firft  blow  to  feudal  tenures  in 
England  :  but  biftorians  are  not  agreed  in  what  manner  the  commons  be¬ 
fore  this  time  formed  any  part  of  the  Englifh  parliaments,  or  great  councils. 

Prince 
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Prince  Edward  being  afterwards  engaged  in  a  crufade,  Henry,  during  hia 
abfence,  died  in  1272,  the  fixty  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-fixth  of  bis 
reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and  inglorious ;  and  yet,  to  the  ftruggles  of 
this  reign,  the  people  in  a  great  meafute  owe  the  liberties  of  the  prefent  day. 
Intereft  had  in  that  age  mounted  to  an  enormous  height.  There  are  in- 
ftances  of  50I.  per  cent,  being  paid  for  money,  which  tempted  the  Jews, 
to  remain  in  England,  notwithftanding  the  grievous  oppreflions  they  laboured 
under,  from  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  and  Henry’s  extortions.  In  1255 
Henry  made  a  frelh  demand  of  8oco  merks  from  the  Jews,  and  threatened 
to  hang  them  if  they  refufed  compliance.  They  now  loft  all  patience,  and 
defired  leave  to  retire  with  their  effeCts  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  king 
replied,  “  How  can  I  remedy  the  oppreffion  you  complain  of?  I  am  myfelf 
a  beggar  ;  I  am  defpoiled  ;  I  am  ftripped  of  all  my  revenues  ;  I  owe  above 
200,000  merks ;  and  if  I  had  faid  300,000,  I  Ihould  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  I 
am  obliged  to  pay  my  fon  prince  Edward  15^000  merks  a  year;  I  have  not 
a  farthing,  and  I  muft  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  or  by 
any  means.”  King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded  10,000  merks  from  a 
Jew  at  Briftol ;  and  on  his  refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn 
every  day  till  he  Ihould  confent.  The  Jew  loft  feveu  teeth,  and  then  paid  the 
fum  required  of  him.  Trial  by  ordeal  was  now  entirely  difufed,  and 
that  by  duel  difcouraged.  BaCtron’s  famous  law  treatife  was  publiflied  in  this 
reign. 

Edward  returning  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father’s  death,  invited 
all  who  held  of  his  crown  in  capite,  to  his  coronation  dinner,  which  confifted 
(that  the  reader  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the  times)  of  278 
bacon  hogs,  450  hogs,  440  oxen,  430  fheep,  22,600  hens  ar. capons  and 
thirteen  fat  goats.  (See  Ry trier's  Fcedera.)  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  at  the  folemnity,  and  on  the  occafion  300  horfes  were  let  loofe,  for 
all  that  could  catch  them  to  keep  them. 

Edward  was  a  brave  and  politic  prince,  and  being  perfectly  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  laws,  interefts,  and  conftitution  of  his  kingdom,  his  regulations, 
and  reformations  of  his  laws,  have  juftly  given  him  the  title  of  the  Englilh 
Juftinian.  He  palled  the  famous  Mortmain  a  (ft,  whereby  all  perfons”  were 
reftrair.ed  from  giving  by  will  or  otherwise,  their  eftates  to  (thofe  so  called) 
religious  purpofes,  and  the  focieties  that  never  die,  without  a  licence  from 
the  crown.”  He  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  which 
though  now  very  inconfiderable,  were  then  obliged  to  attend  the  king  when 
he  went  beyond  fea,  with  fifty  feven  (hips  each  having  twenty  armed  foldiers 
on  board,  and  to  maintain  them  at  their  own  cofts  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
days.  He  reduced  the  Welch  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  annexed  its  principa¬ 
lity  to  his  crown,  and  was  the  firft  who  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  to 
his  eldeft  fon. 

His  vaft  connexions  with  the  continent  were  productive  of  many  benefits 
to  his  fubjeCts,  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  reading  glaffes  and  fpec- 
lacles ;  though  they  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
famous  friar  Bacon.  Windmills  were  ereCted  in  England  about  the  fame 
time,  and  the  regulation  of  gold  and  filver  workmanlhip  was  afeertained  by 
an  elfay,  and  mark  of  the  goldfmith’s  company.  After  all,  Edward’s  con¬ 
tinental  wars  were  unfortunate  both  to  himfelf  and  the  Englilh,  by  draining 
them  of  their  wealth;  and  it  is  thought  that  he  too  much  negleCted  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  often  embroiled  with  the 
pope,  efpecially  upon  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  died  in  1307,  in  the 
iixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  upon 
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a  frelh  expedition  to  exterminate  that  people.  He  ordered  his  heart  to  be 
fent  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  32,0001.  for  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

His  foil  and  fucceffor  Edward  II.  Ihewed  early  difpofitions  for  encouraging 
favourites;  but  Gavelton,  his  chief  minion,  a  Gafcon,  being  baniihed  by  his 
father  Edward,  he  mounted  the  throne  with  vaft  advantages,  both  political 
and  perfonal,  all  which  he  foon  forfeited  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  re¬ 
called  Gavelton,  and  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  married  Ifabella,  daughter 
of  the  French  king,  who  reftored  to  him  part  of  the  territories  which  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  had  loft  in  France.  The  barons,  however,  obliged  him  once  more  to 
banilh  his  favourite,  and  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter,  while  king  Robert 
Bruce  recovered  all  Scotland,  excepting  the  cattle  of  Stirling  ;  near  to 
which,  at  Bannockburn,  Edward  in  perfon  received  the  greateft  defeat 
England  ever  fuffered,  in  1314.  Gavelton  being  beheaded  by  the  barons, 
they  fixed  upon  young  Hugh  Spencer  as  a  fpy  upon  the  king,  but  be  foon  be¬ 
came  his  favourite.  He,  through  his  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  was  banifh- 
ed,  together  with  his  father,  whom  be  had  procured  to  be  made  earl  cf  Win- 
chefter.  The  queen,  a  furious  ambitious  woman,  perftiaded  her  hulband  to 
recall  the  Spencers,  while  the  common  people,  from  their  hatred  to  the  ba¬ 
rons,  joined  the  king’s  ftandard,  and  after  defeating  them,  reftored  him  to  the 
extrcife,  of  all  his  prerogatives.  A  cruel  ufe  was  made  of  thofe  fucceffes, 
and  many  noble  patriots,  with  their  eftates,  fell  victims  to  the  queen’s  re¬ 
venge;  but  at  laft  Ihe  became  enamoured  with  Roger  Mortimer,  who  was 
her  prifoner,  and  had  been  one  of  the  moft  aftive  of  the  anti-royalift  lords. 
A  breach  between  her  and  the  Spencers  foon  followed,  and  going  over  to 
France  with  her  lover,  Ihe  found  means  to  form  fucli  a  party  in  England, 
that,  returning  with  fome  French  troops,  file  put  the  eldeft  Spencer  to  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death,  made  her  hulband  prifoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his 
crown  in  favour  of  his  fon  Edward  III.  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  Nothing 
now  but  the  death  of  Edward  11.  was  wanting  to  complete  her  guilt :  and 
he  was  molt  barbarpufly  murdered  in  Berkley-caftle,  by  ruffians,  luppofed  to 
be  employed  by  her  and  her  paramour  Mortimer,  in  the  year  1327. 

Upon  an  average,  the  difference  of  living  then  and  now,  feems  to  be 
nearly  as  5  or  6  is  to  1,  always  remembering  that  the  money  contained 
thrice  as  much  filver  as  our  money  or  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  does. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  goofe  then  coft  2?d,  that  is  7fd  of  our  money,  or 
according  to  the  propoition  of  6  to  l,  it  would  now  coft  us  3s.  qd.  The 
knights  Templars  were  fuppreffed  in  this  reign,  owing  to  their  enormous 
vices. 

Edward  III.  mounted  the  throne  in  1327.  He  was  then  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  his  mother,  who  cohabitc-d  with  Mortimer,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
keep  poffeffion  of  their  power  by  executing  many  popular  meafures,  and  put¬ 
ting  an  tnd  to  all  national  differences  with  Scotland,  for  which  Mortimer  was 
created  earl  of  March.  Edward,  young  as  he  was,  was  foon  fenfible  of  their 
defigns.  He  furprifed  them  in  perlon  at  the  head  of  a  few  chcfen  friends  in 
the  caftle  of  Nottingham.  Mortimer  was  put  to  a  public  death,  hanged  as  a 
traitor  at  the  common  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  the  queen  herfelf  was  fhut  up 
in  confinement  twenty  eight  years,  to  her  death.  It  was  not  long  before 
Edward  found  means  to  quarrel  with  David  king  of  Scotland,  though  he 
had  married  his  filter,  and  he  was  driven  to  France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who 
afted  as  Edward’s  tributary,  king  of  Scotland,  and  general,  and  did  the  fame 
homage  to  Edward  for  Scotland,  as  his  father  had  done  to  Edward  I.  Soon 
after,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France  (without  iffue). 
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■who  had  fuccecdeuby  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  which  the  French  pretended 
cut  off  all  female  fuccefiion  to  that  crown,  Philip  of  Valois  claimed  it  as  be¬ 
ing  the  next  heir  male  by  fuccefiion  ;  but  he  was  oppoftd  by  Edward,  as 
being  the  foil  of  Ifabella,  who  was  filler  to  the  three  lail  mentioned  kings  of 
France,  and  firft  in  the  female  fuccefiion.  The  former  was  preferred,  but 
the  cafe  being  doubtful,  Edward  purfued  his  claim,  and  invaded  France  with 
a  powerful  army. 

On  this  occafion  the  vaft  difference  between  the  feudal  conftitutions  of 
France,  which  were  then  in  full  force,  and  the  government  of  England,  more 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  appeared.  The  French  officers  knew  no  fubor- 
dination.  They  and  their  men  were  equally  undifciplined  and  difobedient, 
though  far  more  numerous  than  their  enemies  in  the  field.  The  Englifh 
freemen  on  the  other  hand  having  now  vaft  property  to  fight  for, which  they 
could  call  their  own,  independent  of  a  feudal  law,  knew  its  value  and  had 
learnt  to  defend  it  by  providing  themfelves  with  proper  armour,  and  fubmit- 
ting  to  military  exercifes,  and  proper  fubordination  in  the  field.  The  war, 
on  the  part  of  Edward  was  therefore  a  continued  l'cene  of  fuccefs  and  victory, 
in  I  3  4c  he  took  the  title  of  the  king  of  France,  ufing  it  in  all  public  a£ts,  and 
quartered  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France  with  his  own, adding  this  motto,  Dieu 
iif  mon  Droit.  “  God  and  my  Right.  At  Crefly,  Auguft  26th,  1346,  above 
1 OO5OCO  French  were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  but  fixteen  years  of  age  (his  father  being  no  more  than  thirty  four) 
though  the  Englifh  did  not  exceed  30,000.  The  lofs  of  the  French  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  the  Englifh  army,  whofe  lofs  confided  of  no  more  than 
three  knights  and  one  cfquire,  and  about  fifty  private  men.  The  battle  of 
Poitftiers  was  fought  in  J  3  <,  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  French 
Ping  John,  hut  with  greatly  fuperior  advantages  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  who  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  king  and  his  favourite  fen 
Philip  taken  priioners.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  French  killed  in 
this  battle,  was  double  that  of  all  the  .Englifh  army  ;  hut  the  modefty  and 
politenefs  with  winch  the  prince  treated  his  royal  prifoners,forined  the  brigh- 
teft  wreath  in  his  garland. 

Edward’s  glories  were  not  confined  to  France.  Having  left  his  queen 
Philippa,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  PJainault,  regent  of  England,  ffie  had  the 
good  fortune  to  takeprifoner  David  kmg  of  Scotland,  who  had  ventured  to 
invade  England,  about  fix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  CrtlTy  was  fought,  and 
remained  a  prifoner  eleven  years.  Thus  Edward  had  the  glory  to  fee  two 
crowned  heads  his  captives  at  London.  Both  kings  were  afterwards  ran-- 
fomed,  David  for  1 00,000  marks,  and  John  for  three  millions  of  gold 
crowns  ;  but  John  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  the  palace  of  the  Sa¬ 
voy.  After  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  into  which  Edward  Ill.  is  faid  to  have 
been  frightened  by  a  dreadful  ilorm,  his  fortunes  declined.  He  had  refigned 
his  French  dominions  entirely  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  funk  in  the 
efteem  ol  his  fubjeth  at  home,  on  account  of  bis  attachment  to  his  miftrefs, 
one  Alice  Pierce.  The  prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black 
Princt*,  from  In  is  wearing  that  armour,  while  he  was  making  a  glorious 
campaign  in  Spain,  where  he  reinllated  Peter  the  Cruel  on  that  throne, 
was  feized  with  a  confurnptive  dilorder,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  year 
1372.  Hiq  father  did  not  long  furvive  him  ;  for' he  died,  dilpirited  and  ob- 
feurt  at  Slrene  in  Surry,  in  the  year  1377,  the  63th  of  his  age,  and  eiftof 
his  reign. 

No 

*  He  was  alfo  the  firft  in  England  that  had  the  title  of  Dale,  being  created  by  his  father; 
Duke  of  Cornwall ;  and  ever  lince,  the  eldeft  foil  of  the  king  of  England  is  by  birth  duke  oi 
Cornwall. 
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No  prinee  ever  underftood  the  balance  and  interests  of  Europe  better  than 
Edward  did,  and  he  was  one  of  the  belt  and  moft  rltuftrious  kings  that  fat 
on  the  Enghfh  throne.  Having  fet  his  heart  on  the  conqueft  of  France, 
he  gratified  the  more  readily  his  people  in  their  demands,  for  protection  and 
fecurity  to  their  liberties  and  properties,  but  be  thereby  exhaufted  his  regal 
dominions  j  neither  was  his  fucceffor,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  prince  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  has  the  glory  of  in¬ 
viting  over  and  protecting  fullers,  dyers,  weavers,  and  other  artificers  from 
Flinders,  and  of  eftablilhing  the  woollen  manufacture  among  the  Englifh, 
who,  tiil  this  time  generally  exported  the  inwrought  commodity.  The  rate 
of  living  in  his  reign  feems  to  have  been  much  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding 
reign  ;  and  few  of  the  EngFifh  (hips  even  of  war,  exceeded  forty  or  fifty  tons. 
But  notwithftandiug  the  vaft  iticreafe  of  property  in  England,  vilhnage  fti.Il 
continued  in  the  royal,  epifcqpal,  and  baronial  manors.  Hiftorians  are  not 
agreed  whether  Edward  made  ufe  of  artillery  in  his  firft  invafion  of  France, 
but  it  certainly  was  well  known  before  his  death.  The  magnificent  caftle  of 
Wmdfor  was  built  by  Edward  III.  and  his  method  of  conducing  that  work 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  age.  Inftead 
of  alluring  work  men  by  contracts  and  wages,  he  affeffed  every  county  ia 
England  to  fend  him  fo  many  mafons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been 
levying  an  army  Soldiers  were  enlifted  only  for  a  Ihort  time;  they  lived 
idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commonly  ail  the  reft  of  their  lives  ;  one 
fuccefsful  campaign  by  pay  and  plunder,  and  the  ranfom  of  prifoners,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  a  fmall  fortune  to  a  man  ;  which  was  a  great  allurement  to 
enter  intb  the  fervice.  The  wages  of  a  mafter  carpenter  was  limited  through 
the  whole  year  to  three  pence  a  day,  a  common  carpenter  to  two  pepce  mo¬ 
ney  of  that  age. 

Dr.  John  Wickliffe  a  fecular  prieft,  educated  at  Oxford,  began  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  this  reign  to  fpread  the  doctrines  of  reformation  by  his  difeourfes, 
fermons,  and  writings  ;  and  he  made  many  difciples  of  all  tanks  and  ftations. 
He  was  a  man  of  parts,  learning,  and  piety  ;  and  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  who  publicly  called  in  queftion  thofe  doctrines, 
which  had  generally  paffed  for  certain  and  undifputed,  during  fo  many  ages. 
The  doCtrines  of  Wickliffe  being  derived  from  his  fearch  into  the  feriptures 
and  into  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  propagated 
by  the  reformers  in  the  fixteenth  century.  But  though  the  age  feemed 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great 
revolution,  which  was  referved  fora  more  free  and  enquiring  period,  that  gave 
the  finifhing  blow  to  the  Romifh  fupertlition  in  this  and  many  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  He  had  many  friends  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  and  at  court, 
and  was  powerfully  protected  againft  the  evil  defigns  of  the  pope  and  bifhops, 
by  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaller  one  of  the  king’s  fons,  and  other  great 
men.  His  difciples  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Wickliffites  or  Lol¬ 
lards. 

Richard  II.  fon  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age 
when  he  mounted  the  throne.  The  EnglHh  arms  were  then  unfuccelsful  both 
in  France  and  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  doCtrines  of  Wickliffe  took  root  under 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  the  king’s  uncle  and  one  of  his  guar¬ 
dians,  and  gave  enlarged  notions  of  liberty  to  the  villains,  and  loweft  ranks  of 
people.  The  truth  is,  agriculture  was  then  in  fo  flourifhinga  ftate,  that  corn, 
and  other  victuals,  were  fuffered  to  be  tranfported,  and  the  Engliih  had  fall¬ 
en  upon  a  way  of  manufacturing,  for  exportation,  their  leather,  horns,  and 
other  native  commodities  :  and  with  regard  to  the  woollen  manufactures,  they 

Q^q  feem. 
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feem,  from  records,  to  have  been  exceeded  by  none  in  Europe.  John  off 
Gaunt’s  foreign  connexions  with  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain  were  of 
prejudice  to  England  ;  and  fo  many  men  were  employed  in  unfuccefsful  wars, 
that  the  commons  of  England,  like  powder,  receiving  a  fpark  of  fire;  all  at 
once  flamed  out  into  a  fuccefiion,  under  the  conduX  of  Ball,  a  prieft,  Wat 
Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  others,  the  lowed  of  the  people.  The  conduX  of 
thefe  insurgents  was  very  violent,  and  in  many  refpeXs  extremely  unjuftifiable  -t 
but  it  cannot  juftly  be  denied,  that  the  common  people  of  England  then  la¬ 
boured  under  many  opprelfions,  particularly  a  poll  tax,  and  had  abundant  rea- 
fon  to  be  difcontented  with  the  government. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  fixteen,  but  he  aXed  with  great  fpirit  and  wif- 
dom.  He  faced  the  ftorm  of  the  infurgents,  at  the  head  of  the  Londoners,- 
while  Walworth  the  mayor,  and  Philpot  an  alderman,  had  the  courage  to  put 
Tyler,  the  leader  of  the  malcontents,  to  death,  in  the  midft  of  his  adherents. 
Richard  then  alfociated  to  himfelf  a  new  fet  of  favourites.  His  people  and 
great  lords  again  took  up  arms,  and  being  headed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  %. 
the  king’s  uncle,  they  forced  Richard  once  more  into  terms  ;  but  being  infin- 
eere  in  all  his  compliances,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  more  defpotic 
than  any  king  in  England  ever  had  been,  when  he  loft  his  crown  and  life  by  a 
fudden  cataftrophe. 

A  quarrel  happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Lancafler,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  Richard  banifhed  them  both,  with 
particular  marks  of  injuftice  to  the  former,  who  now  became  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  by  his  father’s  death  ;  and  Richard  carrying  over  a  great  army 
to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  a  ftrong  party  formed  in  England,  the  natural 
refult  of  Richard’s  tyranny,  who  offered  the  duke  of  Lancafter  the  crown- 
He  landed  fron  France  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  foon  at  the  head 
of  6o,oco  men,  all  of  them  Englifh.  Richard  hurried  back  to  England, 
where  his  troops  refufmg  to  fight,  and  his  fubjeXs,  whom  be  affeXed  to  det- 
pife,  generally  deferting  him,  he  was  made  prifoner  with  no  more  than 
twenty  attendants  ;  and  being  carried  to  London,  he  was  depofed  in  full  par¬ 
liament  upon  a  formal  charge  of  tyranny  and  mifconduX  ;  and  foon  after  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon,  in  the  year  1399  the  34th 
of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign.  He  had  no  iffue  by  either  of  his  two- 
marriages. 

Though  the  nobility  of  England,  were  poffeffed  of  great  power  at  the 
time  of  this  revolution,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  it  abated  the  influence  of  the 
commons.  They  had  the  courage  to  remonftrate  boldly  in  parliament  againft 
the  ufury,  which  was  but  too  much  praXifed  in  England,  and  other  abufes  of 
both  clergy  and  laity  :  and  the  deftruXion  of  the  feudal  powers  foon  follow¬ 
ed. 

Henry  the  Fourth*,  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth 
fon  of  Edward  III.  being  fettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  in  prejudice  to 
the  elder  branches  of  Edward  Ill’s  family,  the  great  nobility  were  in  hopes 

that 

*  The  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  ft.epped  forth,  and  having 
crofted  himfelf  on  bis  forehead  and  on  his  breaft,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Chrift, 
he  pronounced  thefe  words,  which  1  fhall  give  in  the  original  language,  becaufe  of  their 
Angularity. 

in  the  name  of  the  Father ,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghojt,  I  Henry  of  Lancafer,  challenge  this  rewme 
of  TTaglande ,  and  the  crown,  with  all  the  memhris,  and  the  appurtenances  ;  als  1  that  am  defeen- 
dit  ly  right  line  of  the  btode  (meaning  a  claim  in  right  of  his  mother)  coming  from  the  gude  king 
Henry  tberde  andtbrouge  that  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  fent  me,  with  helpe  of  lyn,  and  of  my 
friends,  to  recover  if  ;  the  wbicb  rewrite  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondtm  by  defaut  of  governance,  and  on- 
doying  of  the  gude  laws. 
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that  this  glaring  defeft  in  his  title  would  render  him  dependent  upon  them. 
At  firft  fome  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him  among  his  great  men,  as 
the  dukes  of  Surry  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Gloucefter  and  Salifbury,  and 
the  archbifhop  of  York  ;  but  he  crufhed  them  by  his  aftivity  and  fteadincfs, 
and  laid  a  plan  for  reducing  their  overgrown  power.  This  was  underftuod  by 
the  Percy  family  the  greateft  in  the  north  of  England,  who  complained  of 
Henry  having  deprived  them  of  fome  Scotch  pnfoners,  whom  they  had  taken 
in  battle;  and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  under  the  old  earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,  and  his  fon  the  famous  Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  but  it 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  W  ales. 
With  equal  good  fortune,  Henry  fuppreffed  the  irifurreftion  of  the  Welcn, 
under  Owen  Glendower  ;  and  by  his  prudent  conceflions  to  his  parliament, 
to  the  commons  particularly,  he  at  laft  conquered  all  oppofition,  while,  to 
dave  the  defeft  of  his  title,  the  parliament  entailed  the  crown  upon  him,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  thereby  (hutting  out  all  female 
fiucceffion.  The  young  duke  of  Rothfay,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland 
(afterwards  James  1.  of  that  kingdom),  faHing  a  prifoner  into  Henry’s  hands 
about  the  time,  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  his  government ;  and  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1413,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  13th  of 
his  reign,  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  his  fon  and  fucceflor,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  difengage  himfelf  from  many  youthful  follies,  which  then  had  dif- 
graced  his  conduft. 

The  Englifh  marine  was  now  fo  greatly  increafed,  that  we  find  an  Englilh 
veffel  of  200  tons  in  the  Baltic,  and  many  other  (hips  of  equal  burden,  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  immenfe  trade  all  over  Europe,  but  with  the  Hanfe  towns  in  par¬ 
ticular.  With  regard  to  public  liberty,  Henry  IV.  as  1  have  already  hinted, 
was  the  firft  prince  who  gave  the  different  orders  in  parliament,  elpecially 
that  of  the  commons,  their  due  weight.  It  is  however  a  little  furprifing,  that 
learning  was  at  this  time  in  a  much  lower  ftate  in  England,  and  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  than  it  had  been  200  years  before.  Bifhops,  when  teftifying  fynodal 
afts,  were  often  forced  to  do  it  by  proxy  in  the  following  terms,  viz.  “  As 
I  cannot  read  myfclf,  N.  N.  hath  fubfcribed  for  me;  or,  As  my  lord  Bifhop 
cannot  write  himfelf,  at  his  requeft  1  have  fubfcribed.”  By  the  influence  of 
the  court  and  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  an  aft  was  obtained  in  the  feffions 
of  parliament  1401  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  occafioned  by  che  great  in- 
creafe  of  the  Wickliffites  or  Lollards;  and  immediately  after,  one  Sawtre, 
parifhprieft  of  St.  Ofithe  in  London,  was  burnt  alive  by  the  king’s  writ, 
direfted  to  the  mayor  and  fheriffs  of  London. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  againft  England  at  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  V.  in  1413,  fo  greatly  had  luxury  increafed.  The  Lol¬ 
lards,  or  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  were  excefiively  numerous,  and  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle  and  lord  Cobham  having  joined  them,  it  was  pretended  that  he 
had  agreed  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  with  a  defign  to  overturn  the 
government ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  groundlels  accufation,  from  a 
bloody  zeal  of  the  clergy,  though  he  was  put  to  death  in  confequence  of  it. 
His  only  real  crime  feems  to  have  been  the  fpirit  with  which  he  oppofed  the 
fuperititiou  of  the  age,  and  he  was  the  firft  of  the  nobility  who  iuffered  on 
account 'of  religion.  Henry  was  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  conteft  with 
France,  which  he  had  many  incitements  for  invading.  He  demanded  a  re- 
flitution  of  Normandy,  and  other  prbvinces  that  had  been  ravifhed  from 
England  in  the  preceeding  reigns  ;  alfo  the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due 
for  king  John’s  ranfom  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  the  III.  and  availing  him¬ 
felf  of  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Orleans  and  Burgundy 
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fadfions,  he  invaded  it,  -where  he  firft  took  Harfleur,  and  then  defeated  the 
French  in  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  which  equalled  thofe  of  Creffy  and 
Poidtiers  in  glory  to  the  Enijlifh,  but  exceeded  them  in  its  confeqiiences,  on 
account  of  the  vaft:  number  of  French  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  great 
noblemen,  who  were  there  killed.  Henry,  who  was  as  great  a  politician  as 
a  warrior,  made  fuch  alliances,  and  divided  the  French  among  themfelvcs  fo 
effectually,  that  he  forced  the  queen  of  France,  whofe  hufband,  Charles  Vi, 
was  a  lunatic,  to  agree  to  his  marrying  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Catharine, 
to  difinherit  the  dauphin,  and  to  declare  Henry  regent  of  France  during  her 
hufband’s  life,  and  him  and  his  iffue  fuccelfois  to  the  French  mon.rchy, 
which  mufl  at  this  time  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the  Scots  (though 
their  king  fbll  continued  Henry's  captive)  fwrnifhed  the  dauphin  with  vaft 
fupplies,  and  preferved  the  French  crown  for  his  head.  Henry  however  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  where  the  dauphin  was  proferibed ;  and  af¬ 
ter  receiving  the  fealty  of  the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to  England  to 
levy  a  force  that  might  crufh  the  dauphin  and  his  Scotch  auxiliaries.  He 
probably  would  have  been  fuccefsful,  had  he  not  died  of  a  pleuritic  diforder, 
1442,  the  34  th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 

Henry  V’s  vaft  fuccelfes  in  France  revived  the  trade  of  England,  and  at 
the  fame  time  increafed  and  eftablifhed  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  commonalty.  As  he  died  when  he  was  only  thirty  four  years  of  age,  it 
is  hard  to  fay,  if  he  had  lived,  whether  he  might  not  have  given  the  law  to  all 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which  was  then  greatly  diftradted  by  the  divifions 
among  its  princes ;  but  whether  this  would  have  been  of  fervvee  01  prejudice 
to  the  growing  liberties  of  the  Englifh  fubjedls,  we  cannot  determine. 

By  an  authentic  and  exadt  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown 
during  this  reign,  it  appears  that  they  amounted  only  to  55,7141.  a  year, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  revenues  in  Henry  1 1 1’s  time,  and  the  kings 
of  England  had  neither  become  much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  courfe  of 
20c  years.  The  ordinary  expences  of  the  government  amounted  to  5 2,5071. 
fo  that  the  king  had  of  furpius’only  3,2071.  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfebold 
for  his  wardrobe,  for  the  expence  of  embaffies,  and  other  articles.  This  fum 
Vas  not  nearly  fufficient  even  in  time  of  peace:  and  to  carry  on  his  wars, 
this  great  conqueror  was  reduced  to  many  miferable  drifts  ;  he  borrowed 
from  all  quarters ;  he  pawned  his  jewels,  and  fomet  imesthe  crown  itfelf;  he 
ran  in  arrears  to  his  army:  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  flop  in  the  midft  of 
his  career  of  vidtory,  and  to  grant  a  truce  to  the  enemy  I  mention  thefe 
particulars,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  fimplicity  and  temperance  of 
our  predeceffors  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  expences  of  the  greateft  king 
in  Europe  were  fcarcely  equal  to  the  peniion  of  a  fuperanuuated  courtier  of 
the  prefent  age.. 

It  required  a  prince  equally  able  with  Henry  IV.  and  V.  to  confirm  the 
title  of  the  Lancaller  heufe  to  the  throne  of  England.  Henry  VI.  furnamed 
of  Windfor,  w'as  no  more  than  nine  months  old,  u?hen,  in  confequcnce  of 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  concluded  by  his  father  with  the  French  court,  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  France  as  well  as  England.  He  was  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucefter,  both  of  them 
princes  of  great  accomplishments,  virtues,  and  courage,  but  unable  to  preferve 
their  brother’s  conauefts.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the  affedtions 
of  the  French,  for  his  familyr  revived  in  the  perfon  of  his  fon  and  fuccef- 
for  Charles  VII.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  regent  of  France, 
performed  many  glorious  adlions,  and  at  laft  laid  fiege  to  Orleans,  which,  if 
taken,  would  have  compleated  the  conquefl  of  Fi  ance.  The  fiege  was  raifed 
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by  the  valour  and  good  conduit  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  phenomenon  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory,  file  being  of  the  lowed  extraction,  and  bred  a 
cow  keeper,  and  fometimes  a  helper  in  {tables  in  public  inns.  She  jnuft  not* 
witkftanding  have  pofleffed  an  amazing  fund  of  fagacity  as  well  as  valour. 
After  an  unparalleled  train  of  heroic  aitions,  and  placing  the  crown  upon 
her  Sovereign's  head,  {he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifti  in  making  a  {ally 
during  the  liege  of  Compeigne,  who  burnt  her  alive  for  a  witch  at  Roan, 
May  30,  1451. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy,  the  great  ally  of  the  Englilh,  with  Charles  VII,  contributed  to  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  English  intereli  in  France,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  fine 
provinces  in  that  kingdom,  notwithftanding  the  amazing  courage  of  Talbot 
the  firit  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  their  other  officers.  The  capital  misfortune 
of  England,  at  this  time,  was  its  difuniou  at  home.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  loll  his  authority  in  the  government,  and  the  king  married  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  to  the  needy  king  of  Sicily  ;  a  woman  of  a  high  fpirit, 
but  an  implacable  difpofition  ;  while  the  cardinal  of  Winch  tiler,  who  was  the 
richell  fubjeft  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  prefidedat  the  head  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  by  his  avarice  ruined  the  intereli  of  England,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Next  to  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  the  molt  powerful  fubjeCt  in  England.  He  was  dtfeended, 
by  the  mother’s  fide  from  Lionel,  an  elder  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  prior  in 
claim  to  the  reigning  king,  who  was  defeehded  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Ed¬ 
ward’s  ycu-ngeft  fon  ;  and  he  affedted  to  keep  up  the  diltiodtion  of  a  white 
role,  that  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  being  red.  It  is  certain  that  he  paid  no 
regard  to  the  parliamentary  entail  of  the  crown  upon  the  reigning  family, 
and  he  loft,  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  party  to  affert  his  right  but  a&ed 
at  firit  with  a  mott  profound  difiimulation.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  queen,  who  was  a  proiefied  enemy  to  the  duke  of  York,  but 
being  impeached  in  parliament,  he  was  banilhed  for  five  years,  and  had  his 
head  llruck  off  on  board  a  Blip,  by  a  common  l'ailor.  This  was  followed 
by  an  infurre&ion  of  20, coo  Kentih  men,  headed  by  one  Jack  Cade,  a  man 
of  low  condition,  w’ho  lent  to  the  court  a  lift  of  grievances;  but  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  -queen  leaned  to 
be  perfectly  fecure  againft  the  duke  of  York.  Tire  inglorious  management 
of  the  Englilh  affairs  in  France  befriended  him,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  Ireland,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  of  the  nobility  his  friends  ;  but 
being  conlidered  as  the  fomenter  of  Cade’s  rebellion,  he  profeffed  the  meft 
profound  reverence  to  Henry. 

The  perfons  in  hjgh  power  and  reputation  in  England,  next  to  the  duke 
of  York;  Were  the  earl  of  Salilbiwy,  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The 
latter  had  the  great  eft  land  eftate  of  any  {object  in  England,  and  his  vaft  abi¬ 
lities,  joined,  to  tome  virtues,  rendered  him  equally  popular.  Both  father 
and  Ion  were  fecretly  on  the  fide  of  York  ;  and  during  a  fit  of  illnefs  of  the 
king,  that  duke  was  made  protedtor  of  the  realm.  Both  fides  now  prepared 
for  arms,  and  the  king  recovering,  the  queen  with  wonderful  activity  aitembled 
an  army  :  but  the  royalifts  were  defeated  in  the  firit  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  and 
the  king  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  was  once  more  de¬ 
clared  protestor  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  queen  refumed 
all  her  influence  in  the  government,  and  the  king,  t trough  his  weaknefs  became 
every  day  more  and  more  vifible,  recovered  all  his  authority. 

The  duke  of  York  upon  this  threw  off  the  malk,  and  in  1450,  he  openly 
claimed  the  crow  n ,  and  the  queen  was  again  defeated  by  the  etui  of  W anvick, 
* .  "  *  •  who 
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who  was  now  called  the  king  maker.  A  parliamen'  upon  this  being  alTembled, 
it  was  ena&ed,  that  Henry  ihould  poffefs  the  throne  for  life,  but  that  the  duke 
of  York  (hould  fucceed  him,  to  the  excltifion  of  all  Henry’s  iffue.  All,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  magnanimous  queen,  agreed  to  this  compromife.  She  retreated 
northwards,  and  the  king  being  (till  a  prifoner,  (he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  well, 
that,  aflembling  a  frefh  army,  ihe  fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where  the 
duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  (lain  in  1460. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  though  the  duke  of  York  and  his  party 
openly  afferted  his  claim  to  the  crown,  they  ftill  profeffed  allegiance  to  Henry  ; 
but  the  duke  of  York’s  fon,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  prepared  to  revenge  his 
father’s  death,  and  obtained  feveral  victories  over  the  royalifts.  The  queen, 
however,  advanced  towards  London,  and  defeating  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  (he  delivered  her  husband;  but  the  diiorders 
committed  by  her  northern  troops  difgufted  the  Londoners  fo  much,  that  (he 
durft  not  enter  London,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  received  on  the  28th  of 
.February,  1461,  while  the  queen  and  her  husband  were  obliged  to  retreat 
northwards.  She  foon  raifed  another  army,  and  fought  the  battle  of  1  owtoa* 
the  mod  bloody  perhaps  that  ever  happened  in  any  civil  war.  After  prodi¬ 
gies  of  valour  had  been  performed  on  both  fides,  the  vndory  remained  with 
young  king  Edward,  and  nfcar  40,000  men  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle; 
Margaret  and  her  husband  were  once  more  obliged  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where 
they  met  with  generous  proteftion. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  ci-vil  war  was  carried  on  with  great* 
er  animofity  than  any  perhaps  ever  known.  Margaret  was  as  blood-thirfty 
as  her  opponents,  and  when  prifoners  on  either  fide  were  made,  their 
deaths,  especially  if  they  were  of  any  rank,  were  deferred  only  for  a  few 
hours. 

Margaret  by  the  conceffions  (he  made  to  the  Scots,  foon  raifed  a  frefh 
army  there,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  met  with  defeat  upon  de¬ 
feat,  till  at  laft  her  husband,  the  unfortunate  Henry,  was  carried  pnioner  to 
London. 

The  duke  of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  being  crowned  on  the  29th  of 
June,  fell  in  love  with,  and  privately  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir 
John  Gray,  though  he  had  fome  time  before  lent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
demand  the  king  of  France’s  fitter  in  marriage,  in  which  embaffy  he  was 
fuccefsful,  and  nothing  remained  but  ihe  bringing  over  the  princefs  into 
England.  When  the  fecret  of  Edward’s  marriage  broke  out,  the  haughty 
earl  deeming  himfelf  affronted,  returned  to  England  inflamed  with  rage  and 
indignation  ;  and  from  being  Edward’s  Left  friend  became  his  molt  formi¬ 
dable  enemy,  and  gaining  over  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  was  made 
prifoner,  but  efcaping  from  his  confinement,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
French  king,  Lewis  XL  declared  for  the  rellovation  of  Henry,  who  was 
replaced  on  the  throne,  and  Edward  narrowly  efcaped  to  Holland.  Return¬ 
ing  from  thence,  he  advanced  to  London,  under  pretence  of  claiming  his 
dukedom  of  York  ;  but  being  received  into  the  capital,  he  refumed  the  ex- 
ercife  of  royal  authority,  made  king  Henry  once  more  his  prifoner,  and  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  Warwick,  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.  A  few  days  after,  he 
defeated  a  frefh  army  of  Lancaftrians,  and  made  queen  Margaret  prifoner,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  fon  prince  Edward,  whom  Edward’s  brother,  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  be  is  faid  (but  with  no  great  (hew  of 
probability)  to  have  done  his  father  Henry  VI.  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  a  few  days  after,  in  the  year  1471. 

Edward,  partly  to  amufe  the  public,  and  partly  to  fupply  the  vaft  expences 
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of  his  court,  pretended  fometimes  to  quarrel,  and  fometimes  to  treat  with 
France,  but  bis  irregularities  brought  him  to  his  death  (1483)  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-fecond  of  his  age. 

Not  with  Handing  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade  and.  manufa&ures 
of  England,  particularly  the  woollen,  increafed  during  the  teigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.  So  early  as  1440,  a  navigation  atl  was  thought  of 
by.  the  Englilh,  as  the  only  means  to  preferve  to  themfelves  the  benefit  of 
being  the  foie  carriers  of  their  own  merchandife :  but  foreign  influence  pre¬ 
vented  Henry’s  palling  the  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  invention  of  printing, 
which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  imported  into  England  by  William 
Caxton,  and  which  received  fome  countenance  from  Edward,  is  the  chief 
glory  of  his  reign  ;  but  learning  in  general  was  then  in  a  poor  Hate  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  lord  Tiptoft  was  its  great  patron,  and  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  Englilh  nobleman  who  cultivated  what  are  now  called  the  belies  leUres. 
The  books  printed  by  Caxton  are  moflly  re-tranllations,  or  compilations  Irom 
the  French  or  Monkilh  Latin  ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  literature,  after  this  period,  made  a  more  rapid  and  general  pro- 
grefs  among  the  Englilh,  than  it  did  in  any  other  European  nation.  The 
famous  Littleton,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Fortefcue,  chancellor  of 
England,  flourilhedat  this  period. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons  by  his  queen,  who  had  cxercifed  her  power 
with  no  great  prudence,  by  having  nobilitated  many  of  her  obfeure  relations. 
Her  eldeft  fon,  Edward  V.  was  about  thirteen  ;  and  his  uncle  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen’s  unpopularity  among  the  great 
men,  found  means  to  baftardize  her  iilue,  by  adl  of  parliament,  under  the 
fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre-contradt  between  their  father  and  another  lady. 
The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  vyas  declared  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and 
at  laft  accepted  of  the  crown,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  Londoners ; 
having  fuff  put  to  death  all  the  nobility  and  great  men,  whom  he  thought 
to  be  well  affedled  to  the  late  king’s  family.  Whether  the  king  and  his 
brother  were  murdered  in  the  Tower,  by  his  direiffion,  is  doubtful.  The 
moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  clandeftinely  fent  abroad  by  his 
orders,  and  that  the  elder  died,  but  that  the  younger  furvived,  and  was  the 
fame  who  was  well  known  by  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  Englifh  were  prepoffeffed  fo  ftrongly  agoir.ft  Richard,  as  being  the 
murderer  of  his  nephews,  that  the  earl  of  Richmond  who  ftill  remained  in 
France,  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  remains  of  Edward  lV.’s 
friends,  and  by  offering  to  marry  his  elded  daughter,  he  was  encouraged  to 
invade  England  at  the  head  of  about  2000  foreign  troops  ;  but  they  were 
foon  joined  by  7000  Englifh  and  Welch.  A  battle  between  him  and. 
Richard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  enfued  at  Bofworth-field,  in 
which  Richard,  after  difplaying  moft  aftonifhing  a£ts  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
killed,  having  been  firft  abandoned  by  a  main  divillon  of  his  army,  under  lord 
Stanley,  and  his  brother,  in  the  year,  1485. 

Though  the  fame  adl  of  baftardy  aftt&ed  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the 
fons  of  the  late  king,  yet  no  diiputcs  were  railed  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  d  lughter  to  Edwa'd  IV.  and  who,  as  had  been  be¬ 
fore  concerted,  married  Henry  of  Lancafter,  earl  of  Richmond,  thereby 
uniting  both  houfes,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars 
between  the  contending  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  Henry,  however, 
relied  his  right  upon  conqueft,  and  (eemed  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  marriage.  He  was  the  firft  who  inftituied  that  guard  called 
Teamen,  which  ftill  fubliftsj  and  in  imitation  of  his  predeceffcr,  he  gave  an 
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irrecoverable  blow  to  the  dangerous  privileges  a  (Turned  by  the  barons,  in  aba- 
tithing  liveries  and  retainers,  by  which  every  malefaftor  could  (helter  bimfelf 
from  the  law,  on  affuming  a  nobleman’s  livery,  and  attending  his  perfon. 
The  defpotic  court  of  ftar-chamber  owed  its  original  to  Henry ;  but  at  the 
fame  time,  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  he  paffed  many  afts,  efpecially  for 
tFade  and  navigation,  that  were  highly  for  the  benefit  of  his  fubjefts  ;  and, 
as  a  finiftiing  ftroke  to  the  feudal  tenures,  an  aft  paffed  by  which  the  barons 
and  gentlemen  of  landed  intereft  were  at  liberty  to  fell  and  mortgage  their 
lands,  without  fines  or  licences  for  the  alienation. 

This,  if  we  regard  its  confequencesj  is  perhaps  the  moft  import;  fit  aft  that 
ever  paffed  in  an  Englilh  parliament,  though  its  tendency  feems  only  to 
have  been  known  to  the  politic  king.  Luxury,  by  the  increafe  of  trade, 
and  the  difcovery  of  America,  had  broken  with  irrefiftible  force  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  monied  property  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  the 
eftate8  of  the  barons  became  theirs,  but  without  any  of  their  dangerous 
privileges  ;  and  thus  the  baronial  powers  were  foon  extinguifhed  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Henry,  after  encountering  and  furmounting  many  difficulties  both  in 
France  and  Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  throne  by  a  young 
man,  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  duke  of  York,  fecond 
fon  to  Edward  IV.  and  was  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  duchefs  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Edward’s  fifter.  We  (hall  not  follow  the  adventures  of  this  young 
man,  which  were  various  and  uncommon  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
Engliffi,  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Scotland,  believed  him  to  be  what 
he  pretended.  Henry  endeavoured  to  prove  the  death  of  Edward  V.  and 
his  brother,  but  never  did  it  to  the  public  fatisfaftion  ;  and  though  James 
IV.  of  Scotland  difmiffed  Perkin  out  of  bis  dominions,  being  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Henry’s  eldeft  daughter,  yet  by  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  entertained  and  difmiffed  him,  it  is  plain  that  be  believed  him  to  be 
the  real  duke  of  York,  efpecially  as  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  perfon,  which 
he  might  have  done  with  honour,  had  he  thought  him  an  impoftor.  Perkin, 
after  various  unfortunate  adventures,  fell  into  Henry’s  hands,  and  was  flint 
up  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  to  efcape  along 
with  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  for  which  Perkin  was  hanged,  and  the 
earl  beheaded.  In  1499,  Henry’s  eldeft  fon,  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
married  to  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  the  king  aud 
queen  of  Spain,  and  he  dying  foon  after,  fuch  was  Henry’s  reluftance  to 
refund  her  great  dowry,  200,000  crowns  of  gold,  that  he  confented  to  her 
being  married  again  to  his  fecond  fon,  then  prince  of  Wales,  on  pretence 
that  the  firft  match  had  rot  been  confummated.  Soon  after,  Henry’s  eldeft 
daughter,  the  princefs  Margaret,  was  fent  with  a  moft  magnificent  train  ,to 
Scotland,  where  (he  was  married  to  James  IV.  Henry,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  Happened  in  -’509,  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his 
reign,  was  poffeffed  of  i,8oo,ocol.  fterling,  which  is  equivalent  to  five  mil¬ 
lions  at  preient ;  fo  that  he  may'  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  mafler  of  more 
ready  money  than  all  the  kings  in  Europe  befides  poffeffed,  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  being  then  only  beginning  to  be  worked.  He  was  im¬ 
moderately  fond  of  repleniihing  bis  coffers,  and  often  tricked  his  parliament 
to  grant  him  fubfidies  for  foreign  alliances  which  he  intended  not  to  pur- 
fue. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  vaft  alteration  which  happened  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  England  during  Henry  VII. ’s  reign.  His  excefiive  love  of  money, 
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and  his  avarice,  was  the  probable  reafon  why  he  did  not  becorrie  mailer  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  he  having  the  firft  offer  of  the  difcovery  from  Columbus, 
whofe  proposals  being  reje&ed  by  Henry,  that  great  man  applied  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  he  fet  out  upon  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world  in  the  year  1492, 
which  he  effe&ed  after  a  paffage  of  thirty  three  days,  and  took  poffcffion  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  Henry,  however, 
made  fome  amends  by  encouraging  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  difcovered  the 
mainland  of  North  America  in  1498  ;  and  we  may  obferve  to  the  praife 
of  this  king,  that  lometimes,  in  order  to  promote  commerce  he  lent  to 
merchants  fums  of  money  without  intereft,  when  he  knew  that  their  ftock 
was  not  fufficient  for  thefe  enterprizes  which  they  had  in  view.  From 
the  proportional  prices  of  living,  produced  by  Madox,  Fleetwood,  and  other 
writers,  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle  muff  have  been  prodigioufly  ad¬ 
vanced  before  Henry’s  death  :  an  inftance  of  this  is  given  in  the  cafe  oflady 
Anne,  filter  to  Henry’s  queen,  who  had  an  allowance  of  20s.  per  week  for 
her  exhibition,  fuftentation,  and  convenient  diet  of  meat  and  drink  ;  a!fo 
for  two  gentlewomen,  one  woman  child,  one  gentleman,  one  yeoman,  and 
three  grooms  (in  ail  eight  perfons),  5  ll.  1  is.8d.  per  annum,  for  their  wages, 
diet,  and  clothing ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  feven  horfes,  1 61.  93.  q.d. 

e.  for  each  horfe,  2I.  ys  od.f  yearly,  money  being  ftill  1  f  times  as  weighty 
as  our  modern  filver  coin.  Wheat  was  that  year  no  more  than  3s.  4-i.  a 
quarter, which  anfwers  to  js.of  our  money ,conlequently  it  was  only  about  one 
twelfth  part  of  its  prefent  price;  fo  that  had  all  other  neceffaries  been  equally 
cheap,  ihe  could  have  lived  as  well  as  on  1  zool.  10s.  6d.  of  our  modern  mo¬ 
ney,  or  ten  times  as  cheap  as  at  prefent. 

The  fine  arts  were  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  accelfion  of  Henry 
VIII.  1509,  as  in  any  European  country, if  we  except  Italy  ;  and  perhaps  no 
prince  ever  entered  with  greater  advantages  than  he  did  on  the  exercife  of 
royalty.  Young,  vigorous,  and  rich,  without  any  rival,  he  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  negledted  thofe  advantages  in 
commerce,  with  which  his  father  became  too  lately  acquainted.  Imagining 
he  could  not  (land  in  need  of  a  fupply,  he  did  not  improve  Cabot’s  difeoveries, 
and  he  fuffered  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  to  be  engroffed  by  Portugal  and 
Spain.  His  vanity  engaged  him  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
and  his  flatterers  encouraged  him  to  make  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of 
all  France.  Thefe  projects  and  his  eftablilhing  what  is  properly  called  a 
navy  royal fo\  the  permanent  defence  of  the  nation  (a  mod  excellent  meafure) 
led  him  into  incredible  expences.  He  became  a  candidate  fe>r  the  German 
empire,  during  its  vacancy  ;  but  foon  refigned  his  pretenfions  to  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  Charles  of  Auftria,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  eledled  in  1519. 
Henry’s  conduct,  in  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  thofe  princes,  was 
diredled  by  Wolfey’s  views  upon  the  popedom,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  by 
the  intereft  of  Charles;  but  finding  himfelf  twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded  his 
mafter  to  declare  himfelf  for  Francis,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  at  the  bat. 
tie  of  Pavia.  Henry,  however,  continued  to  be  the  dupe  of  all  parties,  and 
to  pay  great  part  of  their  expences,  till  at  laft  he  was  forced  to  lay  vaft  bur¬ 
dens  upon  his  fubjedts. 

Henry  continued  all  this  time  the  great  enemy  of  the  reformation,  and 
the  champion  of  the  popes  and  the  Romifh  church.  He  wrote  a  book 
againft  Luther,  “  of  the  Seven  Sacraments ,”  about  the  year  1521,  for  which 
the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  his  fucceffors  re¬ 
tain  to  this  day;  but  about  the  year  1527,  he  began  to  have  fome  fcruples 
with  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother’^  widow.  I 
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fhall  not  fay,  how  far  on  this  occafiOn  he  might  be  influenced  by  fcrupfes  of 
confcience,  or  averfibn  to  the  queen,  or  the  charms  of  the  famous  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  whom  he  married,  before  he  bad  obtained 
from  Rome  the  proper  bulls  of  divorce  from  the  pope.  The  difficulties  he 
met  with  in  this  procefs,  ruined  Wolfey,  who  died  heart  broken, .after  being 
ffript  of  his  immenfe  poffeffions. 

A  perplexing,  though  nice  eonjun&nreof  affairs,  it  is  well  known, induced 
Henry  at  laft  to  throw  off  all  relation  to, or  dependence  upon  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  to  bring  about  a  reformation  ;  in  which,  however,  many  of  the 
Romirti  errors  and  fuperftitions  were  retained.  Henry  never  could  have  ef- 
fe&ed  this  mighty  meafure,  had  it.  not  been  for  his  defpotic  difpofition, 
which  broke  out  on  every  occafion.  Upon  a  flight  fufpicion  of  his  queen’s 
inconftancy,  and  after  a  fham  trial,  he  cut  off  her  head  in  the  Tower  and* 
put  to  death  fome  of  her  neareft  relations  ;  and  in  many  refpedfs  he  afted 
in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner,  his  wiftres,  however  unreafonable,  being  too 
readily  complied  with,  in  confequence  of  the  fhameful  fervility  of  his  parlia¬ 
ments.  The  diffolution  of  the  religious  houfes,  and  the  immenfe  wealth  that 
came  to  Henry, by  feiring  all  the  ecclefiaftical  property  in  his  kingdom,  ena¬ 
bled  h  im  to  give  full  fcope  to  bis  fanguinary  difpofition  ;  fo  that  the  beft  and 
moll;  innocent  blood  of  England  was  fhed  on  fcaffolds,  and  feldom  any  long 
time  paffed  without  being  marked  with  fome  illuftrious  vi&im  of  his  ty¬ 
ranny. — Among  others,  was  the  aged  countefs  of  Salifbury,  defcended  im¬ 
mediately  from  Edward  IV.  and  mother  to  Cardinal  Foie  ;  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  lord  Montague,  and  others  of  the  blood  royal,  for  holding  a  cor. 
refpondence  with  that  cardinal^ 

His  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
family  \  but  fhe  died  in  bringing  Edward  VI.  into  the  world.  His  fourth, 
wife  was  Anne,  After  to  the  dake  of  Cleves.  He  difliked  her  fo  much  that 
lie  fcarcety  bedded  with  her,  and  obtaining  a  divorce,  he  fuffered  her  to  re- 
flde  in  England  on  a  penfion  of  30,0001.  a  year.  His  fifth  wife  was  Cathe¬ 
rine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  head  he  cut  off  for  ante¬ 
nuptial  incontinency.  His  laft  wife  was  queen  Catherine  Par,  in  whofe  pof- 
feflion  he  died,  after  (he  had  narrowly  efcapcd  being  brought  to  the  flake,  for 
her  religious  opinions,  which  favoured  the  reformation.  Henry’s  cruelty  in- 
creafed  with  his  years,  and  was  now  exercifed  promifcuoufly  on  Proteftants 
and  Catholics.  He  pat  the  brave  earl  of  Surry  ro  death  without  a  crime 
being  proved  againft  him  j  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  muft  have 
fuffered  the  next  day,  had  he  not  been  favcd  by  Henry’s  own  death,  i  547,i» 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  bis  reigu. 

The  ftate  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is,  by  the  help 
of  printing,  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon  here.  His  attention  to  the 
naval  fecurity  of  England  is  highly  commendable  j  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
employed  the  unjuft  and  arbitary  power  he  frequently  affirmed,  in  many  rc« 
fpeifts  for  the  glory  and  interefts  of  his  fubje&s.  Without  enquiring  into 
his  religious  motives,  it  muft  be  candidly  confeffcd,  that  had  the  reforma¬ 
tion  gone  through  all  the  forms  prefcribed  by  the  laws,  and  the  courts  of 
iuftiee,  it  probably  never  could  have  taken  place,  or  at  leaft  not  for  many 
years :  and  whatever  Henry’s  perfonal  crimes  or  failings  might  have  been, 
the  partition  he  made  of  the  church’s  property  among  his  courtiers  and  fa* 
vourites,  and  thereby  refcuingit  from  dead  hands,  undoubtedly  promoted  the 
prefent  greatnefs  of  England.  With  regard  tolearning  and  the  arts, Henry 
was  a  generous  encourager  of  both.  He  gave  a  penfion  toEr<*fmus,  which 
is  another  name  for  learning  itfelf,  He  brought  to  England;  encouraged. 
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prote&ed  Hans  Holhein,  that  excellent  painter  and  architeft  ;  .  and  in 
his  reign,  noblemen’s  houfes  began  to  have  the  air  of  Italian  magnificence 
and  regularity.  He  was  a  conftant  and  generous  friend  to  Cranmer ;  and 
though  he  was,  upon  the  whole  rather  whimfieal  than  fettled  in  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion,  he  advanced  and  encouraged  many  who  became  afterwards 
the  inftruments  of  a  more  pure  reformation. 

in  this  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Englifh.  Wales  was 
united  and  incorporated  with  England.  Ireland  was  created  into  a  kingdom, 
and  Henry  took  the  title  of  king  inftead  of  lord  of  Ireland. 

Edward  VI.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  ; 
and  after  fome  difputes  were  over,  the  regency  was  fettled  in  the  perfon^of 
his  unde  the  earl  of  Hettford,  afterwards  the  proteiftor,  and  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  a  declared  friend  and  patron  of  the  reformation,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
to  tlie  fee  of  Rome. 

The  reader  is  to  obferve  in  general,  that  the  reformation  was  not  effeded 
without  many  public  difturbances.  The  common  people,  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  and  Edward,  being  deprived  of  the  vaft  relief  they  had  trom 
abbeys  and  religious  houfes,  and  being  ejeded  from  their  fmall  corn- 
growing  farms,  had  often  taken  arms,  but  had  been  as  often  fuppreffed  by 
the  government ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  infurredions  were  crufhcd  in  this 
reign. 

The  reformation,  however,  went  on  rapidly,  through  the  seal  of  Cranmer, 
and-others,  fome  of  them  foreign  divines.  In  feme  cafes,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  princefs  Mary,  they  loft  light  of  that,  moderation,  which  the 
reformers  had  before  fo  ftrongly  recommended  5  and  fome  cruel  fanguinary 
executions.,  on  account  of  religion,  took  place.  Edward’s  youth  excufes  him 
from  blame,  and  his  charitable  endowments,  as  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas's 
hofpitals,  and  alfo  feyeral  fchools  which,  ftill  exift  and  flourifh,  fftew  the  good- 
jiefs  of  his  heart.  He  died  of  adeep  eonfumption  in  1553,  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  7th  of  his  reign. 

Edward  on  his  death  bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  had  made  a  very  nn- 
conftitutional  will,  for  he  fet  afide  his  lifter  Mary  from  the  fuccefiion,  which 
was  claimed  by  lady  Jane  Gray  ,  daughter  to  the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  younger 
filler  to  Henry  VIII.  This  lady,  though  fhe  had  fcarcely  reached  her  1 7th 
■year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Englifh 
nation  recognifed  the  claim  of  the  princefs  Mary,  who  cut  off  lady  Jane’3 
head,  and  that  of  her  hufband  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  alfo  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner. 

Mary  being  thus  fettled  on  the  throne,  fupprffled  an  infurre&ion  under 
Wyat,  and  proceeded  like  a  female  fury  to  re-ftablifh  popery,  which  (he  di(f 
all  over  England.  She  recalled  Cardinal  Pole  from  banifhment,  made  him  in- 
llrumental  in  her  cruelties,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  perfection,  in  which 
«Fchbifhop  Cranmer,  the  bifhops  Ridley,  Hooper  and  Latimer,  and  many 
other  illuftrious  confeffors  of  the  Englifh  reformed  church,  were  confumed  ; 
not  to  mention  a  vaft  number  of  other  facrifices  of  both  fexes  and  all  ranks 
fhat  fuffered  through  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Bonner  bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Wincheftcr,  were  the  chief  executioners  of  her 
bloody  mandates ;  and  had  fhe  lived,  fhe  would  have  endeavoured  to  exter¬ 
minate  all  her  proteftant  fubjc&s. 

Mary  now  married  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  who,  like  herfelf,  was  an  unfeeling 
bigot  to  popery  ;  and  the  chief  praife  of  her  reign  is,  that  by  the  marriage 
articles,  provifton  was  made  for  the  independency  of  the  Englifh  crown.  By 
fhe  afliftance  of  troops,  which  fhe  fuvnifhed  to  her  hufband,  he  gained  the 
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important  battle  of  St.  Quintin  ;  but  that  viX.ory  was  fo  ill  improved,  that 
the  French  under  the  duke  of  Guife,  foon  after  took  Calais,  the  only  place 
then  remaining  to  the  Engiifh  in  France,  and  which  had  been  held  ever 
fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III  This  lofs,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  car¬ 
dinal  Pole’s  fecret  connexions  with  the  French  court  is  Paid  to  have  broken 
Mary’s  heart,  who  died  in  1558,  in  the  4*d  year  of  her  life,  and  6th  of  her 
reign.  “  In  the  heat  of  her  perfecuting  flames  (fays  a  contemporary  writer 
of  credit),  were  burnt  to  afhes,  one  archbifirop,  4  bifhops,  21  divines,  8 
gentlemen,  84  artificers,  100  hufbandmen,  fervants  and  labourers,  26  wives, 
20  widows,  9  virgins,  2  boys,  and  2.  infants  ;  one  of  them  whipped  to  death 
by  Bonner,  and  the  other,  fpringing  out  of  her  mother’s  womb  from  the 
flake  as  (he  burned,  thrown  again  into  the  fire.”  Several  alfo  died  in  prifon, 
and  many  were  otherwife  cruelly  treated. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  mounted  the 
throne  under  the  moft  difcouraging  circumftances  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Popery  was  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  England  ;  her  title  to  the  crown,  on 
account  of  the  circumftances  attending  her  mother’s  mariiage  and  death,  was 
difputed  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  grandchild  to  Henry  V II’s  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ;  and  the  only  ally  fire  had  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  Philip  king  of  Spain,  who  was  the  life  and  louloftbe  popifh  caufe, 
both  abroad  and  in  England.  Elizabeth  was  no  more  than  25  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  inauguration  ;  but  her  bufferings  under  her  bigoted  filter, 
joined  to  the  fupenority  of  her  genius,  had  taught  her  caution  and  policy, 
and  fire  foon  conquered  all  difficulties. 

In  matters  of  religion  fire  fucceeded  with  furprifing  facility  ;  for  in  her  firft 
parliament,  in  1 550  the  laws  eftablifiring  popery  were  repealed,  her  fupremacy 
was  reftored,  and  an  act  of  uniformity  pafftd  foon  alter.  And  it  is  obferved 
that  of  9400  beneficed  clergymen  in  England,  only  about  120  lefufed  to 
comply  with  the  reformation.  With  regard  to  her  title,  file  took  advantage 
of  the  divided  ftate  of  Scotland,  and  formed  a  party  there,  by  which  Mary, 
now  become  the  widow  of  Francis  II.  of  France,  was  obliged  to  renounce, 
or  rather  to  fufpend  her  claim.  Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  this,  fent 
troops  and  money,  which  fupported  the  Scotch  malcontents,  till  Mary  s  un¬ 
happy  marriage  with  lord  Darnley,  and  then  with  Bothwell,  the  iuppefed 
murderer  of  the  former,  and  her  other  mifconduX  and  misfortunes,  drove 
her  to  take  refuge  in  Elizabeth’s  dominions,  where  file  had  often  been 
promifed  a  fafe  and  honourable  afylum.  It  is  well  known  how  unfaithful 
Elizabeth  was  to  this  profeffion  of  friendfhip,  and  that  fhe  detained  the 
unhappy  prifontr  18  years  in  England,  then  brought  her  to  a  (ham  trial, 
pretending  that  Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  .and  without  fufficient  proof  of 
her  guilt,  cut  off  her  head  ;  an  aXion  which  greatly  tarnilhed  the  glories  of 
her  reign. 

The  fame  Philip,  who  had  been  the  hufband  of  her  late  fifter,  upon  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  offered  to  marry  her,  but  fhe  dextroufly  avoided 
his  addreffes ;  and  by  a  train  of  fkilful  negociatior.s  between  her  court  and 
that  of  France,  fhe  kept  the  balance  of  Europe  fo  undetermined,  that  fhe  had 
leifure  to  unite  her  people  at  home,  and  to  eftablifh  an  excellent  internal  policy 
to  her  dominions.  She  fupported  the  proteftants  of  France,  againft  their  per- 
fecuting  princes  and  the  papifts ;  and  gave  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alen- 
con,  brothers  of  the  French  king,  the  ftrongtft  affurances  that  one  or  other 
of  them  fhould  be  her  hufband  ;  by  which  fhe  kept  that  court,  who  dreaded 
Spain,  at  the  fame  time  in  fo  geed  humour  with  her  government,  that  it 
{hewed  no  refentment  when  fhe  cutoff  queen  Mary’s  head. 
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When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Elizabeth’s  arts,  which 
had  smufed  and  baffled  him  in  every  quarter,  it  is  well  known  that  he  made 
ufe  of  the  immenfe  fums  he4drcw  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  equipping  the  moft 
formidable  armament  that  perhaps  ever  had  been  put  to  fea,  and  a  numerous 
army  of  veterans,  under  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  bed  captain  of  that  age  , 
and  that  he  procured  a  papal  bull  for  abfolvrng  Elizabeth  s  fuhjedts  from  their 
allegiance.  The  largenefs  of  the  Spanifh  (hips  proved  difadvautageous  to 
them  on  the  feas  where  they  engaged  ;  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  and  the 
brave  fea-offieers  under  him,  engaged,  beat,  and  chafed  the  Spanifh  fleet  for 
feveral  days :  and  the  feas  and  tempefts  finifhed  the  deftrudtion  which  the 
Enghfti  arms  had  begun,  and  few  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  recovered  their  ports. 
Next  to  the  admiral,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  cap¬ 
tain  Hawkins,  and  captain  Frobifher,  diltinguifhed  themfelves  againft  this 
formidable  invaflon,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  loft  81  flnps  of 
war,  large  and  fmall,  and  13,500  men. 

Elizabeth  had  for  fome  time  fupported  the  revolt  of  the  Hollanders  from 
Philip,  and  had  fent  them  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  a&ed  as 
her  viceroy,  and  general  in  the  Low  Countries.  Though  Leicefter  behaved 
ill,  yet  her  meafures  were  fo  wife,  that  the  Dutch  eftablifhed  their  indepen¬ 
dency  upon  Spain  ;  and  then  (he  fet  forth  her  fleets  under  Drake,  Raleigh, 
the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  other  gallant  naval  officers  into  the  Eaft  and. 
Weft  Indies,  from  whence  they  brought  prodigious  treafures  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  into  England. 

Elizabeth  in  her  old  age  grew  diftruftful,  peevifh,  and  jealous.  Though 
(he  undoubtedly  loved  the  earl  of  Effcx,  {he  teafed  him  by  her  capricioufnefs 
into  the  madnefs  of  taking  arms,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  She  complained 
that  (he  had  been  betrayed  into  this  fanguinary  meafure,  and  this  occasioned 
a  finking  of  her  fpirits,  which  brought  her  to  her  grave  in  1603,  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  reign,  having  previoufly  named 
her  kinfman  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  and  fon  to  Mary,  for  her  fuc- 
ceffor. 

-  The  aboye  form  the  great  lines  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  ;  and  from  them  may 
be  traced,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  every  a&  of  her  government.  She 
fupported  the  proteftants  in  Germany  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  of  which 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  was  the  head.  She  crufhed  the  papifts  in  her  own 
dominions  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  made  a  farther  reformation  in  the  church 
of  England,  in  which  ftate  it  has  remained  ever  fince.  In  1600  the  Englifh 
Eaft  India  company  received  its  firft  formation,  that  trade  being  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguefe  (in  confequence  of  their  having  firft  diicovered  the 
paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vafco  de  Gama,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.),  who  at  that  time  were  fubjedts  to  Spain  ;  and  fadlo- 
ries  were  eftablifhed  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Amboy na,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

As  to  Elizabeth’s  internal  government,  the  fucceffes  of  her  reign  have  dif- 
guifed  it ;  for  fhe  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  perfonal  liberty,  and  fhe  was 
guilty  of  many  ftretches  of  power  againft  the  mod  facred  rights,  of  Englifh- 
men.  •  The  fevere  ftatutes  againft  the  puritans,  debarring  them  of  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  by  which  many  fuffered  death,  muftbe  condemned. 

We  can  fcarcely  require  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  Englifh  began  to  be 
tired  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  teftified  by  all  ranks  at  the  acceffion  of  her 
fucceffor,  notwithftanding  the  long,  inveterate  animofitics  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  James  was  far  from  being  deftitute  of  natural  abilities  for  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  he  had  received  wrong  impreffions  of  the  regal  office,  and 
too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity,  learning,  and  political  talents.  It 
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was  his  misfortune  that  he  mounted  the  Englifh  throne  under  a  full  cpnvio 
tion  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  unconftitutioual  powers  that  had  been  oe- 
cafionally  exercifed  by  Elizabeth  and  the  houfe  of  Tudor  ;  and  which  various 
caufes  had  prevented  the  people  from  oppofing  with  proper  vigour.  The  na¬ 
tion  bad  been  wearied  apd  exhaufted  by  the  long  and  deftruftive  wars  between 
the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  the  ancient  no¬ 
bility  were  in  great  part  cut  off ;  and  the  people  were  inclined  to  endure  much, 
rather  than  again  involve  themfelves  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war.  Neither  did 
James,  make  any  allowance  for  the  glories  of  Elizabeth  ;  which  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,difguifed  her  moft  arbitrary  adts;  and  none  for  the  free,  liberal  fentiments 
which  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  learning  had  diffufed  through  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  needlefs,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  vail  increafe  of  property 
through  trade  and  navigation  which  enabled  the  Englifh  at  the  fame  time  to 
defend  their  liberties.  James’s  firft  attempt  of  great  confequence  was  to  effedf 
an  union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  though  he  failed  in  this 
through  the  averfion  of  the  Englifh  to  that  meafure,  on  account  of  his  load¬ 
ing  his  Scotch  courtiers  with  wealth  and  honours,  he  fhew'ed  no  violent  re- 
fentment  at  the  difappointment.  It  was  an  advantage  to  him  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  that  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Spain  were  thought  to  be  his 
enemies  ;  and  this  opinion  was  increafed  by  the  difcovery  and  defeat  of  the 
gunpowder  treafon. 

This  wasafcheme  of  the  Roman  catholics  to  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  where  it  was  alfo  expeft- 
ed  that  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  would  be  prefent.  The  manner  of  en¬ 
ding  any  new  confpirator  was  by  oath,  and  adminiftering;  the  facrament ;  and 
this  dreadful  fecret,  after  being  religioufly  kept  near  eighteen  months,  was 
happily  difcovered  in  the  following  manner :  about  ten  days  before  the  long 
wifhed-for  meeting  of  parliament,  a  Roman  catholic  peer  received  a  letter, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  his  fervant  by  an  unknown  hand,  earneflly  advi- 
fing  him  to  fhiftoff  his  attendance  on  parliament  at  that  tfme  ;  but  which  con¬ 
tained  no  kind.of  explanation.  The  nobleman,  though  he  corifidcred  the  let¬ 
ter  as  a  foolifh  attempt  to  frighten  and  ridicule  him,  thought  proper  to  lay  it 
before  the  king,  who  ftudying  the  contents  with  more  attention,  began  to 
fufpedt  fome  dangerous  contrivance  by  gun  powder  ;  and  it  was  judged  advife- 
able  to  infpeft  all  the  vaults  below  the  houfes  of  parliament  ;  but  the  fearch 
was  purpofely  delayed  till  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  meeting,  when 
a  juftice  of  peace  was  fent  with  proper  attendants,  and  before  the  door  of  the 
vault,  under  the  upper  houfe,  finding  one  Fawkes,  who  had  juft  finifhed  all 
JJis  preparations,  he  immediately  feized  him,  and  at  the  .fame  time  difcovered 
in  the  vault  36  barrels  of  powder,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  under 
faggots  and  piles  of  wood.  The  match,  with  every  thing  proper  for  fetting 
fire  to  the  train  were  found  in  Fawkes's  pocket,  wbofe  countenance  befpoke 
his  favage  difpofition,  and  who,  after  regretting  that  he  had  loft  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deftroying  fo  many  heretics,  made  a  full  difcovery  ;  and  the  confpira- 
tors,  who  never  exceeded  eighty  in  number,  being  feized  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple,  confeffed  their  guilt,  and  were  executed  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Notwithftanding  this  horrid  crime,  the  bigoted  catholics  were  fo  devoted  to 
Garnet,  a  Jefuit,  one  of  the  confpirators,  that  they  fancied  miracles  to  be 
wrought  by  his  blood,  and  in  Spain  he  was  confidered  as  a  martyr.  The  above 
letter  to  lord  Mounteagle  had  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  artifice  of  Cecil  s, 
his  firft  minifter,  and  that  the  king  and  himfelf  received  full  intimation  of  the 
plot  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  the  marquis  de  Sully.  So  they  let  the 
confpirators  work  on,  till  all  was  prepared  for  the  ftroke,  and  they  might 
Enow  all  their  ftrength. 
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James  and  his  minifters  were  continually  Inventing  new  ways  to  raife  mo¬ 
ney,  as  by  monopolies,  benevolence,  loans,  and  other  illegal  methods.  Among 
other  expedients,  he  fold  the  titles  of  baron,  vifcount,  and  earl,  at  a  certain 
price,  made  a  number  of  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  each  to  pay  fuch  a  fum, 
and  inftituted  a  new  order  of  knights  baronets  which  was  to  be  hereditary, 
for  which  each  perfon  paid  IC95I. 

His  pacific  reign  was  a  feriea  of  theological  contefts  with  ecclefiaftfcal  ca< 
fuifts,  in  which  he  proved  himfelf  more  a  theologian  than  a  prince,  and  in 
1617  he  attempted  to  eftnblifh  epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  but  the  zeal  of  the 
people  baffled  his  defign. 

James  gave  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  in  marriage  'to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine,  the  mod  powerful  proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  and  he  foon 
after  affumed  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  memory  of  James  has  been  much 
abufed  for  his  tame  behaviour,  after  that  prince  had  loft  his  kingdom  and 
ele&crate  by  the  imperial  arms ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  always 
oppofed  his  fon  in  law’s  affuming  the  crown  of  Bohemia  ;  that  had  he  kin¬ 
dled  a  war  to  rein  (late  him  in  that  and  his  electorate,  he  probably  would 
have  flood  fingle  in  the  fame,  excepting  the  feeble  and  uncertain  afiiftance  he 
might  have  received  from  the  ele&or’s  dependents  and  friends  in  Germany. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain,  than  that  James  furnifiied  the  eledtor  with 
large  fums  of  money  to  retrieve  them,  and  that  he  adtualty  raifed  a  regiment 
of  2200  men  under  Sir  Horace  Vere,  who  carried  them  over  to  Germany, 
where  the  Germans,  under  the  marquis  of  Anfpach,  refufed  to  fecond 
them  againft  Spinola  the  Spaniffl  general,  and  that  the  ele&or  hurt  his  own 
caufe  by  not  giving  the  brave  count  Mansfield  the  command  of  his  troops 
infteadof  Anfpach. 

James  had  been  greatly  and  juftly  blamed  for  his  partiality  to  favourites. 
His  firft  was  Robert  Carr,  a  private  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  raifed  to 
be  firft  minifter  and  earl  of  Somerfet.  His  next  favourite  was  George  Vil- 
liers,  a  private  Englifh  gentleman,  who,  upon  Somerfet’s  difgrace,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  unufual  (hare  of  favour  and  familiarity  with  his  fovereign. 
James  had  at  that  time  formed  afyftem  of  policy  for  attaching  himfelf  in¬ 
timately  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it  might  affift  him  in  recovering  the 
Palatinate  ;  and  to  this  fyllem  he  had  facrificed  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
on  a  charge  of  having  committed  hoflilities  againft  the  Spanish  fettlements 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  James  having  loft  his  eldeft  fon,  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  an  invincible  antipathy  to  a  popiffl  match,  threw  his  eyes 
upon  the  infanta  of  Spain,  as  a  proper  match  for  his  fon  Charles,  who  had 
fucceeded  to  that  principality.  Buckingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite 
with  the  fon  as  with  the  father,  fell  in  with  the  prince’s  romantic  humour, 
and  againft  the  king’s  will,  they  travelled  in  difguife  to  Spain,  where  a  moft 
folemn  farce  of  courtfhip  was  played ;  but  the  prince  returned  without  his 
bride,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  royal  partiality  in  his  favour,  the  earl  of 
Briftol,  who  was  then  ambaffador  in  Spain,  would  probably  have  brought 
Buckingham  to  the  block. 

James  was  all  this  while  perpetually  jarring  with  his  parliament,  whom  he  ' 
could  not  perfuade  to  furnifh  money  equal  to  his  demands ;  and  at  laft  he 
agreed  to  his  fon’s  marrying  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  fifter  to  Lewis 
XIII.  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  Great  of  France.  James  died  before  the 
completion  of  this  match  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  difearded  Buckingham.  His  death  happened  in  1625,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years.  As  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts  and  learning  tinder  his  reign,  it  has  been  already  defcribed. 
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James  encouraged  arid  employed  the  excellent  painter  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rk? 
bens,  as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  reftored  the  pure  tafte  of  architecture  in 
England  ;  and  in  his  reign,  poetical  genius,  though  not  much  encouraged 
at  court,  arrived  at  its  vertical  point.  Mr.  Middleton  alfo  at  this  time  pro¬ 
jected  the  conveying  of  water  into  the  city  from  Hertfordfhire  by  means  of 
pipes,  which  is  now  called  the  New  River. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  king’s  favourite,  who  was 
affaffinated  by  one  Felton,  a  fubaltern  officer,  in  1628,  did  not  deter  Charles 
from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  Englifh  patriots  in  that  enlighten¬ 
ed  age  juftly  confidered  as  fo  many  aCts  of  tyranny.  He,  without  authority 
of  parliament,  laid  arbitrary  impofitions  upon  trade,  which  were  refufed  to 
be  paid  by  many  of  the  merchants  and  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Some  of  them  were  imprifoned,  and  the  judges  were  checked  for  admitting 
them  to  bail.  The  houfe  of  eommons  relented  thofe  proceedings  by  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  proteft,  and  denying  admittance  to  the  gentleman  ufher  of  the  black 
rod,  who  came  to  adjourn  them,  till  it  was  finiffied.  This  ferved  only  to 
widen  the  breach,  and  the  king  difiolved  the  parliament  ;  after  which  he 
exhibited  informations  againft  nine  of  the  molt  eminent  members,  among 
whom  was  the  great  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  as  much  diftinguifhed  by  his 
love  of  liberty,  as  by  his  uncommon  erudition.  They  objected  to  the  jurif- 
diCtion  of  the  court,  but  their  plea  was  over  ruled,  and  they  were  fent  to 
prifon  during  the  king’s  plealure.  . 

Every  thing  now  operated  towards  the  deftrnCtion  of  Charles.  The  com¬ 
mons  would  vote  no  fupplies  without  fome  redrefs  of  the  national  grievances; 
upon  which  Charles,  prefuming  on  what  had  been  praCtiled  in  reigns  when 
the  principles  of  liberty  were  imperfe&ly,  or  not  at  all  understood,  levied 
money  upon  monopolies  of  fait,  foap,  and  fuch  neceffaries,  and  other  ob- 
folete  claims,  particularly  for  knighthood,  and  railed  various  taxes  without 
authoiity  of  parliament.  His  government  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  unpopular,  Burton,  a  divine,  Pijnne,  a  lawyer,  and  Baftwiek,  a  phyli- 
cian,  men  of  no  great  eminence  or  abilities,  but  warm  and  refoluie,  publilhed 
feveral  pieces  which  gave  offence  to  the  court,  and  which  contained  fome  fe- 
vere  ft'riCtures  agairiit  the  ruling  clergy.  They  were  prolecuted  for  thefe 
pieces  in  the  liar-chamber  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  cruel  manner  ;  and  punilh- 
ed  with  fo  much  rigour,  as  excited  an  almolt  univerfal  indignation  againft 
the  authors  of  their  fufferings.  Thus  was  the  government  rendered  Hill 
more  odious  ;  and  unfortunately  for  Charles,  he  put  his  conicience  into  the 
hands  of  Laud,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  great  a  bigot  as  him- 
felf,  both  in  church  and  Hate.  Laud  advifed  him  to  perfecute  the  puritans, 
and  in  the  year  1637  to  introduce  epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  1  he  Scots 
upon  this  formed  fecret  connections  with  the  difcontented  Englifh,  and  in¬ 
vaded  England,  in  Auguft  1640,  where  Charles  was  IB  ill  ferved  by  his  of¬ 
ficers  and  his  army,  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious  peace  with 
the  Scots,  who  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Newcaftle  and  Durham;  and 
being  now  openly  befriended  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  they  obliged  the 
king  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

Charles  had  made  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
prefident  of  the  council  of  the  North,  and  'lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and 
he  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  firft  mimiler  of  (late.  Staftoid  had  been 
a  leading  member  of  the  oppofition  to  the  court,  but  he  aftetwaids,  in 
conjunction  with  Laud,  exerted  himfelf  fo  vigoroufly  in  carrying  the  king  s 
defpotic  fchemes  into  execution,  that  he  became  an  objeCt  of  public  detelfa- 
tion.  As  lord  prefident  of  the  North,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as 
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a  tritnifter  and  privy  counfellor  in  England,  he  behaved  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner,  and  was  guilty  of  many  aftion3  of  great  injuftice  and  opprefiion. 
He  was,  in  confequence,  at  length  on  the  22d  of  May,  1641,  brought  to 
the  block,  though  much  againft  the  inclination  of  the  king,  who  was  in  a 
manner  forced  by  the  parliament  and  people  to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  ex¬ 
ecution.  A  rchbifhop  Laud  was  alfo  beheaded;  but  his  execution  did  not 
take  place  till  a  coniiderable  time  after  that  of  Strafford,  the  10th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1645. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  pafTed  the  petition  of  right 
into  a  law,  which  was  intended  by  the  parliament  as  the  future  fecurity  of 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  which  eftablifhed  particularly,  “  That  no  man 
hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax  or 
fuch  like  charge,  without  common  coufent  by  aft  of  parliament;”  but  he 
afterwards  violated  it  in  numerous  inftances,  fo  that  an  univerfal  difcontent 
at  his  adminifhiition,  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  A  rebellion  alfo 
brokeoutin  Ireland,  on  Oftober  23,  1641  ;  where  the  Proteftants,  without 
diftinftion  of  age,  fex,  or  condition,  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufands,  were 
maflacred  by  the  Papifts  ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  perfuade  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  Charles  fecretly  favoured  them  out  of  hatred  to  the  Englifh  fubjefts. 
The  bifhops  were  expelled  the  houfe  of  peers,  on  account  of  their  conllantly 
oppofing  the  defigns  and  bills  of  the  other  houfe ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Englilh  houfe  of  commons  (till  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  difcontent- 
ed  Scots.  Charles  was  ill  enough  advifed  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  January  4,  1642,  and  there  demanded  that  lord  Kimbolton,  Mr. 
Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hafelrig,  and  Mr.  Stroud, 
fliould  be  apprehended  ;  but  they  had  previoufly  made  their  efcape.  This 
aft  of  Charles  was  refented  as  high  treafon  againft  the  people,  and  the  com¬ 
mons  rejeftedall  thevoffers  of  fatisfaftion  he  could  make  them. 

Notvvithftanding  the  many  afts  of  tyranny  and  opprefiion  of  which  the 
king  and  his  minilters  had  been  guilty,  yet  when  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
'there  were  great  numbers  who  repaired  to  the  regal  ftandard.  Many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  much  attached  to  the  crown,  and  confidered  their 
own  honours  as  connefted  with  it  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  landed  interelt 
was  joined  to  the  royal  party.  The  parliament,  however,  took  upon  them- 
felves  the  executive  power,  and  were  favoured  by  mod  of  the  trading  towns 
and  corporations;  but  its  great  refource  lay  in  London.  The  king’s  gene¬ 
ral  was  the  eatl  of  Lindfay,  a  brave,  but  not  an  enterprifing  commander; 
but  he  had  great  dependence  on  his  nephews,  the  princes  Rupert  and  Mau¬ 
rice,  fons  to  the  eltftor  Palatine,  by  his  filler  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  royal  army  had  the  afcendency,  but  in  progrefs 
of  it,  affairs  took  a  very  different  turn.  The  earl  of  Effex  was  made  general 
under  the  parliament,  and  the  firft  battle  was  fought  at  Edge  hill  in  War- 
wickfhire,  the  13th  of  Oftober  1642  ;  but  both  parties  claimed  the  viftory, 
though  the  advantage  lay  with  Charles,  for  the  parliament  was  fo  much  dif- 
treffed,  that  they  invited  the  Scots  to  come  to  their  afitllance,  and  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  entered  England  anew,  with  about  20,000  horfe  and  foot.  Charles 
attempted  to  remove  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  where  many  members  of  both 
houles  met ;  but  his  enemies  were  ftill  fitting  at  Weftmiufter,  and  continued 
to  carry  on  the  war  againft  him  with  great  animofity.  The  independent 
parly  which  had  fcarcely  before  been  thought  of,  began  now  to  increafe  and 
to  figure  at  Weilminfter.  Tneyr  were  avevfe  to  the  Prefbytcrians,  who  til! 
then  had  conducted  the  war  againft  the  king,  nearly  as  much  as  to  tlie 
royaliftsj  and  fuch  was  their  management,  under  the  direftion  of  the  famous 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  difmiffing  the  earls  of  ElfeX 
and  Manchefter,  and  the  heads  of  the  Prefbyterians,  from  the  parliament’s 
fervice,  fuppofing  that  they  were  not  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  end, 
or  not  for  reducing  the  king  too  low,  and  for  introducing  Fairfax,  who  was  an 
excellent  officer,  but  more  manageable,  though  a  Presbyterian,  and  fome  in¬ 
dependent  officers.  In  the  mean  while,  the  war  went  on  with  refentment  and 
lofs  on  both  Tides.  Two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury,  one  on  September 
20th  1643,  and  the  other  October  27,  1644,  in  which  the  advantage  inclined 
to  the  king.  He  had  likewife  many  other  fucceffes :  and  having  defeated 
Sir  William  Waller,  he  purfued  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  remained  ftill  in 
command  into  Cornwall,  from  whence  he  was  obliged  to  efcape  by  fea;  but 
his  infantry  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  to  the  royalifts,  though  his  ca« 
valry  delivered  thernfelves  by  their  valour. 

The  firft  fatal  blow  the  king’s  army  received,  was  at  Marlfon-moor,  July" 
2d,  1 644,  where,  through  the  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert,  the  earl  of  Man- 
chetler  defeated  the  royal  army,  of  which  4000  were  killed,  and  1500  taken 
prifoners.  This  victory  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  courage  and  conduCt  of 
Cromwell ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  retrieved  by  the  fucceffes  of  Charles 
in  the  Welt,  yet  his  whole  conduct  was  a  firing  of  miftakes,  till  at  laft  his  af¬ 
fairs  became  irretrievable.  It  is  true,  many  treaties  of  peace,  particularly  one 
at  Uxbridge,  were  fet  on  foot  during  the  war,  and  the  heads  of  the  presby- 
terian  party  would  have  agreed  to  terms,  that  very  little  bounded  the  king’s 
prerogative.  They  were  outwitted,  and  over  ruled  by  the  independents,  whp 
were  affiiled  by  the  ftiffuefs,  infincerity,  and  unamiable  behaviour  of  Charles 
himfelf.  In  ihort,  the  independents  at  laft  fucceeded,  in  perfuading  the 
members  at  Weftminfter,  that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trufted,  whatever  his 
conctffions  might  be.  From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the  royalifts  nilhed 
into  ruin  ;  Charles  by  piece  meal  loft  all  his  towns  and  foits,  and  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,,  June  14,  1645, 
owing  partly,  as  ufual,  to  the  mifconduCt  of  prince  Rupert.  This  battle  was 
followed  with  frefli  misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Oxford,  the  only 
place  where  he  thought  he  could  be  fafe. 

The  Scots  were  then  befleging  Newark  ;  and  no  good  underftanding  fub- 
fifted  between  them  and  the  Fnglifh  parliamentarians,  but  the  beft  and  moft 
loyal  friends  Charles  had,  thought  it  prudent  to  make  their  peace.  In 
this  melancholy  fituation  of  his  affairs,  he  efcapedin  difguife  from  Oxford  and 
came  to  the  Scotch  army  before  Newark,  on  May  6,  1646,  upon  promife  of 
protection.  The  Scots,  however,  were  fo  intimidated,  by  the  refolutions  of 
the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  that  in  contideration  of  400,000k  of  their  ar¬ 
rears  being  paid,  they  put  the  perfon  of  Charles  into  the  hands  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  commiffioners,  probably  not  fufpeCting  the  confequences. 

The  presbyterians  were  now  more  inclined  than  ever  to  make  peace  with 
the  king,  but  they  were  no  longer  mailers,  being  forced  to  receive  laws  from 
the  army,  and  the  independents.  The  army  now  avowed  their  intentions. 
The  firll  by  force  took  Charles  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners,  June 
4,  1647,  at‘d  t^ien  dreading  that  a  treaty  might  ftill  take  place  with  the  king, 
they  imprifoned  41  of  the  presbyterian  members,  voted  the  houfe  of  peers  to 
be  ufelefs,  and  that  of  the  commons  was  reduced  to  150,  moft  of  them  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army.  In  the  mean  while,  Charles,  who  unhappily  promifed 
himfelf  relief  from  thofe  diffenfions,  was  carried  from  prifon  to  prifon  and 
fometimes  cajoled  by  the  independents  with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  always 
narrowly-  watched.  Several  treaties  were  fet  on  foot,  but  all  mifearried;  and' 
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he  had  been  imprudent  enough,  after  his  effe&ing  an  efcape,  to  put  h  mfelf 
into  colonel  Hammond’6  hands,  the  parliament’s  governor  of  the  ifle  of 
Wight.  A  frefh  negociation  was  begun,  and  alrnoft  finilhed,  when  the  inde¬ 
pendents,  dreading  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people  for  peace,  and  ltrongly 
perfuaded  of  the  infincerity  of  the  king,  once  more  feized  upon  his  per'on, 
brought  him  prifoner  to  London,  carried  him  before  a  court  of  juftice  of  their 
own  ere&ing,  and  after  an  extraordinary  trial,  his  head  was  cut  off,  before 
his  own  palace  at  Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648-9,  being  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign. 

Charles  is  allowed  to  have  had  many  vittues,  and  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
affliftion.bad  taught  him  fo  much  wiidom  and  moderation,  that  had  he  been 
reltoied  to  his  throne  he  would  have  become  an  excellent  prince  ;  but  there 
is  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  from  his  private  letters,  that  he  retained  bis 
arbitrary  principles  to  the  laft,  and  that  he  would  again  have  regulated  his 
conduit  by  them,  if  he  had  been  reinllated  in  power.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  notwithftanding  the  tyrannical  nature  of  his  government,  his  death  was 
exceedingly  lamented  by  great  numbers ;  and  many  in  the  courfe  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  war,  who  had  been  his  great  opponents  in  parliament,  became  converts  to 
his  caule  in  which  they  loll  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  furviving  children 
of  Charles,  were  Charles  and  James,  who  were  fucceffively  kings  of  England, 
Henry  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  died  foon  after  his  brother’s  rciloration,  the 
princefs  Mary,  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  William  prince 
of  Orange,  who  was  afterwards  king-of  England,  and  the  princefs  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  whofe  daughter  was 
married  to  Vi&or  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  king  of  Sardinia. 

They  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  were  men  of  different  perfuafions 
and  principles,  but  many  of  them  poffeffed  moft  amazing  abilities  lor  govern¬ 
ment.  They  omitted  no  meafure  that  could  give  a  perpetual  exclufion  to 
kingly  power  in  England ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  alter  they  ere&ed 
tbemfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  they  did  prodigious  things  for  retrieving  the 
glory  of  England  by  fea.  They  were  joined  by  many  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  both  parties  hated  Cromwell  and  lreton,  though  they  were  forced  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Scots,  who 
had  received  Charles  II.  as  their  king.  By  cutting  down  the  timber  upon 
the  royal  domains,  they  produced,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  at  once,  a  fleet 
fnperior  to  any  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Their  general,  Crom- 
well,  invaded  Scotland,  and  though  he  was  there  reduced  to  great  difficulties, 
he  totally  defeated  the  Scots  at  (the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefter.  The 
lame  commonwealth  paffed  an  a£t  of  navigation  ;  and  declaring  war  agamft 
the  Dutch,  who  were  till  then  thought  invincible  by  fea,  they  effectually 
humbled  thofe  republicans  in  repeated  engagements. 

By  this  time  Cromwell,  who  hated  fubordination  to  a  republic,  had  the 
addrefs  to  get  himfelf  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  army. 
Admiral  Blake,  and  the  other  Englilh  admirals,  carried  the  termr  of  the 
Lnglilh  name  by  fea  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  Cromwell,  having  now 
but  little  employment,  began  to  be  afraid  that  his  fervices  would  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  for  which  realon  he  went,  April  20,  1653,  without  any  ceremony,  with 
about  300  mufqueteers,  and  diffolved  the  parliament,  opprobrioufly  driving 
all  the  members,  about  a  hundred  out  of  their  houfe.  He  uext  annihilated 
the  council  of  Hate,  with  whom  the  executive  power  was  lodged,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  the  adminiftration  of  government  to  about  iqopcrfons,  whom  he  fum- 
woned  to  Whitehall,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1653. 
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The  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  Englifh  were  again  victorious,  (Mil 
continued.  Seven  bloody  engagements  bv  fea  were  fought  in  little  more  than 
the  compafs  of  one  year ;  and  in  the  laft,  which  was  decifive  in  favour  of 
England,  the  Dutch  loft  their  brave  admiral  Van  Tromp.  Cromwell  all  this 
while  wanted  to  be  declared  king,  but  he  perceived  he  mud  encounter  un- 
furmountahle  difficulties  from  Fleetwood  and  his  other  friends,  if  he  fhould 
perfift  in  his  refoiution.  He  was  however,  declared  lord proteBor  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  England  ;  a  title  under  which  he  exerciled  all  the  power  that 
had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the  real  dignity.  No  king  ever  afted,  either 
in  England  or  Scotland,  more  defpotically  in  fome  refpefts  than  he  did,  yet 
no  tyrant  ever  had  fewer  real  friends,  and  even  thofe  few  threatened  to  oppofe 
him,  if  he  fhould  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king.  Hiftorians,  in  drawing  a 
character  of  Cromwell,  have  been  impofed  upon  by  his  amazing  fuccefs,  and 
dazzled  by  theluftre  of  his  fortune  ;  but  when  we  confult  his  fecretary  lhur- 
loe’s,  and  other  (late  papers,  the  impofition  in  a  great  meafure  vanifhes. 
After  a  mod  uncomfortable  ufurpation  of  four  years,  eight  months,  and 
thirteen  days,  he  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  England  acquired  much  more  refpeft  from  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of  Cromwell,  than  (he 
had  been  treated  w'ith  fince  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This  was  owing  to  the 
great  men  who  formed  the  republic,  which  Cromwell  abolifhed,  and  who,  as  it 
were,  inftantaneoufly  called  forth  the  naval  (Length  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
year  163  6,  the  charge  of  the  public  amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds;  of  which  a  million  went  to  the  fupport  of  the  navy  and 
army,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  civil  government.  In  the  fame  year, 
Cromwell  aboliflied  all  tenures  in  capite ,  by  knight’s  fervice,  and  the  focage 
in  chief,  and  likewife  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries.  Several  other  grie¬ 
vances  that  had  been  complained  of,  during  the  late  reigns,  were  likewife  re¬ 
moved.  Next  year  the  total  charge,  or  public  expence  of  England,  amount¬ 
ed  to  two  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds.  The  collections  by  affiflements,  excife,  and  cuftoms, 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  two  millions  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
two  thoufand  pounds,  four  (hillings. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  England,  from  the  year  1648,  to  the  year 
1658,  was  improved  equally  in  riches  and  in  power  The  legal  intereft  of 
money  was  reduced  from  8  to  6  per  cent,  a  fure  fymptom  of  increafing  com¬ 
merce.  The  famous  and  beneficial  navigation  aft,  that  palladium  of  the 
Englifh  trade,  was  now  planned  and  eftablifhed,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
under  Charles  II.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  abolifhed,  and  liberty  of 
confcience  to  allfefts  was  granted,  to  the  va(l  advantage  of  population  and 
manufaftures,  which  had  fuftered  greatly  by  Laud’s  intolerant  fchemes, 
having  driven  numbers  of  handicrafts  to  America,  and  foreign  countries,  fo 
the  above  national  meliorations  we  may  add  the  modefty  and  frugality  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  common  people,  and  the  citizens  in  particular,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  increafe  their  capitals.  It  appears,  however,  that  Crom¬ 
well,  had  he  lived,  and  been  firmly  fettled  in  the  government,  would  have 
broken  through  the  fober  maxims  of  the  republicans  ;  for  fome  time  before 
his  death,  he  affefted  great  magnificence  in  his  perfon,  court,  and  attendants. 
He  maintained  the  honour  of  the  nation  much,  and  in  many  inflances  inter- 
pofed  effeftually  in  favour  of  the  protefiants  abroad.  Arts  and  fciences 
were  not  much  patronized,  and  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  the 
perfon  of  Cooper,  an  excellent  miniature  painter,  and  his  coins  done  by  bimon 
•  '  exceed 
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exceed  in  beauty  and  workmanfhip  any  of  that  age.  Ide  certainly  did  many 
things  worthy  of  praife,  and  as  his  genius  and  capacity  led  him  to  the  choice 
of  fit  perfons  for  the  feveral  parts  of  adminiltration  ;  fo  he  paid  fome  regard 
to  men  of  learning,  and  particularly  to  thofe  entrufted  with  the  care  of  youth 
at  the  univerfities. 

The  fate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Oliver  as  protec¬ 
tor,  fuixiciently  proves  the  great  difference  there  was  betwixt  them,  as  to 
fpirit  and  parts  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Richard  was  placed  in  his 
dignity  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  him  the  tool  of  cheir  own  government : 
and  he  was  foon  after  driven,  without  the  leaft  tlruggle  oroppofition,  into  ob- 
feurity.  It  is  in  vain  for  hiftorians  of  any  party  to  aferibe  the  relloration  of 
Charles  11.  (who  with  liis  mother  and  brothers,  during  the  ufurpation,  had 
lived  abroad  on  a  s'ery  precarious  fublillenee)  to  the  merits  of  any  particular 
"perfons.  The  prefbyterians  were  very  zealous  in  promoting  it,  but  it  was 
effected  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  who  feemed  to  have  thought 
that  neither  peace  nor  protection  were  to  be  obtained,  but  by  reiloring  the 
ancient  conllitution  of  monarchy.  General  Monk,  a  man  of  military  abili¬ 
ties,  but  of  no  principles,  excepting  Rich  as  ferved  his  ambition  or  intered, 
had  the  fagacity  to  obferve  this ;  and  after  temporizing  in  various  fhapes,  be- 
ingat  the  head  of  the  army,  he  made  the  principal  figure  in  reiloring  Charles 
II.  For  this  he  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the  command 
ofthearmy,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  riches. 

Charles  II.  being  reflored  in  1660,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  feemed 
to  have  a  real  delire  to  promote  his  people’s  happinefs.  Upon  his  con¬ 
firming  the  abolition  of  all  the  feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the  parliament 
a  gift  of  the  excife  for  life  ;  and  in  this  a<5t.  coffee  and  tea  are  firlt  men¬ 
tioned.  By  his  long  refidence  and  that  of  his  friends  abroad,  he  imported 
into  England  the  culture  of  many  elegant  vegetables;  fuch  as  that  of  afpara- 
gus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  feveral  kinds  of  beans,  peas,  and  fallads. 
Under  him,  Jamaica,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Englifh,  under  the 
aufpices  of  Cromwell,  was  greatly  improved,  and  made  a  fugar  colony.  Tire 
Royal  Society  was  inllituted,  and  many  popular  a£ts  refpedting  trade  and 
colonization  were  paffed.  In  Ihort,  Chailes  knew  and  cultivated  the  true 
interells  of  his  kingdom,  till  he  was  warped  by  pleafure,  and  funk  in  indo¬ 
lence  ;  failings  that  had  the  fame  eonfequences  as  defputifm  itfelf.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  interefl  himfelf  in  the  fufferings  of  his  citizens,  when  Londoa 
was  burnt  down  in  1666;  and  it  being  rebuilt  with  greater  luftre  and  con- 
■  veniences,  is  a  proof  of  the  increafe  of  her  trade;  but  there  were  no  bounds 
to  Charles’s  love  of  pleafure,  which  led  him  into  the  moll  extravagant  ex- 
pences.  He  has  been  feverely  cenfured  for  felling  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
king  to  fupply  his  necelTities,  after  he  had  fquandered  the  immenfe  funis 
granted  him  by  parliament.  The  price  was  about  250,000b  fleriirig.  But 
even  in  this,  his  conduct  was  more  defenlible  than  in  his  fecret  connections 
with  France,  which  were  of  the  molt  fcandalous  naatire,  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  fuch  as  mull  ever  reiledt  infamy  on  his 
memory. 

Among  the  evidences  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king,  may  be  mentioned  bis 
giving  way  to  the  popular  clamour  againtt  the  lord  Clarendon,  as  the  chief 
advifer  of  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  a  man  of  exten'ive  knowledge,  and  great 
abilities,  and  more  honetl  in  his  intentions  than  mofl  of  his  other  mimltere, 
but  whom  he  facrificed  to  the  fycophants  of  his  plcafurable  hours.  The 
firlt  Dutch  war,  which  began  in  1665,  was  carried  on  with  great  refolution 
and  Ipirit  under  the  duke  of  York;  but  through  Charles’s  mifapplication 
of  the  public  money  which  had  been  granted  for  the  war,  the  Dutch,  while  a 
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treaty  of  peace  was  depending  at  Breda,  found  means  to  infult  the  royal  navy 
of  England,  by  failing  up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  deftroyed 
feveral  capital  fnips  of  war.  Soon  after  this,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Breda, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  States-general,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands  ;  and  Sweden  having  acceded  to  the  treaty,  1668,  it  was 
called  the  triple  alliance. 

In  1671,  Charles  was  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  seize  upon  the  money  of  the 
bankers,  which  had  been  lent  him  at  81.  per  cent,  and  to  /hut  up  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  This  was  an  indefenlibie  Hep ;  and  Charles  pretended  to  juftify  it 
by  the  neceffity  of  bis  affairs,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  fre/h  war  with  Hol¬ 
land.  This  was  declared  in  1672,  and  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  that  re¬ 
public,  for  in  this  war,  the  £ngli(h  fleet  and  army  acted  in  conjunXion  with 
thofe  of  France.  The  duke  of  York  commanded  the  Engli/h  fleet,  and 
difplayed  great  gallantry  in  that  ftation.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  tilt 
eldeft  and  ffivourite  natural  fon  of  Charles,  commanded  6oca  Engli/h  forces, 
who  joined  the  French  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  all  Holland  mull  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of  their 
monarch  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  his  capi¬ 
tal,  and  fome  very  unforefeen  circumftances.  All  confidence  was  now  loft 
between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  glory  which  the 
Engli/h  fleet  obtained  by  fea  againft  the  Dutch.  The  popular  clamour  at 
]aft  obliged  Charles  to  give  peace  to  that  republic,  in  confideratiun  of 
2CO,oool.  which  was  paid  him. 

In  fome  things  Charles  aXed  very  defpotically.  He  complained  of  the 
freedom  taken  with  his  prerogative  in  coffee  houfes,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
/hut  up,  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they  were  opened  again.  Great  rigour 
and  feverity  were  exercifed  againft  the  Pre/bytevians,  and  all  other  noncon- 
foimiftt  to  epifcopacy,  which  was  again  eftabli/hed  with  a  high  hand  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  well  as  in  England.  His  parliament  addreffed  him,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  war  with  France  in  the  year  1677,  for  he  was  entirely  devoted  to 
that  ciown,  and  regularly  received  its  money  as  a  penhoner,  and  hoped 
through  its  influence  and  power  to  be  abfolute.  it  is  not  however  to  be 
denied,  that  the  trade  of  England  was  now  incredibly  increafed,  and 
.Charles  entered  into  many  vigorous  meafuves  for  its  proteXion  and  f up- 

port.  _  . 

Charles’s  connexions  in  France  gave  him  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  nis  par¬ 
liament,  which  grew  every  day  more  and  more  exafperated  againft  the 
French  and  the  Papifts;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  king’s  eldeft  brother, 
pnd  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  the  duke  of  York.  Charles  dreaded 
the  profpeX  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered  many  conceffions  to  avoid  it.  But 
piany  of  the  members  of  parliament  were  bent  upon  fuch  a  revolution  as 
afterwards  took  place,  and  were  fecretly  determined  that  the  duke  of  York 
fieycr  fhould  reign-  In  1678,  the  famous  Titus  Oates,  and  fome  others, 
opened  a  plot,  charging  the  papifts  with  a  defign  to  murder  the  king,  and 
to  introduce  popery  by  means  of  Jefuits  in  England,  and  from  St.  Omer  s. 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous,  and  more  felf-contradiXory,  than 
fome  paits  of  their  narrative,  yet  it  was  fupported  with  the  utmoft  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  parliament.  The  aged  lord  Stafford,  Coleman  fecretary  to 
the  duke  of  York,  with  many  jefuits,  and  other  papifts,  were  publicly  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  evidences,  fuppofed  now  to  have  been  perjured,  by  thofe  who  will 
have  the  whole  plot  to  have  been  a  fiXion.  The  queen  herfelf  efcaped  with 
difficulty  ;  the  duke  oi  York  was  obliged  to  retire  into  foreign  parts,  and 
Charles,  though  convinced,  as  it  is  faid,  that  the  whple  was  aa  impofture, 
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yielded  to  the  torrent.  At  laft  it  fpent  its  force.  The  earl  of  Shaft  (bury, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition,  pufhed  on  the  total  exclufion  of  the 
duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He  was  feconded  by  the  ill-ad vifed  duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  the  bill,  after  palling  the  commons,  mitcarried  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  All  England  was  again  in  a  flame  ;  but  the  king,  by  a  well-timed 
adjournment  of  the  parliament  to  Oxtord,  feemed  to  recover  the  afft&ions  of 
hts  people  to  a  very  great  degree. 

The  duke  of  York  and  his  party  made  a  fcandalous  ufe  of  their  vi&ory. 
They  trumped  up  on  their  fide  a  plot  of  the  proteftants  for  feizing  and  kill¬ 
ing  the  king,  and  altering  the  government.  This  plot  was  as  falfe  as  that 
which  had  been  laid  againft  the  papifts.  The  excellent  lord  Ruffel,  who  had 
been  remarkable  in  his  oppofition  to  the  Popilh  fuccefiion,  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  feveral  other  dillinguilhed  proteftants,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  fuffered 
death,  and  the  king  fet  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  oppofition.  Even  the  city 
of  London  was  intimidated  into  the  meafures  of  the  court,  as  were  almoft  all 
the  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Duke  of  York  returned  in  triumph 
to  Whitehall.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  Charles  repented  of  fome 
of  his  arbitrary  fteps,  and  intended  to  have  recalled  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  have  executed  fome  meafures  for  the  future  quiet  of  his  reign  ;  when  he 
died  February  6th,  1684-5,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  25th  of  his  reign. 
He  had  married  Catharine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  received  a  large 
fortune  in  ready  money,  befides  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Tangier  in  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  no  lawful  iffue.  The  defeendants  of  his  natural 
fons  and  daughters,  are  now  amongft  the  moft  diftinguilhed  of  the  Britilh  no¬ 
bility. 

The  reign  of  Charles  has  been  celebrated  for  wit  and  gallantry,  but  both 
were  coarfe  and  indelicate.  The  court  was  the  nurfery  of  vice,  and  the  ftage 
exhibited  feenes  of  impurity.  Some  readers  were  found,  who  could  admire 
Milton  as  well  as  Dryden,  and  never  perhaps  were  the  pulpits  of  England  fo 
well  fupplied  with  preachers  as  in  this  reign.  Our  languagerwas  harmonized, 
refined,  and  rendered  natural,  witnefs  the  ftyle  of  their  fermons  ;  and  the  days 
of  Charles  may  be  called  the  Auguftan  age  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
fophy.  Charles  loved  and  underltood  the  arts  more  than  he  encouraged,  or  re¬ 
warded  them,  efpecially  thofe  of  Englifh  growth  ;  but  this  negledt  proceeded 
not  from  narrow  mindednefs,  but  indolence  and  want  of  reflexion.  If  the 
memory  of  Charles  II.  has  been  traduced  for  being  the  firft  Englifii  prince, 
who  formed  a  body  of  Handing  force,  as  guards  to  his  perfon ;  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  carried  the  art  of  {hip-building  to  the 
higheft  perfe&ion  ;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  England,  at  this  day,  owes  its 
fineft  improvements  to  his  and  his  brother’s  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and  ar- 
chitefture.  As  to  his  religion,  James  foon  after  his  death  publilhed  to  the 
world,  that  his  brother,  notwithftanding  his  repeated  profeflions  of  regard  to 
the  proteftant  faith,  was  a  papift  and  died  fuch,  of  which  there  are  now  incon- 
tellable  proofs. 

All  the  oppofition  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  fliaken  the  throne, 
Lems  to  have  vaniftied  at  the  accefiion  of  James  II.  The  popular  affedb'on  to-> 
wards  him  was  increafed  by  the  early  declaration  he  made  in  favour  of  the 
church  of  England,  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  formally  pronounced 
all  refiftance  to  the  reigning  king  to  be  unlawiul.  This  dodtrine  proved 
fatal  to  James,  and  almoft  ruined  proteftantilm.  The  army  and  people  fup- 
ported  him  in  crufhing  an  ill  concerted  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  lawiul  fon  of  Charles  II.  and  as  fuch  had  affumed 
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the  title  of  king.  That  duke’s  head  being  cutoff,  July  iy,  168  and  fome 
hundreds  of  his  followers  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  in  the  Welt  of  Eng¬ 
land  exhibiting  a  fcene  of  barbarity  fearcely  ever  known  in  this  country  ;  by 
the  inftrumentality  of  Jefferies  and  colonel  Kirke,  James  defperately  refolded 
to  try  how  far  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England  would  agree  with  her  do£l- 
rine  of  non-refiftance.  The  experiment  failed  him*  He  made  the  moll  pro¬ 
voking  fteps  to  render  popery  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  his  dominions.  He 
pretended  to  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  known  laws  ;  he  inflituted  an  ille¬ 
gal  ecclefiaflical  court,  he  openly  received  and  admitted  into  his  privy  council 
the  pope’s  emiffaries,  and  gave  them  more  refpect  than  was  due  to  the  minj- 
fters  of  a  fovereign  prince.  He  fent  an  embafly  to  Rome,  and  received  at  his 
court  the  pope’s  nuncio.  The  encroachments  he  made  upon  botli  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  his  people,  are  aim  oil  beyond  description,  and  were  dis¬ 
approved  of  by  the  pope  himfelf,  and  all  fobcr  Roman  catholics.  His  fend¬ 
ing  to  prifon,  and  profecuting  for  a  libel,  feven  bifhops,  for  prefenting  a  peti¬ 
tion  againft  reading  bis  declaration  fcr  liberty  of  conscience,  and  their  acquit¬ 
tal  upon  a  legal  trial,  alarmed  his  bell  proteftant  friends. 

I11  this  extremity,  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  though 
they  wifhed  well  to  James,  applied  for  relief  to  William  prince  of  Orange, 
in  Holland,  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Lewis 
XIV-  who  then  threatened  Europe  with  chains.  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
the  nephew  and  fon  in-law  of  James,  having  married  the  princefs  Mary,  that 
'  ting’s  eldest  daughter  ;  and  he  at  last  embarked  with  a  fleet  of  500  fail  for 
England,  avowing  it  to  be  his  defign  to  restore  the  church  and  state  to  their 
true  rights.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  joined  not  only  by 
the  Whigs,  but  by  many  whom  James  had  conlidered  as  his  best  friends;^ 
and  even  his  daughter  the  princefs  Anne,  and  her  husband,  George  prince  of 
Denmark,  left  him  andjoined  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  foon  difcovered  that 
be  expefted  the  crown.  James  might  still  have  reigned  ;  _  but  he  was 
furrounded  with  French  emiffaries,  and  ignorant  Jefuits,  who  wifned  him  not 
to  reign  rather  than  not  restore  popery.  They  fecretly  perfuaded  him 
to  fend  his  queen  and  fon  real  or  pretended,  then  but  fix  months  old  to 
France,  and  to  follow  them  in  perfon,  which  he  did  ;  and  thus,  in  1688, 
ended  his  reign  in  England,  which  event  in  Englilh  hillory  is  termed  the  Re¬ 
volution.  _  . 

It  is  well  known  that  king  William’s  chief  objedl  was  to  humble  the 
power  of  France,  and  his  reign  was  fpent  inanalmoll  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
hoftilities  with  that  power,  which  were  fupported  by  England  at  an  expence 
flie  had  never  known  before.  The  nation  had  grown  cautious,  through 
the  experience  of  the  two  la  ft  reigns,  and  he  gave  his  confent  to  the  bill  of 
rights,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  confirmed  and  Rcuied  ; 
though  the  friends  of  liberty  in  general  complained,  that  the  bill  of  rights  was 
very  inadequate  to  what  ought  to  have  been  infilled  on,  in  a  period  fo^  favour¬ 
able  to  the  enlargement  and  fecurity  of  liberty,  as  a  crown  beflowea  by  the 
free  voice  of  the  people.  The  two  la  ft  kings  had  made  a  very'  bad  ufe  of  the 
whole  national  revenue,  which  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found 
to  be  lufficient  to  raife  and  maintain  a  Handing  army.  The  revenue  was 
therefore  now  divided,  part  was  allotted  for  the  current  national  fervice  of  the 
year,  and  was  to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament  ;  and  part  which  is  still  call¬ 
ed  the  civil  list  money,  was  given  to  the  king  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfe  and 

dignity.  . 

It  was  the  just  fenfe  the  people  of  England  had  of  their  civil  and  religious 

rights  alone,  that  could  provoke  them  to  agree  to  the  late  revolution  ; 

for 
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for  they  never  in  other  refpe&s  had  been  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of  wealth  and 
profperity  as  in  the  year  i683.  The  tonnage  of  their  merchant  fhips,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Dr.  Davenant,  was  that  year  near  doable  to  what  it  had  been  in 
1666 ;  and  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy,  which  in  1660,  was  only  62594 
tons,  was  in  1688  increafed  to  101,032  tons.  The  increafe  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  the  annual  rental  of  England,  was  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  war 
with  France  which,  on  the  king’s  part,  was  far  from  being  fuccefsful,  re¬ 
quired  an  enormous  expence,  and  the  Irifh  continued  in  general,  faithful  to 
king  James.  But  many  Englifh,  who  wiftied  well  to  the  Gtuart  family, 
dreaded  their  being  reftored  by  conqueft  ;  and  the  parliament  enabled  the 
king  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  againft  James, 
who  there  loft  al!  the  military  honours  he  had  acquired  before  The  marine 
of  France  proved  fuperior  to  that  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  ; 
but  in  the  year  >692,  that  of  France  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  in  the 
defeat  of  La  Hogue. 

Invafions  were  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difcovered  every  day  againft 
the  government,  and  the  fupply  of  the  continental  war  forced  the  parliament 
to  open  new  refources  for  money.  A  land  tax  fras  impofed,  and  every  fub- 
je£Fs  land  was  taxed,  according  to  their  valuations  given  in  by  the  feveral 
countries.  Thofe  who  were  the  moft  loyal  gave  the  highell  valuations,  and 
were  the  heavieft  taxed  and  this  prepofterous  burthen  ftill  continues ;  but  the 
greateft  and  boldeft  operation  in  finances  that  ever  took  place,  was  eftabliihed 
in  that  reign,  which  was  the  carrying  on  the  war  by  borrowing  money  upon 
the  parliamentary  fecurities,  and  which  form  what  are  now  called  the  pubBc 
funds.  The  chief  projector  of  this  fcheme  is  faid  to  have  been  Charles  Mon¬ 
tague,  afterwards  lord  Halifax.  His  chief  argument  for  fuch  a  project  was, 
that  it  would  oblige  the  monied  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the  Revolucidn 
intereft,  becaufe,  after  lending  their  money,  they  could  have  ho  hopes  of  be¬ 
ing  repaid  but  by  fupporting  that  intereft,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  would 
oblige  the  commercial  people  to  be  more  induftrious.  How  well  thofe  views 
have  been  anfwtred  is  needlefs  here  to  obferve,  being  already  mentioned  in  the 
prelent  ftate  of  public  credit. 

William,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  fervice  he  had  done  to  the  nation, and  the 
public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his  aufpices,  particularly  in  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  recoining  the  filver  money,  met 
with  fo  many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that  he  a&ually  refolved  up¬ 
on  an  abdication,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  fupprefs.  He  long  bore  the  affronts  be  met  with  in  hopes 
of  being  fupported  in  his  war  with  France,  but  at  laft,  in  1697,  be  was 
forfed  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  with  the  French  king,  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  By  this  time  William  had 
loft  his  queen*,  but  the  government  was  continued  in  his  perfon.  After 
peace  was  reftored,  the  commons  obliged  him  to  difband  bis  army,  all  but 
an  inconfiderable  number,  and  to  difmifs  his  favourite  Dutch  guards.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  fears  of  feeing  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy 
in  poITeffion  of  France  at  the  death  of  the  catholic  king  Charles  II.  which 
was  every  day  expedted,  led  him  into  a  very  impolitic  meafure,  which  was 
the  partition  treaty  with  France,  by  which  that  monarchy  was  to  be  divided 
between  thchoufes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria.  This  treaty  was  highly  relent¬ 
ed  by  the  parliament,  and  Tome  of  his  miniftry  were  impeached  for  advifing 
it.  it  is  thought  that  William  faw  his  errour  when  it  was  too  late.  His  mi- 
nifters  were  acquitted  from  their  impeachment,  and  the  death  of  king  James 

T  t  diicovered 
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difcovered  the  infincerlty  of  the  French  court,  which  immediately  proclaim^ 
ed  his  fon  king  of  Gre3t  Britain. 

This  perfidy  rendered  William  again  popular  in  England.  .  The  two 
houfes  parted  the  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addrefs  for  a  war  with  France. 
The  lafl.  and  rnoft  glorious  aft  of  William’s  reign  was  his  parting  the  bill  for 
fettling  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  on  the  12th  of 
June  1701.  His  death  was  baftened  by  a  fall  he  had  from  his  horfe,  loon 
after  he  had  renewed  the  grand  alliance  againft  France,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1702,  the  y  2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign  in  England.  This 
prince  was  not  made  by  nature  for  popularity.  His  manners  were  cold  and 
forbidding,  he  feemed  alfo  fometime6  almoft  to  lofe  fight  of  thofe  principles 
of  liberty,  for  the  fupport  of  which  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne  ;  and 
though  he  owed  his  royalty  to  the  Whigs,  yet  he  often  favoured  the  Tories. 
The  former  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  thofe  who  had  afted  the  moll 
inimical  to  their  party,  and  the  free  principles  of  the  conftitution,  as  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl  of  Danby,  and  lord  Nottingham,  taken  into  fa¬ 
vour,  and  refume  their  places  in  the  cabinet  ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  go¬ 
vernment  extended,  to  filence  all  enquiries  into  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  had 
been  the  chief  inftruments  in  the  cruel  perfections  of  the  part  reign,  and  ta 
the  obtaining  fuch  an  aft  of  indemnity  as  effeftually  fcreened  every  delinquent 
from  thejuft  retaliation  of  injured  patriotilm.  The  refcue  and  preservation 
of  religion  and  public  liberty  were  the  chief  glory  of  William’s  reign  ;  for 
England  under  him  fuffered  feverely  both  by  fea  and  land  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  at  the  time  of  his  death  amounted  to  the  unheard-of  fum  of 

14,000  000.  , 

Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  the  aft  o.  fettlement,  ana  be¬ 
ing  the  next  proteftant  heir  to  her  father  James  II,  fucceeded  king  William 
in  the  throne.  As  lhe  had  been  ill  treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought 
fhe  would  have  deviated  from  his  meafures  ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  kronen, 
in  acknowledging  the  title  of  her  brother  who  has  unce  been  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pretender,  left  her  no  choice  and  fhe  refolved  to  fulfill  alt 
William’s  engagements  with  his  allies,  and  to  employ  the  earl  of  Malborough, 
who  had  been  imprifoned  in  the  late  reign  on  a  fufpicion  of  Jacobiti.m,  and 
whofe  wife  was  her  favourite,  as  her  general.  She  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  of  a  general  and  ftatefman,  for  that  earl  excelled  in  both  capa- 
cities.  No  fooner  was  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  army  abroad 
than  his  genius  and  aftivity  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  and  he  became  as 
much  the  favourite  of  the  Dutch  as  his  wife  was  of  the  queen. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  at  the 
fame  time  relenting  the  partition  treaty,  to  which  his  confent  had  not  been 
afked,  left  his  whole  dominions  by  will  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  o 
Lewis  XIV.  and  Philip  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Spam,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  alliance,  between  France  and  that  nation. 
Philip’s  fuccefiion  was  difputed  by  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  who  took  upon  himftlf  the  title  of  Charles  III.  and  his  caufe  was  a- 
voured  by  the  empire,  England,  Holland,  and  other  poweis,  who  joined  in  a 
confederacy  againll  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  now  become  more  dangerous  than 
ever  by  the  acquifition  of  the  whole  Spanifh  dominions. 

The  capital  meafure  of  continuing  the  war  againll  France  being  fixed,  the 
queen  found  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  her  miniftry,  who  were  for  t  le 
moft  part  Tories:  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  (though  afterwards  a 
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leading  Whig)  was  thought  all  his  life  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  late 
iing  James  and  his  queen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury.  His  fon 
had  married  the  earl  of  Marlborough’s  eldeft  daughter,  and  the  earl  could 
truft  no  other  with  that  important  department. 

In  the  courle  of  the  war,  feveral  glorious  victories  were  obtained  by  the 
earl,  who  was  foon  make  duke  of  Marlborough.  Thofe  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramiliies  gave  the  firft  effectual  checks  to  the  French  power.  By  that  of 
Blenheim  in  1704,  the  empire  of  Germany  was  fared  from  immediate  de- 
ItruCtion.  Though  prince  Eugene  was  that  day  joined  in  command  with 
the  duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was  confeffedly  owing  to  the  latter.  The 
French  general  Tallard  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  England  ;  and  20,000 
French  and  Bavarians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  drowned  in  the  Danube,  be. 
fides  about  13,000  who  were  taken,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  cannon, 
artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Englifh  admiral, 
Sir  George  Rooke,  reduced  Gibraltar,  which  ftili  remains  in  our  poffefibn. 
The  battle  of  Ramilies  in  1706,  was  fought  and  gained  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  alone.  The  lofs  of  the  enemy  there  has  been  varioufly  report¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  8000  killed  or  wounded,  and  6000 
taken  priloners ;  but  the  confequences  fhewed  its  importance. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  the  ftates  of  Flanders  aflembled  at  Ghent, 
and  recognized  Charles  for  their  fovereign,  while  the  confederates  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Louvain,  Bruffels,  Mechlin,  Ghent.  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and  Ant¬ 
werp  ;  and  feveral  other  confiderable  places  in  Flanders  and  Brabant  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  title  of  king  Charles.  The  next  great  battle  gained  over  the 
French  was  Oudenarde,  1708,  where  they  loft  3000  on  the  field,  and  about 
7000  taken  prifoners ;  and  the  year  after,  September  11,  1709,  the  allies 
forced  the  French  lines  at  Malplaquet  near  Mons,  after  a  bloody  aCtion  in 
which  the  French  loft  15,000  men.  Thus  far  I  have  recounted  the  flatter¬ 
ing  lucceffes  of  the  Englilh,  but  they  were  attended  with  many  potions  of 
bitter  alloy. 

The  queen  had  fent  a  very  fine  army  to  aflift  Charles  III.  in  Spain,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  lord  Galway  :  but  in  1 707,  after  he  had  been  joined 
by  the  Portuguefe,  the  Englilh  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Almanza, 
chiefly  through  the  cowardice  of  their  allies.  Though  fome  advantages 
were  obtained  at  fea,  yet  that  war  in  general  was  carried  on  to  the  detri¬ 
ment,  if  not  the  difgrace  of  England.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  huf- 
band  to  the  queen,  was  then  lord  high  admiral.  At  the  fame  time  Eng¬ 
land  felt  feverely  the  fcarcity  of  hands  in  carrying  on  her  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures. 

As  Lewis  XIV.  profefTed  a  readinefs  for  peace,  and  fued  earneftly  for  it, 
the  Whigs  at  laft  gave  way  to  a  treaty,  and  the  conferences  were  held  at  Ger- 
truydenburgh,  1710.  They  were  managed  on  the  part  of  England  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Townfhend,  and  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy 
for  the  French.  All  his  offers  were  rejeCted  by  the  duke  and  his  affociates, 
as  only  defigned  to  amufe  and  divide  the  allies,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

The  unreafonable  haughtinefs  of  the  Englilh  plenipotentiaries  at  Gertruy- 
denburgh  (as  fome  term  it)  and  the  then  expected  change  of  the  miniftry  in 
England,  laved  France,  and  affairs  from  that  day  took  a  turn  in  its  favour. 
Means  were  found  to  convince  the  queen,  who  was  faithfully  attached  to  the 
church  of  England,  that  the  war  in  the  end,  if  continued,  muft  prove  ruinous 
to  her  and  her  people,,  and  that  the  Whigs  were  no  friends  to  the  national  re¬ 
ligion.  The  general  cry  of  the  deluded  people  was,  that  “  the  church  was 
in  danger,”  which,  though  groundlefs,  had  great  effe&s.  One  Sacheverel, 
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an  ignorant*  worthlefs  preacher,  had  efponfed  this  clamour  in  one  of  his 
fermons,  with  the  ridiculous,  impracticable  doftrines  of  paffive  obedience  and 
non-refi fiance.  It  was,  as  it  were,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their 
ftrength  in  this  man’s  caufe.  He  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  found 
guilty  by  the  lords,  who  ventured  topafs  upon  him  only  a  very  fmall  cenfure. 
After  this  trial,  the  queen’s  affe&ions  were  entirely  alienated  from  the  duch- 
efs  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Whig  adminiftration.  Her  friends  loll  their 
places,  which  were  fupplied  by  Tories,  and  even  the  command  of  the  army 
was  taken  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1 7 1 2,  and  given  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  who  produced  orders  for  a  celiation  of  arms  ;  but  they  were  dif- 
regavded  by  the  queen’s  allies  in  the  Britifh  pay.  And,  indeed,  the  removal 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  the  command  of  the  army,  while  the  war 
continued,  was  an  a£l  of  the  greateft  imprudence,  and  excited  the  altonifhment 
of  all  Europe.  So  numerous  had  been  his  iuccUTes,  and  fo  great  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  his  very  name  was  almoft  equivalent  to  an  army.  But  the  honour 
and  intereft  of  the  nation  were  facrificed  to  private  court  intrigues,  managed 
by  Mrs.  Mafham,  a  relation  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  who  had  fup- 
planted  her  benefaftrefs,  and  by  Mr.  Harley. 

Conferences  were  opened  for  peace  at  Utrecht,  in  January  1^12,  to  which 
the  queen  and  the  French  king  fent  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  allies  being  de¬ 
feated  at  Denain,  they  grew  fenfible  they  were  no  match  for  the  French, 
now  that  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Fnglifh.  In  ftiort,  the  terms  were, 
agreed  upon  t. ’tween  France'and  England.  The  reader  needs  not  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  particular  ctffions  made  by  the  French,  efpecially  that  of  Dunkirk; 
But  after  all,  the  peace  would  have  been  flill  more  indefenfible  and  fhameful 
than  it  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  by  which 
his  brother  Charles  III.  for  whom  the  war  was  chiefly  undertaken,  became 
empeior  of  Germany,  as  well  asking  of  Spain  :  and  the  dilatorinefs,  if  not 
bad  faith  of  the  Englifh  allies,  in  not  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and 
tht owing  upon  the  Britifh  parliament  almoft  the  whole  weight  of  the  war, 
not  to  mention  the  exhaufted  flat  e  of  the  kingdom.  Such  was  the  ftate  of 
affairs  at  this  critical  period ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  from  their  complexion 
that  the  queen  had,  by  fome  fecret  influence,  which  never  has  yet  been  dzf- 
covered,  and  was  even  concealed  from  fome  of  her  minifters,  inclined  to  call 
her  brother  to  the  fucceffion.  The  reft  of  the  queen’s  life  was  rendered  un- 
eafy  by  the  jarring  of  parties,  and  the  contentions  among  her  minifters. 
The  Whigs  demanded  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke 
of  Cambridge,  to  come  to  England ;  and  fhe  was  obliged  haftily  to  dif- 
mifs  her  lord-treafurer,  when  fhe  fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder,  which  carried 
her  off  the  firft  of  Auguft  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign.  And  with  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts,  which 
from  the  acceffion  of  James  1.  anno  1603,  had  fwayed  the  feeptre  of  Eng¬ 
land  1 1 1  years,  and  that  of  Scotland  343  years,  from  fhe  acceffion  of 
Robert  II.  anno  1371.  James,  the  late  pretender,  fon  of  James  the  II.  and 
brother  to  queen  Anne,  upon  his  father’s  decafe,  anno  1701,  was  prot 
claimed  king  of  England,  by  Lewis  XIV.  at  St.  Germain’s,  and  for  fome 
time  treated  as  fuch  by  the  courts  of  Rome,  France,  Spain  and  Turin.  Fie 
refided  at  Rome,  where  he  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  court,  and  continued 
firm  in  the  Romilh  faith  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1765.  He  left 
two  fons,  viz.  Charles  Edward,  born  in  1720,  who  was  defeated  at  Culloderi 
in  1746}  and  upon  his  father’s  death  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  refided  at  Florence,  under  the  title  of  count 
■  .  .  ,  -  •  ■  Albany*; 
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Albany,  but  died  lately.  Henry,  his  fecond  fon,  who  enjoys  a  dignified 
place  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  cardinal  York. 
March  28th,  1772,  Charles  married  Louifa  Maximilienne,  born  September 
2 1  it,  1752,  daughterto  a  prince  of  the  family  of  Stolberg  Grudern,  in  the 
Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  grand-daughter,  by  the  mother,  of  Thomas 
Bruce,  late  earl  of  Aylefbury.  Notwithftanding  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  yet  the  public  credit  was 
little  or  nothing  affefted  by  her  death,  though  the  national  debt  then  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  fifty  millions ;  fo  firm  was  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon 
the  fecurity  of  parliament. 

Anne  had  no  ftrength  of  mind,  by  herfelf,  to  carry  any  important  refolvc 
into  execution  :  and  fiieleft  public  meafures  in  fo  indecifive  a  ftate,  that,  upon 
her  death,  the  fuccefiion  took  place  in  terms  of  the  ad  of  fettlement,  and 
George  I.  elector  of  Hanover,  fon  of  the  princels  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of 
James  I,  wa§  proclaimed  kir/g  of  Great  Britain  ;  his  mother,  who  would  have 
been  next  in  fuccefiion,  haying  died  but  a  few  days  before.  He  came  over  to 
England  with  ftrong  prepofiefiions  againft  the  Tory  miniftry,  moll  of  whom 
he  difplaqed.  This  did  not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his  prejudice  in 
England  ;  but  many  of  the  Scots,  by  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and 
other  chiefs,  were  driven  into  rebellion  in  1715,  which  was  happily  fupprefled 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

After  all,  the  nation  was  in  fuch  a  difpolition  that  the  miniftry  durft  not 
venture  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  the  members  of  that  w  hich  was  fitting, 
voted  a  continuance  of  their  duration  from  three  to  feven  years,  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  greateft  ftretch  of  parliamentary  power  ever 
known,  and  a  very  indefenfible  ftep.  Several  other  extraordinary  meafures 
took  place  about  the  fame  time.  Mr.  Shippen,  an  excellent  fpeaker,  and 
member  of  parliament,  was  fent  to  the  Tower  for  faying  that  the  king’s 
fpeech  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than  of  London. 
The  truth  is,  the  Whig  miniftry  were  exceflively  jealous  of  everything  that 
feemed  to  affed  their  matter’s  title  ;  and  George  I.  though  a  fagaeious,  mo¬ 
derate,  prince,  undoubtedly  rendered  England  too  fubfervient  to  his  continen¬ 
tal  connedions,  which  were  very  various  and  complicated.  He  quarelled 
with  the  czar  of  Mufcoyy  about  their  German  concerns,  and  had  not  Charles 
XII.  king  of  Sweden  been  killed  fo  critically  as  he  was,  Great  Britain  proba¬ 
bly  would  have  been  invaded  by  that  northern  conqueror,  great  preparations 
being  made  for  that  purpofe. 

In  17x8  he  quarrelled  with  Spain  on  account  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
that  had  been  formed  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  thfc- 
States  General;  aud  his  admiral,  Sir  George  Byng,  by  his  orders,  de- 
ftroyed  the  Spanifh  fleet  at  Syracufe.  A  trifling  war  with  Spain  then 
commenced,  but  it  was  foon  ended  by  the  Spaniards  delivering  up  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  Sicily,  the  former  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  latter  to  the 
emperor. 

A  national  punifhment,  different  from  plague,  peflilence,  and  famine,  over¬ 
took  England  in  the  year  1720,  by  the  fudden  rile  of  the  South  Sea  ttock, 
one  of  the  trading  companies^  but  of  this  we  have  already  given  an  account, 
under  the  article  South  Sea  Company. 

1  he  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themlelves  of  the  national  difeontent  at 
the  South  Sea  fcherae,  and  England’s  connexions  with  the  continent,  which 
every  day  increafed.  One  Layer,  a  lawyer,  was  tried  and  executed  for  high 
trealon.  Several  perfons  of  great  quality  and  diftinXion  were  apprehended 
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©a  fufpicion  ;  but  the  ftorm  fell  chiefly  on  Francis  Atterbury,  lord  bifhop 
of  Rochefter^  who  was  deprived  of  his  fee  and  feat  in  parliament,  and  ba- 
nilhed  for  life.  There  was  fome  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  againft  him, 
and  therefore  the  juftice  of  the  biihop’s  fentence  has  been  queftioned, 
though  there  is  little  or  no  reafon  to  doubt  there  was  fufficient  proof  of  his 
guilt. 

So  flu&uating  was  the  Hate  of  Europe  at  this  time,  that  in  September 
1725,-  a  frefh  treaty  was  concluded  at  Hanover,  between  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Prufiia,  to  counterbalance  an  alliance  that  had  been 
formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  A  fquadron  was  fent  to 
the  Baltic,  to  hinder  the  Ruffians  from  attacking  S  weden,  another  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  a  third,  under  admiral  Hofier,  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  watch 
the  Spaniih  plate  fleets.  This  laft  was  a  fatal  as  well  as  an  inglorious  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  admiral  and  moft  of  iiis  men  perifhed  by  epidemical  difeafes,  and 
the  hulks  of  the  drips  rotted  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  'er'  .ce.  The  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Spaniards  was  little  better.  They  loft  near  10,000  men  in 
the  liege  of  Gibraltar,  which  they  were  obliged  to  raife. 

A  quarrel  with  the  emperor  was  the  moft  dangerous  to  Hanover  of  any 
that  could  happen  ;  but  though  an  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons  was 
formed  by  Sir  William  Wyhdham  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  parliament  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  more  and  more  lavifh  in  granting  money,  and  fubfidies  for  the 
prote&ion  of  Hanover  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  land¬ 
grave  of  Hefle  Caffel.  Such  was  the  ftate’of  affairs  in  Europe,  when  George 
I.  fuddenly  died  on  the  1  ilh  of  June,  1727,  at  Ofnaburgh,  in  the  fixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  f  he  reign  of  George  I. 
is  remarkable  for  the  incredible  number  of  bubbles  and  cheating  proje&s 
to  which  it  gave  rife,  by  which  it  was  reckoned  that  almoft  a  million  and  a 
half  was  won  and  loft  ;  and  for  the  great  alteration  of  the  fyftem  of  Europe, 
by  the  concern  which  the  Englilh  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The 
inftitution  of  the  finking  fund,  for  diminifhing  the  national  debt,  is  likewile 
©wing  to  this  period.  The  value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  began 
now  to  be  better  underftood  than  formerly,  and  the  ftate  of  manufa&ures 
began  to  fhift.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the 
land  tax,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  poor  to  iubfift  in  certain  counties, 
which  had  been  forward  in  giving  in  the  true  value  of  their  eftates  when  that 
tax  took  place. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  confidered  as  firft  minifter  of  England  when 
George  I.  died,  and  fome  differences  having  happened  between  him  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  it  was  generally  thought,  upon  the  accefiion  of  the  latter  to 
the  crown,  that  Sir  Robert  would  be  difplaced.  That  might  have  been  the 
cafe,  could  another  perfon  have  been  found  equally  capable,  as  he  was  to 
manage  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  gratify  that  predile£l ion  for  Hanover 
which  George  II.  inherited  from  his  father.  No  minifter  ever  underftood 
better  the  temper  of  the  people  of  England,  and  none,  perhaps,  ever  tried  it 
more.  He  filled  ail  places  of  power,  truft,  and  profit,  and  almoft  the  houfe  of 
commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  creatures  :  but  peace  was  his  darling  objeft,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  that  war  mull  be  fatal  to  his  power.  During  his  long  ad- 
miniftration  he  never  loft  a  queftion  that  he  was  in  earneft  to  carry.  The  ex- 
cife  fcheme  was  the  firft  meafure  that  gave  a  ffiock  to  his  power,  and  even 
that  he  could  have  carried,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
without  doors,  which  might  have  either  produced  an  infurre£lion,  or  endan¬ 
gered  his  intereft  in  the  next  general  ele&ion. 
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His  pacific  fyftem  brought  him,  however,  into  inconveniencies  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  continue  their  depredations  upon 
the  Britifh  {hipping  in  the  American  feas,  and  the  French  to  treat  the  Eng- 
lifii  court  with  infolence  and  neglrCt.  At  home,  many  of  the  great  peers 
thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  they  interefted  themfelves  more  than  ever 
they  had  done  in  elections.  This,  together  with  the  difguft  of  the  people 
at  the  propofed  excife  fchcme,  and  palling  the  Gin  Act,  in  the  year  i  730, 
increafed  the  minority  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  130,  fome  of  whom  were 
as  able  men  and  as  good  fpeakers  as  ever  had  fat  in  a  parliament,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  increafing  complaints  againft  the  Spaniards,  they  attacked 
the  minifter  with  great  ftrength  of  argument  and  with  great  eloquence.  In 
juftice  to  Walpole,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  he  filled  the  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  with  able  and  upright  judges,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  attempt  any 
perverficu  of  the  known  law  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  lb  far  from  checking 
the  freedom  of  debate,  that  he  bore  with  equanimity  the  molt  fcurrilous 
reproaches  that  were  thrown  out  to  his  face.  He  gave  way  to  one  or  two 
profecutions  for  libels,  in  compliance  to  his  friends,  who  thought  them¬ 
felves  affeCted  by  them  ;  but  ic  is  certain,  that  the  prefs  of  England 
never  was  more  open  or  free  than  during  his  adminiftration.  And  as  to 
his  pacific  fyftem,  it  undoubtedly  more  than  repaid  to  the  nation  that 
was  required  to  fupport  it,  by  the  increafe  of  her  trade  and  the  improvements 
of  her  manufactures. 

Queen  Caroline,  confort  to  George  II.  had  been  always  a  firm  friend  to 
the  minifter;  but  fhe  died  November  20th,  1737,  when  a  variance  fubfifted 
between  the  king  and  his  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  latter  complained, 
that  through  Walpole’s  influence  he  was  deprived  not  bnly  of  the  power  but 
the  provifion  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him  ;  and  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  oppofition  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it  was  generally  forefeen  Wal¬ 
pole’s  power  was  drawing  to  a  crifis.  Admiral  Vernon,  who  hated  the  mini¬ 
fter,  was  fent,  in  1739.  with  a  fquadron  of  fix  fhips  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  he  took  and  demoliftied  Porto  Bello  ;  but  being  a  hot  impracticable 
man,  lie  mifcarried  in  his  other  attempts,  efpecially  that  upon  Carthagena, 
in  which  fome  thoufands  of  Britifh  lives  were  wantonly  thrown  away.  The 
oppofition  exulted  in  Vernon’s  fuccefs,  and  afterwards  imputed  his  mifcarri- 
ages  to  the  minifter’s  ftarving  the  war,  by  withholding  the  means  for  carrying 
it  on.  The  general  election  approaching,  fo  prevalent  was  the  intereft  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  Scotland, 
that  a  majority  was  returned  to  parliament  who  were  no  friends  to  the  mini¬ 
fter,  and  after  a  few  trying  divisions,  he  retired  from  the  houfe,  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1742,  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  on  the  uthrefigned  all 
his  employments. 

George  II.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  minifter  with  the  greateft  equanimity,  and 
even  conferred  titles  of  honour,  and  polls  of  distinction,  upon  the  heads  of 
the  oppofition.  By  this  time  the  death  ef  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  pragmatic  fanftion  (which  meant  the  fuccdfion  of  his  daughter  to 
all  the  Austrian  dominions),  through  the  ambition  of  France,  who  had  fill¬ 
ed  all  Germany  with  her  armies,  and  many  other  concurrent  caufes,  in¬ 
duced  George  to  take  the  leading  .part  in  a  continental  twar.  He  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  this  by  lord  Carteret,  afterwards  earl  of .  Granville,  an  able  but 
headstrong  minister,  whom  George  had  made  his  fecretary  of  state,  and  in¬ 
deed  by  rile  voice, of  the  .nation  in  general.  George  accordingly  put  him¬ 
felf.  at  the  head  qf  his  army,  .fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
June  16,  1 74.3,  and  his  not  fuffering  his  general,  the  earl  of  Stair,  to 
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improve  the  blow,  was  thought  to  proceed  from  tendernefs  for  his  electoral 
dominions. 

Great  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  very  expenfive  war  both  against  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  her  enemies  thought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
general  difcontent  that  had  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  Hanover,  and 
which  even  in  parliamentary  debates  were  thought  by  fome  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  decency.  This  naturally  fuggested  to  them  the  idea  of  applying 
to  the  Pretender,  who  refided  at  Rome  ;  and  he  agreed  that  his  fon  Charles, 
who  was  a  fprightly  young  man,  fhould  repair  to  France,  from  whence  he  fet 
fail,  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  a  few  followers,  in  a  frigate,  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Scotland,  between  the  iflands  of  Mull  and  Sky,  where  he  difcovercd 
himfelf,  affembled  his  followers,  and  publifhed  a  manifesto  exciting  the  nation 
to  rebellion.  It  is  neceffary,  before  we  relate  the  true  caufe  of  this  enterprise, 
to  make  a  (hort  retrofpeft  to  foreign  parts. 

The  war  in  1741  proved  unfortunate  in  the  West  Indies,  through  the  fa¬ 
tal  divifions  between  admiral  Vernon  and  general  Wentworth,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  land  troops  :  and  it  was  thought  that  above  20,600  Britifti  foldiers 
and  feamen  perilhed  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  Carthagena,  and  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  air  and  climate  during  other  idle  expeditions.  The  year 
1742  had  been  fpent  in  negociations  with  the  courts  of  Petersburgh  ar.d 
Berlin,  which,  though  expenfive,  proved  of  little  or  no  fervice  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  fo  that  the  viftory  of  Dettingen  left  the  French  troops  in  much  the  fame 
fituation  as  before.  A  difference  between  the  admirals  Matthew's  and  Lestock 
bad  fuffered  the  Spanilh  and  French  fleets  to  efcape  out  of  Toulon  with  but 
little  lofs  ;  and  foon  after,  the  French,  who  had  before  only  afted  as  allies  to 
the  Spaniards,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  who,  in  her  turn,  declar¬ 
ed  war  against  the  French.  The  Dutch,  the  natural  allies  of  England,  dur¬ 
ing  this  war,  carried  on  a  most  lucrative  trade  ;  nor  could  they  be  brought  to 
aft  against  the  French  till  the  people  entered  into  affociations  and  infurreftions 
against  the  government.  Their  marine  was  in  a  roiferable  condition,  and 
when  they  at  last  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  Britiffi  and  Austrian  armies, 
which  had  been  wretchedly  commanded  for  one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did 
it  with  fo  bad  a  grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  intend  to  aft  in  earnest. 
When  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  army, 
the  French,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  allies,  were  almost  masters  of  the 
barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  were  befieging  Tournay.  The  duke  attempt¬ 
ed  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  Austrians,  the  cowardice  of 
the  Dutch,  whofe  government  all  along  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
France,  and  mifeonduft  fomewhere  elfe,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and 
7000  of  his  best  men  ;  though  it  is  generally  allowed  that  his  difpofitions  were 
excellent,  and  both  he  and  his  troops  behaved  with  unexampled  intrepidity. 
To  counterbalance  fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes,  admiral  Anfon  returned  this 
year  to  England,  with  an  immenfe  treafure  (about  a  million  sterling),  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  commo¬ 
dore  Warren,  with  colonel  Pepperel,  took  from  the  French  the  important 
town  and  fortrefs  of  Louisburgh,  in  theifland  of  Cape  Breton, 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  abroad  in  August  1745,  when  the  Pretender’s 
eldest  fon,  at  the  head  of  fome  Highland  followers,  furprifed  and  difarmeda 
party  of  the  king’s  troops  in  the  western  Highlands,  and  advanced  with  great 
rapidity  to  Perth.  The  government  never  fo  thoroughy  experienced,  as  it 
did  at  that  time,  the  Benefit  of  the  public  debt  for  the  hipport  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  French  and  the  Jacobite  party  (for  fuch  there  was  at  that  time 
in  England),  had  laid  a  deep  fcheme  of  distreffmg  the  Bank. ;  but  common 
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danger  abolifhed  all  diftinftions,  and  united  them  In  defence  of  one  intereft, 
which  was  private  property.  The  merchants  undertook*  in  their  addrefs  to 
the  king,  to  fupport  ft  by  receiving  bank  notes  in  payment.  This  f  afonable 
meafure  faved  public  credit ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  C'ulloden,  in  the  year  1746,  did  not  reftore  tranquillity  to 
Europe.  Though  the  prince  of  Orange,  fon  in  law  to  his  majefty  George 
II  was,  by  the  credit  of  his  majefty,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Provinces,  r3ifed  to  be  their  ftacitholder,  the  Dutch  never  could  be 
brought  to  aft  heartily  in  the  war.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Val,  near 
Maellrtchc,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  danger  ot  being  made  pri- 
fone'r.  Bergen  op  zoom  was  talten  in  a  manner  that  has  never  yet  been  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  allies  fuffered  other  difgraces  on  the  continent ;  and  it 
now  became  the  general  opinion  in  England,  that  peace  was  neoeffary  to  fave 
the  duke  and  his  aimy  from  total  deftruftiom  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Erench  marine  and  commerce  were  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the 
Englifh  at  fea,  under  the  command  of  the  Admirals  Anfon,  Warren,  Hawke, 
and  other  gallant  officers;  but  the  Englifh  arms  were  not  lo  fuccefsful  as 
could  have  been  wifhed.  under  rear  admiral  Bofcawen  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  fucceffes  of  the  French  and  Englifh,  during  the 
war,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been  balanced,  and  both  miniftnes  turned  their 
thoughts  to  peace. 

However  this  might  be,  preliminaries  for  peace  were  figned  in  April, 
1748,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-la  Chapelle  in  October  ; 
the  bails  of  which  was  the  reftitution  on  both  Tides  of  all  places  taken  during 
the  war.  The  next  year  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt  was  reduced  from 
four  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  feven  years,  after  which  the  whole  was 
to  (land  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

This  was  the  boldeft  ftrokc  of  financing  that  ever  was  attempted  perhaps 
in  any  country,  confidently  with  public  faith ;  for  the  creditors  of  the 
government,  after  a  fmall  iueffcftual  oppofition,  continued  their  money  in 
the  funds,  and  a  few  who  fold  out  even  made  intereft  to  have  it  replaced  on 
the  fame  fecurity,  or  were  paid  off  their  principal  fums  out  of  the  linking 
fund. 

A  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  figned  at  Madrid,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  by  which,  in  confideration  of  loo,ocol.  the  South  Sea  company 
gave  up  all  their  future  claims  to  the  affiento  contract,  by  virtue  of  which, 
that  company  had  fupplied  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  with  negroes.  Jn  March, 
1750,  died,  univerlally  lamented,  his  royal  highncfs  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales.  In  May,  1751,  an  aft  paifed  for  regulating  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  by  which  the  old  ftyle  was  aboiifhed,  and  tne  new  ityle  ellablifhed, 
to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the  fubjefts.  This  was  done  by  linking  eleven 
days  in  September,  1752,  and  from  that  time  beginning  the  year  on  the 
full  of  January.  In  1753,  the  famous  aft  palled  for  preventing  clandeftine 
marriages ;  but  whether  it  is  for  the  benefic  ot  the  fubjeft,  is  a  point  that  is 
Hill  very  queftionable. 

The  barefaced_encroachmcnts  of  the  French,  who  had  built  forts  on  our 
back  fettlements  in  America,  and  the  difpofitions  they  made  for  fending  over 
vaft  bodies  of  veteran  troops,  to  fupport  thofe  encroachments,  produced 
a  wonderful  fpirit  in  England,  efpecially  after  admiral  Bofcawen  was  order¬ 
ed,  with  eleven  (hips  of  the  line,  befides  a  frigate  and  two  regiments,  to  fail 
to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  came  up  with,  and  took  two  French 
men  of  war,  the  reft  of  their  fleet  efcaping  up  the  river  St.  Eawrence,  by 
the  ftreights  of  Belleifle.  No  fooner  was  it  known  that  hoftilities  were  be- 
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gun,  4  than  tlie  people  of  England  poured  their  money  into  the  governments 
loan,  and  orders  were  iffued  for  making  general  reprifals  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America  ;  and  that  all  the  French  fhips,  whether  outward  or  homeward 
bound,  fhould  be  flopped  and  brought  into  Britifh  ports.  Thefe  orders  were 
fo  effectual,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  1765,  above  500  of  the  richeft 
Trench  merchants  fhips,  and  above  8,000  of  their  beft  failors  were  brought 
into  the  kingdom.  This  well-timed  meafure  had  fuch  an  effedt,  that  the 
French  had  neither  hands  to  navigate  their  merchantmen,  nor  to  man  their 
fhips  of  war;  for  about  two  years  after,  near  30,000  French  feamen  were 
found  to  be  prifoners  in  England. 

In  July,  1755,  General  Braddook,  who  had  been  injudicioufly  fent  from 
England  to  attack  the  French,  and  reduce  the  forts  on  the  Ohio,  was  defeat¬ 
ed  and  killed,  by  falling  into  an  ambufeade  of  the  French  and  Indians  near 
Forte  de  Quefne  ;  but  major-general  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of  French  near 
Crown  Point,  of  whom  he  killed  about  icoo. 

In  proportion  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by  the  formidable 
armaments,  which  were  prepared  for  carrying  on  the  war,  they  were  funk 
with  an  account  that  the  French  had  landed  n,coo  men  in  Minorca, 
to  attack  Fort  St.  Philip  there :  that  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  fent 
out  with  a  fquadron,  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  had  been  baf¬ 
fled,  if  not  defeated,  by  their  admiral  Galliffionere,  and  that  at  iaft  Mi¬ 
norca  was  furrendered  by  General  Blakeney.  The  Englifh  were  far  more 
alarmed  than  they  ought  to  have  been  at  thofe  events.  The  lofs  of  Mi¬ 
norca  was  more  fhameful  than  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  but  the  public 
outcry  was  fuch,  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to  public  jufliee,  and  he 
was  fhot  at  Portfmouth  for  not  doing  all  that  was  in  his  power  againft  the 


enemy. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  fecretary  of  Hate,  at 
the  head  of  adminiftration.  He  had  long  been  known  to  be  a  bold,  elo¬ 
quent,  and  energetic  fpeaker,  and  he  foon  proved  himfelf  to  be  as  fpiritea 
a  minifler.  The  mifearriages  in  the  Mediterranean  bad  nc  confequence 
but  the  lofs  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  was  more  than  repaired  by  the  vaft 
fucceffes  of  the  Englifh  privateers,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  iuc- 
ceffes  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  Colonel  Clive,  are  al  mo  ft  in¬ 
credible.  He  defeated  Suraja  Dowla,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa, 
and  placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the  ancient  feat  of  the  nabobs  of  thofe 
provinces.  Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  in  the  French  intereft,  a  few  days  after 
his  being  defeated,  was  taken  by  the  new  nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  s  fon, 
and  put  to  death.  This  event  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  amazing 
extent  of  riches  and  territory,  which  the  Englifh  now  poffefs  in  the  Eaft. 

Indies.  .  .  „ 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  fyflem  of  operations  againtt 
France,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  reftore  the  fpmts 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  alarm  their  enemies.  Far  from  dreading  an  mva- 
fion,  he  planned  an  expedition  for  carrying  the  arms  of  England  into  France 
itfelf ;  and  the  defeent  was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under  general  bir  John 
Mordaunt,  who  was  to  command  the  land  troops.  Nothing  could  be  more 
promifing  than  the  difpofitions  for  this  expedition.  It  failed  on  the  8th  ot 
September,  1757  ;  and  admiral  Hawke  brought  both  the  fea  and  land  forces 
back  on  the  6th  of  Oftober,  to  St.  Helen’s  without  the  general  making 
any  attempt  to  land  on  the  coaft  of  France.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
without  the  public  murmuring,  fo  great  an  opinion  had  the  people  o  t  e 
minifler ;  who,  to  do  him  juftice,  did  not  fuffer  a  man  or  a  (hip  belonging  to 
he  Englifh  army  or  navy  to  lie  idle.  Th; 
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The  French  having  attacked  the  eleftorate  of  Hanover  with  a  moft  pow- 
erful  army,  merely  becaufe  his  Britannic  majefty  refufed  to  wink  at  their 
encroachments  in  America,  the  Englirti  parliament,  in  gratitude,  voted  large 
fupplies  of  men  and  money  in  defence  of  the  ele&oral  dominions.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  had  been  fent  thither  to  command  an  army  of  obfervation, 
but  was  fo  powerfully  prefled  by  a  fuperior  army,  that  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Richlieu 
look  poflefiion  of  that  ele&orate  and  its  capital.  At  this  time,  a  fcarcity 
next  to  famine,  raged  in  England  ;  and  the  Heflian  troops,  who,  with  the 
Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  an  invafion  intend¬ 
ed  from  the  French,  remained  (till  in  England.  So  many  difficulties  con¬ 
curring  in  1758,  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  was  agreed  to  between  his  ma->~ 
jefty  and  the  king  of  Pruffia :  in  confequence  of  which,  the  parliament  voted 
670,0001.  to  his  Prufiian  majefty;  and  alfo  voted  large  Turns,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  two  millions  a  year,  for  the  payment  of  50,000  of  the  troops 
of  Hanover,  Hefle  Caflel,  Saxe  gotha,  Wolfeubuttel,  and  Buckberg.  This 
treaty,  which  proved  afterwards  fo  burdenfome  to  England,  was  intended  to 
unite  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Germany. 

George  II.  with  the  confent  of  his  Pruflian  majefty,  declaring  that  the 
French  had  violated  the  convention  concluded  between  them  and  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Clofterfeven,  ordered  his  Hanoverian  fubje&s  to  relume 
their  arms  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwiek,  a  Pruflian  general,  who 
inftantly  drove  the  French  out  of  Hanover,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
after  the  Englilh  had  repeatedly  infulted  the  French  coafts  by  deftroying 
their  (lores  and  (hipping  at  St.  Maloes  and  Cherbourg,  marched  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  joined  prince  Ferdinand  with  1 2, ©00  Britilh  troops,  which  were 
afterwards  increafed  to  25,000.  A  war  enfued,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the 
Englilh  every  where  performed  wonders,  and  were  every  where  vi&orions, 
but  nothing  decifive  followed,  and  the  enemy  opened  every  campaigu  with 
advantage.  Even  the  battle  of  Minden,  the  moft  glorious,  perhaps,  in  the 
Englilh  annals,  in  which  7000  Englilh  defeated  8o,oco  of  the  French  regu¬ 
lar  troops  in  fair  battle,  contributed  nothing  to  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  or 
towards  weakening  the  French  in  Germany. 

The  Englilh  bore  the  expences  of  the  war  with  cheerfulnefs,  and  applauded 
Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  becaufe  their  glorious  fuccefies  in  every  other  part 
of  the  globe  demonftrated  that  he  was  in  earneft.  Admiral  Bofcawen  and 
general  Amherft,  in  Augull  1758,  reduced  and  demolilhed  Louilburgh  in 
North  America,  which  had  been  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  had  become  the  fcourge  of  the  Britilh  trade,  and  took 
live  or  ftx  French  (hips  of  the  line  ;  Frontenac  and  Fort  du  Quefne,  in  the 
fame  quarter,  fell  alfo  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh :  acquifitions  that  far 
overbalanced  a  check  which  the  Englilh  received  at  Ticonderago,  and  the 
lofs  of  above  300  of  the  Englilh  guards,  as  they  were  returning  under  gene¬ 
ral  Bligh  from  the  coaft  of  France. 

The  Englilh  affairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies  this  year  proved  equally  fortunate  ; 
and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  received  letters  from  thence,  with  an  account 
that  admiral  Pocoke  had  engaged  the  French  fleet  near  Fort  St.  David’s  on 
the  29th  of  March,  in  which  engagement  a  French  man  of  war,  called  the 
Bien  Aime,  of  74  guns,  was  fo  much  damaged  that  they  run  her  on  Ihore. 
That  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  following,  he  engaged  the  French  fleet  a  fecond 
time,  near  Pondicherry  ;  when,  after  a  brisk  firing  of  ten  minutes,  the  French 
bore  away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  make,  and  got  fafe  into  the  road  of 
Pondicherry.  And  that,  on  the  14th  of  December  following,  general  Lally, 
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commander  of  the  French  army  in  thofe  parts,  marched  to  beflege  Madras, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Engliffi  colonels  Lawrence  and  Diaper;  and, 
after  a  brisk  cannonade,  which  lafted  till  the  i  6th  of  February  following,  the 
Engiifh  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  6co  men,  general  Lally  thought 
proper  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  with  precipitation,  -leaving  behind  him 

forty  pieces  of  cannon.  ; 

The  year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  taking  of  the  island  ot  Goree,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  by  commodore  Keppel.  Three  capital  expeditions  had 
been  planned  for  this  year  in  America,  and  all  of  them  proved  fucceUful. 
One  of  them  was  againft  the  French  iflands  in  the  Welt  Indies,  where  Gua- 
daloupe  was  reduced.  The  fecond  expednioti  was  againft  Quebec,  the  capital 
of  Canada.  The  command  was  given,  by  the  mini fter’s  advice,  to  general 
AVolfe,  a  young  officer  of  a  truly  military  genius.  Wolfe  was  oppoied,  with 
far  fuperior  force,  by  Montcalm,  the  belt  and  moft  fuccdftful  general  the 
French  had.  Though  the  fituation  of  the  country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,, 
and  the  works  the  French  threw  up  to  prevent  a  defcent  of  the  Engbffi,  were 
deemed  impregnable,  yet  Montcalm  never  relaxed  in  his  vigilance.  Woke  s 
courage  and  perfeverance,  however,  furmounting  incredible  difficulties  ;  he 
gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  where  he  fought  and  defeated 
the  French  army,  but  was  himfelf  killed,  as  was  Montcalm  ;  general  Monk- 
ton,  who  was  next  in  command,  being  wounded,  the  completion  of  the 
French  defeat,  and  the  glory  of  reducing  Quebec,  wasveferved  for  brigadier- 

general  Townffiend.  '  . 

General  Amherft,  who  was  the  firft  Engliffi  general  in  command  m  Ame¬ 
rica,  cojidufted  the  third  expedition.  His  orders  were  to  reduce  all  Canada, 
and  to  join  the  army  under  general  Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  minifter,  that  Mr.  Amherft  m  this  expe¬ 
dition  was  fo  well  provided  with  everything  that  could  make  it  fficcelstul, 
that  there  fcarcely  appeared  any  chance  for  its  mifcarnage  ;  and  thus  the 
French  empire  in  North  America  became  fubjedf  to  Great  Britain. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  defperate,  and  their  credit  ruined, 
they  refolved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invafion  of  Great  Bn- 
tain  :  but  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1759,  admiral  Bofcawen  attacked  the  l  ou- 
lon  fquadron,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Clue,  near  the  ftraits  of  Gibra  tar, 
took  Le  Centaure  of  74,  Le  Temeraire  of  74,  and  Le  Modefte  of  74  guns; 
and  burnt  L’Ocean  of  8c,  and  Le  Redoubtable  of  74  guns.  I  he  rett  ot 
the  fleet,  confifting  of  feven  {hips  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  made  their 
efcape  in  the  night;  and  on  November  20,  Sir  Fdwaid  Hawke  defeated  the 
Breft  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Conflans,  off  the  ifland  of  Dumet,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  The  Formidable,  a  French  man  of  war  of  80  guns  was 
taken  ;  the  Thefte  of  74,  and  the  Superbeof  70  guns,  were  funk  ;  and  the 
Soleil  Royal  of  80,  and  the  Heros  of  74  guns,  were  burnt,  and  afterwards 
the  Tufte  of  74  periffied  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Seven  or  eight  trench 
men  of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Villaine,  by  throwing  their  guns 
over  board  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  five  fhips  of  the  line,  and 
three  frigates,  efcaped  in  the  night.  The  Engliffi  loft  on  this  occafion,  the 
EfTex  of  64,  and  the  Refolution  of  74  guns,  which  ran  affiore  in  the  chace. 
After  this  engagement,  the  French  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  their  invaiion 

of  Great  Britain.  .  ,  ,  , 

In  February  1760,  captain  Tburot,  a  French  marine  adventurer,  who  had, 
with  three  floops  of  war,  alarmed  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  and  a&ually  made 
a  defcent  at  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  was,  on  his  return  from  thence,  met, 
defeated,  and  killed  by  captain  Elliot,  the  commodore  of  three  ftips,  mferioy 
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in  fprce  to  the  Frenchman’s  fquadron.  In  (hort,  Great  Britain  now  reigned 
as  foie  miftrefs  of  the  main,  and  fucceeded  in  every  me^fure  that  had  been 
projefted  for  her  own  fafety  and  advantage. 

The  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  ftill  as  undeciftve  as  it  was  ex* 
penfive,  and  many  in  England  began  to  confider  it  now  as  foreign  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  interefts  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  again  and  again  {hewed  dif- 
pofitioris  for  treating,  and  the  charges  of  the  war,  which  began  now  to 
amount  to  little  lefs  than  eighteen  millions  fterling,  yearly,  inclined  the.  Bri¬ 
tish  minillry  to  liften  to  their  propofals.  1\  negociation  was  accordingly 
entered  upon,  which  proved  abortive,  as  did  many  other  projects  for  accom¬ 
modation  ;  but  on  the  25th  of  October  1760,  George  II.  died  fuddenly 
(from  a  rupture  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart),  full  of  years  and  glory, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  34^  °f  ^'s  reisn>  an<^  was  fuccceded  by  his 
grandfon,  now  George  III.  eldell  fon  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 

The  memory  of  George  II.  is  reprehenfible  on  no  bead  but  his  predilection 
for  his  electoral  dominions.  He  never  could  feparate  an  idea  that  there  was 
any  difference  between  them  and  his  regal  dominions  ;  and  he  was  fome- 
times  ill  enough  advifed  to  declare  fo  much  in  his  fpeeches  to  parliament. 
We  are,  how'ever,  to  remember,  that  his  people  gratified  him  in  his  partia¬ 
lity,  and  that  he  never  aCted  by  power  or  prerogative.  He  was  not  very  ac- 
cefiible  to  converfation,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  having  left  Ger¬ 
many  after  he  had  attained  to  man’s  eftate,  he  ftill  retained  foreign  notions 
both  of  men  and  things.  In  government  he  had  no  favourite,  tor  he  parted 
with  Sir  Robert  'Walpole’s  adminiftration  with  great  indifference,  and  {hew* 
ed  very  little  concern  at  the  fubfequent  revolutions  among  his  fervants.  In 
his  perfopal  difpofition  he  was  paflionate,  but  placable,  fearlefs  of  danger, 
fond  of  military  parade,  and  enjoyed  the  memory  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
he  ferved  when  young.  His  affeCfions,  either  public  or  private,  were  never 
known  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  courle  of  juftice  ;  and  though  his  reign 
was  diftraCted  by  party,  the  courts  of  juftice  were  never  better  filled  than 
under  him  ;  this  was  a  point  in  which  all  fadions  were  agreed. 

King  George  III  afcended  the  throne  with  great  advantages.  His  being 
a  native  of  England  prejudiced  the  people  in  his  favour  ;  he  was  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  in  his  perion  tall  and  comely,  and  at  the  time  of  his  ac* 
ceffion  Great  Britain  was  in  the  higheft  degree  of  reputation  and  profperity. 
The  firft  afts  of  his  reign  feemed  alfo  calculated  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  death  of  his  predeceflor  {hould  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  war. 
Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  ifland  of  Belleifle  on  the  coaft  of  France,  furren- 
dered  to  his  majefty’s  {hips  and  forces  under  commodore  Keppel  and  general 
Hodgfon  ;  as  did  the  important  fc-rtvefs  of  Pondicherry,  in  the  Eaft  indies, 
to  colonel  Coote  and  admiral  Stevens.  The  operations  againft  the  French. 
Weft  Indies  ftill  continued  under  general  Monkton,  lord  Rollo,  and  Sir 
James  Douglas;  and  in  1762,  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  hitherto  deemed  im¬ 
pregnable,  with  the  iflahds  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Grenadillas,  St.  Vincent, 
and  others  of  lefs  note,  were  fubdued  by  the  Britilh  arms  with  inconceivable 
rapidity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conduced  the  war  againft  France 
with  fuch  eminent  ability,  and  who  had  received  the  beft  information  of  the 
hoftile  intentions,  and  private  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  propofed  in 
council  ap  immediate  declaration  of  war  againft  that  kingdom.  But  he 
was  over-ruled  in  the  council,  all  the  members  of  which  declared  themfelves 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  excepting  his  brother-in-law  earl  Temple.  Mr.  Pitt 
*  ‘  ■  now 
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now  found  the  decline  of  his  influence  ;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  earl  of 
Bute,  who  had  a  confiderable  (hare  in  directing  the  education  of  the  king, 
had  acquired  an  al'c^Hdency  in  the  royal  favour  *.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  faid, 
that  “  as  he  was  called  to  the  miniftry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom 
he  confidered  himfelf  as  accountable  for  his  conduct,  he  would  r.o  longer  re¬ 
main  in  a  fituation  which  made  him  refponfible  for  meafures  that  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide.”  He,  therefore,  refigned  the  feals,  and  lord 
Temple  alfo  gave  up  the  poll  which  he  held  in  the  adminiflration.  But  the 
next  day,  the  king  fettled  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand  pounds  a-year  upon 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  title  was  conferred  upon  his  lady  and  her 
iffue  ;  and  the  penfion  was  to  be  continued  for  three  lives. 

The  war  ftill  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  after  the  refignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  plans  were  purfued  that  he  had  previou fly  concerted. 
Lord  Egremont  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him,  as  fecretary  for  the  fouth- 
ern  department.  It  was  at  length  alfo  found  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  war  with  Spain,  the  famous  family-compatf  among  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  being  generally  known  ;  and  accordingly 
war  was  declared  againft  that  kingdom,  on  the  4th  of  January  1762.  A 
refpeftable  armament  was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Pococke,  having  the  earl 
of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command  the  land  forces;  and  the  vitals  of  the 
Spanilh  monarchy  were  ftruck  at,  by  the  reduction  of  the  Havannah,  the 
flrongeft  and  molt  important  fort  which  his  catholic  majefty  held  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months  and  eight  days.  The  capture  of 
the  Hermione,  a  large  Spanifh  regifter  (hip,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the 
cargo  of  which  was  valued  at  a  million  fterling,  preceded  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  treafure  paffed  in  triumph  through  Weftminfter  to 
the  Bank,  the  very  hour  he  was  born.  The  lofs  of  the  Havannah,  with  the 
fhips  and  treafures  there  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  fucceeded  by  the 
redu&ion  of  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  ge¬ 
neral  Draper  and  admiral  Cornhh,  with  the  capture  of  Trinidad,  reckon¬ 
ed  worth  three  millions  of  dollars.  To  counteradt  thofe  dreadful  blows 
given  to  the  family  compaft,  the  French  and  Spaniards,  opened  their  lafl 
refource,  which  was  to  quarrel  with  and  invade  Portugal,  which  had  been 
always  under  the  peculiar  prote&ion  of  the  Britifh  arms.  Whether  this  quar¬ 
rel  was  real  or  pretended,  is  Dot  eafy  to  decide.  It  certainly  embarrafled 
his  Britannic  majefty,  who  was  obliged  to  fend  thither  armaments  both  by 
fea  and  land. 

The  negociations  for  peace  were  now  refumed  ;  and  the  enemy  at  laft  of¬ 
fered  fuch  terms  as  the  Britifh  miniftry  thought  adrniffible  and  adequate  to 
the  occafion.  The  defection  of  the  Ruffians  from  the  confederacy  againft; 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  his  confequent  fuccefles,  produced  a  cefiation  of 
arms  in  Germany,  and  in  all  other  quarters  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February 
1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefty,  the  king 
of  France  and  the  king  of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded  to 
by  the  king  of  Portugal;  March  10,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at 
Paris.  The  2zd,  the  peace  was  folemnly  proclaimed  at  Weftminfter  and 
London  ;  and  the  treaty  on  the  18th  having  been  laid  before  the  parliament, 
it  met  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  both  houfes. 

By 

*  It  was  on  the  25th  of  March  1761,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  :  and  on  the  5th  of  Oilober  following,  Mr  Pitt  refigned  the 
•feals. 
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By  this  treaty  the  extenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the  iflands  of  New* 
foundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  ; 
aifo  tiie  two  Floridas,  containing  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  on  the  fide  of  the  Mifiiffippi,  (except  the  town  of  New  Orleans, 
with  a  fmall  diftrift  round  it),  was  furrendered  to  to  us  by  France  and 
Spain,  in  confideration  of  reftoring  to  Spain  the  ifiand  of  Cuba  ;  and  to 
France  the  iflands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Mariegalante,  and  Defe- 
ada  ;  and  in  confideration  of  our  granting  to  the  French  the  two  fmall 
iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  quit¬ 
ting  our  pretenfions  to  the  neutral  ifiand  of  St.  Lucia,  they  yielded  to 
us  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadilles,  and  quitted  their  preten¬ 
fions  to  the  neutral  iflands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago.  In 
Africa  we  retained  the  fettlement  of  Senegal,  by  which  we  nearly  en- 
grofled  the  whole  gum  trade  of  that  country,  but  we  returned  Goree,  a 
fmall  ifland  of  little  value.  The  article  that  relates  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  was 
dictated  by  the  directors  of  the  Englifh  company  ;  which  reftored  to  the 
French  all  the  places  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  condition  that 
they  fliall  maintain  neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal  ; 
and  the  city  of  Manilla  was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  they  confirmed 
to  us  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  in  America. 
In  Europe,  likewife,  the  French  reftored  to  us  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  we 
reftored  to  them  the  ifland  of  Belleifle.  In  Germany,  after  fix  years 
fpent  in  marches  and  counter  marches,  numerous  fkirmifhes  and  bloody 
battles,  Great  Britain  acquired  much  military  fame,  but  at  the  expence 
of  thirty  millions  fterling  !  As  to  the  objefts  of  that  war,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  mutual  reftitution  and  oblivion  fhould  take  place,  and  each  party  fit 
down  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  began  it.  And 
peace  was  reftored  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  Tides  to  be  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  before  the  war.  '  / 

lhe  war,  to  which  a  period  was  now  put,  was  the  moft  brilliant,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  with  the  moft  gloiious  events  in  the  Britifh  annals.  No  national 
prejudices,  nor  party  difputes  then  exifted.  The  fame  truly  Britifh  fpirit  by 
which  the  minifter  was  animated,  fired  the  breaft  of  the  foldier  and  feaman. 
The  nation  had  then  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  wealth  unknown  to  former  ages ; 
and  the  monied  man,  pleafed  with  the  afpeft  of  the  times,  confiding  in  the 
abilities  of  the  mtnifter,  and  courage  of  the  people,  cheerfully  opened  his 
purfe.  The  (ncredible  fums  of  1 8,  19,  and  22  millions,  raifed  by  a  few  ci¬ 
tizens  of  London,  upon  a  (hort  notice,  for  the  ferviceof  the  years  1759,  1760, 
and  1761,  was  no  lefs  aftonifhing  to  Europe  than  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
the  Britifh  fleets  and  armies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

But  the  peace,  though  it  received  the  fan&ion  of  a  majority  of  both  hou- 
fes  of  parliament,  was  far  from  giving  univerfal  fatisfadlion  to  the  people. 
And  from  this  period  various  caufes  contributed  to  occafion  a  great  difeontent 
to  prevail  throughout  the  nation. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1763,  three  of  the  king’s  meflengers  entered  the 
houfe  of  John  Wilkes,  efq.  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  and  feixed  . 
his  perfon,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  which  direc¬ 
ted  them  to  feize,  ‘  the  authors,  printers,  and  publifhers,  of  a  feditious  and 
treafonable  paper,  intitled  the  North  Briton,  N*.  45.’  The  papers  publifh- 
ed  under  this  title  feverely  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  adminiftraUbn,  and 
represented  the  earl  of  Bute  as  the  favourite  of  the  king,  and  the  perfon 
from  whom  meafures  of  government  of  a  very  pernicious  tendency  originated. 
The  45th  number  contained  ftridtures  on  the  king’s  fpeech.  Mr.  Wilkes 

was 
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was  fufpe&ed  to  be  the  author  but  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  n.'ar- 
rant  by  which  he  was  apprehended.  He  obje&ed  to  being  taken  into  euftody 
by  fuch  a  warrant,  alledging  that  it  was  illegal.  However  he  was  forcibly 
carried  before  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  for  examination,  and  they  committed 
him  clofe  prifotier  to  the  Tower,,  his  papers  being  alfo  feized.  He  was  like- 
wife  deprived  of  his  commiffion  as  colonel  of  the  Buckinghamfhire  mintia.  r 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  procured  by  his  friends,  he  was  brought  to  te  e 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  matter  being  there  argued,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  difeharged.  This  affair  made  a  great  noife  ;  people  of  all  ranits  mte- 
refted  themfelves  in  it,  and  Weftminfter  ball  refounded  with  acclamations! 
when  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  An  information,  however,  was  filed  a  gain  ft  him 
in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  at  his  majefty’s  fuit,  as  author  of  the  Nona 
Briton,  N°.  45.  On  the  firft  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  alter  there 
tranfadions  Mr.  Wilkes  flood  up  in  his  place,  and  made  a  fpeech,  m  which 
he  complained  to  the  houfe,  that  in  his  perfon  the  rights  of  all  the  commons 
of  Eimland,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  had  been  violated  by  his  im- 
prifonment,  the  plundering  of  his  houfe,  and  the  feizure  of  Ins  papers. 
The  fame  day  a  meffage  vvasfent  to  acquaint  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  the 
information  his  majesty  had  received,  that  John  Wilkes,  efq.  a  member  o 
that  houfe,  was  the  author  of  a  mod  feditious  and  dangerous  libel,  and  the 
meafures  that  had  been  taken  thereupon.  The  next  day  a  duel  was  fought  in 
Hyde  Park  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Martin,  another  member  of  parka- 
ment,  and  fecretafy  of  the  treaiury,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  received  a  dangerous 
wound  in  the  belly  with  a  piflol  bullet.  Both  houfes  of  parliament  foon 
concurred  in  voting  the  North  Briton*  No.  45,  to  be  a  falfe,  fcandalous, 
and  feditious  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
This  order  was  accordingly  executed,  though  not  without  great  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  populace  :  and  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  ihenffs  who  attend¬ 
ed,  was  wounded  ar.d  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Manfion  houie. 
Another  profecution  was  commenced  againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  having  caufed 
an  obfeene  and  profane  poem  to  be  printed,  intitled,  “  An  Efiay  on  Wo¬ 
man.”  Of  this,  only  twelve  copies  had  been  privately  printed  :  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  fhould  continue  to  be  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  when  his  wound 
was  in  fome  degree  healed,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  was 
foon  after  expelled  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  verd.ds  were  alio  given  againtt 
him,  both  on  account  of  the  North  Briton  and  the  Effay  on  Woman,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1764  he  was  outlawed.  Sundry  other  perfons  had 
been  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  printing  and  pub  idling  the  North  Bri¬ 
ton  ;  but  fome  of  them  obtained  verdids  againft  the  king’s  meffengers  tor 

falInXmenanewhile,  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  been  made  firft  lord  of  the 
treafurv,  religned  that  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  George  Grenville. 
And  under  this  gentleman’s  adminiftration,  an  ad  was  palled,  laid  to  have 
been  framed  by  him,  which  was  produdive  of  the  moft  pernicious  confe- 
nuences  to  Great  Britain  ;  “  An  Ad  for  laying  a  Jlawpjuty  in  the  Britifh 
colonies  of  North  America,”  which  received  the  royal  affent  on  the  22d  ot 
March  1765.  Some  other  injudicious  previous  regulations  had  alio  been  made, 
under  pretence  of  preventing  fmuggling  in  America  ;  but  which  in  effed do 
cramped  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  prejudicial  both  to  them  and  the 
mother  country.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  m  north  America  that  the 
(lamp-aB  was  paffed,  the  whole  continent  was  kindled  into  a  flame.  As  the 
Americans  bad  hitherto  been  taxed  by  their  own  reprefentatives  in  their  pi  o- 
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vincial  afTemblles,  they  loudly  alerted,  that  the  Britifh  parliament,  In  which 
they  were  not  reprefented,  had  no  right  to  tax  them.  Indeed,  the  lame  oc- 
trine  had  been  maintained  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  when  the  (lamp  aft  .was 
under  confederation  :  on  which  occafion  it  was  faid,  that  it  was  the  birth  right 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  even  as  the  defeendants  of  Englifbmen, 
not  to  be  taxed  by  any  buttheirown  reprefentatives  ;  that,  fo  far  from  being 
adlually  reprefented,  they  were  not  even  virtually  reprefented  there,  as  the 
tneaneil  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  confequence  of  their  intimate 
connexion  with  thofe  who  are  aftually  reprefeuted  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
attempt  to  tax  the  colonies  in  the  Britifh  parliament  was  opprefifive  and  un- 
conftitutional  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  the  colonies,  who 
had  been  protected  by  Great  Britain,  ought,  in  reafon  and  juftice,  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  expence  of  the  mother  country.  “  Thofe  children,  of  our 
own  planting;,”  faid  Mr.  George  Grenville,  fpeaking  of  the  Americans, 

“  nouriflred  by  our  indulgence,  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree  of 
ftrength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contri¬ 
bute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  of  national  expence  which 
we  lie  under?” 

When  the  {lamp  a&,  printed  by  royal  authority,  reached  the  colonies,  it 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Several  aids  of 
violence  were  likewife  committed,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  operations  of 
the  {tamp  adt  ;  and  affociations  were  alfo  formed  in  the  different  colonies, 
whereby  the  people  bound  thetnfelves  not  to  import  or  purchafe  any  Britifh 
manufadtures,  till  that  adt  fhould  be  repealed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different 
colonies  alfo  eftablifhed  committees  from  every  colony  to  correfpond  with  each 
other,  concerning  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole,  and  even  appointed  deputies 
from  thefe  committees  to  mee.t  in  CongkEss  at  New  York.  1  hey  affembled 
together  in  that  city,  in  Odober  1 765,  and  this  was  the  firft  congrefs  held  on 
the  American  continent. 

Thefe  commotions  in  America  occafioned  fo  great  an  alarm  in  England, 
that  the  king  thought  proper  to  dif  nifs  his  minifters.  The  marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  and  fome  of  his  lordfhip  s 
friends  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  places.  In  March  1766,  an  adt  was  paffed  for 
repealing  the  American  (lamp-adt.  This  was  countenanced  and  fupported  by 
the  new  miniftry  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  though  not  connedted  with  them,  yet  fpoke 
with  great  force  in  favour  of  the  repeal.  He  alfo  afferted,  that  the  profits  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all  its  branches,  was  two 
millions  a  year. 

At  the  time  that  the  ftamp  adf  was  repealed,  an  adt  was  alfo  paffed  for  fe- 
curing  the  dependence  of  the  American  colonies  on  Great  Britain. 

The  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends  continued  in  adminiftrntion 
but  a  fhort  time ;  though  during  their  continuance  in  power  feveral  public 
meafures  were  adopted,  tending  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  fecurity  of  their  liberties.  But  on  the  30th  J  uly ,  1766,  the  duke  of 
Grafton  was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  in  the  room  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  ;  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  room  oi  the 
duke  of  Richmond;  Charles  Townfhend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  now  created  earl  of  Chatham,  was  appointed  lord  privy  i'eal ;  but 
that  eminent  flatefman’s  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  as  it  removed  him  trom  the 
houfe  of  commons,  greatly  lcffened  his  weight  and  influence.  Indeed,  this 
political  arrangement  was  not  of  any  long  continuance,  and  fundry  changes 
followed.  Mr.  Charles  Tpwnfhend,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  eloquence, 
made  for  fome  time  a  confiderable  figure  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  parlia- 
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ment ;  but,  on  bis  death,  the  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  fup- 
piied  by  lord  North,  who  afterwards  became  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  ob- 
rained  a  great  afcendancy  in  the  adminiftration.  _ 

In  the"  year  1768,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  for  a  confiderable  time  refided  in 
France,  came  over  to  England,  and  again  became  an  objedl  of  public  attention. 
The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  re- 
fpe&ing  the  profecution  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  fubfequent  tranfa&ions 
concerning  him  :  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  to  our  quarto  edition.  It  is  well 
known,  that  verdifts  were  found  againft  him  on  account  of  the  North  Briton, 
and  for  the  indecent  poem,  “  Efiay  on  Woman  ”  That  he  fuffered  a  long 
impiifonment  of  two  years,  and  paid  two  fines  of  500I.  each.  That  he  dil- 
played  great  abilities  during  his  contefts  with  the  miniftry,  and  was  cbofere. 
member  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  on  the  28th  of  March,  1768.  He  was 
alfo  again  expelled  for  being  the  author  of  fome  prefatory  remarks  on  a  latter 
which  he  publifhed,  written  by  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  to  the  chairman 
of  the  quarter- feffions  at  Lambeth,  in  which  the  fecretary  had  recommended  to 
the  magiftrates,  previous  to  the  unhappy  affair  of  St.  George  s  Fields,  their 
calling  in  the  afhftance  of  the  military,  and  employing  them  eJeSua/ly,  if  there 
fhould  be  occafion.  In  the  vote  for  his  expulfion,  his  former  offences,  tor 
which  he  was  now  fuffering  imprifonment,  were  complicated  with  this  charge  ; 
and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  iflued  for  the  ele&ion  of  a  member  for  the 

county  of  Middlefex.  .  . 

The  rigour  with  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  profecuted,  only  increafed  his  po- 
pularity,  which  was  alfo  much  augmented  by  the  fplrit  and  firmnefs  which  on 
every  occafion  he  difplayed.  Before  his  expulfion  he  had  been  cliofen  an 
alderman  of  London  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1769,  he  wasre-eleaed 
at  Brentford,  member  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  without  oppofition.  1  he 
return  having  been  made  to  the  houfe,  it  was  refolved,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  hav¬ 
ing  been  expelled  that  feffion,  was  incapable  of  being  eledted  a  member  of  that 
pailiament.  The  late  ele&ion,  therefore  was  again  declared  void,  and  a 
new  writ  iffued  for  another,  He  was  once  more  unammoufly  re-elected 
by  the  freeholders,  and  the  eledion  was  again  declared  void  by  the  houfe  or 
commons.  After  this,  a  new  election  being  ordered,  colonel  Luttrel,  in  order 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  court,  vacated  the  feat  which  he  already  had  m 
parliament,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  nominal  place,  and  declared  himlelf  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  county  of  Middlefex.  Though  the  whole  weight  of  court  ro- 
tereft  was  thrown  into  the  fealein  this  gentleman’s  favour,  yet  a  majority  of 
near  four  to  one  appeared  againft  him  on  the  day  of  ele&ion  ;  the  numbers 
for  Wilkes  being  1143,  and  for  Luttrel  only  236.  Notwithftanding  this, 
two  days  after  the  election  it  was  refolved  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  Mr. 
Luttrel  ought  to  have  been  returned  a  knight  of  the  firire  for  the  county  ot 
Middlefex  ;  and  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  crown  was  ordered  to  amend  the 
return,  by  erafing  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  inferring  that  of  colonel  Lut¬ 
trel  in  its  place.  The  latter  accordingly  took  his  feat  in  parliament ;  but 
this  was  thought  fo  grofs  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  electors,  that  it  ex. 
cited  a  very  general  difeontent,  and  loud  complaints  were  made  againft  it  in 

every  part  of  the  kingdom.  .  , 

After  the  term  of  Mr.  Wilkes’s  imprifonment  was  expired  in  the  yeai 
1771,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  fheriffs  for  London  and  Middlefex  ;  and  was 
afterwards  again  chofen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  in  the  lub- 
fequent  parliament,  and  permitted  quietly  to  take  his  feat  there  ;  in  the  yeai 
177  c,  he  executed  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  wai 
alter  wards  elected  to  the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  of  that  city.  In  t  u 
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year  1783*  after  the  change  of  lord  North’s  adminidration,  at  Mr.  Wilkes’s 
motion,  all  the  declarations,  orders,  and  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
refpefting  his  eleftion  for  ihe  county  of  Middlefex,  were  ordered  to  be 
expunged  from  the  journals  of  that  houfe,  “  as  being  fubverfivc  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  this  kingdom.”  And  it  fhould  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  in  confequence  of  his  manly  and  fpirited  contefts  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  general  warrants  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  an  end  was  put  to 
fuch  warrants,  and  to  the  unlawful  feizure  of  an  Englifhman’s  papers  by  date 
meflengers. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  damp  aft,  which  was  received  with  great  joy  in 
America,  all  things  became  quiet  there:  but  unhappily  new  attempts  were 
made  to  tax  them  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  though,  befides  the  experience 
of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  damp  aft,  governor  Pownall,  a  gentleman  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  difpofition  of  the  colonids,  faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  1767,  “  It  is  a  faft  which  this  houfe  ought  to  be  apprized  of  in  all  its 
extent,  that  the  people  of  America,  univerfally,  unitedly,  and  unalterably, 
are  refolved  not  to  fubmit  to  any  internal  tax  impofed  upon  them  by  any 
Jegiflature*  in  which  they  have  not  a  fhare  by  reprefentatives  of  their  own 
eleftion.”  He  added,  “  this  claim  mud  not  be  underdood  as  though  it 
were  only  the  pretences  of  party  leaders  and  demagogues ;  as  though  it  were 
•only  the  vilions  of  fpeculative  enthufiad3  ;  as  though  it  were  the  mere  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  a  faftion  which  mud  fubfide  ;  as  though  it  were  only  temporary  or 
partial  —it  is  the  cool,  deliberate,  principaled  maxim  of  every  man  of  bufinefs 
in  the  country.”  The  event  verified  the  judice  of  thefe  obfervations  ;  yet 
the  fame  year,  an  aft  was  palled  laying  certain  duties  on  paper,  glals,  tea, 
&c.  imported  into  America,  to  be  paid  by  the  colonies,  for  the  purpofe  of 
railing  a  revenue  to  the  government.  About  two  years  after,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  repeal  thefe  duties,  excepting  that  on  tea;  but  it  was  not  the  amount 
of  the  duties,  but  the  right  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  impofe  taxes 
in  America,  which  was  the  fubjeft  of  difpute,  the  repealing  the  other 
duties  anfwered  no  purpofe,  whde  that  on  tea  remained  ;  which  according¬ 
ly  became  a  frelh  fubjeft  of  conted  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Ead  India  company  to  become  indrumental  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  tea-duty  in  America,  an  aft  was  palled,  by  which  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  export  their  teas,  duty  free,  to  all  places  whatfoever.  Several  (hips 
were  accordingly  freighted  with  teas  for  the  different  colonies  by  the  company 
who  alfo  appointed  agents  there  for  the  difpofal  of  that  commodity,  fhis 
was  confidered  by  the  Americans  as  a  fcheme  calculated  merely  to  circum¬ 
vent  them  into  a  compliance  with  the  revenue  law,  and  thereby  pave  the  way 
to  an  unlimited  taxation.  For  it  was  eafily  comprehended,  that  if  the  tea 
was  once  landed,  and  in  the  cudody  of  the  contignees,  no  affociations,  nor 
•other  meafures,  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  its  fale  arid  conlumption  ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  when  taxation  was  edabliihed  in  one  indance, 
it  would  redrain  itfelf  in  others.  Thefe  ideas  being  generally  prevalent  in 
America,  it  was  refolved  by  the  colonids  'to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea- 
cargoes  amongft  them,  at  whatever  hazard.  Accordingly,  three  Ihips  laden 
with  tea  having  arrived  in  the  port  of  Bodon  in  December,  1773,  a  number 
of  armed  men,  uuder  the  difguife  of  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  thefe  Ihips, 
■and  in  a  few  hours  diicharged  their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  fea,  without 
doing  any  other  damage,  or  offering  any  injury  to  the  captains  or  crews. 
Some  fmaller  quantities  of  tea  met  afterwards  with  a  fimilar  fate  at  Bodon, 
#od  a  few  other  places  ;  but  in  general,  the  commiffioners  for  the  fale  of  that 
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commodity  were  obliged  to  relir.quifh  tbeir  employments,  and  the  matters  df 
the  tea  veffelsfrom  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  returned  again  to  England  with 
their  cargoes.  At  New  York,  indeed,  the  tea  was  landed  under  the  cannon 
of  a  man  of  war.  But  the  perfons  in  the  fervice  of  government  there  were 
obliged  to  confent  to  its  being  locked  up  from  ufe.  And  in  South  Carolina 
fotne  was  thrown  into  the  river,  as  at  Bofton,  and  the  rett  put  into  damp  ward- 
houfes,  where  it  perifhed. 

Thefe  proceedings  in  America  excited  fo  much  indignation  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  England,  that  on  the  3itt  of  March,  1774,  an  aft  was  paffed  for 
removing  the  cuftom  houfe  officers  from  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  (hutting 
up  the  port.  Another  aft  was  foon  after  patted  for  better  regulating  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  province  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay.  The  defign  01  this  aft 
was  to  alter  the  conftitution  of  that  province  as  it  flood  upon  the  charter  of 
king  William  :  to  take  the  whole  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  veil  the  nomination  of  the  counfellors,  judges  and  magiftrates  of 
all  Rinds,  including  fheriffs,  in  the  crown,  and  in  iome  cafes  in  the  king’s 
governor,  and  all  to  be  removeable  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown.  Another 
aft  was  alfo  patted,  which  was-^  confidered  as  highly  injurious,  cruel  and  un- 
conftitutional,  empoweiing  the  governdr  of  Maftachufett’s  Bay  to  fend  per¬ 
fons  accufed  of  crimes  there,  to  be  tried  in  England  for  fuch  offences.  Some 
time  after,  an  aft  was  like  wife  paffed,”  for  making  more  effeftual  provilion 
for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,”  which  excited  a  great  alarm 
both  in  England  and  America.  By  this  aft,  a  legiflative  council  was  to  Be 
eftablifhed  for  all  the  affairs  of  the  province  o!  Quebec,  except  taxation,  which 
council  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  office  to  be  heid  during  plea¬ 
fure  and  his  majefly’s  Canadian  Roman  Catholic  fuljefts  were  entitled  to  a 
place  in  it.  The  French  laws,  and  a  trial  without  a  jury,  were  alfo  eftablilh- 
ed  in  civil  cafes,  and  the  Englifh  laws,  with  a  trial  by  a  jury,  in  criminal ;  and 
the  popifh  clergy  were  invefted  w'ith  a  legal  right  to  their  tithes  from  all  who 
were  of  their  own  religion.  No  affembly  of  the  people,  as  in  other  Britifh  co¬ 
lonies,  was  appointed,  it  being  faid  in  the  aft,  that  it  was  then  inexpedient  ; 
but  the  king  was  to  ereft  fuch  courts  of  criminal,  civil,  and  ecclefiaftical  jurif- 
diftion,  as  he  would  think  proper.  The  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Que¬ 
bec  were  likewife  extended,  by  the  aft,  thoufands  of  miles  at  the  back  of  the 
other  colonies,  whereby,  it  was  laid,  a  government  little  better  than  dcfpotic 
was  eftablifhed  throughout  an  extenfive  country. 

The  meafures  of  government  refpefting  America  had  fo  univerfally  exaf- 
perated  the  colonifts,  that  provincial  or  town  meetings  were  held  in  every 
part  of  the  continent,  wherein  they  avowed  their  intentions  of  oppofing,  in 
the  rnoft  vigorous  manner,  the  meafures  of  adminiftration.  Agreements  were 
entered  into  in  the  different  colonies,  whereby  the  fnbfcribers  bound  thenri- 
felves  in  the  molt  folemn  manner,  and  in  the  prefence  of  God,  to  fufpend  all 
commercial  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  lafl  day  of  the  month  of 
Auguft  1774,  until  the  Bofton  port  bill,  and  the  other  late  obnoxious  laws 
were  repealed,  and  the  colony  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay  fully  reftored  to  its  char¬ 
tered  rights.  Other  tranfaftions  fucceeded  5  and  the  flame  continued  to  in- 
creafe  and  extend  in  America,  till  at  length  twelve  of  the  colonies,  including 
that  whole  extent  of  country  which  ftretches  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia, 
had  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  General  CongretS,  which  was  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia,  and  opened  the  5th  of  September,  1774.  They  met  accor¬ 
dingly,  and  the  number  of  delegates  amounted  to  fifty-one  ;  who  reprefented 
thefeveral  Englifh  colonies  of  New  Hampfhire  (2  delegate?-),  Maffachufett’s 
Bay  (4),  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  plantations  £2),  Connecticut  (3), 
-  NtW 
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New  Ycrk  (7),  New  Jerfey  (4),  Pennfylvatiia  (7),  the  lower  counties  on 
Delaware  (3),  Maryland  (4),  Virginia  (7),  North  Carolina  (3),  aiuj 
South  Carolina  (5  delegates)  ;  Georgia  afterwards  acceded  to  the  confedera¬ 
cy  and  fent  deputies  to  the  Congrefs.  r 

They  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king  in  which  they  enumerated  their  ieve- 
ral  (rrievances,  and  folicited  his  majefty  to  grant  them  peace,  liberty,  and  fafe- 
ty.  °  They  likewife  publilhed  an  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  ano¬ 
ther  to  the  colonies  in  general,  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of  the.  province 
of  Quebec.  The  congrefs  broke  up  on  the  26th  of  Oaober,  having  rdolved 
that  another  congrefs  fhould  be  held  in  the  fame  place  on  the^ioth  of  May 
following,  unlefs  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  fhould  be  redrelied 
before  that  time  ;  and  they  recommended  to  all  the  colonies  to  choole  depu¬ 
ties,  as  foon  as  poffible,  for  that  purpofe.  . 

Shortly  after  thefe  events,  fome  meafures  were  propofed  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  for  putting  a  flop  to  the  commotions  which  unhap¬ 
pily  fubfifled  in  America.  The  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  been  long  m  an 
infirm  Hate  of  health,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  expreffed  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  his  difapprobation  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  American  mea¬ 
fures.  He  alfo  made  a  motion,  for  immediately  recalling  the  troops  from  But¬ 
ton,  as  a  meafure  which  fhould  be  inftantly  adopted  ;  urging,  that  an  hour  theu 
loft,  in  allaying  the  ferment  in  America,  might  produce  years  of  calamity.  He 
alledged  that  this  conciliatory  meafure  would  be  well-timed  ;  and  as  a  mark 
of  affedlion  and  good  will  on  our  fide,  would  remove  ail  jea'ouly  and  appie- 
henfion  on  the  other,  and  inftantaneoufly  produce  the  happieft  effects  to  both. 
His  lordfhip’s  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  68  againft  18  ;  as  was 
alfo  a  bill  which  he  brought  in  foon  after,  for  fettling  the  American 
troubles  by  61  to  32.  The  methods  propofed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
promoting  an  accommodation,  met  alio  with  a  fimilar  fate.  The  number  01 
his  majefty’s  troops  was  ordered  to  be  augmented;  and  an  act  was  palled 
for  reftraining  the  commerce  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  to  prohibit 
their  filhery  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland-'  A  motion  was,  indeed  after¬ 
wards  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  lord  North,  firft  lcid  of  the  trea- 
fury,  for  fufpending  the  exercife  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  America,  claimed 
by  the  Britilh  parliament,  in  fuch  of  the  colonies  as  fhould,  in  their  general 
affemblies,  raife  fuch  contributions  as  vv^re  approved  of  by  the  king  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  This  motion  was  carried,  and  aftei  wards  communicated  to  iome  pro¬ 
vincial  affemblies ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  them  as  delufive  and  unfatisfaftory, 
and  only  calculated  to  difunite  them.  The  petition  from  the  congrels  to 
the  king  was  ordered  by  his  majefty  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament ; 
whereupon  Dr.  Franklin,  and  two  other  American  agents,  folicited  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  liouie  of  commons,  on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  in  iup- 
port  of  that  petition  ;  but  their  application  was  rejedfed  ;  it  being  faid,  that 
the  American  congrefs  was  no  legal  affcmbly,  and  that  therefore  no  petition 
could  be  received  from  it  by  the  parliament  with  propriety.  _ 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  April,  177 5>  that  the  firft  blood  was  drawn  in  tnis 
unhappy  civil  war,  at  Lexington  and  Concord  in  New  England.  This  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  general  Gage  fending  a  body  of  troops  to  deitroy  fome  military 
ftores  that  were  at  Concord.  They  fucceeded  in  their  defign,  but  were  extreme¬ 
ly  haraffed  and  forced  to  a  quick  retreat  ;  65  of  them  were  killed,  170  wound¬ 
ed,  and  about  20  made  priloners.  The  Americans  were  computed  not  to  have 
loft  more  than  60,  including  killed  and  wounded.  Immediately  after,  numerous 
bodies  of  the  American  militia  invefted  the  town  of  Bofton,  in  which  ge-  » 
ueral  Gage  and  his  troops  were.  In  all  the  colonies  they  prepared  for^war 
6  r  with 
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with  the  utmoft  difpatch  ;  and  a  flop  was  almoft  everywhere  put  to  the  e£* 
portation  of  pvovifions.  •  The  continental  congrefs  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  10th  of  May  1775,  as  propofed,  and  foon  adopted  uch  meafures  as 
confirmed  the  people  in  their  refolutions  to  oppofe  the  Britifn  government 
to  the  utmoft.  Among  their  firfi  afts  were  refoiufions  for  the  railing  of  an 
army,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  large  paper  currency  for  its  pa)  meat.  They 
affumed  the  appellation  of  4‘  The  United  Colonies  of  America,”  who  were 
fecurities  for  realizing  the  nominal  value  of  this  currency.  They  alfo  ftrittly 
prohibited  the  fcpplying  of  the  Bririfh  fifheries  with  any  kind  of  provifions  ; 
and  to  render  this  order  the  more  effedfual,  ftopt  all  exportation  to  thofe  co¬ 
lonies,  iflands,  and  places,  which  ftill  retained  their  obedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  provincial  adventurers,  amounting  to  about 
240  men,  furprifed  the  garnfons  of  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point.  ihefe 
fortreffes  were  taken  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  on  either  fide  :  and  the  pro¬ 
vincials  found  in  the  forts  a  confiderable  number  of  pieces  of  cannon,  befides 
mortars,  and  fundry  kinds  of  military  ltores.  However,  the  force  of  Great 
Britain  in  America  was  now'  augmented,  by  the  arrival  at  Bolton  from  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  generals  Howe,  Buigoyne,  and  Clinton,  with  confiderable  rein¬ 
forcements.  But  the  continental  congrefs  were  fo  little  intimidated  by  this, 
that  they  voted,  a  few  days  after,  that  the  compact  between  the  crown  and 
the  people  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay  was  diffolved,  by  the  violation  of  the  char¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Mary  ;  and  therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of  that 
province,  to  proceed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  government,  by  tlc&ing  a 
governor,  afliftants,  and  hcule  of  afferr.bly,  according  to  the  powers  contain¬ 
ed  in  their  original  charter. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  here  to  relate,  as  in  the  quarto  edition,  all 
the  particulars  of  this  fatal  war.  We  can  only  mention  fome  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  tranfaftions.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  a  bloody  aCtion  took 
place  at  Bunkers  Hill,  near  Boflon,  in  which  the  king’s  troops  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  with  the  lofs  of  226  ki!I°d,  and  more  than  800  wounded,  in¬ 
cluding  many  officers.  But  after  this  aCtion,  the  Americans  immediately 
threw  up  works  upon  another  bill,  oppofite  to  it,  on  their  fide  of  Charles¬ 
town  neck ;  fo  that  the  troops  were  as  cloiely  invefted  in  that  peniniula  as 
they  had  been  in  Bolton.  About  this  time  the  congrefs  appointed  George 
Walhington,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Virginia,  of  great  military 
talents,  and  who  had  acquired  confiderable  experience  in  the  command  of 
different  bodies  of  provincials  during  the  laft  w'ar,  to  be  general  and  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  all  the  American  forces.  They  alfo  pubhlhed  a  declara¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  ftyled  themfelves  “  The  reprefentatives  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  North  America,  and  affigned  their  reafons  for  taking  up  arms. 
It  was  written  in  a  very  animated  ftrain,  and  contained  the  following  paffage: 
“  In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birth  right, 
and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it ;  for  the  protection  of 
our  property,  acquired  folely  by  the  honeft  induftry  of  our  forefathers  and 
ourfelves ;  againft  violence  aftually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We 
fhall  lay  them  down  when  holtilities  fhall  ceafe  on  the  part  of  the  aggreffors, 
and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  fhall  be  removed,  and  not  before.”  A 
fecond  petition  to  the  king  was  voted  by  the  congrefs,  in  which  they  earneft- 
ly  folicited  his  majefty  to  adopt  fome  method  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  un¬ 
happy  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  This  petition  was  pre- 
fented  by  Mr.  Penn,  late  governor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Pennfylvania, 
through  the  hands  of  lord  Dartmouth,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  American 
department  j  but  Mr.  Pena  was  ioon  after  informed  that  no  anfwer  would 
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be  given  to  it.  The  refufal  of  the  king  to  give  anfwer  to  this  petition,  from 
near  three  millions  of  people,  by  their  reprefentatives,  contributed  exceed¬ 
ingly  towards  farther  exafperating  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  It  was  a 
rafli  and  unhappy  determination  of  the  cabinet-council,  and  their  advice  to 
the  king  on  this  point  was  fatal,  if  not  highly  criminal.  An  addrefs  now 
alfo  publifhed  by  the  congiefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

But  as  no  conciliatory  meafures  were  adopted,  hoftilities  ftill  continued; 
and  an  expedition  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  Americans  agamft  Canada,  to 
which  they  were  induced  by  an  extraordinary  commiffion  given  to  general 
Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada  :  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  embody 
and  arm  the  Canadians,  to  march  out  of  the  country  for  the  fubjugation  of 
the  other  colonies,  and  to  proceed  even  to  capital  panifhments  againit  all 
thofe  whom  he  fhould  deem  rebels  and  oppofersof  the  laws.  The  American 
expedition  againft  Canada  was  chiefly  conduced  by  Richard  Montgomery, 
a  gentleman  of  an  amiable  character,  and  of  confiderable  military  flcill,  on 
whom  the  congiefs  conferred  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  On  the  3 1 H 
of  December,  Montgomery  attempted  to  gain  poffefiion  of  Quebec  by  ftorm, 
but  was  killed  in  the  firft  fire  from  a  battery,  as  advancing  in  the  front  of 
his  men  :  Arnold  was  alfo  dangeroufly  wounded,  about  60  of  their  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  300  taken  prifoneis.  The  befiegers  immedi¬ 
ately  quitted  their  camp,  and  retired  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and 
the  fiege  was  for  fome  months  converted  into  a  blockade.  On  general  Carle- 
ton’s  receiving  confiderable  reinforcements  and  fupplies  of  provifions  from 
England,  May  1776,  Arnold  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat: 
Montreal,  Chamblee,  and  St.  John’s  were  retaken,  and  all  Canada  recovered 
by  the  king’s  troops. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  royal  army  at  Bofton  was  reduced  to  great 
diflrefsfor  want  of  provifions;  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  Americans, 
and  general  Howe,  who  now  commanded  the  king’s  troops,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  feven  thoufand  men,  was  obliged  to  quit  Bollon  and  embark 
for  Hallifax,  leaving  a  confiderable  quantity  of  artillery  and  fome  (tores  be¬ 
hind.  The  town  was  evacuated  on  the  17th  of  March  1776,  and  general 
Walhington  immediately  took  poffefiion  of  it.  On  the  4th  of  July  follow¬ 
ing,  the  congrefs  publifhed  a  folemn  declaration,  in  which  they  afiigned  their 
reafons  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  colonies, 
they  declared  that  they  then  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  “  Free  and  In¬ 
dependent  States  that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britifli 
crown,  and  that  ail  political  connection  between  them  and  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  was  totally  diffolved  ;  and  alfo  that,  as  free  and  independent 
ftatts,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contradl  alliances, 
■eftablifh  commerce,  and  do  all  other  afts  and  things,  which  independent.  Hates 
may  of  right  do.  They  likewife  publifhed  articles  of  confederation  ana  per¬ 
petual  union  between  the  united  colonies,  in  which  they  affumed  the  title  of 
“  The  United  States  of  America.” 

In  July,  1776,  an  attempt  was  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
and  lieutenant-general  Clinton,  upon  Charleftown  in  South  Carolina  But. 
this  place  was  fo  ably  defended  by  the  Americans  under  general  Lee,  that 
the  Britifli  commodore  and  general  were  obliged  to  retire,  the  king’s  (hips 
having  fuftained  confiderable  lofs,  and  a  twenty-eight  gun  flv'p,  which  run  a- 
ground,  was  obliged  to  be  burnt  by  the  officers  and  feameu.  However,  a 
•much  more  important  andjuccefsful  attack  again.it  the  Americans  was  foon 
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after  made  under  the  command  of  general  Howe,  then  joined  with  a  large 
body  of  Heffians,  and  a  confiderabie  number  of  Highlanders,  fo  that  hi3 
whole  force  was  now  extremely  formidable.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
his  brother  vice  admiral  lord  Howe  ;  and  both  the  general  and  the  admiral 
were  inverted  with  a  power  under  the  title  of  “  Commiffioners  for  granting 
Peace  to  the  Colonies,  and  of  granting  pardon  to  thole  who  would  lay  down 
their  arms.”  But  their  offers  of  this  kind  were  treated  by  the  Americans 
with  contempt.  An  attack  upon  the  town  of  New  York  feems  to  have  been 
espedfed  by  the  provincials,  and  therefore  they  had  fortified  it  in  the  belt 
manner  they  were  able.  On  Long  lfland,  near  New  York,  the  Americans 
had  alfo  a  large  body  of  troops  encamped,  and  feveral  works  thrown  up. 
General  Howe  fdrft  landed  on  Staten  lfland,  where  he  met  with  no  oppofi- 
tion  ;  but  early  in  the  morning  of  the  2 2d  of  Auguft,  a  defcent  was  made 
by  the  Britifh  troops  upon  Long  lfland,  and  towards  noon  about  fifteen 
thoufand  were  landed.  They  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  Americans, 
by  their  fuoerior  fkill  and  difcipline,  and  being  better  provided  with  artillery, 
and  every  kind  of  military  accommodation  ;  and  the  American  paffes  were  far 
from  being  properly  fecured.  Some  adtions  and  fkirmifhes  happened  between 
them  during  feveral  fucctffive  days  ;  in  which  the  Britifh  troops  engaged 
their  enemies  with  great  ardour,  and  the  Americans  fuffered  exceedingly. 
Finding  tbemfelves  fo  much  overpowered,  they  at  length  refolved  to  quit  the 
ifland,  and  general  Wafhington  came  over  from  New  York  to  conauft  their 
retreat,  in  which  he  difplayed  great  ability.  In  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
July,  the  American  troop9  were  withdrawn  from  the  camp,  and  their  diffe¬ 
rent  works,  and  with  their  baggage,  ftores,  and  part  of  their  artillery,  were 
conveyed  to  the  water  fide,  embarked,  and  parted  over  a  long  ferry  to  New 
York,  with  fuch  extraordinary  filence  and  order,  that  the  Britifh  army  did 
not  perceive  the  leaft  motion,  and  were  furprifed  in  the  morning  at  finding 
the  American  lines  abandoned,  and  feeing  the  lad  of  their  rear  guard  in  their  , 
boats,  and  out  of  danger.  The  provincials  had  been  fo  furrounded  by  the 
Britifh  troops,  and  the  latter  had  difplayed  fuch  fuperior  military  skill,  it  was 
a  fubjeft  of  wonder  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  American  army  fliould  be  able 
to  effectuate  their  retreat.  In  the  different  a&ions  previous  to  this,  the  lofs 
of  the  Americans  had  been  very  confiderabie.  Upwards  of  a  thoufand  of 
them  were  taken  prifoners,  including  three  generals,  three  colontls,  and  many 
inferior  officers;  their  number  killed  and  wounded  was  computed  to  be  Hill 
greater  ;  they  loft  all'o  five  field  pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  ordnance  was  found 
in  their  different  redoubts  and  forts  on  the  ifland  ;  whilft  the  whole  lofs  of 
the  Britifh  troops,  if  faithfully  publifhed,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

New  York  was  now  foon  abandoned,  and  the  royal  army  obtained  fome 
other  confiderabie  advantages  over  the  Americans:  at  the  White  Plains,  ta« 
king  fort  Wafhington,  with  a  garrifon  of  2500  men,  and  fort  Lee  with  a 
great  quantity  of  ftores,  which  Ioffes  obliged  the  American  general  to  retreat 
through  the  Jerlies  to  the  river  Delaware,  a  diftanceof  ninety  miles.  .  Alfo  on 
the  8th  of  December,  general  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  obtained  pof- 
ieffion  of  Rhode-ifland  ;  and  the  Britifh  troops  covered  the  Jerfies.  This  was 
the  crifis  of  American  danger.  All  their  foits  taken,  and  the  time  of  the 
greateft  part  of  their  army  to  ferve,  was  expired,  and  the  few  that  remain¬ 
ed  with  their  officers  were  in  a  deftitute  ftate,  with  a  well  clothed  and  dif- 
ciplined  army  purluing.  Had  general  Howe  pufhed  on  at  that  time  to 
Philadelphia,  after  Wafhington,  it  has  been  maintained  there  would  have 
Been  an  end  of  the  conteft  :  but  Providence  diverted  otherwife ;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral's 
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rteraPs  orders  from  Home  are  faid  to  have  prevented  him.  This  delay  gave 
Way  for  volunteer  reinforcements  of  gentleman,  merchant,  farmer,  tradefman, 
and  labourer,  to  join  general  Wafhington,  who,  in  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
December,  amidft  {how,  {forms,  and  ice,  with  a  fmall  detachment,  eroded  the 
Delaware,  and  fnrprifed  a  brigade  of  the  Heffian  troops  at  Trenton.  He 
took  upwards  of  900  of  them  prifoners,  with  whom  he  repaded  the  river ; 
having  alfo  taken  three  ftandards,  fix  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  near  one 
thoufand  (land  of  arms.  Immediately  after  this  furprife  of  the  Hedians,  and 
depofit’ng  them  in  fafety,  Wafhington  recrofted  the  riverto  refume  his  former 
pod  at  Trenton.  The  Britifh  troops  collected  in  force  to  attack  him,  and 
only  waded  for  the  morning  to  execute  it ;  but  the  Americans,  by  a  happy 
ftroke  of  generalfhip,  defeated  the  plan.  Wafhington,  to  difginfe  his  retreat 
in  the  night,  ordered  a  line  of  fires  in  the  front  of  his  camp,  as  an  indication 
of  their  going  to  reft,  and  io  conceal  what  was  adfing  behind  them.  Then  he 
moved  completely  from  the  ground  with  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  by  a 
circuitous  march  of  eighteen  miles  reached  Prince-town  early  in  the  morning, 
carried  fhe  Britifh  poft  at  that  place,  and  fet  off  with  near  300  prifoners 
on  his  return  to  the  Delaware,  juft  as  the  Britifh  troops  at  Trenton 
were  under  arms  and  proceeding  to  attack  him,  fuppofing  him  in  his  former 
pofition,  > 

In  the  month  of  September  1777,  two  a&ions  of  fome  importance  happen¬ 
ed  between  the  armies  of  general  Howe  and  general  Wafhington,  in  both  of 
which  the  former  had  the  advantage  ;  and  foon  after,  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
furrendered  to  the  king’s  troops.  But  an  expedition  that  had  for  fome  time 
-been  concerted,  of  invading  the  northern  colonies  by  way  of  Canada,  proved 
extremely  unfuccefsful.  The  command  of  this  expedition  had  been  given  to 
•lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  a  very  experienced  officer.  He  fet  out  from 
•  Quebec  with  an  army  of  near  10,000  men,  and  an  extraordinary  fine  train  of 
artillery,  and  was  joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of  the  Indians.  For  fome 
time  he  drove  the  Americans  before  him,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Ticon- 
derago  ;  but  a  length  he  encountered  fuch  difficulties,  and  was  fo  vigoroufly 
oppofed  by  the  Americans  under  Gates  and  Arnold,  that  after  two  fevere 
actions,  in  which  great  numbers  fell,  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army  of  5600 
men  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  O&ober  17,  1777* 

About  the  fame  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  general  Vaughan  made  a 
fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  Americans  up  the  North  River  ;  they  made 
themfelves  matters  of  feveral  forts  ;  but  the  Americans  complained,  that  in  this 
expedition,  and  fome  others,  the  Britifh  troops  had  wantonly  fet  firetohoufe3 
and  towns,  particularly  Efopps,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  a  manner  not  ufual 
among  civilized  nations.  Th^fe  devaftations  greatly  increafed  the  averfion  of 
the  Americans  to  the  Britifh  government,  which  had  already  taken  a  deep 
root,  General  Howe  foon  after  returned  to  England,  and  the  command  of 
the  Britifh  army  in  America  devolved  upon  general  Clinton  :  but  it  was  now 
found  neceflary  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  ;  and  accordingly  Clinton  retreated 
with  the  army  to  New  York,  in  June  1778,  The  Britifh  troops  were  attacked 
on  their  march  by  the  Americans,  but  the  retreat  was  fo  ably  conduced,  or 
-  .  the  American  general  Lee  behaved  fo  ill,  that  their  lofs  did  not  amount  to 
300,  killed  and  wounded. 

During  part  of  this  unhappy  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
the  latter  received  confiderable  fupplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  France; 
and  the  French  court  feems  to  have  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
leffening  the  power  of  Great  Biitain.  Some  French  officers  a’tfo  entered  into 
the  American  fervice  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
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was  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the  French  king  and  the  Thirteen  United 
Colonies ;  and  in  tin's  treaty  it  was  declared,  that  the  effential  and  dired  end 
of  it  was  «  to  maintain  effectually  the  liberty,  fovereignty;  and; independence, 
abfolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  as  well  in 

matters  of  government  as  of  commerce.”  .  . 

The  parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain  now  began  to  be  in  general 
alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  American,  war:  and  in  June,  I778»J“.e 
earl  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  and  George  Johnftone,  efqrs  arrived  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  as  commiffioners  from  his  majefty,  to  fettle  the  difputes  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  But  it  was  now  too  late  :  the  terms, 
which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  contell,  would  have  been  accepte  wi 
gratitude,  were  now  reiefted  with  difdain.  The  congrefs  refufed  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  the  Britifh  commiflioners,  if  the  independency  ot  the 
United’  States  of  America  was  not  previoufly  acknowledged,  or  the  £ntim 
fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  from  America.  Neither  of  thefe  requisitions 
being  complied  with,  the  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  mutual  ani- 

m°The. conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain,  in  taking  part  with  the 
revolted  colonies,  occafioned  hoftilities  to  be  commenced  between  the  two 
nations,  though  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war  on  either  tide.  n 
the  27th  of  June,  .778,  the  Licome  and  La  Belle  Poule,  two  French  frh 
gates,  were  taken  by  admiral  Keppel.  Orders  were  immediately  tffued  by 
the  French  court  for  making  reprifals  on  the  flops  of  Great  Britain  ;  an 
on  the  27th  of  July,  a  battle  was  fought  off  Brett  between  he  Eng hfh 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  admifal  Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of -the  count  d’Orvilliers.  The  Englifli  fleet  con  fi  Red  of  30  flops 
of  the  line,  and  the  French  32,  befides  frigates :  they  engaged  for  about 
three  hours;  but  the  a&ion  was  not  decifive,  no  flop  being  taken  on  eithe 
fide,  and  the  French  flefet  at  length  retreated  into  the  harbour  of  Brel  . 
Of  the  Englifli  1 *2  were  killed  in  the  a&ion,  and  373  wounded  ;  and  toe  lo  3 
of  the  French  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  very  great.  After  the  engagemen  , 
there  was  much  murmuring  throughout  the  Englifli  fleet  becaufe  a  dec, five 
vidory  hid  not  been  obtained  over  the  French  ;  at  la  ft  the  came  was  thrown 
upon  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  who  was  charged  inane«  l- 
paper  with  mifeondud,  and  difobedience  of  orders.  Though  no  regular 
accufation  was  brought  agaihft  him,  he  required  of  admiral  Keppel  publicly 
to  vindicate  his  condud  from  the  unfavorable  reports  that  were  propagate 
againft  him.  This  the  admiral  declined,  which  gave  rife  to  feme  altercation 
between  them  ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  afterwards  thought  proper  to  exhibit 
to  the  board  of  admiralty  (of  which  he  was  hurfelf  a  member)  arBcleo  ot 
accufation  againft  admiral  Keppel,  though  for  many,  months  after  the  ad  o 
he  had  continued  to  ad  under  him,  and  profeffed  the  greateft  refped  to  him. 
A  mode  of  condud  fo  extraordinary,  was  very  generally  and  feveMy  ceirtj  - 
ed,  but  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ordered  a  court  martial  to  be  held  o 
the  trial  of  admiral  Keppel.  When  the  court-martial  Jas  lield,  adnnral 
Keppel  was  acquitted  in  the  moft  honourable  manner  ;  and  Sir  Hug 
fer’s  chaige  againft  him  was  declared  by  the  court  to  be  “  mahc.ous  and  ill- 
founded.”  But  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  being  afterwards  tried  by  another  cou  t 
martial,  partly  compofed  from  fome  of  the  captains  of  his  own  dmfion, 1  he 
likewife  was  acquitted  ;  his  difobedience  to  the  admiral  s  orders  was  con- 
fidered  as  being  occafioned  by  the  difabledftate  of  Ins  flop;  a  flight  eenlur 
only  was  paffed  on  him  for  not  making  the  ftate  of  Ins  flop  known  to  h 
admiral ;  and  his  condud  in  other  refpe&s  was  declared  to  have  been  meri¬ 
torious.  T, 
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In  the  Eaft  Indies  alfo  an  engagement  happened  between  fome  Englilfl 
Jhips  of  war  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Vernon,  and  fome  French 
fnips  under  the  command  of  Monf.  de  Tronjoiiy,  on  the  10th  of  AuguLt,  m 
whicli  the  former  obliged  the  latter  to  retire  ;  and  on  the  17  th  at  October 
following,  Pondicherry  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year,  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  French  ;  but  the  lacttr  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Dominica, 
and  the  following  year  they  obtained  pofftflion  of  the  iflands  of  St.  Vincent’s 
and  Grenada.  In  September,  1779,  the  count  D’hftaipg  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Savannah,  witn  a  large  fleet,  and  a  conhderable  body  ot 
French  troops,  to  the  aiTiftance  of  the  Americans.  Alter  dallying  a  month, 
the  French  and  Americans  made  an  united  attack  upon  the  Britiih  troops  at 
Savannah,  under  the  command  of  general  Frevoit.  But  the  latter  defended 
themfelves  fo  well,  that  the  French  and  Americans  were  driven  off  with  great 
lofs,  and  D’Eftaing  foon  after  totally  abandoned  the  coail  of  America.  And 
at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1779,  fcveral  French  (hips  of  war,  and  merchant- 
fhips,  were  taken  in  the  Welt  Indies,  by  a  fleet  under  the  command  ot  Sir 

Hyde  Parker.  .  ,  ' 

By  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  Spain  was  at  length  brought  to 
engage  with  France  in  the  war  againft  England  j  one  oi  the  tirft  enterpiifss 
in  which  the  Spaniards  engaged  was  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  defend- 
ed  by  the  garrifon  with  great  vigour.  The  naval  force  of  Spam  was  alfo 
added  to  that  of  France,  now  become  extremely  formidable,  and  their  com¬ 
bined  fleets  feemed  for  a  time  to  ride  almoft  triumphant  in  the  Britiih  chan¬ 
nel.  So  great  were  their  armaments,  tnat  the  nation  wai  under  no  inconfi- 
derable  apprchenfions  of  an  invafion  ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  make  an 
experiment  of  that  kind  ;  and  after  parading  for  fome  tirpe  in  the  channel, 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  their  own  ports  without  effecting  any  thing.  On 
the  8th  of  January  1780,  Sir  George  Bridges  Rodney,  who  had  a  large 
.fleet  under  his  command,  captured  feyen  Spamlh  (flips  and  veffels  of  war  be¬ 
longing  to  the  royal  company  of  Ca,rraccas,  with  a  number  of  trading  veffels 
under  their  convoy  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  the  fame  admiral  engaged  near 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  Spanifh  fleet,  conlifting  of  eleven  (hips  of  the  line,  and 
two  frigates,  upder  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  Four  of  the  larged  Spamlh. (hips 
were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  and  two  others  driven  on  fliore, 
one  of  wflich  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Engfllh.  A  Opanifti  70  gun- 
fhip,  with  6c  o  men  was  alfo  blown  up  in  the  action.  In  April  and  May 
three  actions  iikewife  happened  in  the  \ b  eft  Indies,  between  the  Engliih  fleet 
under  admiral  Rodney,  who  was  now  arrived  in  that  part  of  the  world,  (ha- 
viug  previoufly  thrown  fupplies  into  Gibraltar),  and  the  French  fleet  under 
tflecourt  de  (^uiehen  ;  but  none  of  thele  actions  were  dedfivc,  nor  was  any 
Ihip’ taken  on  either  fide.  In  July  following,  admiral  Geary  took  twelve 
valuable  French  merchant  (hips  from  Port  au  Prince  »  but  on  the  8th  of 
Auguft,  the  combined  fleets  of  Franqe  and  Spain  took  five  Engliih  pall  In- 
diamen,  and  fifty  Engliih  merchants  lhips,  bound  for  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
was  one  of  the  molt  complete  naval  captures,  ever  made,  and  a  veiy  fevere 
'  Itroke  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  prize  never  before  entered 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1780,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  himfclf  mailer  of 
Charles  town,  South  Carolina  ;  and  on  the  1 6th  of  Auguft,  earl  Cornwallis 
obtained  a  very  fignal  victory  over  general  Gates  in  that  province,  in  which 
abput  a  thoufand  American  prifpaers  were  taken. 

Soon  after,  major  general  Arnold  deferted  the  fervice  of  the  congrefs,  made 

Y  y  2  "  his 
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his  efcape  to  new  York,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  fervice. 
Major  Andre,  who  negociated  this  defertion,  and  was  concerting  meafures 
with  him  for  betraying  the  important  poll  of  Well  Point  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englilh,  was  rakeh  in  the  American  lines,  in  his  return  to  New  York, 
and  being  coniidered  as  a  fpy,  fuffered  death  accordingly,  much  regretted  for 
his  amiable  qualities. 

The  great  expences  of  the  American  war,  and  the  burthens  which  were 
thereby  laid  upon  the  people  naturally  occaliontd  much  difcontent  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  feemed  to  convince  perfons  of  all  ranks  of  the  necellitv  of  public 
oeconomy.  Meetings  were  therefore  held  in  various  counties  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  dole  of  the  year  1779,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  at  which 
great  numbers  of  freeholders  were  prefent,  who  agreed  to  prefect  petitions  to 
the  houfc  of  commons,  Hating  the  evils  which  the  pioluie  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  occafioned,  &c. 

Some  trivial  attempts  were  made  in  parliament  to  remedy  the  grievances 
Hated  in  the  petitions,  but  nothing  important  was  effected;  the  mini  ft  r  v  foon 
found  means  to  maintain  their  influence  in  parliament  ;  a  diverfity  of  fcntiment 
occafioned  fome  difuwion  among  the  popular  leaders;  the  fpirit  which  had 
appealed  among  the  people  by  degrees  futfided  ;  and  various  caufes  at  length 
conlpired  to  bring  the  greateft  part  of  the  nation  to  a  patient  acqtiiefcence  in 
the  meafures  of  adminiftration. 

The  middle  of  the  year  1780  was  diftinguiflied  by  one  of  the  mod  dlf- 
graceful  exhibitions  of  religious  bigotry  that  had  ever  appeared  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  efpecially  if  it  be  confidered  as  happening  in  an  age,  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  toleration  were  well  undtrftood,  and  very  prevalent.  An  aft  of 
parliament  had  been  lately  paffed  “  for  relieving  his  majefty’s  fuhjefts,  pro- 
“  felling  the  Romifli  religion,  from  certain  penalties  and  difabilities  impofed 
“  upon  them  in  the  1  itli  and  1 2th  years  of  the  reign  of  king  W  illiam  Ill.” 
This  aft  was  generally  approved  by  men  of  fenfc,  and  oflibcral  fentiments, 
by  whom  the  laws  againft  Papifts  were  juftly  deemed  too  fevere.  The  aft  at 
firft  feemed  to  give  little  offence  to  perfons  of  any  clafs  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland  it  excited  much  indignation,  though  it  did  not  extend  to  that  king¬ 
dom.  Refolutions  were  formed  to  oppofe  any  law  for  granting  indulgences 
to  Papifts  in  Scotland  ;  and  a  Romifli  chapel  was  burned,  and  the  houfes 
of  feveral  Papifts  dcmolilhed,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  contagion  of 
bigotry  at  length  reached  England  :  a  number  of  perlons  affetnbkd  themfelves 
together,  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  petition  to  parliament,  for  a  repeal  of 
the  late  afl  in  favour  of  the  Papifts,  and  they  affumed  the  title  of  the  Protef- 
tant  Affociatipn.  It  was  then  refolved,  in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to 
their  petition,  that  it  fhould  be  attended  by  great  numbers  of  petitioners  in 
perfon  ;  and  a  public  advertifement  was  iffued  for  that  purpofe,  figned  by  lord 
George  Gordon. 

ITitty  thoufand  perfons  are  fuppofed  to  have  affembled  with  this  view,  on 
Friday  the  2d  of  June,  in  St.  George’s  Fields;  from  whence  they  proceed¬ 
ed,  with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  their 
petition  was  prefented  by  their  president.  In  the  courfe  of  the  day  feveral 
members  of  both  houles  of  parliament  were  grofsly  infulted  and  ill  treated  by 
the  populace  ;  and  a  mob  affembled  the  fame  evening,  by  which  the  Sardini¬ 
an  chapel  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  another  Romifli  chapel  in  Warwick- 
ftreet,  Golden  fquare,  were  entirely  demolifhed.  A  party  of  the  guards 
were  then  fent  for,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  farther  progrels  of  thefe  violences, 
and  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  five  of  w  hom  were  afterwards  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate,  efcorted  by  the  military.  On  the  Sunday  following, 

another 
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another  mob  affembled,  and  deftroved  a  Popifh  chapel  in  Ropetnaker  s  alley, 
Mborfields.  On  monday  they  demohfhtd  a  fchool  houfe, and  three  dwelling- 
houfes,  in  the  fame  place,  belonging  to  the  Romifh  priefts,  with  a  valu¬ 
able  library  of  books,  and  a  mafs  houfe  in  Virginia  ftreet,  Ratcliff* highway. 
They  alfo  dcftroyed  all  the  houfehold  furniture  of  Sir  George  Saville,  one 
of  the  moll  refpedlable  men  in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  brought  in  the 
bill  in  favour  of  the  Papifls.  On  Tuefday  great  numbers  again  ail  mbled, 
about  the  parliament  houfe,  and  behaved  fo  tumultuoufly,  that  both  houfes 
thought  proper  to  adjourn.  In  the  evening,  a  moil  dating  and  violent  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  force  open  the  gates  of  Newgate,  in  order  to  releafe  the 
rioters  who  were  confined  there  :  and  the  keeper  having  refufed  to  delirer 
them,  his  houfe  was  fet  on  fire,  the  prifon  was  foon  in  flames,  and  great  part 
of  it  confumed,  though  a  new  flone  edifice  of  uncommon  (trength  i  and 
more  than  there  hundred  prifo  tiers  made  their  efcape,  many  of  whom  joined 
the  mob.  Now,  a  committee  of  the  Proteflant  Affociation  circulated  hand¬ 
bills,  requefling  all  true  proti Hants  to  fhew  their  attachment  to  their  beft 
interefl,  by  a  legal  and  peaceable  deportment ;  but  none  of  them  ftept  foitfi, 
riot  with  Handing  their  boafled  numbers,  to  extinguifli  the  flames  they  had 
occafioned  :  violence,  tumult,  and  devaflation  Hill  continued  The  Pro¬ 
teflant  Affociation,  as  they  thought  proper  to  Hyle  themfclves,  had  been 
chiefly  a&uated  by  ignorance  and  bigotry  ;  and  their  new  confederates  were 
animated  by  the  love  of  mifchicf,  and  the  hope  of  plunder.  I  wo  other 
prifons,  the  houfes  of  lord  Mansfield,  and  Sir  John  bidding,  and  fcveral 
other  private  houfes,  were  detlroycd  the  fame  evening.  1  he  following  day, 
the  King’s  Bench  prifon,  the  New  Bridewell,  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  fome 
popifh  chaples,  fcveral  private  houfes  of  the  Papifls,  and  other  buildings, 
were  deftroyed  by  the  rioters  ;  fome  were  pulled  down,  and  others  fet  on 
fire  ;  and  every  part  of  the  metroplis  exhibited  violence  and  diforder,  tu¬ 
mults  and  conflagrations. 

During  thefe  extraordinary  feenes,  there  was  a  fliameful  inactivity  in  the 
lord  mayor  of  .London,  and  in  mofl  of  the  other  magitlrates  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  even  the  miniftry  appeared  to  be  panic- 
llruck,  and  to  be  only  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  their  own  houfes,  and 
of  the  royal  palace.  The  magillrates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  riots,  declined 
giving  any  orders  to  the  military  to  fire  upon  the  inlurgcmts  :  but  at  length, 
as  all  property  began  to  be  inlecure,  men  pt  all  claffes  began  to  fee  the  necef- 
fity  of  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  rioteis  ;  large  bodies  of  troops  were  brought 
to  the  metropolis  from  many  milts  round  it  ;  and  an  order  was  iflued, 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  in  council,  “  for  the  military  to  adt  wi¬ 
thout  waiting  for  directions  from  the  civil  magillrates,  and  to  ufe  force  for 
difperfiiig  the  illegal  and  tumultuous  affemblies  of  the  people,"’  1  lie  troops 
exerted  themfclves  with  diligence  in  the  fupprcflion  of  thefe  alarming  tumults, 
great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were  killed,  many  were  apprehended,  who  were 
,  afterwairis  tried  and  executed  for  felony*,  and  the  metropolis  was  at  length 
rciloreo  to  order  and  tranquillity.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  tumults  were 
iupprelltd  by  the  operations  of  the  military,  without  any  authority  from  the 
civil  magiilrate,  however  neccflary  from  the  peculiar  circumltances  of  the  cafe 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent  :  and  that  an  adl  of  indemnity 
ought  to  have  been  paffed,  not  only  with  regard  to  interior  perfons  who  had 
acled  in  the  fupprcluon  of  thefe  riots,  but  alfo  with  relpedt  to  the  miniilry 
themfclves,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  this  tranlaCtion,  in  order  to  prevent 

its  being  eltablifhed  as  a  precedent. 

&  *  .  While 

*  Lord  George  Gordon  was  himfelf  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  hightrealou, 
but  acquitted. 
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While  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  difturbed  by  tbefe  commotions^ 
there  appeared  reafon  to  apprehend  an  increafe  of  its  foreign,  enemies,  by  a 
rupture  with  Holland  ;  loud  remonftrances  were  made  by  the  Britiih  miniiler 
to  the  States  general ;  complaining  that  a  clandeiline  commerce  was  carried 
on  between  their  fubjeds  and  the  Americans  ;  that  this  was  particularly  the, 
cafe  at  St.  Eukatia  ;  and  that  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  were  fupplied 
with  naval  and  military  (lores  by  the  Dutch. 

The  war  with  Holland  was  commenced  with  great  vigour  :  and  that  repu. 
blic  foon  fuffered  a  very  fevere  ftroke  in  the  lofs  of  the  lfland  of  St.  Eukatia, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Englilh  or,  the  2d  of  February,  J  78 1 . 

On  the  5th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  a  very  bloody  engagement  was 
fought  between  an  Englilh  fquadron  of  (hips  of  war,  under  the  command  oF 
admiral  Hyde  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger  Bahk.  On  both  Tides  they  fought  with  great 
gallantry,  and  by  both  ol  the  contending  fquadroris  the  viftory  was  claimed. 

The  war  continued  to  be  profecuted  with  various  fuccefs  ;  the  French 
made  themfelves  makers  of  the  ifUnc  of  Tobago  ;  and  the  Spaniards  of 
Per.facola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Well  Florida,"  with  little  effedtual  re. 
fiilanCe.  Earl  Cornwallis  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Americans  under  ge¬ 
neral  Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15,  1781,  but  it  was 
a  hard  fought  battle,  and  the  lofs  on  both  Tides  confidferable.  Indeed  the 
victory  was  productive  cf all  the  confequences  of  a  defeat;  for  three  days  af¬ 
ter  lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  leave  part  of  his  (ick  and  wounded  behind 
him  to  the  care  of  his  enemy,  and  to  make  a  circuitous  retCeat  of  200  miles 
to  Wilmington  before  they  could  End  (belter,  and  io  left  South  Carolina  en¬ 
tirely  expofed  to  the  American  general.  The  generals  Philips. and  Arnold 
committed  fome  ravages  in  Virginia,  dellroyed  much  (hipping,  and  about 
8000  hogfhheads  of  tobacco  ;  but  none  of  thofe  events  at  that  time  promif. 
eci  any  fpeeily  determination  of  the  war,  they  rather  contributed  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Americans  and  the  French  at  Rhode  illand  to  that  quarter, 
where  the  next  year  the  decifive  blow  was  (truck  which  tirmly  eftabiifhed 
American  independence.  Lord  Cornwallis’s  fituation  at  Wilmington  was 
very  diiagreeabie,  and  his  to-rce  reduced  fo  low  that  he  could  not  think  bf 
Eiarching  to  Charies-Town  by  land  ;  he  turned  his  thoughts  then  to  a  co¬ 
operation  in  Virginia  with  Philips  and  Arnold,  and  began  his  march,  April 
25,  1 7 8  r .  In  this  central  province,  all  the  icattered  operations  of  a-diiVe 
hoftility  began  at  length  to  converge  into  a  point,  and  the  grand  cataltrophe 
of  the  American  war  opened  to  the  world.  By  different  reinforcem  nts, 
lord  Cornwallis’s  force  amounted  to  above  7000  excellent  troops,  but  fudi 
was  their  plundering  and  devaftations  cri  their  route,  and  the  order  of  the 
Americans,  that  his  fituation  became  at  length  very  critical.  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  prevented  from  fending  thole  iuccours  to 
him  which  he  otherv  ife  would  have  done,  by  his  fears  for  New  York,  ag3inft 
which  he  apprehended  Wafhington  meditated  a  formidable  attack.  This 
American  general  played  a  game  of  great  add  refs  ;  as  many  of  their  polls  and 
difpatches  had  been  intercepted,  and  the  letters  publifhed  with  great 
parade  and  triumph  in  the  New  York  papers,  to  expofe'tlie  poverty,  weaknefs 
and  cifunion  of  the  American's  ;  Wafhington  foori  turned  the  tables  on  the 
Britiih  commanders,  and  deiived  public  advantage  fiotri  this  fouree  of  vexa¬ 
tion  and  prejudice.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  fouthera  officers  and  others, 
informing  them  of  his  total  inability  to  relieve  Virginia,  unlefs  by  a  direct 
attack  with  the  French  troops  on  New  Y~ork.  He  afferted  it  jivas  abfolutely 
tkdgrmined  on,  and  would  foon  be  executed.  Thefe  k'ti'ets  were  intercepted 
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(as  was  intended  they  fhould)  with  others  of  the  like  kind  from  the  French 
officers,  and  the  projeft  was  fueetfsful,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  thus  amufed 
and  deceived,  and  kept  from  forming  any  fufpicion  of  the  real  defigns  of  the 
enemy. 

By  a  variety  of  judicious  military  manoeuvres,  'Washington  kept  New 
York,  and  its  dependencies  in  a  continual  date  of  alarm  for  above  fix  weeks 
and  then  fuddenly  marched  acrofs  the  Jerlies  and  through  Ptnnfylvania  to 
the  head  of  the  Elk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chefapeak,  from  which  the  light 
troops  were  conveyed  by  (hipping  down  the  bay,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  after  reaching  Maryland  by  forced  marches,  were  alfo  there,  em¬ 
barked,  and  foon  joined  the  other  body  under  the  marquis  de  ia  Fayette. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  receiving  information  that  the  count  de  Graffe  was  ex¬ 
ported  every  moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  with  a  large  French  fleet  toco  ope¬ 
rate  with  Wafhington,  now  ferioufly  attempted  to  reinforce  lord  Cornwallis, 
but  without  fucceis ;  for  on  the  5th  of  September,  after  a  partial  airtion  of 
a  few  hours  between  the  Briiilh  fleet  under  admiral  Graves,  and  that  of  the 
French  under  de  Graffe,  Graves  returned  to  New  York  to  refit,  and  left  th& 
■French  mailers  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak.  Prefehtly  the  molt  effec¬ 
tual  meafures  were  adopted  by  general  Wafhington  for  furrrtunding  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  army,  and  on  the  lull  of  September  it  was  dlofely  inverted  in  York 
Town,  and  at  Gloucefttr  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  00  one  fide,  and  a  large  naval  force  on  the  other.  1  h  e  trenches 
<j?ere  opened  in  the  night  between  the  5th  and  7th  of  October,  with  a  large 
train  of  artillery.  The  works  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  Britilh,  funk  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  the  enemy’s  batteries ;  the  troops  were  much  diminilhed  by 
the  fwordand  fickncfs,  and  worn  down  by  conftant  watching  and  fatigue,and 
all  hope  of  relief  failing,  the  19th  of  October  lord  Cornwallis  furrendered  him- 
felf  and  his  whole  army  by  capitulation  to  general  Wafhington,  as  prifonets 
of  war  *.  Fifteen  hundred  feamen  underwent  the  fate  of  the  garrifbn,  but 
thefe,  with  the  Guadaloupe  frigate. of  24  guns  and  a  number  of  tranfports 
were  affigned  to  M.  de  Graffe,  as  a  return  for  the  French  naval  power  and 
afliftance. 

Such  was  the  iffueof  the  Virginian  war.  The  capture  of  this  army,  un¬ 
der  lord  Cornwallis,  was  too  heavy  a  blow  to  be  foon  or  eafily  recovered  ;  it 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  court  and  cabinet  at  home,  and  put  a  total  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  had  flattered  themfelves  with  the  fubjugation 
<if  the  colonies  by  arms.  The  furrender  of  this  fecond  Britilh  airny  may  be 
coniidtred  as  the  doling  feene  of  the  continental  war  in  America  ;  for  the  im- 
roenfe  expence  of  carrying  it  on  fo  diftant  from  the  feat  ot  preparations  and 
powet,  the  great  accumulation  of  public  debt  it  had  brought  upon  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  the  plentiful  eftufion  of  human  blood  it  had  occafioned  ;  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  trade,  and  the  vaft  increafe  of  taxes — thefe  were  evils  of  fuch  a  mag- 
hitude,  arifing  from  this  ever  to  be  lamented  conteft,  as  could  fcarcely  be 
overlooked  even  by  the  moft  infenfible  and  rtupid.  Accordingly,  on  the  firll 
of  March,  1782,  after  repeated  ftrugglcs  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  houfe 
addrefied  the  king,  requefting  him  to  put  a  flop  to  any  farther  profecution  of 
fo  offenfive  a  war  againft  the  American  colonies.  This  was  a  moft  important 
event ;  it  rendered  a  change  of  meafures,  and  of  councils  abfolutely  necc-ffary, 
and  diffufed  univerfal  joy  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thofe  country  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  generally  voted  with  the  minittry.  faw  the  dangers  to  which  the 
nation  was  expofed  in  an  expenfive  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
without  a  fingie  ally,  and  feeling  the  prtflure  of  the  public  burdens,  they  at 

length 
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length  deferted  the  dandard  of  adminidration,  and  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  cabinet  was  effected,  March  27th,  1782,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  appointed  fitft  lord  of  the  treafury. 

The  fird  bufinefs  of  the  new  minidry,  wais  the  taking  meafures  for  ef¬ 
fectuating  a  general  peace,  Mr.  Grenville  was  inverted  with  full  powers  to 
treat  at  Paris  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  was  alfo  direfded  to  propofe  the 
independency  of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces  of  America  in  the  fird  indance, 
indead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty.  The  commanders  in 
chief  in  America  were  alfo  directed  to  acquaint  thecongrefs  with  the  pacific 
views  of  the  Britifh  court,  and  with  the  offer  to  acknowledge  the  indepen¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States. 

Peace  every  day  became  more  defirable  to  the  nation.  A  feries  of  Ioffes 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  people,  January  14th,  1  782,  the  French  took  Nevis, 
On  the  5th  of  February,  the  ifland  of  Minorca  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  on  the  13th  of  the  fame  month,  the  ifland  of  St.  Chridopher’s  was 
given  up  to  the  French.  The  valuable  ifland  of  Jamaica  would  foon  pro¬ 
bably  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  not  the  Britifh  fleet,  under  admiral 
Rodney,  fallen  in  with  that  of  the  French  under  the  Count  de  Grade,  in 
their  way  to  join  the  Spanifh  fleet  at  St.  Domingo.  The  van  of  the  French 
was  too  far  advanced  to  fupport  the  centre,  and  a  iignal  victory  was  obtained 
over  them.  The  French  admiral,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  1 10  guns  (a  prefent 
from  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  French  king),  was  taken,  with  two  feventy-fours, 
and  one  of  64  guns ;  a  74  gun  fhip  blew  up  by  accident  foon  after  fhe  was  ip 
our  poffcfiion,  and  another  74  funk  during  the  engagement.  A  few  days  af* 
ter,  two  more  of  the  fame  fleet,  of  64  guns  each,  were  captured.  By  this 
viftory  of  the  12th  of  April,  the  defign  againd  Jamaica  was  rrurtrated,  and 
admiral  Rodney’s  reputation  and  intered  were  greatly  promoted. 

May  8th,  the  Bahama  iflands  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards:  but  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  Britifh  arms  was  well  fudained  at  Gibraltar,  under  general  Elliot, 
the  governor,  and  their  formidable  attack  on  the  13th  of  September  with 
floating  batteries  of  212  brafs  cannon,  &c.  in  (hips  from  1400  to  600  tons 
burthen,  ended  in  difappointment,  and  tire  dedruftion  of  all  the  fhips  and 
mod  of  the  affailants  in  them.  Ti  e  garrifon  was  relieved  by  lord  Howe,  in 
the  month  of  October,  who  offered  battle  to  the  combined  force  of  France 
and  Spain,  though  twelve  fail  of  the  line  inferior.  The  military  operations 
after  this,  were  few,  and  of  little  confequence.  Negapatnam,  a  fettlement 
in  the  Ead  Indies,  and  Trincomale  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  were  taken  from 
the  Dutch  by  the  Britifh  forces;  but  the  French  foon  receiving  confiderable 
fuccours  from  Europe,  took  Cuddalore,  retook  Trincomale,  forced  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  into  feveral  actions,  but  none  decifive,  and  enabled  Hyder  Ally  to  with- 
ftand,  with  various  fuccefs,  all  the  efforts  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his  troops. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  the  id  of  July,  occafioned  a 
violent  commotion  in  the  cabinet,  and  leffened  the  hopes  which  had  been  form¬ 
ed  of  important  national  benefits  from  the  new  adminidration.  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  fucceeded  the  marquis  as  fird  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  it  is  faid,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  '*  ;  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ceded  to  France,  of  her  poffeffions  before  the  war,  the  ifland  of  Tobago, 
in  the  Wed  Indies,  and  the  river  of  Senegal  in  Africa,  with  its  dependen¬ 
cies  and  the  forts  on  the  river  ;  and  gave  up  a  few  didrifds  in  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies,  as  dependencies  on  Pondicherry,  and  Ivarical ;  it  agreed  alfo  to  redore 
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the  i (lands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and  the  ifland  of  Goree  ; 
with  Pondicherry,  Karical ;  Mabe,  Chandernagore,  and  the  comptoire  of 
Surat,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  French  du¬ 
ring  the  war.  To  prevent  disputes  about  boundaries  in  the  Newfoundland 
fifhery,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  line  for  fiihing  Ihould  begin  from  Cape 
St.  John  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  going  round  by  the  North,  fhould  have  for 
its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the  Wetlern  fide  ;  and  Great  Britaiu  renounced 
every  claim  by  former  treaties  with  refpeft  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 
France  on  the  other  hand  was  to  reftore  to  Great  Britain  the  iflandsof  Gra¬ 
nada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Chriltopher’s,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Nevis, 
and  Montferrat  *,  and  guarrantied  Fort  James,  and  the  river  Gambia,  agreeing 
that  the  gum  trade  Ihould  remain  in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war, 
1755.  The  allies  of  each  date  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  to  be  invited  to  accede 
to  the  pacifications,  but  if  they  were  averfe  to  peace,  no  afiiftance  on  either 
fide  was  to  be  given  to  them. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spaiu,  Great  Britain  gave  up  to  that  power  Eaft  Florida, 
and  alfo  ceded  Weft  Florida  and  Minorca,  which  Spain  had  taken  during 
the  war.  To  prevent  all  caufes  of  complaint  and  mifunderftanding  for  the 
future,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Britifh  fubjedts  Ihould  have  the  right  of  cutting 
and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the  diftriiit  lying  between  the  rivers  Wallis  or 
Bellize,  and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  .courfe  of  the  faid  rivers  for  unalterable 
boundaries.  Spain  agieed  to  reftore  the  iflands  of  Providence  and  the 
Bahamas,  to  Great  Britain,  but  they  had  been  retaken  before  the  peace  was 
figned. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America,  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  acknowledges  New  Hamplhire,  Mafiachufetl’s  Bay,  Rhode  Iflandj  and 
Providence  plantations,  Conne&ieut,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania* 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  to  be  free,  fove reign,  and  independent  Jiates ,  and  for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  relinquilh  all  claims  to  the  government,  propriety,  and  territo¬ 
rial  rights  of  the  fame,  and  every  part  thereof.  To  prevent  all  difputes  in 
future  oa  th^  fubjeft  of  the  boundaries  between  thefe  ftates  and  the  remiining 
provinces  of  Great  Britain,  lines  were  very  minutely  drawn,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  proper  place,  and  fome  favourable  claufes  were  obtained  for  the 
Joyalifts.  The  navigation  of  the  Milfiffippi  to  remain  open  to  both  parties,  as 
alfo  the  Newfoundland  fifheries. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  great  difficulties  arofe ;  but  at  length  it 
was  ftipulated  that  Great  Britain  Ihould  reftore  Trincomale  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  but  the  French  had  already  taken  it;  and  that  the  Dutch  fhould 
yield  to  us  the  town  of  Negapatnam,  with  its  dependencies  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
with  liberty  to  treat  for  its  reltitution  on  the  point  of  an  equivalent. 

•  Thus  a  period  was  put  to  a  moft  calamitous  war,  in  which  Great  Britain 
loft  the  belt  part  of  her  American  colonies,  and  many  thoufand  valuable  lives; 
and  expended  or  fquandered  nearly  i$o  millions  of  money.  The  terms  of 
the  peace  were,  to  many,  a  fubjeit  of  great  regret :  but  Had  the  war  con¬ 
tinued,  it  would  have  been  neceffary  10  have  borrowed  annually  1 7  millions 
and  a  half,  by  which  a  million  per  annum  would  have  been  added  to  the  taxes, 
and  25  millions  at  leal!  to  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the 
ufual  modes  of  funding.  The  nddrefs  of  ttianks  tor  the  peace  was  carried  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  by  a  majority  of  72  10  59,  but  loft  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  by  a  majority  of  224  to  208. 

The  majority  of  the  commons,  thus  enlifting  under  the  banners  of  the 
famous  coalition  leaders,  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North  plainly  indicated  a  minilie. 
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rial  revolution  to  be  near  at  hand,  unlefs  the  cabinet  would  call  a  new  parfig* 
meat.  As  they  did  not,  the  peace  makers  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
power.  The  two  gentlemen  juft  mentioned  were  made  fecretarics  of  ftate, 
and  the  duke  of  Portland  fuft  lord  of  the  treafury,  on  April  the  2d,  1783. 
All  plans  of  reformation  in  public  offices,  and  for  preserving  the  nation, 
which  lord  Shelburne  propofed,  feemed  now  to  be  dropt.  Every  thing  went 
on  )uft  as  the  coalition  adminiftration  pleafed,  till  Mr.  Fox  brought  into  par¬ 
liament  his  famous  bill  for  new  regulating  the  government  of  the  Eaft  India 
company,  and  their  commercial  affairs  and  territories;  a  plan  of  which  bill, 
its  progrefs  and  fate,  we  have  already  given  in  our  account  of  that  trading 
company.  This  bill  being  reje&ed  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  December  17, 
by  a  majority  of  1 9,  occalioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  both 
hoitfes  of  parliament. 

A  royal  meffage  was  fent  between  12  and  1  of  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
December,  to  defire  the  two  fecretarics  to  fend  the  feals  of  their  offices  im- 
med  ately  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  fucceeded  the  duke  of  Portland  as  fkft  lord  of  the 
trerrfury,  bringing  in  his  friends  into  the  refpeftivc  departments,  which  form¬ 
ed  the  tenth  adminiftration  ftnce  his  tnajefty’s  acceffion. 

Some  leading  independent  gentlemen  (as  they  ftyled  themfelves)  inter- 
pofxl  to  unite  the  contending  parties,  which  had  filled  parliament  and  the 
country  with  diltra&ions,  and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all;  but  theit endeavours 
to  form  what  they  called  a  firm,  efficient,  extended,  and  united  adminiftration, 
proved  unfuceefsful. 

Psrfons  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  and  independent  character  in  thehoufeof 
commons,  and  in  the  kingdom,  now'  wilhed  that  adiffolution  had  taken  place 
weeks  before,  even  at  the  firft  forming  of  the  coalition. 

At  lalt,  after  ftrong  and  repeated  contefts  between  the  two  parties,  or 
the  25th  of  March,  1784,  a  proclamation  was  iffued  for  diffolving  the  pre- 
fent  parliament,  and  calling  a  new  one,  agreeable  to  the  defires  and  addreffe3 
of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  foon  appeared  that  the  appeal  to  the 
people  had  turned  out  greatly  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  favour  ;  for  on  May  24th,  on  a 
divillon  of  the  houfe  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king’s  fpeech,  the  numbers  for  it 
without  any  alteration  or  amendment,  w'ere  282  againft  1 14. 

Encouraged  by  this  majority,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  his  iamous  Eaft  India 
bill  the  5th  of  July,  the  leading  particulars  of  which  we  have  given  in  our 
account  of  that  company,  with  a  few  obfervations  upon  it.  A  plan  for  efta* 
biilhiug  a  finking  fund  and  for  employing  a  million  annually  tor  the  redudlioa 
of  the  national  debt  was  alfo  propofed  and  carried  into  effeft. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr.  Sheridan  brought  forward  an  important;, 
charge  againft  Warren  Haftings,  Efq-  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  for 
high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

He  was  accufed  of  various  aftsof  tyranny,  extortion,  and  eruelty,  during 
his  go  vernment  in  India.  The  houfe  of  commons  refolved  to  impeach  him, 
and  profecute  his  trial  before  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  impeachment  was- 
conducted  by  a  number  of  its  moft  diftinguifhed  members,  and  enforced  with* 
all  their  eloquence.  But  he  was  believed  to  have  performed  thofe  afts,  for 
which  he  was  impeached,  upon  the  moll  urgent  neceffity,  and  for  the  falva- 
tion  of  the  Britifh  empire  in  India.  All  the  influence  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  aud  its  moft  diftinguilbed  fervants,  were  employed  to  fave  him 
miniltry  wavered  between  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  till  the  energy  of  the 
latter  languilhed  by  the  lengthening  out  of  his  trial.  He  was  acquitted-, 
and  the  Eaft  India  Company  repaid  to  him  the  expences  of  his  trial,  and 
fettled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  5000I.  a  year* 
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The  confolidation  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife  was  the  mod  important  cir- 
cumftance  deferving  of  attention  in  the  year  1787.  This  was  a  meafure  of 
incredible  labour  and  detail,  as  well  as  of  infinite  advantage  to  commerce, 
by  facilitating  and  fimplifying  the  intricacies  attendant  on  mercantile  tranf- 
a&ions,  and  the  payment  of  duties,  a  regulation  which  was  duly  and  per¬ 
manently  effected. 

The  minilhy  loon  after  the  recefs  of  parliament  were  engaged  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  difputes  which  fubfilled  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland.  The  malecontents  there  were  become  highly  refractory  and  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  had  treated  the  royal  confort  of  his  ferene  highnefs  the  Statdt- 
faolder,  filler  to  the  king  of  Ptuffia  with  the  greatell  indignity.  Every  method 
was  taken  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majelty,  to  effedt  the  retloration  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  maintenance  of  lawful  government  among  them.  His 
Majelty  alfo  thought  it  neceffary  to  explain  his  intention  of  counteracting 
all  forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Republic. 

As  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  taken  meafures  to  enforce  his  demand  of  fatis- 
fa&ion  for  the  infult  offered  to  the  Princefs  of  Orange,  and  the  party  which 
then  ufurped  the  government  of  Holland  had  applied  to  the  French  king, 
and  received  affurance  of  affiftance,  which  was  notified  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
'jefty,  orders  were  given  for  augmenting  the  Britilh  forces  both  by  £ea  and 
land,  to  co-operate  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  whicl>  orders  were  executed  with 
the  greatell  alacrity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  Pruffian  troops  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  at  once  obtained  the  reparation  demanded  by 
their  fovereign,  and  enabled  the  provinces  to  deliver  tlremfelves  from  the  op- 
preffion  under  which  they  laboured,  as  well  as  to  re-ellablifh  their  lawful 
government ;  infomuch  that  all  fubje&s  of  contell  being  thus  removed,  an 
explanation  took  place  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  and 
declarations  were  exchanged  by  their  refpeClive  mini  tiers,  by  which  it  was 
mutually  agreed  to  difaTm,  and  to  place  their  naval  eftablilhment  on  the  fame 
footing  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Thus  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  Pruffia,  the  king  of  France  was  prevented  from  openly 
affilling  the  malecontents  in  Holland,  and  the  Stadtholder  eftablilhed  in  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  provifional  treaty  of  defenfive 
alliance  was  Ggned  on  the  18th  of  June  between  the  mjnillers  plenipotentiary 
of  their  majefties  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia ;  and  afterwards 
with  the  States  General  of  Holland. 

His  majefty  was  in  the  month  of  November  afflidted  by  a  fevere  indifpofi- 
tion  which  prevented  him  from  meeting  his  parliament.  Several  phyficians 
were  examined  as  to  the  date  of  his  majefty’s  health-  In  confequence  of 
this,  a  grand  queftion  was  ftarted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  concerning  the 
right  of  fnpplying  the  deficiency  of  the  royal  authority  during  the  incapa¬ 
city  of  his  majefty-  After  very  confiderable  debates  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  appointed  Regent  with  full  power  to  exercife  and  adminifter  the  royal 
authority.  He  was  however  prevented  from- conferring  peerages  but  on 
perfons  of  the  royal  iffue,  and  thole  of  full  age  ;  he  could  not  grant  offices 
or  penfions,  or  falaries  for  life,  or  in  reverfion.  The  real  and  petio.nal  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  majefty  was  fecurcd,  and  was  not  to  be  confidered  as  appertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  undtr  the  controul  of  the  prince  regent.  The  care  and  cultody 
of  the  king’s  perfon  was  committed  to  the  queen,  who  had  power  to  remove 
and  appoint,  from6time  to  time,  all  perfons  belonging  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  his  majefty’s  houfehold  during  the  continuance  of  his  illnefs  and  no 
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longer;  and  for  the  better  enabling  her  to  perform  this  duty,  a  counct!  was 
appointed  to  advife  with  her  majefty  on  all  matters  relative  to  this »  trail,  wbo 
were  alfo  empowered  to  examine  upon  oath,  at  fuch  times  as  y 
think  fit,  the  phyficians  who  had  attended,  touching  the  ftate  ot  J  > 

^  AlUhefe  refolutions  were  agreed  to  after  much  altercation  ;  and  before 
the  lords  could  communicate  their  concurrence  to  the  commons,  a  pro left  oy 
upwards  of  fifty  peers  was  entered  on  their  journals.  e  to 

afterwards  agreed"  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  communicate  t^em  to 
her  majeily,  and  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales.  Jhe  prin«  ■ 
plied  to  the  committee  in  forms  that  did  honour  to  T'f  £ 

and  patriotifm  ;  and  her  majefty  expreffed  her  fatisfa^on  and  pleafure 
the  meafures  they  had  adopted  in  the  prefent  fituauon  ofafta.rs  {n 

The  confideration  of  the  regency  bill  was refumed  from 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  till  the  iofh  of  March,  when  tbe  lords ^pmm^ 
fioners  fent  a  meffage  to  the  commons,  defying  their  attend  t 

of  peers:  and  announced  to  them,  by  bis  majefty’s  comma .  W 
recovery  from  his  late  indifpofition, and  confequent  “Pac'  ^  acknowledged 
to  the  public  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  together  w.thh.s 

merits  for  their  late  proof3  of  therr  attachment  to  i.  per  S  ,  a[1,j 

On  this  occafion  a  general  joy  was  mam. cited  by  a  ran  °  over*  all  the 

luminations  and  other  marks  of  public  rejoicings  were  obferved 

kinedom  Bv  his  maiefty’s  proclamation,  the  23d  of  Apnl  was  oMenreo 

as  hay  of  public  thankfgiving  to  the  Almighty  God  for  the  h  s 

late  illlefs.  The  king,  attended  by  the  whole  royal  family, .went* o  jjt. 
Paul’s  church  in  ftate,  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  pp  1  f  »  & 

demonftrated  their  loyalty  and  affedhon  by  every  po  1 
and  applaufe  ;  and  particularly  on  the  following  evening,  by  the  molt  urn. 

verfal  and  fplendid  illumination;  ever  known.  .,  »  • 

loll  mPon.h  of  May  ,79o,  a  ^ 
occafioned  by  the  capture  ot.two  vcffels  by  the  bpan  ards  ^  ^  differ_ 

The  moft  vigorous  preparations  were  making  on  rp  eftablilhed 

ences  were  at  length  finally  fettled,  and  peace  was  happuy  re-eftabl.f  ^d.  ^  ^ 
But  though  Great  Britain  was  thus  happily  refeued  tro  Indian 

waf  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  accident  our  ambition  involved  our  Ind.an 

P°0  fall*  the  native"  princes  of  India,  Tjppoo  was  themoftform^abkmthe 
Britifii  government,  and  the  moft  hoftile  to  its  author  J.  T:r)noo. 

which  finally  involved  the  Englifh  arofe  betwixt  the  ^ Cf  d  Cocbioi 

The  Dutch  were  poffcffed  of  two  forts  lituated  between  My  fore  and  Gocnilj 

with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  for  the  purchafe  of them.  Travancore 

ule  eafilv  faw  that  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  ot  the  Kaj  -  a 

So  5  the  ally  of  LU  they  e.eftsd  a 

power  of  Britain.  The  bargain  was  concluded  R»  “  ^ 

1789,  though  it  was  not  till  tne  4th  of  Augu  making  the 

ed  tlie  Madras  government  that  he  was  on  the  pom 

Htwas’not  probable  that  Tippoo  would  remain  an  indifferent 

tbefe  tranfa&ions.  He  infilled  on  the  claims  which M  [j*ai  d  confe. 

forts,  in  confequence  of  their  being  conquered  by  lus  father,  and 
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quence  of  the  fubfequent  compromife.  He  afferted,  that  in  virtue  of  the 
feudal  laws  no  transfer  of  them  could  be  made  without  his  confent.  as  fove- 
reign  of  Myfore  j  and  alledging  as  a  further  eaule  of  complaint  againft  the 
Rajah  that  he  had  given  protection  to  a  number  of  his  rebel  fubjedts,  he  af- 
fembled  a  confiderable  force  and  on  the  29th  of  December  made  a  diredt  at¬ 
tack  on  the  lines  of  Travancore.  On  a  remonftrance  however,  from  the  Bri- 
tifh  government,  he  defifltd  and  even  apologized  for  his  condndt.  From  the 
29th  of  March  to  the  firft  of  December  Tippoo  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
ftill  afferting  his  claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  thefe  forts  ;  but,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  offered  to  fubmit  the  difpute  to  any  impartial  arbitration. 

On  the  firft  of  March  the  Rajah’s  troops  made  an  attack  upon 

Tippoo,  who  had  continued  quiet  within  his  lines  from  the  29th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  A11  engagement  took  place,  and  war  being  thus  commenced  the  Britifh 
government  conceived  themfelves  bound  to  take  an  adtive  part.  Such  was 
the  ftate  of  affairs  previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  fuch  were  the 
fadts  which  induced,  the  miniftry  to  take  part  in  an  Indian  war. 

In  purfuance  of  his  majefty’s  intimation  of  the  clofe  of  the  feffion,  the 
parliament  was  diffolved  on  the  1  ith  of  June.  On  the  25th  of  November 
1790  the  new  parliament  was  afilmbled,  and  on  the  following  day  his  ma- 
jefty  opened  the  feffion  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne.  T.  he  tranfadfions  of 
this  feffion  were  not  of  great  importance.  Several  motions  were  made  re- 
fpedting  the  Indian  war,  all  tending  to  cenfure  its  commencement  as  both 
unjufl  and  impolitic.  The  queftion  concerning  the  flave  trade  was  likewife 
agitated  during  this  feffion.  On  the  1  8th  April  Mr.  Wilberforce  opened 
the  leading  arguments  for  that  meafure,  and  preffed  For  its  abolition.  He 
was  ftrongly  fupported  by  Mr.  Fox  and  feveral  eminent  fpeakers,  but  was 
negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

The  tranfadiions  of  the  parliament  of  1792  were  even  lefs  important  than 
thofe  of  the  feffions  immed  ately  preceding.  The  feffion  was  opened  on  the 
31ft  bf  January  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  Majefty  expreffed 
his  fatisfadlion  in  announcing  to  parliament  the  marriage  which  had  been 
celebrated  between  his  fon,  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  daughter  of  his  good 
brother  and  ally  the  king  of  Pruffia.  He  acquainted  them  that  a  definitive 
treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ; 
and  alfo  tfiat  preliminaries  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  latter  of  thefe  powers 
and  the  empiefs  of  Rufiia.  He  regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  iffue  of  the  Indian  war,  but  expreffed  his  hopes  that  it  would 
foon  be  brought  to  an  honourable  conclufion.  The  friendly  affuranees  he 
had  received  from  foreign  powers,  and  the  general  ftate  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
appeared  to  promife  to  his  fuhjedts  the  continuance  of  tranquillity  ;  in  con- 
fcquence  of  this  he  was  induced  to  hope  that  fome  reduction  might  be  made 
in  the  naval  and  military  eftablifhments.  Thefe  were  the  principal  fubjedts 
of  the  fpeech  delivered  from  the  throne. 

The  fubjedt  which  appears  to  have  firft  engaged  attention  was  the  Indian 
war,  concerning  which  very  different  opinions  were  formed.  But  m  this  af¬ 
fair  and  in  the  armament  againit  Ruffia,  the  miniftry  were  fupported  by  a 
great  majority.  On  the  17th  Mr.  Pitt  prefented  a  copy  of  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  his  majefty  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
York  with  the  princefs  Frederica  of  Pruffia.  Mt.  Dundas  then  brought 
forward  his  ftatement  of  the  revenues  of  India  which  was  controverted  by 
Mr.  Francis.  The  debate  confifted  chiefly  of  defultory  convention  con¬ 
cerning  the  Indian  war.  But  as  we  are  in  poffeffion  of  fufficient  information 
we  hatten  to  detail  the  principal  events  of  that  war  from  its  commencement 
to  the  peace  concluded  in  March  1792. 


The 
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The  a£lual  commencement  of  hoftilities  may  be  dated  from  the  engagement 
between  the  troops  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  with  thole  of  Tippoo  Sul¬ 
tan,  on  the  i  ft  of  May  1790.  Immediately  after  this  the  grand  Carnatic 
army  affecubled  in  the  fouthern  provinces.  The  general  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  reduce  the  Coimbettore  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  which 
lay  below  the  narrow  paflcs  between  the  mountains,  and  to  advance  by  the 
Gujelhetty  pafs  to  the  liege  of  Seiingapatam  the  capital  of  My  fore.  While 
fuch  were  to  be  operations  of  the  grand  army  under  General  Meadows, 
the  Bombay  army  under  General  Abercrombie  was  to  undertake  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  country  lying  to  the  weft  of  the  Gbauts  or  paflcs  between  the 
mountains,  and  afterwards  to  co-operate  with  the  main  army  as  circumftances 
might  direct. 

It  would  be  needlcfs  to  detail  the  hiftory  of  the  grand  army,  during  this 
period  ;  which  is  no  moie  than  a  journal  of  its  marches  in  purluit  of  an  ene¬ 
my.  On  the  29~h  of  January  the  grand  army  was  joined  by  earl  Cornwal¬ 
lis ;  who  after  repeated  fucceffes,  arrived  on  the  5th  of  March,  within  fight 
of  the  walls  of  Seringapatam.  The  Britifh  commander  did  not  fufftr  his 
troops  to  enjoy  a  long  repofe  in  this  ftation.  At  7  o’clock  that  evening  be 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  enemy’s  camp  and  lines.  After  a  def- 
perate  conflict  which  continued  in  different  quarters,  with  fome  intermifiion 
the  two  fucceeding  davs,  the  enemy  were  finally  diflodged  from  their  camp 
and  lines.  Thus  prefled  on  all  hands,  Tippoo  began  anxiaufly  to  wiili  for 
peace.  As  a  preliminary  article  be  releafed  lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nalh, 
whom  he  had  made  prifoners  at  Coimbettore.  On  being  introduced  into 
the  Sultan’s  prefence,  tbefe  officers  found  him  in  a  fmall  tent  on  the  icuth 
glacis  of  the  fort,  very  plainly  dreffed  and  with  but  a  few  attendants.  After 
acquainting  them  with  their  releafe,  he  afked  Mr.  Chalmers,  u  on  going  to 
the  camp,  he  was  likely  to  fee  lord  Cornwallis;  and  on  being  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  requefted  that  he  would  take  charge  of  a  letter  to  his 
lord  (hip  on  the  fubjeft  of  peace.  He  expreffed  a  wifti  that  Mr.  Chalmers 
would  return  with  the  anfwer,  and  concluded  by  prefenting  him  with  two 
Ihawls  and  500  rupees. 

The  Sultan’s  defire  of  peace  did  not,  however,  divert  him  from  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  war.  He  had  a  plan  in  view  for  making  bimfelf  matter  of  the 
perfon  of  lord  Cornwallis.  For  this  purpofe  he  difpatched  a  confiierable 
body  of  cavalry  who  got  round  the  left  wing  undifeovered,  and  on 
ihcir  afleing  fome  of  the  camp-followers  for  the  commander,  they,  fuppofing 
they  wi(hed  to  communicate  fome  intelligence  to  colonel  Duff,  pointed  to 
his  tent.  The  horfemen,  then  drawing  their  fabres  galloped  to  the  tent; 
but  being  perceived  by  the  fepoy  drafts  and  recruits,  they  were  foon  dif- 
perfed,  and  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  Having  been  joined  on  the  16th 
by  general  Abercrombie,  lord  Cornwallis  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
the  attack  of  the  fort  on  the  quarter  he  deemed  moft  affailable  ;  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  a  parallel  and  redoubt  were  completed  wittun  a  fmall  aiftance  of 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  Sultan  made  every  poffible  exertion  to  deliver 
bimfelf  from  this  difficult  fituation  ;  but  his  vigilant  enemies  by  their  bravery 
and  prudence  baffled  every  exertion  ;  every  enterprife  that  was  undertaken  by 
the  Britilh  fucceeded ;  they  were  well  fupplied  with  every  neceffary,  while 
the  army  of  the  Sultan  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs. 

In  this  hopelefs  fituation  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  accept  of  whatever 
terms  were  offered  by  the  Britifh  commander.  The  fubftancc  of  the  treaty 
was.  ift.  That  Tippoo  was  to  cede  one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  allied 
powers,  2d.  That  he  was  to  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees. 
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Tliat  all  prifoners  were  to  be  refltored.  4th.  That  two  of  the  Sultan’s 
three  eldeft  fons  were  to  become  hoftages  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty. 

On  the  26th  the  two  princes,  each  mounted  on  an  elephant,  richly  capari- 
foned,  proceeded  from  the  fort  to  lord  Cornwallis’s  camp.  The  kindnefs 
with  which  they  were  received  by  the  Britifh  commander  appeared  to  afford 
them  vifible  fatisfa&ion.  The  feene  is  deferibed  as  highly  interefting. 

It  was  the  19th  of  March  before  the  definitive  treaty  was  finally  adjufted. 
Tippoo  however  gave  his  relu&ant  confent,  as  it  is  laid,  to  a  treaty  which 
defpoiled  him  of  half  his  dominions.  Thus  was  concluded  by  the  prudence 
and  activity  of  lord  Cornwallis,  a  war,  judged  ralh  and  impolitic  by  feveral 
of  thofe,  who  by  their  abilities,  and  the  attention  they  had  giveen  to  Indian 
affairs,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  competent  judges  of  that  important  queftion. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  a  moll  eventful  period  in  the  Britifh  hiftory  ; 
a  period  in  which  the  Englifn  conftitiltion -was  threatened  with  dangers  the 
moft  alarming  and  unprecedented.  It  was  not  difficult  to  forefee  that  the 
French  revolution  mult  produce  confequer.ces  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  Eu¬ 
rope  in  general  ;  particularly  to  England,  both  on  account  of  its  vicinity  and 
the  connexion  which  fubfilted  betwixt  the  two  countries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793  in  confequence  of  the  dangerous  princi¬ 
ples  which  were  contained  in  numerous  pamphlets,  and  of  the  indtiftry  with 
which  they  were  circulated,  various  afiociations  were  entered  into  for  the 
purpofe  of  manifefting  an  attachment  to  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things,  which 
was  openly  attacked.  The  fuccefsful  example- of  the  French  in  overturning 
their  government  together  with  the  difiemination'  of  political  theories,  fub- 
verfive  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  fyllem  of  fociety  depends, 
undoubtedly  tended  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  difaffe&ion  and  difeoetent  againft  all 
exifting  eftabllfhtr.  nts.  Although  thefe  pernicious  opinions  were  not  very 
general  among  the  well  informed  part  of  fociety,  among  thofe  who  had  not 
been  accuftonied  to  think  very  deeply  on  political  fubjefts,  they  had  made  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs.  Thofe  therefore  who  were  entrufted  at  that  time  with  the  ad- 
minillration  of  affairs,  thought  it  their  duty  to  adopt  precautionary  mea- 
fures.  “ 

A  Bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  veiling  in  minifters  a  discretionary 
power  with  refpeft  to  aliens,  whom  they  were  allowed  to  fend  our  of  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  fufpicion.  This  was  followed  by  another  bill  to  prevent  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  affignats  bonds,  promiffory  notes,  & c.  iffued  under  the  authority  of 
France.  A  further  augmentation  of  naval  force  was  alfo  deemed  neceffary  in 
order  to  counteract  the  views  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition  which  France 
had  manifefted.  The  French  however,  anticipated  our  intentionSj  whatever 
they  might  have  been,  by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  formally  declaring  war 
agaiull  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  the  Siadholder. 

About  this  period  from  different,  caufes  a  general  paraly  fis  appeared  to  feize 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  bankiuptcies  exceeded  all  that  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  moil  calamitous  times  ;  fuch  was  the  general  dillrefs,  that  each 
man  looked  upon  his  neighbour  with  fufpicion.  Thofe  who  were  poffeffed 
of  property,  appeared  at  a  lofs  where  to  depofit  it,  and  thofe  who  experienced 
pecuniary  diflrefs,  appeared  at  a  lofs  where  to  look  for  relief.  To  apply  a 
remedy  to  this  alarming  evil,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that  5,000,000b  (hould  be  if¬ 
fued  by  exchequer  bills,  under  certain  refiridlions ;  for  the  affillance  of  fuch 
perfons,  who  can  give  proper  fecurity  to  the  commiffioners,  for  the  fums  that 
taay  be  advanced. 

The  fuccefs  which  attended  the  French  revolution  affifted  greatly  the  pro¬ 
pagation 
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pagation  of  the  principles  by  which  it  had  been  brought  about,  and  notwith* 
ilarding  the  excellence  of  the  Britifh  'Conftitution,  detigns  were  entered  into 
for  its  deliruftion.  A  plan  had  been  digefted  and  a&ed  upon,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  affemble  a  convention  of  the  people  for  the  pUrpofe  of  affuming 
the  character  of  a  general  reprefeniation  of  the  nation  fuperfeding  the  repre- 
fer.tative  capacity  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  arrogating  the  legiflative 
power  of  the  country  at  large.  In  c<  nftquence  of  the  information  they  had 
received  on  this  fubjedi,  the  minidry  iffued  warrants  for  apprehending,  Mr. 
Horne  Tooke,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Thelwall,  and  feveral  other  perfons  on 
a  charge  of  high  treafon.  On  the  fame  day  (May  12)  Mr.  Dundas  brought 
dovvn  a  meffage  from  the  king  recommending  to  the  houfe  to  coufider  the 
books  and  papers,  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  which  his  majefty 
had  given  orders  to  feize,  and  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  were  neceffary  to 
prevent  their  pernicious  tendency. 

The  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  fecrecy,  who  brought  up  their 
report  on  the  16th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Pitt  after  an  eloquent  fpeech,  moved 
for  a  bill  “  empowering  his  majefty  to  fecure  and  detain  all  perlons  fufpedled 
of  defigns  againft  his  crown  and  government.  The  bill  met  with  a  fttong  op- 
pofition;  it  puffed  however  by  a  great  majority.  Little  elfe  of  very  great 
importance  occurred,  during  the  prelent  feffion  There  happened  fome  dif¬ 
ferences  with  America,  concerning  which  feveral  motions  were  made.  They 
were  afterwards,  however,  happily  adjufted. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  apprehenfion  of  feveral  perfons  on  a 
charge  of  high  treafon.  Their  trials  (hortly  after  commenced  ;  Mr.  Erlkine 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  appeared,  as  advocates  for  the  prifoners  who  were  all  acquitted. 
Without  prefutning  to  decide  upon  the  a&ual  guilt  of  the  prifoners  who  were 
tried,  we  may  fafely  fay  that  evidence  appeared  to  convince  the  greater  part  of 
men  that  a  dangerous  confpiracy  had  been  a& ually  formed  for  the  fubverlion 
of  the  Britifh  government. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  French  were  induced  to  depart  from  the  fyftem 
of  naval  hoftilities  which  they  had  hitherto  purfued,  and  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  a  large  convoy  expected  from  America,  the  Breft  fleet  to  the  amount  of 
26  fail  ventured  out  to  fea.  On  the  ill  of  June,  the  Britifh  commander,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy,  determined  to  improve  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  bringing  them  to  a  clofe  action.  A  defperate  engagement 
accordingly  commenced,  which  the  enemy’s  fleet  fnpported  with  amazing 
obftinacy  and  courage.  But  nothing  could  withftand  the  fkill,  difeipline, 
and  valour  of  the  Britifh  fleet.  ’  In  lefs  than  an  hour  after  clofe  adion 
commenced,  the  French  admiral,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  crowded  off  and  was  followed  by  moft  of  the  fhips  in  his  van  in 
condition  to  carry  fail,  leaving  ten  or  twelve  of  his  crippled  or  difmafted 
fhips  behind.  Such,  however,  was  the  difabled  llateof  the  Britifh  fleet,  that 
feveral  of  thefe  efcaptd.  Six  fhips  of  the  line  remained  in  poflcflion  of 
the  Britifh  admiral,  and  were  brought  fafe  into  Plymouth,  and  one  was 
funk. 

In  the  cout  fe  of  the  preceding  year,  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  nego- 
ciated  between  his  royal  highnefs,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  princefs 
^Caroline  of  Brunfwick,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunlwick.  On  the  27th 
of  April,  a  meffage  from  his  majefty  was  delivered  to  both  houies  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  relative  to  the  debts  of  the  prince  of  Wales-;  it  i’tated  the  reliance  of 
his  majefty  on  their  generolity  for  enabling  him  to  fettle  an  eftablifhmerit  up¬ 
on  the  prince,  and  his  augult  bride,  fuited  to  their  rank  and  dignity  ;  that 
the  benefit  of  any  fettlement  now  to  be  made,  could  not  be  effectually  iecur- 
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ed  to  the  prince  till  he  was  relieved  from  his  prefent  incumbrances  to  a  large 
amount  ;  but  that  his  majeftydid  not  propofe  to  his  parliament  any  other 
means  of  providing  for  this  object,  than  the  application  of  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
come  which  may  be  fettled  on  t lie  prince,  and  the  appropriation  for  a  certain 
time  of  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  &c.  After  a  confiderable  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  upon  this  fubjedt  the  annual  fum  of  125,000!  was  finally 
voted  by  the  commnns  as  a  fuitable  eftabhfhment  for  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  Of  this  65,0001.  with  the  income  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  fet 
apart  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts. 

As  bis  majelly  was  proceeding  this  feflion  at  the  ufual  hour  to  open  the  par¬ 
liament,  the  moil  daring  infulis  were  offered  him  as  he  paffed  along,  by  the 
crowd  in  St.  James’s  park  which  was  much  greater  than  ufual,  in  the  llreets 
adjoining  Weflminffer  hall,  ftones  and  other  things  were  thrown,  feveral  of 
which  ftruck  the  ftate-coach.  As  his  majefty  returned  from  the  houfe,  the  out¬ 
rages  were  renewed,  and  after  he  alighted,  the  date  coach  was  attacked  and 
almod  totallv  dedroyed. 

Immediately  after  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  an  addrefs  to  his  majesty  re¬ 
lative  to  the  outrages  committed  against  his  perfon  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to.  On  the  4th  of  November  copies  of  hir  majesty’s  proclamations  relative 
to  the  outrages  committed  against  his  perfon  were  fubmitted  to  the  houie  and 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  tab'e.  Lord  Grenville  on  the  6th  in  purfuanceof  the 
notice  he  had  given  on  a  former  day,  prefented  a  bill,  ‘‘  for  the  fafety  and  pre- 
fervation  of  his  majesty’s  government  against  treafonable  and  feditious  prac¬ 
tices  and  attempts.”  On  the  fame  day,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  after 
an  eloquent  fpeech  moved  that  “  Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
more  efkftually  preventing  feditious  meetings  and  affemblies.”  Thefe  bills  af¬ 
ter  a  violent  oppofition  paffed  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

Induced  by  thefuccefTes  of  the  French,  feveral  states  had  fent  ambafladors 
to  Paris  to  open  a  negociation  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain 
and  feveral  of  the  German  princes.  But  of  all  thefe  the  negociation  opened 
by  the  Englifh  government  engaged  most  deeply  the  attention  of  Europe. 
The  commencement  of  this  negociation  clearly  foreboded  what  would  be  the 
event.  The  grofTest  calumnies,  concerning  the  infincerity  and  even  perfidy  of 
the  Englifh  court  were  circulated  under  the  apparent  fanefion  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory.  After  a  good  deal  of  dilcuffion  concerning  the  principle  of  restitution, 
the  two  governments  at  last  agreed  on  that  point,  and  lord  Malmefbury  de¬ 
livered  two  memorials  on  the  principal  oojetts  of  restitution,  compenfaiion, 
and  reciprocal  arrangements.  The  directory  having  read  the  memorials  fent 
an  extract  from  the  registers  of  their  deliberations  requiring  his  fig-nature  to  the 
memorials,  and  alfo  the  ultimatum  of  his  demands  in  24  hours.  Lord  Malmef- 
bury  complied  with  the  forms  required  by  the  diredtory,  but  obferved  that 
the  peremptory  demand  which  they  made  of  an  ultimatum,  (hut  the  door  at 
once  to  all  negociation  ;  and  reprefented  that  if  the  conditions  fubmitted  to 
their  confideration  were  not  approved,  or  were  not  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  dilcuf¬ 
fion,  if  they  would  propofe  their  own  conditions,  he  would  fubmit  them  to  the 
confideration  of  his  court. 

At  this  point  the  negociation  ended,  for  on  reading  the  memorials  received 
on  the"  17th  of  December  the  dircdlory  ordered  the  ministry  to  write  to  lord 
Malmesbury  on  the  1 8th,  that  they  could  Fear  of  no  propefitions  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged, 
and  likewife  enjoining  him  to  leave  Paris  in  24  hours.  Such  was  the  event  of 
this  negociation  :  on  the  part  of  the  French,  commenced  with  reluctance, 
conduCled  with  infincerity,  and  concluded  with  infult. 
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Among  other  projedls  of  hoftility  which  the  French  government  had  me¬ 
ditated  againft  Britain  the  invafion  of  Ireland  at  this  period  engaged  their  at>* 
tention  ;  and  though  it  proved  abortive,  yet  it  excited  a  confiderable  degree 
of  alarm.  The  fquadron  under  vice  admiral  Bouret  failed  from  Breft  the 
loth  of  December,  and  anchored  in  Bantry  bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland  ^ 
here  they  remained  for  tome  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  which  con¬ 
veyed  the  commander  in  chief,  who  had  been  feparated  from  the  fleet  in  a 
firong  gale  of  wind,  the  day  after  its  departure  from  Brett  ;  but  finding  it 
impoffible  to  remain  any  longer  in  that  fituation,  on  account  of  the  tempeftu- 
ous  weather,  they  fet  fail  for  Breft,  and  were  followed  at  different  periods  by 
the  reft  of  the  fleet,  except  two  fnips  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  which 
were  either  taken  or  funk. 

In  one  part  of  his  fpeech,  his  Majefty  had  taken  notice  of  the  invafion 
which  the  enemy  had  projected  againft  England,  which  although  it  exci¬ 
ted  no  ferious  apprehenfions,  was  not  to  be  completely  defpifed.  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  forward  the  bufinefs  in  the  houfe  of  commons  and  pointed  out  the 
means  by  which  he  propofed  to  raife  15,000  men,  to  be  divided  between  the 
the  land  and  fea  fervice,  to  raife  a  fupplemental  levy  of  60,000  for  the  militia, 
and  20,000  cavalry,  which  with  a  few  alterations  and  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  total  of  the  fupplies  for  the  year  amounted  to  37,647,000.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  the  different  articles  of  expenditure  Mr.  Pitt  alluded  to  an  expence 
of  a  particular  nature  which  had  been  incurred  during  the  interval  of  par¬ 
liament.  As  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  to  have 
brought  forward  a  public  difcuffion  on  the  propriety  of  advancing  a  fum  to  a 
foreign  court  in  the  critical  fituation  of  the  country,  the  minifters  had  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  emperor  without  a  public  difcuffion  the  fum  of  i,200,ocol.  This 
meafure  came  fhortly  after  to  be  difcuffed,  and  the  oppofition  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reprobating  it  with  the  utmoft  acrimony  ;  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  their 
conduit  was  moved  and  eloquently  fupportedhy  the  oppofition,  but  wasnega-' 
lived  by  at  great  majority. 

Meanwhile  a  ir.oft  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  navy,  formerly  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Britifli  nation.  Several  letters  were  addreffed  to  Earl 
Howe,  which,  as  they  were  anonymous  could  not  be  attended  to.  This  ima¬ 
gined  negledf  produced  a  genet  al  correfpondenee  by  letter  through  the  whole 
fleet,  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  when  the  fignal  was  made  to  prepare  for  fea,. 
a  general  difobedicnce  was  obvious,  and  infttad  of  weighing  anchor,  the  fea- 
men  of  the  admiral’s  (hip  gave  three  cheers,,  and  thefe  cheers  were  anf-wered 
in  the  fame  manner  from  the  other  fhips.  Delegates  were  then  appointed 
for  each  ihip  to  reprefent  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  c3bin  of  the  admiral’s 
Ihip  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  their  deliberation.  In  fhort  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  was  totally  different  iiom  the  honeft,  unrefledting  cha- 
radlers  of  Britifli  fcamen  ;  the  unanimity  with  which  they  adted  manifefted  a 
complete  combination,  and  evidently  fliewed  that  they  adted  upon  a  deliberate 
and  premeditated  plan  of  mutiny.  Petitions?  were  drawn  up  and  prefent- 
ed  to  the  admirals  then  upon  the  "fpot,  ftating  their  demand  ot  an  increafe  or 
wages,  and  alfo  fome  regulations  for  their  benefit  with  refpedt  to  the  ratio  of 
provifions.  On  the  18th  a  committee  of  the  admiralty  arrived  at  Fortf- 
mouth,  who  made  feveral  propofltions  to  reduce  the  men  to  obedience  ;  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  next  conferred  with  the  delegates,  who  affurtd  their 
lordfhips  that  no  arrangement  would  be  confidered  as  final,  until  it  ihould  be 
fandtioned  by  king  and  parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  a  proclamation  for  & 
general  pardon* 
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Matters  remained  in  this  fituation  till  the  23d  when  Earl  Howe  returned 
to  his  £hip,  hoifted  his  flag,  and  after  a  ihort  addrefs  to  the  cfew,  he  informed 
them  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances,  and  his 
majefty’s  pardon  for  the  offenders  ;  after  fome  deliberation  thcfe  offers  were 
accepted,  and  every  man  returned  'with  cheariulnefs  to  his  duty,  it  was  now 
generally  believed  that  all  difputes  were  fettled  ;  but  either  by  fome  milundcr- 
ftanding,  or  by  deiign,  the  failors  were  betrayed  into  a  belief  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  deluded  them  with  vain  hopes,  and  never  intended  to  accede  to  their 
Tequefts.  This  rekindled  the  flame  of  mutiny,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,when 
lord  Bridport  made  the  fignal  to  weigh  anchor,  every  flrip  at  Gt.  Helens  re- 
fufed  to  obey.  A  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  ordered  on  board  the  Lon¬ 
don.  Vice-admiral  Colpoys  oppofed  their  coming  on  board,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  marines  to  level  their  pieces  at  them  ;  a  flight  Ikirmiih  enfutd  in  which 
3  of  the  feamen  were  killed.  The  whole  crew  of  the  London  now  turned 
their  guns  towards  the  ftern,  and  threatened  to  blow  all-aft  into  the  water 
unlefs  the  commanders  furrendered  ;  to  his  imperious  menace  they  reluctant¬ 
ly  fubmitted,  and  admiral  Colpoys  and  captain  Griffiths  were  confined  for  fe¬ 
deral  hours  infeparate  cabins. 

In  this  mutinous  ftate  did  they  continue  tiil  the  14th  of  May,  when  lord 
Howe  at  length  arrived  from  the  admiralty  with  plenary  powers  to  enquire 
into  and  fettle  the  matters  in  difpute  ;  he  was  alfo  the  welcome  bearer  of  an 
a6t  of  parliament,  which  had  been  paffed  on  the  9th  granting  an  additional 
allowance  and  alfo  with  his  majefty’s  proclamation  of  pardon  for  all  who 
ffiould  immediately  return  to  their  duty.  Affairs  being  thus  adjufted,  the 
failors  appeared  perfe&ly  iatisfied ;  the  officers  were  generally  reinftated  in 
■  their  commands,  the  flag  of  difaffeefioa  was  ftruck,  and  the  fleet  prepared  to 
put  to  fea  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  Britain,  awed  by  this  dreadful  and  alarming  mutiny,  forced  to 
accede  to  every  requeft  demanded  by  its  authors,  and  to  grant  his  majefty’s 
pardon  to  thofe  who  had  violated  all  difeipline  and  fubordination,and  who  had 
infulted  and  even  confined  officers  of  the  higheft  rank.  We  (ball  make  no 
farther  obfervation  upon  this  fubjedt ;  the  mutiny  which  followed  foon  after 
in  another  quarter  is  a  fufficient  comment ;  a  mutiny  which  fpread  terror  and 
alarm  through  the  whole  country,  and  which  /or  boldnefs  and  extent  was  wi. 
thout  a  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  broke  out  at  the  Nore, 
The  mutineers  in  imitation  of  what  had  been  done  at  Portfmouth  chofe  dele¬ 
gates  from  every  (hip,  of  whom  a  man  of  the  name  of  Richard  Parker  was 
appointed  prefident  After  having  either  confined  or  lent  afhore  their  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  they  tranfmitted  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  a  feites  of  arti- 
les  or  conditions,  to  which  they  peremptorily  demanded  compliance,  as  the 
only  terms  on  which  they  would  returu  to  obedience.  On  the  23d  of  May 
they  ftruck  the  flag  of  admiral  Buckner,  and  hoilted  the  red  flag,  tjie  fymbol 
of  mutiny  in  its  Head. 

The -mutiny  having  now  rifen  to  a  mod  alarming  height,  a  deputation  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  earl  Spencer,  proceeded 
to  Sheernefs  :  but  finding  the  failors  rather  rifing  in  infolcnce  and  difobedir 
ence,  than  inclining  to  fubmilfion,  they  departed,  after  having  fignified  to  the 
feamen,  that  they  were  to  expecl  no  conceffions  whatever,  Rather  than  what 
had  been  already  made  by  the  legiflature,  the  benefit  of  which  they  might  yet 
enjoy  on  returning  to  fheir  duty. 

The  feamen  now  perceived  their  defperate  fituation  and  with  a  view  of  ex- 
torting  a  compliance  with  their  demands  they  proceeded  to  block  up  the 
Thames,  by  refuting  a  free  paffage  up  and  down  the  five r  to  the  ^“don 
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trade.  The  (hips  of  neutral  nations,  however,  colliers,  2nd  a  few  fmall  craft 
were  fuffered  to  pafs  having  firft  received  a  pafTport,  figned  Richard  Parker, 
as  prefident  of  the  delegates. 

All  hopes  of  an  accommodation  being  now  given  up,  every  neceffary  mea- 
fure  was  taken  to  compel  the  feamen  to  return  to  their  duty.  An  ad  of 
parliament  was  fpeedily  paffed  for  preventing  all  intercourfe  with  the  flups 
in  a  ftate  of  mutiny;  all  the  buoys  were  removed  from  the  river  Thamer, 
and  the  neighbouring  coaft  by  order  of  government,  great  preparations  were 
alfo  made  at  Sheernefs  againft  an  attack  from  the  mutinous  (hips,  which 
had  manifefted  fome  ltrong  difpefitions  to  bombard  that  place,  and  after  the 
rejeCbon  of  the  laft  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  through  the  medium  of 
Lord  Northesk,  meafures  were  taken  by  lord  Keith,  and  Sir  C.  Grey, 
to  attack  the  fleet  from  the  works  at  Sheernefs,  with  gun  boats  and  every 
thing  elfe  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  Happily  however  the  defection  of 
feveral  of  the  fhips,  with  other  ftrong  fymptoms  of  dilunion,  rendered  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  force  unneceffarv.  On  the  ioth  of  June  feveral  more  of  them 
pulled  down  the  red  flag.  The  reft  of  the  fleet  in  a  few  days  followed  their 
example,  and  went  under  the  guns  of  the  foit  at  Sheernefs.  Immediately 
upon  this,  admiral  Buckner’s  boat  went  to  the  Sandwich  with  a  picket- guard 
.of  foldiers  to  arreft  Parker,  who  was  very  peaceably  furreodered  to  them 
with  about  thirty  other  delegates.  Their  trials  fhortly  after  commenced  ; 
many  of  them  were  executed,  a  confiderable  number  remained  under  fentence, 
till  the  ffgnal  victory  of  admiral  Duncan,  when  they  vvere  pardoned.  1  he 
feamen  returned  very  peaceably  to  their  duty,  and  Great  Britain  was  by  the 
bk  fling  of  providence  delivered  from  a  fituation  of  the  mod  extreme  peril. 

While  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  was  diflurbed,  and  its  existence  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  its  moft  effective  defenders,  an  evil  which 
appeared  at  firft  of  fcarcely  inferior  magnitude  threatened  to  overwhelm  in 
ruin  the  pecuniary  refources  and  even  commerce  of  the  country.  The  year 
t  797,  among  other  wonders  which  it  produced,  likewile  added  this  to  the 
number,  that  the  Bank  of  England  fufpended  its  payments  in  fpecie,  ana 
yet  public  credit  remained  unfhaken. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  with  refpeCt  to  this  event.  One 
powerful  caufe  feems  to  have  been  the  terror  of  an  invalion,  which  induced 
the  farmers  and  other  perfons  at  a  diftanpe  from  the  metropolis  to  withdraw 
their  money  from  the  hands  of  thofe  bankers  with  whom  it  was  depofited. 
The  run,  therefore,  commenced  upon  the  country  banks  and  the  demand  for 
fpecie  foon  reached  the  metropolis.  In  this  alarming  ftate  the  miniftry 
found  themfelves  compelled  to  interfere,  and  an  order  of  the  privy  council 
was  iffued  on  the  26th  of  February  prohibiting  the  directors  from  iffuing  any 
cafti  in  payment  till  the  fenfeof  parliament  can  betaken  on  that  fubjeCt,  and 
the  proper  meaiures  adopted  thereupon  for  maintaining  the  means  of  circula¬ 
tion,  and  fupporting  the  public  and  commercial  fpirit  of  the  kingdom  at  this 
important  conjuncture. 

A  committee  of  the  bcufe  of  commons  was  appointed  to  examine  the  ac¬ 
counts  ol  the  bank,  by  whole  llatement  it  appeared,  that  there  were  funds 
'  far  above  any  demands  that  could  pcffibly  be  made  upon  them;  this  focn 
allayed  ail  the  ferment  and  alarm,  which  had  been  raifed  by  this  unexpected 
event;  and  that  confidence  which  had  tottered  a  little,  now  Hands  on  a  firm 
and  folio  bafis,  fupported  by  legifiative  fanCtion,  and  a  developement  of  the 
affairs  of  that  great  monied  corporation. 

The  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was  during  this  year,  almoft  ex- 
clufively  confined  to  naval  operations,  in  which  the  {kill  and  aCtivity  of  the 
Briiifh  feafnen  was  eminently  confpicuous,  and  invariably  crowned  with  vic- 
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tory.  The  Spaniards  and  Dutch  were  grievous  fufferers  in  two  great  naval 
engagements,  which  were  both  equally  glorious  to  the  Britifh  arms. 

The  firft  of  thefe  memorable  a&ions  took  place  on  the  14th  of  February 
off  cape  St.  Vincent.  The  Britifh  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Jervis,  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  fail  of  the  line,  while  that  oi  the 
Spanifh  confitled  of  twenty  feven,  one  of  which  was  a  four-decker,  and  car¬ 
ried  1  36  guns.  The  aftion  commenced  about  half  paft  If  o  clock,  the  van 
(hip  the  Culloden,  captain  Trowbridge,  firing  agafnil  the  enemy’s  headmoll 
fiiips  to  windward.  The  a&ion  in  a  fhort  time  after  became  general,  and  it 
was  foon  apparent  that  the  Britifh  admiral  had  accomplifhed  his  deiign  of 
breaking  through  the  enemy’s  line,  and  had  effe&ually  feparated  their  fleet. 
His  attention  was  therefore  dire&ed  to  the  main  body,  which  was  reduced 
by  this  feparation  to  18  fail  of  the  line;  and  after  an  engagement  of  fome 
hours  which  was  but  feebly  fupported  by  the  enemy,  the  Britifh  remained 
jn  pofftfiion  of  four  fhips  of  the  line.  This  fplendid  victory  was  atchieved 
with  little  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  3ritifh,  the  killed  and  wounded  amounting 
to  300  men. 

The  Datch  were  fiill  more  unfortunate  In  their  naval  operations  but  not 
equally  inglorious  ;  they  fupported  a  long  and  bloody  engagement  with 
amazing  obftinacy  and  courage.  The  a&ion  commenced  at  about  40  minutes 
pad  12  of  clock,  at  which  time  every  fliip  of  the  Britifh  had  broken  the  ene¬ 
my’s  line,  and  cut  them  off  from  getting  into  the  Texel,  the  land  being  then 
diflant  about  feven  miles.  While  the  rear  was  attacked  by  the  larboard 
divifion  under  vice  admiral  Onflow,  the  commander  in  chief  dire&ed  all  his 
attention  to  the  enemy’s  van,  and  his  own  fliip,  the  Venerable,  was  in  clofe 
a&ion  for  near  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  he  obferved  all  the  mails  of  the 
Dutch  admiral’s  fhip  go  by  the  board,  fhe  was,  however,  defended  for  fome 
time  after  in  a  molt  gallant  manner  ;  but  was  at  lail  obliged  to  ftrike  to  the 
Venerable;  admiral  De  Winter  bimfelf  being  the  only  man  left  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  who  was  not  either  killed  or  wounded.  Tiie  great  importance 
of  this  vi&ory  was  not  fully  known  at  the  time  it  was  gained.  It  did  not 
appear  till  afterwards  that  this  fleet  was  defigned  to  afiiil  the  French  in  their 
intended  invafion  of  this  country. 

While  Britain  triumphed  fo  completely  at  fea,  a  negociation  was  entered 
into  at  Lifle  for  thepurpofe  of  rtftoring  peace  between  the  French  c’ire&cry 
and  England.  Lord  Maimefhury  arrived  at  Lifle  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  on  the  8th  delivered  in  his  projet  as  the  bafis  of  the  negociation.  As 
this  projet  contained  fome  particulars  concerning  which  the  French  com- 
niiffioners  profeffed  themfelves  unable  to  determine,  they  fent  them,  with 
their  obfervations,  to  the  dire&ory.  On  the  16th  of  July,  Lord  Malmef- 
bury  received  a  note  from  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  informing  him  that 
the  French  government  required  as  a  preliminary  to  negociation  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  all  his  Britannic  majefty’s  conquefts.  To  this  infolent  demand  lord 
Malmefbury  replied,  that  he  was  fure  peace  on  fuch  terms  would  not  be 
thought  of.  While  this  negociation  remained  in  th'is  flate,  from  fome  com¬ 
motion  in  the  internal  adminiftration  of  France,  the  plenipotentiaries  were 
recalled,  and  others  appointed  in  their  room.  After  a  long  difeuflion,  and 
the  ftrongeff  profefiions  of  a  fincere  defire  to  conclude  a  peace,  they  fent  a 
note  on  the  15th  peremptorily  afleing  whether  lord  Majmefbuty’s  poweis 
Were  fuffieient  to  reftore  all  the  pofftflions  taken  from  France  or  her  allies, 
atnd  on  his  anfwering  in  the  negative,  he  received  another  note  requiring  him 
to  return  in  24  hours  to  obtain  the  neceffary  qualifications  from  his  own 
Court.  The  ftrange  demand  urged  in  the  note  of  the  15th  demonftrated 
‘  '  beyond. 
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beyond  a  doubt  that  the  profeffions  they  made  concerning  their  fincere  dff- 
fire  of  friendihip,  however  ftrongly,  however  folemnly  urged,  were  falfe  and, 
perfidious,  and  that  all  profpeft  of  an  accommodation  mud  be  for  the  pre¬ 
fect  abandoned. 

Having  rejefted  our  offers  of  peace,  the  enemy  refumcd  the  projefd  of  an 
invallon  of  Britain  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  ferioufiy  intended 
to  make  the  attempt.  Vaft  preparations  were  made  in  all  the  different  fea- 
ports  of  France ;  a  great  number  of  flat  bottomed  boats  and-  tranfports 
were  fitted  out ;  and  a  formidable  force  was  affembied  near  the  fea  coait  to 
which  they  gave  the  abfurd  appellation  of  The  artny  of  England.  Idle  ftories 
were  likewife  propagated  about  rafts  of  an  immenfe  fize,  in  which  they 
were  to  float  over  to  England,  and  to  carry  terror  and  difmay  to  her  ihores. 
The  condufl:  adopted  by  the  miniftry  was  prudent  and  judicious.  By  fome 
the  invafion  was  fuppofed  fo  completely  chimerical  and  impracticable  as  to 
render  any  preparation  unneceffary.  Initead  of  fleeping  in  this  falfe  feenrity* 
the  miniftry  took  every  neceffary  precaution  to  repel  their  attacks,  unterri¬ 
fied  by  their  threats,  but  not  defpifing  them. 

But  while  the  miniftry  watched  with  a  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  enemy  abroad,  their  attention  was  not  diverted  from  the 
wicked  and  treafonable  attempts  of  their  adherents  at  home.  By  their 
vigilance  a  confpiracy  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  was  difeovered.  Mr. 
O’Connor,  a  young  man  of  family,  leagued  with  federal  obfeure  perfons,  had 
given  juft  grounds  for  fufpedfing  his  defigns.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fuf«- 
picions  he,  together  with  his  accomplices  were  watched,  and  traced  to  Mar¬ 
gate,  from  whence  they  intended  to  embark  for  France,  and  were  there  appre¬ 
hended.  After  feveral  examinations  they  were  finally  committed  to  ftand  their 
trial,  for  high  treafon,  which  took  place  at  Maidftone.  Their  defence  con¬ 
fided  in  a  fimple  denial  of  the  faffs  with  which  they  were  charged.  Mr. 
O’Connor  brought  forward  in  his  defence  the  moft  refpeftable  members  of 
oppofition  who  gave  him  an  excellent  charafter.  One  only  of  the  prifoners, 
a  Mr.  O’Coigley  was  found  guilty,  who  was  ihortly  after  executed.  Mr. 
O'Connor  was  apprehended  immediately  on  his  acquital  by  authority  of  a 
warrant  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  fent  under  a  guard  to  Dublin. 
Affairs  in  Ireland  wore  a  ftill  more  alarming  afpeff.  An  extenfive  and 
dangerous  confpiracy 'was  there  formed  for  ereffing  Ireland  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic-  As  the  tranfa&ions  of  thefe  confpirators  with  their  fub- 
fequent  rebellion  belong  to  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  it  is  unneceffary  here  to 
repeat  the  relation  of  that  calamitous  period. 

We  turn  with  pleafure  from  thefe  afflidting  feenes  to  one  of  the  moft  bril¬ 
liant  naval  victories,  which  adorn  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  atchieved  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  the  illuftrious  admiral  Nelfon.  The  French  fleet 
having  efcaped  the  Britifh  in  their  voyage  to  Egypt  and  fafely  landed  their 
forces  at  Alexandria,  were  on  their  return  home,  when  admiral  Nelfon  ha¬ 
ving  reconnoitred  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  perceived  that  it  was  full  of 
veflels  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the  French  flag  was  flying  on  board  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  fhips.  The  enemy’s  fleet  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Zealous, 
captain  Hood,  who  immediately  communicated,  by  fignal,  the  number  of 
fhips,  16,  lying  at  anchor  in  line  of  battle,  in  a  bay  upon  the  larboard  bow, 
which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  Aboukir  Bay.  They  wera  drawn  up  near 
the  fhore  in  a  ftrong  and  compafl  line  of  battle  flanked  by  four  frigates  and 
numerous  gun  boats,  and  prote&ed  in  the  van  by  a  battery  planted  on  a 
fmall  ifland.  The  pofition  of  the  enemy  prefented  the  moft  formidable  ob- 
ftacles )  but  the  admiral  viewed  thefe  with  the  eye  of  a  feaman  determined 
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n  attack.  The  admiral’s  defigns  were  as  fully  known  to  his  fquadron  as 
ras  his  determination  to  conquer  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.  In  approaching 
he  enemy  he  was  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  the  Culloden,  as  it  nruck 
pon  a  fboal  from  which  it  could  not  be  extricated  till  next  morning.  Three 
ther  veficls  were  haftily  advancing  in  its  rear;  but  the  accident  warned  them 
if  the  peril,  and  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  ihoal.  T.  he  aftion  com- 
nenced  a<.  funfet  with  an  ardour  and  vigour  which  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe, 
\t  about  /even  o’clock  total  daiknefs  had  come  on,  but  the  hemifpnere  was 
it  intervals  illuminated  with  the  fire  of  the  boftile  fleets.  The  van  Ihip  of 
he  enemy  was  difmafted  in  lefs  than  12  minutes;  and  in  10  minutes  after 
he  fecond  and  third  very  nearly  at  the  fame  moment  were  alfo  difmafted, 
and  at  half  pad  eight  in  the  evening  the  fourth  and  fifth  fhips  of  the  enemy  s 
ine  were  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Britifh.  Captain  Berry  at  that  hour  fent 
lieutenant  Galway  with  a  party  of  marines,  and  that  officer  returned  by  tb« 
boat  the  French  eaptain’s  fword,  which  Captain  Berry  immediately  delivered 
to  the  Britifh  admiral,  who  was  below'  in  confequence  of  a  fevere  wound  he 
had  received  in  the  head  during  the  heat  of  the  attack.  WFile  the  viftory 
was  yet  undecided,  the  unfortunate  admiral  Brueys  received  two  wounds  ; 
and  having  changed  his  fituation,  he  was  expofed  to  a  frefh  fhot  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  life.  L’Orient  was  warmly  engaged  with  feveral  of  the  hof- 
tile  veftels,  when  an  explofion  indicated  the  danger  of  a  conflagration.  The 
only  boats  that  could  fwim,  were  inftantly  difpatched  from  the  Vanguard, 
and  the  lives  of  about  feventy  men  were  faved.  The  cannonading  was  par¬ 
tially  kept  up  to  the  leeward  of  the  centre  till  about  ten  o’clock,  when,  the 
L’Orient  blew  up  with  a  moft  tremendous  explofion.  An  awful  paufe,  and 
filence  for  about  three  minutes  fucceeded,  when  the  wreck  of  the  mads  and 
yards,  w'hich  had  been  carried  to  a  vaft  height  fell  down  into  the  water  and 
on  board  the  furrounding  fhips.  After  this  awful  fcene,  the  firing  recom¬ 
menced  with  the  fhips  to  the  leeward  of  the  centre,  till  twenty  minutes  paft 
ten  ;  when  there  was  a  total  ceffation  of  firing  for  about  ten  minutes,  after 
which  it  was  revived  till  about  three  in  the  morning,  when  it  again  ceafed, 
and  the  whole  fleet  except  two  fhips  remained  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Britifh.- 
Thus  was  atchieved  by  the  fkill,  valour  and  difcipline  of  the  Britifh  failors 
and  officers  of  every  dcfcription,  the  glorious  and  ever  memorable  vidtory  of 
the  lft  of  Auguft,  which  excited  the  moft  lively  demonftrations  of  joy  not 
only  in  Britain  but  through  all  Europe. 

The  enemy  were  likewife  about  this  time  difappointed  in  another  expedi¬ 
tion  which  they  fitted  out  for  the  invafion  of  Ireland.  Their  forces  confided 
of  a  fhip  of  80  guns,  eight  frigates,  a  fchooner  and  a  brig.  They  were  dif- 
Covered  by  the  fquadron  under  Sir  John  Borlafe  Warren,  who  immediately 
gave  the  fignal  for  a  general  chace,  which  was  continued  in  very  boifterous 
weather  till  the  night  of  the  1  ith,  when  they  were  feen  at  a  little  diftance  to 
windward,  the  line  of  battle  fhip  having  loft  her  main  top  mall.  The  adtion 
commenced  at  20  minutes  paft  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  at  elevemthe 
Hoche  Itruck  and  was  followed  by  three  others,  full  of  men  and  every  thing 
neceffary  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  views  in  Ireland. 

■  The  vidtory  of  the  Nile  not  only  rendered  the  Britifh  fovereign  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  but  aroufedthe  powers  on  the  continent  to  another  effort  to  ref- 
cue  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  France.  A  coalition  wa3  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  emperors  of  Ruffia  and  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  as  long  as  the  combined  powers  agreed  among  themfelves  produced 
the  happieft  effedb.  While  the  French  were  repeatedly  defeated  and  pur* 
fued  acrofs  the  Rhine,  by  the  Auftrians ;  general  Suwarrow  drove  them  from 
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all  their  cohquefts  in  Italy.  All  the  plans  of  that  celebrated  warrior  wer£ 
crowned  with  complete  fuccefs,  and  the  whole  compaign  was  one  uninter¬ 
rupted  chain  of  victories.  It  is  tlnneceffary  here  to  relate  the  mifunderftand- 
ing  that  took  place  betwixt  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and  Vienna,  with  the 
fubfequent  abandonment  of  the  coalition  by  the  emperor  Paul. 

The  finances  of  the  year  1799.  were  introduced  by  a  notice  given  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  26th  November,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  that  on  that  day  fortnight  he  fhould  make  a  ftatement  of  the  whole 
ways  and  means  of  the  year.  The  plan  which  he  meant  to  follow  was  that 
of  raifing  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fupplics  within  the  year,  the  principle 
of  which  had  already  received  the  fanCiion  and  approbation  of  the  houfe  of 
commons.  While  the  principle  remained  the  fame,  the  mode  of  raifing  the 
fupply  was  rendered  lefs  exceptionable  than  in  the  year  1  79S.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  affefl’ed  taxes' were  repealed  and  a  general  tax  was  impofed  upon  all 
the  branches  of  income.  No  income  under  60I.  was  fubjetted  to  any  con- 
tribution,  and  the  fcale  of  modification  was  extended  to  200!.  after  which 
a  tenth  part  of  the  contributor’s  income  was  exadted.  The  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  this  contribution  differed  from  that  purlued  in  the  affeffed  taxes,  as  indead 
of  trebling  the  amount  the  ftatement  of  income  proceeded  from  the  party 
himfelf,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  commifiioners  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  fworp  to  fecrecy,  to  return,  if  they  thought  that  a  falfe  ftatement 
-was  given,  or  to  demand  a  fpecification  of  income. 

A  bill  had  been  brought  in  during  the  laid  feifion  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land  tax.  Its  objeCt  was  by  abforbing  a  large  quantity  of  dock,  thereby  to 
raife  its  price,  and  in  the  end  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of  national  debt  into 
a  landed  fecuiity.  The  annual  amount  of  the  land-tax  was  2,000,0001.  It 
was  propofeo  ro  fell  or  commute  this  annuity  at  twenty  years  purchafe  for 
t  per  cent,  flock  which  the  government  were  to  take  in  payment  at  50. 
The  preference  was  given  to  the  owner  of  the  land  ;  and  if  within  a  certain 
time  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  purchafe,  a  further  period  was  allowed.  The 
pecuniary  advantages  of  this  mcafure  muft  be  evident,  as  the  public  difpofe 
of  an  annual  revenue  of  2,coo,ootil.  which  being  commuted  for  3  per  cent, 
flock  ellimated  at  50,  extinguifhes  of  that  flock  80,000,0c  ol.  the  intereft  of 
which  amounted  annually  to  2,400,0001.  From  this  ftatement  it  is.  obvious 
that  an  annual  faving  of  400, cool,  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  public.  A 
bill  was  now  moved  the  object  of  which  was  to  render  the  faid  add  more  ef¬ 
fectual,  and  to  give  greater  facility  to  the  execution  of  its  provifions.  As 
110  other  bufinefs  of  great  importance  occurred  during  the  prefent  fefilon, 
we  fhall  proceed  to  the  military  tranfadlions  of  Great  Britain,  which  were 
peculiarly  important. 

While  the  French  were  weakened  by  fucceffive  defeats  in  Ilaly  and  on  the 
Rhine,  a  plan  was  formed  by  the  Britifh  government  111  conjunction  with 
Ruffid  of  invading  the  Batavian  republic.  Of  all  enterpiifes,  which  could  be 
confided  againll  the  republic  none  could  be  more  dtfirable  to  the  Bntifii 
government  than  the  re  tilablifhment  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  which,  while 
it  deprived  the  French  government  of  great  refources,  which  might  yet  be 
drawn  from  this  mine,  not  yet  exhaufled,  might  force  it  to  employ  in  that 
quarter  a  part  of  the  forces  deftined  to  complete  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
This  expedition  under  the  command  of  general  Abercrombie,  and  admiral 
Mitchell  failed  from  the  DdWiis' early  in  Auguft  with  about  130  tranfpoits, 
computing  the  fu  ll  divifion.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  Augufl,  all 
the  battalions  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  were  landed  under  the  protection 
of  the  guns  cf  the  fleet.  An  engagement  took  place  at  the  moment  when 
the  Englilh  were  about  to  take  poffeilion  of  the  Downs  and  march  forward. 
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Jt'lntted  till  four  In  the  afternoon,  and  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  (h  ue  to  the  Englilh.  General  Abercromby  being  thus  matter  of  the 
point  of  the  Helder,  entrenched  his  advanced  polls  towards  his  right,  and 
occupied  with  his  left  the  point  of  the  Helder,  and  the  batteries  which  had 
been  evacuated.  From  that  moment  the  paffage  of  the  Texel  was  alfo  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Englilh,  and  admiral  Story  was  obliged  to  quit  his  anchorage  to 
pat  back  into  the  Vlieter,  the  channel  towards  the  north  in  order  to  be  out 
of  reach.  A  great  part  of  the  Englilh  convoy  and  frigates  having  anchored 
in  the  road  of  the  Texel,  and  the  wind  having  freshened  from  the  north,  ad¬ 
miral  Story  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  firtt  tide  to  fall  down  into 
the  road,  and  chafe  or  deltroy  the  convoy.  At  this  moment  a  revolt  brok»t 
out  on-board  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  during  the  conlulion  occafioned  by  this 
circutnftance,  the  itnglilh  fleet  entered  the  road  of  the  Texel,  and  penetrated 
into  the  Vlieter  with  a  favourable  wind  and  tide.  In  this  extremity  admiral 
Story  piopofed  a  fort  of  fufpenfion  of  arms,  during  which  he  might  confult 
liis  government.  Admiral  Mitchell,  who  had  jull  finilhed  bis  preparations 
for  the  attack,  anfwtrcd  the  propofal  of  the  Dutch  admiral  by  a  categorical 
fummons  to  hoitt  immediately  the  Orange  flag.  Story  immediately  gave  the 
fignal  for  battle,  which  occafioned  at  once  a  general  defection.  The  crews 
unloaded  the  pieces,  and  threw  the  balls  and  cartridges  into  the  fea.  Such 
being  the  difpoluioti  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Story  anfwered  the  fummons  of 
the  Britilh  admiral,  by  protefting  his  fidelity  to  the  republic,  inveighing 
againft  the  treachery  of  Ins  crews,  and  by  declaring  himfelf  prifoner  of  war 
as  well  as  all  his  officers.  The  fame  evening  the  Orange  flag  was  hoitted  on 
all  the  veffels  of  the  Dutcli  fleet ;  which  confided  of  eight  fliips  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates.  Befides  this  fleet  which  furrendered  to  admiral  Mitchell, 
three  (hips  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  Eaft  India  veffels,  were  taken  in 
the  Nieuve  Diepe,  as  well  as  the  artillery  ^nd  ttores,  which  were  in  the  place. 

The  Englilh,  not  having  received  any  other  reinforcement,  than  a  part  of 
the  duke  of  York’s  divifion,,  confiding  of  four  or  50CO  mpn,  under  general 
Don,  it  was  determined  by  general  Brune,  who  had  collected  from  24  to 
25,000  men,  to  attack  general  Abercrombie,  who  was  entrenched  behind  the 
Zyp;  and  had  only  from  16  to  17,000  men.  '  The  moment  was  favourable, 
and  he  began  the  attack,  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  rrench 
and  Batavian  army.  They  were  obliged  to  refume  their  former  pofition,  and 
to  await  the  arrival  of  frefh  troops. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  army  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  under 
the  duke  of  York,  and  by  the  firtt  divifion  of  the  Ruffian  troops  under  ge¬ 
neral  Herman,  which  landed  from  Yarmouth  two  days  after.  The  duke  of 
York  determined  upon  an  attack,  before  reinforcements  Ihould  arrive  from 
the  Low  Countries  and  the  Rhine.  The  affair  commenced  along  the  whole 
line  with  great  fury  on  the  19th  of  September  at  day  break.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  Ruffians,  who  took  poffeffion 
of  Bergen,  an  eiiate  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Naffau,  with  a  confiderable 
village,  around  which  were  very  fine  woods,  where  the  French  troops  with¬ 
drew,  after  having  given  way  to  the  furious  attack  of  general  Hermann^. 
The  Ruffians  therefore  had  already  patted  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  Brune’3 
line,  while  the  duke  of  York  attacked  him  in  front.  The  Ruffian  column 
which  had  advanced  too  far,  found  itfclf  attacked  on  a  fudden  on  both  its 
flanks,  without  the  power  of  communicating  with  the  Englifh.  The  village 
of  Bergen  was  retaken  after  a  confliitt  which  was  fo  much  the  more  obttirihte, 
as  the  Ruffians  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain  their  firtt  advantage, 
till  they  were  fupported  by  the  Englifh ;  they  fought  like  men  driven  to 
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defperation,  and  when  broken  and  difperfed,  defended  themfelvea  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  houfes,  where  great  carnage  enfued.  In  confequence  of 
the  defeat  of  the  right  wing,  the  whole  allied  army  fell  back  to  its  entrench¬ 
ments  of  the  Zyp.  Brune  alfo  occupied  the  fame  pofts  as  he  occupied  be¬ 
fore  the  battle. 

A  general  attack  was  again  made  on  the  2d  of  OClober,  in  which  the  allied 
forces  were  victorious,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Alkmaar ;  two  days  after  a 
very  ferious  engagement  took  place,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Englifh  and  Ruffians  were  obliged  to  refurae  their  former  pofition. 
The  failure  of  this  laid:  attack  of  the  allied  forces  rendered  it  impoffible  to 
procure  fubfiftence  for  an  army,  which  unable  either  to  extend  itfelf,  or  draw 
its  refources  from  the  country  it  had  in  its  poffeffion,  was  forced  to  receive 
by  the  way  of  the  fea  every  thing  neceffary  for  its  fupport.  The  duke  of 
York,  therefore,  affembled  a  council  of  war,  whofe  unanimous  opinion  it  was, 
that  the  army  could  no  longer  keep  that  advanced  pofition,  that  it  fhould  fall 
back  to  the  Zyp,  and  wait  the  further  orders  of  his  majefty.  An  armiftice 
was  foon  after  concluded  at  Alkmaar,  the  leading  articles  of  which  were, 
the  fucceffive  re-embarkation  of  the  allied  army,  the  re-eftablifhmtnt  of  the 
works  of  the  Helder,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  works  conftrudled  by  the 
Englifhand  Ruffian  army,  and  the  reftitution  of  8000  French  and  Batavian 
prisoners.  Thus  ended  this  ill  fated  expedition,  the  moft  confiderable  which 
has  been  undertaken  in  modern  times.  Although  the  chief  objeCt  for  which 
it  was  fitted  out,  was  not  attained,  yet  the  dreadful  blow  which  the  Dutch 
navy  received  was  of  infinite  importance  to  Britain,  and  was  faid,  with  what 
truth  we  cannot  determine,  to  have  amply  compenfated  her  for  the  great  ex» 
pence  neceffary  for  its  equipment. 

No  event  of  great  importance  occurred  in  the  hiftory  of  our  domeftic  af¬ 
fairs  after  this  period,  except  the  overtures  which  were  made  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  Britifh  Government,  and  the  legiflative  union  with  Ireland,  which  have 
been  both  fully  detailed  in  our  hiftories  of  France  and  Ireland. 

It  was  now  eight  years  fince  Britain  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  invidious  and  hoflile  defigns  of  France-  She  was  now  about  to  be 
affiulted  by  a  combination  of  the  northern  powers, who  in  contradiction  to  the 
whole  fyflem  of  maritime  jurifprudence,  as  acknowledged  and  praClifed  by 
the  nations  of  Europe,  quefiioned  her  right  of  fearching  neutral  veffels, 
thereby  aiming  an  indirect  blow  at  the  fuperiority  of  her  naval  power. 
They  affirmed  that  Britain  had  no  right  to  fearch  vefl’els  efcorted  by  a  (hip 
of  war,  that  being  deemed  a  fufficient  fecurity  that  the  convoy  contained  no 
contraband  goods ;  they  moreover  declared,  that  it  was  their  determined 
refolution,  if  Britain  refufed  to  agree  to  their  unreafonable  pretenfions,  to 
affert  their  right  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  Britain  would  be  awed  by  the  menaces  of 
this  hoftile  combination,  and  relinquifh  an  undoubted  right  fanClioned  by 
the  praftice  of  all  belligerent  nations,  cleaily  recognifed  and  enforced  in  the 
writings  of  the  moft  celebrated  civilians,  and  founded  on  the  plaineft  and 
moft  unalterable  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  But  while 
they  determined  to  refill  this  change  in  the  fyflem  of  maritime  jurifpru¬ 
dence,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  conciliate  the  different  powers  whofe 
rafhnefs  and  imprudence  was  about  to  kindle  the  flames  of  a  new  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  appeared  however,  determined  on  hoftility,  and  every  pacific 
overture  was  treated  with  negleCl,  and  even  contempt.  In  one  country  the 
fubjeCts  of  Great  Britain,  were  robbed  of  their  property,  detained  in  tedious 
imprifonment,  and  fubje&ed  to  the  caprices  of  a  cruel,  vindi&ive  and  unrea¬ 
fonable  tyrant. 
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While  Britain  was  threatened  with  this  hoftile  confederacy  abroad,  dif- 
wnion  and  diffenfion  diftrafted  her  councils  at  home.  The  fubjeft  of  catho¬ 
lic  emancipation,  which  occafioned  a  fchifm  in  her  cabinet,  was  faid  by  the 
party  who  refigned,  to  be  neceflary  to  complete  and  give  effect  to  the  meaf- 
fure  of  the  lrilh  Union,  which  without  extending  the  benefit  of  full  freedom 
to  the  catholics  wouldbeabafe  and  a  lifelefs  meafure.  Finding  it  impofiible 
at  prefent  to  obtain  this  object,  to  which  they  attached  fo  much  importance, 
they  did  not  think  it  confident  with  the  duty  they  owed  their  country,  any 
longer  to  maintain  refponfible  fituations  in  his  Majefty’s  councils.  They 
therefore  determined  to  give  in  their  refignation  as  foon  as  the  ftateof  pubhc 
bufinefs  would  allow.  Their  fuccdfors  were  Mr.  Addington,  Lord  Hawkef- 
bury,  Lord  Hobart,  Lord  Eldon,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  &c. 

The  new  miniltry  as  they  had  always  given  their  mol  decided  and  fire- 
nnous  fupport  to  the  meafuiea  purfued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  profeffed  to  have  the 
fame  views,  and  to  aft  upon  the  fame  principles.  They  repeatedly  affirmed 
that  the  difpute  with  the  northern  powers  was  fo  important  to  the  profperity 
and  to  the  glory  of  Britain,  that  it  could  neither  be  relinquifhed  nor  com. 
promiled,  thatlince  the  combined  powers  were  determined  to  prefift  in  their 
unwarrantable  pretenfions,  it  became  neceffary  for  Britain  to  affert  her  right 
by  force  of  arms.  A  formidable  fleet  was  afiembled  at  Yarmouth,  which 
was  entrufted  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  under  him  to  Lord  Nelfon  and  Rear 
admiral  Graves,  affifted  by  captains  inferior  to  none  in  the  Britifh  fleet,  for 
courage,  valour,  and  experience.  They  fet  fail  from  Yarmouth  on  the  12th 
of  March  at  day  break,  and  having  palled  the  found  on  the  30th  of  March, 
about  leven  o’clock  A.  M.  they  anchored  before  Copenhagen  at  12  the  fame 
day.  The  Danes  feemed  to  have  made  very  formidable  diipofitlons  They 
had  affembled  fhips  of  the  line,  pontoons,  galleys,  fire-fhips,  and  gun  boats  ; 
which  were  flanked  and  fupported  by  exteniive  batteries,  fome  of  which 
mounted  from  50  to  70  pieces  of  cannon.  They  were  attacked  by  12  fail 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  commanded  by  Lord  Nelfon.  The  battle 
commenced  at  10  o’clock  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  continued  with  unabated 
fury  for  four  hours ;  the  fire  on  both  fides  was  tremenduous.  The  refult 
was  the  capture  or  deftruftion  of  18  fail  of  Danifh  fhips  including  in  that 
number  feven  fail  of  the  line,  together  with  4000  men  killed  and  wounded. 
This  viftory  together  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  ftiuck  a  terror 
into  the  confederates,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  an  armifhce  for  four¬ 
teen  weeks,  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  final  fettlement  of  this  difpute. 

While  the  Britifh  arms  were  thus  acquiring  additional  lultre  before  Copen¬ 
hagen,  the  valour  and  courage  of  her  land  troops  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
crombie,  were  crowned  with  equal  glory  in  Egypt-  No  event  of  import¬ 
ance  took  place  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  in  that  country,  who  anchored  on  the  2d  of  March  in  Aboukir  bay.  A 
landing  waseffcfted  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  13th  a  battle  took  place,  when 
the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  On  the  2  lit  of  March 
they  advanced  with  their  whole  force,  confiding  of  1 1 ,000  men,  and  attacked 
the  Britifh  two  hours  before  day  break.  A  defperate  and  well  contellcd 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  French  were  completely  defeated,  with  the 
lofs  of  3000  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  conflift  was  obfiinate  and  bloody, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  not  effefted  without  confiderable  lofs  on  the 
part  of  the  Britifh.  What  chiefly  damped  the  joy  arifing  from  the  viftory, 
was  the  death  of  their  illuftrious  commander,  who  was  mortally  woundfd 
early  in  the  aftion.  His  fituation  was  not  known  till  after  the  battle,  when 
having  fainted  with  lofs  of  blood,  he  was  carried  on  board  lord  Keith’s  fhip 
where  be  died  eight  days  after  the  engagement.  The  confequences  of  this 
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battle  appear  to  have  been  decifive  as  to  the  fate  of  Egypt,  which  was  short- 
ly  after  evacuated  by  the  French. 

As  the,  communications  between  Britain  and  France  by  flags  of  truce,  had 
during  the  fummer  of  1801,  been  very  frequent,  it  was  generally  unaerftood 
that  a  negociation  between  the  two  countries  was  carrying  on  ;  but  iuch  was 
the  fecrecy  preferved  on  both  fides,  that  nothing  had  tranfpired  which  could 
lead  to  the  moll  diftant  conje&ure  refpefling  the  event,  farther  than  the  me¬ 
nacing  and  warlike  appearance  of  the  belligerent  pow  ers,  which  did  not  feein 
to  prefage  a  fpeedy  termination  to  the  calamities  of  war  ;  the  public  were 
therefore  filled  with  equal  joy  and  furprife,  when  it  was  announced  that  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  peace  had  been  figned  on  the  lit  of  OClober,  by  Lord  Hawkef- 
bury  on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  by  M.  Otto  on  the  part  of  France.  The 
joy  which  every  friend  of  his  country  felt  at  the  return  of  the  bleffings  of 
peace  was  however  fomewhat  damped,  when  it  became  known  that  all  our 
conquefts  with  the  exception  of  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  and  Trinidad 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  had  been  indifcriminately  facrificed  to  our  enemies.  A 
feries  of  fplendid  and  important  victories  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  our  coun¬ 
try  had  prepared  the  Britifh  nation  to  look  for  a  very  different  termination  to 
a  long  and  arduous  conteft  ;  and  it  is  impoilible  to  contemplate  without  re¬ 
gret  the  furrender  of  almoft  all  our  conquefts  into  the  hands  of  our  too 
powerful  rival  and  adverfarv  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  fhe  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  (Lengthen  herfclf  by  new  acquifitions  of  territory  and  more  important 
acceluons  of  power  :  her  means  of  carrying  on  a  newr  war  were  not  only 
increafed  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  her  refources  multiplied,  but  her 
influence  on  the  continent  was  fettled  and  confirmed. 

The  confequences  which  would  arifefrom  the  fignature  offuch  a  difgrace- 
ful  peace,  or  rather  as  it  was  juftly  termed,  an  infidious  and  hollow  truce, 
were  very  plainly  and  forcibly  predicted  by  a  party,  who  were  too  weak  iri 
political  influence  to  effect  any  change  in  public  meafures,  however  prevalent' 
in  talents,  and  in  all  thofe  great  qualities  which  render  men  fit  to  be  entrufted 
with  the  concerns  of  a  gieat  empire.  Their  predictions  were  very  rapidly 
verified.  The  enemy  were  not  flow  to  make  ufe  of  the  advantages  which  the 
peace  of  Amiens.gave  them  againff  Britain,  and  according  to  thofe  who  had 
the  beft  means  of  information  at  the  time,  their  conduCt  fubfequent  to  the 
ceffation  of  hoftilities,  was  one  uniform  fyftem  of  aggrefiion  and  infult. 
After  the  preliminaries  were  figned,  a  moil  tedious  and  procraftinated  nego¬ 
ciation  took  place,  in  which  demands  were  advanced  by  the  French  fo  info- 
lent  and  abfurd  that  they  mull  have  been  provoked  by  the  known  imbe- 
cillity  of  the  Englilh  miniftry.  Affairs  at  laft  came  to  a  crisis,  and  on  the 
8th  March  1  803,  a  meffage  was  fent  to  the  houfe  of  commons  intimating  a 
rupture  with  France,  and  the  confequent  necefiity  of  an  increafe  of  our  mill- 
taiy  and  naval  force 

AsBonaparte  had  all  along  threatened  invafion,and  feemed  to  reft  his  hopes 
chiefly  on  that  ground,  it  became  necefiary  to  'arrange  a  compreheniive 
fyftem  of  j national  defence.  But  it  was  fcarcely  to  be  expeCted  that  thofe 
who  had  terminated  our  differences  with  the  enemy  by  an  infecure  and 
hollow  truce,  and  had  infufed  contempt  and  diftruft  into  foreign  powers 
by  their  wavering  counsels,  and  by  the  indecilivc  and  contradictory  policy 
which  they  purfutd  ;  it  was  fcarcely  to  be  expeCled  that  they  would  aCl  upon 
enlarged  views  in  directing  or  difpufing  the  reiources  of  the  country  fo  as  to 
aCt  with  the  greateft  poflible  effeCt  again!!  the  common  enemy  ;  or  that  they 
could  look  with  one  comprehenfive  glance  at  the  whole  of  a  great  and  compli¬ 
cated  fyftem,  fo  as  to  arrange  all  its  fubordinate  parts  in  perfeCt  harmony 
with  each  other,  that  they  might  neither  joflle  nor  jar  when  the  whole  war 
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put  in  motion,  but  that  they  might  gradually  confolidate  into  a  durable  edi¬ 
fice  of  national  fecurity.  Accordingly  their  views  were  groveling  and  nar¬ 
row  ;  their  plans  countera&ed  each  others  operation,  and  were  to  the  laft  de¬ 
gree  vexatious  and  oppreflive,  crufhing  by  the  inequality  of  their  preffiire  the 
energies  of  the  country  inftead  of  calling  them  forth.  The  confequence  has 
been  the  negleft  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  creation  of  a  force,  limited  in 
its  fervice,  and  dubious  in  its  chara&er,  and  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
very  far  inferiourin  efficiency  to  regular  troops.  By  purfuing  this  fyftem,  be¬ 
gun  under  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Addington,  and  continued  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  exertions  of  Britain  are  limited  to  defensive  warfare,  to  which  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  definite  limit. 

Genealogical  List  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain. 

George  William  Frederic  III.  born  June  4,  1738;  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  elector  of  Hanover,  October,  26,  1760;  and  married,  Sept  8,1761, 
to  the  princefs  Sophia  Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  born  May  16,  1744,  crowned 
September  22,  1761,  and  now  have  ifiue: 

1  George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  12,,  1762.  Married  April 
8,  1795,  toller  highnefs  the  princefs  Caroline  of  Brunlwick,.;  has  iffue  7,Jan.l796,  a  prin- 

Cefs - 2  Prince  Frederic,  born  Auguft  16,  1763,  eleAedbilhop  of  Ofnaburgh,  February 

27,  1764,  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  November  7,  1784.  K.  G.  and  K.  B.  married 

Sept  29  1791-  Frederica  Charloita  Ulrica-Catherina, Princefs  Royal  of  Pruflia- - 3.  Prince 

William  Henry,  born  Auguft  21,  1765,  created  duke  of  Clarence,  K  G.  and  K  P.— 4. 
Charlotte  Augulla  Matilda,  Princefs  Royal  of  England,  born  September  29,  1766.  Mar¬ 
ried  18  April  1797,  to  his  ferene  highntfs  Frederic  Charles  William,  hereditary  prince  of 
Wirtembei  g 5.  Prince  Edward,  born  November  2,  1 767 6.  Princefs  Aiigufta  So¬ 
phia,  born  November-8, 1768. - 7.  Princefs  Elizabeth,  born  May  22, 1770 - 8.  Prince 

Euieft  Aui'tiftus,  born  June  3,1771 - 9.  Prince  Frederic  Auguftus,  born  January  27  1773. 

- 10.  Prince  Adolphus  Frederic,  born  February  24,  1774 - 11.  Princefs  Mary,  bom 

April  25,4776 - 12.Prir.cefs  Sophia,  born  November  3,  1777 - 13.  Princefs  Amelia, 

born  Auguft  7,  1783. 


WALE  S. 

v  .  ,  . '  ' 

THOUGH  this  principality  is  politically  included  in  England,  yet  as  it 
has  diftin&ion  in  language  and  manners,  I  have,  in  conformity  with 
common  cuftom,  affigned  it  a  feparate  article. 

Extent  and  Situation; 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  130I  «  $  51  and  54  North  latitude. 

Breadth  96  j  £2,41  and  4*56  Well  longitude. 

Area  in  fquare  miles  7011. 

Name  and  language.]  The  Welch,  according  to  the  beft  antiquaries, 
are  defendants  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  made  a  fettlement  in  England  about 
fourfeore  years  before  the  firft  defeent  of  Julius  Csefar,  and  thereby  obtained 
the  name  of  Galles  or  Wales  (the  G.  and  W.  being  promifeuoufly  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Britons),  that  is,  Strangers.  Their  language  has  a  firong  affinity 
with  the  Celtic  or  Phoenician,  and  is  highly  commended  for  its  pathetic  and 
deferiptive  powers  by  thofe  who  underftand  it. 
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Boundaries.]  Wales  was  formerly  of  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  prefent„ 
being  bounded  only  by  the  Severn  and  the  Dee  ;  but  after  .the  Saxons  had 
made  themfelves  matters  of  all  the  plain  country,  the  Welch,  or  ancient 
Britons,  were  that  up  within  more  narrow  bounds,  and  obliged  gradually  to 
retreat  wedward.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  the  Saxons  ever  made  any 
farther  conqoefts  in  their  country  than  Monmouthfhire  and  Herefordthire, 
which  are  now  reckoned  part  of  England.  This  country  is  divided  into  four 
circuits.  See  England. 

Climate,  soil,  and  wafer.]  The  feafons  are  pretty  much  the  fame  as 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is  fharp,  but  wholefome. 
The  foil  of  Wales,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  is  moilntainous,  but  contains 
rich  vallies,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  corn.  Wales  con¬ 
tains  many  quarries  of  free-done  and  flate,  feveral  mines  of  lead,  and 
abundance  cf  coal  pits.  This  country  is  well  fupplied  with  wholefome  fprings  ; 
and  its  chief  rivers  are  the  Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the  Severn, 
the  Elwy,  and  the  Alen,  which  furnilh  Flint fliire  with  great  quantities 
offifti. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  the  mountains  of  this 
Country.  Snowdown,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  and  Plinlimmon,  which  lies  part¬ 
ly  in  Montgomery  and  partly  in  Cardiganfhire,  are  the  moil  famous ;  and  their 
mountainous  fituation  greatly  afiifted  the  natives  in  making  fo  noble  and  long 
a  druggie  againil  tire  Roman,  Anglo  Saxon,  and  Norman  powers. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro  1  In  thcfe  particulars  Wales  differs 
ductjons  by  sea  and  land,  j  little  from  England.  Their  horfes  are 
fmaller  but  can  endure  vafl  fatigue,  and  their  black  cattle  are  fmallev  likewife, 
but  excellent  beef,  and  their  cows  are  remarkable  for  yielding  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  milk.  Great  numbers  of  goats  feed  on  the  mountains.  As  for  the 
other  production  of  Wales,  fee  England  and  Scotland.  Some  very  prornifing 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  andiron,  have  been  difcovered  in  Wales.  The 
Welch  filver  may  be  known  by  its  being  damped  with  the  oftrich  feathers, 
the  badge  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Po  pulation,  inhabitants,  f  The  inhabitants  of  Wales  are  fuppofed 
manners,  and  customs,  y  to  amount  to  about  200,000,  and  though 
not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are  provided  with  ail  the  neceffaries  and  many 
of  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  land-tax  of  Wales  brought  in  fome 
years  ago,  about  forty-three  thoufand  feveu  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds 
a  year.  The  Welch  are,  if  poffible,  more  jealous  of  their  liberties  than 
the  Englifh,  and  far  more  irafcible,  but  their  anger  foon  abates ;  and  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  finceiity  and  fidelity.  They  are  very  fond  of  carry¬ 
ing  back  their  pedigrees  to  the  mod  remote  antiquity  ;  but  we  have  no 
criterion  f<v  the  authenticity  of  their  manufcripts,  fome  of  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  coeval  with  the  incarnation.  It  is  however  certain,  that  great 
part  of  their  hidory,  efpecially  the  ecclefiadical,  is  more  ancient,  and  better 
atteded,  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Wales  was  formerly  famous  for 
its  bards  and  poets,  particularly  Thaleffin,  who  lived  about  the  year  450, 
and  whofe  works  were  certainly  extant  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
clearly  evince,  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
hidory  which  makes  the  prefent  Welch  the  defendants  of  the  ancient  Tro¬ 
jans.  This  poetical  genius  feems  to  have  induenced  the  ancient  Welch  with 
an  enthufiafm  for  independency,  for  which  reafon  Edward  I.  is  faid  to  have 
made  a  general  maffacre  of  the  bards  ;  an  inhumanity  which  was  charafterif- 
tical  of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  Welch  may  be  called  an  unmixed  peo¬ 
ple,  as  may  be  proved  by  their  keeping  up  the  ancient  hofpitality,  and  their 
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ftri&  adherence  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  manners.  This  appears  even  among 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  in  other  countries  commonly  follow  the  ftream  of 
falhion.  We  are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gen. 
try  of  Wales  do  not  comply  with  the  modes  and  manner  of  living  in  England 
and  France.  All  the  better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpeak  the  Englilh  language, 
though  numbers  of  them  underftand  the  Welch. 

Religion.]  I  have  already  mentioned  the  malfacre  of  the  Welch  clergy 
by  Auguftine,  the  popiih  apoftle  of  England,  becaufe  they  would  not  con- 
form  to  the  Romilh  ritual.  Wales,  after  that,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  pet¬ 
ty  princes,  who  were  often  weak  and  credulous.  The  Romilh  clergy  infinu- 
ated  themfelves  into  their  favour,  by  their  pretended  power  of  abfolving  them 
from  crimes;  and  the  Welch,  when  their  ancient  clergy  were  extindt,  confor¬ 
med  themfelves  to  the  religion  of  Rome.  The  Welch  clergy,  in  general,  are 
but  poorly  provided  for ;  and  in  many  of  the  country  congregations  they 
preach  both  in  Welch  and  Englilh.  Their  poverty  was  formerly  a  vaft  difeour- 
agement  to  religion  and  learning,  but  the  meafures  taken  by  the  fociety  for 
propagating  chriltian  knowledge  has  in  a  great  degree  removed  the  reproach 
of  ignorance  from  the  poorer  fort  of  the  Welch.  In  the  year  1 749,  a  hundred 
and  forty-two  fchoolmafters  were  employed  to  remove  from  place  to  place  for 
the  inftru&ion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  fcholars  amounted  to  74,264. 
No  people  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  more,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  their 
abilities,  than  the -Welch  have  done  by  a£ls  of  national  munificence.  They 
print  at  a  vaft  expehce,  Bibles,  Common  prayers,  and  other  religious  books, 
and  diftributc  them  gratis  to  the  poorer  fort.  Few  of  their  towns  are  unpro¬ 
vided  with  a  free-fchool 

The  eftablilhed  religion  in  Wales  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  but 
the  common  people  in  many  places  are  fo  teuacious  of  their  ancient  cus¬ 
toms,  that  they  retain  feverai  of  the  Romilh  fuperftitions,  and  lome  ancient 
families  among  them  are  ftill  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  Wales 
abounds  with  Romilh  priefts  in  difguife.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  princi¬ 
pality  contains  great  numbers  of  protellant  diflenters. 

For  Bishopricks  (See  England).  We  are  to  obferve  that  in  the  former 
times,  Wales  contained  more  bilhopricks  than  it  does  now ;  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Norman  invafion,  the  religious  foundations  there  far  exceeded  the 
wealth  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  principality. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Walts  was  a  feat  of  learning,  at  a 
veary  early  period ;  but  it  fuffered  an  eclipfe  by  the  repeated  malTacres  of 
the  bards  and  clergy.  WicklilEl'm  took  (hetter  in  Wales,  when  it  was  per¬ 
fected  in  England.  The  Welch  and.  Scotch  difpute  about  the  nativity 
of  certain  learned  men,  particularly  four  of  the  name  of  Gildas.  Giraldus 
Cainbrenfis,  whofe  hiftory  was  pubiilhed  by  Camden,  was  certainly  a  Welch¬ 
man  ;  and  Leland  mentions  fevtral  learned  men  of  the  fame  country,  who 
fiounlhtd  before  the  Reformation.  The  difcovery  of  the  famous  king 
Arthur’s  and  his  wile’s  burying  place  was  owing  to  fome  lines  of  Thalieffin, 
which  were  repeated  before  Henry  II.  of  England,  by  a  Welch  bard. 
Since  the  Reformation,  Wales  has  produced  leveral  excellent  antiquaries 
and  divines.  Among  the  latter  were  Hugh  Broughton,  and  Hugh  Hol¬ 
land,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fuller  in  his  Wor¬ 
thies.  Among  the  former  were  feverai  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Llhuyd, 
particularly  the  author  of  that  invaluable  work  the  Archceologia.  Row¬ 
land,  the  learned  author  of  the  Mona  Antiqua,  was  likewife  a  Welchman  ; 
as  was  that  great  ftatefman  and  prelate,  the  lord  keeper  Williams,  archbilhop 
of  York  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  Alter  all,  we  muft  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  great  merit  of  the  Welch  learning,  in  former  times*  lay  in  the 
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knowledge  of  the  antiquity,  language,  and  hiflory  of  their  own  country* 
Wales,  notwithftanding  all  that  Dr.  Hicks,  and  other  antiquaries,  have 
faid  to  the  contrary,  furnifhed  the  Anglo  Saxons  with  an  alphabet.  This 
is  clearly  demonftrated  by  Mr.  Llhuyd,  in  his  Welch  preface  to  his  Ar- 
cbaeologia,  and  is  confirmed  by  various  monumental  infcriptions  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  authority.  (See  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua).  1  mud  not,  however, 
omit  the  excellent  hidory  of  Henry  VIII.  written  by  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  date  of  literature  among  the  Welch,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay,  that  fome  of  them  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  that  many  of  their  clergy  are  excellent  fcholars.  The  Welch 
Pater  noder  is  as  follows  : 

-  Ein  Tad ,  yr  hum  <wyt  yn  y  nefoedd,  JanBeiddier  dy  entu  ;  deud  by  deyrnas  ; 
lydded  dy  eutyllus  ar  y  adaear,  megit  y  maeyn  nefoed :  dyro  i  ny  heddyiu  ein  bar  a 
beynyddiol ;  a  maddeu  i  ni' ein  dyledion ,  fel  y  maddewwn  tit  i'n  dyledzvyr  ;  ac  nac 
artuain  ni  i  brofcdigaeth,  eithr  givared  ni  rhag  dr-tug  ;  canys  eiddot  ti  yw’r  de- 
yrnas,  a'r  gallu,  a'r gugoniant  yneos  oefoedd.  Amen. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other!  Wales  contains  no  cities  or 

edifices,  public  and  private.  3  towns  that  are  remarkable 

either  for  populoufnefs  or  magnificence.  Beaumaris  is  the  chief  town  of 
Anglefey*,  and  has  a  harbour  for  (hips.  Brecknock  trades  in  clothing, 
Cardigan  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lead  and 
filver  mines.  Caermarthen  has  a  large  bridge,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
two  (heriffs,  and  aldermen,  who  wear  lcarlet  gowns,  and  other  enfigns  of  date. 
Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and  tradelmen  ;  and  part  of  the 
country  is  fo  fertile  and  pleafant,  that  it  is  called  Little  England.'  The  other  | 
towns  of  Wales  have  nothing  particular.  I  am  however  to  obfetve,  that 
Wales,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  country  than 
it  is  at  prefent ;  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  fortification,  yet  many  of 
its  old  cadles  are  fo  drongly  built,  and  fo  well  fituated,  that  they  might  be 
turned  into  drong  forts  by  a  little  expence  :  witncfs  the  vigorous  defence 
which  many  of  them  made  in  the  civil  wars,  between  Charles  1.  and  his 
parliament. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  Wales  abounds  in  remains  of  anti- 
natural  and  artificial.  j  quity.  Several  of  its  cattles  are  du- 
pendoufly  large  ;  and  in  feme,  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture  are 
plainly  difcernible.  The  architecture  of  others  is  doubtful ;  and  fome  appear 
to  be  partly  Britidi,  and  partly  Roman.  In  Brecknockdiire  are  fome  rude 
fculptures,  upon  a  done  fix  feet  high,  called  the  Maiden-done ;  but  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Druidical  inditutions,  and  plaoies  of  word'.ip,  are  chiefly  difeer- 
nible  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who 
deferibes  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  Druidical  rites  and  religion. 
Cherphilly  caflle  in  Glamorganfhire  is  faid  to  have  been  the  larged  in  Great 
Britain,  excepting  Windfor  ;  and  the  remains  of  it  (hew  it  to  have  been  a 
mod  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round  tower  has  fallen  quite  down,  but 
the  other  overhangs  its  bads  more  than  nine  feet,  and  is  as  great  a  curiofity 
as  the  leaning  tower  of  Pifa  in  Italy. 

Among 

*  The  ifle  of  Anglefca,  which  is  the  mod  weftern  county  of  North  Wales,  is  furround- 
ed  on  all  (ides  by  the  Irilh  lea,  except  on  the  louth-eail,  where  it  is  divided  from  Britain 
by  a  narrow  (trait  called  Meueu,  which  in  fome  places  may  be  palled  on  foot  at  low  water, 
the  ifiand  is  about  24  miles  long,  and  18  broad,  and  contains  74  parilhes.  It  was  the  ancient  ' 
feat  of  the  BriCiJh  Druids, 
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Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country  are  the  following.  At  a 
fmall  village  called  Newton,  in  Glamorganfhire,  is  a  remarkable  fpring  nigh 
the  fea,  which  ebbs  and  flows  contrary  to  the  fea.  In  Merionethfhire  is  Ka- 
d«r  Idris,  a  mountain  remarkable  for  its  height,  which  affords  variety  of  Al¬ 
pine  plants.  In  Flintfhire  is  a  famous  well,  know  n  by  the  name  of  St.  Wene- 
fred’s  well,  at  which,  according  to  the  legendary  tales  of  the  common  people, 
miraculous  cures  have  been  performed.  The  fpring  boils  with  vaft  impetuo- 
fity  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  formed  into  a  beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered  with 
a  rich  arch  Supported  by  pillars,  and  the  roof  is  mod  exquifitely  carved  in  {lone. 
Over  the  fpring  is  alfo  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  in  a 
very  ruinous  ftate.  King  James  II.  paid  a  vifit  to  the  well  of  St.  Wenefred 
in  1686,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  piety  by  a  prefent  which  was  made  him  of  v 
the  very  fhift  in  which  his  great  grandmother,  Mary  Stuart,  loll  her  Head. 
The  fpring  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  fined  in  the  Britifh  dominions  ;  and 
by  two  different  trials  and  calculations  lately  made,  is  found  to  fling  out  about 
twenty  one  tons  of  water  in  a  minute.  It  never  freezes,  or  fcarcely  varies  in 
the  quantity  of  water  in  droughts,  or  after  the  greateft  rains.  After  a  violent 
fall  of  wet,  it  becomes  difcoloured  by  a  wheyifh  tinge.  The  fmall  town  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  well,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Holywell.  In  Caernarvonfhire 
is  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmawr,  acrofsthe  edge  of  which  the  public  road 
lies,  andoccafions  no  fmall  terror  to  many  travellers ;  from  one  hand  the  im¬ 
pending  rock  feems  ready  every  minute  to  crufh  them  to  pieces  ;  and  the  great 
precipice  below,  which  hangs  over  the  fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and  till  very  lately, 
when  a  wall  was  raifed  on  the  fide  of  the  road,  fo  full  of  danger,  that  one  falfe 
ftep  was  of  difmal  confequence.  Snowdown  hill  is  by  triangular  meafurement 
1240  yards  perpendicular  height. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pleafing  profpeCts  and  piCturefque  views 
in  Wales  ;  and  this  country  is  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious 
traveller. 

Commerce  and  manun actures.]  The  Welch  are  on  a  footing  as  to 
their  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  many  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  Their  trade  is  moftly  inland,  or  with  England,  into  which  they 
import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milfordhaven,  which  is  reckoned  the  finell 
in  Europe,  lies  in  Pembrokefhire ;  but  the  Welch  have  hitherto  reaped  no 
great  benefit  from  it,  though  of  late  confiderable  fums  have  been  granted  by 
parliament  for  its  fortification.  It  lies  under  two  capital  difadvantages, 
the  firft  is,  that  by  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Englifh  marine,  a 
bold  attempt  of  an  enemy  might  totally  defiroy  the  (hipping,  however  ftrongly 
they  may  be  defended  by  walls  and  forts.  The  fame  objection  however  lies 
to  every  harbour  that  contains  (hips  of  war  and  merchantmen.  The  fecond, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  difadvantage  it  lies  under,  is  the  ftrosg  oppofition  to 
rendering  it  the  capital  harbour  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  muff  meet  with  in 
parliament  from  the  numerous  Cornifh  and  Weil  country  members,  the  benefit 
of  whofe  efiates  muff  be  greatly  leffened  by  the  difufe  of  Plymouth  and 
Portfmouth,  and  other  harbours.  The  town  of  Pembroke  employs  near  200 
merchant  {hips,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade.  In  Breck- 
riockfliire  are  feveral  woollen  manufactures  ;  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on 
a  great  coal  trade  with  England,  and  even  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  government/  Wale9  was  united,  and  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  when,  by  aCt  of  parliament, 
the  government  of  it  was  modelled  according  to  the  Englilh  forms  :  all  laws, 
cultoms,  and  tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England,  being  abrogated,  and  the 
inhabitants  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  Englifh  liberties  and  privi- 
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leges,  particularly  that  of  fending  members  to  parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for 
every  {hire,  and  a  burgefs  for  every  {hire-town,  except  Merioneth.  By  the 
34th  and  35th  of  the  fame  reign,  there  were  ordained  four  feveral  circuits  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  faid  fhires,  each  of  which  was  to  include 
three  {{tires ;  fo  that  the  chief  juftice  of  Chefter  has  under  his  jurifdi&ion,  the 
three  feveral  fhires  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Montgomery.  The  {hires  of  Caer¬ 
narvon,  Merioneth,  and  Anglefey,  are  under  the  juftices  of  North  Wales. 
Thofe  of  Caermarthen,  Pembrokefliire,  and  Cardigan,  have  alfo  their  juftices; 
as  have  likewife  thofe  of  Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  Glamorgan.  By  the  18th 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  other  juftice  affiftant  was  ordained  to  the  former  juf¬ 
tices  ;  fo  that  now  every  one  of  the  faid  four  circuits  has  two  juftices,  viz. 
one  chief  juftice,  and  a  fecond  juftice-affiftant. 

Revenues.]  As  to  the  revenues,  the  crown  has  a  certain,  though  fmall 
property,  in  the  product  of  the  filver  or  lead  mines ;  but  it  is  faid  that  the 
revenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales  from  his  principality,  does  not  exceed 
7  or  8000!.  a  year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  differ  from  thofe  of  England, 
only  by  the  addition  of  a  label  of  three  points.  His  cap,  or  badge  of  oftrich 
feathers,  was  occafioned  by  a  trophy  of  that  kind,  which  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  took  from  the  king  of  Bohemia,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Poi&iers,  and  the  motto  is  Ich  dlen ,  I  ferve.  St.  David,  commonly  called 
St.  Taffy,. is  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  Welch,  and  his  badge  is  a  leek,  which  is 
worn  on  his  day,  the  1  ft  of  March,  and  for  which  various  reafons  have  been 
afiigned. 

History.]  The  ancient  hiftory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  petty  princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were  fovereign  and  in¬ 
dependent,  appears  from  the  Englifh  hiftory.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
three  different  tribes  of  Britons,  the  Silures,  the  Dimetae,  and  the  Ordovices. 
Thefe  people  cut  out  fo  much  work  for  the  Romans,  that  they  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  entirely  fubdued  ;  yet  part  of  their  country,  as  appears 
from  the  ruins  of  caftles,  was  bridled  by  garrifons.  T  hough  the  Saxons,  as 
hath  been  already  obferved,  conquered  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Here¬ 
ford,  yet  they  never  penetrated  farther,  and  the  Welch  remained  an  indepen¬ 
dent  people,  governed  by  their  own  princes  and  their  own  laws.  About  the 
year  870,  Roderic,  king  of  Wales,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  fons  ; 
and  the  names  of  thefe  divifions  were,  Demetia,  or  South  Wales ;  Povefia, 
or  Powis-land  :  and  Venedotia,  or  North  Wales.  This  divifion  gave  a  mor- 
tal  blow  to  the  independency  of  Wales.  About  the  year  1 1 12,  Henry  I.  of 
England  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales,  to  ferve  as 
a  barrier  to  England,  none  of  the  Welch  princes  being  powerful  enough  to 
oppofe  them.  They  made,  however,  many  vigorous  and  brave  attempts 
againft  the  Norman  kings  of  England,  to  maintain  their  liberties  :  and  even 
the  Engliffi  hiflorians  admit  the  injuftice  of  their  claims.  In  1237,  the  crown 
of  England  Was  firft  fupplied  with  a  handle  for  the  future  conqueft  of  Wales; 
their  old  and  infirm  prince  Llewellin,  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  the  perfecutions 
of  his  undutiful  Ton  Griffyn,  having  put  himfelf  under  fubje&ion  and  homage 
to  king  Henry  III. 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.  who  refolved 
to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales, 
difdaining  the  fubje&ion  to  which  old  Llewellin  had  fubmitted,  Edward 
railed  an  irrefiftible  army  at  a  prodigious  expence,  with  which  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  Flint,  and  taking  poffefiion  of  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  he  drove  the 
Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  obliged  them  to  fubmtt  to  pay  a 
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tribute.  The  Welch,  however,  made  feveral  efforts  under  young  Lleweilin  ; 
but  at  laft,  in  1285,  he  was  killed  iii  battle.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  David,  the  laft  independent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  falling  into  Edward’s 
hands  through  treachery,  was  by  him  moft  barbaroully  and  unjultly  hanged  ; 
and  Edward,  from  that  time  pretended  that  Wales  was  annexed  to  his  crown 
of  England.  It  was  about  this  time,  probably,  that  Edward  perpetrated  the 
inhujnan  nr  ffacre  of  the  Welch  bards.  Perceiving  that  his  cruelty  was  not 
fufficient  to  complete  his  conquell,  he  fent  his  queen  in  the  year  )  282,  to 
be  delivered  in  Caernarvon  cattle,  that  the  Welch  having  a  prince  born  among 
themlebes,  might  the  more  readily  recognize  his  authority.  This  ptince 
was  the  unhappy  Edward  II.  and  from  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  has 
always  lince  delcendcd  to  the  eldeit  ions  of  the  Englifh  kings.  Phe  lnftory 
of  Wales  and  England  becomes  now  the  lame,  it  is  proper,  however  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  always  found  it  their  intereft  to  foothe 
the  Welch  with  particular  marks  of  their  regard.  Their  eldeft  tons  not  only 
held  the  titular  dignity,  but  actually  kept  a  court  at  Ludlow ;  and  a  re¬ 
gular  council,  with  a  prelident,  was  named  by  the  crown,  for  the  admimi- 
tration  of  the  principality.  This  was  thought  fo  neceffary  a  piece  of  policy, 
that  when  Henry  VIII.  had  no  fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  princefs 
of  Wales. 


ISLE  OF  M  A  N. 

THE  Mona  mentioned  by  Tacitus  was  the  ifle  of  Anglefea,  not  this 
ifland.  Some  think  it  takes  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  Mang  (or 
among)  becaufe  lying  iu  St.  George’s  Channel,  it  is  almoft  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  Irom  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but  Mona 
feems  to  have  been  a  generical  name  with  the  ancients  for  any  detached 
iiland.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  rather  more  than  thirty  miles,  its 
breadth  from  eight  to  fifteen  ;  and  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is 
fifty-tour  degrees  fixteen  minutes  north.  It  is  faid  that  on  a  clear  day  the 
three  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from  this  ifland.  The  air  is  whole- 
forne,  and  the  climate,  only  making  an  allowance  for  the  fuuation,  pretty 
much  the  fame  as  that  in  the  north  of  England,  from  which  it  does  not  differ 
much  in  other  refpe&s.  The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and  the  champaign 
fruitful  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  roots,  and  pulfe.  The  ridge 
of  mountains,  which,  as  it  were,  divide  the  ifland,  both  prote&s  and  ferti¬ 
lizes  the  vallies,  where  there  is  good  pallurage.  The  better  fort  of  inhabitants 
have  good  fizeable  horfes,  and  afmall  kind,  which  is  fwift  and  hardy;  nor 
are  they  troubled  with  any  noxious  animals.  The  coatts  abound  with  fea- 
fowl ;  and  the  puffins  which  breed  in  rabbit  holes,  are  almoft  a  lump  of  fat, 
and  efteemed  very  delicious.  It  is  faid  that  this  ifland  abounds  with  iron, 
lead,  and  copper  mines,  though  unwrought ;  as  are  the  quarries  of  marble, 
Hate,  and  ftone. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  contains  feventeen  parifhes,  and  four  towns  on  the  fea 
coafts.  Cattle-town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  the  feat  of  its 
government ;  Peele  of  late  years  begins  to  flourifh  ;  Douglas  has  the  belt 
market  and  beft  trade  in  the  ifland,  and  is  the  richelt  and  moft  populous 
town,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  fine  mole,  extending  into 
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the  fea ;  Ramfey  has  likewife  a  confiderable  commerce,  on  account  of  its 
fpacious  bay,  in  which  fhips  may  ride  fafe  from  -all  winds  excepting  the 
north  eaft.  The  reader,  by  throwing  his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how  con¬ 
veniently  this  ifland  is  fituated  for  being  the  ftorehoufe  of  f.nugglers,  which 
it  was  till  within  thefe  few  years,  to  the  inexprefiible  prejudice  of  his  majefty’s 
revenue;  and  this  necefiarily  leads  us  to  touch  upon  the  hiftory  of  the 
ifland. 

During  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  on  the  feas,  whom  1  have 
before  mentioned,  this  fland  was  their  rendezvous,  and  their  chief  force  was 
here  collected ;  from  whence  they  annoyed  the  Hebrides,  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland.  The  kings  of  Man  are  often  mentioned  in  hiftory ;  and 
though  we  have  no  regular  account  of  their  fucceflion,  and  know  but  a 
few  of  their  names,  yet  they  undoubtedly  were  for  fome  ages  matters  of  thofe 
feas.  About  the  year  1263,  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  a  fpirited 
prince,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  laid  claim  to  the  fuperiority  of  Man, 
and  obliged  Owen  or  John,  its  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  paramount. 

It  feems  to  have  continued,  either  tributary  or  in  property  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.  and  the  kings  of  England,  from 
that  time,  exercifed  the  fuperiority  over  the  iflands  ;  though  we  find  it  ftill 
poflefled  by  the  pofterity  of  its  Danifh  princes,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  who  difpofftfled  the  laft  queen  of  the  ifland,  and  beftowed  it  on  his 
favourite,  Montague,  earl  of  Salifbury.  Elis  family  honours  and  eftate 
being  forfeited,  Henry  IV.  beftowed  Man,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
bifhopric,  firft  upon  the  Northumberland  family,  and  that  being  forfeited, 
upon  Sir  John  Stanley,  vvhofe  pofterity,  the  earls  of  Derby,  enjoyed  it,  till, 
by  failure  of  heirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Athol,  who  married 
the  After  of  the  laft  lord  Derby.  Reafons  of  ftate  rendered  it  neceffary  for 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  purchafe  the  cuftoms  and  the  ifland  from 
the  Athol  family ;  and  the  bargain  was  completed  by  70,0001.  being 
paid  to  the  duke  in  1764.  The  duke,  however,  retains  his  territorial 
property  in  the  ifland,  though  the  form  of  its  government  is  altered ;  and 
the  king  has  now  the  fame  rights,  powers,  and  prerogatives,  as  the  duke  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants,  alfo,  retain  many  of  their  ancient  conftitu- 
tions  and  cuftoms. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
bifhep  of  Sodor  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  rights  and  pre-eminences 
of  the  other  bifhops,  but  does  not  fit  in  the  Britifh  houfe  of  peers  ;  his 
fee  never  having  been  erected  into  an  Englifh  barony.  One  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  prelates  who  ever  adorned  the  epilcopal  charadter,  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilfon,  bifhop  cf  Man,  who  prefided  over  that  diocefe  upwards  of  fifty- 
feven  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1755,  aged  ninety-three.  He  was  emi¬ 
nently  diftinguifhed  for  the  piety  and  exempiarinefs  of  his  life,  his  bene¬ 
volence  and  hofpitality,  and  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  happinefs  of  . 
the  people  entrufted  to  his  care.  Ele  encouraged  agriculture,  eftablifhed 
fchools  for  the  inlirudtion  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
tranflated  fome  of  his  devotional  pieces  into  the  Manks  language,  to  renderv 
them  more  generally  ulerul  to  them,  and  founded  parochial  libraries  in  every 
parifh  in  his  diocefe.  Some  of  his  notions  refptdling  government  and  church 
difcipline  were  not  of  the  moll  liberal  kind  ;  but  his  failings  were  fo  few, 
and  his  virtues  fo  numerous  and  confpicuous,  that  he  was  a  great  blefling  to 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature.  Cardinal  Fleury  had  fo 
much  veneration  for  his  charadler,  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  he  obtained  an 
order  from  the  court  of  France,  that  no  privateer  of  that  nation  fhould  ravage 
the  Ifle  of  Man. 
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The  ecclefiaftical  government  is  well  kept  up  in  this  ifland,  and  the  livings 
are  comfortable.  The  language,  which  is  called  the  Manks,  and  is  fpokea 
by  the  common  people,  is  radically  Erfe,  or  Irifh,  but  with  a  mixture  of  o- 
ther  languages.  The  New  Teftament  and  the  Common  Prayer  Book  have 
been  tranflated  into  the  Manks  language.  The  natives,  who  amount  to  above 
20,000,  are  inoffeufive,  charitable,  and  hofpitable.  The  better  fort  live  in 
ftone  houfes,  and  the  poorer  in  thatched  ;  and  their  ordinary  bread  is  made 
of  oatmeal.  Their  products  for  exportation  confift  of  wool,  hides,  and  tal¬ 
low  ;  which  they  exchange  with  foieign  (hipping  for  commodities  they  may 
have  oecafion  for  from  other  parts.  Before  the  South  promontory  of  Man, 
is  a  little  ifland  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and 
feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  two  furlongs  broad. 

This  ifland  affords  fome  curioflties  which  may  amufe  an  antiquary.  They 
confift  chiefly  of  Runic  fepulcliral  infcriptions  and  monuments  of  ancieut 
brafs  daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  that  metal,  and  partly  of  pure  gold, 
which  are  fometimes  dug  up,  and  feem  to  indicate  the  fplendor  of  its  ancient 
poffeffors. 


ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

THIS  ifland  is  fituated  oppoflte  the  ccaft  of  Hampfliire,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  feven  miles ;  it 
is  confidered  as  part  of  the  country  of  Southampton,  and  is  within  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Winchefter.  Its  greateft  length,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft, 
meafures  nearly  twenty-three  miles  ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  above 
th.rteen.  1  he  air  is  in  general  healthy,  particularly  the  fuuthern  parts: 
the  foil  is  various,  but  lo  great  is  its  fertility,  it  was  many  years  ago  compu¬ 
ted,  that  more  wheat  was  grown  here  in  one  year,  than  could  be  confumed 
by  the  inhabitants  in  eight  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  its  prefent  produce,  un¬ 
der  the  great  improvements  of  agriculture,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  land 
lately  brought  into  tillage,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increafe  of  po¬ 
pulation.  A  range  of  hills,  which  affords  fine  pafture  for  (heep,  extends 
from  eaft  to  weft,  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  The  interior  parts 
of  the  ifland,  as  weil  as  its  extremities,  afford  a  great  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  ar.d  pidlurefque  profpedis,  not  only  in  the  paitoral,  but  alfo  in  the  great 
and  romantic  ftyle.  Of  thefe  beauties  the  gentlemen  of  the  ifland  have  avail¬ 
ed  themfelves,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  the  iituation  of  their  houles,  as  in  their 
other  improvements.  Lomeftic  fowls  and  poultry  are  bred  here  in  great 
numbers  ;  the  outward  bound  (hips  and  veffeis  at  Spithead,  the  Mother-bank, 
and  Cowes,  commonly  furnifhing  themfelves  from  this  ifland. 

Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  landfcapes  of  this  ifland,  that  it  has  been  called  the  garden  of 
England  :  it  has  fome  very  fine  gentlemen’s  feats  ;  and  it  is  often  viflted  by 
parties  of  pleafure  on  account  of  its  delightful  fcenes. 

1  he  ifland  is  divided  into  th.rty  parifties  ;  and,  according  to  a  very  accu¬ 
rate  calculation  made  in  the  year  •  7 7 7»  the  inhabitants  then  amounted  to 
eight  en  thoufand  and  twenty-four,  exclufive  of  the  troops  quartered  there- 
Moft  of  the  farm  houfes  are  built  with  ftone,  and  even  the  cottages  appear 
neat  and  comfortable,  having  each  its  little  garden. 

The 
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.  town  °f  Newport  flands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  of  which 

it  may  be  confidcred  as  the  capital.  The  river  Medina  empties  itfelf  into  the 
channel  at  Gowa  harbour,  diftant  about  five  miles,  and  being  navigable  up  to 
t  e  quay,  renders  it  commodious  for  trade.  The  three  principal  ftreets  of 
Newport  extend  from  eaft  to  welt,  and  are  eroded  at  right  angles  by  three 
others,  all  which  are  fpacious,  clean,  and  well  paved. 

Caiifbrook  caftle,  in  the  Ific  of  Wight,  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  confinement  of  king  Charles  I.  who,  taking  refuge  here,  was  detained  a 
pnloner,  from  November  1647*  to  September  1648.  After  the  execution 
6  cafi!e  was  converted  into  a  place  of  confinement  for  his 

children  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  died  in  it.  There  are 
fevera!  other  torts  in  this  ifland,  which  were  all  er eft ed  about  the  36th  year  of 
t  e  feign  or  Henry  VJU.  when  many  other  forts  and  blockiioufcs  were  built 
in  different  parts  of  the  coaft  of  England. 

The  SICILY  ISLES,  anciently  the  SILURES,  are  a  duller  of  danger¬ 
ous  rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about  30  miles  from  the  Land’s  End 
m  Cornwall,  01  which  county  they  were  reckoned  a  part.  By  their  fituation 
between  the  iVnglifh  Channel  and  St.  George’s  Channel,  they  have  been  the 
dekruftion  of  many  Ihips  and  lives.  Some  of  the  illands  are  well  inhabited, 
and  have  large  and  feenre  harbours. 

In  the  Englifh  Channel  are  four  illands  fubjeft  to  England ;  thefe  are 
Jerlcy,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  and  Sark  ;  which,  though  they  lie  much  nearer 
to  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than  to  that  of  England,  are  within  the  diocefe 
ol  Winchciler.  They  lie  rn  a  duller  in  Mount  St.  Michael’s  bay,  between 
Cape  la  Hogue  in.  Normandy,  and  cape  Frebc-lle  in  Britanny.  The  com¬ 
puted  dihance  between  Jeifey  and  Sark  is  four  leagues :  and  between  that 
and  Guernfey,  feven  leagues;  and  between  the  fame  and  Alderney,  nine 
leagues. 

JERSEY,  anciently  CYESAREA,  was  known  to  the  Romans:  and  lies 
fart  he  11  within  the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  in  the  fccond  degree  twenty-fix  minutes  weft  longitude,  18  miles  weft  of 
Normandy,  and  $4  miles  fouth  of  Portland.  The  north  fide  is  inacetffible 
through  lofty  cliffs,  the  fouth  is  alrnoft  level  with  the  water ;  the  higher  land, 
tn  its  midland  part,  is  well  planned,  and  abounds  with  orchards,  from  which 
is  rraae  an  incredible  quantity  of  excellent  cyder.  The  vallies  are  fruitful 
and  well  cultivated,  and  contain  plenty  of  cattle  and  fiieep.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  negieft  tillage  too  much,  being  intent  upon  the  culture  of  cyder,  the  im- 
provement-of  commerce,  and  particularly  the  manufacture  of  (lockings.  The 
honey  in  Jcrfey  is  remarkable  fine;  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  filh 
and  wild  fowl  alrnoft  of  every  kind,  tome  of  both  being  peculiar  to  the  ifland, 
and  very  delicious. 

1  he  ifland  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  air  is  fo  falubricus, 
that,  in  Camden’s  time,  it  was  faid  there  was  here  no  bufinefs  for  a  phyfician. 
1  he  inhabitants  in  number  are  about  20,cco,  and  are  divided  into  twelve 
p.arifhes.^  1  he  capital  town  is  St.  Htlier,  or  Hilary,  which  contains  above 
400  houfes,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caftle,  and  makes  a  handfome  appear¬ 
ance.  The  property  of  this  ifland  belonged  formerly  to  the  Cartercts,  a 
Norman  family,  who  have  been  always  attached  to  the  royal  filtered,  and 
gave  protection  to  Charles  II.  both  when  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  at  a 
time  when  no  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  dui ft  recognife  him.  The 
language  of  the  inhabitants  is  French,  w  ith  which  moft  of  them  intermingle 
Englifh  words,  lvnit  (lockings  and  caps  form  their  llaple  commodity,  but 
they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  filh  with  Newfoundland,  and  difpofe  of 
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;heir  cargoes  In  the  Mediterranean.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown 
af  Erigland,  but  the  civil  adminiftration  reds  with  a  bailiff,  afiifted  by  twelve 
jurats.  As  this  ifland  is  the  principal  remains  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  de¬ 
pending  on  the  kings  of  England,  it  preferves  the  old  feudal  forms,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  theaffembly  of  Hates,  which  is  as  it  were  a  miniature  of  the  Britifh 
parliament,  as  fettled  in  the  time  of  Edward  I 

GUERNSEY  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaff, 
and  twelve  and  half  where  broadcft,  eaft  and  weft  ;  has  only  ten  parilhes,  to 
which  there  ate  but  eight  minifters,  four  of  the  parifhes  being  united,  and 
Alderney  and  Sark,  which  are  appendages  of  Guernfey,  having  one  a  piece. 
Though  this  is  a  much  finer  ifland  than  that  of  Jerfey,  yet  it  is  far  lefs  valuable 
becaufe  it  is  not  fo  well  cultivated,  nor  is  it  fo  populous.  It  abounds  in 
cyder  ;  and  the  inhabitants  fpeak  French  :  but  want  of  firing  is  the  greateft 
inconveniency  that  both  iflands  labour  under.  The  only  harbour  here  is  at 
St.  Peter  le  Port,  which  is  guarded  by  two  forts  ;  one  called  the  Old-Caftle, 
and  the  other  Caftle-Cornet.  Guernfey  is  likewife  part  of  the  ancient  Nor¬ 
man  patrimony. 

ALDERNEY  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by  much  the  neareft 
of  all  thefe  iflands  to  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow 
Itrait,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  dangerous  paffage  in 
ftormy  weather,  when  the  two  currents  meet ;  otherwife  it  is  fafe,  and  has 
■depth  of  water  for  thelargeft  (hips.  This  ifland  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  is 
remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of  cows. 

SARK  is  a  fmall  ifland  depending  upon  Guernfey  ;  the  inhabitants  are 
long  lived,  and  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  conveniencies  of  life  ;  their  num¬ 
ber  is  about  300.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  laft  mentioned  iflands  to¬ 
gether,  are  thought  to  be  about  20,000.  The  religion  of  all  the  four  iflands 
is  that  of  the  church  of  England. 


IRELAND. 

Situation,  Boundaries,,  and  Extent. 

THE  ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  England,  between 
6  and  10  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  between  51  and  55  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude,  or  between  the  middle  parallel  of  the  eighth  clime, 
where  the  longed  day  is  16^  hours,  and  the  24th  parallel,  or  the  end  of  the 
10th  clime,  where  the longeft  day  is  17$  hours. 

The  extent  or  fuperficial  content  of  this  kingdom,  is,  from  the  neareft 
computation  and  furvey,  found  to  be  in  length  285  miles  from  Fairhead  north, 
to  Miffenhead  fouth  ;  and  from  the  eaft  part  of  Down,  to  the  weft  part  of 
Mayo,  its  greateft  breadth  160  miles,  and  to  contain  11,067,712  I rifti  plan¬ 
tation  acres,  which  makes  17,927,864  acres  of  Englilh  ftatute  meafure, 
and  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and  Wales  ?s  18  to  30.  Mr. 
Templcman,  who  makes  the  length  275,  and  the  breadth  150  miles,  gives 
it  an  area  of  27,457  fquaremiles,  with  127  inhabitants  to  each.  From  the 
eaft  part  of  Wexford  to  St.  David’s  in  Wales  it  is  reckoned  45  miles,  but 
the  paffage  between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  in  Scotland  is  little  more 

than 
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than  20  miles,  and  the  paffage  from  Holyhead  in  North  Wales  about  52 
miles. 

Names  and  divisions,!  Many  conje&ures  have  been  formed  as 
ancient  and  modern.  \  the  Latin  (Hibernia),  the  Iri/h,  (Erin) 
well  as  the  Englifh  name  of  this  ifland.  It  probably  takes  its  rife  from  a 
Phoenician  or  Gaelic  term,  fignifying  the  fartheft  habitation  weftward. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  even  modern  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  divifions  of  Ireland  ;  fome  dividing  it  into  five  circuits,  and  fome  into 
four  provinces,  thofe  of  Leinfter,  UUter,  Connaught,  and  Munfter.  I 
fhall  follow  the  laft  divifion,  as  being  the  molt  common,  and  likewife  the  kh)H 
ancient. 


Counties. 

Dublin 
Louth 
Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 

T  .  •  Eaft  Meath 

Leinfter,  1 2  counties  ^WeftMeath 


King’s  County 
Queen’s  County 
Kilkenny 
Kildare 
[Cailow 


Jlller,'  9  counties 


f  Down 

1  Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 
^  Antrim 
Londonderry 
Tyrone 
Fermanagh 
Donegall 


Connaught, 

ties 


5  coun- 


f  Leitrim 
Rofcommon 


<j  Mayo 

I  Sligo 

[Galway. 


f  Clare 
I  Cork 


Munfter,  6  counties  \  ^Jrick 


j  Tipperary 
[Waterford 


Chief  Towns. 
Dublin 
Drogheda 
Wicklow 
Wexford 


Longford 

Trim 


Mullingar 

Philipftown 

Maryborough 

Kilkenny 

Naas  and  Athy 

Carlow. 


Down  Patrick 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 

Carrickfergus 

Derry 

Omagh 

Enniskillen 

Lifford. 


Carrick  on  Shannon 
Rofcommon 

Ballingrobe  and  Caftlebar 

Sligo 

Galway 


Ennis 

Cork 

Tralee 

Limerick 

Clonmel 

Waterford 


Climate,  seasons,  and  soil.]  The  climate  of  Ireland  differs  not 
much  from  that  of  England,  excepting 
general  being  much  wetter.  From  the 
that  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain 


that  it  is  more  moift,  the  feafons  in 
reports  of  various  regifters  it  appears, 
had  fallen  in  Ireland  was  much  great¬ 
er 
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er  than  in  the  fame  years  in  England.  But  without  the  evidence  of  regif- 
ters,  it  is  certain,  that  moifture  (even  without  rain),  is  not  only  more  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  the  climate  of  this  ifland  than  that  of  England,  but  is  alfo  one 
of  the  word  and  moft  inconvenient  circumftances.  This  is  accounted  for 
in  obfervihg,  that  “  the  wefterly  winds,  fo  favourable  to  other  regions,  and 
fo  benign  even  in  this,  by  qualifying  the  rigour  of  the  northern  air,  are  yet 
hurtful  in  the  extreme.  Meeting  with  no  lands  on  this  fide  of  America  to 
break  their  force,  and  proving  in  the  general  too  powerful  for  the  counter¬ 
action  of  the  (hifting  winds  from  the  eaftern  and  African  continents,  they 
waft  hither  the  vapours  of  an  immenfe  ocean.  By  this  caufe,  the  sky  in 
Ireland  is  much  obfcured  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  reft  and  condenfation, 
thefe  vapours  defcend  in  fuch  conftant  rains,  as  threaten  deftruftion  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  fome  feafons.  This  unavoidable  evil  from  natural 
caufes  is  aggravated  by  the  increafe  of  it  from  others,  which  are  either  mo¬ 
ral  or  political.  The  hand  of  induftry  hath  been  long  idle  in  a  country 
where  almoft  every  advantage  muft  be  obtained  from  its  labour,  and  where 
difcouragements  on  the  labourer  muft  neceffarily  produce  a  ftate  of  languor. 
Ever  fince  the  negleCt  of  agriculture  in  the  ninth  century,  the  rains  of  fo 
many  ages  fubfiding  on  the  lower  grounds,  have  converted  moft  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  plains  into  moffy  moraffes,  and  near  a  tenth  part  of  this  beautiful 
ifle  is  become  a  repofitory  for  ilagnant  waters,  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
evaporation,  impregnate  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations  But  in  many 

refpe&s  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  England  ;  the 
fummers  being  cooler  and  the  winters  lefs  fevere.  The  piercing  frofts,  the 
deep  fnows,  and  the  dreadful  effeCts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  are  fo 
frequently  obferved  in  the  latter  kingdom,  are  never  experienced  here. 

The  dampnefs  above  alluded  to,  being  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  grafs,  has  been  ufed  as  an  argument  why  the  inhabitants  (hould  confine 
their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  the  total  defertion  of  tillage, 
and  injurious  to  the  confequent  growth  of  population  ;  but  the  foil  is  fo 
infinitely  various,  as  to  be  capable  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  cultivation,  fuit- 
able  to  fuch  latitudes,  with  a  fertility  equal  to  its  variety.  This  is  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  that  it  has  been  obferved  by  a  refpedftable  Engliftt  traveller,  that 
“  natural  fertility,  acre  for  acre,  over  the  two  kingdoms,  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  Ireland  ;  of  this  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  entertained,  when 
it  is  confidered  that  fome  of  the  more  beautiful,  and  even  belt  cultivated  coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  owe  almoft  every  thing  to  the  capital,  art  and  induftry  of 
its  inhabitants.” 

We  Ihall  conclude  this  article  with  the  further  fentiments  of  the  fame 
author  ( Mr.  Young),  whole  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt,  acquaintance  with 
the  kingdom,  and  candour,  are  unimpeachable. 

“  The  circumftance  which  ftrikes  me  as  the  greateft  Angularity  of  Ireland, 
is  the  rockinefs  of  the  foil,  which  (hould  feem  at  firft  fight  againft  that  de¬ 
gree  of  fertility  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  faft.  Stone  is  fo  general  that  I 
have  good  reafon  to  believe  the  whole  ifland  is  one  vaft  rock  of  different 
ftrata  and  kinds  rifing  out  of  the  fea.  I  have  rarely  heard  of  any  great 
depths  being  funk  without  meeting  with  it.  In  general  it  appears  on  the 
furface  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  flatted  and  moft  fertile  parts,  as 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Meath,  have  it  at  no  great  depth,  almoft  as  much 
as  the  more  barren  ones.  May  we  not  recognize  in  this  the  hand  of  boun¬ 
teous  providence*  which  has  given,  perhaps,  the  moft  ftoney  foil  in  Europe 

3D  to 
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to  the  moiffeff  climate  in  it  ?  If  as  much  rain  fell  upon  the  clays  in  England 
(a  foil  very  rarely  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  never  without  much  ftone)  as 
falls  upon  the  rocks  of  her  filler  ifland,  thofe  lands  could  not  be  cultivated. 
But  the  rocks  here  are  clothed  with  verdure;  thofe  of  lime  Hone,  with 
only  a  thin  covering  of  mould,  have  the  fofteft  and  moll  beautiful  turf  ima- 
ginable. 

“  The  rockinefs  of  the  foil  in  Ireland  is  fo  univerfal,  that  it  predominates 
in  every  fort.  One  cannot  ufe  with  propriety  the  terms  clay,  loam,  fand, 
&c.  it  mull  be  a  Honey  day,  a  Honey  loam,  a  gravelly  fand.  Clay,  efpecially 
the  yellow,  is  much  talked  of  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  for  want  of  proper  difcriw 
mination.  1  have  once  or  twice  feen  almoH  a  pure  clay  upon  the  furface, 
but  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  true  yellow  clay  is  ufually  found  in  a  thin 
Hratum,  under  the  furface  mould,  and  over  a  rock ;  harfh,  tenacious,  Honey* 
firong  loams,  difficult  to  work,  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  Englifh  clays. 

**  Friable  fandy  loams,  dry,  but  fertile,  are  very  common,  and  they  form 
the  beff  foils  in  the  kingdom  for  tillage  and  ffieep.  Tipperary  and  Rofcom- 
mon  abound  particularly  in  them.  The  moff  fertile  of  all  are  the  bullock- 
paffures  of  Limerick,  and  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  in  Clare,  called  the 
Corcaffes.  Thefe  are  a  mellow,  putrid,  friable  loam. 

“  Sand,  which  is  fo  common  in  England,  and  yet  more  common  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Poland,  quite  from  Gibraltar  to  Petersburg,  is  no 
where  met  with  in  Ireland,  except  in  narrow  flips  of  hillocks,  upon  the  fea- 
coaff.  Nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  or  hear  of  a  chalky  foil. 

“  Befides  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  there  are  other  circum  fiances, 
which  come  within  my  fphere  to  mention.  Few  countries  can  be  better 
watered  by  large  and  beautiful  rivers ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  by  much 
the  fineff  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  on  the  banks  of  thefe  rivers.  Witnefa 
the  Suir,  Blackwater,  the  Liffey,  the  Boyne,  the  Nore,  the  Barrow,  and 
part  of  the  Shannon  ;  they  wafh  a  fcenery  that  can  hardly  be  exceeded- 
From  the  rockinefs  of  the  country,  however,  there  are  few  of  them  that 
have  not  obffrudions,  which  are  great  impediments  to  inland  navigation. 

“  The  mountains  of  Ireland  give  to  travelling  that  intereffing  variety, 
which  a  flat  country  can  never  abound  with.  And,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
are  not  in  fuch  number  as  to  confer  the  ufual  character  of  poverty  which  ufu¬ 
ally  attend  them.  I  was  either  upon  or  very  near  the  moH  confiderable  in  the 
kingdom.  Mangerton,  and  the  Reeks  in  Kerry  ;  the  Galties  in  Cork ; 
thofe  of  Mourne  in  Down  ;  Crow  Patrick  and  Nephin,  in  Mayo  \  thefe  are 
the  principal  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  of  a  charader  in  height  and  fublimity 
which  fliould  render  them  the  objed  of  every  traveller’s  attention.”  The 
foil,  though  rocky,  is  extremely  fertile,  perhaps  beyond  that  of  England  it- 
felf,  when  properly  cultivated.  PaHurage,  tillage,  and  meadow  ground  abound  ! 
in  this  kingdom  ;  but  of  late  tillage  was  too  much  dilcountenanced,  though 
the  ground  is  excellent  for  the  culture  of  all  grains  ;  and  in  fome  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  abundance  of  hemp  and  flax  are  raifed,  a  cul¬ 
tivation  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  linen  manufadure.  Ireland  rears  vaft 
numbers  of  black  cattle  and  ffieep,  and  the  lrifh  wool  is  excellent.  The  pro¬ 
digious  fupplies  of  butter  and  fait  provifions  (fiflr  excepted)  Hupped  at  Cork, 
and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  afford  the  ffrongeff  proofs  of  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  lrifh  foil. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  are  very  extenfive :  that  of  Allen  extends  80  miles, 
and  is  computed  to  contain  300,000  acres.  There  are  others  alfo  which  are 
very  extenfive,  and  fmaller  ones  fcattered  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  but 
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It  lias  been  obferved,  that  thefe  are  not  ih  general  more  than  are  wanted  for 
fuel. 

Rivers,  bays,  harbours,!  The  numerous  rivers,  enchanting  lakes, 
and  lakes.  J  fpacious  bays,  commodious  havens, harbours, 

and  creeks,  with  which  Ireland  abounds,  greatly  enrich  and  beautify  this 
country.  The  Shannon  iffues  from  Lough  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Connaught  and  the  three  other  provinces,  and, 
after  a  courfe  of  150  miles,  forming  in  its  progrefs  many  beautiful  lakes,  it 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  Kerry-Poiiit  and  Loop  head,  where  it 
Is  nine  miles  broad.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge 
of  rocks  fpreading  quite  acrofs  it,  fouth  of  Kilalloe  ;  but  this  might  be  re¬ 
medied  by  a  Ihort  canal,  at  the  expence  of  10  or  i2,oool.  and  communica¬ 
tion  might  alfo  be  made  with  other  rivers  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nation. 
The  Ban  falls  into  the  ocean  near  Coleraine r  the  Boyne  falls  into  St. 
George’s  channel  at  Drogheda,  as  does  the  Liffey  at  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and 
is  only  remarkable  for  watering  that  capital,  where  it  forms  a  fpacious  har¬ 
bour.  The  Barrow,  the  Nore,  and  the  Suir  water  the  fouth  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  after  uniting  their  ftreams  below  Rofs,  they  fall  into  the 
Channel,  at  Waterford  haven. 

But  the  bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which  every  where  indent  the 
coaft,  form  the  chief  glory  of  Ireland,  and  render  that  country  beyond  any 
country  in  Europe  beft  fitted  for  foreign  commerce.  The  moft  confiderable 
are  thofe  of  Carrickfergus,  Strangford,  Dundrum,  Carlingford,  Dundalk, 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Dungarven,  Cork,  Kinfale,  Baltimore,  Glandore,  Dun- 
manus,  Bantry,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Shannonmouth,  Galway,  Sligo,  Donegal!, 
Killebegs,  Lougd-S willy,  and  Lough-Foyle. 

Ireland  contains  a  vaft  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
loughs,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ulfter  and  Connaught.  Many  of 
them  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  fifh  j  and  the  great  lake  Neagh,  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  is  remarkable  for  its 
petrifying  quality.  Some  of  the  Irifh  lakes  afford  the  moft  beautiful  and 
romantic  profpeas,  particularly  that  of  Killarney,  which  takes  its  name  from 
a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  This  lake,  which  may  be  divided  into 
three,  is  entirely  furrounded  with  mountains,  rocks  and  precipices,  the  im- 
menfe  declivities  of  which  are  covered  with  woods,  intermixed  with  ever¬ 
greens,  from  near  their  tops  to  the  lakes  themfelves ;  among  which  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rivulets  trembling  over  the  precipices,  fome  from  heights  of  little  lefs 
than  300  feet.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  furrounding  mountains  is  a  fmall 
round  lake  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  called  the  Devil’s  Punch 
Bowl.  From  the  furface  of  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  or  brim  of  the 
bowl,  may  be  about  300  yards,  and  when  viewed  from  the  circular  top  has 
a  moft  aftonilhing  appearance.  The  depth  of  it  is  vaftly  great,  but  not  un- 
fathomable,  as  the  natives  pretend.  The  difcharge  of  the  fuperfluous  waters 
of  this  bowl,  through  a  chafm  into  the  middle  lake,  forms  one  of  the  fineft 
rafcades  in  the  world,  vifible  for  150  yards.  The  echoes  among  the  hills 
furrounding  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  lake,  which  i3  mollly  inclofed,  are  equal¬ 
ly  delightful  and  aftonilhing.  The  proprietor,  the  earl  of  Kenmare,  has 
placed  fome  cannon  in  the  moft  proper  places  for  the  amufement  of  travel¬ 
lers  ;  and  the  difcharge  of  thefe  pieces  is  tremendous,  refembling  moft  the 
rolling  of  a  violent  peal  of  thunder,  which  feems  to  travel  the  furrounding 
fcenery,  and  die  away  among  the  diftant  mountains.  Here  alfo  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  efpecially  the  horn  and  trumpet,  afford  the  moft  delightful  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  raife.  a  concert  fuperior  to  that  of  a  hundred  performers. 
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Among  the  vaft  and  craggy  heights  that  furround  the  lake,  is  one  Stupendous 
and  frightful  rock,  the  front  of  which  towards  the  water  is  a  mod  horrid  pre¬ 
cipice,  called  the  eagle’s  nejl ,  from  the  number  of  thofe  birds  which  have  their 
nefts  in  that  place. 

Inland  navigation.]  The  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  is  very  impro- 
veable  as  appears  from  the  canals  that  have  lately  been  cut  through  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  one  in  particular,  reaching  an  extent  of  6o  miles,  be¬ 
tween  the  Shannon  and  the  Liffey  at  Dublin,  which  opens  a  communication 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  furveying  the  grounds  fortius 
canal,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  carry  it  through  a  b<  g  24  miles  over,  which 
Irom  the  fpungy  nature  of  that  foil,  became  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and 
exptnce,  in  (Lengthening  the  fides,  and  other  works,  to  prevent  falling  in. 

Mou  ntains.]  The  irifh  language  has  been  more  happy  in  diftinguilh- 
ing  the  fize  of  mountains  than  perhaps  any  other.  A  knock  fignifies  a  low 
hill,  unconnected  with  any  other  eminence  ;  Jlieve  marks  a  craggy  high 
mountain,  gradually  afcending  and  continued  in  feveral  ridges  ;  a  bienn  or 
binn  fignifies  a  pinnacle,  or  mountain  of  the  firft  magnitude,  ending  in  a 
fharp  or  abrupt  precipice.  The  two  lalt  are  often  feen  and  compounded 
together  in  one  and  the  fame  range.  Ireland,  however,  when  compared 
with  feme  other  countries,  is  far  from  being  mountainous.  The  mountains 
of  Mourne  and  Iveagh,  in  the  county  of  Downe,  are  reckoned  among 
fome  of  the  higheft  in  the  Kingdom  ;  of  which  Slieu  Denard  has  been 
calculated  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  1056  yards.  Many  other  mountains 
are  found  in  Ireland,  but  they  contain  little  or  nothing  particular,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  fabulous  hiftories  that  are  annexed  to  fome  of  them.  Some  of  thefe 
mountains  contain  in  their  bowels,  beds  of  minerals,  coals,  ftone,  date,  and 
marble,  with  veins  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefts  in  Ireland  lie  in  Deinfter,  the  King’s  and 
Queen’s  counties,  and  thofe  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  In  Ulfttr  there  are 
great  forefts,  and  in  the  country  of  Donegal,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Ty¬ 
rone  ;  alio  in  the  country  of  Fermanagh,  along  Lough  Earne,  and  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  wherein  is  Jome  good  timber  ;  and  the 
oak  is  eileemed  as  good  as  any  of  the  Englifh  growth,  and  as  fit  for  fhip-build- 
ing. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mines  of  Ireland  are  late  difeoveries. 
Several  contain  filver  and  lead,  and  it  is  faid  that  thirty  pounds  of  their 
lead-ore  produce  a  pound  of  filver  ;  but  the  richeft  filver  mine  is  at  Wick¬ 
low.  A  copper  and  lead  mine  have  been  difeovered  at  Tipperary  :  as  like- 
wife  irqn  ore,  and  excellent  free-ftone  for  building.  In  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  a  dream  of  water,  very  much  impregnated  with  copper,  which 
yields  great  quantities  of  that  metal.  The  method  taken  to  obtain  it,  is  by 
putting  broad  plates  of  iron  into  a  place'  where  the  water  falls  from  fome 
height,  fo  that  they  may  receive  the  whole  power  of  the  falling  water.  The 
acid,  which  holds  the  copper  in  folution,  lets  it  fall  in  order  to  diffolve  the 
iron,  to  which  it  has  a  ftronger  affinity.  On  the  iron  the  other  metal  appears 
in  its  proper  form,  inerufling  the  plate,  and  gradually  penetrating  it ;  to  that 
at  laft  a  plate,  of  copper  is  left  in  Head  of  iron.  Hence,  it  is  faid  by  the  vulgar, 
that  this  water  has  a  power  of  changing  iron  into  copper  ;  but  this  is  a  mif- 
take,  for  the  iron  is  all  diffolved  and  carried  down  the  ffream  by  the  acid, 
which  formerly  held  the  copper  in  folution  ;  while  the  latter  deprived  of  its 
lolvent,  which  then  rendered  it  invifible,  only  makes  its  appearance  when  the 
water  lets  it  fall.  Some  of  the  Iriili  marble  quarries  contain  a  kind  of  por* 
phyry,  being  red  ftriped  with  white.  Quarries  of  fine  Hate  are  found  in  moil 
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of  the  counties.  The  coals  that  are  dug  at  Kilkenny  emit  very  little  fmoke  ; 
and  it  contains  a  cryftalline  ftream  which  has  no  fediment.  Thofe  peculiar¬ 
ities,  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air  in  that  place,  have  given  rife  to  the  well- 
known  proverb  that  Kilkenny  contains  lire  without  fmoke,  water  without 
mud,  aiid  air  without  fog. 

Vegitable  and  animal  produc-)  There  is  little  that  falls  under 
tions  By  sea  and  land.  3  this  head  that  is  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
her  productions  being  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  England  and  Scotland.  Ire¬ 
land  affords  excellent  turf  and  mofs,  which  are  of  vaft  fervice  for  firing,  where 
wood  and  coals  are  fcarce.  A  few  wolves  were  formerly  found  in  Ireland  ; 
but  they  have  been  long  fince  exterminated  by  their  wolf-dogs,  which  are 
much  larger  than  maftiffs,  lhaped  like  grey- hounds,  yet  as  gentle  and  govern¬ 
able  as  fpaniels.  What  I  have  already  obferved  about  the  Irifli  exportation 
of  fait  provifions,  fufficiently  evinces  the  prodigious  number  of  hogs  and  Iheep, 
as  well  as  black  cattle,  bred  in  that  kingdom.  Rabbits  are  faid  to  be  more 
plentiful  there  than  in  England.  The  fifh  that  are  caught  upon  the  coaflsof 
Ireland  are  likewife  in  greater  plenty  than  on  thofe  of  England,  and  fome  of 
them  larger  and  more  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,)  Ireland  is  faid  To  contain  two 
customs,  and  diversions.  j  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  but  1  fufpedl  that  the  calculation  is  overcharged  by  near  half  a  million. 
As  it  is  of  great  corifequence  to  afeertain  as  near  as  pofiible  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  of  Ireland  of  both  religions,  we  lhall  give  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  belt  accounts  as  they  Itood  in  the  four  provinces  in 
*733  : 


In  Ulfter 
Leinfter 
Munfter 
Connaught 


Proteftam  Families 
-  62,620 

—  25,238 

“  *3-337 

—  4-^99 


Popifh  Families. 

38,459 
92,42  + 
106,407 
44»I33 


Total  105,494 


Total  281,423  ; 


which,  at  five  to  each  family  in  the  country,  and  ten  for  Dublin,  and  feven 
for  Cork  city,  makes  in  all  2,015,229  fouls.  I  am  apt  to  think,  when  we 
confider  the  wafte  of  war  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  vaft  emigrations  of  the  Irifli 
to  England,  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  other  nations,  that  the  above  calculation 
may  nearly  ferve  for  the  prefent  times,  though  the  balance  of  number  is  cer¬ 
tainly  greatly  rifen  on  the  fide  of  Proteftantifm  ;  and  in  fome  late  debates  in 
the  Irifh  parliament,  it  has  been  afferted,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  amount  to  three  millions,  it  is  probable  they  are  now  confiderably  a- 
bove  this  number. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  Dr.  Leland  obferves,  that  if  we 
make  our  enquiries  on  this  fubjedt  in  Englifh  writers,  we  find  their  reprefenta- 
tions  odious  anddlfgufting  :  if  from  writeis  of  their  own  race,  they  frequently 
break  out  into  the  moft  animated  encomiums  of  theirgreat  anceftors.  The 
one  can  fcarcely  allow  them  any  virtue:  the  other,  in  their  entbuliaftic  ar¬ 
dour,  can  fcarcely  difeover  the  lead  imperfedlion  in  their  laws,  government, 
or  manners.  The  hiftorian  of  England  fometimes  regards  them  as  the  moll 
deteftable  and  contemptible  of  the  human  race.  The  antiquary  of  Ireland 
raifes  them  to  an  illullrious  eminence,  above  all  other  European  countries. 
Yet,  when  we  examine  their  records,  without  regard  to  legendary  tales  or 
poetic  fidtions,  we  find  them,  even  in  their  moft  brilliant  periods,  advanced 
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only  to  an  lmperfed  civilization  ;  a  Hate  which  exhibits  the  moft  ftriking  in* 
ftances  both  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  humanity. 

With  refpeft  to  the  prefent  defendants  of  the  old  Irifh,  or  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  Proteftans,  the  mere  Irijh,  they  are  generally  reprefented  as  an 
ignorant,  uncivilized,  and  blundering  fort  of  people.  Impatient  of  abufe  and 
injury,  they  are  implacable  and  violent  in  all  their  affe&ions ;  but  quick  of 
apprehenfion,  courteous  to  ftrangers,  and  patient  of  hardlhips.  Though  in 
thefe  refpetfts  there  is,  perhaps,  little  difference  between  them  and  the  more 
uninformed  part  of  their  neighbours,  yet  their  barbarifms  are  more  eafy  to  be 
accounted  for,  from  accidental  than  natural  caufes.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  Papifts,  and  it  is  the  intereft  of  their  priefts,  who  govern  them 
with  abfolute  fway,  to  keep  them  in  the  moft  profound  ignorance.  They 
have  alfo  laboured  under  many  difcouragements,  which  in  their  own  country 
have  prevented  the  exertion  both  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties;  but 
when  employed  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes,  they  have  been  diffinguilhed 
for  intrepidity,  courage,  and  fidelity.  Many  of  their  furnames  have  an  0,  or 
Mac,  placed  before  them,  which  fignify  grandfon  and  fon  ;  formerly  the  0 
was  ufed  by  their  chiefs  only,  or  fuch  as  piqued  themfelves  on  the  antiquity  of 
their  families.  Their  mufic  is  the  bagpipe,  but  their  tunes  are  generally  of  a 
melancholy  ftrain  ;  though  fome  of  their  lateft  airs  are  lively  ;  and  when  fung 
by  an  Irilhman  are  extremely  diverting.  The  old  Irifh  is  generally  fpoken  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  fome  of  the  old  uncouth  cultoms  Hill 
prevail,  particularly  their  funeral  howlings  ;  but  this  cuftom  may  be  traced  in 
many  countries  of  the  continent.  Their  cultom  of  placing  a  dead  corpfe 
before  their  doors,  laid  out  upon  tables,  having  a  plate  upon  their  body  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  charity  of  paffengers,  is  pracfifed  even  in  the  fkirts  of  Dublin,  though 
one  would  wifh  to  fee  it  abolilhed.  Their  convivial  meeting  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon;  with  a  dancing  to  the  bagpipe,  and  more  often  quarrelling  among  them¬ 
felves,  is  offenfive  to  every  ftranger.  But,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  thefe 
cuftoms  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  unpolilhed  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  Connaught ;  the  common  people  there  having  the  leaft  fenfe  of 
law  and  government  of  any  in  Ireland,  excepting  their  tyrannical  landlords 
or  leafeholders,  who  fqueeze  the  poor  without  mercy.  The  common  Irifh,  in 
their  manner  of  living,  feem  to  refemble  the  ancient  Britons,  as  deferibed  by 
Roman  authors,  or  the  prefent  Iudian  inhabitants  of  America.  Mean  huts  or 
cabins  built  of  clay  and  ftraw,  partitioned  in  the  middle  by  a  wall  of  the  fame 
materials,  ferve  the  double  purpofes  of  accommodating  the  family,  who  live 
and  fleep  promifeuoufly,  having  their  fires  of  turf  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  an  opening  through  the  roof  for  a  chimney ;  the  other  being 
occupied  by  a  cow,  or  fuch  pieces  of  furniture  as  are  not  in  immediate 
ufe. 

Their  wealth  confifts  of  a  cow,  fometimes  a  horfe,  fome  poultry,  and  a 
fpot  for  potatoes.  Coarfe  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  milk,  and  fometimes  fifh, 
conflitute  their  food  ;  for  however  plentifully  the  fields  may  be  flocked  with 
cattle,  thefe  poor  natives  feldom  tafte  butchers  meat  of  any  kind.  Their 
children,  plump,  and  robuft,  fcarcely  know  the  ufe  of  cloaths,  and 
are  not  alhamed  to  gaze  upon  ftrangers,  or  make  their  appearance  upon  the 
roads,  in  that  primitive  mannner. 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  ftate,  many  thoufands  have  been  loft  to  the 
community  and  to  themfelves,  who,  if  they  had  but  an  equal  chance  with 
their  neighbours,  of  being  inftruded  in  the  real  principles  of  Chriflianity, 
and  been  enured  and  encouraged  to  induftry  and  labour,  whould  have  added 
eonfiderable  ftrength  to  government.  The  Spaniards  and  French,  particu. 
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larly  the  latter,  have  not  failed  to  avail  themfclves  of  the  comfortable  fitua- 
tion  in  which  the  Iriih  were  at  home,  by  alluring  them  to  enter  their  fervice 
and  in  this  they  have  hitherto  been  affifted  by  priefts  and  jefuits,  whofe  in- 
ttreft  it  was  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  their  credulous  difciples  an  averfion 
to  the  Britifh  government1:  but  we  have  now  the  pleafing  profpeCt  of  a  hap¬ 
py  reformation  among  thefe  people,  in  confequence  of  the  late  laws  paffed 
by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  the 
numerous  Englifh  proteftant  working  fchools  lately  eftablifhed  over  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  which  inftitution  will  undoubtedly  ftrike  deeper  at  the  root  of  popery, 
than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Britifh  monarchs  to  reduce  them. 

The  delcendants  of  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  fince  the  conqueft  of  Ireland 
by  Henry  II.  though  not  the  moft  numerous,  form  the  wealthieft  part  of 
the  nation.  Of  thefe  are  moft  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  principal  trad¬ 
ers,  who  inhabit  the  eaftern  and  northern  coafts,  where  moft  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland  is  carried  on  ;  efpecially  Belfaft,  Londonderry,  and  other  parts 
of  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which,  though  the  pooreft  foil,  is,  next  to  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood,  by  far  the  belt  cultivated  and  moft  flourifhing  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Here  a  colony  of  Scots  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  and 
other  Prefbyterians,  who  fled  from  perfecution  in  that  country  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reigns,  planted  themfclves  and  eftablifhed  that  great  ilaple  of  Irifh 
wealth,  the  linen  manufactory,  which  they  have  fince  carried  on  and  brought 
to  the  utmoft  perfection.  From  this  fhort  review,  it  appears,  that  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  compofed  of  three  different  clafles  of  people  ;  the  old  Irifh, 
poor,  ignorant,  and  deprefled,  who  inhabit,  or  rather  exift,  upon  the  interior 
and  weftern  parts  ;  the  defccndents  of  the  Englifh,  who  inhabit  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Cork,  and  who  gave  a  new  appearance  to  the  whole  coaft  fac¬ 
ing  England,  by  the  introduction  of  arts,  commerce,  fcience,  and  more  li¬ 
beral  and  cultivated  ideas  of  the  true  God,  and  primitive  Chriftianity  i 
thirdly,  emigrants  from  Scotland  in  the  northern  provinces,  who,  like  the 
others,  are  fo  zealoufly  attached  to  their  own  religion  and  manner  of  living, 
that  it  will  require  fome  ages  before  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  fo 
thoroughly  confolidated  and  blended  as  to'  become  one  people.  The  gentry, 
and  better  fort  of  the  Irifh  nation,  in  general  differ  little  in  language,  drefs, 
manners,  and  cuftoms,  from  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  Great  Britain,  whom 
they  imitate.  Their  hofpitality  is  well  known  ;  but  in  this  they  are  fome- 
times  fufpeCted  of  more  oftentation  than  real  friendlhip. 

Religion.]]  The  eftablifhed  religion  and  ecclefiaftical  difeipline  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  the  fame  with  that  of  England,  Among  the  bulk  of  the  people  in 
the  moft  uncultivated  parts,  popery,  and  that  too  of  the  moft  abfurd,  illibe¬ 
ral  kind,  is  prevalent.  The  Irifh  papifts  ftill  retain  their  nominal  bifhops 
and  dignitaries,  who  fubfift  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  votaries. 

ut  even  the  blind  fubmifiion  of  the  latter  to  their  clergy,  does  not  prevent 
Proteftantifm  from  making  a  very  rapid  progrefs  in  the  towns  and  commu- 
mties.  How  far  it  may  be  the  intereft  of  England,  that  fome  kind  of 
baiance  between  the  two  religions  fliould  be  kept  up,  I  fhall  not  here 
enquire. 

Ireland  contains  at  leaft  as  many  feCtarits  as  England,  particularly  Pref- 
yterians,  Baptifts,  Quakers,  and  Meihodifts,  who  are  all  of  them  connived 
at  or  tolerated.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  ever  fince  the  days  of  James 
I.  in  ereCtmg  free-fchools  for  civilizing  and  converting  the  Irifh  Papifts  to 
rotdlantifm.  The  inftitution  of  the  incorporated  fociety  for  promoting 
Englifh  Proteftant  working  fchools,  though  of  no  older  date  than  1717,  has 
been  amazingly  fuccefsful,  as  have  many  xnftitutions  of  the  fame  kind,  in 
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introducing  induftry  and  knowledge  among  the  Irifh;  and  no  country  in 
the  world  can  fhew  greater  public  fpirited  efforts  than  have  been  made  by 
the  government  of  Ireland,  fince  that  time,  for  thcfe  purpofes  ;  but  many 
of  the  parliamentary  grants  of  this  kind  have  been  trifled  with  and  per¬ 
verted. 

Archbishoprtcks  and  bishopricks.]  The  archbiihopricks  are  four  ; 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Cafhel,  and  Tuam. 

_  The  bifhopricks  are  eighteen,  viz.  Clogher,  Clonfert,  Cloyne,  Cork,  Der¬ 
ry,  Down,  Dromore,  Elpbin,  Kildare,  Killala,  Kilmore,  Killaloe,  Leighlin, 
Limerick,  Meath,  Offory,  Raphoe,  and  Waterfofd. 

Language.]]  The  language  of  the  Irifh  is  fundamentally  the  fame  with, 
the  Bricifh  and  Welch, and  a  dialeft  of  the  Celtic, which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  oppofite  the  Irifh  coafts.  It  is,  however,  in  a. great 
meafure  defaced  by  provincial  alterations,  but  not  fo  altered  as  to  render  the 
Irifh,  Welch,  and  Highlanders,  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  ufage  of 
the  Irifh  language,  occafions  among  the  common  people,  who  fpeak  both 
that  and  the  Englifh,  a  difagreeable  tone  in  fpeaking,  which  diffufes  itfeif 
among  the  vulgar  in  general,  and  even  among  the  better  fort,  who  do  not  un- 
derfland  Irifh.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  few  ages  hence  the  latter  will 
be  accounted  among  the  dead  languages. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Learning  feems  to  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  O’Halloran  fays,  that  the 
Irifh  “  appear  to  have  been,  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity, a  polifhed  people, 
and  that  with  propriety  they  may  be  called,  the  Fathers  of  Letters’,  We 
are  even  told,  that  Egypt  received  arts  and  letters  from  Niulus  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  great  anceflor  of  the  Irifh  nation.  But  thefe 
accounts  are  confidered  by  many  as  fabulous  :  and  it  has  been  obferved  that 
no  literary  monuments  have  yet  been  difcovered  in  Ireland  earlier  than  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  Chriflianity  into  this  country  ;  and  as  the  evidence  of  any 
tranfaftion  previous  to  this  period,  reds  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Chriftian 
writers,  and  their  colledlions  from  old  poets,  or  their  tranfcripts  of  records 
deemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  times  of  Paganifm. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  St  Patrick*  landed  in  Ireland,  he  found  many 
holy  and  learned  Chriftian  preachers  there,  whofe  votaries  were  pious  and 
obedient.  Camden  obferves,  that,  *  the  Irifh  fcholars  of  St.  Patrick  pro- 

*  fited  fo  notably  in  Chriflianity,  that  in  the  fucceeding  age,  Ireland  was 

*  termed  Sanctorum  P atria.  Their  monks  fo  greatly  excelled  in  learning 

*  and  piety,  that  they  lent  whole  flocks  of  moft  learned  men  into  all  part3  of 

*  Europe,  who  were  the  fir  ft  founders  of  Lieuxeu  abbey,  in  Burgundy  ;  of 

*  the  abbay  Bobie,  in  Italy;  of  Wirtzburgh,  in  Franconia;  St.  Gall,  in 

*  Switzerland:  and  of  Malmfbury,Lindisfarran,  and  many  other  monafteries, 

*  in  Britain.’  We  have  alfo  the  teftimony  of  venerable  Bede,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventh  century,  many  nobles,  and  other  orders  of  the 
Anglo'-Saxons,  retired  from  their  own  country  into  Ireland,  either  for  in- 
ftru&iun,  or  for  an  opportunity  of  living  in  monafteries  of  flatter  difcipline  : 
and  that  the  Scots  (as  he  ftyles  the  Irifh)  maintained  them,  taught  them, 
and  furnifhed  them  with  books,  without  fee  or  reward  ;  ‘  a  moft  honourable 
teftimony,’  fays  lord  Lyttleton,  ‘  not  only  to  the  learning,  but  likewife  to 
the  hofpitality  and  bounty  of  that  nation,’  Dr.  Leland  remarks,  that  a  con¬ 
flux  of  foreigners  to  a  retired  i  Hand,  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  ignorance 
and  confufion,  gave  peculiar  luftre  to  this  feat  of  learning  ;  nor  is  it  impro. 

bable 

*  It  has  been  affirmed  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  Scotchman  ;  but  Mr.  O’Halloran  denies 
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table  or  furpriflng,  that  feven  thoufand  ftudents  ftudied  at  Armagh,  agreeable 
to  the  accounts  of  Irilh  writers,  though  the  feminaryof  Armagh  was  but  one 
of  thole  numerous  colleges  erected  in  Ireland. 

In  modern  times,  the  Irifn  have  alfo  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  Archbilhop  Ulher  does  honour  to  literature  itfelf.  Dean  Swift, 
who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  the  walks  of 
wit,  humour,  and  fatire.  The  fprightlinefs  of  Farquhar’s  wit  is  well  known 
to  all  lovers  of  the  drama.  And  among  the  men  of  diftinguifhed  genius 
whom  Ireland  has  lately  produced,  may  alio  be  particularly  mentioned,  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  bilhop  Berkcly,  Parnel,  Sterne,  and  Goldfmith. 

University. J  Ireland  contains  but  one  univerfity  which  is  denominated 
Trinity  college.  It  conhfts  of  two  fquares,  in  the  whole  of  which  are  thirty- 
three  buildings,  of  eight  rooms  each.  Three  fides  of  one  of  the  fquares  are 
of  brick,  and  the  fourth  is  a  very  fuperb  library,  but  being  built  of  bad  ftone, 
it  is  unfortunately  mouldering  away.  The  infide  is  beautiful  and  commodi¬ 
ous,  and  embellilhed  with  the  bulls  of  feveral  ancient  and  modem  worthies. 

A  great  part  of  the  books  on  one  fide  were  collected  by  archbilhop  Ulher, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  body,  and  the  rnoft  learned  man 
it  ever  produced.  The  new  fquare,  three  fides  of  which  have  been  built 
within  about  twenty  years,  by  parliamentary  bounty,  and  from  thence  ca  led 
Parliament  Square,  is  of  hewn  ftone  ;  and  the  front  of  it  next  the  city  of 
Dublin,  is  ornamented  with  pilaftres,  feftoons,  &c.  The  provoft’s  houfe 
has  an  elegant  little  front,  entirely  of  Portland  ftone.  The  chapel  is  a  very  ' 
mean  ftru&nre,  as  is  alfo  the  old  hall,  wherein  college  exercifes  are  perform¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  new  hall  in  which  the  members  of  the  college  dine,  is  a  fair  and 
large  room.  In  their  mufeum,  is  a  fet  of  figures  in  wax,  reprefenting  females 
in  #?ery  ftate  of  pregnancy.  1'hey  are  done  upon  real  Ikeletons,  and  ore  the 
labours  of  almoll  a  whole  life  of  a  French  artift. 

This  feminary  was  founded  and  endowed  by  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the 
original  foundation  confided  only  of  a  provoft,  three  fellows,  and  three  fcholars, 
which  has  from  time  to  time  been  augmented  to  twenty  two  fellows,  feventv 
fcholars,  and  thirty  fizers.  However,  the  whole  number  of  ftudents  is  at 
prefent  about  four  hundred  ;  who  are  of  three  claffes,  fellow-commoners,  pen¬ 
sioners,  and  fizers  or  fervitors.  Of  the  fellows,  feven  are  called  feniors ;  and 
the  annual  income  of  each  of  theie  is  about  feven  hundred  pounds.  The 
provoftlhip  is  fuppofed  to  be  worth  three  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  Trinity- 
college  has  a  power  of  conferring  degrees  of  bachelors,  mafters,  and  doctors, 
in  all  the  aits  and  faculties.  The  vifitors  are,  the  chancellor  or  vice  chan-  ' 
cellor,  and  the  archbilhop  of  Dublin. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  I  have  already  mentioned  the  wolf- 
natural  and  artificial.  J  dogs  in  Ireland.  The  Irilh  golhawks 
and  gerfalcons  are  celebrated  for  their  lhape  and  beauty.  The  nioofe  deer  is 
thought  to  have  been  formerly  a  native  of  this  iHand,  their  horns  being  fome- 
-  times  dug  up  of  fo  great  a  fize,  that  one  part  has  been  found  near  eleven  feet 
from  the  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  left ;  but  the  greatelt  natural 
curiofity  in  Ireland  is  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  about 
eight  miles  from  Colerain,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pocoke,  late  bilhop 
of  Offory,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  antiquary.  He  fays,  “  that  he  meafur- 
ed  the  moft  wefterly  point  at  high  water,  to  the  diftance  of  360  feet  from  the 
cliff ;  but  was  told,  that  at  low  water  it  extended  60  feet  farther  upon  a  de- 
fcent,  till  it  was  loft  in  the  fea.  Upon  meafuring  the  eaftern  point,  he  found 
it  540  feet  from  the  cliff ;  and  faw  as  much  more  of  it  as  of  the  other,  where 
it  winds  to  the  caft,  and  is,  like  that,  loft  in  the  water. 
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“  The  caufeway  is  compofed  of  pillars  all  of  angular  fliapes,  from  three  fide* 
to  eight.  The  eaftern  point*  where  it  joins  the  rock,  terminates  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  cliff,  formed  by  the  upright  Tides  of  the  pillars,  fome  of  which  are 
thirty-three  feet  four  inches  high.  Each  pillar  confifts  of  feveral  joints  or 
{tones,  lying  one  upon  another,  from  fix  inches  to  about  one  foot  in  thicknefs  ; 
and  what  is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  thefe  joints  are  fo  convex,  that  their  pro¬ 
minences  are  nearly  quarters  of  fpheres,  round  each  of  which  is  a  ledge,  which 
holds  them  together  with  the  greateft  firmnefs,  every  {lone  being  concave  on 
the  other  fide,  and  fitting  in  the  exadteft  manner  the  convexity  of  the  upper 
part  of.  that  beneath  it.  The  pillars  are  from  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  generally  confift  of  about  forty  joints,  moft  of  which  feparate  very  eafily 
and  one  may  walk  along  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars  as  far  as  to  the  edge  of 
the  water. 

“  But  this  is  not  the  moft  fingular  part  of  this  extraordinary  euriofity,  the 
cliffs  themfelves  being  ftill  more  furprifing.  From  the  bottom,  which  is  of 
black  ftone,  to  the  height  of  about  fixty  feet,  they  are  divided  at  equal  dif- 
tances  by  ftripes  of  a  reddifh  ftone,  that  refembles  a  cement,  about  four 
inches  in  thicknefs ;  upon  this  there  is  another  ftratum  of  the  fame  black 
ftone,  with  a  ftratum  of  five  inches  thick  of  the  red.  Over  this  is  another 
ftratum  ten  feet  thick,  divided  in  the  fame  manner;  then  a  ftratum  of  the 
red  ftone  twenty  feet  deep,  and  above  that  a  ftratum  of  upright  pillars 
above  thefe  pillars  lies  another  ftratum  of  black  ftone,  twenty  feet  high  ;  and, 
above  this  again,  another  ftratum  of  upright  pillars,  rifing  in  fome  places  to 
the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  fohigh,  and  in  others  again  above  it,  where 
they  are  called  the  chimneys.  The  face  of  thofe  cliffs  extends  about  three 
Englifh  miles. 

The  cavities,  the  romantic  profpedts,  cataradls,  and  other  pleafing  and  un¬ 
common  natural  objefts  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
called  rarities,  and  feveral  pamphlets  have  been  employed  in  defcribing  them. 

As  to  the  artificial  rarities  in  Ireland,  the  chief  are  the  round  Pharos,  or 
ftone-towers,  found  upon  the  coafts,  and  fuppofed  to  be  built  by  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  in  their  piratical  incurfions,  who  made  ufe  of  them  as  fpy- 
towers,  or  barbicans,  light  houfes  or  beacons. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other”)  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
edifices,  public  and  private.  is  in  magnitude  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  the  jecond  city  in  the  Britifh  dominions ;  much  about  the  fixe 
of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Maifeilles,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
near  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  270  miles  northweftof  London,  and 
near  fixty  miles  weft  from  Holyhead  in  North  Wales,  the  ufual  flation  of  the 
paffage  vefTels  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dublin  ftands  about 
feven  miles  from  the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  fpacious  bay,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  upon  the  river  Liffey,  which  divides  it  almoft  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  is  banked  in  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  on  both  fides, 
which  form  fpacious  and  noble  quays,  where  vcffels  below  the  fir  ft  bridge  load 
and  unload  before  the  merchants’  doors  and  warehoufes.  A  ftranger  upon 
entering  the  bay  of  Dublin,  which  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  in  ftormy 
weather  extremely  dangerous,  is  agreeably  furptifed  with  the  beautiful  prof- 
pedt  on  each  fide,  and  the  diftant  view  of  Wicklow  mountains ;  but  Dublin, 
from  its  low  fituation,  makes  no  great  appearance.  The  increafe  of  Dublin, 
within  thefe  laft  twenty  years,  is  incredible,  and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
7000  houfes  have  been  added  to  the  city  and  fuburbs  fince  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  The  number  of  houfes  in  the  year  1777,  was  17,151,  and  there  have 
been  many  new  buildings  ercdted  fince.  This  city,  in  its  appearance,  bears  a 
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near  refemblance  to  London.  The  houfes  are  of 'brick  ;  the  old  ftreet9  are 
narrow  and  mean,  but  the  new  ftreets  are  as  elegant  as  thofe  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Great  Britain.  Sackville  itreet,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  Mall, 
is  particularly  noble.  The  houfes  are  elegant,  lofty,  and  uniformly  built,  and 
a  gravel  walk  runs  through  the  whole,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fides. 

The  river  LifFey,  though  navigable  for  the  lea  vefTelsas  far  as  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  or  centre  of  the  city,  is  but  fmall  when  compared  with  the  Thames  of 
London.  Over  it  are  two  handfome  bridges,  lately  built  of  ftone,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  that  at  Weftroinfter,  and  there  are  three  others  that  have  little  to  re¬ 
commend  them.  Formerly  the  centre  of  Dublin,  towards  the  cuftom  houfe, 
was  crowded  and  inconvenient  for  commercial  purpofes ;  but  of  late,  a  new 
iftreet  has  been  opened,  leading  from  Effex  bridge  to  the  caftle,  where  the  lord 
lieutenant  refides.  A  new  Exchange  has  been  lately  ertCfed,  an  elegant 
ftru&ure  of  white  ftone,  richly  embellilhed  with  fenii-columns  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order,  a  cupola,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  barracks  are  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river.  They 
*onfift  of  four  large  courts,  in  which  are  generally  quartered  four  battalion# 
of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  horfe ;  from  hence  the  caftle  and  city  guards 
are  daily  relieved.  They  are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  and  completed  building 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  being  capable  of  containing  3000  foot  and  100 
horfe. 

The  linen  hall  was  ereCfed  at  the  public  expence,  and  opened  in  the  year 
1728,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  linen  cloths  as  were  brought  to  Dublin  for 
fale,  for  which  there  are  convenient  apartments.  It  is  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  truftees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufactory  of 
Ireland,  who  are  compofed  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  primate,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Dublin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  This 
national  inftitution  is  productive  of  great  advantages,  by  preventing  many 
frauds  which  otherwife  would  be  committed  in  a  capital  branch  of  trade,  by 
which  many  thorfands  are  employed,  and  the  kingdom  greatly  enriched. 

Stephen’s  Green  is-  a  mod  extenfive  lquare,  round  which  is  a  gravel  walk 
of  near  a  mile.  Here  genteel  company  walk  in  the  evenings,  and  on  Sundays 
after  two  o’clock,  and  in  fine  weather  make  a  very  gay  appearance.  Many 
of  the  houfes  round  the  Green  are  very  ftately,  but  a  want  of  uniformity  is  ob- 
fervable  throughout  the  whole.  Ample  amends  will  be  made  for  this  defeft 
by  another  fpacious  fquare  near  Stephen’s  Green,  now  laid  out  and  partly 
built.  The  houfes  being  lofty,  uniform,  and  carried  on  with  ftone  as  far  as 
the  firft  floor,  will  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence,  not  exceeded  by 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  if  we  except  Bath.  The  front  of 
Trinity-college,  extending  above  3000  feet,  is  built  of  Portland  ftone  in  the 
fiaeft  tafte. 

The  parliament Eoufe  was  begun  in  1729,  and  finilhed  in  1739,  at  the 
expence  of  40,0001.  Thisfuperb  pile  was  in  general  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
was  jultly  accounted  one  of  the  foremoft  architectural  beauties.  The  portico 
in  particular  was,  perhaps,  without  parallel ;  the  internal  parts  had  alfo 
many  beauties,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  building  was  lighted,  has  been 
much  admired.  This  fuperb  building,  on  the  27th  of  February  1792,  was 
obferved  to  be  in  flames,  about  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  houfe 
of  Lords,  as  well  as  the  Commons  was  fitting,  and  in  full  debate.  When 
the  alarm  was  given,  one  of  the  members  made  his  way  to  the  roof,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  into  the  houfe  from  one  of  the  ventilators,  confirmed  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  thofe  within,  by  faying  the  dome  was  furrounded  by  fire,  and  would 
tumble  into  the  houfe  in  five  minutes.  The  volume  of  fire,  by  which  the 
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dome  was  furrounded,  Icon  made  apertures  on  all  fides,  by  melting  the  copper 
from  the  wood  work,  and  thus  exhibiting  the  cavity  of  the  dome  filled  with 
flames  like  a  large  furnace,  which  at  about  half  pall  fix  tumbled  mto  the 
houfe  with  one  great  cralh.  The  valuable  library,  and  all  the  papers  of  im¬ 
portance  were  faved. 

But  one  of  the  greateft  and  moll  laudable  undertakings  that  this  age  can 
boalt  of,  is  the  building  of  a  (lone  wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  moderate  ftreet, 
and  of  a  proportionable  height,  and  three  miles  in  length,  to  confine  the 
channel  of  the  bay,  and  to  fhelter  veffeli  in  ftormy  weather. 

The  civil  government  of  Dublin,  is  by  a  lord  mayor,  Slc.  the  fame  as  m 
London.  Every  third  year,  the  lord  mayor,  arid  the  twenty-four  companies, 
by  virtue  of  an  old  charter,  are  obliged  to  perambulate  the  city,  and  its 
liberties,  which  they  call  riding  the  Francbifes.  Upon  this  occafion  the  citi¬ 
zens  vie  with  each  other,  in  (hew  and  ofteutation,  which  is  fometimes  pro¬ 
ductive  of  difagreeable  confequences  to  many  of  their  families.  In  Dublin 
there  are  two  large  theatres,  that  are  generally  well  filled,  and  which  ferve 
as  a  kind  of  nurfery  to  thofc  in  London.  In  this  city  are  1 8  parifh  churches, 
8  chapels,  3  churches  for  French,  and  x  for  Dutch  proteflants,  7  prefby- 
tcrian  meeting  houfes,  1  for  methodifts,  2  for  quakers,  and  16  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  chapeis.  A  royal  hofpital,  like  that  at  Chelfea,  for  invalids  ;  a  lying  in- 
hofpital,  with  gardens,  built  and  laid  out  in  the  fineft  tafte  :  an  hofpital  for 
lunatics,  founded  by  the  famous  Dean  Swift,  who  himfelf  died  a  lunatic  ; 
and  fundry  other  hofpitals  for  patients  of  every  kind.  Some  ot  the  churches 
have  been  lately  rebuilt,  3nd  others  are  rebuilding  in  a  more  elegant  manner. 
And,  indeed,  whatever  way  a  ftranger  turns  himlelf  in  this  city,  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  a  fpirit  of  elegance  and  magnificence  ;  and  if  he  extends  his  view  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  he  will  conclude  that  works  of  ornament  and  public  uti¬ 
lity  in  Ireland,  almoft  kept  pace  with  thofe  eredting,  great  as  they  are, 
over  the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  For  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that 
no  nation  in  Europe,  comparatively  fpeaking,  has  expended  fuch  fums  as  the 
grants  of  the  Iriih  parliament,  which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  life 
and  foul  of  whatever  is  carried  on  ;  witnefs  the  many  noble  erections,  churches, 
hofpitals,  bridges ;  the  forming  of  harbours,  public  roads,  canals,  and  other 
public  and  private  undertakings. 

It  has  however,  been  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  with  all  this  fpirit  of  nation¬ 
al  improvement,  few  or  no  good  inns  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland.  In  the 
capital,  which  may  be  claffed  among  the  fecond  order  of  cities  in  Europe,  there 
is  not  one  inn  which  deferves  that  name.  This  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  long,  and  fometimes  dangerous  paffage  from  Chefter  and 
Hollyhead,  to  Ireland,  which  prevents  the  gentry  of  England,  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  from  vifiting  that  ifland;  but  as  it  is  now  propofed  to  make  turnpike  roads 
to  Portpatrick  in  Scotland,  from  whence  the  paffage  is  fhoit  and  fafe,  the 
roads  of  Ireland,  may  by  this  means,  become  more  frequented,  cfpeciaily  when 
the  rural  beauties  of  that  kingdom  are  more  generally  known.  For  though 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  a  traveller  meets  with  views  the  moft  luxuriant 
and  rich,  he  is  fometimes  cloyed  with  afamenefs  that  runs  through  the  whole: 
but  in  thofe  countries  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  rugged  mountains, 
whofe  tops  look  down  upon  the  clouds,  and  exteniive  lakes,  enriched  with 
bufhy  ifiands,  the  cavities,  glens,  cataracts,  the  numerous  feathered  creation, 
hopping  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  other  pltafing  and  uncommon  natural  objects, 
that  frequently  prefent  themfelves  in  various  forms  and  fhapes,  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  imagination,  and  are  pleafing  to  the  fancy  of  every  admirer 
of  nature,  however  rough  and  unadorned  with  artificial  beauties. 
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Cork  is  defervedly  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  Ireland,  in  magnitude, 
riches,  and  commerce.  It  lies  129  miles  fouth-wed  of  Dublin,  and  contains 
above  8500  houfes.  Its  haven  is  deep,  and  well  flickered  from  all  winds  ;  but 
fmali  veffcls  can  only  come  up  to  the  city,  which  (lands  about  feven  miles  up 
the  river  Lee.  This  is  the  chief  port  of  merchants  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  more  beef,  tallow,  and  butter  (hipped  off  here,  than  in  all 
the  other  ports  of  Ireland  put  together.  Hence  there  is  a  great  refort  of 
(hips  to  this  port,  particularly  of  thofe  bound  from  Great  Britain  to  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Caribbee  iflands,  which  put  in  here  to  victual  and 
complete  their  lading.  It  appears,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  there 
were  1 1  churches  in  Cork,  though  there  are  now  only  feven,  and  yet  it  has 
ever  fince  that  time  been  eiteemed  a  thriving  city  ;  but  it  mult  be  obferved, 
that  befides  the  churches,  there  are  at  this  time  fix  mafs  houfes,  two  diffent- 
ing  meeting  houfes,  another  for  quakers,  and  a  chapel  for  French  proteflants. 
Kinfale  is  a  populous  and  llrong  town,  with  an  excellent  harbour,and  confider- 
able  commerce  and  (hipping;  and  it  is,  moreover,  occafionally  adation  for  the 
navy  royal ;  for  which  end  this  port  is  furnifhed  with  proper  naval  officers 
and  (lorekeepers.  Waterford  is  reckoned  next  to  Cork  for  riches  and  (hip¬ 
ping,  and  contains  25b!  houfes.  It  is  commanded  by  Duncannon  Fort,  and 
On  the  wed  fide  of  the  town  is  a  citadel,  Limerick  is  a  handfome, populous, 
commercial,  drong  city  ;  it  lies  on  both  fides  the  Shannon,  and  contains  5257 
houfes. 

Belfad  is  a  large  feaport  and  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagen 
water,  where  it  fails  into  Carrickfergus  Bay.  Downpatrick  has  a  flourifh- 
ing  linen  manufacture,  Carrickfergus  (or  Knockfergus)  by  fome  deemed 
the  capital  town  of  the  province,  has  a  good  harbour  and  cadle,  but  little 
commerce.  Derry  (or  Londonderry,  as  it  is  mod  ufually  called )  dands  on 
Lough-FoyJ,  is  a  drong  little  city,  having  linen  manufactures,  with  fome 
(hipping.  All  this  extreme  north  part  of  Ireland  is  fituated  fo  near  to  Scot¬ 
land,  that  they  are  in  fight  of  each  others  coads.  Donegal,  the  county- 
town  of  the  fame  name  (otherwife  called  the  county  of  Tyrconnel),  is  a 
place  of  fome  trade  ;  as  is  likewife  Ennifkilling.  All  which  lad  mentioned 
places,  and  many  more  (though  lefs  confiderable  ones),  are  chiefly  and  mod 
indudriofly  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  linen,  and  linen  thread,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which,  by  its  vail  annual  exportations  of 
linen  into  England,  is  enabled  to  pay  for  the  great  annual  importations  from 
England  into  Ireland  ;  and  likewife  to  render  the  money  conltantly  drawn, 
from  Ireland  into  England,  by  her  abfentees,  lefs  grievous  to  her. 

Though  Ireland  contains  no  drong  places,  according  to  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  fortification,  yet  it  has  fcveral  forts  and  ganifons,  that  ferve 
as  comfortable  fmecures  to  military  officers.  The  chief  are  Londonderry 
and  Culmore  Fort,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kinfale,  Duncannon,  Rofs  Cadle,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Charlemont,  Galway,  Carrickfergus,  Maryborough,  and  Athlone.  Each 
of  thefe  forts  are  furnifhed  with  deputy  governors,  under  various  denomi¬ 
nations.  who  have  pecuniary  provifiohs  from  the  government. 

It  cannot  be  pretended,  that  Ireland  is  as.  yet  furnifhed  with  any  public 
edifices,  to  compare  with  thofe  to  be  found  in  countries  where  fovereigns 
and  their  courts  refide  :  but  it  has  fome  elegant  public  buildings,  which  do 
honour  to  the  tade  and  public  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cadle,  Effex. 
bridge,  and  feveral  edifices  about  Dublin,  already  mentioned,  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  elegant  pieces  of  architecture,  and  many  noble  Gothic  churches 
and  other  buildings,  are  to  be  teen  in  Ireland. 

The  Irifh  nobility,  and  gentry  of  fortune,  now  vie  with  thofe  of  England 
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in  the  magnificent  ftru&ure  of  their  houfes,  and  the  elegance  of  their  orna¬ 
ments ;  but  it  would  be  unjuft,  where  there  are  fo  many  equal  in  tafte  and 
magnificence,  to  particularize  any.  In  fpeaking  of  the  public  buildings  of 
this  kingdom,  1  muft  not  forget  the  numerous  barracks  where  the  foldfers- 
are  lodged,  equally  to  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  What  I  have  faid  of  England  under 
this  head,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to  Ireland.  Her  exports  are  linen- 
cloth,  yarn,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  horfes,  and  black  cattle,  beef,  pork,  green 
hides,  tanned  leather,  calf  Heins  dried,  tallow,  butter,  candles,  cheefe,  ox  and 
cow-horns,  ox  hair,  horfe  hair,  lead,  copper-ore,  herrings,  dried  lifti,  rabbit. 
Heins,  and  fur,  otter-lkins,  goat  Ikins,  falmon,  and  fome  other  particulars  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  exports  of  Ireland  will  be  greatly  increaied  by  the 
late  laws  palled  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Irifh  have  carried  their  inland  manufactures,  even  thofe  of  luxury,  to  a 
confiderable  height,  and  that  their  lord  lieutenants,  and  their  courts  have 
of  late  encouraged  them  by  their  examples,  and,  while  they  are  in  that  go¬ 
vernment,  make  ufe  of  no  other. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe  I  know  none  in  Ireland,  as  the 
bankers  cannot  be  admitted  as  fuch  :  neither  can  the  Dublin  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1750.  The  linen  hall,  however,  that  is  irefted  at  Dublin,  is  under  as  juft 
and  nice  regulations,  as  any  commercial  houfe  in  Europe. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Ireland  formerly  was  only  entitled, 
the  dominion  or  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  and  the  king’s  ftyle  was  no  other  than 
Dominus  Hibernia;,  lord  of  Ireland,  till  the  33d  year  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  when  he  affirmed  the  title  of  king,  which  is  recognifed  by  adt  of* 
parliament  in  the  fame  reign.  But  England  and  Ireland  becoming  one 
and  the  fame  kingdom,  they  in  general  agree  in  their  laws.  For  af¬ 
ter  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II.  the  laws  of  England  were 
received  and  fworn  to  by  the  Iriih  nation,  aflembled  at  the  council  of 
Lifmore.  And  as  Ireland,  thus  conquered,  planted,  and  governed,  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  it  Ibould  con¬ 
form  to,  and  be  obliged  by,  fuch  laws  as  the  fuperior  ftate  thought  proper  to 
preferibe. 

But  this  ftate  of  dependence  being  almoft  forgotten,  and  ready  to  be  dif- 
puted  by  the  Iriih  nation,  it  was  thought  neceilary,  fome  years  ago,  to  de¬ 
clare  how  that  matter  Hood ;  and  therefore,  by  ftatue  6th  of  George  I. 
it  is  declared,  “  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and 
dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  infeparably 
united  thereto  ;  and  that  ;he  king’s  majefty,  with  the  confeni  of  the  lord3 
and  commons  of  Great  Bntains,  in  parliament,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to 
bind  the  people  of  Ireland.”  This  determination  of  the  Britilh  parliament, 
was,  however,  far  from  giving  general  fatisfadlion  to  the  Irifh  nation,  many 
of  whom  difputed  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  more  than  ever.  After  many  ftruggles,  and  alter  a  traitorous  at¬ 
tempt  to  feparate  the  country  from  Great  Britain  and  to  unite  it  to  France, 
had  plunged  it  into  a  defperate  rebellion,  an  incorporated  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  as  the  only  meafure  that  could  fecure  mutual  tranquillity  and 
happinefs  was  propofed  to  the  parliaments  of  both  countries,  in  each  of  which 
after  long  and  minute  difeuffion  it  was  at  laft  agreed  to.  Ireland  therefore 
now  no  more  a  feparate  kingdom,  in  common  with  every  other  part  of  the 
empire  enjoys  and  is  protedfed  by  the  Britilh  conftitution. 

For  the  regular  diftribution  of  Juftice,  there  are  in  Ireland  four  terms 
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,eld  annually  for  the  decifion  of  caufcs;  and  four  courts  of  juftice,  the 
hancery,  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high  fheiiffs 
)f  the  feveral  counties  were  formerly  ehofen  by  the  people,  but  are  now 
jominated  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  From  this  general  view  it  appears,  that 
:he  civil  and  ecelefiaftical  inftitutions  are  almoft  the  fame  in  Ireland  as  in 
England. 

Revenues.]  In  Ireland  the  public  revenue  arifes  from  hereditary  and 
temporary  duties,  qf  which  the  king  is  the  truftee,  for  applying  it  to  parti- 
cuiar  purpofes ;  but  there  is  befides  this,  a  private  revenue  arifing  from  the 
a'.cient  demefne  lands,  from  forfeiture  for  treafon  and  felony,  prifage  of 
wines,  Rght-houfe  duties,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  cafual  revenue,  not  granted 
by  parliament ;  and  in  this  the  crown  has  the  fame  unlimited  property  that 
a  fubjedt  has  in  his  own  freehold.  The  extent  of  that  revenue  is  perhaps  a 
fecret  to  the  public. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  fuppofed  at  prefent  to  exceed  half  a  million 
fterling,  of  which  the  Irilh  complain  greatly  and  juftly,  that  about  70, cool, 
is  granted  in  penfions,  and  a  great  part  of  abferitees.  Very  large  furos  are 
alfo  granted  by  their  own  parliament  for  more  valuable  purpofes,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  country  and  civilizing  the  people  ;  fuch  as  the  inland 
navigation,  bridges,  highways,  churches,  premiums,  proteftant  fchools,  and 
other  particulars,  which  do  honour  to  the  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of  that  par¬ 
liament. 

Coins.]  The  coins  of  Ireland  are  at  prefent  of  the  fame  denominations  arid 
the  like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England,  only  an  Engliih  /hilling  paffes  in  Ire¬ 
land  for  thirteen  pence.  What  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Iri/h  were,  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity  and  great  uncertainty. 

Military  strength.]  Ireland  new  maintains  and  pays  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  who  have  been  often  of  lingular  feivice  to  England  ;  and  the 
military  force  of  Ireland  has  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  many  volunteer 
a/Toeiatcd  companies  of  yeomanry,  which  have  been  lately  formed  in  that 
kingdom  ;  thefe  have  been  highly  beneficial  in, quelling  the  late  rebellion  which 
.tvas  raifed  there.  Thofe  parts  of  Ireland  tnat  are  molt  uncultivated,  contain 
numbers  of  mnabitauts,  that  have  very  little  fenfe  either  of  divine  or  human 
laws,  and  regular  forces  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  keeping  them  in  order; 
witnefs  the  infurredions  of  the  Whireboy  s,  and  other  banditti,  who  were  ml 
{ligated  by  their  priefts;  and  the  late  atrocious  rebellion,  marked  with  fuch 
circumltances  of  unprincipled  and  diabolical  cruelty,  as  are  a  difgrace  to  hu¬ 
manity  ;  though  it  mult  be  confefied  that  many  of  the  common  people  in  Ire¬ 
land  have  laboured  under  fuch  opprefiions  as  afforded  them  juit  grounds  for 
difcontent.  It  does  not  however,  appear,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irilh  Catholics 
are  fond  of  a  revolution  in  government. 

Order  of  St.  Patrick.]  This  order  was  inftitutrd  February  5,  and  the 
laftallation  of  the  firft  knights  was  performed  on  the  17th  of  March,  1783- 
It  confifts  of  the  fovtreign  and  fifteen  other  knights  companions.  The  lord 
lieutenants  of  Ireland  tor  the  time  being  officiate  as  grand  mailers  of  the 
order,  and  the  arebbiihop  of  Armagh  is  the  prelate,  the  atchbifiiop  of  Dublin 
the  chancellor,  and  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick  the  regiiter  of  the  order.  The 
knights  are  inftalled  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  Their  robes 
are  fplendid,  and  the  badge  is  three  crowns  united  together  on  a  crofs,  with 
the  motto  round  Qvis  feparabh,  1  783  faftened.  by  an  Iriih  harp,  to  the  crown 
imperial.  A  ftar  of  eight  points  encircles  it  on  the  coat 

History.]  1  he  hifiory  of  Ireland  has  been  carried  to  a  very  remote 
aritiquity,  and  may,  with  greater  juftice  than  that  of  any  other  country,  be 
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diftinguilhed  into  the  legendary  and  authentic.  In  the  reigri  of  Edward  IL 
an  Uliter  prince  boafted  to  the  pope  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  feven  kings  of  Ireland,  to  the  year  1170.  Even  the  more 
moderate  Irilh  antiquaries  carry  their  hiftory  up  to  500  years  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  at  which  time  they  afiert,  that  a  colony  of  Scythians,  imme¬ 
diately  from  Spain,  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  introduced  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage  and  letters  into  this  country  ;  and  that  however  it  might  have  been 
peopled  ftill  earlier  from  Gaul  or  Britain,  yet  Hebtr,  Heremon,  and  Ith,  the 
fons  of  Milefius,  gave  a  race  of  kings  to  the  Irilh,  diftinguilhed  from  their 
days  by  the  name  of  Gadelians  and  Scuits,  cr  Scots.  But  as  our  limits 
•will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  dark  and  contefted  parts  of  the  Irilh  hif¬ 
tory,  we  Ph all  only  obferve,  that  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
that  the  great  apoftle  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  wa3  employed  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  in  this  country,  though  there  had  been  Chriftian  mifliona- 
ries  here  long  before,  by  whofe  means  it  bad  made  a  conquerable  progrefs  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  After  this  period,  Ireland  was  occafi- 
onally  invaded  by  the  Saxcn  Kings  of  England  ;  butin  the  year  795  and  798 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  or,  as  they  were  called  Eafterlings,  invaded  the 
ccafts  of  Ireland,  and  were  the  firft  who  erefted  ftone  edifices  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  ^he  common  habitations  of  the  Irilh  till.that  time,  were  hurdles  cover¬ 
ed  with  ttraw  and  rulhes,  and  but  very  few  of  folid  timber.  The  natives  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  bravely  againft  the  Eafterlings,  who  built  Dublin,  'Wa¬ 
terford,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Cork  :  but  they  refided  chiefly  at  Dub¬ 
lin.  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  by  the  old  Irilh  was  caded  x'ingal,  or  the 
Land  of  Strangers.  The  natives,  about  the  year  962,  feemed  to  have  called 
to  their  afiiftance  the  Anglo  Saxon  king  Edgar,  who  had  then  a  confiderable 
maritime  power  ;  and  this  might  have  given  occafion  for  his  clergy  to  call  him 
king  of  great  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  Dublin  was  about  that  tune 
a  flourilhing  city,  and  that  the  native  Irilh  gave  the  Eafterlings  feveral defeats 
though  fup ported  by  their  countrymen  from  the  continent,  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
and  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  the  Second  of  England  formed  a  deftgn  of 
annexing  Ireland  to  his  dominions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  thi» 
by  the  provocation  he  had  received  from  fome  of  the  Irilh  cheftains,  who  had 
afforded  confiderable  affillance  to  his  enemies.  His  defign  was  patronized  by 
the  pope,  and  a  fair  pretext  of  attacking  Ireland  offered  about  the  year  1168. 
Dermot  Mac  Murrougn,  king  of  Leinfter,  and  an  oppreftive  tyrant,  quarrelled 
with  all  his  neighbours,  and  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  petty  prince  O’Roirk. 
A  confederacy  being  formed  againft  him,  under  Roderick  O’Connor  (who  it 
feems  was  the  paramount  king  of  Ireland)  lie  was  driven  from  his  country, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  king  Henry  II.  who  promifed  to  rehore  him, 
upon  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  England,  for  himfelf,  and  ah 
the  petty'  kings  depending  on  him,  who  were  very  numerous.  Henry,  who 
was  then  in  France,  recommended  Mac  Dermol’s  caufe  to  the  Englilh  baions, 
and  particularly  to  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  and 
Maurice  Fitzgerald.  Thole  noblemen  undertook  the  expedition  upon  mucu 
the  fame  principles  as  the  Norman  and  Breton  lords  did  the  conqueft  of  Eng¬ 
land  under  William  I.  and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac  Dermot  s  daughter 
Eva.  In  1169,  the  adventurers  reduced  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Water¬ 
ford  ;  and  the  next  y^ear  Strongbow  arriving  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  his 
marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  defendants  of  the  Danes  continued  ftill  in  poffeffion  of  Dublin,  which 
after  feme  ineffectual  oppofition  made  by  king  O’Connor,  was  taken  and 
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plundered  by  the  Englifh  foldiers  ;  but  Mac  Turkil  the  Danifh  king,  efcaped 
to  his  (hipping.  Upon  the  death  of  Dermot,  Henry  II.  became  jealous  of 
earl  Strongbow,  feized  upon  his  eftate  in  England  and  Wales,  and  recalled 
his  fubjefts  from  Ireland.  The  Irifh  about  the  fame  time,  to  the  amount  of 
above  6o,ooo,  befieged  Dublin,  under  king  O’Connor  ;  but  though  all 
Strongbow’s  Irifh  friends  and  allies  had  now  left  him,  and  the  city  Was  redu¬ 
ced  to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Irifh  to  raife  the  fiege  with  great  lofs : 
and  going  over  to  England,  he  appeafed  Henry  by  fwearing  fealty  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  and  refigning  into  his  hands  all  the  Irifh  cities  and  forts  he  held. 
During  Strongbow’s  abfence,  Mac  Turkil  returned  with  a  great  fleet,  at¬ 
tempted  to  retake  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  was  killed  at  the  fiege  ;  and  in  him 
ended  the  race  of  the  Eafterling  princes  in  Ireland. 

In  1172,  Henry  II.  attended  by  400  knights,  4000  veteran  foldiers,  and 
the  flower  of  his  Englifh  nobdity,  landed  near  Waterford  ;  and  not  only  all 
the  petty  princes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  king  of  Differ,  but  the  great  king 
Roderick  O’Connor,  fubmitted  to  Henry,  who  pretended  that  O’Connor’s 
fub million  included  that  of  Ulftcr,  and  that  confequently  he  was  paramount 
fovereign  of  Ireland.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  affected  to  keep  a  magni¬ 
ficent  court,  and  held  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where  he  parcelled  out  the  ef- 
tates  of  Ireland,  as  William  the  conqueror  had  done  in  England,  to  his  Eng- 
lifh  nobility.  He  then  fettled  a  civil  adminiftration  at  Dublin,  as  nearly  as 
poffible  to  that  of  England,  to  which  he  returned  in  1173,  having  firft  fet¬ 
tled  an  Englifh  colony  from  Briitol  in  Dublin,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free 
cuftoms,  fave  their  charters,  which  the  citizens  of  Briftol  enjoyed.  From 
that  time  Dublin  began  to  flourifh. —  Thus  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  was  effec¬ 
ted  by  the  Englifh,  almoff  with  as  much  eafe  as  that  of  Mexico  was  by  the 
Spaniards :  and  for  much  the  fame  reafons,  the  rude  and  unarmed  ftate 
of  the  natives,  and  the  differences  that  prevailed  among  their  princes  or 
leaders. 

Henry  gave  the  title  of  lord  of  Ireland  to  his  fon  John,  who,  in  1185, 
went  over  in  perfon  to  Ireland  ;  but  John  and  bis  giddy  Norman  courtiers 
made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  their  power,  apd  rendered  themfelves  hateful  to  the 
Irifh,  who  were  otherwife  very  well  difpofed  towards  the  Englifh.  Richard 
I.  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  ernfades  to  pay  any  great  regard  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Ireland  ;  but  king  John,  after  his  acceffion,  made  amends  for  his  for¬ 
mer  behaviour  towards  the  Irifh.  He  enlarged  his  fathers  plan  of  introdu¬ 
cing  into  Ireland  Englifh  laws  and  officers,  and  he  erefted  that  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Eeinfter  and  Munfter,  which  was  within  the  Englifh  pale, 
into  twelve  counties.  1  find,  however,  that  the  defeendants  of  the  ancient 
princes  in  other  places  paid  him  no  more  than  a  nominal  fubjedfion.  They 
governed  by  their  old  Brehon  laws,  and  exercifed  all  a£fs  of  lovercignty  with¬ 
in  their  own  (fates  ;  and,  indeed  this  was  pretty  much  the  cafe  ib  late  as  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  unfettled  reign  of  Henry  III.  his  wars  and  captivi¬ 
ty,  gave  the  Irifh  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  Englifh  government  during  his 

1  reign  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  continued  quiet  under  his  fon  Edward  1.  Gavef- 
ton,  the  famous  favourite  of  Edward  II.  acquired  great  credit  while  he 
adted  as  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  the  fucceffes  of  the  Scotch  king,  Ro- 
!  bert  Bruce,  had  almotl  proved  fatal  to  the  Englifh  intereft  in  Ireland,  and 
fuggefted  to  the  Irifh  the  idea  of  transferring  their  allegiance  from  the  king# 
of  England  to  Edward  Bruce,  king  Robert’s  brother.  That  prince  accord¬ 
ingly  invaded  Ireland,  where  he  gave  repeated  defeats  to  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernors  and  armies ;  and  being  fupported  by  his  brother  in  perfon,  he  was 
a&ually  crowned  king  at  Dundalk,  and  narrowly  miffed  being  mailer  of 
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Dublin.  The  younger  Bruce  feems  to  have  been  violent  in  the  exercite  of  hi3 
fovereignty,  and  he  was  at  lad  defeated  and  killed  by  Bermingham,  the  Eng- 
lifts  general.  After  this,  Edward  II.  ruled  Ireland  with  great  moderation, 
and  palled  fcveral  excellent  afts  with  regard  to  that  country. 

But  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  the  commotions  were  again  renew¬ 
ed  in  Ireland,  and  not  fupprefied  without  great  lofs  and  difgrace  on  the  fide 
of  the  Englifh.  In  1333  a  rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  the  Englifh  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  no  inconfiderable  {hare.  A  fuccefiion  of  vigorous,  brave  gover¬ 
nors,  at  laft  quieted  the  infurgents  ;  and  about  the  year  1361,  prince  Lion¬ 
el,  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  married  the  heirefs  of  Ulfter,  was  fent  over  to 
govern  Ireland,  and  if  pofiible,  to  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  an  entire  con¬ 
formity  with  the  laws  of  England.  In  this  he  made  a  great  progrefs, 
but  did  not  entirely  accomplifh  it.  It  appears,  at  this  time,  that  the  Irifh 
were  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  and  that  one  of  the  greateft  grievances 
they  complained  of,  was,  that  the  Englifh  fent  over  men  of  mean  birth  to  go¬ 
vern  them.  In  1394,  Richard  II.  finding  that  the  execution  of  his  defpotic 
fchemes  in  England  mull  be  abortive  without  farther  fupport,  .paffed  over  to 
Ireland  with  an  army  of  34,000  men,  well  armed  and  appointed.  As 
he  made  no  ufe  of  force,  the  Irifh  looked  upon  his  prefence  to  be  a  high  com¬ 
pliment  to  their  nation,  and  admired  the  magnificence  of  his  court.  Rich¬ 
ard,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  them  by  all  the  arts  he  could  employ,  and 
bellowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  their  chiefs.  In  fhort,  he  behaved, 
fo  as  entirely  to  win  their  affe61ion3.  But  in  1399,  after  having  ailed  in  a 
very  defpotic  manner  in  England,  he  undertook  a  frelh  expedition  to  Ire¬ 
land,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Match,  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  wild  Irifh.  His  army  again  ftruck  the  natives  with  con- 
flernation,  and  they  threw  themfelves  upon  his  mercy.  It  was  during  this 
expedition,  that  the  duke  of  Lancafter  landed  in  England  ;  and  Richard  upon 
his  return,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  his  Englifh  fubjeits  on  account  of  his 
tyranny,  and  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  Irifh,  furrendered  his  crown 
to  his  rival. 

The  Irifh,  after  Richard’s  death,  ft  ill  retained  a  warm  afftftion  for  the 
houfe  of  York  ;  and  upon  the  revival  of  that  family’s  claim  to  the  crown,  em¬ 
braced  its  caufe.  Edward  IV.  made  the  earl  of  Defmond  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  for  his  fervices  againfl  the  Ormond  pary  and  other  adherents  of 
t’  houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  he  was  the  fijl  IrtJh  chieftain  that  obtained  this 
honour.  Even  the  acceffion  of  Henry  Vil.  to  the  crown  of  England  did  not 
reconcile  the  Irifh  to  his  title  as  duke  of  Lancafter ;  they  therefore  readily 
joined  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  the  eldeft  fou  of  Edward  IV.- 
but  for  this  they  paid  dear,  being  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  invade  England. 
This  made  them  fomewhat  cautious  at  fit  ft  of  joining  Perkin  Warbeck,  not- 
withftanding  his  plauftble  pretences  to  be  the  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of 
Edward  IV.  He  was,  however,  at  laft  recognized  as  king  by  the  Irifh  ;  and 
and  in  the  preceding  pages,  under  the  hiftory  of  England,  the  reader  may 
learn  the  event  of  his  pretenfions.  Henry  behaved  with  moderation  towards- 
his  favourers,  and  was  contented  with  requiring  the  Irifh  nobility  to  take  a 
frefh  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  government.  This  lenity  had  the  defired  effefts 
during  the  adminiftration  of  the  two  earls  of  Kildare,  the  earl  of  Surry,  and 
the  earl  of  Ormond.  Henry  VIII.  governed  Ireland  by  fupporting  its  chiefs 
against  each  other,  but  they  were  tampered  with  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
upon  which  Henry  made  his  natural  ion,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  lord 
lieutenant.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Irifh  from  breaking  out  into  rebellion  in 
the  year  1540,  under  Fitz-Gerald,  who  had  been  lord  deputy,  and  was  won 
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later  by  the  emperor,  hut  was  at  last  hanged  at  Tyburn,  After  this  the 
houfe  of  Austria  found  their  account  in  their  quarrels  with  England,  to  form 
a  strong  party  among  the  Irifh. 

About  the  year  1542,  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  formed  fome  preten- 
fion/  to  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  favoured  by  a  strong  -party  among 
the  Irifh  themfelves.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  had  he  lived,  what  the  confequence 
«f  his  claim  might  have  been.  Henry  underftood  that  the  Irifh  had  a  mean 
opinion  of  his  dignity,  as  the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto  affumed  no  high¬ 
er  title  than  that  of  lords  of  Ireland.  He  therefore  took  that  of  king  of  Ire¬ 
land,  which  had  a  great  effedl  with  the  native  Irifh,  who  thought  that  alle¬ 
giance  was  not  due  to  a  lord ;  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  it  was  fomewhat  fur- 
prifing  that  this  expedient  was  not  thought  of  before.  It  produced  a  more 
perfeft  fubmiffion  of  the  native  Irifh  to  Henry’s  government  than  ever  had 
been  known  j  and  even  O’Neil,  who  pretended  to  be  fucceffor  to  the  laft 
paramount  king  of  Ireland,  fwore  allegiance  to  Henry  who  created  him  e«il 
of  Tyrone.  _  .  . 

The  pope,  however,  and  the  princes  of  the  heufe  of  Auflria,  by  remitting 
money,  and  fome  times  fending  over  troops  to  the  Irifh,  ftill  kept  up  their  in- 
tereft  in  that  kingdom,  and  drew  from  them  vail  numbers  of  men  to  their  ar¬ 
mies,  where  they  proved  as  good  foldiers  as  any  in  Europe.  This  created  in- 
expreffible  difficulties  to  the  Englifii  government,  even  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Reformation  took  place  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  part  of  Ireland  with  little  or  no  oppofition.  The  Irifh  feem  to  have  been 
very  quiet  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  but  they  proved  thorns  in  the 
fide  of  queen  Elisabeth.  The  perpetual  disputes  fhe  had  with  the  Roman 
catholicks,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  her  great  uneafmefs  ;  and  the 
pope  and  the  houfe  of  Auflria  always  found  new  refources  againft  her  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Spaniards  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Kinfale  ;  and  the  rebellions  of 
Tyrone,  who  baffled  and  outwitted  her  favourite  general  the  earl  of  Effex, 
are  well  known  in  Englifh  hiftory. 

The  lord  deputy  of  Mountjoy,  who  fucceecled  Effex,  was  the  firfl  Englifh- 
man  who  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  pradlices  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ireland,  by 
defeating  them  and  the  Irifh  before  Kinfale,  and  bringing  Tyrone  prifoner 
to  England  ;  where  he  was  pardoned  by  queen  Elisabeth  in  1 602.  I  his  leni¬ 
ty,  fhewn  to  fuch  an  offender,  is  a  proof  of  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  from  the  popifh  intereft  in  Ireland.  James  I.  confirmed  the  poffef- 
fions  of  the  Irifh  ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards 
that  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  their  party,  planned  a  new  re¬ 
bellion,  and  attempted  to  feizethe  caltle  of  Dublin  ;  but  their  plot  being  dif- 
covered,  their  chiefs  fled  beyond  feas.  T.  hey  were  not  idle  abroad  ;  for  in 
1608  they  in ftigated  Sir  Calim  O’Dogharty  to  a  frefh  rebellion,  by  promifing 
him  fpeedy  fupplies  of  men  and  money  from  Spain.  Sir  Calim  was  killed  in 
the  difpute,  and  his  adherents  were  taken  and  executed.  Ihe  attainders  of 
the  Irifh  rebels,  which  paffed  in  the  reigns  cf  James  and  Elizabeth,  veiled  in 
the  crown  511,465  acres,  in  the  feveral  counties  of  Donegal,  lyrone,  Cole- 
rain,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh  ;  and  enabled  the  king  to  make  that 
plantation  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  which  now,  from  the  moll  rebellious  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  mo  ft  quiet  and  reformed. 

Thofe  prodigious  attainders,  however  juft  and  neceffary  they  might  be, 
operated  fatally  for  the  Englifh  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  The  Infh  Roman 
Catholics  in  general,  were  influenced  by  their  priefts  to  hope  not  only 
to  repoflefs  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  but  to  reftore  the  popifh  religion  in 
Ireland.  They  therefore  entered  into  a  deep  and  deteftable  confpiracy  for 
inaflacring  all  the  English  proieftants  in  that  kingdom.  In  this  they  were 
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encouraged  by  the  unhappy  diflentions  that  broke  out  between  the  king  and 
bis  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland.  Their  bloody  plan  being  difcover- 
ed  by  the  Englifh  governmental  Dublin, prevented  that  city  from  falling  into 
their  hands.  They,  however,  partly  executed  in  1641  their  horrid  fcheme 
of  mafiacre ;  but  authors  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  numbers  who  were  mur. 
dered  ;  perhaps  they  have  been  exaggerated  by  warm  proteftant  writers, fome 
of  whom  have  mounted  the  number  of  the  fufferers  to  40,000  ;  other  accounts 
fpeak  of  iCjCCO,  or  12,000  and  fome  have  even  diminifhed  that  number*. 
What  followed  in  confequence  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
by  Cromwell:  who  retaliated  the  cruelties  of  the  Irifh  Papills  upon  them- 
felves,  belongs  to  the  Hiftory  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  they  Imarted 
fo  feverely,that  they  were  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  popifh 
fucceffor  and  brother  James  II.  even  after  the  Revolution  took  place, found 
an  afylum  in  Ireland  ;  and  was  encouraged  to  hope,  that,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
the  natives  there, he  might  remount  his  throne  :  but  he  was  deceived,  and  his 
own  pufillanimity  co-operated  with  his  difappointment.  He  was  driven  out 
of  Ireland  by  his  fon  in  law,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  only  victory 
that  king  William  ever  gained  in  perfon  ;  a  vidlory,  however  on  which  de¬ 
pended  the'fafety  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Britifh 
empire.  Had  James  been  victorious,  he  probably  would  have  been  reinftated 
on  the  throne,  and  nothing  elfe  could  have  been  expedlcd  than  that  being 
irritated  by  oppofition,  victorious  over  his  enemies,  and  free  from  every  re- 
ftraint,  he  would  have  trampled  upon  all  rights,  civil  and  religious ,  and  pur- 
fued  more  arbitrary  defigns  than  before.  The  army  of  William  confifted  of 
36,000  men,  that  of  James  of  33,000  but  advantageoufly  fituated.  James, 
it  is  true,  fought  at  the  head  of  an  undifciplined  rabble  ;  but  his  French 
auxiliaries  were  far  from  behaving  as  heroes.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  left  both  the  field  and  the  kingdom  too  foon  for  a  brave  man. 

Many  political  reafons  occurred  for  not  driving  the  Irifh  to  defpair.  The 
friends  of  the  Revolution  and  the  proteftant  religion  were  fufficiently  grati¬ 
fied  out  of  the  forfeited  eftates.  It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  to  relax 
the  reins  of  government,  and  not  to  put  the  forfeitures  too  rigoroufly  into 
execution.  The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  confirmed  the  wifdom  of 
the  above  confiderations.  The  fpirit  of  induflry  has  enabled  the  Irifh  to 
know  their  own  ftrength  and  importance  ;  to  which  fome  accidental  cir- 
cumftances  have  concurred.  All  her  ports  were  opened  for  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  of  late  years, 
adts  of  parliament  have  been  made  for  permitting  the  importation  of  fait 
beef,  pork,  butter,  cattle,  and  tallow,  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 
But  though  fome  laws  and  regulations  had  occafionally  taken  place  favour¬ 
able  to  Ireland,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  laboured  under  confiderable  grievances,  in  confequence  of  fundry 
unjuft  and  injudicious  reftraints  of  the  parliament  of  England  refpedting 
their  trade. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  was  attended 
with  very  important  confequences  in  Ireland.  By  this  conteft,  her  atten¬ 
tion  was  excited  to  the  reftridtions  on  her  own  manufadfures  and  commerce. 

In 

*  Mr.  Guthrie's  account  of  the  numbers  killed  in  the  Irifh  mafiacre  is  much  below  that 
generally  given.  Mi.  Hume,  after  enumerating  the  various  barbarities  praeftifed  by  the 
Papills  upon  the  Proteftants,  fays,  “  by  fome  computations,  thole,  who  perifhed  by  all 
"  thofe  cruelties,  are  made  to  amount  to  an  hundred  and  fifty,  dr  two  hundred  thoufand  • 
“  by  the  moft  moderate, and  probably  the  mod  reafonable  account,  they  muft  have  b>  en 
!?  Hear  40,000.’’  Hilt,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.377.  edit.  8V0, 1 763. 
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In  1 779,  therefore,  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  their  addreffes  to  the  throne, 
demanded  in  flrong  language,  the  reiteration  of  their  commercial  freedom  ; 
hopes  were  repeatedly  held  out  to  them  of  fome  pattial  compliance  with, 
their  requifition  ;  but  v/hen  the  people  of  Ireland  faw  that  nothing  effec¬ 
tual  was  likely  to  be  done,  and  that  an  oppolition  to  any  relaxation  of  the 
'commcicial  laws  was  pretty  genual  in  England,  refolutipns  were  entered 
into  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  trading  towns  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
13ritifh  manufactures,  a»d  afTociations  were  entered  into  of  a  more  effective, 
but  more  dangerous  nature.  The  dread  of  an  invafion  from  France,  added  to 
the  circumftance  of  the  military  force  of  Ireland  being  continually  drained 
for  the  fupport  of  the  American  war,  furnilhed  a  plaufible  plea  for  forming 
military  affociations,  avowedly  for  the  defence  of  the  country  againft  fo¬ 
reign  enemies  ;  this  fpirit  foon  became  general  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
the  numbers  thus  affociated  and  armed  are  faid  at  laft  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  60,000  men. 

Government  faw  thefe  proceedings  with  aftonilhment  and  alarm,  to  offer 
the  leaft  refifiance  was  vain,  and  a  propofal  to  bring  them  to  aCi  under  the 
authority  of  the  government,  was  rejected  with  fcorn.  Having  provided 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  they  foon  began  to  extend  their  views*  A 
free  and  unlimited  commerce  with  all  the  world  was  the  firft  and  great 
objeCt  for  which  no  compenfation  could  be  admitted.  This  Hate  of  things 
joined  to  the  farming  and  perilous  fituation  of  Great  Britain,  left  to  her 
minifters  no  alternative  ;  they  were  under  the  neceluty  of  yielding  to  that 
fpirit,  which  they  were  unable  to  reprefs;  accordingly  on  the  13th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  minilter  laid  before  the  houfe  three  propolltions  for  granting  relief 
to  Ireland,  they  were  unanimoufly  agreed  to,  and  bills  founded  upon  them, 
immediately  brought  in  and  paffed. 

Thefe  conciliatory  meafures  produced  but  a  momentary  quiet  among  the 
people ;  they  foon  began  to  proceed  farther,  and  to  declare  all  authority  af- 
fumed  by  the  Britifh  parliament  over  them  in  any  cafe  whatfoever  to  be  a 
grofs  ufurpation.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  not  being  fo  forward  in  ac¬ 
ceding  to  thefe  views,  as  they  f>ad  expected,  a  meeting  of  the  volunteer 
corps  took  place  on  the  15th  of  February  1782,  when  the  mod  violent  re- 
folutions  were  adopted,  and  they  declared  that  in  every  fituation,  they 
would  maintain  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  conflitutional  right  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Ireland.  The 
fame  fentiments  foon  became  univerfally  avowed  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
the  plan  of  conceffion  was  again  reforted  to.  A  change  having  taken  place 
ih  the  Britifh  miniftry  in  the  fpring  of  1782,  the  duke  of  Portland  came 
over  as  lieutenant,  and  in  April  of  that  year,  the  declaratory  aCt  afierting 
and  fecuring  the  fovereignty  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  over  Ire¬ 
land,  was  repealed  :  and  that  all  doubts  and  jealoufies  might  be  effectually 
removed,  a  bill  was  palled  in  the  following  year  by  the  Britifh  legifiature, 
containing  in  the  fullelt  and  moft  exprefs  terms,  a  relinquilhment  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  of  all  right  to  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  the  Irilh  courts, 
or  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come. 

Thefe  concefGons  great  and  important  as  they  were  to  Ireland,  difho- 
nourable  and  dangerous  to  Great  Britain,  as  ftriking  at  the  root  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  countries,  did  not  produce  either  general  or  lading 
tranquillity.  When  the  government  of  a  country,  either  through  weak- 
nefs  or  imprudence,  is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  popular  clamour,  its  conceffions  only  prove  fourees  of  new  and  perhaps 
Wore  unreafonable  demands  j  luch  was  the  cafe  at  prefent  in  Ireland.  Agi¬ 
tated 
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tated  by  tbe  fpirit  of  political  innovation,  and  fluihed  by  their  late  fu<> 
cefies,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not  eafily  tranquillized  ;  during  their 
apparent  inadlion,  they  feem  only  to  have  been  in  fearch  of  an  object  fuited 
to  their  perturbed  and  reftlefs  imaginations:  and  fuch  was  the  fubjedt  of 
parliamentary  reform.  The  volunteers  perceiving  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment,  fome  indications  of  a  defign  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  eagerly 
fixed  upon  this  popular  topic  as  a  centre  of  union.  A  grand  national  con¬ 
vention  of  delegates  from  the  whole  volunteer  army  was  affcmbltd  at  Dub¬ 
lin  on  the  tenth  of  November  1783  ;  the  earl  of  Charlemont  was  deified 
prefident,  and  on  the  following  day,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  fpecific  plan  of  parliamentary  reform;  by  them  a  number  of  rtfolutions 
were  digested,  which  were  fubmitted  to  the  convention  at  large,  on  the 
twenty  eight  of  November. 

Mr.  Flood  on  the  following  day,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  equal  reprefentation  of  tbe  people  in 
parliament.  The  motion  was  received  by  a  great  majority  of  the  houfe, 
with  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  difapprobation.  Mr.  Yelverton  the  attorney 
general  infilled,  that  the  houfe  could  not,  without  yielding  to  a  difgraceful 
pufillanimity,  confent  to  receive  propofitions  tendered  to  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  by  a  body  of  armed  men  ;  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
great  majority.  The  houfe  then  came  to  a  refolmion,  that  they  will  fup- 
port  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament  againft  all  encroachments.  An 
addrels  was  alfo  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  expreffing  the  happinefs 
they  enjoyed  under  the  eftablilhed  government,  and  alluring  him  of  their 
determination  to'  fupport  the  prefent  conftitution  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  This  addrefs  being  fent  up  to  the  Lords,  received  their  concur¬ 
rence. 

Thus  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  legiflature,  the  farther  puifuit  of  an  objedl, 
which  had  very  much  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  which  in  its 
farther  progrefs  threatened  the  moll  ferious  mifehief  to  the  country,  was  for 
the  prefent  reprtfled.  The  fubjedt  of  parliamentary  reform  made  fome 
noife  in  Great  Britain  about  this  period,  and  for  fometime  before,  but  in 
Ireland  the  fpeeches  and  refolutions  of  tbe  reformers  were  dillinguilhed  by 
the  particular  indecency  of  their  expreffions, and  the  virulence  of  their  reflections 
againft  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  their  country.  In  thtfe  violent  proceed¬ 
ings  the  eye  may  now  trace  the  fecret  fermentation  of  that  mighty  mifehief, 
which  hath  lately  burft  forth  in  all  the  horrors  of  treafon  and  rebellion, 
transforming  the  ignorant  and  mifguided  populace  into  demons,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  country  a  dreadful  feene  of  aflafiination  and  murder. 

About  this  period  the  minds  of  the  people  in  that  country  were  in  a  ftate 
of  extreme  agitation ;  their  pafiions  had  been  fo  long  ftimulated  by  thefe 
objedts,  which  are  of  all  others  moft  calculated  to  inflame,  that  they  feem  to 
have  acquired  a  morbid  degree  of  irritability  ;  thofe  grievances  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  which  in  other  nations  would  fcarcely  have  ruffled  the  calm  of 
domeftic  tranquillity,  threatened,  in  that  country,  to  produce  all  the  horrors 
of  the  moft  violent  tempeft. 

During  the  courfe  of  their  proceedings,  relative  to  parliamentary  reform, 
interefts  of  a  more  preffing  nature  frequently  divided  the  attention  oFthe 
people,  and  were  purfued  with  a  moft  intemperate  degree  of  zeal  and  violence. 
They  feem  to  have  expedted,  that  by  the  reftitution  of  commercial  freedom, 
they  were  immediately  to  arrive  at  the  pofleffion  of  that  profperity  and 
opulence,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  flow  progrefs,  and  is  the  reward 
of  patient  and  perfevering  induftry,  Difappointed  in  thefe  vifionary  hopes, 

their 
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their  fituation  was  rendered  more  calamitous  by  the  idlenefs  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  an'd  the  negled  of  their  proper  occupations  by  the  better  fort, 
both  of  which  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  difpofition  to  political 
fpeculations.  In  order  to  relieve  the  diftreffes  of  their  own  manufadurers,  it 
was  propofed  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  the  manufadures  of  other  countries, 
imported  into  Ireland  ;  a  meafure  didated  by  a  narrow  and  (hort-fighted 
policy,  but  for  which  the  people  had  become  extremely  clamorous.  The 
legiflature,  however,  with  no  lefs  wifdom  than  firmnefs,  rejeded  the  motion. 
In  confequence  of  this  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  the-people  were  thrown 
into  the  mod  violent  fermentation,  and  as  there  was  reafon  to  believe  that 
thefe  commotions  were  either  excited  or  continued  by  feditioas  and  in¬ 
flammatory  libels,  which  were  daily  circulated  in  the  public  papers,  pro- 
fecutions  were  commenced  again!!  feveral  of  the  printers,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Foiter  for  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  by  preventing  the  publication  of  libels,  which  after  a  confiderable 
oppofition,  and  receiving  feveral  modifications,  palled  with  a  general  con¬ 
currence. 

Soon  after  this  a  plan  for  regulating  and  finally  adjufting  the  commercial 
intercourfe  between  the  two  nations,  excited  a  very  general  intereft  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  after  having  exercifed  the  attention  of  the 
legiflatures  of  both  kingdoms  for  upwards  of  feven  months,  was  fruftratedby 
the  violence  of  that  tnifguided  zeal  which  then  pervaded  the  whole  nation. 
Indeed  fo  infolent  had  the  people  of  that  country  now  become,  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  conceffions  extorted  from  Great  Britain;  their  minds  fo  agi¬ 
tated  with  groundlefs  doubts  and  jealoufies ;  fo  diftraded  with  political 
fpeculations,  that  a  calm  and  temperate  difcuffion  of  a  fubjed  of  fuch  mag¬ 
nitude  was  not  to  be  expeded.  The  unfortunate  indifpofuion  of  his  majelly 
happened  foon  after  their  rejedion  of  the  commercial  propofitions.  This 
event  was  no  fooner  known  in  Ireland,  than  the  rage  of  theoretical  innovation 
and  all  the  angry  pafiions  which  had  agitated  the  minds  of  parties  were,  re¬ 
kindled  ;  as  if  on  the  watch  for  an  objed  of  fufScient  force  to  fet  them  in 
motion,  they  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  quef- 
tion  of  the  regency  to  exhibit  a  pradical  proof  of  their  newly  acquired  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  perhaps  indire&ly  to  point  at  other  aims,  which  at  that  period 
were  not  ripe  for  developement. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  meafures  adopted 
on  this  occafion  ;  but  we  may  fhortly  obferve,  that  the  condudt  of  the  Irilh 
parliament  in  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  is  ftrongly  marked  by  precipitation 
and  violence,  and  that  the  arguments  by  which  the  leaders  in  both  houfes 
fupported  their  views  were  fuch  as  in  their  ultimate  application  evidently 
tended  to  break  the  connedicn  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms ;  that  this  projed, 
had  been  already  conceived  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Mr.  Fitzgibbom 
the  attorney  general  firmly  and  ftrenuoufly  opppofed  the  meafures  of  the 
majority  in  parliament,  contending  for  the  conffitutional  connection  betwixt 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  concluded  his  fpeech  by  this  folemn  and  almoll 
prophetic  warning,  that  if  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  Ihould  in  a  moment 
ef  phrenzy,  facrifice  their  connedion  with  the  crown  in  purfuit  of  para¬ 
doxical  phantoms,  they  might  perhaps  live  to  fee  Ireland  once  more  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  reftoration  of  her  civil  and  religious  liberties,  to  a  Britilh  army. 
But  while  thefe  matters  were  drawing  to  a  conclufion  their  neceffity  was 
fuperfeded  by  the  fudden  and  unexpeded  recovery  of  the  King,  and  thus  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  divifions  being  removed,  a  temporary 
celai  was  produced. 
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But  the  difcontented  and  turbulent  fpirits  of  the  people  of  Ireland  wer£ 
now  and  had  been  for  fome  time  paft  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  continual  agitation 
and  ferment,  that  no  tranquillity  was  lading  ;  the  fire  of  political  difcord 
fometimes  ceafed  to  blaze,  but  the  fmoaking  embers  were  ever  ready  to  burft 
forth  into  a  flame,  upon  the  fmalleft  communication  with  any  inflammable 
matter.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Irifh  nation  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing  that  the  dreadful  explofion 
which  nearly  fet  Europe  on  fire,  fhould  have  almoft  deftroyed  that  country. 
The  principles  of  thofe  who  overturned  the  old  government  of  France,  were 
juftly  confidered  as  the  fignal  for  revolt  to  the  difcontented,  to  the  un¬ 
principled,  and  to  the  profligate  of  all  nations.  In  Britain  they  fpread  with 
rapidity,  and  their  progrefs  at  one  time  was  fo  confiderable,  and  the  evident 
intentions  of  the  faftion  fo  alarming,  as  to  excite  no  fmall  degree  of  appre- 
henfion  and  terror  ;  but  the  firmnefs  of  the  executive  government,  fupported 
by  the  good  fenfe  and  energy  of  the  Britifh  nation,  preferved  England  at  that 
time  from  deftruftion.  In  Ireland  thofe  principles  took  an  immediate  and  firm 
hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people;  inflamed  by  political  fpeculation,  and  irri¬ 
tated  by  groundlefs  jealoufies  and  difeontents,  they  were  urged  into  the  very 
laft  ftage  of  crime  with  a  precipitation,  which,  but  among  that  people  whofe 
example  they  defigned  to  copy,  has  no  parallel. 

It  appears  that  foon  after  the  French  revolution  a  confpiracy  was  formed 
in  Ireland,  whofe  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  conftitution  and  government  of 
the  country,  to  feparate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  eftablifh  a  repub¬ 
lic  after  the  example  of  France  on  the  deftru&lon  of  all  religious  eftab'iifh- 
ments,  the  abolition  of  ranks,  and  the  confifcalion  of  property.  The  mod 
efficient  engine  of  this  treafonable  combination  was  the  fociety  of  United 
Irifhmen.  This  fociety  was  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1791  ;  for  fome  time 
their  attention  was  entirely  directed  to  the  engaging  into  their  fociety  per- 
fons  of  activity  and  talents  ;  and  the  fubjed  of  parliamentary  reform,  either 
as  a  ftep  to  the  attainment  of  their  ultimate  objed,  or  as  a  cover  to  their  real 
defigns,  was  again  revived  and  profecuted  with  redoubled  energy  and.  vigour; 
affiliated  clubs  and  focieties  were  fpread  over  the  whole  country,  writings  of 
the  mod  flagitious  and  treafonable  tendency  were  circulated  with  indefatigable 
perfeverance,  and  the  lower  claffes,  who  in  that  country  are  funk  in  the  mod 
deplorable  ignorance,  were  in  this  manner  trained  to  be  inllruments  of  the 
mod  diabolical  barbarity.  No  efforts  were  left  untried  for  bringing  their 
deligns  to  maturity  and  for  giving  to  the  focieties  the  ftrength  and  confift- 
ency  of  a  revolutionary  army;  every  mean  was  employed,  which  mahgnant 
cunning  could  devife,  for  eradicating  from  the  minds  of  the  people  ad  the 
principles  either  of  public  or  private  duty  ;  they  incited  the  foldier  to  be¬ 
tray  his  king,  they  armed  the  tenant  agidnft  his  landlord,  and  they  taught  the 
feivant  to  conlpire  with  the  affaffin  01  his  mailer,  thus  blafting  the  lepoie  and 
fecuritv  of  private  life  in  its  very  fanauary,  and  effacing  every  law  of  truth, 
juftice,"  and  gratitude.  Nor  was  any  artifice  omitted,  which  could  either 
weaken  or  embarrafs  the  government ;  the  well  affc&cd  were  intimidated  from 
joining  the  yeomanry  corps  ;  the  magiftrates,  witneffes,  jurors,  in  a  word  every 
clafs  an!  defeription  of  people,  who  ventured  to  fupport  the  laws,  were  im¬ 
mediately  marked  for  deftrudion,  and  the  barbarous  affaffinations  perpetrated 
by  midnight  murderers,  fpread  terror  and  difmay  over  the  whole  face  of 
this  miferable  and  diffracted  country. 

In  the  fummer  1  796  great  numbers  bad  enrolled  themfelves;  and  about 
this  period  a  dired  communication  with  the  enemy  was  opened  by  the  heads 
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of  the  party,  and  French  affiftance  was  folicited  and  promifed  to  be  fpeedily 
fent  to  aid  the  difaffedled  in  that  kingdom  ;  diredtions  were  in  confequence 
idued  by  the  leaders  of  the  focieties,  to  form  themfelves  into  military  bodies, 
and  to  be  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition  ;  thefe  directions  were  fpeedily 
obeyed ;  the  focieties  affumed  a  military  form,  and  it  appears  by  the  original 
papers  feized  at  Belfall  on  April  1  797,  that  their  numbers  at  that  period,  in 
the  province  of  Ulfter  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  too.opo. 

An  agent  was  foon  after  fent  to  the  French  directory,  acquainting  them 
with  their  preparations ;  this  agent  from  various  channels  of  information  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  late  Lord  Fitzgerald,  who,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
O’Connor,  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  had  an  interview  near  the  French 
frontier  with  general  Hoche,  on  which  occafion  every  thing  was  fettled  with  a 
view  to  the  invafion. 

About  Oftober  1796,  an  accredited  meffenger  arrived  from  the  French 
republic,  who  came  to  communicate  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irifh  union  the 
intention  of  the  French,  fpeedily  to  invade  Ireland  with  fifteen  thoufand 
men  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  this  attempt  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made  in  December  following,  when  the  French  fleet  took  advantage 
of  a  thick  fog  and  efcaped  from  Bred  unobferved  by  admiral  Colpoys,  who 
had  been  blocking  them  up  for  feveral  months  ;  meeting  with  violent  ftorms 
in  their  paffage,  the  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  on  the  24th,  part  of  them  con¬ 
fiding  of  eight  two  deckers  and  nine  of  different  clafies,  anchored  in  Bantry 
bay  ;  the  fury  of  the  temped  rendering  any  attempt  to  land  impoflible,  they 
quitted,  their  ftation  on  the  27th  in  the  evening  ;  an  officer  and  feven  men 
were  driven  on  fhore  in  a  boat  belonging  to  one  of  the  French  (hips  ;  this 
gentleman  upon  examination,  (fated  that  the  fleet  upon  its  leaving  Brefl 
confided  of  about  fifty  fail,  having  on  board  25,000  men  commanded  by 
general  Hoche,  and  that  it  was  de dined  to  attack  Ireland.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  armament  excited  a  eonfiderable  degree  of  alarm  in  Ireland,  but 
the  greated  loyalty  manifeded  itfelf  throughout  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
every  demondration  was  given  of  their  zeal  and  ardour  to  oppofe  the  enemy 
wherever  it  could  be  fuppofed  a  defeent  would  he  attempted. 

The  effedtsof  the  union  had  not  fo  fully  extended  themfelves  at  that  time 
to  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  defedl  which  the  leaders  afterwards  took  care 
to  fupply.  During  the  fummer  of  1797,  very  extenfive  preparations  were 
made  both  at  the  Texel  and  at  Bred  far  a  fecond  attempt ;  and  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  intelligence  was  received  by  the  executive  of  the  union,  that  the  troops 
were  adtually  embarked  in  the  Texel,  and  only  waited  the  wind  ;  their  de- 
figns  were  again  frudrated  by  the  glorious  and  ever  memorable  victory  of 
lord  Duncan  over  the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  nth  ofOdlober  1797.  The  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  the  directory  of  France  and  the  Irifh  executive  was  dill 
kept  up,  and  affurances  were  dill  given  that  fuccours  might  be  expedled. 
In  the  mean  time  the  mod  adfive  and  vigorous  meafures  were  purfued  againtl 
the  confpirators  ;  a  bill  was  pafled  prohibiting  feditious  meetings  ;  another 
commonly  called  the  infurredfion  adt,  by  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
council  vvere  enabled  upon  the  requifition  of  feven  magidrates  of  any  county, 
to  proclaim  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  in  a  date  of  didurbance,  and 
within  thofe  limits  this  law  was  to  operate ;  and  by  another  the  habeas  corpus 
adl  was  fufpended  and  the  yeomanry  edablifhed. 

But  fuch  was  the  boldnefs  of  the  confpirators  that  in  defiance  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  energy  of  the  executive  government,  the  fame  fyftem  of  outrage  and 
oppofition  to  thfe  laws,  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of  the  former 
year  in  Ulfter,  was  now  very  generally  extended  over  all  the  fouthern  and 
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■midland  dounlies,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  give  ftrength  to  the  dbri> 
{piracy,  and  by  an  adtive  fyftem  of  terror  to  compel  the  people  to  look  for' 
protection  to  the  union  rather  than  to  the  laws.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  enormities  committed  on  the  peaceable  and 
well  affefted  inhabitants,  cor  could  we  fhock  the  feelings  of  the  humane  rea¬ 
der  by  a  recital  of  barbarities  attended  with  fuch  circumltances  of  unrelenting 
cruelty  as  mull  entail  evetlafting  difgrace  upon  the  Irifli  nation.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  fay  that  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  many  parts  of 
the  provinces  of  Leinfterand  Munfter  were  adtaally  in  poffeffion  of  a  murder, 
ous  banditti,  and  no  night  paffed  without  the  commiffion-  of  numerous  mur¬ 
ders,  feveral  diftriCks  in  thefe  provinces  had  been  proclaimed,  but  this  meafure 
proved  ineffectual,  and  great  numbers  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
of  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  King’s  county,  Queen’s 
county,  Kildare,  and  Wicklow,  were  in  the  courfe  of  one  month  ftript  of 
their*  arms,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  fhelter  into  the  garrifon  towns.  Under 
thofe  alarming  circumftances,  on  the  30th  March,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  iffued 
a  proclamation,  Hating  that  the  traitrous  confpiracy,  which  had  long  exifted 
within  this  kingdom  had  broken  out  into  afts  of  open  rebellion,  and  giving 
notice  that  the  moftdireft  and  pofitive  orders  were  given  to  the  officers  com¬ 
manding  his  majefty’s  forces,  to  employ  them  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and 
decifion  for  its  fuppreffior^  and  for  difarming  the  rebels,  and  all  perfons  dif- 
affeCted  to  his  majefty’s  government  by  the  moft  fummary  and  effeftual  me¬ 
thods  1  the  promptitude  and  energy  with  which  thefe  orders  were  executed, 
were  attended  with  fuch  effeCls  in  diffolving  the  union  and  difconcerting  the 
views  of  the  confpiracy,  that  it  became  evident  to  the  generality  of  the  lead¬ 
ers,  that  they  had  now  no  other  alternative  than  to  rife  at  once  or  abandon 
their  defigns.  The  arreft  of  the  Leinfter  committee  on  the  12  March,  with 
feveral  other  leading  members  of  the  union  on  the  fame  day,  tended  fo  muck 
to  weaken  their  organization,  that  they  were  precipitated  into  a  defperate 
effort  before  their  defigns  were  fully  ripe  for  execution.  A  plan  was  atA 
cordingly  digefted  by  the  military  committee  for  a  general  riling,  which  waS 
to  take  place  on  the  23d  of  May.  Government  were  perfe&ly  informed  of 
the  intentions  of  the  confpirators,  and  canfed  feveral  of  the  leaders  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  on  tbe  19th  and  21ft,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  ap¬ 
proaching  infurreftion  was  announced  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  ameffage  to  the  fame  effedl  was  fent  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  both 
houfes  of  parliament. 

Notwitb  Handing  the  military  precautions  that  were  adopted  to  counteraft 
the  infurredion,  it  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  on  the  night 
appointed  ;  the  meafures  taken  in  the  metropolis  prevented  any  difturbance 
there.  They  attacked  the  town  of  Naas  in  confiderable  force,  but  were  repul- 
fed  by  the  Armagh  militia  and  ancient  Britilh  light  dragoons  with  gfeSt 
flaughter  ;  feveral  other  engagements  took  place  in  that  part  of  the  country* 
in  all  of  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  great  numbers 
killed.  On  the  28th  intelligence  was  received  that  the  infurre&ion  was 
fpreading  fouthward,  and  had  broke  out  in  great  force  in  the  county  of  Wex¬ 
ford  ;  their  numbers  were  then  ftated  to  amount  to  400oatleaft,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  mounted.  Here  their  principal  ftrength  feemed  to  be  col¬ 
lected,  after  they  were  broken  and  difperfed  in  every  other  quarter  j  their 
numbers  at  laft  amounting  by  the  bell  accounts  to  near  15,000. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  againft  this  formidable  force,  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  fay,  that  the  re¬ 
bels  after  having  been  defeated  at  Ennifcorthy  by  general  Lake,  and  in  the 
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sieighbourhood  of  Wexford  by  brigadier  general  Moore,  evacuated  the  town, 
which  was  immediately  entered  by  the  king's  troops  without  oppofitiun. 
The  rebels  who  efcaped  from  Wexford,  in  different  places,  attempted  to  make 
a  ftand,  and  colled  the  fcattered  remains  of  their  adherents,  but  fuch  was  the 
adivity  and  energy  of  the  officers  and  foldiers,  that  all  their  endeavours  were 
fruftrated;  they  were  attacked,  defeated,  and  difperfed  in  all  quarters,  and 
tranquillity  begun  gradually  to  be  reftored. 

About  the  end  of  Auguft,  fome  frigates  and  tranfports  from  France,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Kilala-bay,  and  landed  about  1000  men,  with  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  As  the  ftrength  of  the  rebellion  was  now 
broken,  the  numbers  who  joined  them  went  not  confiderable,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  Septr.  being  attacked  by  general  Like,  they  furrendered  at  difere- 
tion  ;  the  rebels  who  had  joined  them  were  difperfed, ,  and  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  killed  or  taken.  Another  effort  was  made  by  the  French 
to  fupport,  or  rather  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  Ireland.  On  the 
1 7th  of  September,  a  fleet  failed  from  France,  deftined  for  that  country, 
confifting  of  a  fhip  of  eighty  guns,  eight  heavy  frigates,  a  fchooner,  and  a 
brig  ;  thefe  (hips  we®e  all  entirely  new,  full  of  troops  and  (lores,  with  every 
thing  neceffary  for  the  eftabliffiment  of  their  views ;  on  the  i  ith  of  O&ober, 
this  fleet  was  difeovered  by  the  fquadron  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  who  im¬ 
mediately  gave  chafe  ;  next  morning  he  came  up  with  them,  attacked  and 
defeated  them  ;  the  whole  fleet  except  one  or  two  frigates,  was  captured. 
This  blow  put  a  period  to  all  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  French  dire&ory, 
of  making  themfelves  matters  of  Ireland  by  a  co-operation  with  the  traitors 
of  that  kingdom.  Bands  of  banditti  continued  for  fome  time  after  this,  to 
infeft  the  country,  particularly  the  county  of  Wexford;  property  to  a  great 
amount  was  in  a  (hort  time  deftroyed,  in  the  plunder  of  houfes  and  houghing 
of  cattle  ;  fearce  a  night  paffed  in  which  groupes  of  50  or  60  of  thefe  mif- 
creants  did  not  affemble  in  the  horrible  occupation  of  burning,  murdering, 
and  plundering  the  induftrious  and  well  affe&ed  inhabitants  ;  but  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  activity  of  the  troops,  they  were  purfued  to  their  larking  holes, 
and  either  difperfed,  taken  or  deftroyed. 

The  confolidation  of  the  empire  by  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  feemed  to  be  the  only  thing  now  wanting  to  complete  our  fecurity. 
This  fubje£t  was  laid  before  the  Britifti  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr.  Pit,  and 
after  undergoing  an  ample  difeuffion  it  received  the  approbation  of  a  great 
majority^  in  both  houfes.  When  the  fubjeit  came  to  be  confidered  in  the  Irifti 
parliament,  its  reception  was  fuch  as  was  unworthy  of  a  deliberative  body  ; 
and  on  this  occafion  they  diftingufthed  themfelves  by  a  renewal  of  the  fame 
intemperate  violence,  which  had  chara£terized  their  debates  on  former  o 
cafions. 

When  two  countries  exift  as  feparate  and  independent  nations  under  the 
fame  fpvereign,  the  queftion  refpe&ing  the  expediency  of  a  complete  legifla- 
tive  union,  abftradtly  confidered,  feems  to  be  attended  with  no  difficulties,  nor 
to  admit  of  any  doubt.  Among  the  important  benefits  that  may  naturally 
be  expe&ed  to  flow  from  fuch  a  meafure,  may  be  reckoned  an  increafe  of 
energy  and  vigour,  a  confolidation  of  ftrength  and  refources,  a  perfect  coin¬ 
cidence  of  views  and  interefts,  and  the  gradually  decay  of  all  national  preference 
and  diftin£tion,  by  which  animofities  are  produced  and  fomented.  Tire  eir- 
eumftances  mult  therefore  be  very  ftrong  which  can  juftify  a  conelufion  againil 
its  expediency,  and  more  fo  which  can  warrant  its  total  and  complete  reproba¬ 
tion  ;  but  fo  far  was  this  meafure  in  its  particular  application  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  from  being  attended  with  any  fuch  circumftances,  that  the 
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fituation  of  both  countries  had  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  prefervation  and  profperity  ;  and  clearly  pointed  it  out  as  the  only  bar¬ 
rier  which  could  be  oppofed  to  the  efforts  of  France  and  the  only  means  by 
which  her  ceafelefs  machinations  to  effedt  the  feparation  of  both  countries, could 
be  effectually  counteracted. 

Lptwithftanding  the  violent  oppofition  which  the  meafure  encountered, 
the  influence  of  the  miniftry  at  length  prevailed.  Lord  Caftlereagh  at  length 
opened  the  plan  of  the  union,  confiding  of  eight  articles,  in  a  fpeech  of  great 
length  and  detail;  a  very  warm  debate  enfued,  which  was  prolonged  to  a 
very  late  hour,  when  the  houic  divided,  and  there  appeared  a  majority  of 
forty  three  in  favour  of  the  union,  the  numbers  being  158  and  115. 

The  houfe  then  in  a  committe  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  articles,  to  which  a  confiderable  oppofition  continued  to  be  made,  but 
they  were  all  carried  in  both  houfes  without  any  material  alteration.  On  the 
2nd  of  April,  Lord  Grenville  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  brought  a  meffage  from  the  king  informing  them  that  he 
felt  the  mod;  fincere  fatisfadlion  in  communicating  to  them  the  joint  addrefs 
of  the  Lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  laying  before  his  majefty  certain  refo- 
lutions  containing  the  terms  propofed  by  them  for  an  entire  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  earneflly  recommending  to  both  houfes  to  take  all  fuch  future 
fleps  as  might  tend  to  the  fpeedy  execution  of  a  work  fo  interefting  to  the  fe- 
curity  and  happinefs  of  his  fubjedls  in  both  kingdoms.  This  meffage  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  confideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  As  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  meafure  had  been  fully  difeuffed  in  the  former  fefiion,  little  oppo¬ 
fition  was  made  to  the  houfe  going  into  a  committee.  The  feveral  articles  af¬ 
ter  undergoing  a  naoft  ample  and  deliberate  difeuffion  were  all  agreed  to  with 
very  little  alterations,  and  then  Reported  to  the  houfe. 

The  refolutions  were  alfo  carried  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  a  few  alterations 
were  fuggefted,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  commons  and  an  addrefs  pre- 
fented  to  his  majefty  by  both  houfes,  exprefiive  of  their  concurrence  in  the  ob- 
jeft  recommended  by  his  Majefty’s  meffage.  The  refolutions  as  amended  by 
the  Britifh  parliament  were  then  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ;  and  re¬ 
ceived  their  approbation,  and  an  addrefs  to  that  purpofe  was  prefented  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  A  bill  was  then  brought  in,  founded  upon  the  articles  of 
union,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.-  This 
bill  after  encountering  even  in  this  laft  ftage  a  confiderable  degree  of  oppofi¬ 
tion,  was  finally  paffed  in  both  houfes.  A  fimiliar  bill  was  brought  into  the 
Britifh  parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lora  Grenville  which  paffed  without  much 
oppofition,  and  foon  after  both  bills  received  the  royal  affent. 

Wes  hall  conclude  this  short  narrative  with  a  brief  fummary  of  the  principal- 
articles  of  the  union  as  adopted  by  both  kingdoms. 

ift.  The  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fhall  on  and  ever  after  the 
ift.  day  of  January  1801  be  united  into  one  kingdom  to  be  ftyled  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  «. 

2nd.  The  fucceffion  to  the  imperial  crown  fhall  remain  limited  and  fettled  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  now  ftands  in  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

3d.  The  united  kingdom  fhall  be  reprefented  in  one  and  the  fame  parliement. 

4th.  The  peerage  of  Ireland  fhall  be  reprefented  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  of- 
the  united  kingdom,  by  28  temporal  peers,  who  fhall  be  chofen  for  life  and  by 
four  fpiritual  Lords  by  rotation  of  feffions  ;  any  peer  of  Ireland  fhall  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  eledted  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  provided  that  fo  long 
as  he  fhall  ierve  in  the  houfe  of  commons?  he  fhall  not  be  capable  of  being 
-  *  elected 
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ele&ed  as  a  peer,  or  be  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of  any  peer,  and  that 
he  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  as  a  commoner  ;  for  every  three  lrifh  peerages  that 
may  become  extindl  the  king  may  create  one,  till  the  whole  peerage  be  re¬ 
duced  to  too,  below  which  number  it  is  not  to  be  reduced. 

One  hundred  commoners  fhall  be  the  number  of  reprefentatives  for  Ireland 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom. 

For  the  fpace  of  20  years  after  the  union  (hall  take  place,  the  contribution 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  refpe&ively  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  united 
kingdom  in  each  year,  fhall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  15  parts  for 
Great  Britain  and  2  for  Ireland  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  future 
expenditure  of  the  united  kingdoms,  other  than  the  intereft  aqd  charges  of 
the  debt  incurred  before  the  union,  fhall  be  defrayed  in  fuch  proportion  as 
the  united  parliament  fhall  deem  juft  and  reafonable. 

Since  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  the  attempts  of  the  French 
to  create  difturbances  by  intriguing  with  the  difcontepted  lrifh,  have  not 
been  attended  with  fuccefs.  On  the  21ft  July,  1803,  an  infurre&ion  broke 
out  in  Dublin,  headed  by  Mr.  Emmett,  not  fo  remarkable  for  any  ferious 
confequences  by  which  it  was  attended,  as  for  the  murder  of  lord  Kilwarden, 
and  other  circumftances  of  atrocity  by  which  it  was  marked.  The  infurgents 
were  foon  forced  to  conceal  themfelves,  and  tranquillity  was  reftored  and  is 
fi.il!  preferved  by  the  prefence  of  a  ftrong  military  force. 
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HAVING  gone  over  the  Britifh  Ifles,  we  fhall  now  return  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  beginning  with  the  extenfive  and  mighty  kingdom  of  France, 
being  the  neareft  to  England,  though  part  of  Germany,  and  Poland  lies  t® 
the  northward  of  France. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  600 1  ,  f  5  Weft  and  8  Eaft  longitude; 

Breadth  500  j  e  ween  £42  and  51  North  latitude. 

Containing  160,374  fquare  miles,  with  155  inhabitants  to  each. 

I 

Boundaries,.]  It  is  bounded  by  the  Englifh  Channel  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  on  the  North;  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  Eaft;  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Spain, 
South ;  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  Weft. 


Djvi&ions.J 
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Divisions.]  The  ancient  provinces  of  this  kingdom  have  been  divided 
by  the  national  affembly  into  83  departments  *,  as  follows. 


Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Inland  Depart¬ 
ment  s, 

Chief  Towns. 

Pro-  Languedoc.  Gascony.  Sulenne.  Pmtou.  Brittanny.  Normandy.  life  of 

vence.  ■  France. 

'Paris 

Seine  and  Oufe 

1  Seine  and  Marne 
_Oife 

Aifne 

Somme,  Picardy 
Cal.  Streiehts, 
Artois. 

North,  Flanders . 

'  Lower  Seine 
Calvados 

Orne 

Eure 

_  Channel. 

Ille  and  Villaine 
Lower  Loire 
Finifterre 

North  Coaft 
_Morbihan 
"  Vienne 
)  Vendee 
^Two  Sevres 

Lower  Charente 
f  Gironde 

Upper  Vienne 

Lot  and  Garrone 
Aveiron 

Dordogne 

.Lot 

"Gers 

|  Upper  Pyrenees 
|  Lower  Pyrenees 
„  Landes 

Eafl.  Pyrenees 
'Upper  Garonne 
Gard 

Herault 

Arriege 

Tarne 

Aude 

Lozere 

'  Mouths  of  Rhone 
|  Var 

*  Lower  Alps 

Pa-  t  N.  L.  48°  jo 
ris.  1  E.  L.  z°  35 
VerLilies 

Melun 

Beauvais 

Laon 

Amiens 

Arras 

Lille 

Rouen 

Caen 

Alencon 

Evreux 

Coutance 

Rennes 

Nantes 

Breft 

St.  Brieuc 

Vannes 

Poitiers 

Fontenai  Compte 
Niort 

Sentes 

Bourdeaux 

Limoges 

Agen 

Rodez 

Perigeux 

Cahors- 

Auch 

Tarbe 

Pan 

Marfan 

Perpignan 

T  ouloufe 

Nifmes 

Montpelier 

Foix 

Caftrees 

jQarcaffone 

Mende 

Aix 

Toulon 

Digne 

f  Mofelle 
j  S  1  Vofges 
oh  ■  Meurte 
_  iMeufe 
d  C  Lower  Rhine 
<  iS  (Upper  Rhipe 
,  .  pAube 

S  ~  j  Marne 
-e  cf  r  Upper  Marne 
^  ^  (_Ardennes 
«  C  Doubs 

W  |  lJura 

<j  (.Upper  Soanne 
,  C  Cote  D’Or 

pc]  Saonne  and  Loire 
w  Sq  (.  Y onne 
f  Ifere 

JS  i  Drome 
fl'i  i  Upper  Alps 
LArdeche 

Rhone  and  Loir 
«  J  Puy  de  Dome  . 

3  ( Cantal 

Upper  Loire  Vel. 
Coreze,  Limo/in. 
Creuze,  Marche. 
Charente,  Aug. 
Allier,  Bourbon. 

£  C  Cher 

S  jAin 

( Indre 

c  Indre  &  Loire  “To. 

£  ( Sarre 

5  (  Mayenne 

^  Mair  and  Loire 

,  A  CLoiret 
£  S  ]  Eure  and  Loire 
~  (.Loir  and  Cher 
Nievre,  Nivcrnois 
Corfica  illand 
Avignon  and  Ve- 
naijfm  are  in  this 
department. 

Mentz 

Epiana 

Nanci 

Barkduc 

Stralbourg 

Colmar 

Troyes 

Chalons 

Chaumont 

Meziere3 

Bpfancon 

Dole 

Vefoul 

Dijon 

Macon 

Auxerre 

Grenoble 

Romans 

Gap 

Privas 

Lyons 

Clermont 

St.  Flour 

Le  puy 

Tulle 

Gueret 

Angouleme 

Moulines 

Bourgss 

Bourg 

Chatearoux 

Tours 

Le  Mans 

Laval 

Angers  \ 

Orleans 

Chartres 

Blois 

Nevers 

Baftia. 

Name  and  climate.]  France  took  its  name  from  the  Francs,  or 
Freemen,  a  German  nation,  reftlefs  and  enterprizing,  who  conquered  the 
Gauls,  the  ancient  inhabitants  :  and  the  Roman  force  not  being  able  to  re- 
prefs  them  they  were  permitted  to  fettle  in  the  country  by  treaty.  By  its 
fituation,  it  is  the  moft  compaft  kingdom  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  well 
fitted  for  every  purpofe  both  of  power  and  commerce,  and  lince  the  beginning 

of 

*  France,  nearly  a  fquare,  is  divided  into  83  departments,  including  Corfica.  Every 
department  is  fubdivided  into  districts,  in  all  547;  and  each  diftriet  into  ^antons. 
The  above  are  the  chief  towns  of  each  department,  and  alfo  the  diftridt?. 
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the  1 2th  century  the  inhabitants  have  availed  themfelves  of  many  of  thei£ 
natural  advantages.  The  air,  particularly  that  of  the  interior  parts  of  thi 
kingdom,  is  in  general  mild  and  wholefome  ;  but  fome  late  authors  think  it 
is  not  nfearly  fo  falubrious  as  is  pretended ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  French  have  been  but  too  fuccefsful  in  giving  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  falfe  prepofleffions  in  favour  of  their  own  country.  It  muft  in* 
deed  be  owned,  that  their  weather  is  more  clear  and  fettled  than  in  England. 
In  the  northern  provinces,  however,  the  winters  are  more  intenfely  cold,  and 
the  inhabitants  not  fo  wellfupplied  with  firing,  which  in  France  is  chiefly  of 
wood. 

Soil  and  water.}  France  is  happy  in  an  excellent  foil,  which  produces 
corn,  wines  oil,  and  almoft  every  luxury  of  life.  Some  of  their  fruits  have  a 
higher  flavour  than  thofe  of  England  ;  but  neither  the  pafturage  nor  tillage 
are  comparable  to  ours.  The  heats  in  many  parts  burn  up  the  ground,  fo 
that  it  has  no  verdure,  and  the  foil  barely  produces  as  much  rye  and  chefnute 
as  ferve  to  fubfift  the  poor  inhabitants  ;  but  the  chief  misfortune  attending 
the  French  foil  is,  that  the  inhabitants  having  but  a  precarious  fecurity  in 
their  own  property,  do  not  apply  themfelves  fuficiently  to  cultivation  and 
agriculture.  But  nature  has  done  wortders  for  them,  and  both  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  are  found  there  in  vaft  plenty. 

Notwithftanding  great  efforts  made  in  agriculture,  much  of  the  land 
remains  uncultivated  ;  and  though  fome  provinces,  as  Alface  and  Langue¬ 
doc,  yield  an  exuberance  of  corn,  it  is  frequently  imported.  Indeed  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  one  year  with  another,  does  not  produce  fufficient  corn  forks  own  con- 
fumption,  and  it  is  neceffary  to  have  fupplies  from  the  luxuriant  harveft  of 
America. 

The  French  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  lofs  arifing  from  theii^ 
precarious  title  to  their  lands,  by  inftituting  academies  of  agriculture,  and 
propofing  premiums  for  its  improvement,  as  in  England ;  but  thofe  expedi¬ 
ents,  however  fuccefsful  they  may  be  in  particular  inftances,can  never  become 
of  national  utility  in  any  but  a  free  country,  where  the  hufbandman  is  fure  of 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  which  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  the  pre- 
fent  diltrafted  ftate  of  the  country.  No  nation  is  better  iupplied  than  France 
is  with  wholefome  fprings  and  water  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  excel¬ 
lent  ufe  by  the  help  of  art  and  engines,  for  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  Of 
their  canals  and  mineral  waters,  diftinft  notice  will  be  hereafter  taken. 

Mountains.]  The  chief  mountains  in  France,  or  its  borders,  are  the 
Alps  which  divide  France  from  Italy  ;  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  France 
from  Spain;  Vauge,  which  divides  Lorrain  from  Burgundy  and  Alface; 
Mount  Jura,  which  divides  Franche  Compte  from  Switzerland  ;  the  Ceven- 
nes,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc  ;  and  Mount  Dor  in  the  province  of 
Auvergne. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  principal  rivers  in  France  are  the  Loire,  the 
Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  takes  its  courfe  north  and 
north  weft,  being  with  all  its  windings,  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  computed 
to  run  about  500  miles.  The  Rhone  flows  on  the  fouth  weft  to  Lyons, 
and  then  runs  on  due  fouth  till  it  falls  iDto  the  Mediterranean.  The  Garonne 
riles  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  takes  its  courfe,  firft  north  eaft,  and  has  a 
communication  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  work  of 
Lewis  XIV.  The  Seine,  foon  after  its  rife,  runs  to  the  north  weft,  vifiting' 
Troyes,  Pans,  and  Rouen,  in  its  way,  and  falls  into  the  Englilh  Channel  ats 
Havre.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Soane  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  a£> 
Lyoas ;  the  Charente,  which  rifea.  near  Havre  de  Grace,  jrad  difeharges  it- 
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felf  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  at  Rochefort.  The  I^bine,  which  rifes  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  is  theeaftern  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  and  receives 
the  Mofelle  and  the  Sarte  in  its  paffage.  The  Somme,  which  runs  north- 
weft  through  Picardy,  and  falls  into  the  Englilh  channel  below  Abbeville. 
The  Var,  which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  fouth,  dividing  France,  from 
Italy,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  weft  of  Nice.  The  Adour  runs 
from  eaft  to  weft,  through  Gafcoigne,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 
below  the  Bayonne. 

The  vaft  advantage  both  in  commerce  and  conveniency,  which  arifes  to 
France  from  thofe  rivers, is  wonderfully  improved  by  the  artificial  rivers  and 
canals  which  form  the  chief  glory  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  That  of 
Languedoc  was  begun  in  the  year  1666,  and  completed  in  1680;  it  was 
intended  fora  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  for 
the  fpeedier  pafiage  of  the  French  fleet:  but  though  it  was  carried  on  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  for  ioo  miles,  over  hills  and  vallies,  and  even  through  a 
mountain  in  one  place,  it  has  not  anfwered  that  purpofe.  By  the  canal  of 
Calais,  travellers  eafily  pafs  by  water  from  thence  to  St.  Omer,  Graveline, 
Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  other  places.  The  canal  of  Orleans  is  another  noble 
work,  and  runs  a  courfe  of  eighteen  leagues,  to  the  immenfe  benefit  of  the 
public  and  the  revenue.  France  abounds  with  other  canals  of  the  like 
kind,  which  render  her  inland  navigation  inexpreffihly  commodious  and 
beneficial. 

Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  country.  There  is  one  at  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be  bottomlefs.  There  is  another 
at  Iffoire,  in  Auvergne  ;  and  one  at  La  Beffej  in  which  if  you  throw  a  ftonej 
it  caufes  a  noife  like  thunder. 

Mineral  waters,  and}  The  waters  of  Bareges  which  lie  near  the 
remarkable  springs,  j  borders  of  Spain,  under  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains,  have  of  late  been  preferred  to  all  the  others  of  France,  for  the  reco¬ 
very  o  health.  The  beft  judges  think,  however,  that  the  cures  performed 
by  tlier.  are  more  owing  to  their  accidental  fuccefs,  with  fome  great  perfons, 
and  the  falubrity  of  the  air  and  foil,  than  to  the  virtues  of  the  waters.  The 
waters  of  Sultzbach  in  Alface  are  faid  to  cure  the  palfy,  weak  nerves,  and 
the  ftone.  At  Bagutiis,  not  far  from  Bareges,  arj  feveral  wholefome  mine¬ 
rals  and  baths,  to  which  people  refort  as  to  the  Engliih  baths,  at  fpring 
and  autumn.  Forges  in  Normandy  i3  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  ; 
and  thofe  of  St.  Amand  cure  the  gravel  arid  obftru&ions.  It  would  be 
endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  other  real  or  pretended  mineral  wells  in  France, 
as  well  as  many  remarkable  fprings ;  but  there  is  one  near  Aigtie,-in  Au¬ 
vergne,  which  boils  violently,  and  makes  d  noife  like  water  thrown  upon 
lime  ;  it  has  little  or  no  tafte>  but  has  a  poifonous  quality,  and  the  birds  that 
drink  of  it  die  inftantly. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  France  has  maily  Unworked  mines ,  which 
would  be  very  productive  it  duly  attended  to,  but  at  prefent  do  r.ot  yield 
minerals  fufficient  for  confumption  ;  fteel  alone  is  imported  to  the  annual 
value  of  125,0001.  Languedoc  is  faid  to  contain  veins  of  gold  and  filver, 
Alface  has  mines  of  filver  and  copper,  but  they  are  too  expenfive  to  be 
tyrought.  Alaballar,  black  marble,  jafper,  and  coal,  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Bretagne  abounds  in  mines  of  iron,  capper,  tin,  and  lead. 
Salt  petre  is  made  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  fea  fait  is  now  procured 
free  from  the  oppreffive  duty,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  purity.  At  Laver- 
dau,  in  Cominges,  there  is  a  mine  of  chalk.  At  Berry  there  is  a  mine  of 
©ker,  which  ferves  for  melting  of  metals.,  and  for  dying,  particularly  the  beft 
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crab  cloth  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Afijou  are  feveral  quarries  of  fine  white 
ftone.  Some  excellent  turquoifes  (the  only  gem  that  France  produces)  are 
found  in  Languedoc;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mines  of  prarble 
and  freeftone  open  ail  over  the  kingdom. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-)  France  abounds  in  excellent  roots, 

ductions,  by  stA  and  land.  J  which  are  more  proper  for  foups  than 
thofe  of  England.  As  to  all  kinds  of  feafoning  and  fallads  they  are  more 
plentiful,  and  in  fome  places  better  than  in  England  ;  they  being  next  to 
their  vines,  the  chief  objeCt  of  iheir  culture. 

France  produces  excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  particularly  grapes,  figs, 
prunes,  chefnuts,  cyder  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  capers  in  the  fouthern. 
It  produces  annually,  though  not  enough  for  confutnption,  above  twelve 
million  pounds  of  tobacco,  befides  hemp,  flax,  manna,  faffron,  and  many 
drugs,  Alface,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  efpecially  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
fupply  it  plentifully  with  timber  and  other  wood.  Silk  is  fo  plentifully  pro¬ 
duced,  bdides  what  is  imported,  as  to  afford  a  confiderable  trade.  The  cattle 
and  horfes  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  vety^good,  but  it  has  many  flocks 
of  fine  Jheep  ;  yet  io  great  is  the  confumption,  that  both  Iheep  and  wool  are 
imported.  The  province  of  Gaftenois  produced  great  quantities  of  faffron. 
The  wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Gafcony,  and  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France,  are  fo  well  known,  that  they'  need  only  be  mentioned.  It 
is  lufneient  to  obierve,  that  though  they  differ  very  fenfibly  in  their  taffe 
ami  properties,  yet  ail  of  them  are  excellent,  particularly  thofe  of  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Pontacke,  Hermitage,  and  Frontiniac  :  and  there 
are  few  conftitutions,  be  they  ever  io  valetudinary,  to  which  fome  one  or 
other  of  them  is  not  adapted. 

Wine,  the  fiaple,  is  made  to  the  value  of  1 5,000, cod.  annually’’,  more  than 
an  eight  part  of  which,  bdides  brandy  and  vinegar,  is  exported.  Olive  oil  is 
made  in  large  quantities, particularly  in  the  provinces  next  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  the  confumption  is  fo  great,  that  much  of  it  is  imported  from  Italy  :  the 
inferior  fort  lupplies  the  foap  manufactories,  of  which,  there  are  thirty  fix 
at  Marfeilles. 

Oak,  elm,  afh,  and  other  timber  common  in  England,  is  found  in  France  ; 
but  it  is  faid,  that  the  internal  parts  af  the  kingdom  begin  to  feel  the  want 
of  fuel.  A  great  deal  of  fait  is  made  at  Rhee,  and  about  Rochefort  on  tne 
coaft  of  Santoign.  Languedoc  produces  an  herb  called  kali,  which  when 
burnt  makes  excellent  barilla,  or  pot-afhes.  The  French  formerly  were 
famous  for  horticulture,  but  they  are  at  prefent  far  inferior  to  the  Englilh 
both  in  the  management  and  diipofitions  of  their  gardens.  Prunes  and  ca¬ 
pers  are  ptoducsd  at  Bourdeaux  and  near  Toulon. 

France  contains  few  animals,  either  wild  or  tame^  that  are  not  to  be  found 
in  England,  excepting  wolves.  Their  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fheep,  are  far 
infeiior  to  the  Englilh;  nor  is  the  wool  of  their  (hcep  lo  fine.  The  hair 
and  Hein  of  the  chamois,  or  mountain  goats,  are  more  valuable  than  thofe  of 
England.  We  know  of  no  difference  between  the  marine  productions  of 
France  and  thofe  of  England,  but  that  the  former  is  not  fo  well  ferved,  even 
bn  the  fea  coalts  with  fait  water  filh.  There  is  a  confiderable  herring  filhery 
and  one  for  anchovies  to  the  amount  of  83,000k  befides  more  important 
fifherits  upon  the  coaft  of  America  and  Newfoundland. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefts  of  Fiance  are  thofe  of  Orleans,  which  con¬ 
tains  14, oco  acres  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  oak,  elm,  alh,  &c.  and  the  foreft 
of  Fontainbleau  near  as  laige;  and  near  Morchifmoir  is  a  fore  It  of  tall, 
flraight  timber,  of  4000  trees.  The  foreft  of  Ardennes  extended  from 
Rheims  to  Towrnay,  and  on  the  NE  to  Sedan  in  the  prefent  department  of 
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the  Ardennes.  Befides  thefe,  large  numbers  of  woods,  fome  of  them  defer* 
ving  the  name  of  forefts,  lie  in  different  provinces ;  but  too  remote  from  ks 
carriage  to  be  of  much  national  utility. 

Population,  inhabitants^  manners,!  According  to  the  moft  au* 
customs,  and  diversions.  {  thentic  calculations,  it  is  not 

probable  that  France  before  the  revolution  contained  above  24,000,000  of 
inhabitants ;  at  prefent  its  population  muft  be  reduced  greatly  below  that 
number,  by  internal  murders,  and  by  the  deftru&ive  war  which  fhe  carried  on 
againft  the  combined  powers.  Her  recent  acquifitions,  however  if  durable 
would  fwell  her  population  to  the  extent  of  32,000,000.  It  wa3  formerly 
fuppofed,  by  fome  fpeculaiive  men,  that  the  population  of  France  had  for 
many  years  been  upon  the  decline ;  but,  upon  an  accurate  inveftigation,  the 
ieverfe  appeared  to  be  fa& ;  though  this  country  certainly  loll  a  great  number 
of  valuable  inhabitants,  by  the  revocation  of  the  editft  of  Nantes  *. 

The  French,  in  their  perfons,  are  rather  lower  than  their  neighbours  :  but 
they  are  well  proportioned  and  adlive,  and  more  free  than  other  nations,  in 
general,  from  bodily  deformities.  The  ladies  are  celebrated  more  for  their 
fprightly  wit  than  perfonal  beauty  ;  the  peafantry  in  general,  are  remarkably 
ordinary,  and  are  bell  defcribed  by  being  contrafted  with  women  of  the  fame 
ranks  in  England. 

The  ancient  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  French  have  been  fo  often  delinea¬ 
ted,  that  the  fubjedl  ceafes.to  be  altogether  fo  interefting.  The  moft 
pleafing  parts  of  the  portrait,  are  vivacity,  gaiety,  politenefs,  a  fingular  dif- 
pofition  towards  focial  enjoyments,  and  that  /avoir  •vivre,  which  enables  them 
to  difpofe  of  their  occupations  and  pleafures  in  an  agreeable  fucceffion,  free 
from  lillleffnefs  or  fatigue.  Although  the  late  revolution  mull  have  effected  a 
very  important  change  on  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  French  people, 
yet  the  fadts  and  obfervations  with  which  we  are  furnilhed,  by  thofe  who  have 
vilited  that  country  fince  the  peace  of  Amiens  are  few  and  unfatisfadlory,  and 
do  not  enable  us  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  precifion  the  particular  features 
of  their  chara&er,  which  that  great  event  has  tended  to  alter.  The  fcenes 
which  have  taken  place  in  France  for  fome  years  back,  combined  with  evi¬ 
dence  drawn  from  a  more  early  period  of  their  hillory,  tends  to  fix  upon 
them  a  fanguinary  taint  which  one  would  not  expeft  from  fo  much  gaiety,  and 
feeming  benevolence.  The  caufts  of  this  incongruity  might  afford  an  ample 
fubjetft  for  philofophical  enquiry.  Even  the  calamities,  w’hich  the  emigrants 
fuffered  during  the  revolution,  feemed  only  to  produce  a  temporary  depreffion, 
which  was  foon  laid  afide  for  their  ufual  gaiety,  and  Paris  continues  at  pre¬ 
fent  to  be  one  of  the  happieft  cities  in  the  world.  While  the  fcreams  cf  maf- 
facre  refounded  in  fome  parts  of  the  city,  in  others  the  theatres  were  crowded, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  founds  of  pleafure.  The  ancient  and  rooted  en¬ 
mity  between  France  and  England  nourilhed  many  prejudices  againft  the 
French  character,  which  have  been  refuted  by  the  teftimony  of  more  candid 
obfervers.  Yet  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  elegance  of  Englilh 
life,  will  be  offended  with  many  of  the  French  manners  and  cuftoms,  and 
will  find  them  eontrary  to  their  ideas  of  cleanlinefs.  The  houfes  of  the  French 
often  difplay  a  ftrange  mixture  of  magnificence  and  naftinefs,  and  while  even 

a  cot- 

*  In  the  year  1398,  Henry  IV.  who  was  a  proteftant,  and  juftly  ftyled  the  Great,  after 
fighting  his  way  to  the  crown  of  France,  psffed  the  famous  cdiCt  of  Nantes,  which  fecured 
the  Proteftants  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion ;  but  this  edi<5t  was  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV' 
which,  with  the  fucceeding  pcrfecutions,  drove  the  people  to  England,  Holland,  and  other 
Proteftant  countries,  where  they  eftablifhed  the  Hlk.  manufadure,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the'  country  that  persecuted  them. 
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2  cottage  in  England  will  Ihew  attention  to  the  comforts,  conveniences,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  infirmities  of  human  nature,  in  France  the  nofe  may  be  affailed, 
while  the  eyes  are  enraptured.  France  has  long  afforded  models  of  drefs  to 
all  Europe,  nor  have  the  fafhions  of  Paris  yet  totally  loft  their  fantaftic  author 
rity.  In  the  frequent  and  ridiculous  allufions  to  the  ancient  republics, 
it  was  natural  that  the  Grecian  and  Roman  drefs  fhould  afford  models  of  imi¬ 
tation. 

In  fuch  a  city  as  Paris  it  is  to  be  expeCted,  that  the  diverfions  fhould  be  in¬ 
finitely  diverfified  ;  accordingly  there  are  open  every  night  abont  twenty 
theatres,  which  are  conftantly  filled.  There  are  belides  a  copious  variety  of 
other  amufements  of  which  it  would  not  be  confident  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  introduce  a  minute  defcription.  The  following  paffage  from  the 
narrative  of  an  intelligent  traveller  who  vifited  France  fince  the  peace,  may 
perhaps  throw  fome  light  on  Fench  manners. 

“  On  a  Sunday  evening,  I  went  with  a  party  to  Tivoli,  a  favourite  place 
of  amufement  with  the  Parifians.  At  the  entrance  we  found,  as  at  all  the 
public  places,  a  guard  of  horfe  and  foot.  The  admiffion  is  twenty  fols. 
The  evening  was  very  fine.  We  paffed  immenfe  crouds  of  people  who  were 
Hocking  to  the  fame  place.  Amongft  them  were  many  elegant,  well  dreffed 
women, wholly  unattended  by  gentlemen, a  circumftance  by  no  means  unusual 
in  Paris.  This  place  feemed  to  be  raifed  by  the  magic  touch  of  enchantment. 
We  entered  upon  gravelled  walks,  which  were  cut  thro’  little  windings,  and 
interfecting  hillocks  of  box  ;  thofe  which  formed  the  fides,  were  furmounted 
by  orange  trees,  which  prefented  a  beautiful  colonnade  ;  immediately  after 
we  had  paffed  them,  we  entered  an  elegant  treillage  of  honey  fuckles,  rofes, 
and  eglantine,  which  formed  the  grand  entrance  to  the  garden.  Here  a 
rooft  animated  fcene  of  feftivity  opened  upon  us.  On  one  fide  were  rope- 
dancers,  people  riding  at  the  ring,  groups  of  perfons  playing  at  fhuttle  cock, 
which  feemed  to  be  the  favourite,  and  I  may  add,  the  moft  ridiculous  di- 
verfion  ;  on  the  other  fide  were  dancers,  tumblers,  mountebanks,  a?d  parties, 
all  with  gay  countenances,  feated  in  little  bowers,  enjoying  lemonade  and 
ices.  In  the  centre,  as  we  advanced,  were  about  three  hundred  people  who 
were  dancing  the  favourite  waltz.  In  the  middle  of  the  platform  of  the 
dancers,  a  very  fine  full  band  was  playing.  At  the  end  of  this  raifed  ftage, 
a  very  capacious  Indian  marquee  was  ereCted, which  was  beautifully  illuminat¬ 
ed  with  variegated  lamps,  and  under  its  broad  canopy  a  large  concourfe  of 
people  was  feated,  fome  were  enjoying  converfation,  fome  were  playing  at 
bomllotte,  drinking  coffee  & c.  5  behind  this  building  was  a  noble  Corinthian 
temple,  from  the  doors  of  which,  were  covered  trellis  walks,  leading  to 
fpacious  gardens,  which  were  formed  to  difplay  the  different  tastes  of  the 
Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch  nations,  whofe  refpeCtive  names  they  bore. 
Thefe  gardens  are  interfected  by  little  canals,  upon  which  feveral  perfons 
were  armfling  themfelves  with  the  diverfion  of  canoe-racing.  The  whole 
was  illuminated  by  large  patent  reflecting  lamps,  which  had  a  luftre  almoft 
as  brilliant  as  the  day.  A  few  Englilh  were  prefent,  amongft  them  were 
theduchefs  of  Cumberland,  and  a  few  other  ladies.  Thefe  gardens  previous 
to  the  revolution,  were  the  property  of  a  wealthy  Minilter  of  France,  who, 
it  is  faid,  expended  near  ioo.oool.  in  bringing  them  to  perfection.  From 
this  place,  we  went  to  Frescati,  which  is  the  promenade  of  the  firft  beauty 
and  falhion  in  Paris,  who  generally  affemble  about  half  paft  ten  o’clock.  Af¬ 
ter  the  opera  is  concluded,  no  admiffion  money  is  required,  but  Angular 
as  it  may  feem,  no  improper  intruder  has  yet  appeared,  a  circumftance  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  air  which  well  bred  fociety  maintains  over 
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vulgarity.  Frefcati  is  fituated  in  the  Italian  Boulevard  ;  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  a  nobleman  of  large  fortune  and  has  alfo  undergone  the  ufua!  iran- 
fition  of  revolutionary  confifcation.  Tlte  ftreets  leading  to  it  were  filled  with 
carriages.  After  afcending  a  flight  of  ftepsfrom  a  handsome  court  guard,  we 
entered  a  beautiful  hall,  which  was  lined  with  pier  glafles,  and  decorated  with 
festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  at  the  end  of  it  was  a  fine  flatue  of  Venus  de  M'e- 
<3icis.  On  one  fide  of  this  image  was  an  arch  which  lead  into  a  fuite  of  fix 
magnificent  apartments,  which  Were  fuperbly  gilt,  painted,  and  alfo  covered 
with  pier  glafles,  and  luftres  of  fine  diamond  cut  glafs,  which  latter  looked 
like  fo  many  little  glittering  cafcades.  Each  room  was  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
and  filled  with  parties,  who  were  taking  ices,  or  drinking  coffee.  Each  room 
communicated  with  the  others,  by  arches,  or  folding  doors  of  mirrors.  The 
garden  is  fmall,  but  very  taftefully  difpofed.  It  is  compofed  of  three  walks, 
which  are  lined  with  orange  and  acacia  trees,  and  vafes  of  rofes.  At  the  end 
is  a  tower  mounted  on  a  rock,  temples,  and  ruflic  bridges  ;  and  on  each  fide 
of  the  walks,  are  little  labyrinth  towers.  On  the  fide  next  to  the  Boulevard, 
is  a  terrace  which  commands  the  whole  fcene,  is  lined  on  each  fide  with 
beautiful  vafes  of  flowers,  and  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  alcoves, 
which  are  lined  with  mirrors.  Here  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  the  af- 
tonifning  and  admiring  ftranger,  may  fee  near  three  thoufand  females 
of  the  firfl  beauty  and  dittiridion  in  Paris,  whofe  checks  are  no  longer 
disfigured  by  the  corrofion  of  rouge,  and  who,  by  their  fymrr.etry  and 
grace  would  induce  him  to  believe,  that  the  loveiielt  figures  of  Greece, 
in  her  prodeit  era,  were  revived  and  moving  before  him. 

The  laws  and  decency  of  marriage  are  frequently  facrificed  ;  and  the  loofe- 
refs  of  the  French  morals,  in  regard  to  fex,  has  become  proverbial.  Although 
they  had  at  one  time  eftablifhed  a  republic,  the  fyftem  of  manners  which 
they  introduced  was  diredly  contrary  to  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  that  govern¬ 
ment.  Virtue  has  been  {hewn  by  one  of  their  own  authors  to  be  the  only  ef¬ 
fective  fpring  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  The  French  legiflators 
however, both  by  the  influence  of  laws  and  manners,  endeavoured  to  produce 
among  the  people  a  laxity  of  morals  fcarcely  ever  known  among  a  civilized 
people.  A  celebrated  writer  who  had  been  at  pains  to  alccrtain  the  fact 
relates,  that  after  the  practice  of  divorce  was  legally  authorized,  there  were 
in  the  Angle  city  of  Paris  in  one  month,  a  greater  number  of  divorces  than 
bad  taken  place  in  England  for  a  century  pa  It.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  the  laws  and  manners  aded  with  a  united  operation,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumftancehere  related,  we  may  form  fome  conception  of  the  havock  made 
in  all  the  moil  important  relations  of  civil  fociety. 

The  religion  of  France  was  Roman  Catholic, and  the  firfl:  National  aflemb- 
Iy  retained  that  religion.  But  the  coriflitutiou  of  the  church  as  it  was  fettled 
by  that  body,  was  of  fhort  duration,  and  feems  to  have  been  only  a  prepara¬ 
tory  flop  to  what  foon  after  followed,  the  abfolute  profeription  of  the 
Chriffian  religion.  There  is  no  dcubt  but  the  party  which  has  been  ulti¬ 
mately  vidorious  in  France,  had  this  in  view  from  the  beginning  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  as  well  as  the  dellrudion  of  the  monarchy.  In  their  public  fhews 
and  feftivab  the  people  have  been  accuftomcd  to  witnefs  the  molt  fliocking 
indignities  committed  both  agaiuft  natural  and  revealed  religion  5  and  it 
feemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  foie  aim  of  their  rulers  to  banifh  all  regard 
to  either  from  then  minds,  and  to  ttlabiifh  a  fyftem  of  Atheifm  in  their  Head. 
Con  vinetd,  hov.tvtr,  of  the  madnefa  of  this  attempt,  and  finding  that  religion 
is  neceflary  to  give  freurity  to  government,  and  to  hold  together  the 
■very  elements  of  fociety,  the  French  legiflators  have  recalled  a  great 
proportion  of  the  bani^itd  clergy,  and  re  eilablifhed  them  in  their  fees. 

-  -  Buonaparte,  . 
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Buonaparte  feems  from  political  views,  to  favour  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  he  has  taken  fome  Heps  to  heal  the  ravages  made  by  his  predeceffors. 
But  when  we  look  back  to  the  fcenes  which  have  been  adted  in  France  for 
twelve  years,  when  we  confider  with  what  a  fanatical  zeal  every  moral 
and  religious  feeling  has  been  outraged  and  trampled  upon,  it  i#.  impoffible 
to  believe  that  the  languid  efforts  which  have  since  been  made,  will  be 
able  to  counteract  the  influence  of  that  fyftematical  change  in  fentiments, 
and  manners  by  which  the  mafs  of  the  French  people  have  been  cor¬ 
rupted. 

France  contained,  before  the  revolution  more  than  two  millions  of  non¬ 
catholics  ;  and  the prutcftants  who  were  greatly  increafing,  were  in  proportion 
to  the  catholics,  as  one  to  twelve.  There  were  many  regular  congregations  ; 
viz.  German  Lutherans, French  and  Swifs  Calvinifts, Bohemian  Anabaptifts, 
and  Waloon  or  Flemifh  Diffidents,  belides  many  chapels  for  the  ambaffadors. 

Language, J  One  of  the  wifeft.  meafnres  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  his  en¬ 
couragement  of  every  propcfal  that  tended  to  the  purity  and  perfedb’on  of 
the  French  language.  He  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  it  the  molt  univer- 
fal  of  all  living  tongues  ;  a  circumftance  that  tended  equally  to  his  great- 
nefs  and  his  glory,  for  his  court  and  nation  thereby  became  the  fchool  of 
arts,  fcfences,  and  politenefs.  The  French  language,  at  prefent,  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  words  radically  derived  from  the  Latin,  with  many  Germaa 
derivatives  introduced  by  the  Franks.  It  is  now  rather  on  the  decay  ;  its 
corner  Hones,  fixed  under  Lewis  XIV.  are  as  it  were  loofened  ;  and  in  the 
prefent  mode  of  writing  and  exprefling  themlclves,  the  modern  French  aban¬ 
don  that  grammatical  llandard,  which  alone  can  render  a  language  claffical 
and  permanent. 

As  to  the  properties  of  the  language,  they  are  undoubtedly  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Englifh  :  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  fubjedts  void  of  elevation 
or  paflion.  It  is  well  accommodated  to  dalliance,  compliments,  and  common 
converfa  ion. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  French  is  as  follows:  Notre  Per:  qui  es  aux  deux, 
ton  nom  foil  fanQiffe.  "Ton  regne  v'tenne.  Pa  volant  e  fo'tf  fa'ite  en  la  ter  re  comme 
au  del.  Donne  nous  aujourd’hui  notre  pain  quolidien.  Pardonne  nous  nos  offen¬ 
ces ,  comme  nous  pardonnons  a  ceux  qui  nous  ont  offence z.  Rt  ne  nous  indui  poiht 
en  tentation,  mats  mous  deirore  du  mal :  car  a  toi  ejl  Ic  regne,  la  puiffance ,  &  la 
glolrc  aux  ffecles  des fiecles.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  French,  like  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  were  for  many  centuries  immerfed  in  barbarity.  The  fir  It  learn¬ 
ing  they  began  to  acquire,  was  not  of  that  kind  which  improves  the  under¬ 
standing,  corrects  the  tafte,  or  regulates  the  affedtions.  It  confifted  in  a 
fubtile  and  quibbling  logic  which  was  more  adapted  to  pervert  than  improve 
the  faculties.  But  the  fiuriy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which 
firft  arofe  in  Italy,  diffufed  itlelf  among  the  French,  and  gave  a  new  turn 
to  their  literary  purfuits.  This,  together  with  the  encouragement  which 
the  polite  and  learned  Francis  I.  gave  to  all  men  of  merit,  was  extremely 
beneficial  to  French  literature.  During  this  reign,  many  learned  men  ap¬ 
peared  in  France,  who  greatly  diftinguilhed  thernfelves  by  their  writings  ; 
among  whom  were  Budeus,  Clement  Marot,  Peter  du  Chatel,  Rabelais,  and 
Peter  Ramus.  The  names  of  Henry  and  Robert  Stephens,  are  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  by  every  real  fcholar  with  refpedt.  It  was  not  however,  till  the 
feventeenth  century,  that  the  French  began  to  write  with  elegance  in  their 
^wn  language.  The  academie  Francoife  was  formed  for  this  purpofe :  and 
though  their  labours,  confidered  as  a  body,  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  might 
have  been  expected,  fome  particular  academicians  have  done  great,  fervice  to 
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letters.  Infant,  literary  copartnerfhips  are  feldom  very  fuccefsful.  Of  tin's 
v/e  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The  Academy  publifhed 
a  didlionary  for  improving  the  French  language  :  it  was  univeifally  defpifed. 
Furetieres,  a  Tingle  academician,  publilhes  another:  it  meets  with  univerfal 
approbation. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  Auguftus  of  France.  The  protection  he  gave  to 
letters,  and  the  penfions  he  bellowed  on  learned  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  above  I2,ocol.  per  an¬ 
num.  have  gained  him  more  glory  than  all  the  military  enterprizes,  upon 
which  he  expended  fo  many  millions.  The  learned  men  who  appeared  in 
France  during  this  reign,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Their  tragic 
poets,  Racine  and  Corneille,  have  defervedly  obtained  a  very  high  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  the  firft  was  diftinguifhed  for  Ikill  in  moving  the  paffions;  the  fecond 
for  majefty  ;  and  both,  for  the  ftrength  and  jultnefs  of  their  painting,  the 
elegance  of  their  tafte,  and  their  ftridl  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  drama. 
Moliere  would  have  exhaufted  the  fubje&s  of  comedy,  were  they  not  every 
where  inexhauftible,  and  particularly  in  France.  In  the  works  of  fatire  and 
critieifm,  Boileau,  who  was  a  clofe  imitator  of  the  ancients,  poflefled  uncom¬ 
mon  merit.  But  France  has  not  yet  produced  an  epie  poem  that  can  be 
mentioned  with  Milton’s ;  nor  a  genius  of  the  fame  extenfive  and  univerfal 
kind  with  Shakefpeare,  equally  fitted  for  the  gay  and  the  ferious,  the  hum¬ 
orous  and  the  fublime.  In  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  bar,  the 
French  are  greatly  our  fuperiors  :  Boffuet,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  and  Maf- 
fillon,  have  carried  pulpit  eloquence  to  a- degree  of  perfedtino  which  we  may 
approach  to,  but  can  hardly  be  expedled  ever  to  furpafs.  The  genius,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  religion  and  government  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  all  im¬ 
provements  in  the  moll  ufeful  branches  of  philofophy.  All  the  eftablifh- 
ments  of  Lew'is  XIV.  for  the  advancement  of  fcience,  were  not  able  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  whofe  interefl  is  to  keep  man¬ 
kind  ignorant  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality  ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
court  and  miniftry,  who  have  an  equal  interefl  in  concealing  the  natural 
rights  of  Mankind,  and  every  found  principle  of  government.  The  French 
have  not  therefore  fo  many  good  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or  political 
fubjedts,  as  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  But  France  has  produced  fome 
great  men  who  do  honour  to  humanity;  whofe  career  no  obftacle  could  flop, 
whofe  freedom  no  government  however  defpotic,  no  religion  however  fuper- 
llitious,  could  curb  or  reftrain.  As  an  hiftorian,  De  Thou  is  entitled  to  the 
higheft  praife  :  and  who  is  ignorant  of  Pafcal,  or  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray  ?  Few  men  have  done  more  fervice  to  religion,  either  by  their  writings 
or  their  lives.  As  for  Montefquieu,  he  is  an  honour  to  human  nature : 
he  is  the  legiflator  of  nations  ;  his  works  are  read  in  every  country  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  wherever  they  go-they  enlighten  and  invigorate  the  human  mind. 
And,  indeed,  ftveral  writers  have  lately  appeared  in  France,  whofe  writings 
breathe  fuch  fentiments  of  liberty,  as  did  but  ill  accord  with  an  arbitrary 
government ;  fentiments  which  have  made  rapid  progrefs  among  men 
of  letters,  and  perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  lite,  and  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  have  been  one  confiderable  caufe  in  producing  the  late  important 
revolution. 

In  the  Belles  Letters  and  mifcellaneous  way, no  nation  ever  produced  more 
agreeable  writers:  among  whom  we  may  place  Montaigne,  L>’Argens,  and 
Voltaire,  as  the  moft  confiderable. 

Before  the  immortal  Newton  appeared  in  England,  Defcartes  was  the 
greateft  philofopher  in  modern  times.  He  was  the  fir  ft  who  applied  algebra 
to  the  folution  of  gocmetrital  problems,  which  naturally  paved  the  way  to 
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the  analytical,  difcoveries  of  Newton.  Many  eminent  mathematicians  have 
flourifhedin  the  prefent  age,  particularlykClairaut,  B.czout,  and  D’Alembert, 
the  latter  of  whom,  to  the  preeifion  of  a  geometer,  has  united  the  talents  of 
a  fine  writer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  French  have  almoft  vied 
with  the  Englifh  in  natural  philofophy.  Buffon  would  deferve  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed  among  men  of  fcience,  were  he  {till  not  more  remarkable  for  his  eloquence 
than  for  his  philofophy.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  philofophical  painter  of 
nature ;  and  under  this  view,  his  Natural  Hiftory  is  the  firll  work  of  its 

kind- 

Their  painters,  Pouffin,  Le  Brun,  and  above  all  Le  Sueur,  did  honour  to 
the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  Mr.  Gruefe,  for  portraits  and  conversion  pieces* 
never  perhaps  was  excelled  ;  at  prefent  the  painter  David,  who  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  a&or  in  alt  the  molt  fanguinary  fcenes  of  the  Revolution  i,  defervedly 
confidered  as  the  firft  living  artift  in  France. 

Sculpture  is  in  general  better  underftood  in  France  than  in  mod  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Their  engravings  on  copper  plates  have  been  uuiver- 
fally  and  juftly  celebrated  ;  but  fuch  a  liberal  patronage  has  been  afforded  to 
Englifli  artifts,  that  they  are  now  thought  to  excel  their  ingenious  neighbours, 
and  have  rivalled  them  alfo  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  proper  for  inch  im- 
preffioos.  Their  treatifes  on  {hip-building  and  engineering  {land  unrivalled  ; 
but  in  the  practice  of  both  they  are  outdone  by  the  Englifn.  No  genius  has 
hitherto  equalled  Vauban  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  fortification.  The 
French  were  long  our  fuperiors  in  architecture  ;  though  now  we  bid  fair  for 
fnrpafiing  them  in  this  art. 

We  {hall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  the  French  have  fmifh- 
ed  the  Encyclopedic,  or  general  dictionary  of  arts  and  fciences,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  molt  able  snaftersin  each  branch  of  literature,  in  28  volumes 
in  folio  (fix  of  which  are  copper-plates)  under  the  direction  of  Mcffieurs 
D’Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  is  the  moft  complete  collection  of  human 
knowledge  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Universities  and  public  colleges.]  Thefe  literary  inllitutions 
received  a  lofs  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  who  made  the  languages,  arts, 
and  fciences,  their  particular  ftudy,  and  taught  them  all  over  France.  Before 
the  revolution  there  were  in  France  twenty-eight  univerfities,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  Aix,  Anglers,  Arles,  Avignon,  Bafancon,  Bourdeaux,  Bourges,  Caen, 
Cahors,  Dol,  Douay,  Fleche,  Montauban,  Montpelier,  Nantes,  Orange,  Or¬ 
leans,  Paris,  Perpignan,  Poitiers,  Point  Moufon,  Richheu,  Rbcims,  Soiffons, 
Strafbourg,  Touloute,  Tournoife  and  Valence.  Among  thefe,  the  Sor'bonne 
at  Paris  is  moft  celebrated.  In  conftquence  however  of  the  revolution  every 
thing  was  changed,  and  even  the  belt  inllitutions  under  the  monarchy  were 
fubverted  or  annulled,  with  the  exception  of  the  French  college  in  Paris,  which 
has  undergone  no  change.  In  their  Head  have  been  fubftituted  Primary  Schools* 
which  anlwer  to  our  common  ones,  where  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
taught.  There  are  many  private  fchools  ereCted  in  Paris,  the  objeCt  of  which 
is  to  prepare  youth  ror  the  higher  clafies,  fo  that  they  maybe  trranfplant- 
ed  from  thofe  nurferies  to  the  central  feminaries.  Thefe  private  inllitutions 
in  Paris,  are  generally  conducted  in  a  very  proper  manner ;  but  fo  much 
cannot  be  faid  for  thole  in  the  provincial  towns  and  in  the  country.  For¬ 
merly  the  clergy  claimed  the  exclufive  right  of  inftruCling  youth.  The 
parifh  priefts  were  allowed  lands  and  houfes,  but  being  now  deprived  of  thefe 
benefices  they  are  obliged  as  their  only  means  of  fupport,  to  teach  fmali 
fchools,  where  the  country  people  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  $ 
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but  thofe  fchools  are  fo  little  frequented,  that  the  riling  generations  may  be 
faid  to  grow  up  without  any  inliru&ion.  Time  will  prove  whether  it  would 
not  redound  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  nation,  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  proper  inllruftion  of  youth  than  the  extenlion  of  their  dominions. 
Without  in  ft  ruction  the  riling  generation  vyill  have  to  lament  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  ignorance,  immorality,  and  unbridled  licentioufnefs.  Another 
inftitution  was  like  wife  eftablifhed  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Normal 
fchools,  to  which  men  of  dear  understanding  only  were  to  be  appointed  to 
prepare  youth  for  the  higher  fchools.  The  teachers  from  among  men  of 
the  firft  talents  known  only  by  their  difcoveries,  and  by  their  writings.  Thefe 
fchools  were  raifed  upon  a  hafty  and  unftable  foundation,  and  hence  in  lefs 
than  a  year  they  were  diffolved.  The  fchools  which  exit!  at  prtfent  are  the 
Central  fchools,  the  Polytechnic  fchools,  and  the  fchools  for  the  public  fer- 
vice  f Ecoles  de  Service  Publique.)  The  regulations  for  the  Central  fchool 
are  as  follow.  There  fhall  be  a  central  fchool  in  each  department.  The 
whole  of  the  inftruClions  (ball  be  divided  into  three  parts  or  fe&ions;  draw¬ 
ing,  natural  hiftory,  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  fhall  be  taught  in  the 
firlt  ;  mathematics,  pbyfics,  and  chemiftry  in  the  fecond,  and  univetfal  gram¬ 
mar,  the  fine  arts,  hiltory,  and  legiflation  in  the  third.  The  pupils  to  be 
received  into  the  firft  at  the  age  of  twelve,  into  the  fecond  at  fourteen,  and 
into  the  third  at  fixteen.  There  fhall  be  a  public  library  in  each  central 
fchool,  with  a  botanic  garden,  and  apparatus  of  chemical  and  philofophical 
inftruments.  The  profeffors  to  be  examined  and  chofen  by  a  jury  of  in- 
ftrudtion,  and  tbe  choice  to  be  confirmed  by  the  departmental  adminiftration. 
A  profeffor  cannot  be  difniiffed  by  the  aforefaid  adminillration,  unlefs  there  be 
a  complaint  preferred  againft  him  by  the  jury  of  inltrudlion,  which  mult  be 
well  grounded.  The  ialary  of  the  profeffor  is  from  2400  to  3600  franks  alfo 
to  be  paid  by  the  departmental  adminillration.  They  have  beiides  fuch  a 
yearly  gratuity  from  each  pupil,  as  the  department  thinks  lit*  which  feldom 
exceeds  twenty  fitfe  franks.  The  fourth  part  of  the  pupils  are  in  general  too 
poor  to  fpare  any  thing.  It  is  eafy  to  remark  that  the  general  rules  or  laws 
are  very  well  digefled,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  obeyed  or 
maintained  fhould  have  been  laid  down  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
alfo  that  morality  is  pafied  over ;  efpecially  as  the  public  exercife  of  religion 
is  abolifhed.  In  the  fecond  feftion  the  learner  from  fourteen  to  fixteen,  is 
inftrutted  in  the  abttraCt  iciences,  which  tend  very  much  to  fharpen  the  un-. 
derftanding,  and  to  call  forth  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind,  and  from  fixteen 
to  eighteen  he  is  taught  to  read  the  bell  hiitorians.  Beiides  the  central 
fchools,  they  have  likewife  what  they  call  the  Central  School  of  the  four  Na¬ 
tions,  in  which  are  taught,  ancient  languages,  natural  hiltory,  drawing,  ma¬ 
thematics,  experimental  philofophy  and  chemiftry,  general  grammar  and  logic, 
hiltory,  legiflation,  and  fine  arts.  The  feoond  central  fchool  in  Paris  is  in 
the  Pantheon,  formerly  the  church  of  Saint  Genivieves.  The  regulations 
are  entirely  the  lame.  Among  the  teachers  in  thofe  feminaries  iome  are 
known  by  their  literary  productions,  and  thole  who  are  not,  may  yet  be  very 
well  qualified  to  fill  their  refpedtive  fituations.  In  thofe  departments  where 
univeHuies,  colleges,  large  cloifters,  palaces  of  emigrants,  and  libraries  were 
already  eftablifhed,  it  was  eafy  to  eftabhfh  central  fchools,  but  where  univer¬ 
sities,  &e.  were  wanting,  they  are  not  even  at  this  day  furnifhed  with  central 
fchools.  Befides  the  three  central  fchools  in  Paris,  ninety  feven  arc  intended 
for  the  departments,  of  which  forty  one  are  eftablifhed,  and  forty  are  not. 
Different  teachers  are  ftill  wanting  in  fome  of  thofe  which  are  eftablifhed. 
CojRftious  of  inftruments  and  libraries  are  wanting  in  many.  There  are  no 
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teachers  of  the  foreign  languages  to  be  found  in  any.  One  teacher  is  only 
appointed  for  Latin  and  Greek  to  which  he  devotes  two  hours  each  day,  the 
age  of  the  pupils  being  from  twe've  to  fourteen.  But  in  fo  Ihort  a  time^ 
pupils  of  that  age  cannot  be  expected  to  make  any  great  progrefs  in  the  ac- 
cj u i fit i on  of  thofe  languages.  Many  of  the  philologifts  in  Paris  complain  that 
ancient  literature  is  very  little  attended  to  if  not  quite  negle&ed.  Commif- 
fioners  were  appointed  to  travel  through  the  departments  in  order  to  examine, 
and  make  a  report  of  the  ftate  of  the  central  fchools.  According  to  their 
report  the  fchools  in  mod  places  were  in  a  very  indifferent  ilate  ;  even  fome 
of  the  teachers  knew  very  little  of  what  they  profeffed,  and  in  mod  of  the 
departments,  the  central  fchools  were  little  fought,  and  attended  by  very 
few. 

The  next  fchool  but  of  a  higher  order  is  the  Polytechnic  fchool,  in  the 
former  Palais  de  Bourbon ,  where  the  affembly  of  five  hundred  held  their  fit¬ 
tings  in  a  large  hall.  The  pupils  are  tranflated  from  the  central  fchools, 
after  a  preliminary  examination,  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geo¬ 
metry,  trigonometry,  &c.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fettled  at  360,  who 
are  divided  into  brigades,  twenty  to  each  hall,  under  the  iafpeftion  of  the 
teachers,  and  a  vifitor  or  chief  infpe&or,  whom  they  alternately  choofe  from 
among  themfelves.  In  the  fil'd  clafs  are  taught  the  higher  algebra  and  ana¬ 
lytic  geometry,  together  with  that  part  of  geometry  applicable  to  perfpec- 
tive  and  the  conftruftion  of  maps.  In  the  fecond  clafs  is  taught  the  art  of 
laying  out  roads,  erefting  bridges,  &c.  likewife  hydroftatics,  hydraulics, 
and  mechanics.  In  the  third  clafs  is  taught  fortification,  the  chemiltry  of 
minerals,  metallurgy,  and  mining.  The  Polytechnic  fchool  is  kept  in  very 
proper  order  ;  it  Contains  a  good  philofophical  apparatus,  in  three  rooms  on 
the  third  ftory.  In  the  firft  room  are  many  conveniences  for  the  profecution 
of  phyfical  and  chemical  refearches.  In  the  fecond  room  there  is  a  large 
collc&ion  of  mechanical  and  hydroftatical,  optical,  altronomical,  electrical, 
and  raagnetical  inllruments.  The  Polytechnic  fchool  has  a  very  neat  and 
good  library  of  about  ten  thoufand  volumes  of  the  chief  works  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjeCts  taught  in  this  inltitution.  It  is  open  for  the  ufe  of  pupils 
fome  hours  every  day,  and  on  the  decades  the  whole  day.  It  has  likewife 
two  very  large  and  fine  chemical  laboratories,  jefides  two  of  inferior  extent, 
ahd  fome  mechanical  workfhops.  The  director  and  adminiftrator,  have  lod¬ 
gings  at  free  cod  in  the  fchool. 

In  order  to  promote  agriculture,  and  extend  fcientific  enquiries,  Louis 
XIV.  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  comprehended  mathematics 
in  all  their  branches,  phyfics,  natural  hiftory,  chemiltry,  and  medicine  ;  he 
alfo  eltablilhed  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions, 
ti^e  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  the  Academy  of  Architecture.  During  the 
revolution,  all  preceding  monarchical  inftitutions  underwent  a  change,  and 
even  the  free  temples  of  the  fciences  were  fubverted.  Upon  their  ruins  was 
founded  the  National  Inftitute,  which  not  only  comprehends  all  the  branches 
into  which  the  academies  of  fciences,  and  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  were  former¬ 
ly  fubdividea,  but  alfo  includes  logic,  morals,  and  politics. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  Few  countries,  if  we  except  Italy, 
natural  and  artificial,  j  can  boalt  of  more  valuable  remains  of 
antiquity  than  France.  Some  of  the  French  antiquities  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Celts,  and  confequently,  compared  to  them,  thofe  of  Rome  are  modern. 
Father  Mabillon  has  given  us  a  moll;  curious  account  of  the  fepulchres  of  their 
kings,  which  have  been  difeovered  fo  far  back  as  Pharamond ;  and  fome  of 
them,  when  broke  open,  were  found  to  contain  ornaments  and  jewels  of  value. 
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At  Rheims,  and  other  parts  of  France,  are  to  be  feen  triumphal  arches  ;  but 
the  moft  entire  is  at  Orange,  ere&ed  on  account  of  the  viftory  obtained 
over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  Caius  Marius  and  Ludlatius  Catulus. 
After  Gaul  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans  took  vaft 
delight  in  adorning  it  with  magnificent  edifices,  both  civil  and  facred  ;  fome 
of  which  are  more  entire  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  Italy  itfelf.  The 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  to  be  found  in  Chalons,  and  likewife  at  Vienne. 
Nifmes  however,  exhibits  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
of  any  place  in  France.  The  famous  Pont  du  Garde  was  raifed  in  the  Au- 
guftan  ape  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Nifmes,  to  convey  a  ftream  of  water 
between  two  mountains  for  the  ufe  of  that  city,  and  is  as  frefti  to  this  day  as 
Weftminfter  bridge  ;  it  confifts  of  three  bridges,  or  tiers  of  arches  one  above 
another;  the  height  is  174  feet,  and  the  length  extends  to  723.  The  mo¬ 
derns  are  indebted  for  this,  and  many  other  ftupendous  aquedufts,  to  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  ancients,  that  all  ftreams  will  rife  as  high  as  their  heads.  Many 
other  ruins  of  antiquity  are  found  at  Nifmes  :  but  the  chief,  are  the  temple 
of  Diana,  whofe  veftiges  are  ftill  remaining;  the  amphitheatre,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  fineft  and  moft  entire  of  the  kind  of  any  in  Europe ;  but* 
above  all,  the  houfe  eretted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  called  the  Maifon 
Carrie.  The  architecture  and  fculpture  of  this  building  are  fo  exquifitely 
beautiful,  that  it  enchants  even  the  moft  ignorant,  and  it  is  ftill  entire,  being 
very  little  affefted  either  by  the  ravages  of  time,  or  the  havoc  of  war.  At 
Paris,  in  La  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  may  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  palace,  or 
Thermae,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the 
Apoftate,  about  the  year  356,  after  the  fame  model  as  the  baths  of  Dioele- 
fian.  The  remains  of  this  ancient  edifice  are  many  arches,  and  within  them 
a  large  falcon.  It  is  fabricated  of  a  kind  of  maftic,  the  compofition  of  which 
is  not  now  known,  intermixed  with  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  free  ftone  and 
bricks.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  of  all  artificial  curiofities,  is  the  fubter- 
rareous  cavern  at  Paris :  For  the  firft  building  of  that  city,  it  was  neceffary 
to  get  the  ftone  in  the  environs  ;  as  Paris  was  enlarged,  the  ftreets  and  fuburbs 
extended  to  and  were  built  on  the  ancient  quarries  from  which  the  ftone  had 
been  taken,  and  hence  proceed  the  caverns  or  frightful  cavities  which  are 
found  under  the  houfes  in  feveral  quarters  of  the  city.  Eight  perfons  lately 
perifned  in  one  of  them,  a  gulf  of  150  feet  deep,  which  excited  the  police 
and  government  to  caufe  the  buildings  of  feveral  quarters  to  be  privately 
propped  up.  All  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James’s,  Harpftreet,  and  even  the  ftreet 
of  Tournon,  Hand  upon  the  ancient  quarries,  and  pillars  have  been  erected  to 
fupport  the  weight  of  the  houfes ;  but  as  the  lofty  buildings,  towers,  and 
fteeples,  now  tell  the  eye  what  is  feen  in  the  air,  is  wanting  under  the  feet, 
fo  it  would  not  require  a  very  violent  ftiock  to  throw  back  the  ftones  to  tile 
places  from  whence  they  have  been  raifed. 

At  Arles  in  Provence  is  to  be  feen  an  obelilk  of  oriental  granite,  which  is 
52  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and  all  but  one  ftone.  Ro¬ 
man  temples  are  frequent  in  France.  The  moft  particular  are  in  Burgundy 
and  Guienne  ;  and  other  places,  befides  the  neighbourhood  of  Nifmes  containe 
magnificent  ruins  of  aquedu&s.  The  paffage  cut  through  the  middle  of  a 
rock  near  Briancon  in  Dauphiny,  is  thought  to  be  a  Roman  work,  if  not  of 
greater  antiquity.  The  round  buckler  of  maffy  filver,  taken  out  of  the 
Rhone  in  1665,  being  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  twenty  one 
pounds,  containing  the  {lory  of  Scipio’s  continence,  is  thought  to  be  coeval 
with  that  great  general.  It  would  be  endlefe  to  recount  the  different  monu¬ 
ments 
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merits  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  France,  particularly  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious. 

I  have  already  mentioned  feveral  remarkable  fprings  and  mountains,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  natural  curiolities.  Some  of  the  modern  works  of  art, 
particularly  the  canals,  have  been  alfo  before  noticed.  There  are  fome  fub- 
terraneous  paffages  and  holes,  efpecially  at  St.  Aubin  in  Brittany,  and  Niont 
in  Dauphiny,  really  ftupendous. 

Cities  and  towns. J  Thefe  are  numerous  in  France  ;  of  which  we 
ihall  mention  only  Paris,  Lille,  and  their  principal  fea-ports,  Breft  and 
Toulon. 

Lille,  in  French  Flanders,  is  thought  to  be  the  moft  regular  and  ftrongeft 
fortification  in  Europe,  and  was  the  mafter-piece  of  the  famous  Vauban.  It 
is  generally  garrifoned  with  above  ten  thoufand  regulars  ;  and  for  its  magni¬ 
ficence  and  elegance,  it  is  called  Little  Paris.  Its  manufactures  of  filk,  cam¬ 
bric,  and  camblets,  are  very  confiderable  ;  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  thoufand.  Every  reader  is  acquainted  withhhe  hiftory  of 
Dunkirk,  which  the  French  were  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  demo- 
lilh,  but  it  is  ftill  a  thorn  in  the  fide  of  the  Englilli,  by  being  a  harbour  for 
their  fmugglers,  and  may  now,  by  an  article  in  the  lad  treaty  of  peace,  be  put 
into  what  condition  the  French  miniftry  may  pleafe.  The  reft  of  French 
Flanders,  and  its  Netherlands,  abound  with  fortified  towns,  which  carry  on 
very  gainful  manufactures. 

The  environs  of  Paris  are  very  pleafant,  and  contain  a  number  of  fine  feats, 
fmall  towns,  and  villages  ;  fome  of  them,  being  fcattered  on  the  edges  of  lof¬ 
ty  mountains  riling  from  the  Seine,  are  remarkably  delightful. 

,  The  obfervatory  Hands  150  toifes  from  the  Barrier,  on  an  eminence,  and 
like  the  whole  of  Paris  on  a  chalky  balls.  It  was  built  about  1667.  The 
eftablilhment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  obfervatory  at  Paris, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  anxiety  which  the  great  Colbert,  miniftcr  to  Louis 
XIV.  felt  for  the  promotion  of  the  fciences.  The  obfervatory  was  ereCled 
by  the  celebrated  French  artift  Perrault,  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice,  and  to  his  own  fancy  as  an  architect  than  to  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  aftronomers.  The  building  confifts  of  two  very  large  and  high 
ftories ;  all  the  floors  are  in  good  order,  and  on  the  platform  or  gallery,  and 
under  the  building  are  caves  of  remarkable  depth.  The  fiueft  front  is  leaft 
feen,  as  it  faces  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of  the  redding  aftronomers,  fo  that 
from  the  common  entrance  in  Rue  St.  Jaques,  the  obfervatory  appears  to 
fome  difadvantage.  This  eftablilhment  was  falling  into  decay  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  the  monarchy;  at  leaft  fome  of  the  inftruments  were  fo  old,  that 
others,  fuitable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  aftronomyand  mechanics,  had  become 
absolutely  neceflary.  Count  Caffini,  who  was  at  that  time  director  of  the  ob¬ 
fervatory,  reprefepted  to  the  government  the  deficiencies  complained  of,  and 
hada&ually  begun  to  make  them  good.  But  the  revolution  took  place,  Caf- 
-fini  was  obliged  to  quit  the  obfervatory,  and  the  building  and  inftruments 
were  greatly  injured  in  the  times  of  terrorifm.  It  is  now  undergoing  a 
thorough  repair,  which  is  much  wanted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  fupplied  with  initru- 
ment8  correfponding  to  the  prefent  perfection  of  fcience. 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  which  Hands  twelve  miles  from  Paris,  though 
magnificent  and  expenfive  beyond  conception,  and  adorned  with  all  that  art 
Can  furnilh,  is  properly  a  connection  of  buildings,  each  of  exquifite  architec¬ 
ture,  but  not  forming  a  whole,  agreeable  to  the  grand  and  fublime  of  that  art. 

The  gardens,  and  water  works,  (which  arc  fupplied  by  means  of  prodi¬ 
gious  engines,  acrofs  the  Seine  at  Marli,  about  three  miles  diftance),  are  af- 
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tonifhing  proofs  of  the  fertile  genius  of  man,  and  highly  worthy  of  a  dranger’s 
attention.  Trianon,  Marli,  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Meudon,  and  other  roy¬ 
al  palaces,  are  laid  out  with  tafte  and  judgment  ;  each  has  its  peculiar  beau¬ 
ties  for  the  entertainment  and  amufement  of  that  luxurious  court  which  lately 
occupied  them  :  but  fotne  of  them  are  in  a  fhameful  condition,  both  as  to  re¬ 
pairs  and  cleanlinefs. 

Bred  is  a  fmall,  but  very  llrong  town,  upon  the  Englifh  channel,  with  a 
mod  fpacious  and  finely  fortified  road  and  harbour,  the  beft  and  fated  in  all 
the  kingdom  :  yet  its  entrance  is  difficult  by  reafon  of  many  rocks  lying  un¬ 
der  water.  At  Bred  is  a  court  of  admiralty,  and  academy  for  fea  affairs, 
docks  and  magazines  for  all  kinds  of  naval  dores,  rope  yard",  dore-houfes, 
8tc.  infomuch  that  it  may  now  be  termed  the  capital  receptacle  for  the  navy 
of  France  and  is  admirably  well  adapted  for  that  end. 

Lewis  XIV.  rendered  Toulon,  from  a  pitiful  v  l!age,  a  fea-port  of  great 
importance.  He  fortified  both  the  town  and  harbour  for  the  reception  and 
protection  of  the  navy.  Its  old  and  its  new  harbour  lie  contiguous  ;  and 
by  means  of  a  canal,  fhips  pafs  from  the  one  into  the  other,  both  of  them 
having  an  outlet  into  the  fpacious  outer  harbour.  Itsarfenal,  edabbfhed  alfo 
by  that  king  has  a  particular  dore-houfe  for  each  dup  of  war,  its  guns,  cor¬ 
dage,  &c.  being  feparately  laid  up.  Here  are  fpacious  woikfhops,  forblack- 
fmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  lockfmiths,  carvers,  & c.  Its  rope  walk,  of  done, 
is  320  toifes  or  fathoms  in  length,  with  three  arched  walks.  Its  general 
magazine  fupplits  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the  particular  dore-houfes, 
and  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  dores,  difpofed  in  the 
greated  order. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Next  to  Henry  IV.  judly  dyled  the 
Great,  the  famous  Colbert,  minider  to  Lewis  XIV.  may  be  called  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  French  commerce  and  manufactures.  Under  him  there  was  a 
gieat  appearance  that  France  would  make  as  illudrious  a  figure  as  a  trading, 
as  fhe  did  then  as  a  warlike  people  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  French  do  not  na¬ 
turally  pofftfs  that  undaunted  perfeverance  which  is  neceffary  for  commerce 
and  colonization,  though  no  people,  in  theory,  undevdood  them  better.  It 
is  to  be  confidered  at  the  fame  time,  that  France,  by  her  fituation,  by  the 
turn  of  her  inhabitants  for  certain  manufactures,  and  the  happinefs  of  her 
foil,  mud  be  always  poffcffed  of  great  inland  and  neighbouring  trade.  .  ; 

The  filk  manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  fo  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  and  in  the  age  of  his  grandfon  Lewis  XIV.  the  city  of  lours 
alone  employed  8000  looms,  and  800  mills.  The  city  of  Lyons  then  em¬ 
ployed  18,000  looms;  but  after  the  impolitic  and  unjud  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  the  expulfion  of  the  Protedants,  and  the  ruinous  wars  main¬ 
tained  by  France,  they  decreafed  to  4000;  and  their  filk  manufacture  is  now 
rivalled  by  that  of  England,  where  the  French  Protedants  took  refuge,  and 
were  happily  encouiaged.  Next  to  I  ours  and  Lyons,  Paris,  Chatillon,  and 
Nifmes,  are  mod  celebrated  for  fiik  manufactures.  France  contains  1,500 
filk  mills,  2 1, coo  looms  for  duffs,  12,000  for  ribbons  and  lace,  20,000  for 
f.lk  dockings,  all  of  which  employ  two  millions  of  people.  1  hey  alfo  manu¬ 
facture  gloves  and  dockings  from  fpider  filk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
woollen  cloths  and  duffs,  more  efpecially  at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Pari8, 
are  faid  to  be  novi’  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  England,  and  have  greatly  injur¬ 
ed  them,  particularly  in  the  Turkifh  markets,  afiided  by  the  clandedine  im¬ 
portation  ot  Englifh  and  Irifn  wool,  and  workmen  from  this  country. 

In  manufactures  the  French  have  always  been  didinguifhed  for  their  inven-j 
tion,  and  the  Englifh  for  their  fuperior  improvement.  Abbeville  is  famous? 

for 
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for  cloth,  linen,  fail  cloth,  and  foap  ;  Auvergne  for  fine  thread,  lace,  fluffs, 
and  paper  ;  Nifrnes  for  fine  ferges  ;  Carr.bray  for  cambrics;  St.  Q_uintin  for 
lawns  ;  and  Picardy  for  plate  glafs. 

The  diftri&s  adjoining  the  Britifh  channel,  contain  many  (beep  of  the 
Englifh  breed,  which  are  faid  to  degenetate  by  removal  from  their  native 
foil. 

Befides  the  infinite  advantage  arifing  to  her  inland  commerce,  from  her 
rivers,  navigable  canals,  and  a  connexion  with  two  feas,  her  foreign  trade 
may  be  faid  to  extend  itfclf  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  a  doubtful  point 
whether  France  was  a  lofer  by  its  ceffion  of  Canada  and  part  of  Loui- 
fiana.  But  the  mod  valuable  part  of  Hifpaniola  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  file  poffeffes  by  the  partiality  and  indolence  of  Spain,  is  a  moft  im- 
proveable  acquilition,  and  the  moft  valuable  of  all  her  foreign  colonies.  In 
the  Weft  Indies,  (he  likewife  poffeffes  the  moft  important  fugar  iflands  of 
Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Bartholomew,  Defeada,  and  Mari* 
galante.  St.  Domingo  is  probably  loft  to  her  for  ever  ;  the  power  of  the 
.Blacks  feems  to  be  eftablifhed  beyond  difpute,  and  what  may  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  innovation  in  the  colonial  fyftem  of  the  Weft  Indies,  it  is  im- 
poihble  to  forefee.  Her  poffeffions  in  North  America  are  only  a  imall  trail 
upon  the  Mifiifippi. 

The  French  poffeflions  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  never  very  confiderable  ;  and 
what  territory  they  had  is  now  in  the  poffcflion  of  the  Englifh.  Before  the 
revolution  her  trade  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  ‘  her  land  trade  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy  is  by  way'  of  Lyons — To  Germany,  through  Metz 
and  Strasburg — To  the  Netherlands  through  Lifle — To  Spain  (a  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  one),  through  Bayonne  and  Perpignan.  As  for  her  naval  commerce, 
her  ports  in  the  channel,  and  on  the  western  ocean,  are  frequented  by  all  the 
trading  nations  in  Europe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  France,  more  efpecially 
refpedting  what  is  carried  on  with  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  The  trade 
from  her  Mediterranean  ports  (more  particularly  Irom  Marseilles)  with  Tur¬ 
key  and  Africa  has  long  been  very  confiderable.  The  negro  trade  from 
Guinea  fupplies  her  fugar  colonies,  befides  the  gold,  ivory,  and  drugs 
got  from  hence. 

The  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  England  appears  to  have 
ferved  both  countries,  by  opening  an  extenfive  market  for  Englifh  woollens, 
cottons,  pottery,  and  hardware,  and  French  wines,  linens,  and  cambrics, 
befides  having  nearly  destroyed  the  great  ftnuggling  trade  on  their  coasts,  and 
promoted  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  it  has  alfo  been 
the  means  of  glutting  the  French  market  with  Englifh  goods,  and  affording 
the  French  an  opportunity  to  rival  the  Engfifh  in  their  manufa&ures,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  new  ones,  particularly  one  in  imitation  of  Wedgewood’s  ware,  al¬ 
ready  establifhed  at  Paris. 

The  exports  are  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  oil,  filks,  fatins,  linens,  woollen, 
cloth,  tapestries,  laces,  gold  and  filver  embroideries,  toys,  trinkets,  peifum- 
ery,  paper,  prints,  books,  drugs,  dies,  &c.  The  imports  are  hardware,^ 
earthenware,  cottons,  metals,  hemp,  flax,  lilk,  wool,  horfes.  East  and  West 
Indian  goods,  &c.  It  employs  one  million  tons  of  (hipping,  with  near 
70,000  feaman  ;  and  before  the  revolution,  the  imports  were  valued  at 
9>5^3>333^*  the  exports  at  12,500,0001. 

Public  trading  companies.]  It  has  no  trading  companies  (having 
abolifiied  all  monopoly)  but  a  bank  or  caiffe  d’efcompte,  and  a  bank  of  extra¬ 
ordinaries. 

Constitution  and  government.]  France,  by  the  revolution  in  1789, 
founded  a  new  conjlituiion,  upon  the  principles  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal 
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in  their  rights,  and  that  fovereignty  refides  in  the  nation.  It  is  quite  unne» 
ceffary  to  give  any  detail  of  this  conftitution,  as  it  has  been  fince  completely 
overthrown.  After  the  condemnation  and  murder  of  their  fovereign,  a  new 
confiitution  was  formed,  which  was  very  foon  abolifhed  to  make  way  for  the 
dominion  of  the  fiveDireftors,  who  formed  the  executive  government ;  there 
was  befides  a  legiflative  body  compofed  of  a  council  of  ancients,  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  a  council  of  five  hnndred. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  a  fcheme  was 
entered  into  for  the  overthrow  of  this  conftitution,  which  was  carried  into 
execution  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A  new  government  was  eftablifhed, 
confifting  of  what  was  called  a  confervative  fenate,  of  eighty  members,  a  tri¬ 
bunate  of  ioo  members  of  25  years  of  age  at  lead,  a  legiflative  body  of 
three  hundred ;  and  three  confuis  nominated  for  ten  years,  and  indefinitely 
re  eligible.  Bonaparte  was  appointed  Firft  Coniu!,  and  very  foon  contrived 
to  unite  in  his  own  perfon  the  whole  executive  power.  He  has  now  affumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  has  rendered  the  fupreme  power  hereditary. 

H  istory  ]  The  hiftory  of  no  country  is  better  authenticated  than  that 
of  Fiance,  and  it  is  particularly  interefting  to  an  Englifh  reader.  This  king¬ 
dom,  which  was  by  the  Romans  called. Tranfalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  beyond 
the  Alps,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Italian  fide  of  the 
Alps,  was  probably  peopled  from  Italy,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous.  Like 
other  European  nations,  it  foon  became  a  defirable  objedt  to  the  ambitious 
Romans  ;  and,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  was  annexed  to  their  empire  by  the 
invincible  arms  of  Julius  Caefar,  about  forty  eight  years  before  Chrifl.  Gaul 
continued  in  the  pofiVfllon  of  the  Romans  till  the  downfal  of  that  empire 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Franks,  who  fubdued  hut  did  not  extirpate  the  ancient  natives.  The 
Franks,  themfelves,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  France,  or  Frankenland,  were 
a  collection  of  feveral  people  inhabiting  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Salii, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sale,  and  who  cultivated  the  principles 
of  jurifprudtnce  better  than  their  neighbours.  The  Salii  had  a  rule,  which 
the  reft  of  the  Franks  are  faid  to  have  adopted,  and  has  been  by  the  modern 
Franks  applied  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  throne,  excluding  all  females  from  the 
inheritance  of  fovereignty,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Salic  law. 

The  Franks  and  Burgundians,  after  eftablfftiing  their  power,  and  reducing 
the  original  natives  to  a  ftate  of  fiavery,  parcelled  out  the  lands  among  their 
principal  leaders;  and  fucceeding  kings  found  it  neceffary  to  confirm  their 
privileges,  allowing  them  to  exercife  fovereign  authority  in  their  refpeftive 
governments,  until  they  at  length  affumed  an  independency,  only  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  king  as  their  head.  This  gave  rife  to  thofe  numerous  principa¬ 
lities  that  were  formerly  in  France,  and  to  the  feveral  parliaments  ;  for  every 
province  became,  in  its  policy  and  government,  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
kingdom  :  and  no  laws  were  made,  or  taxes  raifed,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  grand  council,  confifting  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  nobility. 

Thus,  as  in  other  European  nations,  immediately  after  the  diffolution  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  firft  government  in  France  feems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  mixed  monarchy,  and  the  power  of  their  kings  extremely  circumfcribed  and 
limited  by  the  feudal  barons. 

The  firft  chrillian  monarch  of  the  Franks  (according  to  Daniel,  one  of  the 
beft  French  hiftorians)  was  Clovis,  who  began  his  reign  anno  481,  and  was 
baptized,  and  introduced  Chriftianity  in  the  year  496  :  The  mind  of  Clovis 
had  been  affedted  by  the  pathetic  tale  ofthepaifion  and  the  death  of  Chrift; 
and  infenfibie  of  the  beneficial  conferences  cf  the  myfterious  facrifice,  he 
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claimed  with  religious  fervour,  “  Had  I  been  prefent  with  my  valiant 
Franks,  I  would  have  revenged  his  injuries.”  But  though  he  publicly 
■ofefled  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  its  divine  precepts  were 
it  little  refpe&ed.  From  this  period  the  French  hiftory  exhibits  a  feries  of 
reat  events;  and  we  find  them  generally  engaged  in  domeftic  broils  or  in 
reign  wars.  The  firft  race  of  their  kings  prior  to  Charlemagne,  found  a 
uel  enemy  in  the  Saracens,  who  then  over  ran  Europe,  and  retaliated  the 
irbarities  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  pofterity.  In  the  year  800, 
harlemagne,  king  of  France,  whom  we  have  often  mentioned  as  the  glory  of 
lofe  dark  ages,  became  matter  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  and  was 
owned  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope ;  he  divided  his  empire  by  will, 
riong  his  fons,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  family  and  potterity.  Soon  after  this, 
le  Normans,  a  fierce  warlike  people  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  parts 
f  Scandinavia,  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  about  the  year  900  ob- 
ged  the  French  to  yield  Bretagne  to  Rollo  their  leader,  who  married  the 
ing’s  daughter,  and  was  perfuaded  to  profefs  himfelf  a  Chriftian. '  This  laid 
it  foundation  of  the  Norman  power  in  France  ;  which  afterwards  gave  a 
ing  to  England,  in  the  perfon  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  whofubdued 
larold,  the  laft  Saxon  king,  in  the  year  10 66.  This  event  proved  unfortu- 
ate  and  ruinous  to  France,  as  it  engaged  that  nation  in  almoft  perpetual 
rars  with  England,  for  whom  they  were  not  an  equal  match,  notwithttand- 
ig  their  numbers,  and  the  affiftance  they  received  from  Scotland. 

The  rage  of  crufading,  which  broke  out  at  this  time,  was  of  infinite  fervice 
d  the  French  crown  in  two  refpefts :  in  the  firft  place,  it  carried  off  hun- 
reds  of  thoufands  of  its  turbulent  fubjedls,  and  their  leaders,  who  were  al- 
aoft  independent  of  the  king  :  in  the  next,  the  king  fucceeded  to  the  eftates 
f  numbers  of  the  nobility,  who  died  abroad  without  heirs. 

But  patting  over  the  dark  ages  of  the  crufades,  their  expedition  to  the 
Toly  Land,  and  wars  with  England,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  we 
hall  proceed  to  that  period  when  the  French  began  to  extend  their  influence 
>ver  Europe  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  contemporary  with 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  This  prince,  though  he  was  brave  to  excefs  in 
sis  own  perfon,  and  had  defeated  the  Swifs,  who  till  then  were  deemed  invin- 
:ible,  was  an  unfortunate  warrior.  He  bad  great  abilities  and  great  defeats. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  empire  of  Germany,  but  loft  the  imperial  crown  : 
Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  king  of  Spain,  being  choi'en.  In  the 
year  1520,  Francis  having  invited  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  an  interview, 
the  two  kings  met  in  an  open  plain  near  Calais,  where  they  and  their  attend¬ 
ants,  difplayed  their  magnificence,  with  fuch  emulation  and  profufe  expence 
as  produced  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Feats  of  chivalry, 
parties  of  gallantry,  together  with  fuch  exercifes  and  paftimes  as  were  in  that 
age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  ferious  bufinefs,  occupied  both 
courts  during  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together*.  Francis  made 

fome 

*  The  French  and  Englilh  hiftorians  defcribe  the  pomp  of  this  interview,  and  the  various 
fpedtacles,  with  great  minutenefs.  One  circumftance  mentioned  by  die  marefchal  de  Fleu- 
rSnges,  who  was  prefent,  and  which  appears  lingular  in  the  prefent  age,  is  commonly 
omitted.  “  After  the  tournament,”  fays  he,  “  the  French  and  Englilh  wreftlers  made  their 
appearance,  and  wreftled-in  the  prefence  of  the  kings  and  the  ladies ;  and  as  there  were  many 
Rout  wreftlers  there,  it  afforded  excellent  paftime ;  but  as  the  king  of  France  had  negledted 
to  bring  any  wreftlers  out  of  Bretagne,  the  Englilh  gained  the  prize.— After  this,  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  retired  to  a  tent,  where  they  drank  together, and  the  king  of  England 
feized  the  king  of  France  by  the  collar,  faid,  “  My  brother,  I  mujl ,  1. vrejtle  -with  you,”  and 
endeavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  his  heels  ;  but  the  king  of  France,  who  was  a  dextrous 
wreftler,  twifted him  round,  and  threw  him  on  the  earth  with  prodigious  violence.  The 
king  of  England  wanted  to  renew  the  combat,  but  was  prevented.” 

fdmoiret  dc  Jeleuranae^  t^mo  Paris,  1753,  p  329. 
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fome  dazzling  expeditions  againft  Spain,  but  fuffered  his  rnothe/  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond,  to  abufe  his  power:  by  which  he  difobliged  the  conftable  of 
Bourbon,  the  greateft  of  his  fubjefts,  who  joined  in  a  confederacy  againft 
him  with  the  emperor  and  Henry  VI.  ' .  of  England.  In  a  capital  expedi¬ 
tion  he  undertook  into  Italy,  he  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  the  year  1524,  and  obliged  to  agree  to  dilhonourable  terms,  which  he 
never  meant  to  perform,  to  regain  his  liberty.  His  non  performance  of 
thofe  conditions  was  afterwards  the  fource  of  many  wars  between  him  and 
the  emperor:  and  he  died  in  1547. 

Francis  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithftanding  the  variety  of  difagree- 
able  events  during  the  late  reign,  was  in  a  flourifning  condition.  Francis  I. 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  II.  who  upon  the  whole  was  an  excellent 
and  fortunate  prince.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  emperor  of  Germany 
to  great  advantage  for  his  own  dominions,  and  was  fo  well  ferved  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,that  though  be  loft  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  againft:  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Englifh,  he  retook  Calais  from  the  latter,  who  never  fince  had  any 
footing  in  France.  He  married  his  fon,  the  Dauphin,  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  in  hopes  of  uniting  that  kingdom  to  his  crown  ;  but  in  this  fcheme, 
he,  or  rather  his  country,  was  unfortunate,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland.  He  waskilled  in  the  year,  1559,  at  an  unhappy  tilting-match,  by 
the  count  of  Montgomery 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Francis  II.  a  weak,  fickly,  inactive  prince, 
and  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  whole  power  was  entirely  engrolfcd  by  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  uncle  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scot* 
land.  This  engrofiement  of  power  encouraged  the  Bourbon,  the  Montmo- 
renci,  and  other  great  families,  to  form  a  ftrong  oppolition  againft  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bourbon 
family  ;  but  the  queen-mother,  the  famous  Catherine  of  Medicis,  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  part  with  the  Guifes,  the  confederacy,  who  had  adopted  the 
caufe  of  Hugonotifm,  was  broken  in  pieces,  when  the  fudden  death  of 
Francis  happened,  in  the  year  1 560. 

This  event  took  place  while  the  prince  of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Navarre,  was  under  fentence  of  death  for  a  confpiracy  againft  the  court  ;  but 
the  queen  mother  faved  him,  to  balance  the  intereft  of  the  Guifes;  fo  that 
the  foie  direction  of  affairs  fell  into  her  hands,  during  the  minority  of  her 
fecond  fon,  Charles  IX.  Pier  regency  waS  a  continued  feries  of  diffimu. 
hit  ion,  treachery  and  murder.  The  duke  of  Guife,  who  was  the  fcourjje 
of  the  Proteftants,  was  alfaffinated  by  one  Pultrot,  at  the  liege  of  Orleans  ; 
and  the  murderer  was  unjultly  thought  to  have  been  inftigated  by  the 
famous  Coligni,  admiral  of  France,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  party.  Three  civil  wars  fucceeded  each  other.  At  laft  the  court 
pretended  to  grant  the  Hugonots  a  very  ad vantageous  peace,  and  a  match  was 
concluded  between  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  a  Proteftant,  and 
the  French  king’s  filler.  The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  were  invited  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  the  nuptials  at  Paris,  with  the  infernal  view  of  butchering  them  all  if. 
polTible  in  one  night.  This  projedx  proved  but  too  fucceftful,  though  it  was 
riot  completely  executed,  on  St.  Bartholemew’s  day,  1572.  The  king  him- 
I'elf  a  flitted  in  the  maffacre,  in  which  the  admiral  Coligni  fell.  The  fignal  for 
the  inhuman  daughter  of  lo  many  thoufands,  waste  be  made  by  ftriking  the 
great  bell  of  the  palace.  At  that  dreadful  knell,  the  woik  of  death  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  humanity  recoils  from  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  ;  yret  the  reader  may  expeft  amidft  the  general  carnage  that  fome  lew 
moments  fhould  be  devoted  to  the  fate  of  Coligni.  He  had  long  retired  to 
reft,  when  he  was  aroufed  by  the  aoife  cf  the  sflfluns,  who  had  furrounded 
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his  boufe  A  German,  named  Befme,  entered  his  chamber,  and  the  admiral, 
apprehending  his  intentions,ptepared  to  meet  death  with  that  fortitude  which 
had  ever  dillinguifhed  him.  Incapable  of  refiftance  from  the  wounds  he  bad 
received  by  two  balls  in  a  late  attempt  to  aflaffinate  him,  with  an  undifmayed 
countenance  he  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words,  “  young  man,  refpeft  thefe 
grey  hairs,  nor  (lain  them  with  blood.”  when  Befme  plunged  his  fword  into 
his  bofom,  and  with  his  barbarous  affociates  threw  the  body  into  the  court. 
The  young  duke  of  Guife  contemplated  it  in  filence,  but  Henry  count 
d’Angoulefme, natural  brother  to  Charles, fpurned  it  with  his  foot  exclaiming, 
“  Courage,  my  friends, we  have  begun  well,  let  us  finifh  in  the  fame  manner.” 
It  is  faid  that  about  30,oooProteftants  were  murdered  at  Paris,  and  in  other 
parts  of  France,  and  this  brought  on  a  fourth  civil  war.  Though  a  frefh 
peace  was  concluded  in  1573  with  the  Proteftants,  yet  a  fifth  civil  war  broke 
out  the  next  year,  when  the  bloody  Charles  IX.  died  without  heirs. 

His  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had  fome  time  before  been  chofen 
king  of  Poland  ;  and  hearing  of  his- brother’s  death,  he  with  fome  difficulty 
efcaped  to  France,  where  he  took  quiet  polTeffion  of  that  crcrwn,  by  the 
name  of  Henry  ill. 

Religion  at  that  time  fupplied  to  the  reformed  nobility  of  France,  the  feu¬ 
dal  powers  they  had  lolt.  The  heads  of  the  Protellancs  could  raifc  armies  of 
Hugonots.  The  governors  of  provinces  behaved  in  them  as  if  they  had  been 
independent  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  parties  were  fo  equally  balanced,  that  the 
name  of  theking  alone  turned  the  fcale.  A  holy  league  was  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  cacholic  religion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Guife. 
The  proteftants  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  duke  of  Alencon,  the 
king’s  brother,  called  the  German  princes  to  their  affiftance,  and  a  fixth  civil 
!  war  broke  out  in  1577,  in  which  the  king  of  Spain  took  the  part  of  the 
,  league,  in  revenge  of  the  duke  of  Alencon,  declaring  himfelf  lord  of  the  Ne- 
,  therlands.  The  civil  war  was  fimfhed  within  the  year,  by  another  ffiam  peace. 
The  king,  ever  fince  nis  acceffion  to  the  crown,  had  plunged  himfelf  into  a 
courfe  of  infamous  debauchery  and  religious  extravagancies.  He  was  entire¬ 
ly  governed  by  bis  profligate  favourite,  but  he  poffeffed  natural  good  ferife. 
He  began  to  fufpeft-'that  the  proferiptions  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  fet- 
ting  afide  from  the  fucceffion  the  king  of  Navarre,  on  account  of  his  re- 
;  ligion,  which  was  aimed  at  by  the  holy  league,  was  with  a  view  to  place 
the  duke  of  Guife,  the  idol  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  throne,  to 
;  which  that  duke  had  fome  diftant  pretenfions.  To  fecure  himfelf  on 
the  throne,  a  feventh  civil  war  broke  out  in  1579,  and  another  ir.  the 
year  1585,  both  of  them  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Proteftants,  through 
the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Guife.  The  king  thought  him  now  fo  dan- 
-  gerous,  that  after  inviting  him  in  a  friendly  manner  to  court,  both  he  and 
I  his  brother  the  cardinal,  were,  by  his  majefty’s  orders,  and  in  a  manner,  un- 
>  der  his  eyes,  bafely  aiTaffinated  in  1598.  The  leaguers,  upon  this  declared 
=  that  Henry  had  forfeited  his  crown,  and  was  an  enemy  to  religion.  This 
•  obliged  him  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Proteftants  ;  but  while 
!  **e  was  befieging  Paris,  where  the  leaguers  had  their  greateft  force,  he  was  in 
t  his  turn  affaffinated  by  one  Clemens,  a  young  enthufraltic  monk,  in  1589.  In 
Henry  III.  ended  the  line  of  Valois. 

The  readers  of  hiftory  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties,  on  account 
:  of  his  religion,  which  Henry  IV.  king  of  Navarre*,  head  of  the  houfe  of 
»?•  ,  3  K  Bourbon, 

*  A  fmall  kingdom  lying  upon  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  of  the  greateft  part  of  which 
Upper  Navarre,  Henry’s  predeceffors  had  been  unjuftly  diipoflelTed,  by  Ferdinand,  king  of 

Spain,  about  the  year  1512. 
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Bourbon,  and  the  next  heir  by  the  Salic  law,  had  to  encounter  before  h# 
mounted  the  throne.  The  leaguers  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Main,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  late  duke  of  Guife ;  and  they  drew  from  his  cell  the  decrepit 
popifh  cardinal  6f  Bourbon,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  proclaim  him 
king  of  France.  Being  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  power  of  Spain  and' 
Rome,  all  the  glorious  aClions  performed  by  Henry,  his  courage  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  feemed  only  to  make  him  more  illuftrioufly  unfortunate  ;  for  he 
and  his  little  court  were  fometirtfes  without  common  necefiaries.  He  was, 
however,  perfonally  beloved ;  and  no  objection  lay  agai.nft  him  but  that  of 
religion.  The  leaguers,  on  the  other  hand,  fplit  among  themfelves ;  and 
the  French  nation  in  general,  being  jealous  of  the  Spaniards,  who  availed 
themfelves  of  the  public  diltraCtions,  Henry,  after  experiencing  a  variety  of 
£ood  and  bad  fortune,  came  fecretly  to  the  refohition  of  declaring  himfelf  a 
Roman  Catholic.  This  was  called  a  meafure  of  prudence,  if  not  of  necef- 
lity,  as  the  king  of  Spain  had  offered  his  daughter  Ifabella  Clara  Eugenia' 
to  be  queen  of  France,  and  would  have  married  her  to  the  young  duke  of 
Guife. 

In  1593,  Henry  went  publicly  to  mafs,  as  a  mark  of  his  converfion.  This 
compiaifance  wrought  wonders  in  his  favour  ;  and  having  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  obtained  abfolution  from  the  pope,  all  France  fubmitted  to  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  he  had  only  the  crown  of  Spain  to  contend  with,  which  he  did 
for  feveral  years  with  various  fortune.  In  1598  he  publifhed  the  famous 
ediCt  of  Nantes,  which  fecured  to  his  old  friends  the  Proteftants  the  free  ex- 
erciie  cf  their  religion  j  and  the  next  year  the  treaty  of  Vervins  was  concluded: 
with  Spain.  Henry  next  chaftifed  the  duke  of  Savoy  who  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  late  troubles  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  applied  himfelf  with  wonderful 
attention  and  fuccefs  (affifted  in  all’ his  undertakings  by  hrs  minifter,  the  great 
Sully),  to  cultivate  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  by  encouraging  manufac¬ 
tures,  particularly  that  of  lilk,  the  benefit  of  which  France  feels  at  this  day. 
Having  re-eftabli(hed  the  tranquillity,  and  in  a  great  meafure^  fecured  the 
hhppinefs  of  his  people,  he  formed  connections-  with  the  neighbouring  powers 
for  reducing  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  for  which  purpofe,  it-  is 
faid,  he  had  formed  great  fchemes,  and  collected  a  formidable  army  ;  others- 
fay  ( for  his  intention  does  not  clearly  appear),  that  he  defigned  to  have  for¬ 
med  Chriftendom  into  a  great  republic,  of  which  France  was  to  be  the  head, 
and  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  ;  while  others  attribute  his  prepara- 
tions  to  more  ignoble  motives,  that  of  a  criminal  paffion  for  a  favourite  prim. 
cels,  whofe  liufband  bad  carried  her  for  protection  into  the  Auftrian  domi¬ 
nions.  Whatever  may  be  in  thefe  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that  while  he  was 
making  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  his  queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and- 
was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  grand  expedition,  he  was  affaflinated  in  his 
coach  in  the  flreets  of  Paris,  by  one  Ravilkac,  like  Clement,  another  young 
enthufiaft,  in  1610. 

Lewis  XIII.  fon  to  Henry  IV.  defervedly  named  the  Great,-  was  but  nine 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  A-S  he  grew  Up,  he  difearded 
his  mother  and  her  favourites,  and  cbofe  for  his  minifter  the  famous  cardinal 
Richlieu,  who  put  a  period,  by  his  refolute  and  bloody  meafures,  to  the 
remaining  liberties  of  France,  and  to  the  religious  eftablilhment  of  the  pro¬ 
teftants  there,  by  taking  from  them  Rochelle,  though  Charles  I.  of  England, 
who  had  married  the  French  king’s  filler,  made  fome  weak  efforts  by  his  fleet 
and  arms,  to  prevent  it.  This  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of 
religion  in  France.  Hiftorians  fay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  of  mem- 
bit  their  lives  j  that  l^o-,0<30,00Q  livres  Was  fpent  in  carrying  them  on;  and- 
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that  nine  cities,  four  hundred  villages,  two  thoufand  churches,  two thoufand 
monafteries,  and  ten  thoufand  houfes,  were  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed, 
during  their  continuance. 

Richlieu,  by  a  mafterly  train  of  politics,  though  himfelf  was  next  to  aa 
enthufiaft  for  popery,  fupported  the  proteftants  of  Germany,  and  Guftavu9 
Adolphus  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  and  after  quelling  all  the  rebellions 
and  confpiracies  which  had  been  formed  againft  him  in  France,  he  died  fotne 
months  before  Lewis  XIII.  who  in  1643,  left  his  fon,  afterwards  the  famous 
Lewis  XIV.  to  inherit  his  kingdom. 

During  that  prince’s  non-age,  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  under  the 
adminiftration  of  his  mother  Anne  of  Auftria,  by  the  fcwftions  <of  the  great, 
and  the  divrfions  between  the  court  and  parliament,  for  the  moft  trifling 
caufes,  and  upon  the  moft  defpicable  principles.  The  prince  of  Conde  flam¬ 
med  like  a  blazing  ftar ;  fometimes  a  patriot,  fometimes  a  courtier,  and  fome- 
timesa  rebel.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  celebrated  Turrenne,  who  from  a 
proteftant,  had  turned  apapift.  The  nation  of  France  was  involved  at  once 
in  civil  and  domeftic  wars,;  hut  the  queen  mother  having  made  choice  of  car¬ 
dinal  Mazarine  for  her  firft  minifter,  he  found  means  to  turn  the  arms  even  of 
Cromwell  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  to  divide  the  domeftic  enemies  of  the 
court  fo  effeftually  among  themfelves,  that  when  Lewis  affumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  hands,  he  found  himfelf  the  moft  abfolute  monarch 
that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  on  the 
death  of  Mazarine,  to  put  the  domeftic  adminiftration  of  -his  .affairs  into  the 
hands  of  Colbert,  whom  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned,  who  formed  . 
new  fyltems  for  the  glory,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  France,  all  which 
he  carried  to  a  furpriftng  height. 

To  write  the  hiftory  of  this  reign,  would  be  to  write  that  of  all  Europe. 
Ignorance  and  ambition  were  the  only  enemies  of  Lewis :  through  the  for¬ 
mer,  he  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  and  promoted  the  inte- 
xeftsof  his  fubje&s  only  that  they  might  the  better  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
his  greatnefs,;  by  the  latter  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his  neighbours,  and 
wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  difmal  feeneof  devaftation.  By  his  impolitic 
and  unjuft  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  1685,  with  the  dra¬ 
gooning  of  the  proteftants  that  followed  it,  he  obliged  them  to  take  (helter  in 
England,  Holland,  and  different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  eilablifhed  the 
iilk  manufactures,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own  country.  He  was  fo 
blinded  by  flattery,  that  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the 
pagan  emperors  of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties  for  his  conveniency, 
.and  at  laft  raifed  againft  himfelf  a  confederacy  of  almoft  all  the  other  princes 
of  Europe;  at  the  head  of  which  was  king  William  III.  of  England,  He 
was  fo  well  ferved,  that  he  made  head  for  fome years  againft  this  alliance} 
.but  having  provoked  the  Englifh  by  his  repeated  infidelities,  their  arms,  un- 
•der  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Auftrians,  nnder  the  prince  Eugene, 
rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  miferable  as  the  beginning  was  fpiendid. 
His  reign,  from  the  year  1702  to  17U,  was  one  continued  feries  of  defeats 
and  calamities  ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  thofe  places  taken  fronp 
.him,  which  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  were  acquired  at  the  expence  of 
many  thoufand  lives.  Juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  was,  to  the  defperate 
.refolution  of  calletfing  his  people,  and  dying  at  their  head,  he  was  faved  by 
the  Englilh  Tory  miniltry  deferting  the  caufe,  withdrawing  from  their  allies, 
,and  concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1 713.  He  furvived  his  deliverance 
hut  two  years  ;  and  ia  his  lalt  hours  difplayed  a  greatnefs  of  mind  worthy  pf 
his  elevated  fituation  ;  “  Why  do  you  weep,”  faid  he  to  his  domeftics,  “  Did 
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“you  think  me  immortal  ?”  He  died  on  the  Sift  of  September,  1715,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon  Lewis  XV. 

The  partiality  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  his  natural  children  might  have  involved 
France  in  a  civil  war  had  not  the  regency  been  feized  upon  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  and  the  next  legitimate  prince  of  the 
blood,  who  having  embroiled  himfelf  with  Spain,  the  king  was  declared  of 
age  in  1722,  and  the  regent  on  the  fifth  of  December  1723,  was  carried  off 
by  an  apoplexy. 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  to  follow  the  affairs  of  France 
through  all  the  inconfiftent  fcenes  of  fighting  and  treating  with  the  feveral 
powers  of  Europe,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  refpedtive  hiftories.  A- 
mong  the  firft'adts  of  the  late  king’s  government,  was  his  nominating  his 
preceptor,  afterwards  cardinal  Fleury,  to  be  his  fir  ft  minifter.  Though  his 
fvftem  was  entirely  pacific,  yet  the  fituption  of  affairs  in  Europe,  upon  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  in  1734,  more  than  once  embroiled  him  with 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  intention  of  the  French  king  was  to  replace  his 
father  in  law  Stanifiaus,  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  this  he  failed  through 
the  in'erpofition  of  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians  ;  but  Stanifiaus  enjoyed  the 
title  of  king,  and  the  revenues  of  Lorrain,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  connection  between  France  and  Spain  forced  the  former  to  become 
principals  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  in  the  management  of  which  the 
latter  was  fo  ill  feconded  by  her  allies,  that  it  was  finilhed  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la  Chapelle  in  1748. 

In  the  year  1757,  Francis  Damien,  an  unhappy  wretch,  whofe  fullen  mind, 
naturally  unfettled,  was  inflamed  by  the  difputes  between  the  king  and  his 
parliament  relative  to  religion,  embraced  the  defperate  refutation  of  attempt¬ 
ing  the  life  of  his  fovereign.  In  the  duflc  of  the  evening,  as  the  king  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  his  coach,  he  was  fuddenly  wounded  though  (lightly  with  a 
pen  knife,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  in  the  preferice  of  his  fon,  and  in 
the  midft  of  his  guards.  The  daring  affaffin  had  mingled  with  the  croud  of 
courtiers,  arid  was  inftantly  betrayed  by  bis  diitrafted  countenance.  He  de¬ 
clared  it  was  never  bis  intention  to  kill  the  king,  but  that  he  only  meant  to 
wound  him  that  God  might  touch  his  heart,  and  incline  him  to  reftore  the 
tranquillity  of  his  dominions  by  re-eftablifhing  the  parliament,  and  baniftiing 
the  archbifhop  of  Paris  whom  he  regarded  as  the  fource  of  the  prefent  com¬ 
motions.  In  thefe  frantic  and  incoherent  declarations  he  perfifted  amidft 
the  moft  exquifite  tortures  ;  and  after  human  ingenuity  had  been  exhaufted 
in  devifing  new  modes  of  torment,  his  judges,  tired  out  with  his  obftinacy, 
configned  him  to  a  death,  the  inhumanity  of  which  is  increafed  by  the  evident 
madnefs  that  ftimulated  to  the  fatal  attempt  ;  and  which  might  fill  the 
hearts  of  favages  with  horror.  He  was  conducted  to  the  common  place  of 
execution,  amidfl  avail  concourfe  of  the  populace;  ftripped  naked  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  fcaffold  by  iron  gyves.  One  of  his  hands  was  then  burnt  in 
liquid  flaming  fulphur.  His  thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  were  torn  with  red  hot 
pincers ;  boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  rofin,  and  fulphur  poured  into  the 
wounds  ;  and  complete  the  awful  cataftrophe,  tight  ligatures  being  tied  round 
his  limbs,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  young  and  vigorous  horfes. 

The  Jefuits  having  rendered  themfelves  univerfally  odious  by  their  fhare 
in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  late  king  of  Portugal,  fell  in  France  under  the 
lafli  of  the  civil  powcr^  for  certain  fraudulent  mercantile  tranfaffions.  They 
refufed  to  difcharge  the  debts  of  one  of  their  body,  who  had  become  bank¬ 
rupt  for  a  large  fum,  and  who  was  iuppoied  to  a£i  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  fociety.  As  a  monk,  indeed,  he  muff  neceffarily  do  fo.  The  par¬ 
liaments; 
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laments  eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  of  humbling  their  fpiritual  enemies. 
The  Jefuits  were  every  where  cited  before  thofe  high  tribunals  in  1761, 
and  ordered  to  do  juftice  to  their  creditors.  They  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the 
decifion,  but  delayed  payment  under  various  pretences.  New  fuits  were  com¬ 
menced  againft  them  in  1762,  on  account  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
their  writings.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  proceedings  which  the  king  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  prevent,  they  were  compelled  to  produce  their  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  or  the  rules  of  their  order,  hitherto  ftudioufly  concealed.  That 
myfterious  volume,  which  was  found  to  contain  maxims  fubverfive  of  all  civil 
government,  and  even  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals,  completed  their 
ruin.  All  their  colleges  were  feized,  all  their  effe&s  confiscated,  and  the 
king,  afhamed  or  afraid  to  proteft  them,  not  only  rcfigned  them  to  their  fate, 
but  finally  expelled  them  the  kingdom,  by  a  folemn  edi£l,  and  utterly  abolifh- 
ed  the  order  of  Jefuits  in  France.  > 

Elated  with  this  vidfory  over  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  the  French  parliaments 
attempted  to  fet  bounds  to  the  abfolute  power  of  the  crown,  and  feemed 
determined  to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  law.  Not  fatisfied  with  refufing, 
as  ufual,  to  regifter  certain  oppreffive  edicts,  or  with  remonftrating  againft 
them,  they  ordered  criminal  prcfecutions  to  be  commenced  againft  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  feveral  provinces,  adting  in  the  king’s  name,  who  had  enforced 
the  regiftration  of  thofe  edidts.  The  magnanimity  of  thefe  ailemblies  had 
awakened  new  ideas  in  the  bofoms  of  the  French  ;  they  were  taught  by  the 
late  remonftrances  to  confider  their  inherent  rights  ;  and  this  flame,  in  the 
fucceeding  reign,  burlt  forth  with  accumulated  force,  and  overwhelmed  the 
throne. 

As  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  in  1763,  the  chief  events  attending  it,  fo  humiliating  to  France, 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  England,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  recapitulated  here. 

Corfica,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  long  refitted  with  manly 
firmnefs  the  oppreffive  councils  of  the  Genoele,  who  claimed  the  fovereignty 
over  it  by  right  of  conqueft.  But,  unable  to  fupport  thofe  pretenfions, 
Genoa  transferred  them  to  France,  on  condition  that  Lewis  thould  put  her 
in  full  poffeffion  of  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Capraria,  which  the  Corficans  bad 
lately  invaded  and  reduced.  To  execute  his  engagements,  powerful  arma¬ 
ments  were  fitted  out  by  Lewis,  at  Antibes  and  Toulon  ;  twenty  battalions 
of  French  were  landed  in  Corfica  ;  and  the  natives,  whofe  free  fuffrages  had 
fummoned  Paoli,  one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  to  the  fupreme  government  of 
the  ifland,  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  to  the  utmoft. 

A  {harp  and  bloody  war,  fuch  as  fuited  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  inhabit 
tants  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  was  carried  on  in  all  the  faftnefles  and 
.  mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  French  had 
fatally  experienced  in  two  fucceffive  campaigns,  the  entbufiaftic  courage  which 
animates  the  champions  of  freedom,  that  they  overwhelmed  by  their  fupe« 
rior  numbers  this  unfortunate  people  ;  nor  had  Lewis  much  reafon  to  tri* 
umph  in  an  acquifition,  to  attain  which  he  had  facrificed  feveral  thoufands 
of  his  braveft  troops,  and  only  extended  his  dominion  over  a  rugged  anc^ 
unprodudlive  ifland. 

The  late  unfortunate  king,  Lewis  the  XVI.  fucceeded  his  grandfather, 
Lewis  the  XV.  on  the  10th  of  May,  1  774.  Several  regulations  were  mads 
after  his  acceffion,  highly  favourable  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  nation, 
particularly  the  fupprefiionof  the  Mufquetaries,  and  fome  other  ^orps,  which 
being  adapted  more  to  the  parade  of  guarding  the  royal  perfoa  tb»n  any  real 
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military  fervice,  were  fupported  at  a  great  expence,  without  any  adequate  re¬ 
turn  of  benefit  to  the  ftate.  One  remarkable  circumftance  which  attended 
this  reign,  was  the  placingofMr.  Neckar,  a  proteftant,  and  a  native  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances,  in  1776.  Poffeffed  of  diftin- 
guifhed  and  acknowledged  abilities,  his  appointment  would  have  excited  no 
furprife,  had  it  not  been  contrary  to  the  conftant  policy  o^  France,  which 
had  carefully  excluded  the  aliens  of  her  country  and  faith  from  the  controul 
of  her  revenue.  It  now  flood  forward  as  a  new  inftance  of  enlargement  of 
mind  and  liberality  of  fentiment ;  and  will  to  pofterity  mark  the  prominent 
features  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVI.  Under  the  diredhon  of  this  gentleman, 
a  general  reform  took  place  in  France,  through  every  department  in  tne  re¬ 
venue.  When  hoftilities  commenced  in  1 7 7 7 »  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  in  confequence  of  the  afiiflance  afforded  by  the  former  to  the  revolt¬ 
ed  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  the  people  of  France  were  not  burthened  with 
new  taxes  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  but  the  public  revenue  was  augmented 
by  his  ceconomy,  improvements,  and  reformation  that  were  introduced  into 
the  management  of  the  finances.  In  confequence  of  this  national  ceconomy, 
the  navy  of  France  was  alfo  raifed  to  fo  great  a  height,  as  to  become  truly 
formidable  to  Great  Britain. 

With  a  moft  laudable  zeal  to  extend  the  dominion  of  fcience,  Lewis  fitted 
out  feveral  veffels  on  aftronomical  difeoveries.  The  chevalier  de  Borda  was 
InftruCted  to  afeertain  the  exaCt  pofition  of  the  Canary  iflands  and  Cape  dc 
Verd  ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  the  coaff  of  Africa  from  Cape  Spartel  to 
the  ifland  of  Goree.  The  chevalier  Grenier,  who  had  traverfed  the  Indian 
feas  to  improve  the  charts  and  correCt  the  errors  of  former  navigators,  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  a  monarch  who  afpired  to  immortalize  the  sera  of  his 
power  by  expeditions  beneficial  to  mankind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  in  confequence  of  the  reprefentations 
of  Mr.  Neckar,  a  variety  of  unneceffary  offices  in  the  houfehold  of  the 
queen  were  abolifhed ;  and  fundry  other  important  regulations  adopted,  for 
the  eafe  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  general  benefit  of  the  kingdom.  Could  we 
implicitly  credit  his  memorial,  he  changed  the  excefs  of  the  difburfements 
at  leaft  one  million  fterling,  of  the  year  1776,  into  an  excefs  of  revenue  in 
the  year  1780,  to  the  amount  of  445,0001. 

The  independence  of  America  had  been  the  grand  object  of  France,  and 
that  having  been  acknowledged  in  the  fulleft  and  moft  exprefs  terms  by  Great 
Britain,  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  figned  at  Paris  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1783  :  but  the  immenfe  expences  incurred  were  found  at  laft  to 
be  much  more  than  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  could  by  any  means  fup- 
port ;  and  the  miferable  exigencies  to  which  government  was  reduced,  con¬ 
tributed  no  doubt  to  bring  about  the  prefent  revolution. 

In  the  various  wars  of  France  with  England,  particularly  in  the  laft  and 
prefent  centuries,  no  objeCt  appears  of  more  confequence  to  her  naval  ope¬ 
rations  than  the  obtaining  a  port  in  the  Channel.  With  a  view  of  obvia¬ 
ting  this  want,  the  ableft  engineers  in  that  kingdom  have  proceeded,  by  the 
moft  aftonifhing  and  ftupendous  works,  to  render  the  port  of  Cherburgh 
capable  of  receiving  and  protecting  a  royal  navy.  Since  the  laft  peace,  they 
have  profecuted  this  work  at  an  annual  expence  of  upwards  of  200,0001.  and 
expectation  was  fo  fanguine,  that  it  was  thought  a  year  or  two  more  would 
effeCt  this  ardous  and  important  undertaking,  but  they  have  been  difap* 
pointed. 

In  the  year  1786,  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  an£  this  having  concluded 
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the  tranfa&ions  between  the  two  kingdoms,  we  have  now  only  to  giye  an 
account  of  the  iate  revolution. 

The  ambition  of  the  French  government,  which  made  it  acquainted  with 
liberty,  in  afiifting  the  infurgents  in  America  and  Holland,  excited  a  fpirit 
amongfl  the  people,  which  could  not  well  admit  of  the  continuance  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power  at  home.  The  embarraffcd  date  of  the  finances,  added  to  the 
prevailing  difeontents,  had  at  laft  induced  M.  de  Calonne  to  enquire  with 
more  anxiety  than  he  had  hitherto  done  into  the  real  Hate  of  the  public 
finances.  He  faw  that  the  period  for  inveftigating  the  public  fituation  could 
be  deferred  no  longer.  He  perceived  that  the  parliament  was  neither  a  fit 
inftrument  for  introducing  a  new  order  into  public  affairs,  nor  would  fubmit 
to  be  a  paffive  machine  for  fandfioning  the  plans  of  a  minifter,  even  if  t'hofe 
plans  were  the  emanations  of  perftft  wifdom.  Under  thefe  circumftances, 
lie  determined  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  notables,  a  number  of  perfons  from 
dll  parts  of  the  kingdom,  felefted  chiefly  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  ftate, 
and  nominated  by  the  king  himfelf.  This  affembly  was  opened  on  the  22rd 
of  February,  when  M.  de  Calonne  rofe,  and  unfolded  his  long  expedted  plan^ 
the  great  bafis  of  which  was  an  exifting  deficiency  of  the  revenue,,  to  the 
amount  of  3.330,300!.  The  principal  eircumftance  that  flood  in  oppofitioti 
to  this  affertion,  was  the  Compte  Rendu  of  M.  Neeker,  in  which  France  was 
reprefented  as  pofTcffing  a  clear  furplus  of  425,000!.  This  performance  had 
been  read  with  eagernefs,  and  had  been  regarded  as  an  era  in  the  hillory  of 
France.  The  minifler  was  oppofed  by  a  Itrong  faction,  led  or.  by  men  of  very 
powerful  and  cultivated  talents,  and  it  was  fearcely  to  be  expedited  that  one 
man,  whatever  might  be  his  talents  and  virtues,  could  reGft  fo  many  enemies.. 
The  notables  evidently  regarded  every  proceeding  of  his,  with  an  unfavour¬ 
able  eye,  and  treated  every  meafure  with  indiferiminate  harfhnefs  and  feverity. 
Every  thing  was  now  ripe  for  his  downfal.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  received  his  difmiffion,  and  foon  after  retired  to  England  from  the 
ftorm  of  prefecution. 

The  Notables  having  anfwered,  as  far  as  they  could  be  induced  to  anfwer 
the  purpofea  of  government,  were  difiblved  by  the  fovereign  on  the  25th  of 
May.  in  his  fpeech  upon  this  occafion,  he  commended  their  exertions,  and 
particularly  thanked  them  for  having  prepared  the  meafure,  which  he  fo  ar¬ 
dently  defired,  of  producing  a  level  between  the  receipt  and  expenditure. 
They  had  afeertained  the  exigence  and  amount  of  the  deficit,  given  authen¬ 
ticity  to  the  propofed  retrenchments  and  reforms,  and  recognifed  the  neceffity 
of  impofing  iuch  additional  taxes  as  the  circumllances  might  require. 

Meanwhile,  the  archbifhop  of  Tbouloufc,  had  been  called  to  the  adminif- 
tration  in  the  room  of  M.  de  Calonne.  The  prominent  feature  of  his  ad- 
minillration  was  irrefolution  and  want  of  fyftem.  Wavering  between  op- 
polite  extremes,  at  one  time  determined  on  meaftltres  of  feverity,  and  fud- 
denly  relapfing  into  timid  imbeciility,  he  exalperated  the  difeontents,  which 
already  prevailed,  the  provincial  parliaments  of  Bourdeaux,.  Grenoble,  and 
Rennes  continued  obftinate  in  their  oppofition,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris 
Who  had  been  exiled  to  Troyes  in  Champagne  were  recalled  in  a  month’s  time. 
In  ihort  a  daring  fpirit  of  innovation  roufed  and  kept  alive  by  writings  or 
every  defeription  which  iffued  in  great  numbers  from  the  prels,  had  diffufed 
itfelf  through  all  ranks,  and  rendered  them  impatient  of  the  necefFary  reftraint 
of  legal  government ;  many  of  the  officers  in  the  army  who  had  recently 
ferved  in  America  were  deeply  tinctured  with  the  theoretical  and  deftrudtiv<? 
principles,]  which  afterwards  involved  their  country  in  anarchy,  bloodlhed, 
and  ruin. 
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Under  thefe  impreffions  an  arret  wag  iffued  in  Auguft  fixing  the  meeting 
of  the  States  general  to  the  firft  of  May  the  infuing  year ;  and  every  ftep 
•was  taken  to  fecure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public  during  the  interval. 
New  arrangements  took  place  in  the  adminiflratiori  ;  and  Mr.  Necker,  who 
had  long  been  the  idol  of  the  people,  was  again  introduced  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  finances. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  on  the  States-genera! ;  but  the 
moment  of  that  affembly’s  meeting  was  far  from  aufpicious ;  the  minds  of 
the  French  bad  long  been  agitated  by  various'rumours ;  the  unanimity  that 
had  been  expe&ed  from  the  different  orders  of  the  ftates,  was  extinguilhed 
by  the  jarring  pretenfions  of  each  ;  and  their  mutual  jealoufies  were  attribut¬ 
ed  by  the  fufpicions  of  the  people  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  who  were 
fuppofed  already  to  repent  of  the  hafty  affent  that  had  been  extorted  from 
them.  A  dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom  increafed  the  general  aifeontent, 
and  the  people  preffed  by  hunger,  and  inflamed  by  refentment,  were  ripe  for 
a  revolt.  At  this  time  Mr.  Neckar  was  difmifftd,  and  ordered  to  quit  the 
kingdom  in  24  hours.  That  minifter  took  the  route  of  Bruffels  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  when  his  departure  was  made  public. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  thrown  into  deep  confternation  by  Mr.  Neckar's  re¬ 
treat.  His  buff  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  dreffed  in  mourning 
and  carried  through  the  ftreets.  The  Royal  Allemand,  a  German  regiment, 
broke  in  pieces  the  bulls  and  difperfed  the  populace.  The  mob  being  joined 
by  the  French  guards  aflaulted  the  military  on  all  Tides,  and  compelled  the 
Germans,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  unfupported  by  the  reft  of  the  army, 
to  retire. 

All  order  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  night  approached,  an  univerfal  ter¬ 
ror  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  city.  Bands  of  robbers  were  collecting  ;  and 
from  them  or  from  the  foreign  foldiery  a  general  pillage  was  expeCled. 

A  fudden  refolution  was  at  length  formed  of  attacking  the  Baftile  ;  and 
that  fortrefs  was  at  length  carried  by  an  immenfe  and  furious  multitude,  who 
maffacred  the  officers  entrufted  with  its  defence,  and  carried  their  heads  up¬ 
on  pikes  in  triumph  thro’  the  ftreets.  Early  the  next  morning  the  king  went 
to  the  affembly  whom  he  addreffed  in  the  moft  conciliatory  terms,  profeffing 
bis  forrowfor  the  diforders  in  Paris,  his  regard  for  the  affembly,  and  affming 
them  that  the  reports  of  any  defign  on  their  perfonal  liberty  were  calumnious. 
He  ended  by  declaring  that  he  had  ordered  the  troops,  which  had  given  fo 
much  offence  to  remove  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  When  the 
king  withdrew,  all  the  deputies  followed,  and  forming  a  refpeftful  ring 
around  his  perfon,  attended  him  to  the  palace,  in  the  balcony  of  which  the 
queen  appeared  with  the  Dauphin  in  btr  arms,  while  the  mufic  played  the 
pathetic  air  of  Ou  peut-on  eire  mieux  qu'au  fein  de fa  famllle. 

The  members  of  the  new  adminiftration  which  had  been  fo  fuddenly  and 
imprudently  formed,  fenfible  of  the  quick  tranfitions  to  which  the  French 
populace  are  liable,  and  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  be  fatisfied  with 
their  refignation,  refolved  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Tire  count  d’ Artois- 
with  his  family,  the  princes  of  Conde  and  Conti,  with  many  of  the  nobility 
did  the  fame.  M.  Foulon,  who  in  the  formation  of  the  late  miniftry  had  been 
placed  in  the  war  department  as  an  affiftant  to  M.  de  Broglio,  was  not  fo 
fortunate  as  to  efcape  out  of  France.  Senfible  of  the  people's  prejudice 
againfthim,  he  kept  himfelf  concealed,  and  caufed  the  report  of  his  death  to 
be  fpread  abroad.  He  was  difeovered  by  the  peafants,  while  he  was  under 
hiding  at  a  country  houfe  near  Paris.  Some  of  the  enemies  of  this  unhappy 
man  had  circulated  the  incredible  itory,  that  he  had  often  declared,  that  if  he 
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fliould  ever  be  minifler,  he  would  make  the  people  live  on  hay*  The  furefl 
way  of  gaining  the  belief  of  the  populace  is  to  fpeak  to  their  paflions.  This 
ablurd  exprefiion  was  repeated  by  every  mouth,  and  it  kindled  the  more  refent- 
ment  in  the  breads  of  the  rabble  at  this  period,  becaufe  many  of  them  actual¬ 
ly  experienced  hunger  at  the  fame  time. 

The  cruelties  which  thefe  peafants,  and  fome  of  the  populace  at  Paris, 
committed  on  M.  Foulon  and  his  fon  in  law  M.  Berthier,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  mayor  of  Paris  and  the  commander  of  the  national  guards  to 
prevent  them,  are  (hocking  to  humanity,  and  difguffing  to  narrate.  They 
were  hanged  at  a  lamp  iron  by  the  enraged  multitude  and  their  heads  were 
carried  round  on  poles.  The  populace  were  thus  habituated  to  blood  and 
murder  ;  they  were  even  taught  by  popular  fongs  to  glory  in  fuch  actions,  and 
particularly  by  the  well  known  fong  of  Ca  Ira. 

The  vindiftive  difpofition  and  exceffes  of  the  Parifian  populace  were  to  be 
regretted  not  only  on  account  of  their  effects  at  Paris,  but  alfo  on  account  of 
the  example  thereby  given  to  the  lower  orders,  and  particularly  the  tenants  of 
land,  and  the  peafantry,  all  over  France,  among  whom  great  diforders  con¬ 
tinued  after  fome  appearance  of  regularity  had  taken  place  in  the  capital.  Ac¬ 
counts  came  from  all  quarters,  that  the  fpirit  of  revo!t  feemcd  to  increafe  in- 
.  ftead  of  diminilhing  in  the  provinces  ;  that  to  a  refufal  of  paying  taxes  and 
rents  many  inftances  of  pillaging,  robbery,  and  houfe  breaking,  were  added; 
that  the  nobility  in  particular  were  expofed  to  thefe  depredations  ;  that 
many  of  their  family-feats  had  been  plundered  and  demolilhed,  and  in 
fome  cafes  their  wives  and  children  abufed  and  infulted  in  the  groffcii 
manner.  The  meafures  that  were  taken  in  confequence  of  thefe  difor¬ 
ders  2nd  tumults  were  very  extraordinary,  and  opened  a  very  important 
feene  in  the  French  Revolution.  On  the  afternoon  fitting’  of  the  4th  of 
Auguft,  the  Vifcount  de  Noailles  after  dating  that  the  true  caufe  of  the 
commotions  which  convulfed  the  kingdom,  exuted  in  the  mifery  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  were  driven  to  thole  exceffes  by  the  accumulation  and  weight  of  the 
burdens  under  which  they  laboured  ;  and  were  become  defperate  by  the  ex- 
adfion  of  taxes  which  they  could  not  pay  ;  after  enlarging  on  the  glory  which 
the  nobility  would  deiive  from  iacrificing  private  intereft  and  importance  to 
the  public  good,  concluded  by  mo'vii-g  that  thofe  fources  of  tyranny  and  in- 
jullice  fliould  be  abolifhed  ;  that  all  public  charges  ffiould  be  equally  fupport- 
ed  by  the  whole  community,  and  ail  taxes  levied  in  proportion  U>  the  income 
of  each  individual ;  that  all  feudal  claims  fliould  be  redeemable  at  a  fair  valua¬ 
tion  ;  that  corvees,  and,  all  rights  of.  the  lords  to  the  fervices  of  peafantry’ 
fliould  be  entirely  abolifhed,  and  other  grievances,  under  which  the  people 
fuffered,  alleviated. 

The  vifcount  de  Noailles’  motion  was  feconded  by  the  duke  d’Aiguillon, 
who  made  another  tending  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  created  more  furprife 
than  the  former  on  account  of  the  duke’s  ample  eftate  and  cxtenffve  royal¬ 
ties.  Thefe  bright  examples,  joined  to  the  thundering  applaufe,  with  which 
their  propofals  were  heard,  excited  great  emulation.  The  virtues  of  felf-de- 
nial  and  patriotifm  became  fo  precious  in  the  eyes  of  fome  who  had  never  be- 
.  fore  feemed  to  put  any  great  value  on  them,  that  hardly  any  facrifice  was 
thought  too  dear  for  the  purchafe  or  even  the  reputation  of  poffVffing  them. 
Some  of  the  nobles,  however,  vyere  provoked  at  certain  facrifices  w'hich  affec¬ 
ted  themfeives  more  than  the  propofers,  and  in  revenge  they  moved  for  dif¬ 
ferent  facrifices  which  affe&ed  others  more  than  themfeives  ;  and  it  is  faid, 
to  the  heat  raifed  by  this  collifion  of  emulation,  patriotifm  and  revenge,  the 
teat  and  expanfion  produced  by  wine  were  added  ;  fo  that  on  the  whole  more 
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was  obtained  for  tbe  republicans  at  this  one  fitting  after  dinner,  than  the 
moft  fanguine  of  the  party  could  have  expected  in  many  days. 

Meanwhile  the  executive  authority  became  every  day  more  and  more  relax¬ 
ed  ;  the  National  affembly  were  neither  able  to  vindicate  their  own  dignity, 
or  to  proteft  the  life  of  their  fovereign  from  the  outrages  of  a  profligate  rab¬ 
ble.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Oftober,  1789  ;  the  different  groups  of 
the  populace  of  both  fexes,  who  had  left  Paris  the  preceding  day,  and  had 
been  fpendirg  the  night  in  drinking,  met  near  the  palace  which  they  at  laft  at¬ 
tacked,  and  broke  into  the  Queen’s  apartments,  who  had  fcarcely  time 
to  efcape  their  murderous  attempts.  In  the  attack  they  had  murdered 
the  body  guards,  and  when  the  king  appeared  to  intercede  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  thofe  who  had  dire&ed  the  movements  of  the  multitude,  refumed  the 
great  objeft  of  this  expedition.  Voices  were  heard  exclaiming  the  “  king 
to  Paris.”  The  voices  multiplied  every  moment,  and  at  laft  the  cries  at 
**  To  Paris  !  To  Paris,”  were  univerfal.  After  the  fatigues  and  ago¬ 
nies  of  fuch  a  night,  the  Royal  Family  were  much  in  need  of  an  interval  of 
repofe ;  but  they  were  deftined  to  undergo  fome  very  painful  hours  before 
they  obtained  it.  They  had,  however,  no  choice  left.  It  would  not  have 
been,  perhaps,  poffible  to  fave  their  lives  had  the  king  refufed. 

They  left  Verfailles  after  one  o’clock,  which  was  announced  by  a  volley 
from  the  troops.  The  company  of  the  hundred  Swifs  furrounded  the  king’s 
coach  -;  a  troop  of  dragoons  preceded,  and  another  immediately  followed  it. 
The  Parifian  national  guards  had  begun  their  march  a  fhort  time  before.  Va¬ 
rious  bands  of  the  Poiffardes  were  intermingled  with  all  the  different  corps  of 
this  ftrange  army  ;  fome  feated  on  waggons  ornamented  with  green  boughs, 
and  white,  red,  and  blue  ribbons  ;  fome  aftride  upon  the  eannon,  many  on 
horfeback  ;  generally  two  on  the  fame  horfe,  with  the  hats  of  the  body  guards 
on  their  heads,  the  belts  acrofs  their  (boulders,  and  armed  with  fabres  ;  rend¬ 
ing  the  air  every  inftant  with  their  favage  fhouts,  and  the  chorufes  of  their 
vile  fongs.  In  the  middle  of  one  band  of  thofe  fanguinary  hags,  two  men 
carried  long  pikes,  on  the  points  of  which  were  the  heads  of  the  murdered 
Gardes-du  Corps.  At  certain  diftances  the  whole  proceffion  was  made  to  halt 
for  the  purpofe  of  firing  frefh  volleys,  and  that  the  foldiers  might  be  refrefli- 
ed  with  wine  and  a  little  reft.  On  thefe  occafions  the  Poiffardes  on  the  car¬ 
riages  and  on  horfeback  defcended  and  joined  hands  in  horrid  dances  around 
the  bloody  heads  that  were  6xed  on  the  pikes.  What  rendered  the  fcene  com¬ 
pletely  fhocking  was  the  prefence  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  who  had  been  fa- 
ved  by  the  grenadiers,  and  were  now  marched  in  triumph,  disarmed,  in  fight 
of  the  heads  of  their  murdered  companions.  Thefe  fcenes  were  repeated  at 
intervals  during  a  flow  journey  of  twelve  miles,  which  lafted  from  a  little 
after  one  till  feven  in  the  evening,  about  which  time  the  Royal  Family 
arrived  at  Paris. 

At  the  fame  time  another  propofal  was  brought  forward  for  confifcating 
the  whole  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  church  and  applying  them  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  cf  the  ftate.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  this  plan  was 
adopted,  a  decree  was  palled  fufpending  the  parliaments  from  the  exercife  of 
their  fun&ions.  On  the  13th  of  February,  monaftic  eftablilhments  were 
fuppreffed  and  their  lands  confifcated. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail  of  the  fubfequent  tran- 
fa&ions  of  the  Affembly  which  are  related  at  length  in  a  variety  of  publications 
already  in  puffeflion  of  the  public.  Their  proceedings  evidently  tended  to  hum¬ 
ble  the  royal  authority,  and  the  king  when  outraged  and  intuited  by  the  po¬ 
pulace,  complained  to  tbetp  in  vain  for  redref#-  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
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the  king’s  flight  was  planned  in  confequence  of  the  daily  contumelies  and 
dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  every  good  man  mull  regret  that  it 
was  not  attended  with  fuccefs. 

The  committee  which  had  been  employed  for  a  confidefable  time  in  digef- 
ting  and  arranging  the  conftitutional  decrees,  had  now  concluded  its  labour. 
The  whole  was  read  to  the  afiembly  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  1791.  It  was  then 
debated  article  by  article,  and  on  the  third  of  September  prefented  to  the 
king,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  reftridled  by  the  affembly  to  accept  or  rejedt 
the  whole  without  exception  or  obfervation.  On  the  1 3th  of  the  fame  month, 
being  attended  by  a  deputation  of  fixty  members,  the  king  went  to  the  af¬ 
fembly,  and  fandlioned  the  alfent  he  had  the  day  before  fent  in  writing,  by  an 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  and  to  employ  the  powers  veiled  in  him  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  conllitution  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September  the  af¬ 
fembly  was  terminated  by  its  own  fpontaneous  dilfolution. 

Thus  concluded  the  labours  of  the  Conftituent  Alfembly,  the  firft  and 
principal  a&ors  in  the  French  Revolution.  They  appeared  to  be  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  their  dilfolution  wholly  intent  upon  fchemes  of  ideal 
perfedtion,  which  it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  realife.  In  pur¬ 
suit  of  thofe  phantoms,  they  wantonly  threw  away  the  means  which  provi¬ 
dence  had  put  in  their  power,  for  ellablilhing  the  happinefs  of  their  country  ; 
they  loll  fuch  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  mankind  as  never  before  occurred 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  All  the  fchemes  which  they  projected  were 
founded  upon  this  radical  fallacy,  that  whatever  is  true  in  theory,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  follow  out  in  pradlice.  They  did  not  feem  to  conlider  that  the  fpe- 
culations  of  true  fcience,  however  juft  in  themfelves,  mull  be  modified  by 
principles  of  expediency  before  they  can  be  reduced  to  pradlice,  and  that  very 
frequently  indeed  their  abllradt  perfection  conftitutes  their  pra&ical  defedt. 
The  very  exiftence  of  legillative  rellraint  prefuppofes  the  imperfedtion  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  however  faultlefs  the  theoretical  conftrudtion  of  any  lyftem  - 
of  authority  may  be,  it  will  very  foon  adapt  itfelf  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
ftances  of  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  it  is  defigned.  The  fcience  of  government 
perhaps  of  all  others,  is  leaft  indebted  to  the  fpeculations  of  ingenious  men. 
It  grows  originally  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  brought  to  perfe&ion 
by  the  efforts  of  fuccefiive  generations,  each  improving  upon  the  wifdom  and 
experience  of  their  forefathers,  and  adding  their  own  fcanty  pittance  of 
'pradtical  knowledge  to  the  general  ftock.  According  as  its  principles  are 
better  underftood,  its  control  becomes  more  powerful  and  extenfive,  is  lefs 
liable  to  be  difturbed  by  accidental  convulfions,  and  better  adapted  on  that 
account  to  fecure  mankind  againft  violence  and  ferocity.  All  thofe  govern¬ 
ments,  therefore,  which  have  exifted  for  a  feries  of  ages,  have  not  only  been 
gradually  improved,  by  the  forming  hand  of  legillalive  Ikill,  but  they  pollefs 
this  capital  fuperiority  over  all  the  hafty  conftrudlions  of  theory,  that  their 
fupremacy  is  complete,  and  that  the  occafional  will  of  individuals  yields  with¬ 
out  a  ftruggle  to  their  permanent  decrees.  Power  of  fome  kind  or  other  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  preferving  the  relations  of  every  community.  Its 
exiftence  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  world  is  equivalent  to  thofe  powerful 
energies  of  material  nature  by  which  the  pbyfical  conllitution  of  creation  is 
upheld.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  wife  Itatefman  therefore,  not  furely  to  palfy 
its  vigour,  but  to  provide  a  fafe  depofitory  in  which  it  may  be  lodged  ;  to 
regulate  and  modify  it  by  applying  fuitable  corredtives,  to  fubjedt  it  to  a 
fyllem  of  balances,  checks,  and  temperaments,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  va¬ 
rious  complicated  caufes,  fuch  as  religion,  manners,  and  fentiments,  which 
imperceptibly  tend  more  or  lefs  to  mitigate  its  natural  rigour.  However  wife 
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and  neceffary  it  may  therefore  often  be  to  reform  the  adventitious  vices  of  any 
political  conftitution,  nothing  can  be  more  foolilh  or  wicked  than  to  enfeeble 
the  fundamental  fprings  of  government  itfelf,  and  to  annihilate  its  controul. 
Befides  all  the  calamitous  convulfions  to  which  fociety  is  expofed  during  the 
derangement  and  relaxation  of  legiflative  authority,  it  is  a  moral  certainty, 
that  power  of  the  very  worft  defcription  muft  ar-ife  out  of  anarchy,  and 
that  it  muft  refort  to  the  moll  tyrannical  and  deftrudtive  precautions  for  its 
own  confervation.  All  ufurpations,  being  founded  not  on  legal  right,  but 
on  violence,  muft  be  fupported  by  the  pure  influence  of  their  own  terrors  ; 
“  they  muft  hold  power  by  arts  timilar  to  thofe  by  which  they  have  acquired 
it.” 

No  circumftance  therefore,  more  ftrikingly  demonftrates  the  rafttnefs,  pre- 
fumption,  and  ignorance  of  the  national  aftembly,  than  the  rage  with  w  hich 
they  extended  their  indifcriminate  and  baibarous  ravages  to  all  thofe  inftitii- 
tions,  which  had  caft  their  roots  wide  and  deep,  and  which  were  infeparably 
interwoven  with  things  more  valuable  than  themfelves.  They  appear  to  have 
believed  with  fuch  a  fanatical  credulity  in  the  efficacy  of  their  delufive  theo¬ 
ries,  and  to  have  been  io  deftitute  of  all  the  refources  of  practical  wifdom, 
that  no  attempt  was  even  made  to  difengage  the  abufes  of  old  eftablifhments 
from  the  advantages  with  which  they  were  connected ;  nor  any  expe¬ 
dient  fuggefted  by  any  party  for  reforming  the  defedls  in  their  government, 
without  pulling  down  the  iolid  pillars  of  government  itfelf.  Accordingly 
the  effedt  of  their  theories  was  to  let  loofe  that  portion  of  vice  and  mifehiefs 
which  lurks  in  the  conftitution  of  fociety,  and  to  allow  it  the  moft  unbound-- 
ed  fcope  to  ravage  and  deftroy.  Not  only  were  their  theories  in  the  higheft 
degree  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  but  they  carried  praftical  evil  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  hitherto  unknown.  They  have  been  juftly  therefore  regarded  by  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  as  the  deftrovers  of  their  country. 

The  fecond  aftembly  met  on  the  lft  of  Odtober  179’.,  compofed  moftly 
cf  men  with  no  pretenfion  to  knowledge,  atbeiftical  fanatics,  who  were  deter¬ 
mined,  if  pcfiible  to  effedl  the  total  abolition  of  monarchy  and  to  eradicate 
every  trace  of  religion  from  the  minds  of  the  people  cf  France.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  laft  infurredtion,  inftead  of  being  purfued  with  vigour,  and 
brought  to  trial,  were  allowed  to  appear  again  in  the  capital,  and  fonse  of 
them  were  chofen  members  of  the  aftembly  ;  particularly  Briffot,  who  in 
a  fhort  time  became  the  centre  of  that  circle,  fo  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Gircnde.  By  their  emiftaries  rumours  of  new  plots  and  confpiracies,  of 
an  Auftriaa  committee  within  the  palace,  and  other  tales  equally  falfe,  were 
propagated  and  infinuated  in  the  journals  fuopofed  to  be  under  the  diredfion 
of  leading  men  of  the  paity.  The  king’s  charadfer  was  grofsly  miireprefent- 
ed,  and  new  fources  of  calumny  were  opened  againft  the  queen.  Frelh  in- 
furredtions  were  planned,  more  ferious  and  bloody  than  any  that  had  hither.- 
to  been  contrived. 

The  aftembly,  whofe  ufurpations  increafed  as  the  king’s  power  of  refif- 
tance  was  weakened,  paffed  two  moft  atrocious  decrees  in  the  beginning  of 
June  1792.  The  firft  was  for  the  banifhment  of  the  priefts  who  had  reiufed 
to  take  the  oath  ;  and  the  fecond  was  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20, COO 
men  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  to  confift  of  volunteers  from  every  department 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  very  well  known,  that  thole  volunteers  would  every¬ 
where  be  chofen  by  the  Jacobins,  whofe  power  was  univerfally  felt,  and  had 
impreffed  fuch  general  terrors  as  gave  them  complete  fway  in  every  eledfion  ; 
fo  that  this  army  muft  of  courfe  have  been  made  up  of  their  creatures,  the  moil 
feditious  and  deiperate  villains  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  rejcdled  thefe  de- 
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trees, in  fpite  of  the  threatening  intimations  he  daily  received  from  his  minifters, 
Rolland,  Claviere,  and  Servan.  This  was  the  fignal  to  the  Jacobins  for 
bringing  forward  an  infurredtion  which  they  had  previoufly  planned.  On  the 
20th  of  June  an  immenfe  multitude  colle&ed  round  the  palace  and  garden  of 
the  Tu.’lleries,  and  would  have  broke  open  the  door,  had  not  the  king  gone 
to  them.  Here  he  was  expofed  to  nu.nberlefs  indignities,  which  he  was 
forced  patiently  to  bear.  During  the  whole  of  the  tumult  the  princcls 
Elizabeth  continued  clofe  by  the  fide  of  her  brother,  as  if  (he  was  born  to 
be  the  vidfim  of  her  generous  affedtion.and  to  partake  in  all  his  unmerited  dif- 
graces  and  misfortunes.  On  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  rabble  the  queen 
fainted, and  was  accidentally  feparated  from  his  majeiiy,  and  conveyed  to  the 
apartments  of  the  king’s  phyfician.  As  foon  as  Ihe  recovered,  in  herdiftrac- 
tion  (he  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  king;  but  was  flopped  in  her  way  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  mob  breaking  into  the  council  chamber.  The  minifter  at  war 
bad  fortunately  retired  to  the  fame  fpot,  who  formed  a  kind  of  rampart  of 
the  great  council  tab le,which  he  placed  againrt  the  door,  with  a  double  row 
of  national  guards  before  it.  Behind  the  table  flood  the  queen  and  her 
children,  the  princefs  de  Lamballe  and  forne  other  ladies.  In  this  fituatioa 
flie  remained  the  whole  time,  condemned  to  hear  the  moll  indecent  re¬ 
proaches,  and  the  fouleft  imprecations,  from  the  meaneft  and  moil  depraved 
of  her  fex. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  manner  furrounded  with  bands  of  ruffians,  and 
rot  fure  of  his  life  for  a  moment,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  on  the  25  th  of  July 
i  (Hied  his  celebrated  manifefto, which  was  atte  nded  with  very  bad  confequences. 
It  irritated  the  minds  even  of  the  more  moderate  patriots,  and  the  reproaches 
cad  on  the  king  by  the  Jacobins  gained  univerfal  belief.  Regardlefs  of  the 
menaces  contained  in  that  manifefto,  the  republican  party  refolvcd  upon  the 
depofition  of  the  king.  The  chiefs  of  this  party  wcjre  Vergniaud,  Gaudet, 
and  Genfonne.  To  accomplilh  their  purpofe,  they  refolved  upon  a  fecond  in- 
furrefrhon.  A  letter  figned  by  thefe  three  deputies  was  delivered  to  the  king, 
in  which  it  was  declared  that  “  the  difeontents  of  the  people  were  ready  to 
break  out  in  a  very  terrible  manner;that  an  infurreflion,much  more  confider- 
able  and  violent  than  the  2Cth  of  June  was  already  planned  and  ready  to  butft; 
forth  at  the  firft  fignal ;  that  it  would  take  place  in  a  fortnight,  and  that  the 
dethroning  of  his  majefty  was  the  mildeft  confequence  it  would  have  ;  that 
his  only  means  of  avoiding  this  cataftrophe  was  to  recall  Roland,  Servan,  and 
Claviere  to  the  miniitry  ;  that  if  the  king  would  confent,  and  give  them  his 
word, they  would  pledge  their  heads  to  prevent  the  infurredtion  from  taking 
place.” 

To  avert  the  dreadful  confequences  of  this  confpiracy  every  preparation  wa3 
made  fpr  the  defence  of  the  palace.  Thofe  battalions  of  national  guards, 
who  were  on  duty  there  were  extremely  well  difpofed  to  the  king. 
'Iheir  commanders  and  officer^  were  entirely  devoted  to  him.  The  Swifs 
guards  were  alfo  of  approved  bravery  and  fidelity.  Thofe  troops  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  gentlemen  and  royalifts  of  every  rank,  whom  the  danger  of  the 
royal  family  drew'  in  crouds  to  the  palace.  On  this  eventful  night  no  perfou 
in  the  palace  went  to  bed.  About  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th 
the  king  defeended  into  the  gardens  to  review  the  troops.  He  then  return, 
ed  to  the  palace,  and  the  multitude  continued  to  coiled!.  Had  the  king  re¬ 
mained  in  the  palace  he  might  have  repelled  the  infurredtion  of  that  fatal  day; 
but  giving  way  to  folicitatioris,  perhaps  perfidious,  unqueftionably  unfortu¬ 
nate,  he  fought  an  afylum  in  the  hall  of  the  national  ailembly,  among  thole 
who  were  preparing  a  prifon,  chains,  and  death  for  him  and  his  family. 

The  infurgents  amounted  to  about,  29,000  men.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
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tolerable  order  by  Wefterman  a  Pruffian,  and  had  about  30  pieces  of  cannoa 
along  with  them.  The  gentlemen  within  the  king’s  palace  were  now  difpi- 
rited  and  knew  not  what  part  to  aft.  The  commander  of  the  Swifs  M.  Af- 
fry  was  abfent  and  the  captains  knew  not  what  to  do.  About  nine  o’clock 
the  outer  gates  were  forced  open  ;  and  the  infurgents  formed  their  line  in 
front  of  the  palace.  A  bloody  combat  commenced  between  the  Marfeillois 
and  the  Swifs.  All  of  them  that  could  be  found  in  the  palace  were  maflacred 
by  thefe  brutal  ruffians, even  while  imploring  quarter  on  their  knees.  Others 
efcaped  into  the  city  and  were  protefted  by  individuals.  Of  this  brave  regi¬ 
ment  only  200  furvived  ;  but  every  human  being  even  the  lowed  fervants  in 
the  palace  were  put  to  death.  The  Swifs  taken  prifoners  in  various  quarters 
were  condufted  to  the  door  of  the  alfembly,  and  taken  by  a  decree  under 
the  protection  of  the  date.  The  fufpenfion  of  the  royal  authority  was  now1 
decreed,  and  the  nation  was  invited  to  deft  a  Convention  to  determine  the 
nature  of  its  future  government. 

Meanwhile  the  combined  armies  of  Audria  and  Pruffiahad  entered  France. 
The  duke  of  Brunfwick’s  army  was  above  50,000  drong.  General  Clairfait 
had  joined  him  with  1 5,000  Auftrians,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  Heffians, 
along  with  20,000  French  emigrants  :  amounting  in  all  to  90,000  men.  At 
fird  their  progrefs  into  France  was  very  rapid.  Longwy  furrendered  after  a 
fiege  of  fifteen  hours,  although  drongly  fortified.  Verdun  was  next  fum- 
moned  ;  and  the  governor  being  compelled  by  the  municipality  to  lurrender, 
(hot  himfelf  dead  with  a  pidol  in  prefence  of  the  council,  and  on  2d  of  Sep- 
tember  the  Pruffians  entered  the  town. 

The  news  of  this  fecond  capture,  and  of  the  approach  of  the  Pruffians 
fpread  an  indant  alarm  through  Paris.  The  common  council,  which  was 
now  led  by-  Roberfpierre,  Danton,  Marat,  ordered  the  alarm  guns  to  be 
fired  and  the  populace  to  be  fummoned  to  meet  in  the  champ  de  Mars  to 
enroll  themfelves  to  march  againd  the  enemy.  The  people  affembled,  and  a 
number  of  the  emiflaries  of  the  Jacobins,  exclaimed  that  the  domedic  foes  of 
the  nation  ought  to  be  dedroyed  before  its  foreign  enemies  were  attacked. 

Parties  of  thofe  bloody  ruffians  proceeded  immediately  to  the  prifons  where 
the  Swifs  officers,  nonjuring  clergy,  and  thofe  confined  fince  the  10th  of 
Augud  on  account  of  praftices  againd  the  date,  were  detained  in  cudody. 
They  took  out  the  prifoners  one  by  one,  gave  them  a  kind  of  mock  trial 
by  a  jury  of  themfelves,  acquitted  fome  few  and  murdered  by  far  the  greater 
number.  Thefe  maffacres  laded  for  two  days,  and  upwards  of  1000  perfons 
were  put  to  death.  Such  fcenes  of  bloodfhed  took  place  in  Paris  as  mud 
for  ever  render  the  tyrants  of  France  execrable  and  odious. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  convention  met;  it  was  compofed  of  the 
refufe  of  the  condituent  affembly,  Roberfpierre  and  Petion  and  other  blood- 
thirfty  ruffians  being  re-chofen  on  this  occafion.  The  infamous  Paine  was 
invited  from  England  to  reprefent  one  department ;  and  a  Pruffian  of  the 
name  of  Cloots,  a  wretched  maniac,  whom  the  humanity  of  this  country 
would  have  charitably  provided  with  a  cell  in  Bethlehem,  was  chofen  to  re¬ 
prefent  another.  The  department  of  Paris  was  fir  11  in  infamy  upon  this  as 
on  every  other  occafion.  There  the  prodituted  duke  of  Orleans  was  united 
with  the  infamous  incendiary  and  aflaffin  Marat,  with  the  painter  David*  and 
with  Legendre,  the  butcher.  Aftors,  news-writers,  and  men  from  almoft 
the  lowed  ranks  and  dations,  were  mingled  with  the  degraded  remnants  of 
the  ci-devant  noblefle,  and  with  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  fufficient  laxity  of 
principle  to  difavow  their  engagements  with  the  head  of  their  church.  On 
the  fird  day  of  their  meeting  Collot  d’Herbois,  who  had  formerly  been  on 
ftage,  amended  jhe  trit$fl§  and  propofed  the  eternal  abolition  of  royalty 
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in  France.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  Bazire  and  other  members  intreated  tin: 
convention  to  proceed  with  more  dignity  and  deliberation  on  fo  important  a 
queftion.  The  abolition  of  royalty  was  voted  by  acclamation  and  the  houfe 
adjourned.  Mefiages  were  fent  to  all  parts  of  France  intimating  the  decree, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  they  were  every  where  received  with 
applaufe.  It  was  next  day  decreed  that  all  public  a61s  fhould  be  dated  by 
the  year  of  the  French  Republic,  and  all  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to 
the  vacant  offices  and  places.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  fittings,  the 
convention  refolved,  “  that  the  French  Republic  no  longer  acknowledges 
princes.”  The  rage  of  republicanifm  was  carried  at  this  period  to  an  unex¬ 
ampled  excefs  of  folly.  The  innocent  titles  of  Monfieur  and  Madame  were 
abolilhed,andthe  aukward  phrafeology  of  citizen  was  fubftituted  in  their  Head. 

It  had  been  long  an  undoubted  principle  with  the  moll  aclive  party  of  the 
convention,  that  while  Louis  lived,  there  would  be  no  permanent  fecurity  for 
them  ;  the  object  therefore  of  all  their  counfelsand  defigns,  was  to  bring  the 
unhappy  monarch  to  the  fate  which  he  foon  fuffered. 

Accordingly  a  commifiion  of  twenty-four  deputies,  fele&ed  from  various 
committees,  had  been  for  fome  weeks  employed  in  ran facking  every  fufpe&ed 
place  for  criminating  papers,  and  in  ccllefting  evidence  again!!  the  depofed 
monarch,  and  they  produced  on  the  fixth  of  November,  a  report  full  of  vague 
and  unfupported  accufations ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  committee  of 
legiflation  prefented  a  plan  for  his  trial. 

But  while  the  convention  were  preparing  this  mock-trial  for  their  degraded 
and  infulted  monarch,  the  adverfe  ftate  of  his  fortune  did  not  deprive  him  of 
every  friend.  Several  of  his  former  adherents  offered  to  Hand  forth  in  fupport 
of  his  innocence  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  M.  Cazales,  fa  dillinguilhed 
in  the  firlt  affembly  for  his  oppofition  to  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  then 
in  England,  folicited  apaffport  that  he  might  appear  as  counfel  for  the  king. 
The  fame  requeft  was  made  by  M.  Narbonne,  ex-miniiler  of  war,  and  M. 
Lally  Tollendal.  The  marquis  de  Bouille  tranfmitted  an  attefta;ion  in  his 
favour,  refpedting  the  flight  to  Montmedi,  and  an  exculpatory  letter  to  M. 
Choifeul,  refpe&ing  the  money  paid  by  the  marquis  to  the  king’s  brothers. 
M.  Bertrand  alfo  ex  minifter  of  marine,  manifefted  the  molt  zealous  foltcitude 
to  appear  as  an  evidence  for  his  depofed  fovereign. 

On  the  i  ith  of  December,  at  fo  early  an  hour  as  five  in  the  morning  the 
generale  was  beat  throughout  Paris,  ar.d  a  confiderable  body  of  cavalry,  with 
feveral  pieces  of  artillery,  were  introduced  into  the  garden  of  the  Temples 
The  mayor  of  Paris  having  previoufly  waited  upon  the  King,  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  ordered  to  conduft  him  to  the  bar  of  the  National  affembly, 
Louis  XVI.  accompanied  by  the  mayor,  two  generals,  one  of  whom  was  San- 
terre,  commander  of  the  Parifian  guards,  and  feveral  municipal  officers  ;  in 
an  ordinary  drefs,  with  negleiled  hair,  and  a  face  long  unfhaven,  was  prelent- 
ed  at  the  bar  of  the  national  convention.  Such  was  the  form  and  appearance 
of  the  fallen  monarch,  that  he  feemed  to  fubdue,  for  a  moment,  the  horrid 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  and  to  awe  the  uproar  of  inveterate  Jacobinifm  into 
fomething  like  a  refpedfful  filer.ee.  The  tumult  of  thofe  who  occupied  the 
feats  and  galleries  eeafed  at  once,  and  funk  into  a  folemn  ftillnefs,  when  the 
extraordinary  fpeclacle  of  their  former  king  was  prefented  to  them  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  humility  and  degradation.  When  the  articles  of  impeachment  had 
been  read,  a  long  lift  of  frivolous  and  infidious  queftions,  previoufly  revifed.by 
the  convention  was  put  to  the  king  by  the  preiident  ;  but  all  their  arts  to  en- 
fnare  this  unhappy  monarch  were  unfuccefsful  ;  for  though  the  queftions  pro- 
.pofed  to  him,  were  prepared  by  a  committee  for  that  purpofe,  and  afterwards 
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reconfidered  by  the  convention  ;  and  though  he  was  fuddenly  led  away  amidfl 
infult  and  indignity,  and  without  preparation  to  anfwer  them  on  the  inftant  ; 
yet  fuch  was  his  conduct  on  tin's  trying  occafion,  fuch  the  calm  and  m?j“flic 
character  of  his  deportment,  fuch  the  rcadinefs  and  fagacity  of  his  replies,  and 
fuch  the  predominating  proofs  of  his  innocence,  that  feveral  ofhismoft  viru¬ 
lent  enemies  were  filled  with  alarm,  left  fuch  a  combination  of  affedfing  circum- 
ftances,  fhould  have  at  once  recalled  the  fpirit  of  ancient  loyalty  into  the 
bofoms  of  his  former  fubjefts  who  heard  and  beheld  him.  After  the  examin¬ 
ation  was  clofed  the  prefident  addrefiing  the  king,  faid,  “  I  have  no  other 
queftions  to  propofe — have  you  any  thing  more  to  add  in  your  defence.”  “  I 
defire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  accufation,”  replied  the  king,  “  and  of  the  papers 
on  which  it  is  founded. — I  alfo  defire  to  have  a  counfel  of  my  own  nomination  ” 
Barrere  informed  him,  that  his  two  firft  queftions  were  already  debreed,  and 
that  the  determination  refpedting  the  other  would  be  made  known  to  him  in 
due  time.  The  king  immediately  withdrew. 

A  very  violent  debate  now  enfued  in  the  convention  ;  wherein,  to  life  thq 
exprefiion  of  their  prefident,  the  affembly  affumed  the  appearance  of  gladia¬ 
tors  rather  than  of  lawgivers  ;  it  was  however,  decreed,  after  a  molt  tumul¬ 
tuous  fitting,  that  Louis  fhould  be  indulged  with  a  counfel  for  his  defence. 
When  he  was  informed  of  this  decree,  the  king  named  Turgot  and  Tron- 
chet,  the  former  of  whom  declined  the  office,  while  feveral  perfons  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  talents  and  character,  eagerly  preffed  forward  to  be  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  their  degraded  fovereign,  on  the  trying  and  dangerous  occafion. 
Of  thefe  he  chofe  M.  Lamoignon  Malefherbes,  who  at  the  age  of  feventy 
two,  had  the  courage  to  plead  his  caufe. 

On  the  26  of  December  the  king  was  conducted  a  fecond  time  to  the 
bar  of  the  convention,  where  he  appeared  with  the  fame  unembarrafled  air  as 
be  manifcfted  on  his  fir  ft  examination  ;  and  when  the  prefident  informed  him 
that  the  convention  had  appointed  this  day  for  hearing  his  defence,  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  firm  voice  and  undaunted  afpefft.  “  My  counfel  (pointing  to 
M.  de  Stze)  is  to  fpeak  for  me.” — The  king  then  fat  down.  M.  Male* 
fnerbes  and  M.  Tronchet  took  their  feats  on  each  fide  of  their  auguft  client ; 
andM.de  Seze  began  a  moft  mafteriy  and  argumentative  fpeech,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  united  skill,  labour,  and  talents  of  thefe  able  advocates. 

The  convention,  after  having  adjudged  the  king  guilty,  and  voted  againft 
the  appeal  nominal,  thereby  conltituting  themfelves  accufers  and  judges,  met 
on  the  16th  to  determine  the  punifhment.  The  fatal  ceremony  employed 
the  whole  day  and  ended  in  a  fentence  of  death.  The  fentence  after  fubtrac- 
ting  thofe  who  voted  for  death  with  certain  reftridlions,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  carried  by  more  than  five  votes. 

M.  de  Seze  implored  the  national  convention  to  confider  by  what  a  fmall 
majority  the  punifhment  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  Louis.  “  Do  not 
affiicft  France,  faid  he,  by  a  judgment  that  will  appear  to  her  to  be  lerrible, 
when  it  was  carried  by  no  more  than  live  votes.”  By  the  previous  queftion, 
however,  the  convention  rejected  the  appeal  to  the  people,  after  a  fitting 
of  thirty  fix  hours  ;  3 10  voices  were  then  declared  to  be  for  a  refpite  of  the 
fentence  and  380  againft  it. 

All  hcpes  being  now  over,  and  this  atrocious  murder  being  determined  on, 
the  king  requefted  that  the  fentence  might  be  delayed  for  three  days,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  better  prepared  to  appear  in  prefence  of  his  God,  and  that 
he  might  be  freely  vifited  by  aperfon,  whom  he  fhould  name,  who  would  be 
qualified  to  affift  him  in  that  foletnn  a<ft  of  preparation-.  He  then  named  hi. 
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Edgeworth  de  Fermont,  as  the  ecclefiaftic  whom  he  would  wifli  to  fee,  if 
that  privilege  fhould  be  granted  to  him.  At  fix  in  the  afternoon,  Garet  re¬ 
turned  to  inform  the  king  that  the  convention  had  decreed  him  the  permif- 
fion  to  receive  the  perfon  whom  he  named,  and  who  now  accompanied 
him.  Six  or  feven  of  that  court,  called  confeil  de  la  commune  feant  au  Temple 
had  accompanied  the  minider  to  the  king’s  chamber.  They  behaved  to 
M.  Edgeworth,  not  only  without  compaffion,  but  they  even  {hewed  a  fero¬ 
cious  joy.  They  rudely  fearched  all  his  pockets,  opened  his  fnuff-box  to 
L’e  whether  it  did  not  contain  poifon,  examined  his  pencil  cafe  on  pretence 
that  it  might  contain  a  diletto.  They  then  made  him  afcend  to  the  king’s 
apartment  by  a  little  narrow  dair,  where  fentinels  were  placed  at  fmall  inter¬ 
vals,  fome  of  them  drunk,  (wearing  and  finging  as  if  it  had  been  an  ale- 
houfe.  The  minilter  of  judice  was  dill  in  the  king’s  apartment  with  thofe 
members  of  the  council  who  had  accompanied  him  to  his  majefty ;  the  fe- 
rene  dignity  of  whofe  countenance  formed  a  driking  contrail:  with  the  hag¬ 
gard  and  villainous  looks  of  the  wretches  who  furrounded  him.  As  foon 
as  the  king  perceived  the  abbe  Edgeworth,  he  made  a  movement  expreffive 
of  his  defire  to  be  left  alone  with  him.  The  others  immediately  withdrew. 
The  king  (hut  the  door,  and  turned  towards  the  Abbe,  who  funk  on  his 
knees,  killed  his  majedy’s  hand,  and  bathed  it  with  his  tears.  The  king 
equally  affeded  raifed  M.  Edgeworth,  faying,  “  None  but  the  moll  unre¬ 
lenting  of  men  have  been  allowed  to  approach  me  of  late,  my  eyes  are  ac- 
cutlomed  to  them  ;  but  the  fight  of  a  man  of  humanity,  a  faithful  fub- 
jeft,  affedls  my  whole  foul,  and  melts  me  as  you  fee.  It  is  impofiible  to 
do  judice.  to  the  devout,  fublime,  and  heroic  fentiments  expreffed  by  the 
king  in  this  interelling  conference,  particularly  when  he  fpoke  of  his  own 
fituation  and  that  of  his  family  ;  but  above  all  when  he  dwelt  on  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  country.  After  their  eonverfation,  he  rofe,  faying,  “  I 
mud  now  go  and  fee  my  family  for  the  laft  time.  This  will  be  the  fevered 
trial  of  all.  When  that  is  over  I  fhall  fix  my  mind  folely  on  what  concerns 
my  falvation.” 

Leaving  the  abbe  Edgeworth  in  his  clofet,  the  unhappy  prince  went 
to  the  room  where  his  family  were  already  affembled,  and  which  was  fe- 
parated  only  by  a  door,  from  that  in  which  were  two  commiflaries  conftantly 
on  duty  ;  this  door  was  formed  of  panes  of  glafs  from  top  to  bottom  like  a 
window  ;  fo  that  thofe  two  men  could  fee  and  hear  all  that  pafled.  In 
fuch  horrible  circumltances,  and  in  this  difmal  room  did  the  king  of  France 
meet  his  deploring  family,  now  rendered  more  dear  to  him  than  ever  by  his 
Own  approaching  fate,  and  their  unexampled  misfortunes.  “  At  half  pad  eight 
o’clock  (laysM.  Clery  the  king’s  valet  de  chambre)  the  door  was  opened; 
the  queen  appeared  firft,  holding  her  fon  in  her  hand  ;  the  princefs  royal 
and  madame  Elizabeth  followed  ;  they  all  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of 
the  king.  A  mournful  filence  reigned  for  fome  minutes,  which  was  only 
Interrupted  by  loud  fobs.  The  queen  made  a  motion  to  draw  the  king  to¬ 
wards  her  room  ;  “  No,  (aid  the  king,  let  us  go  into  this  hall;  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  fee  you  in  any  other  place.”  They  went  in  and  M.  Clery  {hut  the 
door,  which  was  made  in  part  of  glafs.  The  king  fat  down,  the  queen  at 
his  left  hand,  madame  Elizabeth  at  his  right,  the  princefs  royal  faced  him, 
and  the  young  prince  dood  between  his  legs.  All  leaned  towards  him  and 
frequently  embraced  him.  This  affii&ing  fcene  laded  one  hour  and  three 
quarters,  during  which  time  it  was  impoffible  to  hear  any  thing  ;  we  faw, 
only,  that  after  every  exprcffion  of  the  king,  the  fobs  of  the  princeffes  re¬ 
doubled  for  fome  minutes,  and  then  the  king  began  again  to  fpeak.  It 
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was  eafy  to  know  by  his  motions  that  he  had  himfelf  told  them  of  his  con¬ 
demnation.  At  a  quarter  paft  ten  o’clock,  the  king  rofe,  and  they  all 
followed  him.  I  opened  the  door.  The  queen  he'd  the  king  by  his  right 
arm.  Their  majefties  gave  each  a  hand  to  the  dauphin.  The  princefs 
royal,  at  the  left,  bad  her  arms  round  the  body  of  the  king.  Madame 
Elizabeth,  on  the  fame  fide  but  a  little  farther  back,  had  feized  the  left  arm 
of  her  brother.  They  moved  a  few  paces  towards  the  door,  at  which  they 
uttered  the  mold  terrible  groans.  I  affure  you,  faid  the  king  to  them,  that 
I  {hall  fee  you  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o’clock.  You  promife  us  that 
you  will,  replied  they  all  together.  Yes,  I  promife  you  it.  Why  not  at 
feven  o'clock,  faid  the  queen.  Very  good  ;  well  at  fcven  o’clock  faid  the 
king — adieu  !  He  pronounced  this  adieu  in  a  manner  fo  exprefiive,  that  the 
fobs  redoubled.  The  princefs  royal  fwooned  away,  and  fell  at  the  king’s 
feet,  which  Ihc  embraced ;  I  raifed  her,  and  affifted  madame  Elizabeth  to 
fupport  her.  The  king  wilhing  to  put  an  end  to  this  heart-rending  fcene, 
tenderly  embraced  them  and  tore  himfelf  from  their  arms.  Adieu  !  adieu  ! 
he  faid,  and  hurried  into  his  room.”  He  was  in  a  Hate  of  emotion  that  can¬ 
not  be  defcribed.  “Why,”  faid  he,  adurefling  himfelf  to  the  abbe  Edge-? 
worth,  after  he  had  fomewhat  recovered  himfelf,  “  why  do  I  love  with  fuch 
tendcrnefs,  and  wherefore  am  1  fo  tenderly  beloved  ?  but  now  the  painful 
facrifice  is  over.  Let  me  now  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  care  of'  my  faiva- 
tion  alone.”  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  confolation  of  the  king  but  to 
perform  the  rites  and  receive  the  communion  of  his  church;  and  M.  Edge- 
worth  after  feme  oppofition  from  the  commiffaries,  obtained  the  folicited 
indulgence.  The  king  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  than  he  immediate¬ 
ly  entered  upon  his  confeffion.  When  that  folemn  duty  was  performed, 
M.  Edgeworth  perceiving  his  royal  patient  to  be  almoft  exhaufted  with  the 
fatigue  and  anguith  he  had  fuffered  during  the  day,  entreated  him  to  go  to 
bed  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  little  reft.  The  king  complied  with  this  re- 
queft,  and  enjoyed  a  calm,  undifturbed  repofe,  till  five  the  next  morning, 
when  he  was  awakened  according  to  his  order. 

All  Paris  had  been  under  arms  fince  five  o’clock,  while  the  found  of 
drums,  the  noife  of  arms,  the  clatter  of  horfes,  the  paflage  of  cannon,  were 
diftindly  heard  in  the  tower.  At  nine  the  buftle  increafed,  when  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  with  violence,  and  Santerre  appeared,  attended  by  ten 
gend’armes.  On  his  informing  the  king  who  came  from  his  clofet,  that  he 
was  come  to  conduct  him  to  the  fcaffold,  his  majefty  afked  oidy  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  when  he  re-entered,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  his  confeffor,  re¬ 
ceived  his  laft  benedi&ion.  He  then  threw  open  the  door,  and  with  a 
firm  voice  faid  to  Santerre,  let  us  be  gone.  M.  Edgeworth  followed  him, 
and  entered  with  him  into  the  carriage  provided  for  the  occafion.  When 
the  carriage  flopped  at  the  fcaffold,  the  king  immediately  defeended  from 
it ;  and  having  thrown  off  hk  coat,  was  about  to  afeend  the  fcaffold,  when 
the  executioner  feized  his  hands,  in  order  to  tie  them  behind  him.  As  he 
was  not  prepared  for  this  laft  infult,  he  appeared  difpofed  to  repel  it  ;  but 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  fenfible  that  refiftance  would  be  in  vain,  faid  to  him,  “  Sire, 
this  new  humiliation  is  another  circumftance  in  which  your  majefty’s  fuf- 
ferings  referable  thofe  of  that  faviour,  who  will  foon  be  your  reward.”  This 
obfervation  inftantly  removed  all  repugnance. 

It  was  while  he  was  mounting  the  fcaffold,  fupported  by  the  abbe  Edge- 
worth,  that  this  fervant  of  God,  as  if  by  infpiration,  addrefled  the  king  in 
this  fuhiime  expreffion,  “  Offspring  of  St.  Louis,  afeend  to  heaven.”  As 
foon  as  he  ctoe  upon  the  fcaffold)  advancing  with  a  firm  ftep  to  the  part 
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which  faced  the  palace,  he  defined  the  drums  to  ceafe,  and  was  immediate¬ 
ly  obeyed,  in  fpite  of  the  orders  they' had  received.  He  then  in  ftrong 
terms  afferted  his  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  was  con-- 
tinuing,  when  that  mod  atrocious  of  villains,  Santerre  pufhed  furioufly  to¬ 
wards  the  drummers,  and  forced  them  to  beat  without  interruption.  The 
executioners  at  the  fame  time  laid  hold  of  their  vi£lim  and  the  horrid  deed 
was  completed.  This  cruel,  unprovoked,  and  atrocious  murder  excited 
among  foreign  nations  the  ftrongell  emotions  of  ailonilhment,  horror  and 
execration.  They  faw  with  regret  that  a  band  of  unprincipled  murderers 
had  ufurped  the  government  of  Fiance,  and  had  not  only  overwhelmed  their 
own  country  with  bloodfhed  and  anarchy,  but  with  the  moil  unexampled 
y.eal,  laboured  to  reduce  every  other  country  in  the  world  to  the  fame  dread¬ 
ful  fituation.  This  dangerous  difpolition  which  broke  forth  upon  every 
occafiou,  the  violent  decrees  which  had  been  paffed  by  the  convention, 
holding  out  encouragement  to  traitors  in  every  country,  the  ungovernable 
ambition  and  fpirit  of  aggrandizement  which  they  manifelled,  at  all  times 
dangerous,  but  particularly  fo,  when  conpedled  with  the  propagation  of 
their  principles,  determined  the  Britifh  government  to  remain  no  longer  un¬ 
concerned  fpeftators  of  what  was  trap  failing  on  the  continent.  M,  Chauvehn 
was  commanded  to  leave  Britain,  and  another  minifter  to  whom  the  French 
executive  council  gave  powers  was  not  Suffered  to  land.  The  French,  what¬ 
ever  the  intention  of  Britain  might  have  been,  on  the  iff  of  February  1793, 
on  the  motion  of  BrifTot,  declared  war  againll  England.  As  the  traniac- 
tions  of  this  war  have  been  related  by  many  writers  whole  works  are  already 
before  the  public,  we  will  not  tire  the  reader  by  an  unneceffary  detail  of  the 
conflidls  of  the  hoftile  armies  in  the  hiftory  of  France,  as  the  internal  hiilory 
of  that  country  cannot  fail  to  be  more  interefting ;  we  ihall  only  ob- 
ferve  that,  notwithftanding  th*  partial  fucceffes  of  the  allies,  the  French  were 
completely  fuccefsful,  and  overrun  the  whole  of  Holland,  together  with  the 
Eow  Countries. 

The  convention  of  France  bad  now  become  one  continued  feene  of  recri¬ 
mination  and  commotion.  In  the  month  of  March  they  eltab'llhed  that  bloody 
Revolutionary  tribunal  for  trying  offences  againll  the  Hate  ;  another  decree 
was  paffed  on  the  29th  of  March  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  all  perfons 
convidled  of  compoling  or  printing  writings  for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy 
in  France,  or  the  diffolution  of  the  national  representation,  (hould  be  punilhed 
with  death. 

In  the  evening  of  the  firft  of  June  the  toefin  again  proclaimed  a  ftate  of 
public  commotion.  On  the  following  day  the  hall  of  the  convention  was 
furrounded  by  a  very  large  and  tumultuous  affembly  of  people,  who  vocife¬ 
rated  the  demand  tor  a  decree  of  accufation.  The  hall  of  the  convention 
itfelf  was  in  a  ffate  of  extreme  diferder ;  that  its  deliberations  were  no  longer 
free  feemed  to  be  the  general  fenfe  of  the  convention  ;  but  it  was  forced 
to  fubmit.  The  infurgents  maintained  their  purpofe,  and  the  affembly  was 
compelled  to  pafs  a  decree,  which  ordered  the  following  deputies  to  be  put 
in  arreff,  viz.  Genfonue,  Vergniaud,  'Briffot,  Gaudet,  Gorfas,  Petion,  Sel- 
les,  Cambon,  Barbaroux,  Rabaut,  Laforce,  Lefage,  Louvet,  Valace,  Lan- 
tbenas,  Duffaux,  with  feveral  others,  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  twelve,  except  Fonfiede  and  Saint  Martin,  and  the  miniflers  Claviere 
and  Le  Brun.  The  affembly,  with  the  prelident  at  their  head,  had  quitted 
the  hall  with  an  intention  to  feparate ;  but  Henriot  the  commander  of  the 
Pariiian  guards,  arranged  his  troops  in  military  array,  and  threatened  them 
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with  a  difcharge  of  mufquetry,  if  they  did  not  return.  Roberfpierre,  Maraf, 
and  the  Jacobin  party,  were  now  triumphant,  and  the  firft  object  of  their 
power  was  to  complete  the  conftitution.  The  national  convention,  therefore, 
on  the  2  3d.  of  June,  iflued  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  a3  introduc¬ 
tory  of  their  new  conflitution,  a  very  hafty  ill-digefted  work,  but  in  forne 
refpe&s  calculated  to  feduce  the  populace.  It  was  impracticable  as  a  fyftem 
to  guide,  correCt  and  controul  the  life  of  man  ;  but  whatever  it  had  been,  it  , 
would  not,  we  believe,  have  avoided  the  fate  of  being  loft  in  that  tremendous 
and  fanguinary  chaos  in  which  all  the  elements  of  juftice,  and  of  mercy, 
of  truth  and  of  religion,  cf  public  honour  and  private  virtue  were  diffolved. 

To  encreafe  the  military  force  of  the  country  feems  to  have  intevefted  the 
Jacobins  above  every  other  corfideration  The  mtafures  that  woe  employ¬ 
ed  on  this  occafion,  were  at  once  bold  and  tyrannical.  Revolutionary  com¬ 
mittees,  domiciliary  viftts,  the  feiznre  of  all  gold  and  filver  difcoverable  in 
the  republic  ;  the  coinage  of  all  plate  facred  or  profane  ;  the  fufion  of 
church  bells  into  cannon  ;  the  requifition  of  all  property  for  the  ufe  of  the  ' 
flate,  and  the  decree  ordering  the  people  to  rife  in  a  mafs  were  adopted,  to 
render  their  fchemes  effective.  OpptefFed  by  tbefe  plundering  decrees,  fome 
of  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  cities  were  driven  into  infurreCtion. 
The  inhabitants  of  Poitou  and  Britanny  had  been  long  in  motion,  and  had 
frequently  defeated  the  republican  troops  which  had  been  font  againft  them. 
The  formidable  union,  likewife,  which  had  taken  place  between  the  cities  of 
Marfeilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  ftili  continued  and  alarmed  the  ruling 
powers.  General  Cartaux  was  accordingly  difpatcbed  againft  them  with  a 
confiderable  force  ;  the  populace  of  Marfeilles  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and 
received  the  plunder  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  for  their  reward.  At  the 
fame  time  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  propofed  a  negociation  to  the  Englifh 
admiral  lord  Hood,  who  then  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
he  was  fuffered  to  take  poffeflion  cf  the  town  and  /hipping  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVII  The  Lyonnefe  fuftaining  with  great  bravery  an  aCtive  fiege 
of  two  months  were  at  laft  reduced.  A  great  part  of  the  city  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a {hes  by  the  inceffant  bombardment ;  and  the  viCtors  fatiated  their 
rage  by  barbarities  for  which  langpage  has  no  name.  The  mifcrable  vidlims, 
who  were  too  numerous  for  the  individual  operations  of  the  guillotine,  were 
driven  in  great  numbers,  with  the  moft  favage  and  blafphemous  ceremonies, 
into  the  Rhine,  or  hurried  in  crowds  to  the  fquares,  to  be  maflacred  by  the 
more  painful  operation  of  the  fire  arms  and  artillery.  By  a  decree  of  the 
convention,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  of  this  city, 
polluted  with  mafT.icre,  fhould  be  denionfticd,  and  that  it  fhould  lofe  its  for¬ 
mer  name  in  that  of*  La  Vi  lie  Affranchic. 

The  lawlefs  affociation  who  enflaved  France, ruling  now  with  defpotic  fway, 
proceeded  to  gratify  their  malignity  by  the  trial  and  public  murder  of  the 
queen.  She  had  already  been  feparated  from  her  family  in  the  temple.  In 
the  night  of  the  firft  of  Auguft,  fhe  was  fuddenly  and  in  the  moft  ciuel  and 
infulting  manner,  removed  to  the  prifon  of  the  Conciergeriy,  a  prifon  deftined 
for  the  reception  of  the  vileft  malefactors.  There  fire  was  treated  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  favage  barbarity,  of  which  we  know  not  how  to  conceive  the  motive  ; 
unlefs  it  was  hoped  that  its  feverity  might  fave  her  perfecutors  the  forms  of 
a  trial.  The  cell  in  which  fhe  was  immured  was  only  eighr  feet  fquare  ;  her 
bed  was  only  an  haid  mattrefs  of  ftraw,  3nd  her  food  of  the  mcaneft  kind  ; 
while  flie  was  never  fufttred  the  privilege  of  being  alone,  two  foldiers  being- 
appointed  to  watch  her  night  and  day,  without  the  intermiflion  of  a  moment. 


*  The  city  reftcretl  to  liberty. 
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After  a  confinementof  ten  weeks  in  this  loathfomedungeon, while  preparations 
were  making  for  her  trial,  fhe  at  length  appeared  before  the  revolutionaiy 
tribunal.  During  her  trial  amidft  the  molt  aggravated  mortification,  and 
•Wanton  infult,  under  the  accuiation  for  crimes  of  which  (he  was  altogether 
innocent,  or  could  not  commit ;  fire  fubmitted  with  a  patience  that  became 
her  fad  condition,  and  anfwered  with  a  fpirit  that  marked  her  elevated  nature. 
She  retired  from  the  hall  without  uttering  a  word  to  the  court  or  the  people, 
and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  was  reconduited  to  her  dungeon.  At 
five  the  drums  beat  to  arms  in  every  part  of  the  city  ;  its  whole  military  force 
was  foon  in  a  ftate  of  preparation  ;  cannon  were  planted  in  the  fquares,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  bridges  ;  and  at  ten,  numerous  patroles  palTed 
through  the  ftreets.  At  half  paft  eleven,  the  queen  was  brought  out  of 
prifon,  and  like  an  ordinary  maltfailor,  was  conducted,  in  a  common  cart, 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Her  hair  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  back  of 
her  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  fmall  white  cap  ;  fhe  wore  a  white  undrefs ; 
her  hands  were  tied  behind  her,  and  fhe  fat  with  her  back  to  the  horfes.  1  he 
executioner  was  feated  on  her  right ;  and,  on  the  left  was  a  conftitutional 
prieft.  The  cart  was  efcorted  by  numerous  detachments  of  horfe  and  foot. 
An  immenfe  mob  of  people,  in  which  the  women  appeared  to  predominate, 
crouded  the  ftreets,  infulted  the  queen,  and  vociferated,  “  Long  live  the  re¬ 
public.”  She  feldom  caft  fier  eyes  upon  the  populace,  and  regarded  with 
indifference,  if  (he  at  all  regarded,  the  great 'armed  force  or  30,000  men, 
which  lined  the  ftreets  in  double  ranks.  f  hey,  who  had  feen  her  in  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  her  life,  could  not  but  obferve  the  altered  ftate  of  her  countenance, 
and  what  a  fad  change  forrow  had  made  in  that  feat  of  animation  and  beauty. 
Her  fpirit  appeared  to  be  calm,  and  (he  converfed  with  the  prieft,  vvuo  was 
feated  with  her,  with  an  air  of  decent  fubmillion,  but  without  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  anguifti  and  dejtdfion.  She  afeenaed  the  fcaiTold  with  much  hafte 
and  feeming  impatience,  and  then  turned  her  eyes  with  apparent  emotion 
towards  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  one  of  the  many  fcenes  of  her  former 
greatnefs. 

At  half  paft  twelve  the  guillotine  fevered  her  head  from  her  body,  which 
the  executioner  exhibited  all  dreaming  with  blood  to  an  inveterate  and  infa- 
tiable  multitude.  Thus  perilhed  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  queen  of  France,  who  had  enjoyed  all  the  good  the  world  could  give, 
and  endured  all  the  evil  it  could  iiiflifit.  Of  Imperial  origin,  fhe  was  def- 
tined  to  {hare  one  of  the  molt  fplendid  thrones  on  the  earth  :  there  lhe  con¬ 
tinued  till  fhe  attained  her  meridian  height,  when  fhe  was  plunged  to  the 
lowed  depth  of  human  mifery,  to  the  dungeon  and  death  ot  the  meanelt 
criminal. 

The  death  of  the  queen  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  the  accufed  deputies. 
They  were  convitted  of  having  confpired  againft  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  republic,  by  exciting  a  rebellion  in  the  departments  of  the  fouth.  On 
the  30th  of  October,  twenty  one  of  thefe  deputies  fuffered  the  ftroke  of 
the  guillotine.  And  fhortly  after,  the  duke  of  Orleans  received  the  punifh- 
ment  which  his  conduit  delerved.  He  was  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
brought  to  Paris  to  appear  as  a  criminal  betore  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  what  was  a  neceftary  confequence,  was  condemned  to  die.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  6th  of  November,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  cart,  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  where  the  public  deteftation  and  abhorrence  accompanied  the  clofe 
pf  his  infamous  career. 

To  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  multitudes,  who  at  this  period  were 
jmirdered  by  th.e  revolutionary  tribunal,  would  be  to  iucumber  our  narrative 
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with  a  long  catalogue  of  names  only  rendered  interefting  by  the  melancholy 
fate  of  theinnocent  fufferers.  One  illuftrious  vidlim  it  is  however  neceffary 
to  notice, one  not  lefs  eminent  for  her  purity  and  virtues  than  for  her  rank  and 
family.  On  the  ioth  of  May  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accufer,  m?de  a 
formal  demand  to  the  commune  of  Paris,  that  the  filler  of  LouisXV  I  fhould 
be  immediately  delivered  up  to  theRevolution^ry  tribunal.  On  the  fame  day 
tire  unfortunate  princefs  was  conveyed  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  on  the  ;2th 
was  brought  before  her  inflexible  judges.  The  trial  was  conducted  in  their 
ufual  fummary  way,  and  confided  only  of  a  feries  of  interrogatories  which 
were  put  to  the  pr doner.  Difdaining  any  eoncefBon,  which  might  (often 
their  cruelty,  and  defpifing  the  wrath  which  the  knew  her  anfwer  would  ex¬ 
cite,  to  the  fir  lb  interrogatory  of  the  court.  What  is  your  name  :  flic  mag- 
nanimoufly  replied,  “  My  name  is  Elizabeth  of  France,  filler  to  the  mo¬ 
narch  you  murdered,  and  aunt  to  your  prefent  king.”  When  charged  with 
having  encouraged  her  nephew  in  the  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  his  father  s 
throne,  (lie  replied — “  1  have  converfed  familiarly  with  that-  unfortunate 
child,  who  was  dear  to  me  on  more  than  one  account;  and  I  gave  him  all 
thofe  confolaticns  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  the  lofs 
of  thofe  who  had  given  him  birth.”  This  reply  was  conftrued  into  a  con- 
feffion  that  flie  had  encouraged  the  child  in  thefe  fallacious  hopes,  and  with¬ 
out  further  interrogatory  file  was  condemned.  1  he  unfoitunate  princtfs 
was  nobly  fupported  in  the  lad  feene  by  the  confolations  of  religion.  She 
betrayed  lome  emotion  at  the  fight  of  the  guillotine,  but  die  prelemly  re¬ 
fumed  a  lock  of  pious  refrgnation,  and  was  executed  the  laft  of  26  perfons, 
who  were  carried  to  the  fcaffold  the  fame  day. 

At  this  moment  lhoberfpierre  had  reached  the  fummit  of  his  popularity  , 
and  the  baftlefs  fabric  of  his  ufurped  authority  began  to  totter.  The  de¬ 
bate;  had  been  for  fome  time  before  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  moil  tumultuous 
and  disorderly.  On  the  27th  Biilaud  V^rennes,  after  a  violent  fpeech,  ob- 
ferved  that  Men  who  are  always  fpeaking  of  their  own  probity  and  virtue, 
are  thofe  who  trample  thofe  qualities  under  foot.  A  fecretary  of  the  com- 
raitee  of  the  public  fafety ,  had  robbed  the  public  of  1 , 1 40,000  livres.  1  de¬ 
manded  his  arreft,  but  Robcrfpiene  fcrcened  him.”  (Murmurs.)  «  I  could 
recount  to  you,  citisens,  a  thoufand  other  fimilar  fads  of  this  man  ;  and  yet 
it  is  he  Who  dares  to  accufe  us;  we  who  fpend  our  nights  and  days  in  the 
committee  of  public  fafety,  in  organizing  our  vi&ories.  We  mult  not  heft- 
tate  either  to  fall  on  him  with  our  bodies,  or  to  fuffer  tyrants  to  triumph.  It 
was  his  wifh  to  mutilate  the  convention,  and  to  murder  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.”  ItolArfpicrre  here  darted  toward  the  tribunal  while  a  number 
of  voices  exclaimed,  “  Down  with  the  tyrant,  down  with  the  tyrant,”  , 

A  decree  of  arreft  was  now  paffed  againft  Roberfpierre  in  which  Couthon 
and  Le  Eas  were  likewife  included,  and  the  prefident  ordered  one  of  the 
others  of  the  hall  to  take  into  cuftody  one  of  the  triumvirs,  the  elder  Robtr- 
fpitrre.  They  were  (hortly  after  executed.  , 

Whatever  were  the  political  contefts  of  the  French  they  proceeded  with 
the  moll  aftonifhing  rapidity  in  their  career  on  the  continent.  They  had  fub- 
jtfted  Holland,  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  was  iri  their  poffeffion  except 
Mentz,  which  in  a  ihort  time  was  completely  blockaded.  But  they  were 
now  weakened  by  the  vail  track  of  country  they  had  overrun.  Jomdan 
was  obliged  to  retreat  ;  prince  Charles  hung  on  his  rear,  and  the  pealaiits 
irritated  by  the  extortions  and  robberies  committed  by  thofe  protestors  of 
the  rights  of  man,  took  the  prefent  opportunity  of  revenging  themfelves 

upon  their  oppreffors.  The  garrifon  of  Mentz  likewife,  being  ftrongly 
vf  *  -  reinforced, 
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reinforced  two  divifions  of  the  Auftrian  army,  eroded  the  river  at  different 
points,  and  attacked  the  remains  of  the  French,  who  had  intrenched 
before  that  place,  and  who  had  during  fo  many  months,  wafted  their  ftrength 
in  vain.  The  Auftrians  after  an  obftinate  rcfiftance,  drove  them  from  all 
their  polls,  deftroyed  their  works,  and  took  poffiffion  of  all  their  artillery. 
Tine  campaign  was  fnortly  after  concluded,  by  common  confentofthe  hoftile 
generals. 

As  the  French  had  now  completely  fubdued  that  party  of  royalifts,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  refilled  their  opprtffion,  they  were  enabled  to  begin  the 
fucceeding  campaign  with  renewed  vigour.  Such  were  their  fucceffes  is  Italy, 
that  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  compelled  to  fue  for  a  peace,  aud  to  fubmitto 
whatever  conditions  were  impofed  upon  him,  and  he  was  Ihortly  followed  by 
the  dukes  of  Modena  and  Ferrara.  The  objed  of  the  army  in  Germany  un¬ 
der  Jourdan,,  was  to  gain  poffeffion  of  Mentz  ;  that  of  the  troops  under  Mo¬ 
reau  was  to  effed  a  paffage  acrofs  the  Rhine,  and  to  polfefs  themfelves 
of  Kelil.  By  a  well  concerted  motion  of  the  archduke,  they  were  compelled 
to  retire  from  before  Mentz  with  great  lofs :  but  general  Moreau  was  luccefs- 
ful  in  palling  the  Rhine  and  taking  the  fortrefs  of  Kehl.  In  Italy  the  enemy 
were  itill  more  fuccefsful;  the  difperfion  of  the  Aullrian  army  there,  gave 
the  French  general  leifure  to  carry  on  his  various  enterprifes  againlt  the  refpec- 
tive  Hates  of  that  country.  A  detachment  took  poffeffion  of  Leghorn  on 
the  28th  of  June,  though  belonging  to  a  neutral  power,  on  the  pretext 
ofdiflodging  the  Englilh,  who  were  defpoiled  of  their  property  by  thefe  rob¬ 
bers.  The  main  army  entered  the  territory  of  the  pope,  and  without  refi¬ 
nance  took  poffeffion  of  the  cities  Bologna,  Ferrara,  aud  Urbino.  This 
expedition,  which  gave  the  French  the  command  of  the  holy  fee,  alarmed  in 
fo  great  a  degree  the  king  of  Naples,  that  he  requefted  an  armiftice,  which 
was  granted  to  him  as  well  as  the  pope,  upon  fuch  conditions  as  the  French 
were  pleafed  to  didate. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  had  fent  frelh  troops  into  Italy  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  general  Wurmfer  to  oppofe  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  French. 
The  firft  operations  of  this  army  were  fuccelsful,  but  they  foon  experienced 
a  fad  reverfe  ;  on  the  15th  of  Augult  a  riioft  obftinate  engagement  took 
place  which  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Auftrians  ;  they  were  compelled  to 
repafs  the  Adige,  leaving  the  enemy  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  country 
round  Mantua;  the  fiege  of  which  place  they  were  ob'iged  to  turn  into 
a  blockade  from  the  lofs  of  their  heavy  artillery.  The  fucceffes  of  the  French 
on  the  Rhine  correfponded  with  thofe  in  Italy.  They  had  poffeffed  them¬ 
felves  of  the  country  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  Mein  and  of  Franconia,  and 
were  advancing  towards  Ratifbon  ;  during  this  period  the  Auftrian  army 
having  received  reinforcements,  attacked  them  with  fuch  vigour  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  with  precipitation;  the  French  general  found 
it  impcffible  to  rally  them,  as  they  were  more  anxious  to  eicape  the  veu- 
geance  of  the  peafantry  whom  they  had  plundered  and  oppreifed,  than 
incur  the  rifle  of  lofing  their  treafure  together  with  their  lives.  Moreau 
meanwhile  conceiving  hopes  that  either  Jourdan V  army  would  refume  the  at¬ 
tack,  or  that  the  advances  of  his  own  army  towards  Vienna  would  force  the 
archduke  to  return,  had  marched  along  the  Danube,  and  had  taken  poffef¬ 
fion  of  Ulm,  Dcnawerth,  and  feveral  other  towns  on  its  banks,  triumphant¬ 
ly  entered  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  on  the  zyth  Augult  took  quiet  poffel- 
fion  of  its  capital.  But  the  defeat  of  Jourdan’s  army  was  fo  complete 
that  all  hopes  of  their  further  refiitance  were  relinquifhed,  and  Moreau, 
finding  himfelf  in  imminent  peril,  was  finally  obliged  to  tiled  a  retreat, 

and 
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and  recrofs  the  Rhine  at  Brifacb,  leaving  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Kehl,  from  whence  he  had  commenced  his  irruption  into  Germany. 
This  fortrefs  was  foon  after  attacked  by  prince  Charles  and  obliged  to 
furrender. 

The  negotiation  which  had  been  carrying  on  during  the  fummer  between 
the  republic  and  Naples  was  brought  to  a  termination  on  the  25/th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  conditions  were  fuch  as  the 
French  were  pleafed  to  preferibe,  which  were  not  fo  rigorous  as  what  had 
beyn  granted  to  feveral  other  powers.  A  negociation  which  the  minihry  in 
Britain  entered  into  this  feafon  faded  of  fuccefs,  and  the  Englifh  minifter 
was  ordered  to  depart  within  24  hours.  The  conditions  of  peace  which 
were  offered  to  the  pope  about  this  period  being  incompatible  with  his 
dignity  as  a  fovereign  power,  that  prince  determined  again  to  have  recourfe 
to  arms  :n  defence  of  his  crown.  The  army  in  Italy  had  received  very  con- 
fiderable  reinforcements  that  they  might  be  able  to  effedluate  thereleafeof 
general  Wurmfer  who  was  {hut  up  in  Mantua.  The  command  of  this  army 
was  entrulfed  to  general  Alvinzi,  who  was  entirely  defeated  in  the  dreadful 
battle  of  Arcole  after  having  mod  gallantly  and  obftinately  difputed  the  field. 
He  was  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Brenta  with  his  army  and  leave 
Mantua  to  its  fate.  This  city  though  long  and  obdinately  defended  by 
the  gallant  and  experienced  veteran  Wurmfer,  was  at  lad  obliged  to  furrend¬ 
er,  as  every  attempt  to  relieve  it  had  proved  abortive.  Difcouraged  by 
the  fucceffes  of  the  enemy  the  pope  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  whatever 
conditions  they  thought  'proper  to  preferibe,  which  were  fuficiently  hu¬ 
miliating.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  had  levied  a  frefh  army  which  he  fent 
to  Italy  in  order  to  bop  the  progrels  of  the  vidlorious  enemy.  This 
army,  however  was  not  able  to  band  before  them,  and  their  operations  were  a 
feries  of  victories.  In  this  perilous  fituation,  a  correspondence  was  com¬ 
menced  between  the  two  generals  which  ended  at  firll  in  an  armidice,  and 
finally  in  adjuding  preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and 
the  French  republic,  and  by  the  Neapolitan  minifter  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor. 

Meanwhile  the  violence  of  the  different  faftions  was  producing  new  com¬ 
motions  in  France.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  two  councils  drew  the  impor¬ 
tant  lots,  which  were  to  deprive  a  third  of  their  members  of  their  feats 
in  the  legiflature.  As  the  period  of  the  general  eleftion  approached,  the 
ardour  of  party  zeal  became  every  day  more  apparent  ;  and  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  was  in  fome  meafure  agitated  by  the  efforts  of  contending  fadlions. 
The  new  third  had  fcarcely  taken  their  feats,  before  they  (hewed  their  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  Diredtory.  They  propofed 
feveral  retrenchments  of  expence  among  the  civil  and  military  agents.  Their 
treatment  of  the  United  States  was  feverely  reprobated,  and  a  plan  of  a  de¬ 
cree  was  propofed  for  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  unconjlitution- 
al  refclutions  of  the  directory  on  that  fubjedf,  which  was  adopted.  The  in¬ 
terference  of  the  French  general  in  the  internal  government  of  Venice  was  fe¬ 
verely  cenfured,  and  the  didurbance  which  was  given  by  the  fandtion  of  the 
diredtory  to  the  Genoefe  and  Helvetic  republics.  The  abominable  laws 
authonfing  polygamy  were  likewife  ordered  to  be  revifed.  The  cruel  laws 
againit  the  priclts  and  emigrants  were  fomewhat  foftened,  and  all  political 
meetings  and  focieties  were  abolifhed.  The  difeontent  excited  by  thefe  mea- 
fures  foon  reached  the  armies.  The  diredtors  were  of  neceffity  connedted 
with  thsm,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  every  hep  would  be  taken  to 
fan  the  riling  flame  among  the  military.  The  army  led  the  way  in  addreffmg 

the 
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khe  directory  in  the  mod  violent  manner,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  armies  of  the  republic.  To  check  this  fpirit  in  the  army,  Thi- 
Dadeau  prefcrited  the  plan  of  two  refolutions,  the  I^ft  of  which  declared 
every  “  affemblage  of  foldiers  for  the  purpofe  of  deliberating  in  other  cir- 
cumftances  than  thofe  determined  by  the  law,  a  crime  ;  that  any  communi¬ 
cation  under  the  title  of  addieffes  from  one  armed  body  to  another,  or  to  the 
civil  authorities,  fhould  be  punifhed  as"  a  feditioiis  adt.”  Though  the  op- 
pofition  party  were  not  without  their  preparations,  their  meafures  were  tar¬ 
dy,  and  purfued  with  lefs  energy  than  thofe  of  their  opponents.  An 
addrefs  from  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoine  confirmed  the  dire&ory  in  the 
violent  meafure  it  was  about  to  adopt.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  the  early  hour  of  3  o’clock,  the  majority  of  the  directory  ordered 
the  alarm  guns  to  be  fired,  and  the  halls  of  the  council  to  be  furrounded  by  a 
military  force.  General  Augereau,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  bold  meafure,  entered  the  hall,  where  he  found  Rovere,  Pichegru,  Wil- 
lot,  Bourdon  de  Loife,  and  feveral  others.  He  feized  Pichegru  with  his 
own  hands,  and  ordered  about  18  oihers  of  the  molt  confpicuous  charac¬ 
ters  to  be  arrefted.  They  were  committed  to  the  temple;  the  halls  weie 
fhut  up,  and  the  members  of  both  councils  were  fummoned  to  meet,  the  an¬ 
cients  at  the  fchool  of  Surgery,  and  the  council  of  ;oo  at  the  Odeon  for¬ 
merly  the  theatre  in  fauxbourg  St  Germain.  The  minority  of  the,  di¬ 
rectory  Carnot  and  Barthelemi  were  implicated  in  the  fate  of  their  friends  in 
the  councils;  Carnot  took  advantage  of  the.  tumult  and  fled  ;  Barthelemi  was 
put  under  arreft.  The  directory  announced  their  vidtory  to  the  public  by  a 
proclamation,  in  which  they  exhorted  the  citizens  to  peace  and  harmony  ; 
promifed  that  life  and  property  fhould  be  protedted  ;  and  that  every  adt  of 
plunder  and  outrage  fhould  meet  with  exemplary  pumfhment.  This  change 
in  the  French  government  appears  to  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  a  treaty 
with  England  ;  and  fhortly  after  they  had  got  pofTcffinn  of  power,  Lord 
Malmefbury,  who  was  then  at  Lille,  was  ordered  to  depart  from  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  France  in  48  hours. 

Having  now  humbled  all  their  enemies  at  home,  the  diredtory  began  to 
indulge  themfelves  in  new  plans  of  ambition  and  conqueft  ;  Italy  by  its 
weaknefs  and  the  degeneracy  of  its  inhabitants,  prefented  a  tempting  objedt 
to  thefe  rapacious  oppreffors.  Having  pretended  that  their  ambaffador  at 
Rome  was  infulted,  they  prepared  to  take  vengeance  by  arms,  and,  far 
from  being  appeafed  by  the  humble  apologies  of  the  fovereign  Pontiff,  their 
troops  were  ordered  to  commence  their  march  ;  they  never  met  with  the 
fmalleft.  oppofition,  and  in  a  fhort  time  they  placed  their  ftandard 
with  triumph  on  tli£  Capitol.  The  firlt  ufe  they  made  of  their  power 
was  to  overturn  the  papal  government,  and  to  levy  oppreflive  contributions. 
Fhe  fine  flatues,  and  all  thofe  monuments  of  the  arts  which  had  long  ador¬ 
ned  Rome,  were  tranfported  to  Paris.  Many  other  adts  of  tyranny  and  op- 
preffion  were  committed  by  the  commanders  of  the  French  armies.  Switzer¬ 
land  was  next  obliged  to  fubn.it  to  the  galling  yoke  of  republican  tyran- 
ny*  After  having  beyond  indurance  infulted  them,  the  directory  at  laffc  or¬ 
dered  their  troops  to  invade  that  country,  which  after  a  defperate  refinance 
was  finally  fubdued.  For  an  account  of  which,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to 
Switzerland  where  we  have  given  a  full  relation  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
bcfel  that  unhappy  country. 

Againft  no  country  in  the  world  was  the  hoftility  of  the  directory  fo  ap- 
parent  as  againll  Great  Britain.  They  demanded  the  expulfion  of  the  Eng- 
ulftfrom  Hamburgh,  and  ieized  and  confifeated  Englifh  merchajndife,  where- 
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ever  they  could  find  it,  in  the  fiiopS  or  warehoufes  of  the  French  merchant?# 
or  in  the  (liips  of  neutral  nations.  They  appeared  for  many  months  to  con¬ 
nive  at  a  trade  with  England, and  even  to  encourage  it  ;  thus  their  own  mer¬ 
chants  were  led  into  a  fnare  ;  when  their  warehoufes  were  full,  the  directory 
feized  their  prey. 

Great  naval  preparations  were  made  in  many  of  the  feaports  of  France 
about  this  time,  and  it  was  given  out  that  an  invafion  was  intended  againft 
England,  but  it  appeared  that  this  was  only  ufed  as  a  cover  to  their  real 
defign.  The  fleet  which  they  bad  equipped,  fet  fail  from  Toulon  on  the 
19th  of  May,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Brueys.  It  confided  of  fifteen 
fhips  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates.  An  immenfe  number  of  infantry, 
with  artillery,  vaft  quantities  of  mortars,  howitzers,  furnaces,  bombs,  grape 
and  cannifler  (hot,  with  ammunition,  were  put  on  board.  Men  of  letters, 
geometricians  and  artifts  of  every  fort  accompanied  them.  Various  con¬ 
jectures  were  formed  throughout  all  Europe  concerning  the  deftination  of 
this  fleet,  which  was  very  uncertain.  The  fir  ft  certain  account  of  them 
was,  that  they  had  taken  pofTefiion  of  Malta,  which  they  plundered.  After 
collecting  and  Ending  away  the  booty  which  they  found  there,  they  fet  fail 
for  Egypt  and  arrived  fafelv  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  Their  fubfe- 
quent  tranfaCtions  in  that  country  together  with  their  memorable  defeat  by 
admiral  Nelfon,  have  been  related  in  the  hiftories  of  England  and  Egypt. 

The  joy  which  that  defeat  diffufed  through  all  Europe  produced  the  hap- 
piell  effeCts;  it  infufed  fpirit  into  the  council  of  Raftadt,  and,  inftead  of 
that  timid,  irrefolutc  policy  which  the  emperor  had  invariably  purfued,  he 
began  to  fhew  fome  faint  appearances  of  courage  and  refolution,  and  being 
affured  of  the  affiftance  of  Ruffia,  he  at  laft  determined  to  take  the  field, 
and  to  make  one  laft  attempt  to  check  the  inordinate  ambition  of  France, 
and  to  maintain  bis  rank  as  a  fovereign  prince  among  the  ftates  of  Europe. 
The  moft  brilliant  victories  attended  his  arms.  The  French  were  driven 
from  moft  of  their  conquefts,  and  the  Auftrians  entered  Switzerland;  while 
Suwarrow  in  Italy  met  with  the  moft  complete  fuccefs,  and  cleared  great 
part  of  that  country  of  the  enemy. 

To  trace,  with  precifion,  the  mditary  operations  of  the  Ruffians  and  Auf- 
trians,  under  the  command  of  Suwarrow,  whofe  conduCt  in  Italy  fully  an- 
f  we  red  the  nigh  character  which  Europe  entertained  of  his  talents,  and  the 
full  confidence  which  the  two  emperors  repofed  in  him,  would  require  a  much 
greater  portion  of  room  than  our  narrow  limits  will  allow.  All  that  military 
knowledge;  perfonal  courage,  vigilance,  activity,  perfeverance,  and  addrefs 
could  tfteCr,  was  atchieved  by  this  celebrated  general.  Before  bis  arrival, 
the  Asiftrian  general  Kray,  expelled  the  French  from  the  Mantuan,  and 
compelled  them,  after  having  futtained  confiderable  Ioffes,  to  relinquifh  their 
ftrong  holds  on  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  and  to  retreat  to  the  Adda.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river,  the  French  general  Moreau,  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  Nothing  that  could  give  courage  and  confidence  to  his  troops  was 
negltCted.  Entrenchments  were  thrown  up  wherever  the  river  was  coniidered 
as  p affable  ;  and  a  fituation  remarkably  ftrong  by  nature,  was  ftrengthened 
by  every  means  which  art  could  fupply.  In  this  pofition,  however,  Suwar¬ 
row,  after  having  driven  in  all  his  cut  pofts,  refolved  to  attack  him.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April  he  forced  the  paffage  of  the 
river,  at  different  points,  attacked  the  French  in  their  entrenchments,  and, 
after  a  moft  defperate  aftion,  obtained  a  complete  vi&ory.  The  French 
left  fix  thoufand  men  on  the  field  ;  and  upwards  of  five  thoufand  pnfoners, 
including  four  generals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allied,  together  with  eighty 
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pieces  of  cannon.  The  confequence  of  this  a&ion  was  the  total  expulfion  of 
the  French  from  the  Milanefe. 

A  dreadful  battle  was  fought  on  the  1 9th  of  June  which  ended  in  thecom- 
plete  defeat,  and  almoft  total  aifperfion  of  General  Macdonald’s  army.  The 
engagement  continued  for  three  days,  when  the  enemy  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  fly.  They  left  3000  men  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,009  prison¬ 
ers.  The  enemy  were  never  able  to  make  refiltance  againll  the  Ruffians, 
after  this  memorable  defeat,  but  continued  flying  before  them.  Turin, 
Alexandria,  and  Mantua,  furrendered,  with  a  number  of  other  fortreffes  ; 
the  enraged  peafants  rofe  up  every  where  againft  the  French,  and  received 
the  Aufirians  as  their  protestors  and  friends.  In  feveral  places,  all  thofe 
fyir.bols  of  liberty  which  the  French  had  been  fo  careful  to  eredt  were  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  enraged  populace. 

In  Egypt  they  feemed  to  have  no  better  fuccefs ;  Bonaparte  was  repulfed 
with  great  lofs  in  feveral  defperate  attacks  which  he  made  on  Sc.  John 
d’Acre,  and  was  obliged  to  fall  back  with  great  lofs. 

In  the  interior  of  France  nothing  appeared  friendly  to  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  ;  while  the  directory  poflefled  the  fame  unlimited  power  over 
a  ruined  and  diftreffed  people,  they  feemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  coun¬ 
cils.  Matters  were  in  this  fituation,  when  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  from 
Egypt  haftened  them  to  a  crifis.  A  blow  had  been  long  meditated  by  Sieyes, 
who  refolved,  whenever  an  opportunity  fhould  occur,  to  eftablifh  a  more 
effedtive  and  apparently  lefs  objectionable  government.  For  this  purpofe,  it 
is  faid,  he  was  induced  to  difpatch  orders  to  Egypt  for  the  return  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  to  whom  he  immediately  imparted  his  project.  Twenty  others  were 
likewife  entrufted  with  the  plan,  who  aifembled  at  the  houfe  of  Lemercier. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  councils  and  directory  fhould  aflemble,  and  that  their 
fittings  fhould  be  tranflated  to  St.  Cloud ;  meanwhile  proper  officers  were 
charged  to  form  plans  of  jacobin  confpiraty,  of  which  it  is  always  necdlary 
to  accufe  the  party  to  be  oversown.  After  the  mod  tumultuous  debates, 
and  mutual  reproaches  Bonaparte  and  his  party  found  it  neceflary  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  the  military.  Being  harangued  by  Bonaparte 
and  his  brother,  they  entered  the  hall  where  the  deputies  were  deliberat¬ 
ing,  fome  of  whom  indicating  a  difpofition  to  refiltance,  they  prefented  their 
bayonets  and  advanced.  The  deputies  finding  further  refdlance  ineffedlual 
withdrew  and  left  the  military  mailers  of  the  place.  A  debate  enfued  upon 
the  fame  fubjedt  in  the  council  of  elders,  where  Boulay  la  Meurthe  in  a  long 
fpeech  detailed  the  plan  of  the  reformers  to  clear  away  the  conftitution  and 
to  build  another  on  its  foundations.  Nothing  can  place  the  profligacy  of 
the  French  government  and  their  habitual  difregard  of  the  l'acred  obligation 
of  an  oath,  in  a  ftronger  point  of  view  than  the  deliberate  overthrow  of  this 
conftitution  which  they  had  fworn  that  very  day  to  defend  inviolate.  After 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  had  concluded  his  fpeech,  a  projedt  was  prefented  by 
another  member  of  the  commiffion  which  was  finally  adopted.  The  projedt 
ftated  that  the  directory  exilted  no  longer,  that  an  executive  commiffion 
mould  be  appointed,  compofed  of  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and  Boaaparte,  who 
mould  bear  the  name  ot  Confols  of  the  French  Republic  ;  that  this  commif- 
lon  Ihould  be  invelled  with  the  plenitude  of  directorial  power,  and  efpeciaily 
charged  to  organife  every  part  of  adminiftratfon,  to  re-eilablilh  internal  Iran- 
q utility ,  and  procure  a  folid  and  honourable  peace;  that  each  council  Ihould 
name  commiffioners,  compofed  each  of  twenty-five  members,  who,  on  the 
-formal  and  necdlary  propofition  of  the  confular  commiffion,  Ihould  decide  on 
®  urgent  matters  of  police,  legillation,  and  finance  ;  and  that  the  council  of 
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five  hundred  flio'uld  have  the  initiative,  and  that  of  the  elders  the  fan&ior?. 
The  three  confuls  entered  upon  their  public  fun&ions  the  following  day,  at 
the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  A  ftruggle  for  power  foon  after  commenced 
between  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte,  whom  the  latter  found  means  to  filence  by 
a  bribe  ;  the  other  director  Ducos,  who  fubmitted  to  be  the  paffive  imple¬ 
ment  of  his  colleague,  was  rewarded  in  the  fame  manner,  and  Bonaparte  took, 
into  his  own  hand  the  reins  of  government. 

His  firft  meafures  were  evidently  intended  to  give  to  his  adminiflration  the 
character  of  moderation.  He  directed  his  attention  to  the  fituation  of  the 
Weftern  Departments,  and  iffutd  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promifed  them 
a  perfect  freedom  ofworfhip,  and  a  full  and  entire  amnefty.  The  furvivmg 
victims  of  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  who  were  condemned  to 
waftc  away  their  lives  in  the  peffilential  plains  of  Sinamary  were  recalled 
with  the  exception  of  Pichegru.  Couriers  were  d'fpatched  to  the  courts  of 
London  and  Vienna,  with  overtures  of  peace,,  and  Bonaparte  addreffed  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the  fubjrdt.  The  king  replied  to  the 
note  of  the  chief  conful  by  lord  Grenville,  rcfufmg  to  enter  into  any  terms 
with  Bonaparte.  The  overtures  of  Bonaparte  were  likewife  rejected  by  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  the  moft  adfive  preparations  were  made  for  the  following 
campaign.  Preparations  equally  adtive  were  made  by  the  French  republic, 
to  ftrengthen  their  armies  in  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine,  and  to  reinforce 
their  armies  in  Italy. 

The  attention  of  the  Republic  was  however,  diftra&edbv  the  rebellion  in 
the  weftern  departments,  which  had  now  affumed  a  ferious  afpedt.  Four 
departments  were  placed  out  of  the  coriftitution,  and  the  moft  vigorous  mea¬ 
fures  were  adopted  to  quell  the  infurgents.  General  Brune  was  appointed 
to  command  the  army  againft  them,  which  was  faid  to  be  30,000  ftrong. 
The  vigorous  meafures  adopted  by  General  Brune,  foon  deprived  the  iufur- 
redtion  of  the  formidable  appearance  it  had  affumed.  After  the  fubmiffion 
of  feveral  of  the  chiefs,  general  Brune  made  every  difpofition  to  ftrike  an 
immediate  and  decifive  blow  againft  Georges, who  poffeffed  the  greateft  power 
of  all  the  Chouan  leaders,  and  who  was  very  advantageoufly  polted  in  the 
Morbihan  and  Finifterre.  By  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  general  Brune 
was  enabled  to  hem  in  the  Chouans,  and  to  reduc^them  to  the  necefiity  of 
cither  hazarding  a  battle  or  fubmitting.  Georges  chofe  the  latter,  and  fur- 
rendered  20,000  mufkets  and  12  pieces  of  cannon.  This  event  afforded  the 
French  government  the  means  of  largely  reinforcing  the  armies  of  Italy  and 
the  Rhine. 

As  the  overtures  of  Bonaparte  were  reje&ed  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  vi¬ 
gorous  preparations  were  made  on  their  fide  for  the  following  campaign, 
which  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  April.  Maffena  was  attacked  by  General 
Melas,  and  forced  to  retire  for  fafety  to  Savona  and  Vado,  from  thence  he  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Genoa  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  which  confided 
of  18, coo  men.  Another  battle  was  fought  at  Voltri,  and  maintained  by 
both  parties,  with  the  moft  determined  obftinacy.  The  French  were  at  lalt 
compelled  to  yield,  and  were  defeated  with  great  daughter.  T  hey  retired 
into  Genoa,  where  general  Maffena  expreffed  a  determination  to  defend  him- 
felf  to  the  laft  extremity. 

While  the  campaign  in  Italy  was  diftinguifhed  by  victories  fo  brilliant,  and 
fo  important,  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Germany  was  more 
inaufpicious.  The  French  having  crofted  the  Rhine  in  three  divifions  at 
Kehl,  Brifach,  and  Bafle,  forced  the  Auftrian  army  to  fall  back  to  the  line 
pf  Stotjkach.  A  battle  took  place  on  the  4th  of  May  which  ended  in  fa¬ 
vour 
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four  of  the  French,  and  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  The 
Aullrians  were  never  able  after  this  defeat  to  oppofe  the  enemy  in  the  field  ; 
but  continued  retiring  before  them;  in  adverfity  however  difplaying  the 
moH  heroic  courage,  and  difputing  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  greatest 
obftinacy. 

bat  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  more  particularly  drawn  to  the  critical 
fituation  of  affairs  in  Italy.  On  the  6th  of  May  Bonaparte  fet  out  for  the 
army  of  referve,  which  was  deftined  to  relieve  Maffena.  After  entering  Italy, 
he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Milan,  Parma,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  of  all  the 
courfe  of  the  Po.  From  the  operations  of  general  Melas,  lie  feems  not  to 
have  been  apprifed  of  the  ftrength,  defigns,  or  advanced  progrefs  of  the  ene* 
my  till  it  was  too  late  to  oppofe  an  effectual  barrier  to  their  progrefs.  Evert 
the  furrender  of  Genoa,  which  took  place  in  the  5th  of  June,  teemed  to  pro¬ 
duce  no  change  in  the  plans  of  the.chief  conful,  nor  to  effed  any  favourable  re- 
verfe  in  the  affairs  of  the  Auftrians. 

On  the  91  h  General  Ott  was  attacked  by  the  French  at  Caftcggio,  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  obtfinate  and  bloody,  and  vidory  long  doubtful,  but  at  lalt  declared 
in  favour  of  the  French  with  a  great  lofson  both  fides  ;  this  was  a  prelude  to 
the  decilive  battle  of  Marengo,  a  battle  which  was  near  deciding  the  fate  of 
Europe  in  that  way  which  good  and  loyal  men  had  long  looked  for  ra¬ 
ther  with  earned  defire  than  confident  hope;  the  advantage  for  fix  hours 
was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Auftrians  but  fome  of  thefe  circumftances 
which  are  feen  frequently  to  happen  in  all  human  concerns,  and  which 
prudence  cannot  forefee,  nor  precaution  prevent,  turned  the  apparent  cer¬ 
tainly  of  a  brilliant  and  important  vidory  into  a  melancholy  and  ruinous 
defeat.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  a  convention  was  entered  into  by 
the.  commanders  in  chief  of  both  armies,  by  which  an  armiftice  was 
agreed  upon,  till  an  anfwer  fhould  be  received  from  the  court  of  Vienna  refpec. 
ting  a  negociation  and  peace,  and  by  which  Genoa  was  furrendered  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  French,  together  with  all  the  ftrong  places  of  Lombardy  and  Pied¬ 
mont.  Great  as  was  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Auftrians  by  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  the  fituation  of  their  affairs  doe9  not  feem  to  juftify  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  condud  of  General  Melas,  in  voluntarily  furrendering  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  and  fuccefsful  campaign.  To  the 
overtures  of  the  chief  conful  for  negociation,  the  court  of  Vienna  pleaded  its 
being  bound  in  honour  only  to  negociate  in  concert  with  Great  Britain.  To 
this  the  chief  conful  affented,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  Bri- 
tilh  government,  demanding  at  the  fame  time  a  naval  armiftice  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  negociation.  This  demand  under  certain  qualifications  the  Britifh  mini* 
ftry  did  not  rejed.  Upon  this  point  the  two  contending  powers  entered  into 
a  difeufiion,  but  could  not  agree  concerning  the  conditions,  France  infifted 
upon  being  allowed  to  fupply  the  Breft  fleet  with  ftores,  and  Egypt  with 
thofe  neceffaries  of  which  the  French  army  were  in  want.  As  this  condition 
rendered  the  fuperioiity  of  Britain  at  fea  ufelefs  and  nugatory,  the  miniflers 
po£tive!y  refufed  to  agree  to  thefe  conditions ;  the  negotiations  of  courfe  were 
broken  off. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  having  refufed  to  fubferibe  to  the  conditions  ' 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  figned  by  his  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  the 
armiftice  was  broken  off,  and  a  proclamation  to  that  effed  was  publifhed  by 
the  French  general.  Upon  the  rupture  of  the  negociation  frelh  prelimi¬ 
naries  were  lent  to  Vienna  by  Bonaparte,  which  were  at  length  ratified 
by  the  emperor,  who  confented  to  furrender  Ulm,  Ingollladt,  and  Philipf- 
burgh,  in  order  that  a  definitive  treaty  might  be  expofed  to  no  further  obfta- 
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cles.  After  a  confiderable  delay  it  was  at  lad  agreed  that  a  congrefs  fhouldl 
meet  at  Luneville,  and  count  Cobentzel  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  by  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  Jofeph  Bonaparte  on  the  part  of  France.  While 
affairs  on  the  continent  thus  began  to  wear  a  pacific  appearance,  the  terms  of 
the  armiftice  were  openly  violated  by  the  French  army  in  Italy  invading 
Tufcany.  This  violation  of  the  armiftice,  together  with  the  difficulty  of 
adjufting  feveral  other  important  points,  rendered  it  very  evident  that  hofti- 
lities  would  be  recommenced  at  no  very  diftant  period.  This  event  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  November,  when  the  French  took  poffeffion  of  Afchaf- 
fenburgh,  and  toon  after  defeated  the  Auftrians  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Hohen- 
linden.  An  armiftice  was  foon  after  concluded  at  Steyer  on  the  25th  of 
November.  The  conditions  were  very  difadvantageous  to  the  Auftrians,  and 
rendered  the  refumption  of  hoftilities  both  dangerous  and  difficult.  This 
was  foon  after  followed  by  an  armiftice  in  Italy,  which  was  concluded 
at  Trevifo,  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  the  continent.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  contending  powers,  by  which  the 
French  gained  every  point  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Adige  to  thofe  of  the  Scheldt,  they  poflefs  unlimited  power,  and 
they  enjoy  an  extent  of  fea  coaft,  reaching  from  the  Adriatic  gulph  to  the 
German  ocean. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  were  alfo  figned  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  the  hiftory  of  England.  A  tedious  ne- 
gociation  followed,  which  was  at  laft  broken  off,  and  both  parties  prepared 
for  war  ;  the  French  threaten  invafion,  and  England  is  bufy  in  making  pre¬ 
parations  to  avert  the  blow.  Any  obfervations  on  the  probable  iffue  of  the 
conteft  would  at  the  prefent  period  be  premature. 


NETHERLANDS. 

THE  Seventeen  Provinces  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  were  formerly  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  afterwards  of  the 
circle  of  Belgium  or  Burgundy,  in  the  German  empire.  They  obtained 
♦he  general  name  of  Netherlands,  Pais-Bas,  or  Low  Countries,  from  their 
fituation  in  refpedl  of  Germany. 

Extent,  situation,  and  boundaries  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces. 

Length  360")  ,  J49  and  54  North  latitude. 

Breadth  260  J  e  Ween  (_  2  and  7  Eaft  longitude. 

They  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the  North;  by  Germany,  Eaftj 
by  Lorrain  and  France,  South  ;  and  by  the  Britifh  Channel,  Weft. 

I  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  treat  of  the  fe- 
venteen  provinces  under  two  great  divifions ;  firft  the  Northern,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  Holland; 
fecondly,  the  Southern,  containing  the  Auftrian  and  French  Netherlands. 
The  United  Provinces  are,  properly  fpeaking,  eight,  viz.  Holland,  Over- 
yffel,  Zealand,  Friefland,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Guelderland,  and  £utphen; 
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but  the  two  latter  forming  only  one  fovereignty,  they  generally  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

Situation  and  Extent  of  the  United  Provinces. 


Length  15  o'} 

Breadth  nearly  j-  between 
the  faltae.  J 


S5 1  and  54  North  lat. 
3  and  7  Eaft  Ion. 


Containing  10,000  fquare  miles,  with  275  inhabitants  to  each. 

The  following,  from  Templeman’s  furvey  of  the  globe,  is  the  moft  fatis* 
fa&ory  account  we  meet  with  of  the  geographical  divifion,  including  the 
Texel,  and  other  iflands : 


Countries  Names. 

United  Provinces. 

Square 

Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Towns. 

r  Overyffel 

1,900 

66 

5° 

Deventer 

Holland 

1,800 

84 

5  2 

Amsterdam 

Guelderland 

986 

5° 

40 

Nimeguen 

ei 

Friefland 

810 

44 

34 

Leuwarden 

•1  <! 

Zutphen 

644 

37 

33 

Zutphen 

PS 

Groningen 

540 

45 

37 

Groningen 

Utrecht 

45° 

41 

22 

Utrecht 

Zealand 

3°3 

29 

24 

Middleburgh 

_Texel  and  other  iflands 

>13 

Total  — 

7*546 

Air,  seasons,  soil,  and  face")  Thefe  provinces  lie  oppofite  to  Eng- 
of  the  country.  j  land,  at  the  diftance  of  90  miles,  upon 

the  eaft  fide  of  the  Englifh  Channel,  and  are  only  a  narrow  flip  of  low  fwampy 
land,  lying  between  the  mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers,  and  what  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants  has  gained  from  the  fea  by  means  of  dykes,  which  they 
have  railed  and  ft  ill  fupport  with  incredible  labour  and  expence.  The  air  of 
the  United  Provinces  is  therefore  foggy  and  grofs,  until  it  is  purified  by  the 
froft  in  winter,  when  the  eaft  wind  ufually  fets  in  for  about  four  months,  and 
their  harbours  are  frozen  up.  The  moifture  of  the  air  caufes  metals  to  ruft, 
and  wood  to  mould,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  which  is  the  reafon 
of  their  perpetually  rubbing  and  fcouring,  and  of  the  brightnefs  and  cleanli- 
nefs  in  their  houfes,  fo  much  taken  notice  of.  The  foil  is  unfavourable  to 
vegetation,  but,  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  in  making  canals,  it  is 
rendered  fit  for  pafture,  and  in  many  places  for  tillage.  Holland,  with  all  its 
commercial  advantages,  is  not  a  definable  country  to  live  in,  efpecially  to 
foreigners.  Here  are  no  mountains  nor  rifing  grounds,  no  plantations,  pur¬ 
ling  ftreams  or  cataradls.  The  whole  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  from 
a  tower  or  fteeple,  has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  marfh  or  bog,  drained 
at  certain  diftances  by  innumerable  ditches ;  and  many  of  the  canals,  which 
in  that  country  ferve  as  high-roads,  are  in  the  fummer  months  no  better  thaH 
•ffeyfive  ftagnated  waters. 

Rivers 
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Rivers  and  harbours.]  The  rivers  are  an  important  confideration  to 
the  United  Provinces  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  largetl 
rivers  in  Europe;  the  Maefe,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Vecht.  There  are  many 
fmall  rivers  that  join  thefe,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  canals  ;  but  there 
are  few  good  harbours  in  the  United  Provinces ;  the  bell,  are  thofe  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Helvoetfluys,  and  Fluihing ;  that  of  Amfterdam,  though  one  of 
the  largeft  and  fafeft  in  Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  it,  over  which 
large  vefiels  cannot  pafs  without  being  lightened. 

Ve  getable  and  animal  PRO-)  The  quantity  of  grain  produced  here 
ductions  by  sea  and  land,  f  is  not  fufficient  for  home  confumption ; 
but  by  draining  their  bogs  and  marihes  they  have  many  excellent  meadows, 
which  fatten  lean  German  and  Dutch  cattle  to  a  vaft  fize ;  and  they  make 
prodigious  quantities  of  the  belt  butter  and  cheefe  in  Europe.  Their  coun¬ 
try  produces  turf,  madder,  tobacco,  fome  fruit  and  iron  ;  but  all  the  pit-coal 
and  timber  ufed  there,  and  indeed  moft  of  the  comforts  and  even  neceffaries 
of  life,  are  imported.  They  have  a  good  breed  of  {keep,  whofe  wool  is 
highly  valued ;  and  their  horfes  and  horned  cattle  are  of  a  larger  fize  than 
in  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  faid  that  there  are  fome  wild  bears  and 
wolves  here.  Storks  build  and  hatch  on  their  chimnies  ;  but,  being  birds  of 
pjffage  they  leave  the  country  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  with  their  young, 
and  return  the  February  following.  Their  river-fifh  is  much  the  fame  a* 
ours,  but  their  fea  fifh  is  generally  larger,  owing  perhaps  to  their  fifning  in 
deep  water.  No  herrings  vilit  their  coafts ;  but  they  have  many  excellent 
oyfter- beds  about  the  iflands  of  the  Texel,  producing  very  large  and  well 
tailed  oyfters.  Nctwithftandmg  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  the  induftry  of  the 
Hollanders  furntfhes  as  great  a  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  and  commodities  of 
life,  and  upon  as  eafy  terms  (except  to  travellers  and  ftrangers)  as  they  are 
to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-1  The  Seven  United  Provinces 

ners,  customs,  and  diversions,  j  are  perhaps  the  belt  peopled  of 
any  fpot  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  world.  They  contain,  according  to  the 
beft  account  113  cities  and  towns,  1400  villages,  and  about  two  millions  of 
inhabitants ;  beiides  the  twenty-five  towns,  and  the  people  in  what  is  called 
the  Lands  of  the  Generality,  or  conquered  countries  and  towns  of  other 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  *.  The  manners,  habits,  and  even  the  minds  of 
the  Dutch  (for  fo  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  are  called  in  gene¬ 
ral)  feem  to  be  formed  by  their  fituation,  and  to  arife  from  their  natural 
want6.  Their  country,  which  is  preferved  by  mounds  and  dykes,  is  a  per¬ 
petual  incentive  to  labour ;  and  the  artificial  drains  with  which  it  is  every 
where  interjected,  muff  be  kept  in  perpetual  repair.  Even  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed  their  natural  commodities,  their  butter  and  cheefe,  are  produced  by  a  con- 
itant  attention  to  the  laborious  parts  of  life.  Their  principal  food  they  earn 
out  of  the  fea  by  their  herring  fifheries ;  for  they  difpofe  of  moft  of  their 
valuable  fifties  to  the  Englifn,  and  other  nations,  for  the  fake  of  gain.  The 
air  and  temperature  of  their  climate  incline  them  to  phlegmatic,  flow  dif- 
pofitions,  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  yet  they  are  irafcible,  efpecially  if 
heated  with  liquor.  Even  their  virtues  are  owing  to  their  coldnefs,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  every  objedt  that  does  not  immediately  concern  their  own  interefts ; 

for 

*  Monf.  de  Wit,  at  the  beginning  of  lad  century,  computed  the  people  of  Holland  'St 
2,500,000,  but  Mr-  Templernan  eftimatts  them  only  at  2,000,000,  which  in  proportion  to 
thepopuloufuefs  of  England,  is  more  than  fix  to  one,  confidering  the  extent  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Holland  is  alfo  reckoned  to  have  as  many  fouls  as  the  other  fix  provinces,  which  if. 
tpue.  the  people  of  ftje  fsven  provinces,  with  thejr  appendages,  muff  b$  very  numerous. 
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for  in  all  other  refpe&s  they  are  quiet  neighbours  and  peaceable  fubje&s. 
Their  attention  to  the  conftitution  and  independency  of  their  country  is  owing 
to  the  fame  principle ;  for  they  were  never  known  to  effeft  a  change  of  go¬ 
vernment,  but  when  they  thought  themfelves  at  the  brink  of  perdition. 

The  valour  of  the  Dutch  becomes  warm  and  aftive  when  they  find  their 
intereft  at  Hake ;  witnefs  their  fea-wars  with  England  and  France.  Their 
boors,  though  flow  of  underhanding,  are  manageable  by  fair  means.  Their 
feamen  are  plain,  blunt,  but  rough,  forty,  and  an  ill  natured  fort  of  people, 
and  appear  to  be  infenfible  of  public  fpirit,  and  affection  for  each  other. 
Their  tradefmen  in  general  are  reckoned  honelt  in  their  dealings,  and  very 
fparing  of  their  words.  Smoaking  tobacco  is  pradtiled  by  old  and  young  of 
both  fexes  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  plodding  upon  ways  and  means  of  get¬ 
ting  money,  no  people  are  fo  unfociable.  A  Dutchman  of  low  rank,  when 
drunk,  is  guilty  of  every  fpecies  of  brutality.  The  Dutch  have  alfo  been 
known  to  exercife  the  moll  dreadful  inhumanities  for  intereft  abroad,  where 
they  thought  themfelves  free  from  difcovery  ;  but  they  are  in  general  quiet 
and  inoffenfive  in  their  own  country,  which  exhibits  but  few  inftances  of  mur¬ 
der,  rapine,  or  violence.  As  to  the  habitual  tippling  and  drinking  charged 
upon  both  fexes,  it  isowing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  nature  of  their  foil  and 
climate.  In  general  all  appetites  and  paffions  feem  to  run  lower  and  cooler 
here  than  in  mofl  other  countries,  that  of  avarice  excepted.  Their  tempers 
are  not  airy  enough  for  joy,  or  any  unufual  drains  of  pleafant  humour,  nor 
warm  enough  for  love  ;  fo  that  the  fofter  paffions  feem  no  natives  of  this 
country  ;  and  love  itfelf  is  little  better  than  a  mechanical  affedtion,  arifing  from 
intereft,  conveniency  or  habit;  it  is  talked  of  fometimes  among  the  young 
men,  but  as  a  thing  they  have  heard  of  rather  than  felt,  and  as  a  difcourfe 
that  becomes  them  rather  than  affedts  them. 

In  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  the  Dutch 
are  certainly  the  moll  expert  of  any  people  ;  as  to  the  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
quiring  wealth,  they  unite  the  no  lefs  neceffary  fcience  of  preferving  it.  It 
is  a  kind  of  general  rule  for  every  man  to  fpend  lefs  than  his  income,  be 
that  what  it  will ;  nor  does  it  often  enter  into  the  heads  of  this  fagacious 
people,  that  the  common  courfe  of  expence  fhould  equal  the  revenue  ;  and 
when  this  happens,  they  think  at  leall  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  the  report  of  it  ufed  to  dilcredit  a  man  among  them,  as  much 
as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  extravagance  does  in  other  countries.  But  this 
rigid  frugality  is  not  fo  univerfal  among  the  Dutch  as  it  was  formerly  ;  for 
a  greater  degree  of  luxury  and  extravagance  has  been  introduced  among 
them,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Gaming  is  likewife  pradtif- 
ed  by  many  of  their  fafhionable  ladies,  and  fome  of  them  difcover  more 
propenfityto  gallantry  than  was  known  here  in  former  times.  No  country 
can  vie  with  Holland  in  the  number  of  tbofe  inhabitants,  whofe  lot,  if  not 
riches,  is  at  leafl  a  comfortable  fufficiency ;  and  where  fewer  failures  or 
bankruptcies  occur.  Hence,  in  the  midft  of  a  world  of  taxes  and  con¬ 
tributions,  fuch  as  no  other  country  does  experience,  they  flouriffi  and  grow 
rich.  From  this  fyftematic  fpirit  of  regularity  and  moderation,  joined  to 
the  moll  obllinate  perfeverance,  they  l'ucceedcd  in  the  ilupendous  works 
of  draining  their  country  of  thole  immenfe  deluges  of  water  that  had  over¬ 
flowed  fo  large  a  part  of  it  during  many  ages,  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  brought  under  their  fubjcdtion  and  command  the  rivers  and  feas  that 
furround  them,  by  dykes  of  incredible  thicknefs  and  ftrength,  and  made 
them  the  principal  bulwarks  on  which  they  rely  fo;  their  protection  and 
.  3  O  fafety 
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fafety  of  their  territories  againft  the  danger  of  an  enemy.  This  they  hate 
done  by  covering  their  frontiers,  and  cities,  with  innumerable  fluices  \  by 
means  of  which,  at  the  fhorteft  notice,  the  moft  rapid  inundations  are  let 
in,  and  they  become  in  a  few  hours  inacceffible.  From  that  frugality  and 
perfevetanee  by  which  they  have  been  fo  much  charadierifed,  they  were  ena¬ 
bled,  though  labouring  under  the  greatefl  difficulties,  not  only  to  throw  off 
the  Spanifh  yoke,  but  to  attack  that  powerful  nation  in  the  moft  tender  parts 
by  feizing  her  rich  galleons,  and  forming  new  eftablifhments  in  Africa  and 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  at  the  expence  of  Spain,  and  thereby  becoming, 
from  a  defpicable  province,  a  moft  powerful  and  formidable  enemy.  Equally 
wonderful  was  the  rife  of  their  military  and  marine  eftablifhments,  maintaining, 
during  their  celebrated  contention  with  Lewis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  not  lefs  than  1 50,000  men,  and  upwards  of  eighty  (hips  of  the  line. 
But  a  fpirit  of  frugality  being  now  lefs  univerfal  among  them,  the  rich  traders- 
and  merchants  begin  to  approximate  to  the  luxuries  of  Englifh  and  French 
dreffing  and  living j  and  their  nobility  and  high  magiftrates,  who  have  retired 
from  trade,  rival  thofe  of  ony  other  part  of  Europe  in  their  table,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  equipages. 

The  diverfions  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from  thofe  of  the  Englifh, 
who  feemed  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  neatnefs  of  their  drinking- 
booths,  skittle,  and  other  grounds,  and  fmall  pieces  of  water,  which  form  the 
amufemeBts  of  the  middling  ranks,  not  to  mention  their  hand  organs,  and 
other  mufical  inventions.  They  are  the  beft  skaters  upon  the  ice  in  the  world. 
It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  crowds  in  a  hard  froft  upon  the  ice,  and  the  great 
dexterity  both  of  men  and  women  in  darting  along,  or  rather  flying  with  in¬ 
conceivable  velocity. 

Dress  ]  Their drefs  formerly  was  noted  for  the  large  breeches  of  the 
men ;  and  the  jerkins,  plain  mobs,  ffiort  petticoats,  and  other  oddities 
of  the  women j  all  which,  added  to  the  natural  thicknefs  and  clumfinefs  of 
their  perfons,  gave  them  a  very  grotefque  appearance.  Thefe  dreffes  now 
prevail  only  among  the  lower  ranks,  and  more  particularly  amongft  the  fea*' 
faring  people. 

Religion. 3  The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Prefbyterian  and  Cal- 
vinifm  ;  none  but  Prefbyterians  are  admitted  to  any  office  or  poft  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  excepting  the  army  ;  yet  all  religions  and  fe&s  are  tolerated,  and 
have  their  refpeCtive  meetings  or  affembiies  for  public  worlhip,  among  which 
the  Papifts  and  Jews  are  very  numerous.  And,  indeed,  this  country  may  be 
confidered  as  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  benefits  arifing  to  a  nation  from  uni¬ 
verfal  toleration.  As  every  man  is  allowed  to  worfhip  God  according  to  the 
dilates  of  his  own  confcience,  perfons  of  the  moft  oppofite  opinions  live  to¬ 
gether  in  the  moft  perfect  harmony  and  peace.  No  man  in  this  republic  has 
any  reafon  to  complain  of  being  oppteffed  on  account  of  his  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  nor  any  hopes,  by  advancing  his  religion,  to  form  a  party,  or  to  break 
in  upon  the  government ;  and  therefore,  in  Holland,  men  live  together  as 
citizens  of  the  world ;  their  differences  in  opinion  make  none  in  a&e&ion, 
and  they  are  affociated  together  by  the  common  ties  of  humanity  and  bonds 
of  peace,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  with  equal  en¬ 
couragement  to  arts  and  induftry,  and  equal  freedom  of  fpceulation  and  en- 
quiry. 

Language.]'  The  natural  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  low 
Dutch,  which  is  a  corrupted  dialedt  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  of  fa- 
fhion  fpeak  Englifh  and  French.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  runs  thus  :  Onfe 
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Voder,  die  in  de  hemelin  zyn  uvuen  naam  worde  geheylight  :  nvv’loningLryl 
iome  ;  uvoe  iville  gefehiede  gelyck  in  den  hemel  zoo  oot  op  den  arden,  ous  dagel- 
icks  broot  gef  ous  heeden,  ende  vergeeft  oufe  fchulden  gelyk  oak  toy  vergeeven 
onfe  fchuldenaaren  :  ende  en  laai  ous  neit  in  verfoer  kingemaer  vtrtqfi  on  van  der 
hoojen.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Erafmus  and  Grotius,  who  were 
both  natives  of  this  country,  Hand  at  the  head  of  modern  learning,  as  Boer- 
haave  does  of  medicine,  Haerlem  difputes  the  invention  of  printing  with 
the  Germans,  and  the  magiflrates  keep  two  copies  of  a  book  intiiled  Speculum 
Salvationis,  printed  by  Kofler  in  1440;  and  the  mod  elegant  editions  of  the 
claffics  came  from  the  Dutch  prelfcs  of  Amflerdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  other  towns.  The  Dutch  have  excelled  in  co'ntroverfial  divini¬ 
ty,  which  infxnuated  itfelf  fo  much  into  the  Hate,  that  before  principles  of 
univerfal  toleration  prevailed,  it  had  aimoft  proved  fatal  to  the  government  ; 
witnefs  the  violent  difputes  about  Arminianifm,  free  will,  predeitination,  and 
the  like.  Befides  Boerhaave,  they  have  produced  excellent  writers,  in  all 
branches  of  medicine.  Gracvius  and  Burman  Hand  at  the  head  of  their  nume¬ 
rous  commentators  upon  the  dallies.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  their 
Latin  poems  and  epigrams  ;  and  latter  times  have  produced  a  Vau  Haa-en, 
who  is  poffeffed  of  l’ome  poetical  abilities,  and  about  the  year  1 747  publilhed 
poems  in  favour  of  liberty,  which  were  admired  as  rarities,  chiefly  becaufe 
their  author  was  a  Dutchman.  In  the  other  departments  of  literature,  the 
Dutch  publications  are  mechanical,  andarife  chiefly  from  their  employments, 
in  univerfities,  church,  or  Hate. 

Universities]  Thefe  are  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Harderwicke,  ■" 
and  Franeker. 

The  univerfity  of  Leyden,  which  was  founded  in  157 5,  is  the  largefl  and 
mofl  ancient  in  all  the  United  Netherlands.  Its  library,  befides  a  number  of 
printed  books,  has  two  thoufand  oriental  manuferipts,  many  of  which  are  in 
Arabic  ;  and  a  large  fphere  adapted  to  the  Copernican  fyflem,  and  mo- 
ving  by  clock-work.  Here  is  alfo  a  phyfick-garden,  and  an  anatomical 
theatre. 

The  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  in  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  was  changed 
from  a  fchool  into  an  univerfity,  in  1636  ;  but  it  has  not  all  the  privileges 
of  the  other  univerfities,  being  entirely  fubjcd.  to  the  magifirates  of  the 
city.  The  phyfic-garden  here  is  very  curious :  and  for  the  recreation 
of  the  Hudents,  on  the  eafi  fide  of  the  city  jull  without  the  gate,  is  a 
beautiful  mall,  confiding  of  feven  Hraight  walks,  two  thoufand  paces  in 
length,  regularly  planted  with  limes ;  but  that  in  the  middle  is  properly  the 
mall. 

There  are  abundance  of  youth,  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry, 
from  molt  countries  in  Europe,  at  thefe  feminaries  of  literature  ;  and  as 
every  one  may  live  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  obliged  to  be  protufe  in  his 
expences,  or  fo  much  as  quitting  his  night  gown  for  either  weeks  or  months 
together,  foreigners  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  to  be  feen  here.  The 
force  of  example  is  Hrikingly  exhibited  at  thefe  univerfities  ;  for  frugality  in 
expence,  order,  a  compofed  behaviour,  attention  to  Hudy,  and  afliduity  in  all 
things,  being  the  chara&erifiics  of  the  natives,  flrangers  who  continue 
amongH  them,  foon  adopt  their  manner  and  forms  of  living.  And  though 
the  Hudents  live  as  they  pieafe,  and  Hudy  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  think 
fit,  yet  they  are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  fobriety  anu  good  manners, 
and  the  afliduity  and  luccefs  with  which  they  apply  themfelves  to  their  flu- 
dies.  No  oaths  are  impofed,  nor  any  religious  tefls^fo  that  Roman  catho- 
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lie  parents,  and  even  Jews,  fend  their  children  here,  with  as  little  fcruple  as 
proteftants. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  prodigious  dykes,  fome  of 
natural  and  artieicial.  5  which  are  faid  to  be  feventeen  ells  in 
thicknefs,  mounds,  and  canals  conftruCled  by  the  Dutch,  to  preferve  th^ir 
country  from  thofe  dreadful  inundations  by  which  it  formerly  fuffered  fo 
much,  are  ftupendous,  and  hardly  to  be  equalled.  A  done  quarry  near 
Maeflricht,  under  a  hill  is  worked  in  to  a  kind  of  fubterraneous!palace,  fup- 
ported  by  pillars  twenty  feet  high.  The  ftadthoufe  of  Amfterdam  is  perhaps 
the  beft  building  of  that  kind  in  the  world  :  it  ftands  upon  13,659  large 
piles,  driven  into  the  ground  ;  and  the  infide  is  equally  convenient  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  Several  mufeums,  containing  antiquities  and  curiofities,  artificial 
and  natural,  are  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ;  fuch  as  the  effigies  of  a  peafant  of  Ruffia, 
who  fwallowed  a  knife  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  faid  to  have  lived  eight 
years  after  it  was  taken  out  of  his  flomach  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  feems  to  be 
doubtful.  A  fhirt  made  of  the  entrails  of  a  man,  Two  Egyptian  mummies, 
being  the  bodies  of  two  princes  of  great  antiquity.  All  the  mutcles  and 
tendons  of  the  human  body  cuiioufly  fet  up,  by  profeffor  Stalpert  Vander 
Weil. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edifices,  7  Amfterdam,  which  is  built 
public  and  private.  5  upon  piles  of  wood,  is  thought 

to  contain  241,000  people,  and  to  be,  the  next  to  London,  the  mod  com¬ 
mercial  city  of  the  world.  Its  conveniencies  for  commerce,  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  public  works,  are  almoft,  beyond  defeription.  In  this,  and  all  other 
cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  beauty  of  the  canals,  and  walks  under 
trees  planted  on  their  borders,  are  admirable  ;  but  above  all,  w'e  are  flruck 
with  the  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  that  is  every  where  obferved  within  doors. 
This  city,  however,  labours  under  two  great  difadvantages  ;  bad  air,  and  the 
want  of  frelh  wholefome  water,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  preferve  the 
rain  water  in  refervoirs.  Rotterdam  is  next  to  Amfterdam  for  commerce 
and  wealth  ;  its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  56,000.  The  Hague,  though 
but  a  village,  is  the  feat  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  refort  of  foreign 
antbaffadors  and  ftrangers  of  all  diftindlions  who  live  in  it,  the  abundance  and 
cheapnefs  of  its  provifions,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  40,000  ;  it  is  no  place  of  trade,  but  it  has  been  for  many 
years  noted  a6  an  emporium  of  pleafure  and  politics.  Leyden  and  Utrecht 
are  fine  cities,  as  well  as  famous  for  their  univerfities.  Saaidam,  though  a 
wealthy  trading  place,  is  mentioned  here  as  the  worklhop  where  Peter  the 
Great  of  Mufcovy,  inperfon,  ferved  his  apprenticeihip  to  ftu’p  building,  and 
laboured  as  a  common  handicraft.  The  upper  part  of  Gelderland  is  fubjeA 
to  Prullia,  and  the  capital  city  Gtlder. 

Inland  navigation,  canals,  and!  The  ufual  way  of  palling  from 
manner  of  travelling  j  town  to  town  is  by  covered  boats 

called  treckfcuits,  which  are  dragged  along  the  canals  by  horfes  on  a  flow  uni¬ 
form  trot,  fo  that  paflengers  reach  the  different  towns  where  they  are  to  flop, 
precifely  at  the  appointed  inftant  of  time.  This  method  of  travelling, 
though  to  ftrangers  rather  dull,  is  extremely  convenient  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  very  cheap.  By  means  of  thofe  canals,  an  extenfive  inland  commerce 
is  net  only  carried  on  through  the  whole  country,  but  as  they  communicate 
with  the  Rhine  and  other  large  rivers,  the  productions  of  the  whole  earth 
are  Qcjiveyed  at  a  fmall  expence  into  varicus  parts  of  Germany,  and  the 
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Auftrian  and  French  Flanders.  A  treckfcuit  is  divided  into  two  diffetent 
apartments,  called  the  roof  and  the  ruim  ;  the  Bill  for  gentlemen,  and  the 
other  for  common  people,  who  may  read,  fmoke,  eat,  dtink,  or  convei  e 
with  people  of  various  nations,  dreffes,  and  languages.  Near  AmLerdani 
and  other  large  cities,  a  traveller  isaftonilhed  when  he  beholds  the  effects  o 
an  extenfive  and  flourifhing  commerce.  Here  the  canals  are  lined  for  miles 
together  with  elegant,  neat  country  houfes,  feated  in  the  mid  it  of  gardens 
and  pleafure  grounds  intermixed  with  figures,  buds,  ftatues,  temples,  See.  to 
the  very  water’s  edge.  ■  Havihg  no  objeCts  of  amufement  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  gardens,  the  families  in  fine  weather  fpend  much  of  their  time  in 
thefe  little  temples,  fmoaking,  reading,  or  viewing  the  paffengers,  to  whom 
they  appear  complaifant  and  polite. 

CoMMtRCt  and  manufactures. 3  The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  previous 
to  their  falling  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  the  confequent  revolu¬ 
tion  of  their  government,  might  be  faid  to  be  almoft  unlimited  ;  for  there 
is  fcarcely  a  manufacture  they  did  not  carry  on,  or  a  ftate  to  which  they  did 
not  trade.  In  this,  they  were  affilted  by  the  populoufnefs  of  their  country, 
the  cheapnefs  of  their  labour,  and  above  all,  by  the  water  carriage,  which, 
by  means  of  their  canals,  gives  them  advantages  beyond  all  other  nations. 
The  united  Provinces  were  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe  ;  and  goods  weie 
purchafed  here  fometimes  cheaper  than  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
produced.  The  Eaft  India  company  had  the  monopoly  of  the  fine  fpices 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  extremely  opulent  and  powerful. 
Their  capital  city  in  India  is  Batavia,  which  is  faid  to  exceed  in  magnificence, 
opulence,  and  commerce,  all  the  cities  of  Alia.  Here  the  viceroys  appeal¬ 
ed  in  greater  fplendour  than  the  ftadtholder;  and  fome  of  the  Dutch 
fubjcCts  in  Batavia  fcarcely  acknowledged  any  dependence  on  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  They  had  other  fettlements  in  India,  but  none  more 
pleafant,  healthful,  or  ufeful,  than  that  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
grand  rendezvous  of  the  fhips  of  all  nations,  outward  or  homeward  bound. 
Not  to'  mention  their  herring  and  whale  filheries,  which  they  had  cairied 
off  from  the  native  proprietors,  they  excelled  at  home  in  numberiefs  branches 
of  trade ;  luch  as  their  pottery,  tobacco-pipes,  delf-ware,  finely  refined 
fait:  their  oil  mills,  and  iiarch  manufactures;  their  hemp,  and  fine  paper 
manufactures  ;  their  fine  linen  and  table  damafks  ;  their  fawmills  for  timber, 
either  for  (hipping  or  houfes, in  immenfe  quantities  ;  their  great  fugar-baking  ; 
their  vaft  woollen,  cotton,  and  lilk  manufactures ;  wax-bleaching  ;  leather 
drefiing  :  the  great  quantity  of  coin  and  fpecie,  affilted  by  their  bariks, 
efpecialiy  by  that  of  Amfterdam  ;  their  Eaft  India  trade  ;  and  their  general 
induftry  and  frugality.  But  fince  their  connection  with  France,  every  thing 
has  fuffered  a  melancholy  reverfe.  The  rich  inhabitants  have  cither  been 
plundered  or  forced  to  leek  an  afylum  in  foreign  countries,  they  have  been 
llripped  of  almoft  all  their  rich  and  invaluable  poffeflions  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  their  trade  has  been  ruined,  and  their  confequence  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  and  maritime  people  totally  annihilated.  When  Lewis  XiV.  invaded 
Holland  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  the  Dutch  made  fome  difpofitions  to 
fhip  thtmfelves  off  to  their  fettlements  in  India  ;  fo  great  was  their  averfion 
to  the  French  government.  Had  they  poffeffed  the  fame. aver  fion  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  more  powerful,,  and  infinitely  more  mifehievous  ;  had  they  polieffed  a 
portion  of  that  genuine  patriotifm  and  love  of  liberty  which  infpired  their 
anceftors,  they  had  ftill  been  happy. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe,  the  capital  is  the  Eaft 
India,  incorporated  in  160Z,  by  which  formerly  the  Dutch  acquired  im- 
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inenfe  wealth,  divided  forty  per  cent,  and  fometimes  fixty,  about  the 
year  1660  ;  at  prefent  the  dividends  are  much  reduced;  but  in  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  years,  the  proprietors  on  an  average,  one  year  with  another, 
divided  fomewhat  above  twenty  four  per  cent.  But  the  Dutch  Welt  India 
company,  the  fame  year  divided  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  This 
company  was  incorporated  in  1621.  The  bank  of  Amfterdam  is  thought  to 
be  inexhauftibly  rich,  and  is  under  an  excellent  direction  ;  it  is  faid  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  to  contain  the  greateft  treafure,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
that  is  known  any  where  in  the  world.  What  may  feem  a  paradox  is,  that 
this  bank  is  fo  far  from  paying  any  intereft,  that  the  money  in  it  is  worth  fome¬ 
what  more  than  the  current  cafh  is,  in  common  payments.  Mr.  Anderfoq 
luppofes,  that  the  cafh  bullion,  and  pawned  jewels  in  this  baqk,  which  arc 
kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  iladthoufe,  amount  to  thirty-fix  (though  others  fay 
•only  to  thirty)  millions  fterlirig. 

Constitution  and  government. 3  France  like  another  dellroying 
angel  has  fo  disjointed  and  broken  the  whole  fyltem  of  Europe,  and  over¬ 
thrown  fo  many  of  its  ancient  governments,  that  it  may  feem  prepofterous 
to  fpend  time  in  delcribing  what  no  longer  exifts;  but  as  it  is  impollible  to 
underhand  the  hiltory  of  Europe  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  its  ancient 
governments  and  laws,  and  as  the  erections  made  upon  the  ruins  of  its  former 
eftablifhments,  are  built  upon  a  iyftem  which  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  deftru&ive 
of  every  principle  that  gives  coherrence  and  firmnefs  to  fociety  ;  the  horrors 
of  W3r,  moreover,  Hill  continuing  to  rage  and  rendering  the  itate  of  Europe 
•every  day  more  unfettled  and  difaftrous ;  we  fhall  continue  to  deferibe  the 
conftitutions  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  fuch  as  they  were  before 
the  revolution  in  France,  leaving  it  to  the  future  hiftorian  who  fhall  have  the 
good  fortune  to  fee  a  period  put  to  the  calamities  of  Europe  to  deferibe  the 
flate  of  tranquillity  and  permanent  fecurity  upon  which  it  may  ultimately 
fettle. 

The  former  conftitution  of  the  United  Provinces  was  very  intricate  ;  for 
though  they  fubfifted  in  a  common  confederacy, yet  each  province  had  an  inter¬ 
nal  government  or  conftitution  independent  of  the  others :  this  government  was 
called  the  Jlates  of  that  province  ;  and  the  delegates  from  them  formed  the 
jlates  general,  in  whom  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  confederacy  was  vefted ; 
but  though  a  province  fhould  fend  two  or  more  delegates,  yet  fuch  province 
bad  no  more  than  one  voice  in  every  refolution  ;  and  before  that  refolution 
could  have  the  force  of  a  law,  it  was  approved  of  by  every  province,  and  by 
every  city  and  republic  in  that  province.  This  formality  in  times  of  great 
danger  and  emergency  had  been  fet  afide.  Every  refolution  of  the  ftates  of 
a  particular  province  was  carried  unanimoufly. 

The  council  ufjlate  confifted  likewife  of  deputies  from  the  feveral  provinces : 
but  its  conftitution  was  different  from  that  of  the  ftates-general ;  it  was  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  perfons,  whereof  Guelderland  fent  two  ;  Holland,  three  ; 
Zealand,  two  ;  Utrecht,  two  ;  Frielland,  one ;  Overyffel,  one ;  and  Gro¬ 
ningen,  one,  Thefe  deputies,  however,  did  not  vote  provincially,  but  per- 
fonally.  Their  bullnefs  was  to  prepare  eftimates,  and  ways  and  means  for 
railing  the  revenue,  as  well  as  other  matters  that  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
ftates  general.  The  States  of  the  provinces  were  ftiled  “  Noble  and  Mighty 
“  Lords,  but  thofe  of  Holland,  “  Noble  and  Moft  Mighty  Lords,”  and  the 
Hates  general,  “  High  and  Mighty  Lords,”  or,  “  The  Lords  the  States- 
“  general  of  the  United  Netherlands  or,  “  Their  High  Mightineffes.’' 
Subordinate  to  thefe  two  bodies,  was  the  chamber  of  accounts,  which  was 
likewife  compofed  of  provincial  deputies, who  audited  all  public  accounts.  The 
admiralty  formed  a  feparatc  beard,  and  the  executive  part  of  it  was  committed 
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tt>  five  colleges  in  the  three  maritime  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Friefland.  In  Holland  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  cither  in  chafing 
their  reprefentatives  or  their  magiftrates.  In  Amfterdam,  which  took  the 
lead  in  all  public  deliberations,  the  magistracy  was  lodged  in  thirty-fix  fenators, 
who  were  chofen  for  life  ;  and  every  vacancy  among  them  was  filled  up  by  the 
furvivors.  The  fame  fenate  alfo  eledted  the  deputies  to  reprefent  the  cities 
in  the  province  of  Holland. 

In  the  year  1 747 »  the  ftadtholderlhip  of  the  United  provinces  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  male  and  female  reprefentatives  of  the  family  of 
Orange.  This  office  in  a  manner  fuperfededthe  conltitution  already  defcrib- 
ed.  The  ftadtholder  was  prefiaent  of  the  Hates  of  every  province  and  city. 
By  this  he  had  the  moulding  of  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates-general,  though 
he  had  no  voice  in  it  ;  in  fhort,  though  he  had  not  the  title  he  had  more 
real  power  and  authority  than  fome  kings ;  for  befides  the  influence  and 
revenue  he  derived  from  the  ftadtholderlhip,  he  had  feveral  principalities  and 
large  eftates  of  his  own.  The  prefent  ftadtholder  is  William  V.  prince  of 
Orange  and  Naflau,  fon  of  the  late  ftadtholder  William  Charles,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Anne,  princefs  royal  of  Great  Britain,  and  died  1751.  After  the 
French  entered  Holland,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  whoie  country  mull 
fall  under  their  power,  he, on  the  19th  January  1795,  embarked  from  Sche- 
veling  in  an  open  boat  with  only  three  men  to  navigate  her,  and  arrived  fafe 
at  Harwich. 

Though  Holland  was  a  republic,  yet  its  government  was  far  from  being  of 
the  popular  kind  ;  nor  did  the  people  enjoy  that  degree  of  liberty  which 
might  at  firft  view  be  apprehended.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  an  oligarchy  than 
a  commonwealth  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  not  fuffered  to  nave  the 
lead  (hare  in  any  part  of  the  government,  not  even  in  the  choice  of  the  depu¬ 
ties.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  very  few  perfonsin  this  date  dared  to  fpeak 
tbeirreal  fentiments  freely ;  and  they  were  generally  educated  in  principles 
fo  extremely  cautious,  that  they  could  not  lelinquilh  them  when  they  entered 
more  into  public  life. 

With  refpeft  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  this  country  every  province 
had  its  tribunal,  to  which,  except  in  criminal  caufes,  appeals  lay  from  the  pet¬ 
ty  and  county  courts  j  and  it  is  faid  that  juftice  was  no  where  diftributed  with 
more  impartiality. 

Revenues.]  The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  proportioned  their 
taxes  according  to  the  abilities  of  each  province  or  city.  Thofe  taxes  confifted 
of  an  almoft  general  excife,  a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  and  hearth-money  ;  fo  that 
the  public  revenue  amounted  annually  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  fterling. 
The  province  of  Holland  payed  neatly  half  of  this  revenue.  The  following 
fe  the  rate  at  which  each  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  faid  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  public  expence. 


Qf  every  million  of  ducats  the  province  of  Holland  contributed 


Zealand 

Frieftaud  . 

Utrecht 

Groningen 

• 

Guelderland 

Overyflel  > 

420, OCC* 
I30,0C0 
1  70,000 
8  5 ,000 
75,000 
70,000 
50,000 


Of  the  420,000  ducats  paid  by  the  province  cf  Holland,  the  city  of  Am- 
£erdam  furniffied  upwards  of  320,000.  The  taxes  in  thefe  province*  were  fo 

heavy, 
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heavy,  and  fo  many,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon  a  certain  author  afferts 
that  the  only  thing  which  had  efcaped  taxation  there  was  the  air  they  breathed. 
But  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the  duties  on  goods  and  merchandife 
were  exceedingly  low.  Holland,  before  the  breach  with  England,  was  in  a 
very  flourifhing  condition.  The  immenfe  fums  in  the  Britilh  funds  have 
given  reafon  for  fome  people  to  imagine  that  Holland  laboured  under  heavy 
debts ;  but  the  chief  reafon  was,  that  the  ftates  only  paid  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  filtered  for  money. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  number  of  land  forces  in  the 
United  Provinces  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  amounted  to  about/  forty  thou- 
fand  ;  twenty-five  thoufaftd  of  whom  l'erved  in  garrifons ;  many  of  them  were 
Scots  and  Swifs ;  and  in  time  of  war  they  hired  whole  regiments  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  chief  command  of  the  army  was  veiled  in  the  ftadtholder,  under 
whom  was  the  field  marlhal-general.  The  marine  forces  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  ufed  to  be  very  great,  and  they  formerly  fitted  out  very  formidable 
fleets  :  but  fince  that  period  their  navy  has  been  much  negledled.  In  the 
prefent  war  fince  they  made  a  common  caufe  with  France,  the  capture  of 
one  fleet  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  another  on  their  own  coall  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Duncan,  and  a  third  which  furrendered  to  admiral  Mitchel  in  the  Texel, 
has  almoft  annihilated  their  naval  power. 

Order  of  teutonic  knights.]  Thiswasone  of  the  mod  powerful 
as  well  as  ancient  orders  in  Europe,  now  divided  into  two  branches ;  the 
firft  for  papifts,  and  the  fecond  branch  for  proteftants.  This  branch  has 
a  houfe  at  Utrecht,  where  they  tranfaft  their  bufinefs.  The  nobles  of  Hol¬ 
land,  if  they  propofe  a  fon  to  be  a  knight,  enter  his  name  in  the  regifter, 
and  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  maintained  by  the  or¬ 
der,  and  the  candidate  fucceeds  in  rotation,  if  he  brings  with  him  proof  of 
his  nobility  for  four  generations  on  the  father’s  and  mother’s  fide.  The  en- 
fign  is  a  crofs  pattie,  enamelled  white,  furmounted  with  another,  black  ; 
above  the  crofs  is  a  ball  twilled,  white  and  black.  It  is  worn  pendent  to  a 
broad  black  watered  ribband,  which  is  worn  about  the  neck.  I  he  fame 
crofs  is  embroidered  on  the  left  breall  of  the  upper  garment  of  each  knight. 

Arms.]  The  enfigns  armorial  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  the 
States  of  Holland,  are,  Or,  a  lion,  gules,  holding  with  one  paw  a  cutlafs, 
and  with  the  other  a  bundle  of  feven  arrows  clofe  bound  together,  in  allufion 
to  the  feven  confederate  provinces,  with  the  following  motto,  Concordia  res 
farva  crefcunt. 

History.]  See  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

William  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  Naffau,  Hereditary  Stadtholder 
Captain-general  and  Admiral  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  knight 
of  the  Garter,  was  born  March  i_gth,  1748,  married  in  1767,  the  princefs 
Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina  of  Prufiia,  born  in  1 75 1  ;  by  whom  he  has 
iffue. 

1.  Frederica-Louifa-Wilhelmina,  born  Nov.  28,  1770;  married  to  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Brunfwick. 

2.  William-Frederic,  hereditary  Prince,  born  Aug.  2,  1772  ;  married 
Odl.  1,  1791,  to  Princefs  Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina  of  Prufiia. 

3.  William- George-Frederic,  born  Feb.  15,  1774. 

The  Stadtholder  hath  one  filler,  Wilhelmina-Carolina,  born  1743,  and 
married  to  the  Prince  of  Naflfiu  Wielburgh. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  200 1  •  7.49  and  5 2  North  latitude 

Breadth  200  J  6  Ween  J  .2  and  7  Eaft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  T)  OUNDED  by  the  United  Provinces  on  the  North;  by 
JJ  Germany,  Eaft;  by  Lorrain,  Champaign,  and  Picardy, 
in  France,  South  ;  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  the  Englilh  fea, 
Weft. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  different  powers,  the  Auftrians,  French, 
and  Dutch,  we  (hall  be  more  particular  in  diftinguiihing  the  provinces  and 
towns  belonging  to  each  ftate. 


Subdivifions. 


I.  Dutch  Brabant  — 


<! 


}n. 


2.  Auftrian  Brabant 


1.  Provinces  of  BRABANT. 

Chief  Towns. 
Boifleduc 
Breda 

Bergen-op-Zoom 
Grave,  N.  E. 

!  In  w. 

[_  Steenbergen.  j 

]  f  Bruffels,  E.  Ion.  4.  deg.  6. 
I  I  6  min.  N.  lat.  jo-50 
—  ^  Louvain  1 

j  j  Vilvorden  >  in  the  middle. 

J  ^Landen  j 


} 


S.q  M. 

1374 

1892 


'2.  ANTWERP ;  and,  3.  MALINES,  are  provinces  independent  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  though  furrounded  by  it,  and  fubjedt  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 


Chief  Towns 


4.  Province  of  LIMBURG,  S.  E. 

7  f  Limburg,  E.  Ion.  65.  N. 
!  j  lat.  50.  37.  fubj.  to  Auftria. 
!  j  Maeftricht 
f  ‘  Dalem 


} 


(fubj.  to  the  I 
,  or  f  Dutch.  j 


Auftrian  Luxemburg 
French  Luxemburg 


Fauquemont 

Valkenburg 


Province  of  LUXEMBURG. 

H Luxemburg,  E.  Ion.  6-8.  N.lat. 
49-  45- 

HThionville  7 
Montmedy  3 
3P 


312 


300 


S.  E. 


2408 
292 
6.  Pro- 
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6.  Province  of  NAMUR,  in  the  middle,  fubjedl  to  Auftria 


Subdivificms. 
Chief  Towns 


Auftrian  Hainault 


French  Hainault 


Subjedi  to  France 


Subjeft  to  France 


Dutch  Flanders 


Auftrian  Flanders 


French  Flanders 


Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 

H  Namur,  on  the  Sambre  and  Maefe, 

E.  Ion.  4-50.  lat.  50-30. 

Charleroy  on  the  Sambre. 


1 


435 


Province  of  HAINAULT. 

'  Mons,  E.  Ion.  3-33.  N. . 
50-3°. 


Enguin 

Valenciennes 

Rouchain 

Conde 

Landrecy 


}  }  ««• 

|  s.  w.  | 


8.  Province  of  CAMBRESIS. 

HCambray,  E.  of  Arras,  rE.  Ion. 
3-15.  N.  lat.  50-15. 
Crevecoeur,  S.  of  Canabray. 


} 


800 


15© 


_  f 

1 


Province  of  ARTOIS. 

")  f  Arras,  S.  W.  on  the  Scarpe,  E." 
long.  2—5.  N.  lat.  50-20. 

St .  Omer,  £.  of  Boulogne 
.Aire,  S.  of  St.  Omer  j>  99<i 

St.  Venant,  E.  of  Aire 
Bethune,  S.  E.  of  Aire 
^Terouen,  S.  of  St.  Omer  J 


to.  Province  of  FLANDERS, 
f  Sluys,  N. 

)  Axel,  N. 

~  1  Hulft,  N. 

(  Sas  van  Ghent,  N. 

/  Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt,  E.  Ion. 
3-36.  N.  lat.  51. 

Bruges  1 

Oftend  >•  N.  W.  near  the  fea. 
Newport  J 

^  Oudenard  on  the  Scheldt. 

Courtray  7  .e  t  ■ 

/  >  on  the  Lis 
Dixmude^ 

Yprcs,  N.  of  Lifle 

Tournay  on  the  Scheldt 

Menin  on  the  Lis. 

'  Lille,  W.  of  Tournay 

Dunkirk  on  the  coaft  E.  of  Calais 

Doua.y,  W.  of  Arras 

Mardike,  W.  of  Dunkirk 

St.  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennee 

_  Gravelin,  E.  of  Calais. 


} 


280 
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Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  thecoaft  of 
Flanders,  is  bad  5  but  that  in  the  interior  parts  is  more  healthful,  and  the  feafona 
more  fettled,  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  than  they  are  in  England.  The 
foil  and  its  produce  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn  and  fruits.  They  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  pallure ;  and  Flanders  itfelf  has  been  reckoned  the  granayy  of 
Jfrance  and  Germany,  and  fometitr.es  of  England.  The  molt  barren  parts 
for  corn  rear  far  more  profitable  crops  of  flax,  which  is  here  cultivated  to 
great  perfection.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Aullrian  Netherlands,  by  the  ctd. 
ture,  commerce  and  indudry  of  the  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  richeft  and 
mod  beautiful  fpot  in  Europe,  whether  we  regard  the  variety  of  its  manu¬ 
factures,  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  its  cities,  the  pleafantnefs  of  its  roads 
and  villages,  or  the  fertility  of  its  land.  If  it  has  fallen  off  in  latter  times,  it 
is  owing  partly  to  the  negleCt  of  its  government,  but  chiefly  to  its  vicinity  to 
England  and  Holland ;  but  it  i3  dill  a  mod  defireable  and  agreeable  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  few  or  no  mountains  in  the  Netherlands :  Flanders  is  a  flat 
country,  fcarcely  a  Angle  hill  in  it.  Brabant,  and  the  red  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  confid  of  little  hills  and  vallies,  woods,  inclofed  grounds,  and  Cham¬ 
paign  fields. 

Rivers  and  canals.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  Sambre, 
Demer,  Dyle,  Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  Ruppel,  Scheldt,  Lis,  Scarpe,  Deule, 
and  Dender.  The  principal  canals  are  thofe  of  Bruffels,  Ghent  and 
Odend. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  brimftone, 
are  found  in  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  as  are  fome  marble  quarries;  and 
in  the  province  of  Namur  there  are  coal-pits,  and  a  fpecies  of  bituminous  fat 
earth  proper  for  fuel,  with  great  plenty  of  foffile  nitre. 

Inhabitants,  population,  man  ?  The  Flemings  (for  fo  the  inha- 

nkrs,  customs,  and  diversions.  J  bitants  of  Flanders  and  the  Audri- 
an  Low  Countries  are  generally  called)  are  thought  to  be  a  heavy,  blunt, 
boned  people  ;  but  their  manners  are  fomewhat  indelicate.  Formerly  they 
were  known  to  fight  defperately  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  at  prefent  they 
make  no  great  figure.  The  Audrian  Netherlands  are  extremely  populous  ; 
but  authors  differ  as  to  their  numbers.  Perhaps  we  may  fix  them  at  a  me¬ 
dium  at  a  million  and  a  half.  They  are  ignorant,  and  fond  of  religious  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  pageants.  Their  other  diveifion3  are  the  fame  with  thole  of  the 
peafants  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  language.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  French  Flanders  are 
mere  French  men  and  women  in  both  thefe  particulars.  The  Flemings,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Holland,  drefs  like  the  Dutch  boors,  and  their  language  is 
the  fame  ;  but  the  better  fort  of  the  people  fpeak  French,  and  drefs  in  the 
fame  tafte. 

Religion.]  The  edablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Roman  catholic  but  pro- 
tedants,  and  other  lefts,  are  not  molelted. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbifhoprics are  Cambray, 
Malines  or  Machlin  ;  the  biihoprics,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Arrae,  Ypres, 
Tournay,  St.  Omer,  Namur,  and  Ruremonde. 

Learning,  learned  men,?  The  focieties  of  Jefuits  formerly  pro- 
and  artists.  J  duced  the  mod  learned  men  in  the  Auf- 

trian  Low  Countries,  in  which  they  had  many  comfortable  fettlements. 
Works  of  theology,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law,  Latin  poems  and  plays  were 
their  chief  productions.  Strada  is  an  elegant  hidorian  and  poet.  The  Fle- 
mifh  painters  and  fculptors  have  great  merit,  and  form  a  fchool  by  them* 
felyes.  The  works  of  Rubens  aud  Vandyke  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 

£  P  2  Fiamingo, 
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Fiamingo,  or  the  Flemings  models  for  heads,  particularly  thofe  of  children, 
have  never  yet  been  equalled  ;  and  the  Flemings  formerly  engroffed  tapeftry- 
weaving  to  themfelves. 

Universities.]  Louvain,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  St.  Omer.  The  firft 
was  founded  in  1426,  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant,  and  enjoys  great  privi¬ 
leges.  By  a  grant  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  this  univerfity  has  the  privilege  of  pre- 
fenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the  Netherlands,  which  right  they  enjoy,  except 
in  Holland. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  1  Some  Roman  monuments  of  tern* 
natural  and  artificial.  J  pies  and  other  buildings  are  to  be 
found  in  thefe  provinces.  Many  curious  bells,  churches,  and  the  like,  ancient 
and  modern,  are  alfo  found  here  ;  and  the  magnificent  old  edifices  of  every 
kind,  feen  through  all  their  cities,  give  evidences  of  their  former  grandeur. 
In  1607,  fome  labourers  found  1600  gold  coins,  and  ancient  medals  of  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 

Cities.]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large  volumes  publiftied  by 
different  authors,  but  in  times  when  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  were  far  more, 
flourifhing  than  now.  The  walls  of  Ghent,  formerly  the  capital  of  Flanders, 
and  celebrated  for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  contained  the  circuit  of 
ten  miles  ;  but  it  is  now  unoccupied,  and  great  part  of  it  in  a  manner  a  void. 
Bruges,  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  trade  and  manufactures,  but  above  all, 
for  its  fine  canals,  is  now  dwindled  into  an  inconfiderable  place.  Oftend  is 
a  tolerable  convenient  harbour  for  traders ;  and  foon  after  the  laft  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  became  more  opulent  and  populous. 
In  1781  it  was  vifited  by  the  emperor,  who  granted  to  it  many  privi¬ 
leges  and  franchifes,  and  the  free  exercife  of  the  proteftant  rehgion.  As  to 
Ypres,  it  is  only  a  ftrong  garrifon  town.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Charle- 
roy  and  Namur. 

Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  Auftrian  Brabant,  inftead  of  its  flourifhing 
manufactures  and  places  of  trade,  now  contains  pretty  gardens,  walks,  and 
arbours.  Brufiels  retains  fomewhat  of  its  ancient  manufactures  ;  and  being 
the  refidence  of  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  it  is 
a  populous,  lively  place.  Antwerp,  once  the  emporium  of  the  European 
continent,  is  now  reduced  to  be  a  tapeftry  and  thread  lace  (hop,  with  the 
houfe  of  fome  bankers,  jewellers,  and  painters  adjoining.  One  of  the  firft 
exploits  of  the  Dutch,  foon  after  they  threw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  was  to  ruin 
at  once  the  commerce  of  Antwerp,  by  finking  vefiels,  loaded  with  ftone,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ;  thus  (hutting  up  the  entrance  of  that  river  to  (Flips 
of  large  burden.  This  w’as  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Antwerp  had 
been  their  friends  and  fellow  fufferers  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  but  they  forefaw 
that  the  profperity  of  their  own  commerce  was  at  flake. 

It  maybe  obferved  here,  that  every  gentleman’s  houfe  is  a  caftle  or  cha¬ 
teau  ;  and  that  there  are  more  ftrong  towns  in  the  Netherlands  than  in  all 
the  reft  of  Europe ;  but  fince  the  decline  of  their  trade,  by  the  rife  of  the 
Englifti  and  Dutch,  thefe  towns  are  confiderably  diminifhed  in  fize,  and 
whole  flreets,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  are  in  appearance  uninhabited.  In 
the  Netherlands,  provifions  are  extremely  good  and  cheap.  A  firanger  may 
dine  in  Brufiels,  on  feven  or  eight  difhes  of  meat,  forlefs  than  a  (hilling  Eng¬ 
lifti.  Travelling  is  fafe,  reafonable  and  delightful  in  this  luxurious  country. 
The  roads  are  generally  a  broad  caufeway  and  run  for  fome  miles  in  a 
ftraight  line,  till  they  terminate  with  the  view  of  fome  noble  buildings.  At 
Caflel,  in  the  French  Netherlands,  may  be  feen  thirty-two  towns,  itlelf  being 
on  a  hill. 
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„  Commerce  and  manufactures.}  The  chief  manufaflures  of  the 
Frefich  and  Auftrian  Netherlands,  are  their  beautiful  linens  and  laces  ;  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  boafted  improvements  of  their  neighbours,  they 
are  yet  unrivalled  ;  particularly  in  that  fpecies  called  cambrics,  from  Cam- 
bray,  the  chief  place  of  its  manufacture.  Thefe  manufactures  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  their  commerce. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are 
ftill  conlldered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  Archducal  houfe,  as 
being  fovereign  of  the  whole,  is  the  foie  direCtor  and  fummoning  prince. 
This  circle  contributes  its  (hare  to  the  imports  of  the  empire,  and  fends  an 
envoy  to  the  diet,  but  is  not  fubjeCl  to  the  j  udicatories  of  the  empire.  It 
is  under  a  governor  general,  appointed  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  who  is  at 
prefent  the  archduehefs  Chriftiania,  filler  to  the  late  emperor  Jofeph  II.  and 
her  hufband  the  duke  of  Saxe  Tefchen.  The  farce  of  an  aficmbly,  or  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  each  province,  is  ftill  kept  up,  and  conlills  of  the  clergy,  nobility, 
and  deputies  of  towns,  who  meet  at  Bruffds.  Each  province  claims  particular 
privileges,  but  they  are  of  very  little  effeCt  ;  and  the  governor  feldom  or 
never  finds  any  refinance  to  the  will  of  his  court.  Every  province  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  governor,  lubjeCt  to  the  regent :  and  caufts  are  here  decided  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

After  what  we  have  already  p  re  mi  fed  .pirn?,  478,  it  may  be  reckoned  almoft 
necdlefs  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  defeription  of  the  conftitution  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  is  only  applicable  to  their  fituation 
when  fubjeCt  to  the  emperor,  they  are  now  annexed  to  France,  and  make  a 
part  of  her  territories 

Revenues.]  Thefe  rife  from  the demefne  lands  and  cuftoms:  but  fo  much 
is  the  trade  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders  now  reduced,  that  they  are  faid  not  to 
defray  the  expence  of  their  government  ;  but  by  the  late  reduction  of  the 
garrifon,thrs  is  now  altered.  The  French  Netherlands  bring  in  a  contiderable 
revenue  to  the  nation. 

Military  strength  ]  The  troops  maintained  here  by  the  emperor 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  frontier  garrifons.  Though,  by  the  barrier 
treaty,  the  Aullrians  were  obliged  to  maintain  three  fifths  of  thofe  garrifons, 
and  the  Dutch  two  ;  yet  both  of  them  were  miferably  deficient  in  their 
quotas,  the  whole  requiring  at  leaft  30,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war  above 
1 0,000  more.  But  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  demoliflied  the  fortifications  of 
moft  of  the  places,  and  rendered  the  garrifons  ufelefs. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  Flanders  are,  or,  a  lion  fable,  langued  gules. 

H.  story  ]  The  feventeen  provinces,  and  that  part  of  Germany  which 
lies  weft  of  the  Rhine,  was  called  Bclgica  Gallia  by  the  Romans.  About 
a  century  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  t lie  Battce  removed  from  Hefle  to  the 
rnarfhy  country  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Masfe,  they'  gave  the  name 
of  Batavia  to  their  new  country .  Generous  and  brave,  the  Batavians  were 
treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  refpeCt,  being  exempted  from  tribute, 
governed  by  tliir  own  laws,  and  obliged  only  to  perform  military  fervices. 

Upon  the  decline  of  that  empire,  the  Goths,  and  northern  people,  pof- 
fetTed  themlelvesol  thefe  provinces  hrft,  as  they  palled  through  them  in  their 
way  to  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  afterwards  being 
ereCted  into  fmall  governments, the  heads  of  which  were  defpotic  within  their 
own  dominions.  Batavia  and  Holland  became  independent  on  Germany, to 
which  it  had  been  united  under  one  of  the  grandfons  of  Charlemagne,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century,  when  the  fupreme  authority  was  lodged  in 
the  three  united  powers,  of  a  count,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Towns.  Atlaft. 
they  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  anno,  1433. 
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The  emperor  Charles  V.  the  heir  of  that  family, transferred  them, in  the  year 
1477, to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  ranked  them  as  part  of  the  empire, under 
the  title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  The  tyranny  of  his  fon  Philip  II.  who 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  made  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  throw  off 
his  yoke,  which  occafioneda  general  infurredf  ion.  The  counts  Hoorn,  and 
Egmont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  appearing  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Luther’s 
reformation  gaining  ground  about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  hi'3 
difciples  were  forced  by  perfecution  to  join  the  maiecantents.  Whereupon 
king  Philip  introduced  a  kind  of  inquifition,  which  from  the  inhumanity  of 
its  proceedings,  was  called  the  “  Council  of  blood;”  in  order  to  fupprefs 
them  ;  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that  court,  befides  thofe 
that  perifhed  by  the  fword.  Count  Hoorn  aud  count  Egmont  were  taken 
and  beheaded  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  they  eledled  to  be  tlreir 
Stadtholder,  retiring  into  Holland,  that  and  the  adjacent  provinces  entered 
into  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  '1579.  And 
though  thefe  revolters  at  firft  were  thought  fo  dcfpicable  as  to  be  termed  JBeg- 
garsby  their  tyrants, their  perfeverance  and  courage  were  fuch, under  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  afintance  afforded  them  by  queen  Elizabeth, both  in  troops 
and  money,  that  they  forced  the  crown  of  Spain  to  declare  them  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  year  1609,  and  afterwards  they  were  acknowledged  by  all  Europe 
to  be  an  independent  ftate,  under  the  title  of  The  United  Provinces. 
By  their  fea  wars  with  England,  under  the  Commonwealth,  Cromwell,  and 
Charles  II.  they  juftly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  formidable  naval  power. 
When  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  for  fome  ages  ruled  over  Germany,  Spain, 
and  part  of  Italy,  with  which  they  afterwards  continued  to  carry  on  bloody 
wars,  was  become  no  longer  formidable;  and  when  the  public  jealoufy  was  di¬ 
rected  againft  that  of  Bourbon, which  was  favoured  by  the  government  of  Hol¬ 
land,  who  had  difpoffeffed  the  prince  of  Orange  of  the  ftadtholderfhip  ; 
the  fpirit  of  the  people  was  fuch,  that  they  revived  it  in  the  perfon  of  the 
prince,  who  was  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  during 
his  reign,  and  that  of  queen  Anne,  thev  were  principals  in  the  grand  con¬ 
federacy  againft  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France. 

Their  conduit  towards  England  in  the  wars  of  1742  an^  1 75  ^  has  been 
difeuffed  in  the  hiftory  of  that  couutry,  as  alfo  the  occurrences  which  led  to  a 
rupture  between  them  and  the  Englifh  in  the  year  1780.  As  it  was  urged, 
that  they  refufed  to  fulfil  the  treaties  which  fubfilied  between  them  and 
Great  Britain,  fo  all  the  treaties  which  bound  Great  Britain  to  them  were  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void,  as  if  none  had  ever  exifted.  By  the  war,  their  trade  dif¬ 
fered  conftderably,  but  Negapatnsm,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  the  only  place  not 
reftored  fo  them  the  by  late  peace. 

Probably',  to  their  fcpai-ation  from  Great  Britain,  may  be  attributed  the 
late  difference  between  the  States  General  and  the  late  emperor  Jofeph  II. 
who,  from  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  feveral  of  the  European  powers,  ftemed 
to  have  a  favourable  opportunity  of  accomplifhing  bis  ambitious  deficits. 
In  the  year  1781,  he  had  been  allowed  to  demobfh  the  Dutch  barrier  ;n  hts 
dominions  for  which  they  had  contended  fo  defperately  in  the  time  of  queen 
Anne,  and  he  now  feemed  willing  to  encroach  upon  their  territories.  A 
conference  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  refpedtive  nations  was  pro- 
pofed  to  the  ftates  ;  but  before  this  could  take  place,  he  began  to  commit 
fome  acts  of  hoftihty,  and  extend  his  dominions  a  little  by  way  of  prelimi¬ 
nary.  Two  fmall  forts,  St.  Donat,  and  St.  Paul,  were  feized  upon,  as  well 
as  fome  part  of  the  marfhes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sluys.  A  formal 
(demand  was  theq  made  of  a  fiec  navigation  beyond  fort  Lillo,  as  far  as  the 

land 
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land  of  Saftingen,  fome  miles  up  the  Scheldt  ;  and  it  was  infilled  on  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  enfuing  conferences,  that  the  guard  Ihip  which  had 
ufually  been  ftationed  at  fort  Lillo  Ihould  be  imnnediately  withdrawn.  A 
lilt  of  his  demands  was  delivered  in  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Bruffels  on 
the  fourth  of  May  1784:  of  thefe  the  moft  important  feems  to  have  been, 
the  claim  upon  the  towu  of  Maeftricht  and  the  territory  of  Outre  Meufe,  a 
country  disjoined  from  the  reft  of  the  Dutch  poffeffions  on  the  fide  of  Flan¬ 
ders. 

The  claims  of  the  emperor  were  little  relilhed  on  the  part  of  the  republic, 
and  the  ftates  were  extremely  urgent  to  obtain  the  mediation  of  the  court  of 
Verfailles.  In  this  ultimatum  which  was  delivered  on  the  23d  of  Auguft,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  amity  and  a  defxre  of  conciliating  all  differences,  he  offered 
to  relinquilh  his  claim  upon  Maeftricht,  and  to  moderate  his  other  re- 
quifitions,  in  confequence  of  the  free  and  unlimited  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
in  both  its  branches  to  the  fea,  exprefiing  at  the  fame  time  his  confidence, 
that  the  ftates  would  with  eagernefs,  accept  fo  decided  a  mark  of  his  good 
will ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  thought  proper  to  regard  the  Scheldt  as 
open,  and  to  declare  its  navigation  free  from  the  date  of  this  paper,  and 
finally  he  further  declared  that  Ihould  the  imperial  flag  in  the  execution  of 
thefe  views,  fuffer  any  infult,  he  would  be  under  the  necefiity  of  regarding 
fuch  infult  as  an  aft  ofdiredl  hoftility,  and  a  formal  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  republic. 

Tire  anfwer  of  the  Dutch  tathis  memorial  of  the  Emperor  was  decifive 
and  peremptory.  They  regarded  the  reftrained  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
as  the  most  valuable  of  theif  poffefiions  ;  they  declared  it  was  a  pretenfion 
from  which  they  could  never  depart ;  and  they  protested  against  any  step 
they  might  be  obliged  to  take  in  vindication  of  their  rights,  being  construed 
as  a  violation  of  thofe  pacific  difpofitions  they  wifhed  always  to  preferve  to¬ 
wards  his  imperial  majesty.  The  Emperor  though  not  hasty  in  the  execution 
of  his  defign,  appeared  notwithstanding  to  be  refolute.  Early  in  O&ober  a 
fmall  veffel  failed  from  Antwerp  ;  on  arriving  before  Lillo  and  Saftingen,  it 
was  stopped  by  the  Dutch  naval  officer,  and  after  preffing  and  amicable 
folicitations  were  in  vain  made  ufe  of  to  prevail  on  the  commander  to  delist 
from  his  purpofe,  he  difcharged  his  whole  broad  fide  into  the  imperial  veffel, 
in  confequence  of  which  Ihe  furrendered.  A  few  days  after  this  tranfaftion, 
another  Austrian  veffel  advanced  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  and  was  detained  by 
the  Dutch  admiral  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  This  conduit  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  was  perhaps  unexpe&ed  by  the  Emperor,  but  having  advanced  fo 
far,  it  was  impoffible  that  he  Ihould  immediately  retreat.  He  recalled  his  atn. 
baffador  from  the  Hague,  he  ordered  his  plenipotentiary  at  Bruffels  to  break 
up  the  conferences,  and  be  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  courts  of  Europe  dat¬ 
ing  the  unjuftifiable  and  hoftile  proceedings  of  the  united  provinces.  The 
Dutch  were  no  lefs  aifive  in  their  own  vindication  ;  their  circular  letter  13  da¬ 
ted  on  the  third,  as  the  Auftrian  is  dated  on  the  fecond  of  November.  They 
infill  upon  their  rights  as  unqueliionable  and  their  proceedings  as  moderate  be¬ 
yond  all  example,  and  they  farther  declare  that  fo  far  from  meriting  to  be 
confidered  as  a  power  that  had  afted  offenfively,  they  Itiil  perfifted  in  their 
peaceable  difpofitions,  but  if  unfortunately  fuch  difpofitions  can  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  mind  of  his  Imperial  Majcfty,  though  the  States  dill  preferved 
fome  hopes  to  the  contrary,  the  Republic  will  find  itfelf  in  the  difugreeable 
necefiity  of  having  rccourfe  to  fuch  means  as  the  rights  of  nature  and  nations 
entitled  them  to  ;  hoping  that  Divine  Providence,  and  the  applauding  voice 
of  the  neutral  powers,  will  affift  ia  maintaining  the  republic  in  the  juft  de¬ 
fence  of  its  deareft  rights.” 

£acj» 


Such  condudl  feemed  to  prognodicate  an  immediate  war,  arid  we  may  a U 
moft  venture  to  fay  that  hoftilities  commenced  on  the  feventh  of  November, 
when  the  garrifons  of  Liiio,  Frederic-Henry  and  Crucklhank,  fearing  a  fud- 
den  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Auftrians,  cut  their  dykes,  opened  their  Uni¬ 
ces  and  inundated  the  flat  country  for  m3ny  miles  around  the  Scheldt,  and 
great  preparations  were  made  on  both  iides  for  opening  the  campaign  early 
next  fpring  ;  by  the  mediation  of  Fi  ance  and  Rulfia,  Europe  was  prevented 
from  being  again  involved  in  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  war,  from  which 
fhe  had  but  lately  been  freed. 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  contentions  with  the  emperor,  the  united 
States  were  haraffed  and. torn  with  diffentions  and  animofities  among  them-" 
felves.  The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  had  originally  been  brought  on 
by  the  French  or  patriotic  party  in  Holland,  as  it  was  called,  and  had  never 
been  acceptable  tothemafs  of  the  people  ;  the  conduit  of  the  war  had  more¬ 
over  been  fpiritlefs,  injudicious  and  unfuccefsfui  ;  all  their  fettlements  in  the 
Weft  Indies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilh  without  refiftance  ;  their  (hips 
were  captured  and  their  trade  ruined  ;  the  patriotic  party  were  iuduftrious 
to  throw  the  blame  of  all  their  niifcarriages  on  the  Stadholder,  and  they 
fucceedea  in  raifing  a  violent  fpirit  of  animofity  againft  the  Houfe  of 
Orange. 

The  Stadholder  was  accufed  of  not  having  exerted  the  force  with  which  he 
was  entrufted  by  the  ftate,  with  that  energy,  which  he  ought  to  have  done, 
and  which  would  have  been  moll  effectual  for  counteracting  the  deiigns,  and 
fruftrating  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  ;  that  the  naval  department  had  been 
Jhamefully  negleited  ;  its  force  misapplied  and  withheld  ;  and  that  to  thefe 
caufes  alone  was  to  be  imputed  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and  the  lofs  of 
their  colonies.  The  fctadholder’s  known  averfenefs  to  any  political  connection 
with  France,  and  above  all  to  entering  into  any  treaty  with,  or  affording  any 
fupport  to  the  American  colonies,  then  in  open  rebellion  againft  the  mother'  ( 
country,  afforded  fuch  a  plaufible  foundation  lor  thefe  accufations  as  lufficient- 
]y  anfwered  the  purpofes  of  the  party.  The  prince  reprefented  to  his  adver* 
faries  that  the  weak  and  bad  condition  of  their  navy  had  rendered  it  totally  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  tbe  fervices  expeded  from  it  ;  and  that  tbe  blame  of 
this  negligence  and  the  confequent  misfortunes  relied  folcly  with  the  states 
themfelves,  to  whom  he  had  often  remonstrated  for  their  inattention  to  this 
department,  frequently  warned  ihetn,  lince  they  were  purfuing  meafures  tend¬ 
ing  to  a  war,  to  be  in  due  preparation  to  withstand  its  confequences  ;  but  thefe  1 
reprefentations  were  all  in  vain,  t lie  ferment  was  fuch  as  neither  reafon  nor 
conciliatory  meafnres  could  allay.  On  the  other  hand  the  monarchical  party 
accufed  the  patriots  of  having  involved  their  country  in  a  war,  when  they 
were  totally  unprepared  for  it. 

During  thefe  mutual  recriminations  the  republic  was  torn  to  pieces  and  1 
convnlfed  in  all  its  parts  and  members.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  face  of  tumult,  riot  and  confufion  which  was  every  where  exhibited. 
The  Stadholder  was  treated  with  public  indignity  and  irifult  ;  the  afting 
committee  of  the  States  of  Holland  iffued  a  decree  by  which  they  deprived 
him  of  his  government  and  command,  forbidding  the  troops  to  obey  his  or-  I 
dersin  any  manner,  or  even  to  pay  him  the  customary  military  honours  ;  thefe 
with  other  marks  of  difgrace  and  degradation  put  upon  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  republic,  feemed  to  announce  their  near  approach  to  fome  violent 
erifis.  This  however  was  not  filently  acquiefced  in  by  the  stadtholder.  He 
tranfmitted  a  strong  letter  to  the  states  of  Holland,  in  which,  after  taking 
notice  that  he  could  confider  this  refolution  as  nothing  lefs  than  a  violent 
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outrage  upon  his  dignity  and  authority,  and  an  ufurpation  Upon  a  right 
which  did  not  admit  of  being  doubted  ;  after  obferving  the  defed:  of  una¬ 
nimity  among  themfelves,  and  the  clofenefs  of  the  divilion  upon  which  a 
quedion  of  fuch  importance  was  carried  ;  he  denies  the  legality  of  any  one 
member  of  the  confederacy  depriving  him  of  rights  which  had  been  unani- 
moufly  conferred  upon  him  by  the  whole  nation.  While  the  tide  of  affairs 
feemed  to  be  fetting  fo  drong  againd  the  Stadtholder,  his  brother  in  law, 
the  new  king  of  Pruffia  was  uncealing  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  every 
meaiure  that  feemed  to  have  the  mod  diftant  tendency  to  effed  a  reconci¬ 
liation.  The  offer  of  bis  joint  mediation  with  that  of  Great  Britain  hav¬ 
ing  been  rejeded  by  the  adverfe  party,  he  propofed  that  France  along  with 
himfelf  fhould  undercake  the  kind  office,  which  being  agreed  to,  toe  nego- 
ciation  commenced,  but  under  fuch  doubtful  and  indeed  inaufpicious  circum- 
ftances,  as  gave  but  little  room  to  hope  for  a  favourable  termination  ;  the 
event  foon  juftified  thefe  fears;  the  correfpondence  betwixt  Nimeguen, 
where  the  Stadtholder  kept  his  court,  and  the  Hague,  was  continued  for 
fome  weeks;  but  was  at  la  1.1  abruptly  broken  off  by  M.  de  Rayneval,  the 
reprefentative  of  the  French  king,  who  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Paris  about 
the  middle  of  January  r  787.  The  failure  of  this  negoeiation,  was  followed 
by  the  molt  bitter  recriminations  on  both  lid.es  ;  but  our  limits  will  net  permit 
us  to  enter  into  a  particular  account  of  the  various  movements  of  the  different 
parties. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1786  the  republican  caufe  fudained  almoft  a 
mortal  blow  from  the  defedion  of  the  fenate  of  Amderdam.  Soon  after 
they  experienced  a  fliock  no  lefs  important,  in  the  revolution  of  fentiment 
and  condud  of  the  dates  of  Holland.  The  city  of  Utrecht  was  the  centre 
and  fpring  of  democratic  principles,  there  the  ancient  government  was  entirely 
overthrown,  and  the  democratical  edablilhed  ;  and  things  were  arrived  at 
fuch  a  crifis  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  fuccefs  from  negoeiation  ;  the  pro¬ 
vincial  dates  therefore  refolved  to  proceed  to  the  lad  extremities  to  redore 
the  government  of  their  turbulent  capital;  they  determined  to  pofftfs 
themfelves  of  Vrecfwick  near  Utrecht,  a  pod  of  the  uemod  importance  to 
both  parties.  Here  a  dcirmifh  took  place  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Burghers.  Soon  after  a  violent  commotion  took  place  iu  the  city  of  Am. 
fterdam  betwixt  the  adverfe  parties,  the  feenes  of  rapine  and  aedrudion 
which  enfued,  filled  the  peaceable  inhabitants  with  confufun  and  terror. 

This  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  mod  of  the  regular  troops  of  Holland, 
who  went  over  to  the  dadtholder  ;  but  notwithdanding  thefe  advantages  the 
difputes  were  dill  carried  on  with  extreme  violence.  Our  limits  do  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  enter  in  a  particular  defeription  of  all  the  unimportant  hodilities 
which  took  place  ;  we  (hall  therefore  only  add,  that  on  the  13th  Sept.  1787, 
a  Prulfian  army  entered  the  province  of  Guelderland  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  progrefs  of  this  army  was  rapid  ;  it  fpread  itfelf 
on  all  fides  and  every  thing  fell  before  it ;  the  fortified  towns  and  garrifons 
furrendered  without  refidance,  and  lad  of  all  Amderdam  opened  its  gates 
to  the  conquerors.  The  affembly  of  the  dates  at  the  Hague,  at  which  all  the 
deputies  attended,  except  thofeof  Amderdam,  redored  the  dadtholder  to  all 
thofe  offices  and  rights  from  which  he  had  been  ful'pended.  The  deputies 
from  Amderdam,  after  the  furrender  of  that  city,  joined  the  affembly  of 
the  dates  of  Holland,  and  affented  to  all  the  refolutions  tnat  had  been  paf- 
fed  during  their  abfence  ;  and  thus  the  differences  which  threatened  fuch 
dreadful  confequences  were  happily  terminated,  and  tranquillity  completely 
rfdored.  Treaties  of  defenfive  alliance  were  negociated  between  Holland 
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and  Great  Britain,  and  Holland  and  Pruffia ;  by  which  all  attempts  to  dif- 
turb  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  by  means  of  any  foreign  in¬ 
terference,  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  effeXually  guarded  by  the  clofe  union 
that  fubfifled  between  thofe  two  important  powers. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  occurs  in  the  billory  of  the  United  Provinces 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  which  has  been  attended  with 
circumllances  very  important  to  that  nation. 

After  the  French  armies  had  over  run  the  Netherlands  and  perfifled  in 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  contrary  to  exilling  treaties,  a  corref- 
pondence  on  this  fubjeX  took  place  betwixt  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  iffued  in  the  latter  country  declaring  war  againll  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  Provinces.  We  have  given  in  our  hiftories  of  France 
and  England,  fuch  a  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  French  and  allied  armies 
as  our  limits  permitted  us,  and  to  thefe  we  refer  our  readers,  only  obferving 
that  the  unparalleled  fucceffes  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  deplorable  mis-' 
fortunes  attending  the  allies,  enabled  them  in  the  winter  of  1794  to  enter 
and  make  thtmfelves  mailers  of  Holland,  which  though  allowed  to  retain 
the  lhadow  of  an  independent  government,  can  now  only  be  confidered  as  an 
appendage  to  France.  By  the  retreat  of  the  allies  the  rood  important  places 
in  the  United  Provinces  were  left  open  to  the  conquerors.  Utrecht,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  Dort,  fuccefiively  furrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  on  the  2Cth 
of  January,  Pichegru  entered  Amfterdam,  at  the  head  of  5000  men.  The 
ancient  government  was  immediately  overturned  and  a  new  one  eftablilhed 
after  the  model  and  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  foon  after  they  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  their  old  friends ;  they  have  however  dearly  paid  for 
that  total  want  of  fpirit  and  principle  which  fulfered  them  ignominioully  to 
bow  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  an  infulting  and  defolating  foe  ;  their 
country  has  been  impoverilhed  by  requifitions,  the  new  name  for  plunder,  their 
trade  has  been  ruined,  their  navy  deftroyed  and  their  colonies  loll  ;  fuch 
are  the  happy  effeXs  of  French  principles  and  French  connexions.  Before 
taking  leave  of  this  fubjedl,  we  cannot  help  dropping  a  tear  over  the  melan¬ 
choly  fate  of  this  once  indullrious,  brave,  and  virtuous  people  ;  who  by  a 
long  and  noble  llruggle,  having  refeued  themfelves  from  the  galling  fetters 
of  a  barbarous  and  unfeeling  tyrant,  have  now  tamely  fuhmitted  to  a  llavery 
the  moll  ignominious  and  degrading. 


After  the  independency  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  acknowledged, 
the  Spaniards  remained  poffelTed  of  the  other  ten  provinces,  or,  as  they  are. 
termed,  the  Low  Countries,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  general  of 
the  allies,  gained  the  memorable  viXory  of  Ramillies,  in  the  year  1706. 
Alter  which  BruHels,  the  capital,  and  great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  ac¬ 
knowledged  Charles  VI.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  for  their  fove- 
reign  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  late  emprefs  queen,  remained  poffelTed  of  them 
uiv.il  the  war  of  1741,  when  the  French  reduced  them,  except  part  of  the 
province  of  Luxemburg;  and  would  have  Hill  pofftfftd  them,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  Dutch,  and  chiefly  of  the  Englilh,  in  favour  oftbehoufeof 
Aullria.  The  places  retained  by  the  French,  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  in  the  year  1784,  may  be  feen  in  the  preceding  general  table  cf 
divilions. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  fettlement  of  the  dillurbances  in  Holland,  thatan 
infurrcXion  broke  out  in  the  provinces  cf  the  Netherlands,  belonging  to  the 
emperor.  The  quarrel  originated,  like  thofe  in  the  other  countries,  about  the 
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prerogatives  affumed  by  the  emperor,  and  which  were  more  extenfive  than 
his  fubje£ts  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  ;  and  the  emperor  making  ufe  of  force 
to  affert  his  claims,  the  difcontented  Brabanters  fought  refuge  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  Provinces. 

On  the  part  of  his  imperial  majefty,  the  infurger.fs  were  not  treated  with 
lenity.  A  proclamation  was  iffued  by  count  TrautmanfdorfF,  governor  of 
Bruffels,  intimating,  that  no  quarter  fhould  be  given  them,  and  that  the  vil- 
liges,  in  which  they  concealed  themfelves  fliould  be  fet  on  fire.  A  general 
Dalton  marched  with  1000  men  to  retake  the  forts,  proclaiming  that  he 
meant  to  become  mafter  of  them  by  affault,  and  would  put  every  foul  he 
found  in  them  to  the  fword. 

In  oppofition  to  this  fanguinary  proclamation,  the  patriots  iffued  a  mani- 
felto,  in  which  they  declared  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  his  authority 
by  reafon  of  his  various  oppreffions  and  cruelties,  his  annulling  his  oath,  and 
infringing  the  conftitution.  Baniihment  was  threatened  to  fuch  as  took 
part  with  him  ;  and  all  were  exhorted  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country,  though  Uriel  orders  were  given  that  no  crowds  or  mobs  fhould  be 
allowed  to  pillage  ;  and  whoever  was  found  doing  fo,  fhould  be  treated  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country. 

This  was  dated  at  Hoogftraten,  in  Brabant,  October  the  24th,  1789. 
Almcft  every  town  in  Auftrian  Flandets  (lie wed  its  determination  to  oppufe 
the  emperor,  and  the  moft  enthufiaftic  attachment  to  military  affairs  difplay- 
ed  itfelf  in  all  ranks  of  men.  Even  tire  ecclefiaftics  tnanifcfted  their  valour 
on  this  occafion;  which  perhaps  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  as  the  em¬ 
peror  had  been  very  aftive  in  depriving  them  of  their  revenues.  A  formi¬ 
dable  army  was  foon  raifed,  which  alter  l'ome  fuccefsful  lkirmifhes,  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Tournay,  Malines,  and  Ollend  :  fo 
that  general  Dalton  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Bruffels.  A  battle  was  fought 
before  the  city  of  Ghent,  in  which  the  patriots  were  victorious,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  1000  men,  btfides  women  and  children.  It  reflects  indelible  dif- 
gra  ce  on  the  imperial  charafter,  as  well  as  on  the  commanders  of  t’oe  troops, 
that  they  committed  the  moft  dreadful  adds  of  cruelty,  on  the  unhappy  objects 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  By  fuch  barbarous  condudt  they  enfured  fuccefs 
to  their  adverfaries ;  for  the  whole  countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Maes,  almoft  inftantly  declared  in  their  favour.  They  publifhed  a  memo¬ 
rial  for  their  juftification,  in  which  they  gave,  as  reafons  for  their  condudt, 
the  many  oppreffive  edidts  with  which  they  had  been  haraffed  fince  the 
death  of  the  emprefs-queen  ;  the  unwarrantable  extenfion  of  the  imperial 
prerogatives,  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  and  which  could  not  be  done 
without  perjury  on  his  part ;  the  violence  committed  on  his  fubjedts  by  for¬ 
cibly  entering  their  houles  at  midnight,  and  fending  them  prifoners  to  Vienna, 
to  perifh  in  a  dungeon,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  had  openly  maffacred  his  fubjedts  ;  he  had  configned  towns  and 
villages  to  the  flames,  and  entered  into  a  defign  of  exterminating  people  who 
contended  only  for  their  rights.  Thefe  things,  they  owned,  might  be  ter¬ 
rible  at  the  time,  and  eafily  impofe  upon  weak  minds,  but  “  the  natural 
courage  of  a  nation  roufed  by  repeated  injuries,  and  animated  by  defpair, 
would  rife  fuperior  to  thofe  laft  efforts  of  vindictive  tyranny,  and  render  them 
as  impotent  and  abortive,  as  they  were  wicked  and  unexampled.”  For  all 
which  reafons  they  declared  themfelves  Independent,  and  for  ever  releafed 
from  the  hovfe  of  Austria. 

The  emperor  now  perceiving  the  bad  effects  of  his  cruelty,  publiflied  pro¬ 
clamations  of  indemnity,  &c.  but  they  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  con- 
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tempt.  The  patriots  made  the  moft  rapid  conquefts,  infomuch,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  they  were  mafters  of  every  place  in  the  Netherlands 
excepi  Antwerp  and  Luxemburg. 

Notwithftanding  they  thus  appeared  for  ever  feparated  from  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  yet  the  death  of  Jofeph,  happening  foon  after,  produced  fuch  a 
change  in  the  covdndl  of  government,  as  gave  a  very  unexpvdxed  turn  to 
the  fuuation  of  affairs  ;  and  the  mild  and  pacific  difpofition  of  Leopold,  who 
fucceeded  his  brother,  the  conciliating  meafures  he  adopted,  together  with 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  Prufiia,  and  Holland,  made  a  material  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  thefe  provinces ;  and  a  convention,  which  was  figned 
at  Reichenbach  on  the  27th  of  July  1790,  by  the  above  mentioned  high 
contra&ing  powers,  had  for  itsobjeft  the  re-eftablifhment  of  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  Belgic  provinces  of  his  imperial  majefty. 

Their  majefties  of  Great  Britain  and  Prufiia,  and  the  ftates  general  of 
Holland,  became  in  the  moft  foiemn  manner,  guarantees  to  the  emperor  and 
his  fucceffors  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  Belgic  powers,  now  re-united  under 
his  dominion. 

The  ratification  of  this  convention  was  exchanged  between  the  contradling 
parties  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  figning,  which  was  executed  at 
the  Hague  on  the  10th  of  December,  1790. 

The  Netherlands  were  over  run  by  the  numerous  armies  of  France  in  the 
laft  war,  and  are  now  annexed  to  her  territories.  They  have  been  harrafied 
by  every  fpeciesof  exatftion,  in  order  to  fupplythe  vaft  expenditure  of  France. 
Severe  contributions  have  been  levied  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  military 
force,  and  the  country,  formerly  the  richeft  in  the  world,  has  been  (tripped 
of  all  thofe  treafures  which  it  was  the  work  of  ages  to  colledf.  By  the  difii- 
pation  of  its  capital,  it  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  attaining  to  its  former 
eminence  among  commercial  nations,  and  the  nature  of  its  prefent  government 
is  calculated  to  impede,  rather  than  to  accelerate,  the  courfe  of  its  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Netherlands  attained  to  their  former  ftate  of  unrivalled  opulence, 
by  the  influence  of  frugal  ma3ners  combined  with  the  fure  protection  of  a 
free  conflitution  ;  but  their  profperity  withered  under  the  gripe  of  unrelenting 
conquerors,  governed  by  no  fettled  maxims  of  policy,  and  reftrained  by  no 
laws  of  juftice  or  humanity. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  600!  ,  7  5  and  19  Eaft  long.]  o  6 

Breadth  520  J  J  45  and  55  North  lat.  J  5  ^ 

Germany  and  Bohemia  contain  1 9 1  >5 7 3  fquare  miles,  with  135  inha¬ 
bitants  to  each. 


Boundaries.]  r  g  ''  HE  empire  of  Germany,  properly  fo  called,  is  bounded 
I  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic,  on 
the  North  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia,  on  the  eaft ;  by 
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Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy,  on  the  South;  and  by 
the  dominions  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  On  the  'W  eft,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  Mofelle,  and  the  Maefe. 

Grand  divisions.]  The  divifions  of  Germany,  as  laid  down  even  by 
modern  writers,  are  various  and  uncertain.  I  lhall  therefore  adhere  to  thofe 
that  are  molt  generally  received.  Germany  formerly  was  divided  into  the 
Upper,  or  Southern,  and  the  Lower,  or  Northern.  I  he  emperor  Maximi* 
lian,  predecrffor  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  divided  it  into 
ten  great  circles;  and  the  divifion  was  confirmed  in  the  diet  of  Nuremberg, 
in  1552  ;  but  . the  circle  of  Burgundy,  or  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,  being  now  detached  from  the  empire,  we  are  to  confine  ourfclves 
to  nine  of  thofe  divifions,  as  they  now  fubfiil. 

Whereof  three  are  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the 


foutt 

1. 

f  Upper  Saxony 

The 

northern  circles 

—  -e  Lower  Saxony 
(.  Weftphalia 

T  Upper  Rhine 

The 

circles  in  the  middle 

—  4  Lower  Rhine 

4  Franconia 
f  Auftria 

The 

fouthern  circles 

— 

—  <  Bavaria 

Swabia 

x.  Upper  SAXONY  Circle. 


Divifions. 

Pomerania  in  the 

North. 

) 

Brandenburg  in 
the  middle,  fub. 
toitsowneledlor 
the  K.ofPruffia. 

Saxony,  Proper, in 
the  foutb,fub.to 
its  own  ele&or. 


! 


Pruf. 


Subdivifions. 
Pomerania,  N. 


Swed.  Pomer.  N.  W. 

\  Altmark,  weft 
<  Middlemark 
I  Newmark,  eaft 

I  Duchy  of  Saxony,  N. 
■<  Lufatia,  marq.  eft. 

I  Mifnia,  marq.  fouth. 


n  >  10901 


Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 

E’l  VStetxTn’l  E,1‘  I4’  4820 

V  -J  50  N.  lat.  53-30.  T 

j  (.Stralfund  2991 

1  (  Stendel 
V-  <  Berlin,  Potfdam 
1  I  Francf.  Cuftrin  \ 

rWirtemberg 
I  1  Bautzen,  Gorlitz  ( 
f  1  Drtf.  E.lon.  ,3.  f  7500 
J  i  36._N.Ut.  52. J. 
Meiflen 
Erfut 


C  Saxe  Meinungen 

.s  r 

Saxe  Zeitz 

v  •  1 

j  Saxe  Altemb.  S.  E. 

0  rS  1 

<  Saxe  Weimar,  W. 

a-.  3  . 

Saxe  Gotha,  W. 

1 

Saxe  Eifn.  S.  W. 

■s  °  1 

f  Saxe  Saalfeldt 

«  i 

Meinungeu 

Zeitz 

Ahenburg 

Weimar 

Gotha 

Eif-jach 


3620 


240 
1  5<5o 


Divifions 
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DiviCons. 
The  counties  of- 

The  duchies  of- 
The  counties  of- 


Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns 

r  Scbwartf.  W.  b  Subjeft  to  r  Schwartsburg 
■  \  Belchin.  N.  ^  their  refpec-  <  Belchingen 
^  Mansfel.  N.  J  tive  counts  Mansfeldt. 

C  Hall,  mid.  fub.  to  Pruf.  1  ("  Hall 
}  Saxe  Naumburg,  fubject  >  4  Naumburg 


Sq. 

96 


to  its  own  duke 
S  Sto’berg,  north  wed 


tHohenftein,  wed. 

Principality  of —  Anhalt  north 

laxe  Kali,  weft 

froth, 


?  ^Stolberg 
j  t  North aufen 
^HefTau,  Zcrbft 


Biihopric  of  — 


iBercberg  Kotben 
Hall 


} 


Ycrgtland, 


to 


{ 


Piawen 


Duchv  of 


Kclfttin  D. 


UDjecfc 

the  elector  of  Saxony 
{  Mersburg'u,  middle,  fubiecl  C., 

“1  to  the  elector  ct  Saso'cy  tM"SDUrS 

2.  Lower.  SAXONY  Circle. 

Holftein  Proper,  =A'<c  £*  f  Kiel. fub.  to  Holitein" 


2io 

9  66 

696 

336 


N. 

Ditmarfti,  weft 


-  i 


Gottorp 


|  2  ~  PS  |  Meldrop  fubject  to 


north  of  the  <;  Stormaria,  fouth  A  e  m  ^  <  Glucilat  Eentn. 


>■  1 8eo 


Elbe, 


Hamburgh,  a  fo-  j  ^  ”  o  'Z  j  Hamburgh,  E.  1.  ic-35. 

vereign  ftate  j  T  -z  ^  ~  j  N.  1.  54.  an  imperial  city 
.Wagerland,  eaft  J  4  e  I^Lubec,  an  imperial  city 
Lauenburgh  Duchy,  north  of  the  Elbe,  fubject 1 ^  au-n’0ur<rh 
to  Hanover.  —  ac  '  0 

f  D.  Brnnfwick 
Subject  to  t’~e  duke  |  Proper 
of  Brunfwick  <j  D.  Wolfenbuttle 

Wolfenbuttle.  (  C.  Rheinftein  fouth 

[  C.  Blackenburgh 
Subjeft  to  the  elec-  f  D.Csknberg 


tor  or 


iur.over  < 


-I  D.  Grubenhag 


K.  of  G.  Britain  L  Gottingen 


f  Brun.  E.  1.  10.  30 1 
j  N.  lat.  52.  30.  { 
’  W olfenbuttle 
Rheinftein 
J  \_  Blackenburg 
f  Hanover 
>  4  Grubenhagen 
j  i  Gottinghen 


450 


j>  860 


LunebuTg  D.  fub.  J  D.  of  Luneburg  proper  /  C Luncburg 


to  Hanover 


D.  Jd. 

tD- 


>  8324 


Zell 


Zell,  E.  Ion.  10. 
3  (,  N.  lat.  52  52. 


Et- ,  .  ,  y-,  c  »  r  Bremen,  E.  len*  o.  N.  tat*  "1 

remen  D.  and  Verden  D.  fub.  to  /  \  ■  * .  ,  .  < 


Harover,  north  — 


C  j  53  3°>  aa  imperial  city  C  2040 
Verden 


Mecklenburg  E. 

0 


Schwerin,  E.  Ion.  “> 

1 1 -5c.  N.  lat.  54.  { 
Guftrow. 


D-  Schwerin,  north, 
fubjefi  to  its  duke 
D. Guftrow,  north,  fub- 
j<-ct  to  its  duke 

Hildtriheim  bi/hopriek,  in  the  middle, fubject?  {  Hilderfheim, 
to  its  bifnop  —  —  Jt  perial  city 

Magdeburg  dutchv,  louth-ead.fuh; eft  tothe?{,,  ,  . 
E-gofPnifli.  -  -  ^Magdeburg, 

Halberftadt  dutchy,  fubjeft  to  Pruffia,  fouth  eaft  Habelderftadt 


an  1m- 


^400 

1302 

]l53S 

45° 
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Divifions. 

Notth  Di 
vifion. 


Weftern  Di- 
vifion. 


Middle  Di- 
vifion. 


Heffe 


3.  WESTPHALIA 

Subdivifions. 
'Smbden  C.  or  Eaft  Frief.~ 
fub.  to  tbe  king  of  Prufiia 
Oldenburg, C. ? fub.  to  the 
Delmenhurft  5  K.  of  Den. 
Hoye  7  fubjeft  to 

Diepholt  i  Hanover 

"Munfter  B.  fub.  to  its  bp.‘ 

Paderborn  B.  fub  to  its  bp. 
Ofnaburg  B.  fub.  to  its  bp. 
Lippe  C.  fub.  to  its  count 
Minden  D.  D 

Raveniberg  C.5fub-“PrU- 
Wefiphalia  D.  fub.  to  the 
eledlor  of  Cologn 
Tecklenb.C.  T  fub.  to  their 
Ritberg  C.  >  refpe^tive 
Scha  wenb.  C  J  counts. 
:Cleves  D.  fub.  to  the  king: 
of  Prufiia 

Berg  D.  7  fub.  to  the  elec- 
JuliersD.  3  tor  Palatine. 
Mark  C.  fub.  to  Prufiia 
Liege  B.  fub  to  its  own  bp. 


1  1 

} 


Circle. 

Chief  Towns.  Sq. 
'Embden,  an  im¬ 
perial'  city 
Oldenburg 
Delmenhurft: 

Hoye 
Diepholt 

Munfter,  E.  Ion.  7.  | 


M. 

720 


624. 

2  7.0 


r 


10.  N.  lat.  52. 
Paderborn 
Ofnaburgh 
Lippe,  Pyrmont 
Minden 
Ravenfberg 
Arensburg 


Benth.  C.  fub.  to  Hanover 
Steinfort  C. fub. to  its  count 
4.  Upper  RHINE 
Heffe  Caffel,  landg. 


Tecklenburg 
Ritberg 
Schawenburg 
C-leves,  E.  Ion 
36.  N.  lat.  51-40 
Duffeldorf 
Juliers,  Aix 
Ham 

Liege,  E.  Ion.  5  56 
N.  lat.  50-40 
Huy 

Bentheim 
Steinfort 
Circle. 


800 

870 

400 

595 

525 

*444 

840 

120 

630 


1 300 
980 

1942 


418 

114 


N. 


f  Caffel,  E.  Ion.  9-7 
J  20  N.  lat.  51-20.5 
Heffe  Marpurgh,  landg.  N.  Q  Marpurgh 
1  Heffe  Darmftadt.  landg.  ^Darmfladt 
Each  of  the  above  fubdivifions  are  fubject  to  their  refpedlive  landgraves, 
r  Heffe  Homberg  1  f  Homberg 

■5  Heffe  Rhinefeldt  ?■  4  Rhinefeldt 

(.Wonfield  3  (.Wonfield 


3500 


396 


i8s 


.-  3 
o  o 

dj 


C 

3 

C 

u 

< j 

at 

w 


a 

c 

u 

F  2* 

Z*  L4-, 

c  o 


Naffau  Dillenburg 
Naffau  Diets 
Naffau  Hadamar 
Naffau  Kerberg 

Counties  in  the  Naffau  Siegen 
Wetteraw  Naffau  Idftein 
fouth  Naffau  Weilburg 

Naffau  Wisbaden 
Naffau  Beilfteid 
Naffau  Otweiler 
^Naffau  Ufingen  _  . 

■ 1  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
Territory  of  Frankfort,  a  fovereign  (late  >■  E.  Ion.  8.  30.  N.  lat.  50 

J  10.  an  imperial  city 


'Dilenburg 

Diets 

Hadamar 

Kerberg 

Siegen 

Idftein 

Weilburg 

Wisbaden 

Beilfteid 

Otweiler 


Ufingen 


1209 


1 


12* 


County 
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Divifions.  Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 

County  of  Erpach,  fub.  to  its  own  count  Erpach  eaft.  23a 

Bifhopric  of  Spire,  a  fovereign  Hate  ^  Spire  on  the  Rlnne,  an  | 

Duchy  of  Zuebruggen,  or  Deuxponts,C  .  ,  „  ,  ) 

fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Deuxponts  J  Deuxponts  in  the  Paiat.  j  700 

County  of  Catzenelbogen,  fub.  to  Heffe  Caflel  Catzenelbogen  on  the  Lhon. 


Counties  of 


‘Waldec.fub.  to  its  own  count 
Golms,  fub.  to  its  own  count 
Hanau,  fub.  to  Heffe  Caffcl 
Ifenburg,  fub.  to  its  own  C. 
Sayn 
Wied 

Witgenftein 

Hatzfield 


5 


Wefterburg 
Abbey  of  Fulda,  fubjeft  to  its  abbot 
Hirfchfeld  fubjeft  to  Heffe  Caffel 


J 


Waldeck 

Solrns 

Hanau 

1  fneburg 

Sayn 

Wied 

Witgenftein 
Hatzfield 
_  Wefterburg 
Fulda 
Hirfchfeld 


368 

432 


621 


5.  Low h r  RHINE  Circle. 


Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on' 
both tides  that  river,  fub. 
to  the  Eleftor  Palatine. 


‘Cologn" 


Archbifhoprics 

and  Elefto-  <j  jj, 
rates  ox  1 


Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  E.; 

Ion.  8  40.  N.  lat.  49-20. 
Philipfburgh,  Manhcim  and 
Frankendal  on  the  Rhine 

"Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  E. 

Ion.  6  40.  N.  lat.  50-50 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine. 

Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  Af- 
chaffenb.  on  the  Maine. 
Triets,  on  the  Mofelle. 
f  Worms  on  the  Rhine,! 
\  an  imperial  city.  j 
Duchy  of  Simmeren,fub.to  its  own  duke.  Simmeren. 

f  Rhinegraveftein  "|  rRhinegraveftein 

j  Meurs,  fubjeft  to  Pruflia  |  |  Meurs 

j  Veldentz,  iubjeft  to  the  ;  ,  Velentz 

1  Elefto  r  Palatine  f  J 

j  Spanheim  I  I  Creutznach 

[_Leyningen  J  f_Leyningen 


[.Triers  J  £ 
Bifhopric  of  Worms,  a  fovereign  ftate 


Counties  of 


Biilioprics  of' 


6.  FRANCONIA  Circle. 

f  Wurtfburgh,  W.  ">  f  Subject  t0  r  W urfburg 
4  Bamberg,  N.  >•  4  their  refp.  >  4  Bamberg 


Marquifates  of 


(  Aiehflat,  S. 
f  Cullenback, 

4  north-eaft 
i  Anfpach,  S. 
Subdivifions. 

Principality  of  Henneberg,  N.  — 

Duchy  of  Coburg,  N.  fubjeft  to  its  duke 
Duchy  of  Hilburghaufen,  fubjeft  to  its  duke 


bifnops.  J  ^-Aichltat 


Sub.  to  their 
refpeftive  > 
margraves.  ^ 


Cullenback 


2618 


1964 

I4°5 

1765 

154 


1645 
J  700 

5l3 

yco 


^-Anfpach  I  coo 

Chief  Towns. 
Henneberg 
Coburg  406 
Hilburghaufen 
Burgravate 
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&  a 


Sq.  M. 
640 


Counties  of 


Mergentheim. 
Reineck 
Bareith 
Papenheim 
Wertheim 
Caflel 

Schwartzbnrg 
middle 
Holach 


Subdivifions.  -  Chief  Towns. 

Burgrative  of  Nuremberg,  S.  E-  an  inde-f  Nuremberg,  an 
-  pendent  ftate  -  -  •  imperial  city. 

Territory  of  thegreat-maflerof  theTeutonic 
order,  Mergentheim,  S.  W. 

Reineck,  W. 

Bareith, E.fub.toitsownmar. 

Papenheim, S.f.to  its  own  C. 

Wertheim,  W. 

Caflel,  middle 

J  Schwartzhurg,  fubjedl  to  its 
|  own  count 
(_ Holach,  S.  W. 

7.  AUSTRIA  Circle. 

The  whole  circle  belongs  to  the  emperor,  as  head  ofthe  houfeof  Auftria, 
Divifions.  ChiefTowns. 

f  Vienna,  E.  Ion.  16  20.  N.  lat.l 
\  48  no.  Lints,  Ens,  weft,  j 

'StiriaandCilley,  C.~l  f~  Gratz,  Cilly,  S.  E.  5000 

CariRthia  j  I  Glagenfurt,  Lavem.  S.  E.  3000 

[>•  Laubach,  Zerknit,  Tri-1  - 

I  efte,  St.  Veits,  S.  E.j  457° 
J  l^Gorits,  S.  E. 

-  -  Infpruckl  S.  W.  on  the  con-  C  3900 

fBrixen  7  J  Biixen  y  fines  of  Italy  and  <  1300 

J^Trent  J  \  Trent  j  Switzerland.  (.  210 

8.  BAVARIA  Circle. 


Archduchy  of  Auftria  Proper 


56 

188 


t  2D 
96 
220 


7106 


Duchies  of 

County  ofTyrol 
Bilhopricks  of 


Carniola 

(Soritia 


Subdivifions. 
Duchy  of  Ba- 
variaProperon 
the  Danube* 


Subjedt  to  the 
elector  Palatine  ■ 
as  fucceffor  to  ^ 
the  late  eledlor 
of  Bavaria. 


r 


*\ 


8500 


240 

240 

456 

2540 


ChiefTowns. 

Munich,  E.  Ion,  11-32.  N, 
lat.  48  5.  Landlhut,  In- 
golftadt,  N.  W.  Donawert 
( Ratil.  N.  an  imperial  city.) 

Palatinate  of  |  Amberg  (Sultzbach),  N. 

Bavaria.  _  °  av‘,'ria‘  Qf  t|)e  JJanube.  __ 

Freffingen,  fubjedt  to  its  bilhop  Frelfingen  — 

Bilhopric  of  Palfau,  fubjedt  to  its  own  bilhop,  PafTau,  E.  on  the  Danube 

D  Elh/a°J  Palatine '  ^"1“  S  Neuberg,  W-  °"  th'  Dam.be 
Archbiihopric  of  Saltzburg,fubje£t  to  }  s>|,zb  g  E  Halk„. 
its  own  archbilhop  —  )  ° 

9.  SWABIA  Circle. 

Duchy  of  Wurtemberg,")  Stutgard,  E.  Ion.  9.  N.  7  n 
fubjedt  to  the  duke  of  v  lat.  48  40.  l^ibin- [■  “  °r  "f”  l  3364 

Wurtemberg  Stutgard  j  gen,  Hailbron.  J  '  J 

Marqui-  V  Baden  Baden  1  Bib.  to  their  r  Baden  7  On  or  near 

late,  of  j  Baden  Durlacb  f  "  rrf<>'c-  j  I  the  Rhine 

L  J  tive  marg.  i  Durlach  J 

Bilhopric  of  Augfburg,  fubjedt  to  (  ^  ’  an  |mPcr.‘a^  c‘ty  ^ 

its  own  bilhop  -  )  Hochftet  Blenheim,  on  or/ 

r  (-  near  the  Danube.  3 

Territory  of  Ulm,afovereign 

■  v' 


1 


258 

490 

765 
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Counties  of 


Baronies  of 


Abbies  of 


Hohenzollern 

SOeting 
Konigfeck' 

f  Wald  burg 
1  l-'mpurg 
f  Kempten 
<  Buchavv 
(.  Lindow 


Bffhopric  of  Conftance,  fubjeft  to  its  own)  Conftance  on  the  lake  of 
bifhop  under  the  houfe  of  Auftria  j  Conftance 
Princ’pa-  f  Mindelheim  f  Subject  to  their  T  Mindelh.  S.  ofAugf. 
lilies  of)  jjrftenberg  j  refpcftive  4  Furffenberg,  S. 

(.  Hohenzodern  (.  princes.  (.  Hohenzollern,  S. 

f  Oeting,  eaft.  ? 

„  4  Konigfeck,  fouth  eaft  A 

.  Hohenrichburg  (.  Gemund,  north 

CWaldhurg,  fouth  eaft 
iLimpurg,  north 
1  T  Kempten,  on  the  Iller 
J-  J  Buchaw,  S.  of  the  Danube. 

J  )  Lindaw,  on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  im- 
(_  perial  cities. 

f  Noroiingen,  N.  of  the  Danube 
Imperial  cities,  or  fovereign  ftatesi  e^j 

(_  more. 


6d 

216 

788 

150 

580 

279 

129 


Subject  to  the 
houfe  of  Au¬ 
ftria. 


the  Neckar,  and  many 

l  BI  Rhinefield’  C.  ^  1  Rhinefield  and  Lauffenb.  48© 

<[  Marquifate  of  Burgaw  Burgaw,  eaft  650 

[T  on  Rh^e.fgClW1FriburS  and  Br,Tac‘  3^ 


Name. 3  Great  part  of  modern  Germany  lay  in  ancient  Gaul,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned  j  and  the  word  Germany  is  ofitfelf  but  modern.  Many 
fanciful  derivations  have  been  given  of  the  word  -r  the  moft  probable  is,  that 
it  is  compounded  of  Ger  or  Gar,  and  Man  ;  whicn,  in  the  ancient  Celtic, 
ligmfies  a  warlike  man.  The  Germans  went  by  various  other  names,  fuch  as 
Allemanni,  Teutones  ;  which  Kit.  is  faid  to  have  been  their  moft  ancient  de- 
fignation  ;  and  the  Germans  themfelves  call  their  country  Teutchland. 

Climate,  seasons  and  soil.]  The  climate  of  Germany,  as  in  all  large1, 
traits  of  country ,  differs  greatly,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fit  nation,  north, 
caff,  fouth,  and  weft,  but  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil,  which 
has  a  vaft  effedt  on  the  climate.  The  moft  mild  and  fettled  weather  ir 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  at  an  equal  diftar.ce  from  the  fea  ar.d 
the  Alps.  In  the  north  it  is  fharp  *  towards  the  iouth  it  is  more  tempe¬ 
rate. 

The  foil  of  Germany  is  not  improved  to  the  full  by  cultuie;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  many  places  it  is  bare  and  fteiile,  though  in  others  it  is  furprifingly 
fruitful.  Agriculture,  however,  is  daily  improving,  which  muff,  necefiaiily 
change  the  moft  barren  parts  of  Germany  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The 
feafons  vary  as  much  as  the  foil.  In  the  fouth  and  weftern  parts,  they  are 
more  regular  than  thofe  that  lie  near  the  fea,  or  that  abound  with  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  north  wind  and  the  eaftern  blafts  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  feafons  of  Germany 
and  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

Mountains.]  The  chief  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  Alps  which  di¬ 
vide  it  from  Italy,  and  thofe  which  feparate  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Moravia 
from  Bohemia.  But  many  other  large  tra&s  of  mountains  are  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  empire. 

Foxests.]  The  great  pafiion  which  the  Germans  have  for  hunting  the 
#uld  bear,  is  the  reafon  why  perhaps  there  are  more  woods  and  chaces  yet 
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Handing  in  Germany  than  in  many  other  countries.  The  Hyrcanian  foreft, 
which  in  Csefar’s  time  was  nine  days  journey  in  length,  and  fiK  in  breadth,  is 
now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or  parcelled  out  into  woods,  which  go  by  par¬ 
ticular  names.  Moft  of  the  woods  are  pine,  fir,  oak,  and  beech.  There  is  a 
vaft  number  of  fiorefts  of  iefs  note  in  every  part  of  this  country  ;  almoft  every 
count,  baron,  or  gentleman,  having  a  chafe  or  park  adorned  with  pleafure- 
houfes,  and  well  flocked  with  game,  viz.  deer,  of  which  there  are  feven  or 
eight  forts,  as  roebucks,  flags,  & c.  of  all  fizes  and  colours,  and  many  of  a 
vaft  growth  ;  plenty  of  hares,  conies,  foxes,  and  boars.  They  abound  fo 
much  alfo  with  wild  fowl,  that  in  many  places  the  peafants  have  them,  as  well 
as  venifon,  for  their  ordinary  food. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  No  country  can  boaft  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
large  rivers  than  Germany.  At  the  head  ftands  the  Danube  or  Don  aw,  fo 
called  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  current,  and  which  fome  pretend  to  be  na‘  u- 
rally  the  fineft  river  in  the  world.  From  Vienna  to  Belgrade  in  Hungary,  it 
is  fo  broad,  that  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Qhriftians,  (hips 
of  war  have  been  engaged  on  it  j  and  its  conveniency  for  carriage  to  all  the 
countries  through  which  it  paffes  is  inconceivable. — The  Danube,  however, 
contains  a  vaft  number  of  catarafts  and  whirlpools  ;  its  ftream  is  rapid,  and  its 
courfe,  without  reckoning  turnings  and  windings  is  computed  to  be  1620 
miles.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Wefer,  and 
Mofelle. 

1’he  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  many  inferior  ones,  are  thofe 
of  Conftance  and  Bregentz.  Befides  thefe  are  the  Chiemfee,  or  the  lake  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Zirnitzer-fee  in  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  whofe  waters  often 
run  off  and  return  again  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 

Befides  thefe  lakes  and  rivers,  in  fome  of  which  are  found  pearls,  Germany 
contains  large  noxious  bodies  of  ftanding  water,  which  are  next  to 
peftilential,  and  affii&  the  neighbouring  natives  with  many  deplorable 
diforders. 

Mineral  waters  and  baths.]  Germany  is  faid  to  contain  more  of 
thefe  than  all  Europe  befides.  All  Europe  has  heard  of  the  Spa  waters 
and  thofe  of  Pyrmont.  Thofe  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  are  ftill  more  noted. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Emperor’s  Bath,  and*  the  Little  Bath,  and  the 
fprings  of  both  are  fo  hot,  that  they  let  them  cool  ten  01  twelve  hours  before 
they  ufe  them.  Each  of  thofe,  and  many  other  waters  have  their  partizans 
in  the  medical  faculty  ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  all  they  fay,  they  cure  dif- 
eafies  internal  und  cutaneous,  either  by  drinking  or  bathing.  The  baths  and 
medicinal  waters  of  Embs,  Wifhaben,  Schwalbach,  and  Wildungen,  are 
likewife  reported  to  perform  their  wonders  in  almoft  all  difeafes.  The  mine¬ 
ral  fprings  at  the  laft  mentioned  place  are  faid  to  intoxicate  as  foon  as  wine, 
and  therefore  they  are  mclofed.  Carlsbad  and  Baden  baths  have  been  def- 
cribed  and  recommended  by  many  great  phylicians,  and  ufed  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  by  many  royal  perfonages. 

After  all  many  are  of  opinion,  that  great  part  of  the  falutary  virtues  aferi- 
bed  to  thefe  waters  i6  owing  to  the  exercifes  and  amufements  of  the  patients. 
It  is  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors  to  provide  for  both  ;  and  many  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes  feel  the  benefit  of  the  many  elegant  and  polite  inftitutions  for  the 
diverlion  of  the  public.  T  he  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  and  conveniency  of  the 
places  of  public  refort  are  inconceivable  ;  and  though  at  firit  they  are  attended 
with  expence,  yet  they  more  than  pay  themfelves  in  a  few  years,  by  the  com¬ 
pany  which  crowd  to  them  from  all  parts  cf  the  world  j  many  of  whom  do 
pot  repair  thither  for  health,  but  for  amufement  and  conveifation. 
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Metals  and  minerals.]  Germany  abounds  in  both.  Many  place* 
in  the  circles  of  Auftria,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  contain  mines  of  filver, 
quickfilver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  nitre,  and  vitriol.  Sak-petre, 
falt-mines,  and  Jalt-pits  are  found  in  Auftria,  Bavaria,  Silefia,  and  the  Low¬ 
er  Saxony  ;  as  are  carbuncles,  amethyfts,  jafper,  fapphire,  agate,  alabafter, 
feveral  forts  of  pearls,  turquois  ftones,  and  the  fineft  of  rubies,  which  adorn 
the  cabinets  of  the  greateft  princes  and  virtuolL  In  Bavaria,  Tirol,  and 
Leige,  are  quarries  of  curious  marble,  date,  chalk,  ochre,  red  lead,  alum,  and 
bitumen;  befides  other  foffils.  In  leveral  places  are  dug  up  ftones,  which  to 
a  ftrong  fancy  reprefent  different  animals  and  fometimes  trees  of  the  human 
form.  Many  of  the  German  circles  furnifh  coal  pits  ;  and  the  terra  figillata  of 
Mentz,  with  white,  yellow,  and  red  veins,  is  thought  to  be  an  antidote 
againft  poifon. 


Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  They  differ  in  Germany  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  countries  already  defcribed  ;  but  naturalifts  are  of 
opinion,  that  had  the  Germans,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
been  acquainted  with  agriculture,  their  country  would  have  been  the  moft 
fruitful  of  any  in  Europe.  Even  in  its  prefent,  that  we  may  call  rude  ftate, 
provilions  are  more  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  witnefs  the  prodigious  armies  which  the  moft 
uncultivated  part  of  it  maintained  during  the  wars  of  the  18th  century,  while 
many  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  provinces  remained  untouched. 

The  Rhenifh  and  Mofelle  wines,  differ  from  thofe  of  other  countries  in  a 
peculiar  lightnefs,  and  deterfive  qualities,  more  fovereign  in  fome  difeafes 
than  any  medicine. 


The  German  wild  boar  differs  in  colour  from  our  common  hogs,  and  is 
four  times  as  large.  Their  flefh  and  the  hams  made  of  it,  are  preferred  by 
many,  even  to  thofe  of  Weftmoreland,  for  flavour  and  grain.  The  glutton  of 
Germany  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  voracious  of  all  animals.  Its  prey  is  almoft 
every  thing  that  has  life,  which  it  can  mafter,  efpecially  birds,  hares,  rabbits, 
goats  and  fawns ;  whom  they  furprife  artfully,  and  devour  greedily.  On  thefe 
the  glutton  feeds  fo  ravenoufly,  that  it  falls  into  a  kind  of  torpid  ftate,  and 
not  being  able  to  move,  he  is  killed  by  the  huntfmen  ;  but  though  both  boars 
and  wolves  will  kill  him  in  that  condition,  they  will  not  eat  him.  His  colour 
is  a  beautiful  brown  with  a  faint  tingle  of  red. 

Germany  yields  abundance  of  excellent  heavy  horfes  ;  but  their  horfes, 
pxen,  and  fheep,  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  England,  probably  owing  to 
their  want  of  fkill  in  feeding  and  rearing  them.  Some  parts  of  Germany  are 
remarkable  for  fine  larks,  and  great  variety  of  finging  birds,  which  are  fent 
to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Po  pulation,  inhabitants,  manners  7  As  the  empire  of  Germany 
customs,  diversions,  and  dress.  5  is  a  collection  of  feparate  ftates, 
each  having  a  different  government  and  police,  it  hath  been  difficult  to  fpeak 
with  precilion  as  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  lately  the  following 
eflimate  has  been  formed  of  them. 


Moravia  . 

Auftrian  Silefia 
High  and  Low  Lufatia 
Circle  of  Auftria 
Bavaria 

Archbifhopric  of  Saltzburgh 

Wurtemburg 

Baden 


1,100,000 
200,000 
380,000 
4,1 50,000 
1,148,438 
250,000 
565,890 
200,000 
Augsburg 
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Aug  (burg 
Bamberg  and 
Wurtsburg 
Nuremberg 
Juliers  and  Berg 

Munftcr  .  .  . 

Ofnaburgh 

The  Pruffian  Eftates  in  the  Circle  of  Weftphalia 
Maffau,  Dilenberg,  Siegen,  Dietz,  and  Hadaman 
Oldenbourg 
Mayence 

Palatinate  of  Rhine  . 

Heffe  Caffel  and  Darmftadt 
Fulda 

Frankfort  on  the  Main 

High  Saxony,  and  Circle  of  Franconia 

Swedilh  Pomerania 

Pruffian  Pomerania 

Brandenburg 

Gotha 

Schwartzburgh,  Magdeburg,  and  Mansfield 

Halberftadt  and  Hohenftein 

Hanover 

Brunfwick 

Holitein  .  . 

Mecklenburgh 

Mulhaufen  . 

Hamburgh 


5©i 

40,00a 

400,000 

700,000 
260,000 
1 30,000 
1 16,664 
550,000 
74.69? 
79,c7f 
414,000 
289,614 
700,000 
7,000 
42,600 
1,326,041 
100,549 
462,970 
1,007,232 
77,898 
27 1,461 
130,761 
750,000 
166,340 
300,000 
220, oca 
13,000 
100,000 


17,166,868 


This  calculation  extends  only  to  the  principal  part9  of  Germany,  and  when 
the  inferior  parts  are  added,  the  number  in  all,  including  the  kingdom  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  is  now  computed  at  twenty-fix  millions;  and  when  the  landholder* 
become  better  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  cultivation,  population  mult 
naturally  increafe  among  them. 

The  Germans  in  their  perfons  are  tall,  fair,  and  ftrong  built. -■  The  ladiee 
have  generally  fine  complexions ;  and  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Saxony, 
have  all  the  delicacy  of  features  and  ihape  that  are  fo  bewitching  in  fome 
other  countries. 

Both  men  and  women  affed  rich  dreffes,  which,  in  fafhion,  are  the  fame  as 
in  France  and  England ;  but  the  better  fort  of  men  are  exceffively  fond  of 
gold  and  filver  lace,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  army.  The  ladies  at  the 
principal  courts  differ  not  much  in  their  drefs  from  the  French  and  Englilh, 
only  they  are  not  fo  exceffively  fond  of  paint  as  the  former.  At  fome  courts 
they  appear  in  rich  furs ;  and  all  of  them  are  loaded  with  jewels,  if  they 
can  obtain  them.  The  female  part  of  the  burghers  families,  in  many  of  the 
German  towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  fome  of  them  inconcei¬ 
vably  fantaftic,  as  may  be  feen  in  many  prints  publilhed  in  books  of  travels  ; 
but  in  this  refpeft  they  are  gradually  reforming,  and  many  of  thera? 
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make  quite  a  different  appearance  in  tlieir  drefs  from  what  they  did  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  As  to  the  peafantry  and  labourers,  they  drefs  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  according  to  their  employments,  conveniency,  and 
■circumdances.  The  {loves  made  ufe  of  in  Germany  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
already  mentioned  in  the  northern  nations,  and  are  fometimes  made  portable, 
fo  that  the  ladies  carry  them  to  church.  In  Weftphalia,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Germany,  they  deep  between  two  feather  beds,  with  fneets  ditched 
to  them,  which  by  ufe  becomes  a  very  comfortable  practice.  The  mod  un¬ 
happy  part  of  the  Germans  are  the  tenants  of  little  needy  princes,  who 
fqueeze  them  to  keep  up  their  own  grandeur ;  but  in  general,  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  common  people  are  more  comfortable  than  thofe  of  their 
neighbours. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  boned,  hofpitable  people,  free  from 
artifice  and  drfguife.  The  higher  orders  are  ridiculoufiy  proud  of  titles, 
ancedry,  and  {hew.  The  Germans  in  general,  are  thought  to  want  ani¬ 
mation,  as  their  perfons  promife  more  vigour  and  activity  than  they  com¬ 
monly  exert,  even  in  the  field  of  battle.  But  when  commanded  by  able  ge¬ 
nerals,  efpecially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecuculi  and  prince  Eugene,  they 
have  done  great  things  both  againd  the  Turks  and  the  French.  The  im¬ 
perial  arms  have  feldom  made  any  remarkable  figure  againd  either  of  thofe 
two  nations,  or  againd  the  Swedes  or  Spaniards  when  commanded  by 
German  generals.  This  poffibly  might  be  owing  to  the  arbitrary  obftinacy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna ;  for  in  the  two  lad  wars,  the  Audrians  exhibited 
prodigies  of  military  valour  and  genius. 

Indudry,  application,  and  perfeverance,  are  the  great  chara&eridics  of 
the  German  nation,  efpecially  the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  works  of 
art  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  vifible,  efpecially  in  watch  and  clock 
making,  jewellery,  turnery,  fculpture,  drawing,  painting,  and  certain  kinds 
of  architedlure,  fome  of  which  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  mention.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  unjudly,  owing  to  the  vad  plenty  of  their  country  in  wine  and  pro- 
vifions  of  every  kind.  But  thofe  practices  feem  now  to  be  wearing  out. 
At  the  greated  tables,  though  the  gueds  drink  pretty  freely  at  dinner,  yet 
the  repad  is  commonly  finifhed  by  coffee,  after  three  or  four  public  toads 
have  been  given.  But  no  people  have  more  feeding  at  marriages,  funerals, 
and  on  birth  days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much  honour  that  a  {harper 
in  other  countries,  efpecially  in  England,  meets  with  more  credit  if  he  pretends 
to  be  a  German,  rather  than  any  other  nation.  All  the  fons  of  noblemen 
inherit  their  father’s  titles,  which  greatly  perplexes  the  heralds  and  genealo- 
gids  of  that  country.  The  German  husbands  are  not  quite  fo  complaif. 
ant  as  thofe  of  fome  other  countries  to  their  ladies,  who  are  not  entitled 
to  any  pre-eminence  at  the  table  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  feem  to  affedl  it, 
being  far  from  either  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they  are  faid  to  be 
fomewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.  From  what  has  been  premifed  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  that  many  of  the  German  nobility,  having  no  other  here¬ 
ditary  edate  than  a  high-founding  title,  eafily  enter  into  their  armies,  and 
thofe  of  other  fovereigns.  Their  fondnefs  for  title  is  attended  with  many 
other  inconveniencies.  Their  princes  think  that  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
though  it  might  treble  their  revenue,  is  below  their  attention  ;  and  that,  as 
they  are  a  fpecies  of  beings  fuperior  to  labourers  of  every  kind,  they  would 
demean  themfelves  in  being  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  their  grounds. 

The 
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The  domeftic  diverfions  «f  the  Germans  are  the  fame  as  in  England  ;  bfl- 
-liards,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the  like.  In  fummer,  people  of 
faffiion  repair  to  places  of  public  refort,  and  drink  the  waters.  As  to  their 
field  diver fions,  btfides  their  favourite  one  of  hunting,  they  have  bull  and 
bear  baiting,  and  the  like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxurioufly,  a 
great  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  feailing  and  caroufing ;  and  in  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Danube  are  frozen  over,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  fnow,  the  ladies  take  their  recreation  in  fledges  of  different 
fhapes,  fuch  as  griffins,  tygers,  fwans,  fcollop  fhells,  &c.  Here  the  lady  fits, 
dreffed  in  velvet,  lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces  and  jewels,  hav¬ 
ing  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap  ;  and  the  fledge  is  drawn  by  one  horfc.  Hag,  or 
other  creature,  fet  off  with  plumes  of  feathers,  ribbands,  and  bells.  As  thiV 
diveriion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night  time,  fervants  ride  before  the  fledges 
with  torches,  and  a  gentleman  Handing  on  the  fledge  behind,  guides  the 
horfe. 

Religion.]  This  is  a  copious  article,  but  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  what 
is  moft  neceffary  to  be  known.  Before  the  Reformation  introduced  by  Lu¬ 
ther,  the  German  bifhops  were  poffeifed  (as  indeed  many  of  them  are  at  this 
day)  of  prodigious  power  and  revenues,  and  were  the  tyrants  of  the  empe¬ 
rors  as  well  as  the  people.  Their  ignorance  was  only  equalled  by  this  fuper- 
flition.  1  he  Bohemians  were  the  firft  who  had  an  idea  of  reformation, 
and  made  fo  glorious  a  Hand  for  many  years  againft  the  errors  of  Rome,  that 
they  were  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  taking  the  facrament  of  both  kinds,  and 
other  freedoms  not  tolerated  in  the  Romifh  church.  This  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  celebrated  Englifhmau  John  Wickliffe,who  went  much 
farther  in  reforming  the  real  errors  of  popery  than  Luther  himfelf,  though 
he  lived  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  him.  Wickliffe  was  feconded  by 
John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  notwithffanding  the  emperor’s  fafe 
conduit,  were  infamoufly  burnt  at  the  council  of  Conflance. 

The  Reformation  introduced  afterwards  by  Luther*,  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  in  the  introduction,  though  it  flruck  at  the  chief  abufes  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  thought  in  fome  points  (particularly  that  of  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  by  which  the  real  body  ofChrilt,as  well  as  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  is  fuppofed  to  be  taken  in  the  facrament)  to  be  imperfeit.  Cal- 
vinifm  J,  therefore,  or  the  religion  cf  Geneva  (as  now  praitifed  in  the  church 
of  Scotland),  vvas  introduced  into  Germany,  and  is  the  religion  profeffed  in 
the  teritorie3  or  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the  landgrave  of  HelTe,  and  fome  other 
princes,  who  maintain  a  parity  of  orders  in  the  church.  Some  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  the  numbers  of  proteftants  and  papifts  in  the  empire  are  now 
almolt  equal.  Germany,  particularly  Moravia  and  the  Palatinate,  as  alfo 
Bohemia,  is  over- run  with  feClaries  of  all  kinds ;  and  Jews  abound  in  the 
empire.  At  prefent,  the  modes  of  worihip  and  forms  of  church  government 
are  by  the  proteffant  German  princes  conlidered  in  a  civil  rather  than  a  reli¬ 
gious  light.  The  proteffant  clergy  are  learned  and  exemplary  in  their  de¬ 
portment,  but  the  popifh,  ignorant  and  libertine. 

Arch 


:  Jodtrines  of  tile  Romifh  church, 


*  Born  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483, began  to  difputc 
1117,  and  died,  1346,  iu  che  63d  year  of  his  age. 

t  John  Calvin  was  born  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  in  the  north  of  France  anno  iccGc 
Being  obliged  to  fly  from  that  kingdom,  he  icrtled  at  Geneva,  in  1559,  where  he  tfta- 
^7 ,a  1!c"  ,onn  of  ch“fch  difciphne,  which  was  loon  after  embraced  by  feveral  nation* 
vin  o  «  a-  j16  no"  denominated  Prelbytenans  and  from  their  dodrinal  articles,  CaL- 
«  fol'  at  Genevai  111  Wc  >'eai'  J56*:  his  writings  make  nine -volumes 
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Archbishop  and  bishop  sees.]  Thefe  are  differently  represented  by 
Authors ;  Some  of  whom  reprefent  Vienna  as  being  a  fuffragan  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  ofSaltzburg;  and  others,  as  being  an  archbiffropric,  but  depend¬ 
ing  immediately  upon  the  pope.  The  others  are  the  archbifiiop  of  Mentz, 
who  has  under  him  twelve  fuffragans ;  but  one  of  them,  the  bifhop  of  Bain- 
berg,  is  faid  to  be  exempted  from  its  jurifdiftion  : — Triers  has  three  fuf¬ 
fragans  Cologne  has  four  : — Magdeburg  has  five : — Saltzburg  has  nine,be- 
fides  Vienna  : — and  Bremen  three. 

At  different  periods  fince  the  Reformation,  it  has  been  found  expedient 
to  Satisfy  the  claims  of  temporal  princes, to  fecularife  the  following  bilhop  fees, 
Bremen,  Verden,  Magdeburg,  Halberftadt,  Minden,  Lubec,  and  Ofnaburg, 
which  laft  goes  alternately  to  the  houfes  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  is  at 
prefent  held  by  his  Britannic  majefty’s  Second  fon.  Such  of  thofe  fees  as 
were  archbifhoprics  are  now  confidered  as  duchies,  and  the  bilhoprics  as  prin¬ 
cipalities. 

Language.]  The  Teutonic  part  of  the  German  tongue  is  an  original 
language,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  Celtic.  It  is  called  High  Dutch,  and 
is  the  mother  tongue  of  all  Germany  ;  but  varies  fo  much  in  its  dialedl  that 
the  people  of  one  province  Scarcely  underftand  thofe  of  another.  Latin  and 
French  are  the  mod  ufeful  languages  in  Germany,  when  a  traveller  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  High  Dutch. 

The  German  Pater-K1  oiler  is  as  follows:  Unfer  Vater,  der  du  bifl  in  him - 
m/e,  Gehei/iget  vuerd  den  name.  Zukomme  dein  reich.  Dein  •wille  gefchehe , 
•one  im  himmel  a/Jo  auch  auf  erden.  Unfer  taglich  brodt  gib  uns  beute.  U nde 
verg'd  uns  unfer  fchuld,  a/s  •uiir  vergeben  unfern  fchuldigern.  U nde  fuhre  uns , 
niche  in  verfuchung.  Sondern  erlofe  uns  von  dem  bofen.  Den  dein  is  das  reicht 
und  die  hrajft,  unde  die  herr  lichkcit ,  en  eivigheit.  Amen. 

Learning,  learned  men, }  No  country  has  produced  a  greater  va- 
and  universities.-  j  riety  of  authors  than  Germany,  and  there 
is  no  where  a  more  general  taite  for  reading,  efpecially  in  the  proteilant  coun¬ 
tries.  Printing  is  encouraged  to  a  fault;  almoft  every  man  of  letters  is  an 
author  ;  they  multiply  books  without  number;  tboufands  of  thefes  and  dif- 
putations  are  annually  publiihed  ;  for  no  man  can  be  a  graduate  in  their  uni- 
verfities,  who  has  not  publiihed  one  difputation  at  leaft.  In  this  country 
there  are  36  universities,  of  which  17  are  proteilant,  17  Roman  catholic, 
and  two  mixed  ;  befides  a  vail  number  of  colleges,  gymnafia,  pedagogies, 
and  Latin  Schools.  There  are  alfo  many  academies  and  focieties  for  promo¬ 
ting  the  itudy  of  natural  philofophy,  the  belles  letters,  antiquities,  painting, 
Sculpture,1  archit.-dlure,  See.  as  the  Imperial  Leopoldine  academy  of  the  nalurx 
turieji ;  the  academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin,  at  Gottingen,  at  nr- 
furth,  at  Leipfic,  at  Diuiburg,  at  Giefen,  and  at  Hamburg.  At  Drefden 
and  Nuremberg  are  academies  for  painting  ;  at  Berlin  a  royal  military  aca¬ 
demy  ;  and  at  Augiburg  is  the  Imperial  F rancifcan  academy  of  fine  ai  ts  ;  to 
which  we  may  add  thelatin  fociety  at  Jena.  Of  the  public  libraries  the  moil 
celebrated  are  thofe  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Halle,  Wolfenbuttle,  Hanover,  Got¬ 
tingen,  Wey mar,  and  Leipfic. 

Many  of  the  Germans  have  greatly  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  various 
branches  of  learning  and  Science.  They  have  written  largely  upon  the  Ro- 
map  and  canon  laws.  Stahl,  Van  Swieten,  Stork,  Hoffman,  and  Haller, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  phytic;  Ruvinus  ana  Dille- 
nius,  of  botany ;  Heifter,  of  anatomy  and  furgery  ;  and  Newman,  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Pott,  aind  Margraff,  ot  chemiltry.  In  aftronomy,  Kepler  defervtdly 
obtained  a  great  reputation  ;  and  Puffendorf  is  one  of  the  firft  writers  on  the 
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the  law  of  natiire  and  nations,  and  has  alfo  merit  as  an  hiftorian.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  Germany,  by 
her  divines,  and  by  her  religious  fe&s,  was  fo  much  involved  in  difputes  a- 
bout  fyftematic  theology,  that  few  comparatively  paid  any  attention  to  other 
parts  of  learning,  of  to  polite  literature.  The  language  alfo,  and  the  ftyle, 
of  writing  in  German  books,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  pure 
and  original,  became  ridiculous,  by  a  continual  intermixture  of  Latin  and 
French  words;  and  though  they  were  not  underftooa  by  the  people  in  ge¬ 
neral,  were  thought  to  give  an  air  of  fuperiority  to  the  writers,  and  were 
therefore  much  affedted.  For  an  opinion  prevailed  among  the  learned  in 
Germany,  and  many  have  not  yet  divefted  themfelves  of  it,  that  compiling 
huge  volumes,  and  larding  them  with  numberlefs  quotations  from  all  forts 
of  authors,  and  from  all  languages,  was  the  true  tell  of  great  erudition. 
Their  productions,  therefore,  became  heavy  and  pedantical,  and  were  in  con- 
fequence  difregarded  by  other  nations. 

It  fvas  about  the  year  1730,  that  the  profpedfs  of  literature  in  Germany 
began  to  brighten.  Leibnitz  and  Wolfjus  opened  the  way  to  a  better  phi- 
lofophy  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Gutifched,  an  author  and  profefibr  at 
Leipfic,  who  has  been  greatly  honoured  by  the  late  king  cf  Pruffia,  in¬ 
troduced  a  better  tafte  of  writing,  by  publishing  a  German  grammar, 
and  by  inftituting  a  literary  fociety,  for  polishing  and  reltoring  to  its  purity 
the  German  language,  and  by  promoting  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres.  We 
may  confider  this  as  the  epocha,  from  which  the  Germans  began  to  write 
with  elegance  in  their  own  language,  upon  learned  lubjedls,  and  to  free 
themfelves,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  from  that  verbofenefs  and  pedantry  by 
which  they  had  been  characterised.  About  this  time,  fevcral  young  men  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Germany,  united  in 
publishing  fome  periodical  works,  calculated  for  the  general  entertainment 
of  perfons  of  a  literary  tafte.  Some  of  thefe  gentlemen  afterwards  be¬ 
came  eminent  authors ;  and  their  works  are  held  in  Germany  in  high  efti- 
mation. 

The  ftyle  of  preaching  among  the  German  divines  alfo  now  underwent  a 
confiderable  change.  They  began  to  tranflate  the  beft  English  and  French 
fermons,  particularly  thofe  of  Tillotfon,  Sherlock,  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  and 
others.  They  improved  by  thtfe  models  :  and  MoSheim,  Jcrufaleth,  Spal¬ 
ding,  Zolikofer,  and  others,  have  published  fermons  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  country  ;  though  they  ftill  retain  too  much  of  that  prolixity,  for  which 
German  divines  and  commentators  have  been  fo  much  cenfured.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  great  numbers  of  the  German  preachers,  even  in  large  and 
opulent  towns*  are  itill  too  much  dillinguiShed  by  -vulgar  language,  abfurd 
Opinions,  and  an  inattention  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe. 

Some  of  the  Englifh  periodical  writings,  fuch  as  the  Spectator,  Tatler, 
and  Guardian,  being  translated  into  the  German  language,  excited  great 
emulation  among  the  writers  of  that  country,  and  a  number  of  periodical  pa¬ 
pers  appeared,  of  various  merit.  One  of  the  firft  and  beft.  was  published  at 
Hamburgh,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Patriot  in  which  Br.  Thomas,  the 
late  biShop  of  Salisbury,  was  concerned  ;  he  being  at  that  time  chaplain  to 
the  British  factory  at  Hamburgh,  and  a  confiderable  mailer  of  the  German 
language.  The  late  profcSfor  Gillert,  who  is  one  of  the  molt  elegant  of  the 
German  authors, and  one  of  the  moll  efteemed,has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  their  tafte.  His  way  of  writing  is  particularly  adapted  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  to  infpire  fentiments  of  morality  and  piety.  His  fables 
and  narrations,  written  in  German  verfe,  his  letters,  and  his  moral  romances, 
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are  fo  much  read  in  Germany, that  even  many  of  the- ladies  have  them  aimed? 
by  heart.  His  comedies  are  alfo  very  popular  ;  though  they  are  rather  too 
fentimental,  and  better  adapted  for  the  clofet  than  for  the  kage. 

Haller,  the  famous  phyfician,  Hagedorn,  Uz,  Cronegh,  Leffing,  Gleim, 
Gerftecnberger,  Kleift,  Klopkock,  Ramler,  Zacarie,  Wieland,  and  others, 
have  excelled  in  poetry.  Schjegtl,  Cronegh,  Leffing,  Wieland,  and  Wiefe, 
have  acquired  fame  by  their  dramatic  writings.  Rabener  has,  by  his  fatirical 
works,  immortalized  his  name  among  the  Germans  ;  though  feme  of  his 
pieces-  are  of  too  local  a  nature,  and  too  much  confined  to  German  cuftoms, 
manners,  and  characters,  to  be  read  with  any  high  degree  of  pleafure  by  per- 
fons  of  other  nations.  Gefner,  whofe  Idylls  and  Heath  of  Abel  have  been 
tranflated  into  the  Englifh  language,  is  known  among  us  in  a  more  favour¬ 
able  light. 

In  chemiftry,  and  in  medicine,  the  merit  of  the  Germans  is  very  confpicu- 
ous :  and  Reimaius,  Zimmerman,  Abt,  Kaekner,  Segner,  Lambert,  Mayer, 
Kruger,  and  Sulger,  have  acquired  fame  by  their  philofophical  writings. 
Eufchirg  is  an  excellent  geographical  writer ;  and  Mafco,  Erunau,  Putter, 
Gatterer,  and  Gebaur,  have  excelled  in  hiftorical  works.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Germans,  in  their  romances,  area  century  behind  us.  Molt 
of  their  publications  of  this  kind  are  imitations  of  ours,  or  elfe  very  dry 
and  uninterefling  ;  which  perhaps  is  owing  to  education,  to  falfe  delicacy,  or 
to  a  certain  taile  of  knight  errantry,  which  is  kill  predominant  among  fome 
of  their  novel  writers. 

In  works  relating  to  antiquity,  and  the  arts  known  among  the  ancients,  the 
names  of  Winckdman,  Klog,  and  Lefiing,  are  familiar  with  thofe  who  are 
(killed  in  this  branch  of  literature.  In  ecclefiakical,  philofophical,  and  liter¬ 
ary  hikory,  the  names  of  Albertus  Fabricius,  Mofheim,  Semler,  and  Brucker, 
are  well  known  among-  us.  Raphelius,  Michaelis,  and  Walch,  are  famous  in 
facred  literature.  Cellarius,  Burman,  Taubman,  Reifhe,  Erneki,  Reimarus, 
Jiavercamp,  and  Heyne,  have  published  fome  of  the  bek  editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  daffies. 

It  is  an  unfavourable  circumkance  for  German  literature,  that  the  French 
language  flrould  be  io  faffiionable  in  the  German  courts  inkead  of  the  German, 
and  that  fo  many  of  their  princes  fhould  give  it  fo  decided  a  preference.  Even 
the  late  king  of  Pruffia  had  ordered  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  of  his 
royal  fociety  at  Berlin,  from  the  beginning  of  its  inkitution,  to  be  publifhed 
in  the  French  tongue:  by  which,  fome  of  the  Germans  think,  his  majekv 
has  cak  a  very  undeferved  reproach  upon  his  native  language. 

With  rcfpedl  to  the  fine  arts,  the  Germans  have  acquitted  themfelves  tole¬ 
rably  well.  Germany  has  produced  fome  good  painters,  architects,  feulp- 
rors,  and  engravers.  They  even  pretend  to  have  been  the  firk  inventors  of 
engraving,  etching,  and  mezzotinto.  Printing,  if  firk  invented  in  Holland, 
was  foon  after  greatly  improved  in  Germany.  The  Germans  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  firk  inventors  of  great  guns  ;  as  alfo  of  gunpowder 
in  Europe,  about  the  year  1320.  Germany  has  likevvife  produced  fome 
excellent  muficians  ;  Handel,  Bach,  and  Hake,  cf  whom  Handel  kands  at  the 
head  ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  arrived  at  the  fublime  of  mufic,  but 
he  had  not  the  fmallek  idea  of  the  difference  between  mufic  and  fenurneiital 
expreffion. 

ClTlkS,  TOWNS,  FORTS,  AND  OTHER  EDIFICES,  ~i  This  IS  a  COpioUS 

public  and  private  ;  with  occafional  ekimates  k  head  in  all  countries, 
of  revenues  and  population.  j  but  more  particularly 

in  Germany,  on  account  cf  the  Numerous  independent  kates  it  contains. 
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The  reader  therefore  ranft  be  contented  with  the  mention  of  the  mofl  capital 
places,  and  their  peculiaiities. 

Though  Berlin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  all  his  Prufiiin  majedy’s  do¬ 
minions,  and  exhibits  perhaps  tire  mofl  illullrious  example  of  fudden  im¬ 
provement  that  this  age  can  boafl  of  ;  yet,  during  the  late  war,  it  was  found 
a  place  of  no  ftrength,  and  fell  twice,  almofl  without  refiftance,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Andrians,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  politenefs  of  their  generals, 
and  their  love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  always  preferves  mankind  from  barbarity 
and  inhumanity,  would  have  levelled  it  to  the  ground. 

Berlin  lies  on  the  river  Spree,  and,  befides  a  royal  palace,  has  many  other 
fuperb  palaces  ;  it  contains  fourteen  Lutheran,  and  eleven  Calviniil  churches, 
befides  a  popifh  one.  Its  flreets  and  fquares  are  fpacious,  and  built  in  a  very 
regular  manner.  But  the  houfes  though  neat  without,  are  ill  finifhed,  and 
ill  furnifhed  within,  and  very  indifferently  provided  with  inhabitants.  The 
king’s  palace  here,  and  that  of  prince  Henry,  are  very  magnificent  buildings. 
The  opera-houfe  is  alfo  a  beautiful  ftrudlure  :  and  the  arfenal,  which  is  hand- 
fomely  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  contains  arms  for  200,000  men.  There 
are  fur.dry  mauufaftures  in  Berlin,  and  feveral  fchools,  libraries,  and  chari¬ 
table  foundations.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  B niching, 
in  1755,  was  126,661,  including  the  garrifon.  In  the  fame  year,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  author,  there  were  no  fewer  than  443  filk  looms,  149  of 
half  filks,  2858  for  woollen  fluffs,  453  for  cotton,  284  for  linen,  454  for 
lace  work,  39  frames  for  filk  flockings,  and  310  for  worfled  ones.  They 
have  here  manufactures  of  tapeflry,  gold  and  filver  lace  and  mirrors. 

The  electorate  of  Saxony  is,  by  nature,  the  richefl  country  in  Germany, 
if  not  in  Europe;  it  contains  210  walled  towns,  61  market-towns,  and 
about  3000  villages,  according  to  the  latefl  accounts  of  the  Germans  them- 
felves  (co  which,  however,  we  are  not  to  give  an  implicit  belief)  ;  and  the 
revenue,  eflimating  each  rix  dollar  at  four  fhillings  and  fix- pence,  amounts 
to  1,350,000!.  This  fum  is  fo  moderate,  when  compared  to  the  richnefs  of 
the  foil,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Bufching,  produces  even  diamonds, 
and  almofl  all  the  precious  hones  to  be  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies  and  elfe- 
where,  and  the  variety  of  fplendid  manufactures,  that  I  am  apt  to  believe 
the  Saxon  princes  to  have  been  the  mod  moderate  and  patriotic  of  any  in 
Germany. 

We  can  fay  little  more  of  Drefden,  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony’s  capital,  than 
hath  been  already  faid  of  all  fine  cities,  that  its  fortifications,  palaces,  public 
buildings,  churches,  and  charitable  foundations,  and,  above  all,  its  fu- 
burbs,  are  magnificent  beyond  all  expveffion  ;  that  it  is  beautifully  fituat- 
ed  on  both  fides  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  that  it  is  the  fchool  of  Germany  for  flatuary, 
painting,  enamelling,  and  carving  ;  not  to  mention  its  mirrors,  and  founda- 
ries  for  bells  and  cannon,  and  its  foreign  commerce  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
Elbe.  The  inhabitants  of  Drefden,  by  the  latefl  accounts,  amount  to 
no,ooo. 

The  city  of  Leipfic  in  Upper  Saxony,  46  miles  diflant  from  Drefden,  is 
fituated  in  a  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Pleiffe,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
faid  to  amount  to  about  40,000.  There  are  alfo  large  and  well  built  fub- 
urbs,  with  handfome  gardens.  Between  thefe  fuburbs  and  the  town  is  a  fine 
walk  of  lime  trees,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1702,  and  encompaffes 
the  city.  Mulberry-trees  are  alfo  planted  in  the  town  ditches ;  but  the 
fortifications  feem  rather  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk 
on,  than  for  defence.  The  flreets  are  clean,  commodious,  and  agreeable, 
,and  are  lighted  m  the  night  with  feven  hundred  lamps.  They  reckon  436 
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merchant  houfes,  and  192  in  ami  failures  of  different  articles,  as  brocades,  pa¬ 
per,  cards,  &c.  Leipfic  has  long  been  diftingui/hed  for  the  liberty  of 
confcience  allowed  here  to  perfons  of  different  fentiments  in  religious  matters. 
Here  is  an  univerfity,  which  is  ftill  very  confiderable,  with  fix  churches 
for  the  Lutherans,  theirs  being  the  eftablifhed  religion,  one  for  the  Calvinifts, 
and  a  chapel  in  the  caflle  for  thofe  of  the  Romifh  church.  The  univerfity- 
library  confifts  of  about  26,000  volumes,  6,000  of  which  are  folios.  Here  is 
alfo  a  library  for  the  magiftrates,  which  confifts  of  about  36,000  volumes  and 
near  2,000  manufcripts,  and  contains  cabinets  of  urns,  antiques,  and  medals, 
with  many  curiofkies  of  art  and  nature.  The  Exchange  is  an  Elegant  build- 
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The  city  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  deflorate,  {lands  on  the  river 
Leine,  and  is  a  neat,  thriving,  and  agreeable  city.  It  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  houfes,  among  which  there  is  an  electoral  palace.  It  carries  on  fome 
manufactures  ;  in  its  neighbourhood  lie  the  palace  and  elegant  gardens 
of  Herenhaufen.  The  dominions  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  contain  a- 
bout  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  people,  who  live  in  fifty  eight  cities, 
and  fixty  market-towns,  befides  villages.  The  city  and  fuburbs  of  Bremen,  be¬ 
longing  by  purchafe  to  the  faid  elector,  contain  about  fifty-thoufand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  have  a  confiderable  trade  by  the  Wefer.  The  other  towns  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  electorate  have  trade  and  manufactures ;  but  in  general,  it 
muft  be  remarked,  that  the  electorate  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain-  I  fball  here  juft  men¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  our  royal  family  the  fecularifed  bifnopric 
of  Ofnaburg,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wefer  and  Ems.  The  chief  city, 
Ofnaburgh,  has  been  long  famous  all  over  Europe  for  the  manufacture 
known  by  the  name  of  the  dutchy,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  the  beft  Weft- 
phalia  hams.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  biftiopric  amounts  to  about 
30,  ocol. 

Breflau,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  lies  on  the  river  Oder,  and  is  a  fine  city,  where  all  feCts  of  Chrif- 
tians  and  Jews  are  tolerated,  but  the  magistracy  is  Lutheran.  Since  Silefia, 
fell  under  the  Prufiian  dominion,  its  trade  is  greatly  improved,  being  very  in- 
confiderable  before.  The  manufactures  of  Silefia  which  principally  centre  at 
Breflau, are  numerous. The  revenue  of  the  whole  is  by  fome  faid  to  bring  in  to 
his  Prufiian  majefty  near  a  million  tterling;  but  this  fum  feems  to  be  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  if,  as  other  authors  of  good  note  write, it  never  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  above  500,000k  yearly. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  of  the 
fame  name  on  the  Oder,  is  fituated  in  a  healthful,  fertile,  and  delightful  coun- 
try,  on  the  river  juft  mentioned,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  names  of  Frankfort  and  Saxenhaufen.  The  former  of 
theie, being  the  largeft,is  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  the  latter  into  two  ; 
and  both  are  computed  to  contain  about  three  thoufand  houfes.  The  for¬ 
tifications,  which  are  both  regular  and  folid,  form  a  decagon  or  figure  con¬ 
fining  of  ten  baftions,  faced  with  hewn  {tone  ;  the  ditches  are  deep,  and  fil¬ 
led  with  frefh  water  ;  and  all  the  outworks  are  placed  before  the  gates. 
Frankfort  is  the  ufual  place  of  the  eleCtion  and  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
the  Romans,  and  is  alfo  a  free  and  imperial  city.  It  is  a  circular  form, 
without  any  fuburbs ;  but  the  ftreets  are  generally  narrow,  and  the  houfes 
are  moftly  built  of  timber  and  plaifter,  and  covered  with  flate  ;  though  there 
are  fome  handfome  private  ftructureSj  of  a  kind  of  red  marble,  that  deferve 
the  name  of  palaces  j  as  the  buildings  called  the  Compeftel  and  Fronhof,  the 
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Trierlhof,  the  Cullanhof,  the  German-houfe,  an  auguft  edifice,  fituated  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Main,  the  Hefle  Darmftadthof,  the  palace  of  the  prince 
de  la  Tours,  and  the  houfes  of  the  counts  of  Solms,  Scfiauenburgjand  Schon- 
born  ;  and  there  are  three  principal  fquares. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and,  being  the  refidence  of 
the  emperor,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  capital  of  Germany.  It  is  a  noble  and 
a  ftrong  city,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  have  omitted  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  its  grandeur  and  riches.  Vienna  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  univerfity,  a  bank,  which  is  in  the  management  of  her  own  magiftrates, 
and  a  court  of  commerce  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  aulic  council.  Its  re¬ 
ligious  buildings,  with  the  walks  and  gardens,  occupy  a  fixth  part  of  the 
town  ;  but  the  fuburbs  are  larger  than  the  city.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
enumerate  the  many  palaces  of  the  capital,  two  of  which  are  imperial;  its 
fquares,  academies,  and  libraries  ;  and  among  others,  the  fine  one  of  prince 
Eugene,  with  his  and  the  imperial  cabinets  of  curiofities.  Among  its  rich 
convents  is  one  for  the  Scotch  nation,  built  in  honour  of  their  countryman 
St.  Colman,  the  patron  of  Auftria  ;  and  one  of  the  fix  gates  of  this  city  is 
called  the  Scot3  gate,  in  remembrance  of  fome  notable  exploit  performed 
there  by  the  troops  of  that  nation.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  including 
the  fuburbs,  are  computed  at  about  three  hundred  thoufand  ;  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  them  by  their  fovereigns,  has  rendered  this  cicy  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  all  the  nations  around. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  this  magnificent  city,  the  moft  candid  and 
fenlible  of  thofe  who  have  vifited  it,  are  far  from  being  lavifh  in  its  praife. 
The  ltreets,  excepting  thofe  in  the  fuburbs,  are  narrow  and  dirty:  the 
houfes  and  furniture  of  the  citizens  are  greatly  difproportioned  to  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public  buildings :  but  above  all, 
the  txcefftve  impofts  laid  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  upon  every  commodity 
in  its  dominions,  muft  always  keep  the  manufacturing  part  of  their  fubjedls 
poor.  The  emperor  Jofeph  II  became  fenfible  of  truths  which  were  plain 
to  all  the  world  but  his  predecelfors  and  their  counfellors  :  he  examined 
things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  defeended  from  that  haughtinefs  of  demeanor 
which  rendered  the  imperial  court  fo  long  difagreeable,  and  even  ridiculous, 
to  the  reft  of  Europe.  In  general,  the  condition  of  the  Auftrian  fubjedls 
has  been  greatly  meliorated  fince  his  accefiion  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  great 
encouragement  hath  been  given  to  the  proteftants,  and  many  of  the  popilh 
religious  houfes,  convents,  &c.  were  fuppreffed  by  him. 

Ant iQu  ities  and  curiosities?  in  defer ibing  the  mineral  and  other 
NAiuuj,  and  artificial.  5  fprings,  l  anticipated  great  part  of  this 
article,  which  is  of  itfelf  very  copious.  Every  court  of  Germany  produces  a 
cabinet  of  curiofities, artificial  and  natural,  ancient  and  modern.  The  tun  at 
Heidelburgh  holds  8co  hogfheads  ;  and  is  generally  full  of  the  bell  Rhenifh 
wine,  from  which  ftrangers  are  feldom  fuffered  to  retire  fober.  Vienna  it¬ 
felf  is  a  curioiity  ;  for  here  you  fee  the  greateft  variety  of  inhabitants  that  is 
to  be  met  with  anywhere,  as  Greeks,  Tranfylvanians,  Sclavonians,  Turks, 
Tartars,  Hungarians,  Croats,  Germans,  Poles,  Spaniards,  French,  Italians, 
and  Englifh  in  their  proper  habits.  The  Imperial  library  at  Vienna  is  a  great 
literary  rarity,  on  account  of  its  ancient  manuferipts.  It  contains  upwards 
of  8o,oco  volumes,  among  which  are  many  valuable  manuferipts, in  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkilh,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Chinefe ;  but  the  antiqui¬ 
ty  of  fome  of  them  is  qudlionable,  particularly  a  New  Teftament  in  Greek, 
laid  to  have  been  written  1500  years  ago,  in  gold  letters,  upon  purple. 
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Here  are  likewife  many  thoufand  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  Coins  and  me¬ 
dals  ;  with  a  vaft  collection  of  other  curiofities  in  art  and  nature.  The  vaft 
Gothic  palaces,  cathedrals,  cattles,  and  above  all,  town-houfes  in  Germany, 
are  very  curious :  they  ftrlke  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  rude  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  and  fometimes  they  have  an  effeCt  that  is  preferable  even  to  Greek 
architecture.  The  chief  houfes  in  great  cities  and  villages  have  the  fame 
appearance,  probably,  as  they  had  400  years  ago ;  and  their  fortifications 
generally  confift  of  a  brick  wall,  trenches  filled  with  water,  and  baftions  or 
half  moons. 

Next  to  the  lakes  and  waters,  the  caves  and  rocks  are  the  chief  natural 
curiofities  of  Germany.  Mention  is  made  of  a  cave  near  Blackenburg  in 
Hartz-foreft,  of  which  none  have  yet  found  the  end,  though  many  have  ad¬ 
vanced  into  it  for  20  miles,  but  the  molt  remarkable  curiofity  of  that  kind  is 
near  Hammelen,  about  30  miles  from  Hanover,  where  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
ftands  a  monument  which  commemorates  the  lofs  of  130  children  who  were 
there  fwallowed  up  in  1284.  Though  this  faCt  is  very  ftrongly  attefted,  it 
has  been  difputed  by  fome  critics.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  two  rocks 
near  Blackenburg,  exaCtly  reprefenting  two  monks  in  their  proper  habits  ; 
and  of  many  ftones  which  feem  to  be  petrefaCtions  of  fifties,  frogs,  trees,  and 
leaves. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Germany  has  vaft  advantages  in 
point  of  commerce,  from  its  fituation  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  perforated 
as  it  were  with  great  rivers.  Its  native  materials  for  commerce  (befides  the 
mines  and  minerals  I  have  already  mentioned)  are  hemp,  bops,  flax,  anife, 
cummin,  tobacco,  faffron,  madder,  truffles,  variety  of  excellent,  roots  and 
pot-herbs,  and  fine  fruits,  equal  to  thofe  of  France  and  Italy.  Germany  ex¬ 
ports  to  other  countries,  corn,  tobacco,  horfes,  lean  cattle,  butter,  cheefe, 
honey,  wax,  wines,  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  ribands,  filk  and  cotton  fluffs,  toys, 
turnery  wares  in  wood,  metals,  and  ivory,  goat-fkins,  wool,  timber  both  for 
fhip  building  and  houfes,  cannon  and  bullets,  bombs  and  bomb  fhells,  iron 
plates  and  ftoves,  tinned  plates,  fteel  work,  copper,  brafs-wire,  porcelain  the 
fineft  upon  earth,  earthen-ware,  glaffes,  mirrors,  hogs  briftles,  mum,  beer, 
tartar,  fmalts,  zaffer,  Prufiian  blue,  printer’s  ink,  and  many  other  things. 
Some  think  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  England  and  Germany  is  tQ 
the  difadvantage  of  the  former ;  but  others  are  of  a  different  opinion,  as  they 
cannot  import  coarfe  woollen  manufactures,  and  feveral  other  commodities,  fo 
cheap  from  any  other  country. 

The  revocation  of  theediCl  of  Nantes,  by  Lewis  XIV.  which  obliged  the 
French  proteftants  to  fettle  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  was  of  infinite  fervice 
to  the  German  manufactures.  They  now  make  velvets,  filks,  Huffs  of  all 
kinds,  fine  and  coarfe  ;  linen  and  thread,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  wear, 
to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  Meiffen,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
and  its  paintings,  exceed  that  of  all  the  world. 

Trading  companies.]  The  Afiatic  company  of  Embden,  eftabliftieij 
by  his  late  Prufiian  majefty,  was  exclufive  of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  the  only 
commercial  company  in  Germany  ;  but  no  fhips  have  been  fent  out  fince  the 
year  1760.  The  heavy  taxes  that  his  majefty  laid  on  the  company  has  been 
the  caufe  of  its  total  annihilation.  In  the  great  cities  of  Germany  very  large 
and  extenfive  partnerfhips  in  trade  fubfilt. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Almoft  every  prince  in  Germany 
(and  there  are  about  300  of  them)  is  arbitrary  with  regard  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  own  eftates ;  but  the  whole  of  them  form  a  great  confederacy, 
governed  by  political  laws,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  emperor,  and  whofe 
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power  in  the  colledtive  body,  or  the  diet,  is  not  diredtorial,  but  executive; 
but  even  that  gives  him  vaft  influence.  The  fupreme  power  in  Germany  is 
the  diet,  which  is  compofed  of  the  emperor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  of  his  com- 
miffary,  and  of  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire.  The  Aril  of  thefe  is  the 
electoral  college ;  the  fecond  is  the  college  of  princes ;  and  the  third,  the 
college  of  Imperial  towns. 

The  empire  was  hereditary  under  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  but  after  this 
became  elective  ;  and  in  the  beginning,  all  the  princes,  nobility,  and  deputies 
of  cities,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  chief 
officers  of  the  empire  altered  the  mode  of  election  in  their  own  favour.  In 
the  year  1239  number  of  electors  was  reduced  to  feven.  One  elector  was 
added  in  1649,  and  another  in  1692. 

The  dignity  of  the  empire,  though  elective,  has  for  fome  centuries  be¬ 
longed  to  the  houfe  of  Aultria,  as  being  the  molt  powerful  of  the  German 
princes  ;  but  by  French  management,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  grand¬ 
father,  by  the  mother’s  fide,  to  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
was  cho fen  to  that  dignity,  and  died,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  heart-broken,  after  a 
(hort  uncomfortable  reign.  The  power  of  the  emperor  is  regulated  by  the 
capitulation  he  figns  at  his  eledtion  ;  and  the  perfon,  who  in  his  life-time  is 
chofen  king  of  the  Romans,  fucceeds  without  a  new  election  to  the  empire. 
He  can  confer  titles  and  infranchifements  upon  cities  ai\d  towns  ;  but  as  em¬ 
peror  he  can  levy  no  taxes,  nor  make  war  nor  peace'  withont  the  confent  of 
the  diet.  When  that  confent  is  obtained,  every  prince  mull  contribute  his 
quota  of  men  and  money,  as  valued  in  the  matriculation  roll,  though  perhaps 
as  an  elector  or  prince,  he  may  efpoufe  a  different  fide  from  that  of  the  diet. 
This  forms  the  intricacy  of  the  German  conllitution  ;  for  George  II.  of 
England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  was  obliged  to  furniflr  his  quota  againft  the 
houfe  of  Aullria,  and  alfo  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,  while  he  was  fighting 
for  them  both.  The  emperor  claims  a  precedency  for  his  ambaffadors  in  all 
Chriftian  courts. 

The  nine  eledtors  of  the  empire  have  each  a  particular  office  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  court,  and  they  have  the  foie  election  of  the  emperor.  They  are  in 
srder, 

Firft,  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  empire  when 
Ji  Germany. 

Second,  The  archbifhop  of  Triers,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  empire  in 
France. 

Third,  the  archoifhop  of  Cologne,  who  is  the  fame  in  Italy. 

The  king,  or  rather  eledtor  of  Bohemia,  who  is  cup-bearer. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  is  grand  fewer,  or  officer  who  ferves  out  the 
:eafts. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  who  is  the  great  marftial  of  the  empire. 

The  elector  of  Brandenburgh  (now  king  of  Pruffia),  who  is  great  cham¬ 
berlain. 

The  elector  Palatine,  who  is  great  fteward  :  and, 

The  eledtor  of  Hanover  (king  of  Great  Britain,)  who  claims  the  poll  of 
Lrch-treal'urer. 

It  is  neceffary  for  the  emperor,  before  he  calls  a  diet,  to  have  the  advice 
>f  thofe  members;  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Imperial  throne,  the  elec- 
ors  ot  Saxony  and  Bavaria  have  jurii'didtion,  the  former  over  the  northern, 
ind  the  latter  over  the  fouthern  circles. 

The  ecclefiaftical  princes  are  as  abfolute  as  the  temporal  ones  in  their  fe- 
eral  dominions.  The  chief  of  thefe,  befides  the  three  ecclefiaftical  elec¬ 
tors 
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tors  already  mentioned,  are  the  archbifhop  of  Saltzburgh,  the  bifhops  of 
Liege,  Manlier,  Spire,  Worms,  Wurtzburgb,  Strafburgh,  Ofnaburg, 
Bamberg,  and  Paderborn.  Befides  thefe,  are  many  other  ecclef-africal 
princes.  Germany  abounds  with  many  abbots  and  abbeffes,  whofe  jarif- 
iCtions  are  liKevvife  abfolute,  and  fome  of  them  very  confiderable,J  and 
a  .  of  them  are  chofen  by  their  feveral  chapters.  The  chief  of  the  fecular 
princes  are  the  Landgrave  of  HefTe,  the  dukes  of  Brunfwick,  Wolfenbuttle, 
Wirtemberg,  Mecklenburg,  Saxe  Gotha,  the  marquiffes  of  Baden  and 
Culmbach,  and  the  princes  of  Naffau,  Anhalt,  Furftenburg,  and  many 
otners,  who  have  all  high  titles,  and  are  fovereigns  in  their  own  dominions. 
1  he  tree  cities  are  l.kewife  fovereign  dates ;  thofe  which  are  Imperial,  or 
compote  part  of  the  diet,  bear  the  Imperial  eagle  it*  their  arm's  ;  thofe  which 
are  Hanfe  towns,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  the  Introduftion,  have  ftill 
body  Prm  CgeS  3nd  immUnities>  but  they  fubfift  no  longer  as  a  political 

*1  he  imperial  chamber,  and  that  of  Vienna,  which  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Aulic- council,  are  the  two  fupreme  courts  for  determining  the 
great  caufes  of  the  empire,  arifing  between  its  refpedlive  members.  The 
Imperial  council  confids  of  50  judges  or  affeffors.  The  prefident  and  four  of 
aPP0in^  hy  the  emperor,  and  each  of  the  ele&ors  chufes  one, 
and  the  other  princes  and  dates  the  red.  This  court  is  at  prefent  held  at 
Wetzlar,  but  formerly  resided  at  Spire ;  and  caufes  may  be  brought  before 
it  by  appeal.  The  Aulic-council  was  originally  no  better  than  a  revenue 
court  ot  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Audria.  As  that  family’s  power 
lncrealed,  the  jurifaiftion  of  the  Aulic  council  was  extended  ;  and  at  lafiy  to 
tie  great  difguk  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  it  ufurped  upon  the  powers 
ot  the  imperial  chamber,  and  even  of  the  diet.  It  confids  of  a  pre- 
.dent,  a  vice  chancellor,  a  vice- prefident,  and  a  certain  number  of  aulic- 
counfehors,  of  whom  fix  are  protedants,  befides  other  officers,  but  the  em- 
peror  in  fa£t  is  matter  of  the  court.  Thefe  courts  follow  the  ancient  laws 

.  empire  for  their  guides,  the  golden  bull,  the  pacification  of  Paflau,  and 
the  civil  law. 


.  Eefides  thefe  courts  of  jullice,  each  of  the  nine  circles  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  has  a  director  to  take  care  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  circle. 

I  hefe  directors  are  commonly  as  follow :  For  Wedphalia,  the  bifhop  of 
Munder,  or  duke  of  Neuburg.  For  Lower  Saxony,  the  eleftor  of  Han-  , 
over,  or  Brandenburgh,  For  Upper  Saxony,  the  elefior  of  Saxony.  For 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz  For  the  Upper  Rhine,  the 
e.e&or  Palatine,  or  bifhop  of  Worms.  For  Franconia,  the  bifhop  of  Bam¬ 
berg,  or  marquis  of  Culmbac’n.  For  Swabia,  the  duke  of  Wirtemburgh, 
or  bifhop  of  Condance.  For  Bavaria,  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  or  archbifhop 
of  Saltzburgh  ;  and  for  Audria,  the  archduke  of  Audria,  his  imperial 
majedy.  1 

Upon  any  great  emergency,  after  the  votes  of  the  diet  are  collefted,  and 
fentence  pronounced  ;  the  emperor,  by  bis  prerogative,  commits  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  to  a  particular  prince  or  princefs,  whofe  troops  live  at  free  quar¬ 
ters  upon  the  edates  of  the  delinquent  party,  and  he  is  obliged  to  make  good 
all  expences ;  upon  the  whole,  the  conditution  of  the  Germanic  body  is  of 
itfelf  a  dudy  of  no  fmall  difficulty.  But  however  plaufibly  invented  the 
feveral  checks  upon  the  imperial  power  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  houfe 
of  Audria  has  more  than  once  endangered  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  and  they 
have  been  faved  by  France.  j_,ately,  indeed,  the  houfe  of-  Audria  has  met 
Aith  a  powerful  oppofltian  from  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh,  in  confequence 
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of  the  activity  and  abilities  of  the  prefent  king  of  Prufiia.  Before  I  clofe  this 
head,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  meaning  of  a  term  which 
has  of  late  frequently  appeared  in  the  German  hiftory,  I  mean  that  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction .  This  is  no  other  than  a  provifion  made  by  tne  emperor 
Charles  VI.  for  preferving  the  indivifibility  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  in  the 
perfon  of  the  next  defcendant  of  the  laft  poffeffor,  whether  male  or  female. 
This  provifion  has  been  often  difputed  by  other  branches  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  who  have  been  occafionally  fupported  by  France  from  political  views, 
though  the  pragmatic  fanftion  is  ftrongly  guarantied  by  almoft  all  the  powers 
of  Europe.  The  late  emperor,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  late  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  attempted  to  overthrow  it,  as  being  defcended  from  the  daughters  of 
the  emperor  Jofeph,  elder  brother  to  Charles  VI.  It  has  likewife  been  again 
and  again  oppofed  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

Few  of  the  territories  of  the  German  princes  are  fo  large  as  to  be  af« 
figned  to  viceroys,  to  be  oppreffed  and  fleeced  at  pleafure  ;  nor  are  tbey  en¬ 
tirely  without  redrefs  when  they  fuffer  any  grievance  ;  they  may  appeal  to 
the  general  diet  or  great  council  of  the  empire  for  relief.  I  he  fubje&s 
of  the  petty  princes  in  Germany,  are  generally  the  moft  unhappy ;  for 
thefe  princes,  affeCting  the  grandeur  and  fplendor  of  the  more  powerful,  in 
the  number  and  appearance  of  their  officers  and  domeftics,  in  their  palaces, 
gardens,  pi&ures,  curiofities,  guards,  bands  of  mufic,  table,  drefs,  and  furni¬ 
ture,  are  obliged  to  fupport  all  this  vain  pomp  and  parade,  at  the  expence 
of  their  vaflals  and  dependents.  With  refpeCl  to  the  burghers  and  peafants 
of  Germany,  the  former  in  many  places  enjoy  great  privileges  ;  the  latter  alfo, 
in  fome  parts,  as  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  on  the  Rhine,  are  generally  a 
free  people,  or  perform  only  certain  fervices  to  their  fuperiors,  and  pay  the 
taxes;  whereas  in  the  niarquifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Pomerania,  Lufatia, 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  &c.  they  may  juftly  be  denominated  Haves, 
though  in  different.degrees. 

Revenues.]  The  only  revenue  falling  under  this  head  is  that  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  who,  as  fuch,  hath  an  annual  income  of  about  5  or  6000  pounds  fter¬ 
ling,  arifing  from  fome  ineonfiderable  fiefs  in  the  Black  Foreft.  The  A.uf- 
trian  revenues  are  immenfe,  and  are  thought  to  amount  to  7,000,000  fteruag 
in  Germany  and  Italy;  a  fum  that  goes  far  in  thole  countries.  The  father 
of  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  whofe  revenues  were  not  near  fo  extenfive  as 
thofe  of  his  fon,  .though  he  maintained  a  large  army,  was  fo  good  an  cecono- 
mift  that  he  left  7,000,000  fterling  in  his  coffers;  and  fome  have  thought 
that  Sil^fia  alone  brought  half  a  million  fterling  every  year  to  the  king. 
To  behold  the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  German  courts,  a  ftranger  is  apt 
to  conceive  very  high  ideas  of  the  incomes  of  their  princes;  which  is  owning 
to  the  high  price  of  money  in  that  country,  and  confequently  the  low  price 
of  provilions  and  manufactures.  In  fad,  though  it  is  plain  that  fome  princes 
have  much  larger  revenues  than  others,  yet  we  cannot  fpeak  with  any  tole¬ 
rable  precifion  on  a  fubjedt  of  fuch  variety  and  uncertainty,  and  which  com¬ 
prehends  fo  many  independent  ftates. 

Military  strength.]  During  the  two  laft  wars,  very  little  regard 
was  paid  in  carrying  them  on,  to  the  ancient  German  constitutions,  the 
whole  management  being  engroifed  by  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
The  eleCtor  of  Mentz  keeps  what  is  called  a  matriculation  book  or  regifter, 
which,  among  other  letters,  contains  the  affeffments  of  men  and  money, 
which  every  prince  and  ftate  who  are  members  of  the  empire,  is  to  advance 
when, the  army  of  the  empire  takes  the  field,  d  he  contributions  in  money 
are.  called  Roman  months,  on  account  of  the  monthly  afl'effinents,  paid  to 
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tbc  emperoA  wlien  they  vifited  Rome.  Thofe  affeffments,  however,  are  fufc^ 
jeft  to  great  mutability.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  fay,  that  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  the  fecular  princes  of  the  empire  can  bring  to  the  field,  379,000 
men,  and  the  egclefiaftical  74,500,  in  all  453,500  ;  of  thofe  the  emperor,  a9 
head  of  the  houfeof  Auftria,  is  fuppofed  to  furnifn  90,000, 


The  eleftor  of  Mentz  may  maintain 

The  eleftor  of  Triers  •  - 

The  eleftor  of  Cologne  ... 

The  bifhop  of  Munfter  --- 

The  bifhop  of  Liege  - 

The  archhilhop  of  Saltzburg 

The  bifhop  of  Wirtzburg  -  . 

The  bifhop  of  Bamberg 

The  bifhop  of  Paderborn 

The  bifhop  of  Ofnaburg 

The  abbot  of  Fulda 

The  other  bifhoprics  of  the  empire 

The  abbies  and  provoftfhipa  of  the  empire 

Total  of  the  ecclefiaftieal  princes 

The  emperor,  for  Hungary 

for  Bohemia,  Srlefia,  and  Moravia 
for  Auftria,  and  other  dominiona 
The  king  of  Pruffia 

The  elector  of  Saxony  -  » 

The  eleftor  Palatine  -« 

The  duke  of  Wirtemburg 

The  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caftel 

The  prince  of  Baden 

The  eleftor  of  Hanover 

The  duke  of  Holftein- 

The  duke  of  Mecklenburg 

The  prince  of  Anhalt 

The  prince  of  Lawenburg 

The  eleftor  of  Bavaria 

The  dukes  of  Saxony 

The  prince  of  Naffau 

The  other  prinees  and  imperial  towns 

The  fecular  princes 
The  eccleftallical  princes 


6000 
6000 
6000 
8000 
8000 
•  800a 

2000 
5000 
3000 
250O 
-  6000 
60OO 
80OO 

74,500 

30000 
3*>coo 
30000 
40000 
25000 
15000 
15000 
1 5000 

ICOOO- 

30000 
12000 
I50OO 
6000 
6000 
30000 
-  1 OOOO 

ICOOO' 

5000c 

379000 
74500 

45350a 

By  this  eomputatioh,  whieh  is  far  from  being  exaggerated,  it  appears 
that  the  emperor  and  empire  form  the  mod  powerful  government  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  if  the  whole  force  was  united,  and  properly  directed,  Germany 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  its  ambitious-  neighbours.  But 
the  different  interefts  purfued  by  the  feveral  princes  of  Germany,  rdnder 
the  power  of  the  emperor  of  little  cohfequence,  except  with  regard  his 
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wn  forces,  which  are  indeed  very  formidable.  The  imperial  army  was  com- 
-puted  in  1775,  to  amount  to  two  hundred  thoufand. 

Imperial,  royal,  and  other"}  The  emperor  of  Germany  pretends 
titles,  arms,  and  orders.  J  to  be  fucceffor  to  the  emperors  of 
Rome,  and  has  long,  on  that  account,  been  admitted  to  a  tacit  precedency  on 
■all  public  occafions  amoDg  the  powers  of  Europe.  Auftria  is  but  an  arch, 
dukedom }  nor  has  he,  as  the  head  of  that  houfe,  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
emperor,  which  is  limited  to  Bohemia.  Innumerable  are  the  titles  of  prin. 
cipalities,  dukedoms,  baronies,  and  the  like,  with  which  he  is  veiled  as  arch- 
duke.  The  arms  of  the  empire  is  a  black  eagle  with  two  heads,  hovering 
with  expanded  wings,  in  a  field  of  gold  ;  and  over  the  heads  of  the  eagle  is 
feen  the  imperial  crown.  On  the  bread  of  the  eagle  is  an  efcutcheon  quar¬ 
terly  of  eight,,  for  Hungary,  Naples,  Jerufalem,  Arragon,  Anjou,  Gclders, 
Brabant,  and  Barr.  It  would  be  as  ufelefs  as  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  quarterings  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  archducal  family.  Every 
eledlor,  and  indeed  every  independent  prince  of  any  importance  in  Germany, 
claims  a  right  of  inftituting  orders  ;  but  the  emperors  pretend  that  they  are 
not  admiffibie  unleis  confirmed  by  them.  The  emperors  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  kings  of  Spain,  confer  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  descended 
from  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  The  emprefs  dowager  Eleonora  in  1662  and 
1 666,  created  two  orders  of  ladies,  or  female  knights ;  and  the  late  emprefs 
queen  inllituted  the  order  of  St.  Terefa. 

The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  inftituted  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  on 
the  10th  of  January  1429,  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage  with  his  third  wife.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  chofe  the  badge,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  of  the  ilaple  manufa&ures  of  his  country.  It  at  firfl  confided  of 
thirty  knights,  including  the  fovereign,  who  were  of  the  firft  families  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  it  ftili  continues  to  be  claffed  with  the  mod  illudrious 
orders  of  knighthood  of  Europe.  At  prefent  there  ate  two  branches  of  it; 
of  the  one,  the  emperor  is  fovereign,  and  the  king  of  Spain  of  the  other  ;  all 
mud  prove  their  noble  defeentfrom  the  twelfth  century.  The  motto  of  the 
order  is  “  Pretium  non  vile  lahorum”  The  Teutonic  order  owed  its  origin  to 
feme  religious  Germans  in  Jerufalem  during  the  crufades,  who  affumed  the 
title  of  ‘‘Teutonic  knights,  or  brethren  of  the  hofpital  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Germans  of  Jerufalem.”  Conrad  duke  of  Suabia  invited  them  into  Pruffia 
about  the  year  1230,  foon  after  they  conquered  Pruffia  for  themfelves,  afid 
became  one  of  the  mod  powerful  orders  in  Europe.  By  the  order  dividing 
againd  itfelf  they  afterwards  lod  their  power  and  poffeffions;  and  Albert 
marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  grand-mader  of  the  order,  on  his  abjuring  popery, 
abdicated  the  grand-maderihip,  fubdued  Pruffia,  and  expelled  ail  the  papids 
who  followed  not  his  example.  The  order  is  now  divided  into  two  bran¬ 
ches;  the  protedant  branch,  who  have  a  houfe  at  Utrecht,  hath  been  noticed 
in  our  accounts  of  orders  in  the  Netherlands — that  for  papids,  hath  a  houfe 
at  Mergenheim  in  Germany,  and  the  members  mud  take  the  oath  of  celiba¬ 
cy.  The  enfign  worn  by  this  branch  is  worn  round  thcmeck,  pendent-io  a 
gold  chain. 

The  time  of  the  inditution  of  the  “  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle”  is  uncertain. 
The  margrave  of  Bareith  is  fovereign  thereof,  and  it  is  generally  bedowed  on 
general  officers.  In  the  year  1690,  John  George,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
Frederick  111.  eleftor  of  Brandenburgh,  on  terminating  their  difputes,  efta- 
blifhed  the  “  Order  of  Sincerity,”  as  a  confirmation  and  fecurity  hereafter  of 
their  amity.  The  knights  of  this  order  wear  a  bracelet  of  gold*;  qa  one  fide 
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are  rhe  names  of  the  two  princes,  with  the  device,  Amitie  Jlncere  ;  on  the 
other  fide  are  two  armed  hands,  joined  together,  and  placed  on  two  fwcrds, 
with  two  palm  branches  crofted  with  this  motto,  Unis  pour  jamais. 

John  George,  duke  of  Saxe  Weifierifels,  inftituted  the  “  Order  of  the 
Nolle' Pqffion,”  in  the  year  1704,  of  which  the  duke  is  the  fovereign.  Each 
knight  of  the  order  is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  maimed  or  de¬ 
cayed  foldiers  in  the  fervice  of  the  fovereign.  Iri  the  year  1  709,  Ron i fa  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  widow  of  Philip  duke  of  Saxe  Merfburgh,  revived  the  “  Order  of  the 
Death’s  Head,”  firft  inftituted  in  1652,  by  her  father  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
burgh.  A  princefs  of  that  houfe  alone  can  be  fovereign  of  it,  and  none  but 
women  of  virtue  and  merit  (birth  and  fortune  not  regarded)  can  be  received 
Into  it.  They  are  to  avoid  gaming,  theatrical  amufements,  and  laxuries  of 
all  kinds.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  death’s  head  enamelled  white,  fur- 
mounted  with  a  crofs  patte’e  black  :  above  the  crofs  patte’e,  another  crofs 
compofed  of  five  jewels,  by  which  it  bangs  to  a  black  ribband  edged  with 
white,  and  on  the  ribband  thefe  words,  memento  mor't,  worn  at  the  bread. 

The  great  order  of  Wirtemburgh,  is  that  “  of  the  Chace,”  inftituted  in  the 
year  1702,  by  the  then  duke,  and  improved  in  the  ytar  1719.  On  the  left 
fide  of  the  coat  is  a  filver  ftar  embroidered,  of  the  fame  figure  as  the  badge, 
in  the  middle  of  a  green  circle,  with  the  motto,  Amicitia,  Virtulfquc  Fezdus. 
The  feftival  of  this  order  is  on  St>  Hubert’s  day,  he  being  the  patron  of 
fportfmen. 

In  the  year  1709,  the  ele&or  of  Palatine  revived  the  “  Order  of  St.  Hu- 
lert,”  firft  inftituted  by  a  duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  in  memory  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  him  on  St.  Hubert’s  day,  in  1447.  All  the  knights  have 
cither  military  employments  orpenfions.  The  archbifnop  of  Saltzburgh  in 
1701,  inftituted  the  “  Orders  of  St.  Rupert,”  in  honour  of  the  founder  and 
patron  of  the  fee  he  held,  and  as  the  apoftie  of  his  country.  As  the  arch- 
bilhop  is  the  11'cheft  and  mod  powerful  prince  of  Bavaria  next  to  the  elector, 
his  order  is  in  good  efteem.  In  the  year  1729,  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
inftituted  the  “  Order  of  St.  George,  the  Defender  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.” 
The  knights  of  which  are  obliged  to  prove  their  nobility  by  father  and  mother 
for  five  generations. 

The  “  Order  of  the  Golden  Lion,”  inftituted  by  the  prefent  landgrave  oi 
Hefie  Caftel,  is  equally  a  military  and  civil  order,  but  moftly  conferred  on 
general  officers.The  prefent  landgrave  hath  alfo  inftituted  the  military  Order 
ef  Merit,”  the  badge  of  which,  is  a  gold  crofs  of  eight  points  enammellcd 
white,  and  in  the  centre  this  motto,  “  Pro  Virtute  et  Fidelitate  ;  it  is  worn  at 
the  coat  button  hole,  pendent  to  a  blue  ribband  edged  with  filver. 

History.]  The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  are  well  deferibed  by 
the  elegant  and  manly7  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  They  were 
a  brave  and  independent  race  of  men,  and  particularly  diftingui/hed  by  their 
love  of  liberty  and  arms.  They  oppofed  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire, 
not  in  its  origin  or  its  decline,  but  after  it  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
ftill  continued  in  its  full  vigour.  The  country  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  principalities,  independent  of  each  other, though  occafionally  connected  by 
a  military  union  for  defending  themlelves  againft  fuch  enemies  as  threatened 
the  liberties  of  them  all.  At  length  the  Roman  power,  connected  with 
artifice,  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  it  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  lhattered  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  Germany  was  over- run  by  the  Franks  about  the  year 
480,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  long  remained  in  fubjedlion  to  earls  and 
1 '  ’  may- 
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marquiffes  of  that  nation.  In  this  fituation  Germany  continued,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  efforts  of  particular  chieftains,  or  princes,  to  reduce  the  reft  into 
fubjeftion,  until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  ;  then  it  was  that  Charle¬ 
magne,  one  of  thofe  eccentric  and  fuperior  geniufes  who  fometimes  ftart  up 
in  a  barbarous  age,  firft  extended  his  military  power,  and  afterwards  his  ci¬ 
vil  authority  over  the  whole  of  this  empire.  The  polterity  of  Charlemagne 
inherited  the  empire  of  Germany  until  the  death  of  Lewis  111.  in  the  year 
91 1,  at  which  time  the  different  princes,  affuming  their  original  indepen¬ 
dence,  rejedled  the  Carlovingian  line,  and  placed  Conrade,  duke  of  Franco¬ 
nia,  on  the  throne.  Since  this  time,  Germany  has  ever  been  confidered  as 
an  elective  monarchy.  Princes  of  different  families  according  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  their  intereft  and  arms,  have  mounted  the  throne.  Of  thefe  the  mofl 
conliderable,  until  the  Aultrian  line  acquired  the  imperial  power,  were  the 
houfes  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Swabia.  The  reigns  of  thefe  emperors 
contain  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  contefls  between  them  and  the 
popes.  From  hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  arofe  the 
fadtions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  of  which  the  former  was  attached  to 
the  pope,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperor  ;  and  both  by  their  violence  and  in¬ 
veteracy,  tended  to  d;fquiet  the  empire  for  fevera!  ages.  The  emperors  too 
were  often  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  fometimes  the  German  princes,  as 
happens  in  all  eledfive  kingdoms,  with  one  another  about  the  fucceffion.  But 
what  moredeferves  the  attention  of  a  judicious  reader  than  all  thofe  noify  but 
uninterelling  difputes,  is  the  progrefsof  government  in  Germany,  which  was 
in  fome  meafure  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
When  the  empire,  raifed  by  Charlemagne,  fell  aiunder,  all  the  different 
independent  princes  affnmed  the  right  of  eledfion  ;  and  thole  now  dittinguiih- 
ed  by  the  name  of  electors,  had  no  peculiar  or  legal  influence  in  appoint¬ 
ing  a  fucceffor  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  they  were  only  the  officers  of 
the  king’s  houfhold,  his  fecretary,  his  ftewards,  chaplain,  marfhal,  or  ma¬ 
tter  of  his  horfe,  &c.  By  degrees,  as  they  lived  near  the  king’s  petfon,  and, 
like  all  other  princes,  had  independent  territories  belonging  to  them,  they 
increafed  their  influence  and  authority  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Otho  III.  of  the 
houfe  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  984,  acquired  the  foie  right  of  eledling  the  em¬ 
peror*.  Thus,  while  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great 
lords,  who  were  all  originally  allodial,  or  independent  barons,  was  diminifh- 
ed  by  the  power  of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the 
electors  was  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor’s  fupremacy,  and  of  the 
people’s  jurifdidlion.  Otho  I.  having  in  the  year  962,  united  Italy  to  the 
empire  of  Germany,  procured  a  decree  from  the  clergy  that  he  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  fhould  have  the  power  of  nominating  the  pope,  and  of  granting  invefti- 
tures  to  bifhops.  Henry  V.  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  in  the  year  1127, 
furrendered  up  the  right  of  inveftiture  and  other  powers,  to  the  difgrace  of  the 
imperial  dignity  :  but  pope  Benedidl  XII.  refuiing  abfolution  to  Lewis  V. 
of  Bavaria,  in  1338,  it  was  declared,  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  fuffrages  of  the  electoral  college  fhould  confer  the  empire  without 
the  confent  of  the  pope,  that  he  had  no  fuperiority  over  the  emperor,  nor 
any  right  to  rejedl  or  to  approve  of  eledlions.  In  1438,  Albert  11.  archduke 
of  Auflria,  was  eledted  emperor,  and  the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  the 
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*  Wiquefort  faith,  that  nothing  was  fettled  as  to  the  number  of  .ekdtors,  or  the  elec¬ 
toral  dignity,  till  Charles  IV.  who  was  chofen  emperor  in  1347,  and  made  that  famous 
conftitutton  for  the  election  of  emperors,  called  the  Golden  Bull,  trom  the  emperor’s  gpldur* 
leal  (bulla)  affixed  to  it. 
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male  line  of  that  family  for  three  hundred  years.  One  of  his  fucceffors,  Maxi¬ 
milian,  married  the  heirefs  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  whereby  Burgun¬ 
dy,  and  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  annexed  to  the 
houfe  of"  Auftria.  Chailes  V.  grandfon  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mother,  was  elected  emperor  in  the  year  1519. 
Under  him  Mexico  and  Peru  'were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  his 
reign  happened  the  reformation  of  religion  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which 
however  was  not  confirmed  by  public  authority  till  the  year  1648,  by  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  HI.  The  reign  of 
Charles  V.  was  continually  difturbed  by  his  wars  with  the  German  princes 
and  the  French  king  Francis  1.  Though  fuccefsful  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  his  good  fortune  toward  the  conclufion  of  it  began  to  forfake  him  ; 
which,  with  other  reafons,  occafioned  his  abdication  of  the  crown. 

His  brother,  Ferdinand  1.  who,  in  1558,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  proved  a 
moderate  prince  with  regard  to  religion.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  get  his  fon 
Maximilian  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  died  in  1564. 
Bjrhis  lalt  will  he  ordered,  that  if  either  his  own  male  iffue,  or  that  of  his 
brother  Charles,  fhould  fail,  his  Aullrian  eftates  fhould  revert  to  his  fecond 
daughter  Anne,  wife  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  her  iffue. 

I  mention  this  deftination,  as  it  gave  rife  to  the  late  oppofition  made  by 
the  houfe  of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic  fanclion,  in  favour  of  the  late  emprefs 
queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of  her  father  Charles  VI.  The  reign  of 
Maximilian  II.  was  ditlurbed  with  internal  commOtipns,  and  an  invafion  from 
the  Turks;  but  he  died  in  peace,  in  1576.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Rodolph,  who  was  involved  in  wars  with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences 
with  his  brother  Matthias,  to  whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Auftria  in  his 
life  time.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  by  Matthias,  under  whom  the 
reformers,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  were  fo 
much  divided  among  themfelves,  as  to  threaten  the  empire  with  a  civil  war. 
The  ambition  of  Matthias  at  laft  reconciled  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians  revolt¬ 
ed,  and  threw  the  imperial  commiffaries  out  of  a  window  at  Prague.  This 
gave  rife  to  a  ruinous  war,  which  lafted  thirty  years.  Matthias  thought  to 
have  exterminated  both  parties ;  but  they  formed  a  confederacy,  called  the 
Evangelic  League ,  which  was  counterbalanced  by  a  Catholic  League. 

Matthias  dying  in  1 6 1 8,  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin  Ferdinand  II.  but 
the  Bohemians  offered  their  crown  to  Frederic  the  elector  Palatine,  the  moft 
powerful  proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  and  fon  in  law  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty,  James  1.  That  prince  was  incautious  enough  tc  accept  of  the  crown  ; 
but  he  loft  it,  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  imperial 
generals,  at  the  battk  of  Prague  :  apd  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  his  own  elec¬ 
torate,  the  beft  part  of  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  protef¬ 
tant  princes  of  Germany,  however,  had  among  them  at  this  time  many  able 
commanders,  who  were  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  continued  the  war  with 
great  firmnefs  and  intrepidity ;  among  them  were  the  margrave  of  Baden 
Dourlach  ;  Chriftian  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  count  Mansfield  ;  the  laft  was 
one  of  the  beft  generals  of  the  age.  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  declar¬ 
ed  for  them  ;  and  Richelieu,  the  French  minifter,  was  not  fond  of  feeing  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  aggrandifed.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excel¬ 
lent  generals  ;  and  Chriftian  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  evangelical 
league,  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  an  imperialift  of  great  reputation  in  war.  Fer¬ 
dinand  made  fuch  a  ufe  of  his  advantages  obtained  over  the  proteftants,  that 
they  formed  a  frefh  confederacy  at  Leipfic,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  at  the  head.  I  have  already  deferibed  his  a- 
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sizing  vi&ories  afid  prOgrefs,  till  he  wa3  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in 
1632.  But  the  proteflant  csufe.did  not  die  with  him.  He  had  brought  up 
a  fct  of  heroes  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Torftenfon,  Banier,  and 
others,  who  (hook  the  Auftrian  power,  till,  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden, 
a  general  peace  was  concluded  among  all  the  powers  at  war,  at  Munfter,  in 
the  year  1648;  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  political  fyftem  of 
Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  died  in  163 7,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  III. 
who  died  1  657?  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevere,  unami- 
able,  and  not  very  fortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to  contend 
with  ;  France  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Turks  on  the  other ;  and  was  a  lofer 
in  his  war  with  both.  France  took  from,  him  Alface,  and  many  other 
frontier  places  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Turks  would  have  taken  Vienna, 
had  not  the  fiege  been  raifed  by  John  Sobie/ki,  king  of  Poland.  Prince 
Eugene,  of  Savoy,  was  a  young  adventurer  in  arms  about  the  year  1697  ; 
and  being  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  gave  the  lurks  the  firlt  checks  they 
received  in  Hungary,  and  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  Tranfylvania 
was  ceded  to  the  emperor.  The  empire,  however,  could  not  have  withftood 
the  power  of  France,  had  not  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  William 
III.  of  England,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  confederacy  againft  the 
French  power,  the  eonfequences  of  which  have  been  already  deferibed.  The 
Hungarians,  fecretly  encouvaged  by  the  French,  and  exafperated  by  the  un¬ 
feeling  tyranny  of  Leopold,  were  ill'll  in  arms,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte  or  Turks,  when  that  prince  died  in  1705. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the  electors  of  Cologne 
and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  being  ill  ferved  by  prince 
Lewis  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered 
their  affairs,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  defeats.  The  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  though  he  obtained  very  fplendid  victories,  had  not  all  the  fuccefs 
he  expe&ed  or  deferved.  Jofeph  himfelf  was  fufpeCted  of  a  defign  to  fub- 
vert  the  Germanic  liberties  ;  and  it  was  plain,  by  his  conduCt,  that  he  expec¬ 
ted  England  fnould  take  the  labouring  oar  in  the  war,  which  was  chiefly 
carried  on  for  his  benefit.  The  Englilh  were  difguited  at  his  flownefs  and 
felhflinefs ;  but  he  died  in  1711,  before  he  had  reduced  the  Hungarians; 
and  leaving  no  male  iffue.was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  by  his  brother  Charles 
VI.  whom  the  allies  were  endeavouring  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
opposition  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  to  Lewis  XIV. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  1713,  Charles  at  firft  made  a 
fhew  as  if  he  would  continue  the  war ;  but  found  himfelf  unable,  now  that 
he  was  forfaken  by  the  Englifli.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  France  at  Baden,  in  1714,  that  he  might  attend  the  progrefs  of 
the  Turks  in  Hungary,  where  they  received  a  total  defeat  from  prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  at  the  battle  of  Petetwaradin.  They  received  another  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  from  the  fame  general  in  1717,  before  Belgrade,  which  feli  into 
the  bands  of  the  imperialifts ;  and  next  year  the  peaee  of  Paffarowitz,  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  T.  urks,  was  concluded.  Charles  employed  every  minute 
of  his  leifure  in  making  arrangements  for  Increafing  and  preferving  his  here¬ 
ditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  Happily  for  him,  thd’ 
crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover;  an  event  which  gave 
him  a  very  decifive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  connections  between  George 
I.  and  IL  in  the  empire.  Charles  was  fenfible  of  this,  and  carried  matters 
with  fo  high  a  hand,  that  about  the  years  1724  and  17 25,  a  breach  enfued 
between  him  and  George  I. ;  and  fo  unfteady  was  the  fyftem  of  affairs  all 
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over  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the  capital  powers  often  changed  their  old  al¬ 
liances,  and  concluded  new  ones,  contradictory  to  their  intereft.  Without 
entering  into  particulars,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  fafety  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  and  its  aggrandifement,  was  ti  e  main  object  of  the  Britifh  court  ;  as 
that  of  the  emperor  was  the  eftablilhment  of  the  pragmatic  fan&ion,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  daughter,  the  late  emprefs  queen,  he  having  no  male  ifiue.  Mu¬ 
tual  conceffions  upon  thofe  great  points  reftored  a  good  underftanding  be¬ 
tween  George  II.  and  the  emperor  Charles  ;  and  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  be¬ 
ing  prevailed  upon  by  the  profpefit  of  gaining  the  throne  of  Poland,  rdin- 
quiihed  the  great  claims  he  had  upon  the  Aultrian  fucceffion. 

The  emperor,  after  this  had  very  bad  fuccefs  in  a  war  he  entered  into  with 
the  Turks,  which  he  bad  undertaken  chiefly  to  indemnity  himfelf  for  the  great 
facriflces  he  had  made  in  Italy  to  the  princes  of  the  boufe  of  Bourbon.  Prince 
Eugene  was  then  dead,  and  he  had  no  general  to  fupply  his  place.  The  fyf- 
tem  of  France  under  cardinal  Fleury,  happened  at  that  time  to  be  pacific,  and 
lhe  obtained  for  him,  from  the  Turks,  a  better  peace  than  be  had  reafon  to 
expeft.  Charles,  to  keep  the  Germans,  and  other  European  powers  eafy, 
had,  before  his  death,  given  his  eldeft  daughter,  the  late  emprefs  queen,  in 
marriage  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  a  prince  who  could  bring  do  acceffioa  of 
power  to  the  Auilrian  family.  Charles  died  in  1740. 

He  was  no  fooDer  in  the  grave,  than  all  he  had  fo  long  laboured  for  mull; 
iiave  been  overthrown,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmnefs  of  George  II.  The 
pragmatic  ianction  was  attacked  on  all  hands.  The  young  king  cf  Pruffia, 
with  a  powerful  army,  entered  and  conquered  Silefia,  which  he  faid  had  been 
wrongfully  difmembered  from  bis  family.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria  fet  Up  claims  dire&ly  incompatible  with  the  pragmatic  fanc- 
tion,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  France;  though  all  thofe  powers  had 
folemily  guaranteed  it.  Tire  imperial  throne,  after  a  confiderable  vacancy, 
■was  filled  up  bv  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  Yil. 
in  Jar.uarv  1  742.  The  French  poured  their  armies  into  Bohemia, where  they 
took  Prague  ;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  take  off  the  weight  of  Prulha, 
■was  forced  to  cede  to  that  prince  the  moll  valuable  part  of  the  duchy  of  Sile- 
lia  by  a  formal  treaty. 

Her  vouth,  her  beauty,  and  fufferings,  and  the  noble  fortitude  with  which 
fhe  bore  them,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into  whofe  arms  lhe 
threw  herfelf  and  her  little  fon  ;  and  though  they  bad  been  always  remark¬ 
able  for  their  difaffc&ion  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  declared  unanimously 
in  her  favour.  Her  generals  drove  the  French  out  of  Bohemia,  and  George 
II.  at  the  head  of  an  Engiifh  and  Hanoverian  army,  gained  the  battle  of 
Detungen,  in  174^,  Charles  \  11...  was  at  this  time  m.fe, able  on  thv  im¬ 
perial  throne,  and  driven  out  of  his  electoral  dominions,  as  had  been  his  an- 
ceftor  in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  for  iidrng  with  France,  and  would  have  given 
the  queen  of  Hungary  almoit  her  own  terms;  but  fhe  haughtily  and  im¬ 
politicly  reje&ed  all  accommodation,  though  advifed  to  it  by  bis  Britannic 
majefty,  her  belt,  and  indeed  only  friend.  This  obftinacy  gave  a  colour  for 
the  king  of  Piuflia  to  invade  Bohemia,  under  pretence  of  fupporting  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity'  :  but  though  he  tcck  Prague,  and  fubdued  the  greateft  pait 
of  the  kingdom,  be  was  not  fuppoTted  by  the  Jr  rench  ;  upon  wh.ctt  nc 
abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  and  retired  to  Silefia.  Phis  event  confirmee 
the  obftinacy  of  the  /queen  cf  Hungary,  who  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  emperor,  that  fhe  might  recover  Silelxa.  Seen  a;ter,  his  imperial 
majefty.  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1743*  died;  and  the  duke  cf  J-iorrain, 
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then  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  confort  to  her  Hungarian  majefty,  after  fur- 
mounting  Tome  difficulties,  was  chofen  emperor,  by  the  title  of  Francis  I. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  againft  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  retarded  the  operations 
of  the  emprefs  queen  againft  his  Pruffian  majefty.  The  latter  beat  the  em¬ 
peror's  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  had  before  driven  the  Pruf¬ 
fians  out  of  Bohemia  ;  and  the  conduit  of  the  emprefs  queen  was  fuch,  that 
his  Britannic  majefty  thought  proper  to  guarantee  to  him  the  poffeffion  of 
Silefia,  as  ceded  by  treaty.  Soon  after  his  Prufiun  majefty  pretended  that 
he  had  difcovered  a  fecrct  convention  which  had  beeri  entered  into  between 
the  emprefs-queen,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  the  king  of  Poland,  as  eledtor 
of  Saxony,  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  divide  them  amonglt 
themfelves.  Upon  this  his  Pruffian  majefty,  all  of  a  fudden,  drove  the  king 
of  Poland  out  of  Saxony,  defeated  his  troops,  and  took  polfeffion  of  Dref- 
den  ;  which  he  held  till  a  treaty  was  made  under  the  mediation  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty,  by  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  acknowledged  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  now  become  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  emperor.  The  war  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Low  Countries,  not  only  to  the  difadvantage,  but  to  the  difcre- 
dit  of  the  Auftrians  and  Dutch,  till  it  Was  finifhed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  April  1748.  By  that  treaty,  Silefia  was  once  more  guaranteed 
to  the  king  of  Pruffia.  It  was  not  long  before  that  monarch’s  jealoufies 
were  renewed  and  verified  ;  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia’s  views  falling  in  with 
thofe  of  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  king  of  Poland,  who  were  unnaturally 
fupported  by  France  in  their  new  fchemes,  a  frefti  war  was  kindled  in  the 
empire,  in  the  year  1756.  The  king  of  Pruffia  declared  agamft  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  Ruffians  into  Germany,  and  his  Britannic  majefty  againft 
that  of  the  French.  Upon  thofe  two  principles  all  former  differences  be¬ 
tween  thefe  monarchs  were  forgotten,  and  the  Britifh  parliament  agreed  to 
pay  an  annual  fubfidy  of  670,0001.  to  bis  Pruffian  majefty  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war,  the  flames  of  which  were  now  rekindled  with  more  fury 
than  ever. 

His  Pruffian  majefty  once  more  broke  into  Saxony,  defeated  the  Impe¬ 
rial  general  Brown  at  the  battle  of  Lowofitz,  forced  the  Saxons  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  though  almoft  impregnably  fortified  at  Pirna,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  again  fled  to  his  regal  dominions  in  Poland.  After  this,  his  Pruffian 
majefty  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  aiid  the  French  poured,  by  one 
quarter,  their  armies,  as  the  Ruffians  did  by  another,  into  Germany.  The 
conduct  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  on  this  ocealion  is  the  moft  amazing  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  He  broke  once  more  into  Bohemia  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity,  and  defeated  an  army  of  1 00,000  Auftrians,  under  general 
Brown,  who  was  killed,  as  the  brave  marlhal  Schwerin  was  on  the  fide  of  the 
Pruffians.  He  then  bcfipged  Prague,  and  plied  it  with  a  moft  tremendous 
artillery  ;  but  juft  as  he  was  beginning  to  imagine  that  his  troops  were  in¬ 
vincible,  they  were  defeated  at  Colin,  by  the  Auttrian  general  Daun,  ob¬ 
liged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to  fall  back  upon  Eiienach.  The  operations  of 
the  war  now  multiplied  every  day.  The  imperialiits,  under  count  Daun, 
were  formed  into  excellent  troops:  but  they  were  beaten,  at  the  battle  of 
Lifla,  and  the  Pruffians  took  Breflau,  and  obtained  many  other  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  Ruffians,  after  entering  Germany,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
afpedt  of  the  war ;  and  the  cautious,  yet,  enterpnling  genius  of  count  Daun, 
laid  liis  Pruffian  majefty  under  infinite  difficulties,  notwithftanding  all  his 
amazing  vidtories.  At  firft  he  defeated  the  Ruffians  at  Zorndorf ;  but  an 
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attack  made  upon  his  army,  in  the  night  time,  by  count  Daun  at  Hock' 
kitchen,  bad  almoft  proved  fatal  to  his  affairs,  though  he  retrieved  them 
w  ith  admirable  prefence  of  mind.  He  v.’as  obliged,  however,  to  facrifice 
Saxony,  for  the  fafety  of  Silefia:  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  few  periods 
of  hiltory  afford  fuch  room  for  reflection  as  this  campaign  did  ;  fix  fieges 
were  raifed  almofl  at  the  fame  time ;  that  of  Colberg,  by  the  Ruffians  ; 
that  of'Leipfic,  by  the  duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
the  empire;  that  of  Drefden,  by  Daun  ;  and  thofe  of  Neifs,  Cofel,  and 
Torgau,  alfo  by  the  Auflrians. 

Brevity  obliges  me  to  emit  many  capital  feenes  which  paffed  at  the  fame 
time  in  Geimany,  between  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  of  Hanover, 
and  the  Englifh,  or  their  allies.  The  operations  on  both  fides  are  of  little 
importance  to  hiflory,  becaufe  nothing  was  done  that  was  decifive,  though 
extremely  burdenfome  and  bloody  to  Great  Britain.  Great  was  the  ingra¬ 
titude  of  the  emprefs  queen  to  his  Britannic  majefty  and  his  allies,  who  were 
now  daily  threatened  with  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  Ruffians  had  taken 
poffcffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  and  laid  iiege  to  Colberg,  the  only 
port  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  in  the  Baltic.  Till  then,  he  had  entertained 
too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Ruffians ;  but  he  foon  found  them  by  far  the 
mod:  formidable  enemies  he  had,  advancing  under  count  Soltikoff,  in  a  body 
of  ioo,oco  men,  to  Silefia.  In  this  diftrefs  he  afted  with  a  courage  and 
refolution  that  bordered  upon  defpair ;  but  was  at  laft  totally  defeated  by 
the  Ruffians,  with  the  lofs  of  20,000  of  his  heft  men,  in  a  battle  near  Frank¬ 
fort.  Fie  became  now  the  tennis  ball  of  fortune.  Succeeding  defeats  feem- 
ed  to  announce  his  ruin,  and  all  avenues  towards  peace  were  fliut  up.  He 
had  loft  fince  the  firft  of  October  1756,  the  great  marfhal  Keith,  and  forty 
brave  generals,  befides  tbofe  who  were  wounded  and  made  prifoners.  At 
Landfhut,  the  Imperial  general  .Laudohn,  defeated  his  army  under  Fouquet, 
on  which  he  had  great  dependence,  and  thereby  opened  to  the  Auftrians  a 
ready  gate  into  Silefia.  None  but  hisi  Pruffian  majefty  would  have-thought 
of  continuing  the  war-under  fuch  repeated  Ioffes;  but  every  defeat  he  re¬ 
ceived  feemed  to  give  him  frelh  fpirits.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  inactivity  of  his  enemies  after  his  defeat  near  Frankfort,  but  by 
the  jealoufy  which  the  Imperial  general  entertained  of  their  Ruffian  allies. 
They  had  taken  Beilin,  and  laid  the  inhabitants  under  pecuniary  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  defeated  the  Impevialifts 
in  the  battle  of  Torgau,  in  which  count  Daun  was  wounded.  This  was  the 
bell  fought  aftion  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  but  it  coft 
hjm  10, coo  of  bis  beft  troops,  and  was  attended  with  no  great  coufequences 
in  his  favour.  New  reinforcements  which  arrived  every  day  from  Ruffia, 
and  the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the  Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidoitz  by  the  Auftri¬ 
ans,  feemed  almoft  to  have  completed  his  ruin,  when  his  moft  formidable 
enemy,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  died,  January  5,  1762  ;  George  II.  had  died 
on  the  25th  of  OClober,  176©. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  illuitrious  perfonages  were  followed  by  great  confe- 
quences.  The  Britifh  miniftry  of  George  III.  were  folicitous  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  and  the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled  his  armies — His  Pruffian 
majefty  was,  notwithftanding,  fo  very  much  reduced  by  bis  Ioffes,  that  the 
emprefs  queen,  probably,  would  have  completed  his  deflru&ion,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wife  backwardnefs  of  the  other  German  princes,  not  to  annihi¬ 
late  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh.  At  firft  the  emprefs  queen  reje&ed  all 
terms  propofed  to  her,  and  ordered  jo,cco  men  to  be  added  to  her  armies. 
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The  viGble  backwardnefs  of  her  generals  to  execute  her  orders,  and  the  fuc- 
cefles  obtained  by  his  Pruffian  majefty,  at  laft  prevailed  upon  her  to  agree  to 
an  armiftice,  which  was  foon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Hubertlburgh,  Fe¬ 
bruary  15,  1763,  which  again  fecured  to  his  PruITun  majefty  the  poffcffion 
of  Silefia. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor,  her  hufband,  in  1765,  her  foa  Jofeph, 
who  had  been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
empire.  Soon  after  his  acceffion,  he  difcovered  great  talents  for  government, 
and  for  partitioning  other  countries.  He  joined  in  the  difmemberment  of 
Poland,  with  Ruffia  and  Prufiia.  He  paid  a  viftt  incognito,  and  with  mode¬ 
rate  attendants,  to  Rome,  and  the  principal  courts  of  Italy ;  and  had  a 
perfonal  interview  with  his  Pruffian  majefty,  though  this  did  not  prevent 
hoftilities  from  being  commenced  between  Aultria  and.  Pruffia,  on  account 
of  the  fucceffion  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.  The  Auilrian  claims  on  this 
occaGon  were  very  unjuft,  but  in  fupport  of  them,  while  the  conteft  con¬ 
tinued,  the  emperor  difplayed  great  military  {kill.  Though  vaft  armies 
were  brought  to  the  field  on  both  fides,  no  a&ion  happened  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  and  an  accommodation  at  length  took  place.  After  this  event, 
the  emperor  was  much  better  employed  thaii  in  the  operations  of  war,  except 
iu  his  late  demands  on  the  Dutch  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  & c. 
contrary  to  the  ftipulation  of  former  treaties ;  in  obfervance  of  which,  to 
fupport  his  anceftors,  the  Dutch  as  well  as  Englifit  fpent  many  millions  of 
money,  and  facrificed  thoufands  of  fouls.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  pro- 
mote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  granted  a  moll  liberal  religious  toleration, 
and  fuppreffed  moll  of  the  religious  orders  of  both  fc .res  as  being  utterly 
ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  to  fociety ;  and  in  17S3,  by  an  edift,  abolifhed, 
the  remains  of  fervitude  and  villanage,  and  fixed  alfo  the  fees  of  the  lawyers 
at  a  moderate  amount,  granting  them  a  penfion  in  lieu.  He  alfo  abolifhed 
the  ufe  of  torture  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  removed  many  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  peafants  and  common  people  laboured.  He  was 
a  prince  of  a  philofophical  turn  of  mind,  and  mixed  with  his  fubjt&s  with  an 
eai'e  and  affability  that  are  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  his  rank.  He  loved 
the  converfation  of  ingenious  men,  and  appeared  folicitous  to  cultivate  that 
extenftve  knowledge,  which  ennobles  thofe  who  adorn  the  elevated  Ration  to 
which  he  had  been  raifed. 

Peter-Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  fucceeded  his  brother  Jofeph  II. 
and  engaged  the  public  praife  by  repeated  inftances  of  moderation  and  folid 
principles.  His  former  management  of  his  Italian  fovereignty,  which  was 
prudent  and  beneficent,  {hewed  that  he  afpiied  to  truer  reputation,  than  can 
be  acquired  by  the  mere  fplendours  of  royalty. — One  of  the  bifhops  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  having  refufed  his  licence  to  a  catholic  fubjeft  to  marry  a  proteftant 
woman,  the  emperor  difmiffed  him  from  his  fee  ;  but  pardoned  him  after¬ 
wards  upon  conctffion,  and  defired  the  bifhop  to  exhort  his  brethren  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  imperial  ordinances,  elfe  no  favour  ftiould  be  fhewn. 

No  fovereign  could  fucceed  to  a  throne  at  a  more  difficult  crifis,  than  that 
in  which  Leopold  II,  was  inverted  with  the  Imperial  purple.  By  the  te¬ 
merity  of  his  predeceffor  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  a  ddlant  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  war ;  while  the  moft  flouriftting  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions  ap¬ 
peared  for  ever  alienated  from  the  houfe  of  Aurtria.  The  emperor  Jofeph  II. 
had  by  his  unneceflary  innovation  in  the  church  excited  the  higheft  difeon- 
tents  among  his  Flemiffi  fubje&s,  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  their  religion. 
V’hat  was  eftedled  by  violence  was  enforced  by  feverity.  The  unrelenting 
perfection  to  which  all  the  opponents  of  Jofeph  were  expofed  had  depopu- 
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lated  thd  country  by  continued  emigrations.  The  exiles  in  the  mean  time 
prelerved  a  ftridl  correfpondence  with  each  ether  ;  they  bad  their  agents 
in  every  part  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  were  not 
deditu'ce  of  foreign  fupport.  On  different  parts  of  the  Andrian  frontier, 
they  repeatedly  attempted’to  colleft  their  fcattered  forces,  and  w  re  as  cor- 
ftantly  diiperfed.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  1789  that  they  were  able 
to  take  effedlual  meafures.  Then,  as  if  by  magic,  an  army  of  40,000  men 
appeared  in  an  indant  of  time, and  over-ran  the  whole  of  the  Aullrian  Flanders. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  emperor  Jcfeph  threatened,  in  vain  he  held  forth  the 
moft  flattering  and  concilia! ory  language,  in  vain  offered  to  refrore  their  an¬ 
cient  conftitution,  and  even  to  endow  them  with  additional  privileges.  In 
this  inaufpicious  crifis  did  Leopold  afeend  the  throne  of  his  anceftot  s.  That 
prince  lefs  heated  with  the  rage  of  innovation  than  his  unfortunate  prede- 
ceffor,  was  able  clearly  to  difeern  that  his  real  interest  no  longer  con  filled  in 
reaping  bairen  laurels  in  the  unprofitable  conteft  with  the  Otiomans,  but  in 
conciliating  or  reducing  his  revolted  fubjedts,  and  in  attending  to  the  actual 
peace  and  profpevity  of  his  extenfive  hereditary  dominions.  It  was  even 
laid  that  the  unfortunate  Joleph  when  humbled  and  fubdued  by  the  approach 
of  death,  exprefled  the  deeped  contrition  for  his  imprudent  condudt,  and 
recommended  to  his  fuccelTor  in  the  flronged  terms,  the  adoption  of  pacific 
meafmss  with  his  Flemifh  iubjedts.  One  of  the  firfl  fleps  therefore  of  Leo¬ 
pold,  was  to  iffue  a  conciliatory  pioclamation,  inviting  the  revolted  provinces 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  pledging  himfelf  for  the  redoration  of  their 
civil  and  ecclefiallical  conditution,  and  promifing  a  complete  redrefs  of  every 
grievance.  While  fuch  were  his  proceedings  in  public  he  did  not  negleft 
to  treat  in  private  with  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties.  Whether  iuccefsful 
or  not  in  gaining  them  to  his  intereds,  one  effect  was  certain  to  fodow  this 
mode  of  negociation  ;  it  was  certain  to  increafe  that  didruft  and  difuuion, 
which  already  exided  ;  each  party  in  fact  confidered  and  reprefented  the 
other  as  fold  and  devoted  to  the  view  of  Aullria. 

Not  truding,  however,  entirely  to  the  effcfls  of  this  negociation,  nor  to 
the  difunion  which  prevailed  in  the  provinces  themfelves,  the  emperor  be¬ 
gan  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Ottoman  frontiers,  and  prepared  to 
fubdue  the  infurgents  by  vigorous  meafures.  General  Bender  being  fup- 
plied  with  a  reinforcement  of  frefh  troops  prepared  to  renew  the  war  with 
activity  and  vigour ;  the  infurgents  being  decoyed  into  a  pafs,  were  there 
defeated  with  great  flaughter  ;  and  Leopold  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1791,  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  fee  himfelf  completely  mader  of  the 
Audrian  Netherlands. 

The  conference  at  Pilnitz,  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
and  the  eledlor  of  Saxony,  is  the  mod  memorable  event  fince  the  peace 
with  T urkey. 

A  proportional  diminution  of  the  forces  of  Audria  and  Pruflia,  the  ex- 
-ehange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  the  fecularization  of  many  German 
bifhoprics,  are  feme  of  the  articles  mentioned.  A  more  probable  objeft  was 
to  eflablifh  an  alliance  between  the  above  powers  for  mutual  defence,  and  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  peace  of  Germany. 

The  emperor  was  one  of  the  crowned  heads,  who  alarmed  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  democratic  party  of  France  refolved  to  take  up  arms  againfl  them. 
He  was  however  taken  away  by  death  from  the  calamities  and  wars  which 
were  about  to  defolate  Europe,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Francis,  who 
raifed  to  the  Imperial  throne  in  the  middle  of  July  following.  The 
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politics  of  the  court  of  Vienna  underwent  no  change  by  the  death  of  Leo¬ 
pold ;  his  fucccffor  Francis  continuing  as  ftrong  an  enemy  to  the  French 
revolution  as  his  father.  He  fhortly  afterwards  together  with  the  king  of 
Pruffia  declared  war  againft  them.  The  events  of  this  war  various  and 
fluduiating,  checquered  fometimes  by  vidlories,  generally  difadrous,  its  un¬ 
fortunate  iffue  and  the  difgraceful  peace  concluded  by  the  emperor,  have 
been  related  under  France.  The  preliminaries  were  figned  iSth  of  April 
1797,  and  a  congrefs  was  appointed  fhortly  afterwards  at  Radadt,  it  is  not 
poilible  in  our  narrow  limits  to  relate  the  progrefs  of  the  tedious  negociation 
which  followed,  to  point  out  the  intrigues  of  the  regicidal  agents;  the  un¬ 
principled,  infatiable  ambition,  the  duplicity  and  artful  policy  of  thofe  crafty 
tyrants  who  opprefs  France;  to  expofe  to  view  this  “  theatre  of  Gallic 
“  triumph  and  German  degradation,”  to  digmatife  that  mean,  cringing  fpirit, 
that  wayward,  feififh  policy,  which  governed  the  councils  of  Germany,  and 
other  fovereign  dates  of  Europe  ;  to  mark  with  infamy  the  total  want  of  all 
magnanimity,  of  all  honourable  pride,  as  independent  nations ;  to  point  out 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  that  irrefolution  and  timidity,  which  indead  of 
rejecting  with  indignation  and  fcorn  the  infulent  demands  of  the  regicides, 
made  the  potentates  of  Europe  drive  together  in  “  a  wretched  rivaifhip  of 
degradation,”  and  humble  themfelves  to  France,  their  inveterate,  irreconcil¬ 
able  and  determin.  d  foe. 

While  fucli  was  the  weaknefs  of  the  imperial  miniders,  the  French  gained 
all  thofe  ends  for  the  attainment  of  Ulrich  they  affurrsed  for  a  time  the  made 
of  moderation,  and  infidioully  protradfed  the  conferences  for  peace.  Their 
requifitions  at  home  had  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  fupply  a  reinforcement  of 
80, coo  men  for  their  armies,  they  had  dethroned  two  monarebs,  plundered 
their  teiritones,  and  thus  acquired  the  means  of  renewing  the  war ;  they 
had  confolidated  their  power  in  Italy,  dripped  Switzerland,  and  nearly 
levied  an  army  of  18,000  Swifs  ;  they  had  reduced  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Ehrenbrietdein,  and  opened  for  themlelves  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Having  complcated  all  thefe  preparatory  means,  the  French  at  lad 
threw  off  the  mafic,  and  llimulated  by  a  defire  of  crufhing  the  Audrians, 
before  their  allies  the  Ruffians,  could  co  operate  with  them,  and  by  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  providing  for  their  armies,  by  the  plunder  of  foreign  countries, 
commenced  hodilities  both  in  Germany  and  itaiy,  before  the  armidice  was 
declared  to  be  at  an  end.  They  expedted  by  this  treacherous  proceeding  to 
take  the  Audrians  unawares,  to  overrun  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  to  excite  by  means  of  their  emiffaries,  mutiny  among  the  Im¬ 
perial  troops,  infurredlion  among  the  peafantry,  and  then,  pulhing  forward, 
to  drive  the  archduke  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  and  to  to  intimidate  the 
emperor  as  to  make  him  liden  to  the  evil  counftls  of  the  enemies  of  his  worthy 
minilter  Thugoc,  and  to  facrifice  the  honour  and  iafety  of  his  crown  and 
people,  to  a  pufillanimous  dtfire  for  peace.  But  the  heroic  conduit  of 
prince  Charles,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  troops,  averted  the  impending  cala 
mity,  and  triumphing  over  every  obdacle  overwhelmed  their  treacherous  foes 
with  difgrace.  5 

In  the  country  of  the  Grifons  the  French  furprifed  a  drong  body  of  Auf- 
trians,  and  alter  a  defperate  refidance  took  them  all  priioners  together  with 
Auffenburgh  and  the  whole  of  his  ftaff.  In  order,  however,  to  complete 
their  plan,  which  was  to  effedt  a  jundtion  of  their  two  armies,  that  of  Maf- 
fena  in  Switzerland,  with  that  of  Jourdan  in  Germany,  it  was  neceffary  to 
carry  the  important  pod  of  Feldkirch,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Auftrian 
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general  Hotze,  whofe  line  extended  from  tbe  frontiers  of  the  Grifons,  to  thff 
North  eaft,  by  the  Vocalberg,  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
fiance.  Being  vigoroufly  repulfed  in  his  firft  attack,  Maffena,  regardlefs  aa 
ufual,  of  the  lives  of  men,  renewed  it  live  different  times,  with  frefh  forces 
and  increafed  impetuofity.  But  all  could  not  avail  againft  the  Heady  valour 
of  the  Auftrians,  who  drove  back  the  affailants  with  iramenfe  (laughter. 

The  French,  however,  being  in  poffcffion  of  tbe  country  of  the  Grifons, 
the  invafion  of  the  Engadine  and  the  county  of  Boimio,  by  a  divifion  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  cantoned  in  the  Valteline,  under  the  orders  of  general  Cafa- 
bianca  was  facilitated.  The  Auftrians,  too  weak  in  that  quarter  to  refill 
them,  retreated  into  the  Tyrol,  whither  they  were  purfued  by  the  French, 
who,  with  confiderable  lofs,  forced  fome  of  the  defiles  by  which  the  entrance 
of  that  country  was  defended,  and  extended  their  deltruCtive  incurfions  as 
far  as  Glurenz  and  Vauders.  Meanwhile,  the  van-guard  of  the  main  army 
of  the  lmperialills,  pufhed  forward  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  on  the  1 1  ft:  of 
March  attacked  the  centre  of  Jourdan’s  army,  which  it  compelled  to  retreat 
from  Sulgau  to  Engen,  a  diftanc?  of  about  twelve  leagues.  The  French 
then  occupied  the  line  from  Schauffhaufen  through  Engen  to  Butlingen  j 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  Aullrians,  Jourdan  attacked  them  with  his 
whole  force  on  the  25th,  but  after  gaining  fome  advantage  on  his  left  wing, 
was  completely  defeated  in  his  right  and  in  his  centre,  and  compelled  to  re* 
treat  with  precipitation. 

Thefe  fucceffes  were  followed  by  others  full  more  brilliant,  and  the  enemy 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  precipitation  from  the  victorious  Aullrians. 
Thefe  brilliant  fucceffes  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  Germany  as  well  as 
the  no  lefs  fplendid  victories  of  general  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  infpired  the 
friends  of  focial  order  with  the  confident  hope,  that  the  time  was  not  far 
diflant,  when  Europe  would  be  freed  from  the  continual  apprehenfion  of 
rapine,  atheifm,  and  anarchy.  A  melancholy  reverfe  has  however  terminated 
thefe  bright  profpeCts.  The  emperor  of  Ruffia  having  conceived  fome  dif- 
gull  at  the  conduCt  of  the  Auftrians,  began  to  waver  and  at  laft  finally  de- 
ferted  the  caufe ;  the  emperor  of  Germany,  abandoned  by  his  ally  and  fur- 
rounded  with  perfidious  friends,  was  left  alone  to  maintain  tbe  conflict.  The 
fate  of  this  fhort  but  eventful  campaign  was  determined  by  the  defperate 
and  bloody  battle  of  Marengo,  which  lalled  a  whole  day,  and  in  which  the 
Auftrians  though  defeated  fought  with  the  molt  determined  bravery ;  from 
the  narrative  of  one  who  fought  by  the  fide  of  Buonaparte  during  that 
dreadful  day,  it  appears  that  the  Auftrians  maintained  a  decided  fuperiority 
for  twelve  hours.  This  writer  fays,  that  the  lofty  eagle  hovered  round  us 
every  where,  the  centre  gave  way,  the  enemy  outftretched  us  and  turned  our  - 
right  wing,  they  had  the  Superiority  in  an  eminent  degree,  our  artillery  in 
part  difmounted  or  taken  had  but  little  ammunition  ;  in  fhort  at  four  o’clock 
jn  the  afternoon,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  in  a  line  of  five  miles  or 
more,  there  did  not  Hand  fix  thoufand  infantry,  and  only  three  pieces  of 
cannon  could  be  made  any  ufe  of ;  in  this  critical  moment  the  divifions  of 
Monnier  and  Deflaix  arrived  on  a  full  gallop,  and  Lurntd  the  fcale  in  favour 
of  the  French.  The  fatal  termination  of  this  battle,  with  the  ceffions  made 
by  general  Melas  immediately  after,  increafed  the  difficulty  of  farther  refin¬ 
ance.  The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  which  was  fought  in  November  follow¬ 
ing,  enabled  the  French,  to  put  in  praCtice  their  great  plan  of  making  all 
their  armies  advance  in  concert,  and  in  one  long  and  formidable  line  of 
force  from  Bamberg  and  Mein,  to-the  lake  di  Garda  and  Mincio.  The  fuc- 
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cefs  of  Moreau  ellablilhed  a  perfeft  communication  between  the  four  armies  in 
Franconia,  Bavaria,  on  the  Tyvclefe  frontier,  and  in  Italy.  While  the 
French  were  thus  able  to  co-operate  and  to  advance  in  concert,  mutually 
a  Hilling  each  other,  and  able  to  fend  fuccours  to  any  point  which  mighi  be 
found  weak,  the  Auftrian  armies  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
each  other.  The  emperor  therefore  after  an  effectual  ftruggle  continued  for 
fome  time  after,  found  he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  receive  peace  on  fuch  terms 
as  Buonaparte  was  pleafed  to  grant.  Thefe  as  was  to  be  expefted,  were  fuf- 
ficiently  humiliating.  The  emperor  cedes  to  France  all  the  Belgic  provinces, 
the  county  of  Falkenftein  with  its  dependencies,  and  the  Frickthal,  with  all 
the  Aullrian  pofTcffions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  the  Germanic 
conIFtution  is  virtually  dilfolved,  and  the  ambituous  views  of  the  patriots  of 
1772,  which  affigned  the  Rhine  as  the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  have  been 
fully  realifed.. 

Jofeph  Benedict- Auguftus  emperor  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1741, 
crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  fucceeded  his  father  as  emperor  in 
J765,  married  the  fame  year  the  princefs  Jofephfna  Maria,  of  Bavaria,  who 
died  in  1767.  He  had  by  his  firft  wife  (the  princefs  of  Parma)  a  daughter, 
Therefa- Elizabeth,  born  in  1762,  but  fheisdead  and  the  emperor  hadnoiffue 
by  his  lad  confort. 

Peter  Leopold,  the  late  emperor,  fucceeded  his  brother  as  king  of  Han. 
gary  and  Bohemia,  on  Feb  10,  179°,  a°d  was  crowned  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  on  the  30th  of  Sept,  following.  He  was  born  May  5,  1747  ;  married 
Feb.  16,1765  Maria  Louifa  of  Spain,  and  died  March  1,  1792,  not  without 
fufpicion  of  poifon.  His  emprefs  died  the  15th  of  May  following. 

Francis  Jofeph-Charles,  emperor  of  Germaay,  and  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany.  He  was  born  Feb.  3.  1768  ;  married  Jan.  6.  1788,  Elizabeth  prin¬ 
cefs  of  Wirtemberg,  who  died  1790.  He  married  2dly,  Sept.  17,  1790, 
Maria  Therefa  of  Naples,  his  coufin. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Peter-Leopold,  late  emperor,  March  tft,  1 792, 
he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  July  14,  1792, 
was  elefted  emperor  of  Germany. 

He  had  no  ilTue  by  his  firft  marriage.  By  the  latter  he  has  two  daughters, 
Maria  Therefa,  born  Dec.  12,  1791- 

The  late  emperor  Peter-Leopold  had  1 J  children,  the  eldeft  of  whom  is  the 
prefent  emperor  ;  the  others  are, 

Ferdinand  Jofeph,  born  May  5,  1769;  married  Sept.  17,  1790,  Maria- 
Amelia  of  Naples. 

Charles-Lewis,  born  Sept.  3,  1771. 

Alexander-Leopold-Jofeph,  born  Aug.  1,  1772. 

Maximilian,  born  Dec.  23,  1774,  died  May  9,  1778. 

Jofeph-Anthony,  born  May,  9,  1776. 

Anthony-Viftor,  born  Aug.  31,  1779. 

A  fon,  born  January  20,  1782. 

Regnier-Jerom,  born  Sept.  30,.  1783. 

Therefa -Jofepha-Charlotta-Jane,  born  Jan.  14,  1767. 

Maria,  borti  Jan.  14,  1767;  married  Oft.  18,  1787,  Anthony  brother  to 
the  eleftor  of  Saxeny. 

Mary. 
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Mary-Ann-Ferdinanda-Jofepha,  born  April  2  r,  1770. 

Mary-Clementina-Jofepba,  bom  April  24,  1777;  married  Sept.  179c. 

Francis-Jannarius  prince  royal  of  Naples.  Has  iffue,  Nov.  1798,  a  ion. 

Maria-Jofepha  Therefa,  born  Odt.  15,  1780. 

A  princefs,  born  G£t.  22,  1784. 

Marla-Antonietta,  born  and  died  in  17 86. 

The  late  emperor  has  living  two  fitters,  and  one  brother  unmarried.  Tnofe 
married  are, 

Maria-Chrittiana-Jofepha,  born  May  14,  1742  :  married  April  8,  1766,  to 
prince  Albert  of  Saxony.  Died  24  June,  1 79S. 

Maria-Amelia-Jofepha,  born  Feb.  26,  1746  ;  married  to  the  reigning  duke 
of  Parma,  June  27,  1767. 

Mary-Caroline-Louifa,  born  Aug.  13,  1752  :  married  April  7,  1768,  to 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Ferdinand-Ch. Antonine,  born  June  1,  1754;  married  to  the  princefs 
Maria-Beatrice  of  Modena,  and  has  iffue. 

Maria-Antonietta,  born  Nov.  2,  1755  »  married  to  Lewis  XVI.  the  late 
unfortunate  king  of  the  French,  murdered  0<5t.  1793. 

Electors  .]  Three  Ecclefiattical  Electors,  called  Ele&oral  Highneffes ; 
and  five  fecular  ones,  moft  Serene  Electoral  Highneffes. 

Ecclesiastical  Electors.]  i.  Frederic-Charles-Jofeph,  baron  of 
Erthal,  archbithop  and  elector  of  Mentz,  born  July  18,  1774. 

2.  Prince  Clement  of  Saxony  (fon  of  Aug.  III.  king  of  Poland)  born 
Sept.  28,  1739,  archbilhop  and  elector  of  Treves,  Feb.  10,  1768,  alfo  bithop 
of  Trefingen  and  Augsburg,  by  difpenfation  from  the  pope. 

3.  Maximilian-Francis,  brother  to  the  late  emperor,  grand  matter  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  archbithop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  and  bithop  of  Munfter, 
born  Dec.  8,  1756. 

Secular  Electors.]  i.  Francis-Jofeph-Charles,  emperor  of  Germany 
king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  born  Feb.  2,  1768. 

2.  Frederic  Augultus,  IV.  elector  and  duke  of  Saxony,  born  Dec.  23, 
1750;  married  Jan.  17,  1769,  to  the  princefs  Amelia-Augutta,  de  Deux- 
Ponts. 

3.  Charles-Frederic,  elector  and  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 

4.  The  prince  of  Deux  Ponts,  elector  of  Palatine,  &c. 

5.  George  III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  eledtor  of  Hanover,  & c. 

Saxl-Gotha.]  Ernett  Lewis,  duke  of,  nephew  to  the  late  princefs  dowa¬ 
ger  of  Wales,  born  Jan.  30,  1745  ;  married  May  21,  1769,  to  Maria  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Saxe  Meningen,  by  whom  he  has, 

1.  Ernett  born  Feb.  27,  1770. 

2.  Emilius  Leopold,  born  Nov.  24,  1772. 

His  brother  Au'guttus,  born  Aug.  14,  1774. 

Mecklenbukgh.]  The  houfe  of  Mecklenburgh  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  viz. 

1.  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin — Frederic,  reigning  duke,  born  Nov.  9, 1717  ; 
married  in  1746,  Louifa  Frederica,  daughter  of  Frederic  Louis,  hereditary 
prince  of  Wertemburg  Stutgard,  born  Feb.  3,  1722;  they  have  no  iffue — 
Iffue  of  the  late  Prince  Louis,  by  the  princefs  Charlotte  Sophia,  of  Saxe* 
Coburg-  Saaelfield. 

Frederic  Francis,  born  Dec.  io,  1756. 

Princefs  Ulrica  Sophia,  fitter  to  the  reigning  duke,  born  July  X,  I723> 
governefs  of  the  convent  of  Ruhne. 

*  XI.  Meek- 
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1  II.  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz. — Adolphus  Frederick,  reigning  duke  (knight 
of  the  garter),  born  May  5,  1738. — His  brothers  and  fitters  are, 

I.  Charles  Lewis  Frederick,  a  -JLieut.  general  in  the  Hanoverian  fervice, 
born  0<ft.  10, 1741  ;  married  Sept.  18,  1768,  to  Frederica-Charlotte-Louifa, 
of  HetTe  Darmffadt,  by  whom  he  had  iffue. 

1.  Carolina  Georgina  Louifa  Frederica,  born  Nov.  17,  1769. 

>  2.  Thercfa  Matilda- Amelia,  born  April  5,  177b. 

3.  Erneft-Gotlob  Albert,  major-general  in  the  Hanoverian  fervice,  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  Zell,  born  Aug.  7,  1742.  • 

4.  Chriftiana  Sophia- Albertina,  born  Dec.  6,  1 735,  died  1 794. 

5.  Charlotte,  queen  confort  of  Great  Britain,  born  May  19,  1744;  mar¬ 
ried  Sept.  8,  1761  ;  crowned  Sept.  22,  1761. 


The  KINGDOM  of  PRUSSIA,  formerly 
DUCAL  PRUSSIA. 


Lat.  52°-40— 55°-5o  N.  Long.  x6°-oo — to  23°-23  E. 

Containing  22,144  fquare  miles,  with  67  inhabitants  in  each. — The  whole 
dominions  60, coo  fquare  miles,  with  104  inhabitants  to  each. 

Situation,  boundaries,!  '  B  1  HIS  country  is  bounded  to  the  North 
and  extent,  j  X  by  part  of  Samogitia ;  to  the  South 
by  Poland  Proper  and  Malovia  ;  to  the  Eaft,  by  part  of  Lithuania;  and 
to  the  "Weft,  by  Polifh  Pi'ufiia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greateft  length  is  about 
160  miles,  and  breadth  about  r  1 2. 

Name,  air,  soil,  produce,!  The  name  of  Pruffia  is  probably  derived 
and  rivers.  j  from  the  Boruffi,  the  ancient  inhabitants 

of  the  country.  The  air,  upon  the  whole,  is  whclefome,  and  tlie  foil  fruitful 
in  corn  and  other  commodities,  and  affords  plenty  of  pit  coal  and  fuel.  Its 
animal  produftions  are  horfes,  ftieep,  deer,  and  game,  wild  boars,  and  foxes. 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  ftored  witb  fillies;  and  amber,  which  is  thought 
to  be  formed  of  an  oil  coagulated  with  vitriol,  is  found  on  its  coafts  towards 
the  Baltic.  The  woods  furnilh  the  inhabitants  with  wax,  honey,  and  pitch, 
betides  quantities  of  pot-afhes.  The  rivers  here  fometimes  do  damage  by 
inundations ;  and  the  principal  are  the  Viltula,  the  Pregel,  the  Memel,  or 
Mammel,  the  Paffarge,  and  the  Elbe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,}  As  Pruflia,  fince  the  be- 
.  customs,  and  diversions.  §  ginning  of  the  laft  centurv 
has  become  a  moll  refpedtable  power  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  (hall 
for  the  information  of  my  readers,  deviate  from  my  ufual  plan,  that  I  may 
bring  before  their  eyes  the  wLole  of  his  Pruffian  majetty’s  territories,  which 
lie  lcattered  in  other  divifions  of  Germany,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  the 
northern  kingdoms,  with  th^eir  names  ;  all  which  they  will  find  ia  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 
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Proteftants. 

Countries  names. 

Square 

Miles. 

a 

3 

OTQ 

p* 

** 

EJ 

Chief  Cities. 

Poland.  ^  j 

)ucal  Prullia 

9  950 

160 

112 

KoningsberO  C  54-43  N.  Lat. 

loyal  Pruiiia 

6,400 

118 

104 

Elbing  £21-35  E. Loh. 

r  Brandenburg 

10,9x0 

22S 

no 

Berlin 

Up.  Sax.  <  1 

Jomerania 

4,820 

150 

63 

Camin 

wed  Pomerania 

2,991 

90 

48 

Stetin 

Lo  Sax  $  Magdeburg 

1535 

63 

5o 

Mazdeburgh 

go.  sax.  ^Halberftat 

450 

42 

*7 

Halberftat 

Bohemia, 

550 

10,000 

38 

96 

n 

92 

Glatz 

Breflaw 

Minden 

595 

42 

26 

Minden 

'Ravensberg 

525 

38 

34 

Ravensburg 

Weftphalia.  < 

Lingen 

120 

15 

II 

Lingen 

Cleves 

630 

43 

21 

Cleves 

Meurs 

35 

IO 

6 

Meurs 

^Mark 

980 

5 2 

43 

Ham 

Eaft  Fricfland 

690 

46 

31 

Embden 

Lippe 

Gulich 

2 5 

8 

4 

Linftadt 

528 

44 

24 

Gulich 

Netherlands. 

Tccklenburg 

36 

12 

6 

recklenburg. 

Gelder 

360 

34 

13 

Gelders 

Switzerland, 

Neufchatel 

3  2(3 

32 

20 

Neufchatel 

Total  — 

51,281 

Betides  a  great  part  of  Silciia,  which  the  late  king  of  Pruffia  under  various  pre¬ 
tences  has  wrefttd  from  Auftria  ;  availing  himfelf  alfo  of  the  internal  troubles  in  Po¬ 
land,  he  has,  by  virtue  of  no  other  right  than  that  which  a  powerful  army  confers  on 
every  tyrant,  leized  upon  Thorn,  with  the  countries  on  the  Viflula,  and  the  Neifter, 
and  other  countries  contiguous  to  his  own  dominions,  clofe  to  the  walls  of  Dantzic. 
1  hefe  acquifitions  may  be  traced  in  the  map.  _ 


I  (hall  here  confine  myfelf  to  Pruffia  as  a  kingdom,  becaufe  his  Pruffiajt 
majefty’s  other  dominions  fall  under  the  defeription  of  the  countries  where 
they  lie. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  alone,  were  by  Dr.  Bofching,  computed 
to  amount  to  635,9118  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms:  and  if  fo  (for  1 
greatly  doubt  that  this  computation  is  exaggerated)  it  muft  then  be  more  po¬ 
pulous  than  is  generally  imagined.  Since  the  year  1719,  it  is  computed 
that  about  34,000  colonifts  have  removed  thither  from  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  of  which  number  17,000  were  Saltzburghers.  Thefe  emi¬ 
grants  have  built  4Cofmall  villages,  1  x  towns,  86  feats,  and  50  new  churches  : 
and  have  founded  1000  village  fchools,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  country 
named  Little  Lithuania. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from  thofe  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  cuftoms  and 
diverfions. 

Religion,  schools,")  The  religion  of  Pruffia  is  very  tolerant.  The 
and  academies.  J  eftablilhed  religions  are  thofe  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts,  but  chiefly  the  former ;  but  papifts,  antipoedo-baptiils,  and 
almoft  all  other  fe£ls  are  here  tolerated.  The  country,  as  well  as  the  towns, 
abounds  in  fchools.  An  univerfity  was  founded  at  Koningsberg,  in  1544, 
but  we  know  of  no  very  remarkable  learned  men  that  it  has  produced. 

Cities, 
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Cities.]  The  kingdom  of  Pruffia  is  divided  into  the  German  and  Li¬ 
thuanian  departments  ;  the  former  of  which  contains  280  pariflies,  and  the 
latter  105. 

Koningsberg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  feated  on  the  river  Pre¬ 
gel,  over  which  it  has  feven  bridges,  is  about  84  miles  from  Dantzick. 
According  to  Dr.  Bufching,  this  city  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  houfes,  and  about  fixty-thoufand  in¬ 
habitants.  This  computation  is  a  little  exaggerated,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  at 
an  average,  near  16  perfons  in  every  houfe.  Koningsberg  has  ever  made  a 
confiderable  figure  in  commerce  and  (hipping,  its  river  being  navigable  for 
(hips;  of  which  493  foreign  ones  arrived  here  in  the  year  1752,  befides  29S 
coafters;  and  373  floats  of  timber  were,  in  the  compafs  of  that  year,  brought 
down  the  Pregel.  The  city,  befides  its  college  or  univerfity,  which  contains 
38  profeffors,  boafts  of  magnificent  palaces,  a  town  houfe,  and  exchange  ;  not 
to  mention  gardens  and  other  embellilhments.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  a 
citadel,  which  is  called  Fredericsburg,  a  regular  fquare. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  1  gee  Ger 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3 

Commerce,  and  manufactures.]  The  prefent  king  of  Pruffia  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  encreafe  the  commerce  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  the  defpotic  nature 
of  his  government  is  not  favourable  to  trade  and  manufactures.  The  Pruffian 
manufactures,  however,  are  not  inconfiderable  ;  they  confift:  of  glafs,  iron 
work,  paper,  gunpowder,  copper,  and  brafs  mills ;  manufactures  of  cloth, 
camblet,  linen,  filk,  (lockings,  and  other  articles.  The  inhabitants  export 
a  variety  of  naval  (lores,  amber,  linfeed,  and  hempfeed,  oatmeal,  filh,  mead  tal¬ 
low,  and  caviar  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  500  (hips  are  loaded  every  year  with  thofc 
commodities  chiefly  from  Koningsberg. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Hi3  Pruffian  majefty  is  abfolute 
through  all  his  dominions,  and  he  avails  himfelf  to  the  full  of  his  power. 
The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  by  a  regency  of  four  chancellors  of 
ftate,  viz.  t.  The  great  matter  ;  2.  The  great  burgrave ;  3.  The  great 
chancellor  ;  and,  4.  The  great  marfhal.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  councils, 
and  37  bailiwicks.  The  dates  confift,  1.  Ofcounfellors  of  ftate  ;  2.  Of  de¬ 
puties  from  the  nobility  ;  and  3.  From  the  commops.  Befides  thefe  inftitu- 
tions,  his  majefty  has  ereCled  aboard  for  commerce  and  navigation. 

Revenues.]  His  Pruffian  majefty,  by  means  of  the  happy  fituation  of 
his  country,  its  inland  navigation,  and  his  own  (lcilful  political  regulations, 
derives  an  amazing  revenue  from  this  country,  which,  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  was  the  feat  of  boors  and  barbarifm.  It  is  faid,  that  amber  alone 
brings  him  in  26,000  dollars  annually.  His  other  revenues  arife  from  his 
demefnes,  his  duties  of  cuftoms  and  tolls,  and  the  fubfidies  yearly  granted  by 
the  feveral  dates  ;  but  the  cxaCl  fum  is  not  known  ;  though  we  may  conclude 
it  is  very  confiderable  from  the  immenfe  charges  of  the  late  war.  The 
revenue  which  the  king  draws  from  Silefia,  amounts  annually  to  5,854,632 
rsx  dollars,  and  after  deducing  the  expences  of  the  military  eftabliihment, 
and  all  others,  there  is  a  net  revenue  of  1,254,632  rix  dollars.  His  revenues 
now,  fince  the  acceffion  of  Polifh  or  Royal  Pruffia,  muft  be  greatly  increafed  : 
exclufive  of  its  fertility,  commerce  and  population,  its  local  fituation  was  of 
vaft  importance,  as  it  lay  between  his  German  dominions  and  his  kingdom  of 
Pruffia.  By  this  acquifition,  his  dominions  are  compact  and  his  troops  may 
inarch  from  Berlin  to  Koningsberg  without  interruption. 

Military  strength.]  The  Pruffian  army,  even  in  time  ef  peace 
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confifls  of  about  180,000  of  the  beft  difciplined  troops  in  the  world  ;  and, 
during  the  laft  war,  that  force  was  augmented  to  300,000  men.  But  this 
great  military  force,  however  it  may  aggrandize  the  power  and  importance 
ot  the  king,  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  interefts  of  the  people.  The  army 
is  chiefly  compofed  of  provincial  regiments  ;  the  whole  Pruffian  dominions 
being  divided  into  circles  or  cantons  ;  in  each  of  which,  one  or  more 
regiments,  in  proportion  to  the  iize  and  populoufnefs  of  the  divifions, 
have  been  originally  raifed,  and  from  it  the  recruits  continue  to  be  taken: 
and  each  particular  regiment  is  always  quartered,  in  the  time  of  peace, 
near  the  canton  from  which  its  recruits  are  drawn.  Whatever  number 
°f  *ons  a  peafant  may  have,  they  are  ail  liable  to  he  taken  into  the  fer- 
VIce  except  one,  who  is  left  to  affift  in  the  management  of  the  farm.  The 
reft  wear  badges  from  their  childhood,  to  mark  that  they  are  deftined  to  be 
foldiers,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  the  fervice  whenever  they  are  called  upon. 
But  the  maintaining  fo  large  an  army  in  a  country  naturally  fo  little  equal  to 
it,  has  occaiioned  fuch  a  drain  from  population,  and  fuch  a  withdrawing  of 
urength  from  the  labours  of  the  earth,  that  the  prefent  king  has  endeavoured 
m  tome  degree  to  fave  his  own  peafantry,  by  drawing  as  many  recruits 
as  he  could  from  other  countries.  Ihefe  foreign  recruits  remain' con¬ 
tinually  with  the  regiments  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  but  the  native 
Pruffians  have  every  year  fome  months  of  furlough,  during  which  they  return 
to  the  houfes  of  their  fathers  or  brothers,  and  work  at  the  bufinefs  of  the  farm, 
or  in  any  other  way  they  pleafe.  ’  < 

Arms,  and  orders  of  knighthood.]  The  royal  arms  of  Prufiia 
are  argent,  an  eagle  difplayed  fable,  crowned  or  for  Pruflia.  Azure,  the 
imperial  Iceptre,  or,  for  Ccurland.  Argent,  an  eagle  difplayed,  gules,  with 
femicircular  wreaths,  for  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh.  To  thefe  are 
added  the  refpe&ive  arms  of  the  feveral  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  Pruffian 
crown. 

There  are  four  orders  of  knighthood,  The  “  Order  of  Concord”  in- 
ftituted  by  Chriftian  Erneft,  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  in  the  year  1660,  to 
diftinguilh  the  part  he  had  afted  in  reftoring  peace  to  many  of  the  princes  of 
Europe.  Frederic  III.  eledfor  of  Brandenburgh,  and  afterwards  king  of 
Pruffia,  inftituted  in  3685,  the  “  Order  of  Gcneroftty”  The  knights  wear 
a  crofs  of  eight  points  enammelled  blue,  having  in  the  centre  this  motto,  “  Let 
Generojilc  ,”  pendent  to  a  blue  ribband.  The  fame  prince  inftituted  the  “  Order" 
of  the  Slack  Eagle”  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  at  Koningsberg,  in  the  year 
1700  ;  the  fovereign  is  always  grand-mafter,  and  the  number  of  knights  ex- 
clufive  of  the  royal  family,  is  limited  to  thirty  who  muft  all  be  admitted  into 
the  order  of  “  Generofity  ”  previous  to  their  receiving  this,  unlefs  they  be 
fovereign  princes.  The  order  of  “  Merit  ”  was  inftituted  by  the  late  king  in 
the  year  1740  to  reward  the  merits  of  perfons  either  in  arms  or  arts,  without' 
diftindlion  of  birth,  religion,  or  country  ;  the  king  is  fovereign,  and  the 
number  of  knights  unlimited. 

1I1STORY.I  i  he  ancient  hiftory  of  Pruffia,  like  that  of  other  kingdoms, 
is  loft  in  the  clouds  of  fidlion  and  romance.  The  inhabitants  appear  to' 
have  been  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  defeended  from  the  Sclavonians, 
and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  who,  on  pretence  of 
converting  them  to  chrifhanity,  wanted  to  fubjeft  them  to  flavery.  They 
made  a  noble  ftand  againft  the  kings  of  Poland  ;  one  of  whom,  Boleflaus 
IV.  was  by  them  defeated  and  killed  in  1163.  They  continued  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  pagans,  till  the  time  of  the  crufades,  when  the  German  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  about  the  year  1227,  undertook  their  converfion  by 
the  edge  of  the  fvvord,  but  upon  condition  of  having,  as  4  reward,  the  pro- 
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petty  of  the  country  when  conquered.  A  long  feries  of  wars  followed,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Pruffia  were  almoft  extirpated  by  the  religious 
knights,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  committing  the  moil  incre* 
dible  barbarities,  peopled  the  country  with  Germans. — After  a  vaft  wafte 
of  blood,  in  1466,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and  Cafimer  IV.  king  of  Poland,  who  had  undertaken  the 
caufe  of  the  opprdTed  people,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  part  now 
called  Polilh  Pruffia  ffiould  continue  a  free  province,  under  the  king’s  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  that  the  knights  and  the  grand-mafter  ffiould  poffefs  the  other 
part,  but  were  to  acknowledge  themfelves  vaffals  of  Poland.  This  gave 
rife  to  frefti  wars,  in  which  the  knights  endeavoured,  but  unfuccefsfully,  to 
throw  off  their  vaffalage  to  Poland.  In  1525,  Albert,  margrave  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  the  lail  grand  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  laid  afide  the 
habit  of  his  order,  and  embraced  Lutfceranifm,  and  concluded  a  peace  at 
Cracow,  by  which  the  margrave  was  acknowledged  duke  of  the  eaft  part 
of  Pruffia  (formerly  called,  for  that  reafon,  Ducal  Pruffia,)  but  to  be 
held  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to  defcend  to  his  male  heirs ;  and  upon  failure 
of  his  male  iffue,  to  his  brother,  and  their  male  heirs.  Thus  ended  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Pruffia,  after  it  had  fubfifted  near  30Q 
years.  In  1657,  the  eledtor  Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg,  defervedly 
called  the  Great,  had  Ducal  Pruffia  confirmed  to  him,  and  by  the  conventions 
of  Welau  and  Bromberg,  it  was  freed  by  John  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  from 
vaffalage;  and  he  and  his  defendants  were  declared  independent  and  fovereiga 
lords  of  this  part  of  Pruffia. 

As  the  proteftant  religion  had  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
margrave  Albert,  and  theeledlors  of  Brandenburg  were  now  of  that  perfuafion, 
the  Proteftant  intereft  favoured  them  fo  much,  that  Frederick,  the  fon  of 
Frederick  William  the  Great,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Pruffia,  in 
a  folemn  affembly  of  the  ftates,  and  proclaimed  January  i8th  1701,  and  foon 
after  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  all  the  powers  of  Chriftendom.  His  grand- 
fon,  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  family,  gives  us  no  high 
idea  of  this  firft  king’s  talents  for  government,  but  expatiates  on  tbofe  of  his 
own  father,  Frederic  William,  who  fucceeded  in  1713.  He  certainly  vras  a 
prince  of  ft.ro ng  natural  parts,  and  performed  prodigious  fervfes  to  his 
country,  but  too  often  at  the  expence  of  humanity,  and  the  magnanimity 
which  ought  to  adorn  a  king.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 740,  he  is 
faid  to  have  left  feven  millions  fterling  in  his  treafury,  which  enabled  his  fon, 
by  his  wonderful  victories,  and  the  more  wonderful  refources  by  which  here- 
paired  his  defeats,  to  become  the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age.  He  improved 
the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  and  diftinguiihed  himfeif  as  a  poet,  pbilo- 
fopher,  and  legiflator.  Some  of  the  principal  tranfadtions  of  his  reign  have 
already  been  related  in  our  account  of  the  hiftory  of  Germany.  In  the  year 
1783,  he  publifhed  a  refeript,  fignifying  his  pleafure  that  na  kneeling  in  fu¬ 
ture  ftiould  be  pradtifed  in  honour  of  his  perfon,  affigning  for  his  reafon,  that 
this  adt  of  humiliation  was  not  due  bat  to  the  Divinity  :  and  near  2,000,000 
of  crowns  were  expended  by  him  in  1782  in  draining  marfhes,  eftablifhing  fac- 
tories,  fettling  colonies,  relieving  diftrefs,  and  in  other  purpofes  of  philan* 
throphy  and  policy. 

The  late  king  of  Pruffia,  who  fucceeded  his  uncle  Auguft  17,  1786, 
has  made  many  wife  and  falutary  regulations  for  his  fubjedts,  and  has 
eltabliftied  a  court  of  honour  to  prevent  the  diabolical  practice  of  duelling  in 
bis  dominions. 

The  exertions  of  Pruffia  againft  France  have  been  already  related  in  our 
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account  of  that  nation.  _  If  we  credit  the  French  accounts,  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Pruffia  and  Anftria  is  condemned  by  all  the  great  Pruffian  ftatefmen  ; 
has  produced  a  pc  itical  fchifm  in  the  court  of  Berlin  ;  and  a  general  difcon- 
tent  prevails  in  Pruffia.  The  war  exhaufts  the  treafures  laid  up  by  the  great 
Prederic,  and  the  recruiting  of  the  army  has  become  fo  difficult,  that  the 
mimiters  cannot,  without  endangering  the  Interior  tranquillity,  fend  the  king 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  which  he  ordered.  Jealoufies  certainly  prevail  be- 
tween  the  courts  of  Berlin  3nd  Vienna. 

■*  The  conduft  of  Pruffia  with  regard  to  Poland  we  can  hardly  explain  ;  and 
at  would  apparently  have  been  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  former  to  have 
eretted  the  latter  as  a  formidable  independent  barrier  againft  Ruffia  and  Auf. 
tna,  than  to  have  expofed  itfelf  to  the  enormous  and  increafed  power  of  Ruf- 
ia.  Pruffia  is  no  longer  guided  by  the  great  Frederic ;  and  ffiould  that 
kingdom  continue  to  purfue  an  impolitic  fyftem  of  conduit,  the  inferiority  of 
its  extent  and  refources  will  caufe  it  to  vaniffi  as  fuddenly  as  it  arofe. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  joined  the  coalition  againft  France  of  which  however 
he  toon  tired,  and  would  have  withdrawn,  if  he  had  not  had  a  very  material 
object  in  view,  and  that  was  the  reimbursement  of  expences.  In  the  month 
of  January  the  king  had  attempted  to  exaft  a  fum  for  the  provifioning  of  his 
army  from  the  fix  frontier  circles.  Being  difappointed  in  that  quarter,  how¬ 
ever,  he  refolved  to  apply  to  the  Britiffi  miniftry.  For  this  purpofe,  he  iffu. 
ed  a  proclamation  on  the  13th  of  March,  addreffed  to  the  German  empire, 
declaring  his  ceiiation  from  the  grand  confederacy.  In  ccnfequence  of  this 
declaration,  the  Britiffi  miniftry  and  the  States  General  agreed  to  take  into 
pay,  32,400  PrufSans,  for  which  50,000  pounds  a  month  was  agreed  to 
be  paid,  befides  the  fum  of  300,000,  which  was  paid  immediately.  Having 
gained  the  end,  for  which  he  bad  afted  with  fuch  duplicity,  the  king  of  Prui- 

11  ?  Cngth  ^reW  °-ffthe  mafk’.made  a  Peace  with  the  French,  and  recalled 
all  his  troops  into  his  own  dominions. 

From  this  period  the  king  of  Pruffia  has  been  a  filent  witnefs  of  the  French 
w  urpations.  Unlefs  a  coalition  were  to  be  formed  between  the  great  con- 
t.nental  powers,  the  exertions  of  Pruffia  could  be  attended  only  with  certain 
oeftru&ion  to  herfelf. 

Frederic  I V.  king  of  Pruffia,  and  Eleftor  of  Brandenburgh,  born  Sept. 

fT5’I744f;T,man;ied’,-flll3r»  Hth>  W69,  to  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  Chriftiana 
Uhica,  ofBrunfwick,  Wolfenbuttle.  2.  On  July  14,  1769,  to  Frederica, 
Louifa,  o‘.  Heffe  Darmftadt.  '  y 

.  Iffue  by  the  firft  marriage. 

Frederica-Charlotta-Ulrica-Catherine,  born  May  7,  1769  ;  married  Sept. 
29>  I79I>  t0  E)ukeofYork,  thefecond  fon  of  his  Britannic  Msjefty. 

Iffue  by  her  latter  marriage. 

1.  Frederic  William,  born  Aug.  3,  1770. 

2.  Frederic-Louis  Charles,  born  Aug.  3,  1773. 

3.  Frederica  Sophia,  Wilhelmina,  born  Nov.  18,  1774;  married  Oft.  l. 
1791,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange. 

4.  Frederic-Chriftian  Auguftus,  born  May  1,  1780. 

5.  Another  prince,  born  Dec.  20,  1781. 

6.  Another  prince  born  July,  1783. 

Queen  Dowager,  Elizabeth  Chriftian  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttle,  born, 
Nov.  8, 1715.  * 

Brother  and  filler  to  the  king. 

1.  Frederic-Cbarles-Henry,  born  Dec.  30,  1747. 

2.  Fre- 
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2.  Frederica- Sophia- Wilhelmina,  born  in  1751 
the  prefent  prince  of  Orange. 


and  married  in  1767,  to 


The  KINGDOM  of  BOHEMIA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  478!  u  C48  and  52  north  latitude. 

Breadth  322]  e  ween  ^  l2  and  19  eaft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  Y)  OUNDED  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  on  the 
Kl  North  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  on  the  Eaft;  by 
Auftria  and  Bavaria,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  on  the 
Weft;  formerly  comprehending,  1.  Bohemia  Proper;  2.  Silefia;  and,  3. 
Moravia. 


Divifions. 

Bohemia  Pro-"] 
per,  W.  moftly  J 
the  [> 


fubjeeft  to 
Houfe  of  Au¬ 
ftria. 


J 


Length  162 
^Breadth  142  ^ 


12060 


2.  Silefia,  Eaft, 
moftly  fubjedt 
to  the  king  of 
Fruflia. 


Moravia,  S. 
entirely  fubjeft 
to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria. 


Length  196 
Breadth  92 


►  10,250 


Chief  Towns.  Miles.  Sq.  M. 

-Prague,  E.  Ion.  14-20.  N." 
lat.  50. 

Koningfgratz,  E. 

Glatz,  E.  fubjedt  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia. 

Egra,  W. 

Breflaw,  E.  Ion.  17.  N.~ 
lat.  51  15. 

Glogaw,  N. 

Croffen,  N. 

”  *  Jagendorf,  S. 

Tropaw,  S.  fubjeft  to  the 
heufe  of  Auftria. 

Tefchen,  S.  fubjedl  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

3.  Moravia,  S.  "J  fOlmutz,  E.  Ion.  i6-45T 

N.  lat.  49-40.  (Length  120 

Brin,  middle.  (Breadth  88 

Ugh,  S.  W.  ) 

Soil  and  air.]  The  air  of  Bohemia  Proper  is  not  thought  fo  wholefomc 
as  that  of  the  reft  of  Germany,  though  its  foil  and  produce  are  pretty  much 
the  fame. 

Mountains  and  rivers.]  Bohemia,  though  almoft  furrounded  with 
mountains,  contains  none  of  note  or  diftindtion  :  its  woods  are  many,  and  th* 
chief  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Muldaw,  and  Eger. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  This  kingdom  contains  rich  mines  of  filver, 
quickfilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  and  faltpetre.  Its  chief  manufa£turc« 
are  linen,  copper,  iron  and  glafs. 

PoRU* 
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Population,  inhabitants, manners, 7  We  have  no  certain  account  of 
customs,  AND  diversions.  5  the  preferit  population  of  Bohemias 

about  150  years  ago,  it  was  computed  to  contain  near  3,060,000 
of  inhabitants;  but  at  prefent  not  above  2,100,000.  The  Bohemians, 
in  their  perfons,  habits,  and  manners,  refemble  the  Germans.  There  is! 
among  them,  no  middle  ftate  of  people  ;  for  every  lord  is  a  fovereign,  and 
every  tenant  a  Have.  But  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  gcneroufly  difcharge’d  the 
Bohemian  peafants  on  the  Imperial  demefnes,  from  the  ftate  of  villainage  in 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  unjuftly  retained  ;  and  it  will  be  happy  if 
his  example  fhould  be  followed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility,  and  they  there¬ 
by  led  to  ceafe  to  deprive  their  vaffals  of  the  rights  of  human  nature.  Al¬ 
though  the  Bohemians,  at  prefent,  are  not  remarkable  either  for  arts  or  arms, 
yet  they  formerly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  the  moft  intrepid  affertors  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Europe  ;  witnefs  the  early  introduftion  of  the 
reformed  religion  into  their  country,  when  it  was  fcarcely  known  in  any 
other ;  the  many  glorious  defeats  they  gave  to  the  Auftrian  powers, and  their 
generous  druggies  for  independency.  Their  virtues  may  be  conlidered  as 
the  caufes  of  their  decay, as  no  means  were  left  unemployed  by  their  defpotic 
mailers  for  breaking  their  fpirit  :  though  it  is  certain  their  internal  jealoufie* 
and  diftenfions  greatly  contributed  to  their  fubje&ion.  Their  cultoms  and  di- 
verfions  are  the  fame  as  in  Germany. 

Religion.]  Though  popery  is  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  Bohemia,  yet 
there  are  many  proteftants  among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  now  tolerated  in 
the  fiee  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  fome  of  the  Moravians  have  embrac¬ 
ed  a  vifionary  unintelligible  proteftantifm.if  it  deferves  that  name,which  they 
have  propagated,  by  their  zealous  miflionaries,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
fome  of  whom  a  few  years  ago  made  profelytes  in  Great  Britain  ;  the&y  have 
ftill  a  meeting  houfe  in  London,  and  have  obtained  an  adf  of  parliament  for  a 
fettlement  in  the  plantations. 

.  Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  Prague  is  the  only  Bohemian  arch- 
bilhopric.  The  bilhoprics  are  Koningfgratz ,  Breflaw,  and  Olmutz. 

Language.]  The  proper  language  of  the  Bohemians  is  a  dialed  of  the 
Sclavonian,  but  they  generally  fpeak  German  and  High  Dutch. 

University.]  The  only  univerftty  in  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia, is  one  of  the  fineft 
and  moft  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  noble  bridge.  Its 
circumference  is  fo  large,  that  the  grand  Pruflian  army,  in  its  laft  fieo-e,  never 
could  completely  invelt  it.  For  this  reafon  it  is  able  to  make  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  in  cafe  of  any  regular  fiege.  The  inhabitants  are  thought  not  to  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  capacioufnefs,  being  computed  not  to  exceed  70,000  Chrif- 
tians,  and  about  1 3,000  Jews.  It  contains  92  churches  and  chaples,  and  40 
clout  ers.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and  therefore  the  middling  inha¬ 
bitants  are  not  wealthy  ;  but  the  Jews  are  faid  to  carry  on  a  large  commerce 
in  jewels.  Bohemia  contains  many  other  towns,  fome  of  which  are  fortified, 
out  they  are  neither  remarkable  for  (Length  nor  manufactures.  Olmutz  is 
the  capital  of  Moravia  ;  it  is  well  fortified,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen, 
iron,  glafs,  paper,  and  gunpowder.  Breilaw,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  hath  been 
already  deferibed*. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.]  See  Germany. 

Const  i  tution  and  government  ]  The  forms,  and  only  the  forms, 
of  the  old  Bohemian  conftitution  ftill  fublift  ;  but  the  government  under 
the  empeior  is  defpotic.  Their  ftates  are  compofed  of  the  clergy,  no- 
blhty,  gentry,  and  reprefentatives  of  towns.  Their  fovereigns>  of  late 
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Rave  not  been  fond  of  provoking  them  by  ill  ufage,  as  they  have  a  gene¬ 
ra!  averfion  towards  the  Andrians.  This  kingdom  is  frequently  described 
as  part  of  Germany,  but  with  little  reafon,  for  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  nine 
circles,  nor  does  it  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  forces  or  revenues  of 
the  empire,  nor  is  it  fubjrft  to  any  of  its  laws.  What  gives  fome  colour 
to  this  midake,  is,  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  fird  fecular  eledtor  of  the 
empire,  and- their  kings  have  been  eleCted  emperors  of  Germany  for  many 
years. 

Revenues.]  The  revenues  of  Bohemia  are  whatever  the  fovereign  is 
pleafed  to  exaCt  from  the  dates  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  are  annually  aifem- 
bied  at  Prague.  They  may  perhaps  amount  to  50O.000I  a  year. 

Arms.  J  The  arms  of  Bohemia  are,  argent,  a  lion  gules,  the  tail  moved,  and 
paffed  in  faltier,  crowned  langued,  and  armed,  or. 

History.]  The  Bohemian  nobility  uled  to  eleCt  their  own  princes, 
though  the  emperors  -of  Germany  lomelimes  impofed  a  king  upon  them,  and 
at  length  ufurped  that  throne  themfelves.  In  the  year  1438,  Albert  II.  of 
Auftria,  received  three  crowns,  Hungary,  the  Empire,  and  Bohemia. 

In  1414,  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  the  fird  reformers, 
and  Bohemians,  were  burnt  at  the  council  of  Condance,  though  the  emperor 
of  Germany  had  given  them  his  protection.  This  occafioned  an  infurredtion 
in  Bohemia  :  the  people  of  Prague  threw  the  emperor’s  officers  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  council-chamber  ;  and  the  famous  Zifca,  affembling  an  army 
of  40,000  Bohemians,  defeated  the  emperor’s  forces  in  l'evcral  engagements, 
and  drove  the  Imperialifts  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  divifions  of  the  Huf- 
fites  among  themfelves  enabled  the  emperors  to  regain  and  keep  poffeffion 
of  Bohemia,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke,  by 
cledting,  in  the  year  1618,  a  protedant  king  in  the  perfon  of  the  prince 
Palatine,  fon-in  law  to  James  I.  of  England.  The  misfortunes  of  this 
prince  are  well  known.  He  was  driven  from  Bohemia  by  the  emperor’s  ge¬ 
nerals,  and,  being  dripped  of  his  other  dominions,  was  forced  to  depend  on 
the  court  of  England  for  a  fubfidence.  After  a  war  of  50  years  duration, 
which  dcfolated  the  whole  empire,  the  Bohemians  have  remained  fubjeCt  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 


H  U  N  G  A  R  Y.% 

Situation  and_  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  300I  ,  f  16-35  and  26  Taft  long.  1 

Breadth  200$  £44-50  and  49— 5 3 North  lat. 3 

Containing  87,575  fquare  tniles,  with  57  inhabitants  to  each. 

Boundaries.]  r  tj  ’  HAT  part  of  Hungary  which  belongs  to  the  UoHfe 
JL  of  Auftria  (for  it  formerly  included  Tranfylvania, 
Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Morlachia,  Sevvia,  Waliachia,  and  other  countries),  is 
bounded  by  Poland,  on  the  North  ;  by  Tranfylvania  and  Waliachia,  Eaft ; 
by  Sclavonia,  South;  and  by  Auftria  and  Moravia,  Weft. 

3  Y 


Sq.  Miles^ 
36,060 


The 
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i  lie  kingcona  of  Hungary  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Upper  and  .Lowe? 

Hungary. 

Lower  HUNGARY,  So  UTH  OF 


Upper  HUNGARY,  North  of 
the  Danube. 

Chief  Towns. 

Preffiurg,  fituate  on  the  Danube,  E. 

Ion.  17-30.  N.  lat.  48-20. 
Newhaufcl,  N.  W. 

Leopolftadt,  N.  W. 

Chremnits,  N.  W. 

Schemnits,  in  the  middle. 

Efperies,  N. 

Cafchaw,  N. 

Tokay,  N.  E. 

Zotmar,  N.  E. 

Unguar,  N.  E. 

Mongats,  N.  E. 

Waradin,  Great,  E. 

Segedin,  S.  E. 

Agria  in  the  middle. 

Pell,  on  the  Danube,  oppofite  to 
Buda. 


the  Danube. 

Chief  Towns. 

Buda  on  the  Danube,  E.  Ion.  19- 
20.  N.  lat.  47—40. 

Gran,  on  the  Danube,  above  Buda. 

Comorra,  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
ifland  of  Schut. 

Raab,  on  the  Danube,  oppofite  to 
the  iffand  of  Schut. 

Atlenburg,  W.  oppofite  to  the  ifland 
of  Schut. 

Weiffenburg,  or  Alba  Regalis,  fitu- 
ated  E.  of  the  lake,  called  the 
Platten  fea. 

Kanisba,  S.  W.  of  the  Platten 
Sea. 

Five  Churches,  N.  of  the  river 
Drave. 


To  which  maybe  added  Temefwar,  which  has  been  confidered  as  dilUntS 
from  Hungary,  becaufe  it  was  formerly  governed  by  an  independent  king; 
and  it  has  feveral  times  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  Turks;  but  the  Auffrians 
gaming  poffeffion  ot  it,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  in 
1  77^-  f  he  province  of  Temefwar  is  94  miles  long,  and  67  broad,  containing 
about  3850  Square  miles :  it  has  been  divided  into  four  dillri&s,  Ci'adat,- 
.Temefwar,  Werffhez,  and  Lugos.  Temefwar,  the  principal  town,  is  fituated 
E.  Ion.  22-15.  N.  lat.  45-54. 

Air,  soil,  a-nd  produce.  J  The  air,  and  confequently  the  climate  of  the 
foutbern  parts  of  Hungary,  is  found  to  be  unhealthful,  owing  to  its  nume» 
rous  lakes,  ftagnated  waters,  and  marflies  :  but  the  northern  parts,  being 
mountainous  and  barren,  the  air  is  fweet  and  wholefome.  No  country  in 
the  world  can  boafl  a  richer  foil,  than  that  plain  which  extends  300  miles 
from  Ptesburg  to  Belgrade,  and  produces  corn,  grafs,  efculent  plants,  tobac¬ 
co,  faffion,  afparagus,  melons,  hops,  puife,  millet,  buck-wheat,  delicious  wine, 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  peaches,  mulberry-trees,  chefnuts,  and  wood  :  corn  is 
in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  fells  for  one  fixth  part  of  its  price  in  England. 

Rivers. 3  Thefe  are  the  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Teyffe,  Merifh,  and  the 
Temes. 

Water.  J  Hungary  contains  feveral  lakes,  particularly  four  among  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  of  confiderable  extent,  and  abounding  with  fifh.  The 
Hungarian  baths  and  mineral  water;  are  elteemed  the  mod  fovereign  of  any 
in  Kurope;  but  their  magnificent  buildings,  raffed  by  the  Turks  when  in 
poffeffion  of  the  country,  particularly  thofe  of  Buda,  arc  differed  to  go  to 
decay. 

Mountains. 3  i  he  Carpathran  mountains  which  divide  Hungary  from 
Poland,  on  the  north,  are  the  chief  in  Hungary,  though  many  detached  moun¬ 
tains  are  found  in  the  country.  1  heir  tops  are  generally  covered  with  wood 
and  on  their  fides  grow  the  richeli  grapes  in  the  world. 

Metals  and  minerals. J  Hungary  is  remarkably  well  (locked  with 
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both.  It  abounds  not  only  with  gold  and  filver  mines,  but  with  plenty  of 
excellent  copper,  vitriol,  iron,  orpiment,  quickfilver,  chryfocolla,  and  terra 
figillata.  Before  Hungary  became  the  feat  of  deftru&ive  wars  between 
Turks  and  Chridians,  or  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Audria,  thofe 
mines  were  furnifhed  with  proper  works  and  woikmen,  and  produced  vail  re¬ 
venues  to  their  native  princes.  The  Hungarian  gold  and  filver  employed 
mint-houfes,  not  only  in  Hungary,  but  in  Germany,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  but  all  thole  mines  are  now  greatly  diminiftied  in  their  value,  their 
works  being  deltroyed  or  demolifhed  :  fome  of  them  however,  llili  lublift,  to 
the  great  emolument  of  the  natives. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions. 3  Hungary  is  remarkable  for  a 
fine  breed  of  Horfes,  generally  moufe-coloured,  and  highly  edeemed  by  inili- 
tary  officers,  fo  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  exported.  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  breed  of  large  rams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Presburg.  Its  other 
vegetable  aed  animal  productions  are  in  general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Hungarian  wines,  however, 
particularly  Tokay,  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other  country  at  lead  in 
Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-1  It  was  late  before  the  northern 

ners,  customs,  and  dive r s ion s.  j  barbarians  drove  the  Romans  out  of. 
Hungary  ;  and  fome  of  the  defendants  of  their  legionary  forces  are  Hill  to 
be  diltinguilhed  in  the  inland  parts,  by  their  fpeaking  Latin.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  before  the  Turks  got  poffcffion  of  Condantinople,  we  have  reafon  to 
think  that  Hungary  was  one  of  the  mod  populous  and  powerful  kingdoms 
in  Europe :  and  if  the  houfe  of  Audria  Ihould  give  the  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  to  repair  their  works,  and  clear  their  fens,  it  might 
become  fo  again  in  about  a  century  hence.  Both  Hungaries,  at  prefent, 
exclufive  of  Tranfylvania  and  Croatia,  are  thought  to  contain  about  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The  Hungarians  have  manners  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  They  pique 'themfelves  on  being  defended  from  thofe  heroes, 
who  formed  the  bulwark  of  Chridendom  againd  the  infidels.  In  their  per- 
fons  they  are  well  made.  Their  fur-caps,  their  clofe  bodied  coats,  girded  by 
a  fad),  and  their  cloak  or  mantle,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  buckle  under  the 
arm,  fo  that  the  right  hand  may  be  always  at  liberty,  give  them  an  air  of  mi¬ 
litary  dignity.  The  men  (have  their  beards,  but  prefive  their  whiskers  on 
their  upper  lips.  Their  ufial  arms  are  a  broad  fword,  and  a  kihd  of  pole  ax 
betides  their  fire-arms.  Their  ladies  are  reckoned  handfomer  than  thofe  of 
Audria,  and  their  fable  drefs  with  fieeves  ftraight  to  their  arms,  and  their 
days  fadened  before  with  gold,  pearl,  or  diamond  little  buttons,  are  well 
known  to  the  French  and  Engli(h  ladies.  Both  men  and  women,  in  what 
they  call  the  mine  towns,  wear  fur,  and  even  (beep  skin  dreffes.  Tlje  inns 
upon  the  roads  are  mod  miferable  hovels,  and  even  thofe  feidom  to  be  met 
with.  The  hogs,  which  yield  the  chief  animal  food  for  their  peafants  and 
their  poultry,  live  in  the  fame  apartment  with  their  owners.  The  gout  and 
the  fever,  owing  to  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  are  the  predominant 
difeafes  in  Hungary.  The  natives  in  general  are  indolent,  and  leave  trade 
and  manufactures  to  the  Greeks  and  other  dangers  fettled  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  the  flatnels  of  which  renders  travelling  commodious,  either  by  land 
or  water.  The  diverfions  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  warlike  and  ath¬ 
letic  kind.  They  are  in  general  a  brave  and  magnanimous  people.  Their 
ancedors,  even  fince  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  were  fo  jealous 
of  their  liberties,  that  rather  than  be  tyrannifed  over  by  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
ma,  they  often  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  court ; 
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but  their  fidelity  to  the  late  eniprefs  queen,  notwithftanding  the  provoca¬ 
tions  they  received  from  her  houfe,  will  be  always  remembered  to  their 
honour. 

The  inhabitants  of  Temefwar,  a  province  lately  incorporated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  are  computed  at  450, coo.  The:c  are  in  this  coun¬ 
try  many  faraons,  or  gypfies,  fuppofed  to  be  real  defeendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  They  are  laid  to  refemble  the  ancient  Egyptians  n  their  features, 
in  their  propenfity  to  melancholy,  and  in  many  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms  : 
and  it  is  alferted,  that  the  lafeivious  dances  of  Ifis,  the  worlbip  of  onions, 
many  famous  Egyptian  i’uperftitione  and  lpecifics,  and  the  Egyptian  method 
of  hatching  eggs  by  means  ot  dung,  are  hill  in  ul'e  among  the  female  gypfies 
in  Temefwar. 

Religion.]  The  eflablrfhed  religion  of  the  Hungarians  is  the  Roman- 
catholic,  thougii  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  proteftancs, or  Greeks; 
and  they  now  enjoy  the  iul!  exercife  of  their  religious  liberties. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbilboprics  are  P^efburg, 
Gran,  and  Colocza.  The  bilhoprics  are,  Graat  Waradin,  Agria,  Vefprin, 
Raab,  and  five  churches. 

Language.]  As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed  with  Germans,  Sclavo- 
nians,  and  W  alachians,  they  have  a  variety  of  dialeCts,  and  one  of  them  is 
faid  to  approach  near  the  Hebrew.  The  better  and  the  middlemen  rank 
fpeak  German,  and  alraoft  all  even  of  the  common  people  fpeak  Latin, 
either  pure  or  barbarous,  fo  that  the  Latin  may  be  faid  to  be  here  ftill  a 
living  language. 

Universities.]  In  the  univerfities,  (ifiheycan  be  properly  fo  called  )of 
Eirnan,  Buda,  Raab,  and  Cafchaw,  are  profeffors  of  the  feveral  arts, and 
fciences,  who  ufed  generally  to  be  Jefuits  ;  fo  that  the  Lutherans,  and  Cal* 
vinifts,  who  are  more  numerous  than  the,  Roman  Catholics  in  Hungary,  go 
to  the  German  univerfities. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities]  The  artificial  curiofities  of  this 
natural  and  artii  icial.  jj  country  confilt  of  iis  bridges,  baths, 
and  mines.  The  bridge  of  Efftck- built  over  the  Danube*  and  Drave,  is, 
properly  fpeaking  a  continuation  of  bridges,  five  miles  in  length,  fortified 
with  towers  at  certain  diflances.  It  was  an  important  pal's  during  the  wars 
between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A  bridge'  of  boats  runs-  over  the 
Danube,  half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda  and  Pcft  ;  and  about  twenty  Hun¬ 
garian  miles  diftant  from  Belgrade,  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge  a  tfted  by  the 
Romans,  judged  to  be  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  in  the  world.  The  baths 
and  mines  here  have  nothing  to  diliinguifli  them  from  the  like  works  in  other 
countries. 

One  df  the  moft  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Hungaiy,  is  a  cavern, 
in  a  mountain  near  Szeliize ;  the  aperture  of  this  cavern,  which  fronts  the 
fouth,  is  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad  ;  its  lubterraneous  paf- 
fages  cor.fi ft  entirely  of  foiid  rock,  ftretching  away  farther  fouth  than  has 
yec  been  difeovertd  ;  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  go,  the  height  is  found  to 
be  50  fathoms,  and  the  breath  26.  Many  other  wonderful  particulars  are 
related  of  this  cavern, which  is  an  article  of  great  curiofity.  Aftonifhing  rocks 
are  common  in  Hungary',  and  fomc  of  its  churches  are  of  admirable  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Cities,  towns*  forts,  and  other!  Tbefe  are  greatly  decayed 

ld  1  fi  ceSjPubli  c  and  private,  j  from  their  ancient  magnifi¬ 
cence  :  but  many  of  the  fortifications  are  ftill  very  flrong,  and  kept  in  good 
erdef.  Presburg  is  fortified.  In  ii  the  Hungarian  regalia  were  kept,  but 
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were  lately  removed  to  Vienna,  the  crown  was  fer.t  in  the  year  1000  by 
pope  Sylvefter  II.  to  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  made  after  that  of 
the  Greek  emperors ;  it  is  of  folid  gold,  weighing  nine  marks  and  three 
ounces,  ornamented  with  53  faphires,  50  rubies,  one  large  emerald,  and  338 
pearls.  Eefides  thefe  ftones,  are  the  images  of  the  apoftles  and  the  patriarchs. 
The  pope  added  to  this  crown  a  filvev  patriarchal  crofs,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  inferted  in  the  arms  of  Hungary.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  corona¬ 
tion  a  bifbop  carries  it  before  the  king.  From  the  crofs  is  derived  the  title 
of  apoftolic  king  ;  the  ufe  of  which  was  renewed  under  the  reign  of  the  era- 
prefs  Maria  Therefa.  The  fceptre  and  the  globe  of  the  kingdom  are  Ara¬ 
bian  gold  ;  the  mantle,  which  is  of  fine  linen,  is  laid  to  be  the  work  cf  G>- 
fele,  fpouie  to  St.  Stephen,  who,  they  fay,  embroidered  in  gold  the  image 
of  Jelus  Chriit  crucified,  and  many  other  images  of  the  patriarchs  and  apof¬ 
tles,  with  a  number  of  infcriptions.  The  fwo^d  is  two  edged,  and  rounded 
at  the  point.  Buda,  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary,  retains  little  of  its 
ancient  magnificence,  but  its  ftrength  and  fortifications;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  ol  Pelf,  which  lies  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Danube.  Raab  is 
likewile  a  ftrong  city,,  as  are  Gran  and  Comorra.  Tokay  has  been  already 
mentioned  for  the  excellency  of  its  wines. 

Commence  and  manufactures.]  After  having  mentioned  the  natural 
produce  of  the  country,  it  is  fuilicicnt  to  fay,  that  the  chief  manufadfures 
and  exports  of  the  natives  confift  of  metals,  drugs,  and  fait. 

Constitution  and  govirnment.]  The  Hungarians  difiike  the 
term  of  queen,  and  even  called  their  late  fovereign  king  Therefa.  Their 
government  preferves  the  remains  of  many  checks  upon  the  regal  power. 
They  have  a  diet  or  parliament,  a  Hungary -office,  which  rcfembles  our 
chancery,  and  which  refides  at  Vienna  ;  as  the  fladtholder’s  council,  which 
comes  pretty  near  the  Britiffi  privy-council,  but  has  a  municipal  jurifdidh'on, 
does  at  Prtfburg.  Every  royal  town  has  its  fenate  ;  and  the  Gefpan  chafes 
referable  our  juftices  of  the  peace.  Bcfides  this,  they  have  an  exchequer  and 
nine  chambers,  and  other  fubordinate  courts. 

Military  strength.]  The  emperor  can  bring  to  the  field  at  any  time, 
50,000  Plungarians  in  their  own  country,  but  feidom  draws  cut  of  it  above 
io,oco  ;  thefe  are  generally  light-horfe,  and  well  known  to  mod.™  times 
by  the  name  of  Huffars.  They  are  not  fo  large  as  the  German  htrrfe ;  and 
therefore  the  Huffars  ttand  upon  their  fhort  itirrups  when  they  flrike.  Their 
expedition  and  altertnefs  have  been  found  fo  ferviceable  in  war,  that  the 
greateft  powers  in  Europe,  have  troops  that  go  by  the  fame  name.  Their 
foot  ate  called  Hey  dukes,  and  wear  feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the 
enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed  :  both  horfe  and  foot  are  an  excellent 
militia,  very  good  at  a  purfuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not 
equal  to  regular  troops,  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Coins.]  Hungary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage,  and  there  are 
Hill  extant,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  a  complete  feries  of  coins  of  their 
former  kings.  More  Greek  and  Roman  medals  have  been  difeovered  in  this 
country,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  Europe. 

Arms.]  The  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary,  for  armorial  enfigns,  bears 
quarterly,  barwife  argent,  and  gules  of  eight  pieces. 

History  ]  The  Huns,  after  fubduing  this  country  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  communicated  their  name  to  it,  being  then  part  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Pannonia.  They  were  fucceeded  by  the  furious  Goths ;  the 
Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Lombards  ;  they  by  the  Avati ;  and  the  Sclavi 
were  planted  in  their  Head  in  th?  beginning  of  the  yth  century.  At  the 
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clofe  of  it,  the  Anigours  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  took 
poffeflion  of  the  country.  Hungary  was  formerly  an  afftmblage  of  diffe¬ 
rent  ftates,  and  the  firft  who  affumed  that  title  of  king,  was  Stephen,  in  the 
year  297,  when  he  embraced  Chriftianity.  In  his  reign,  the  form  of  o-0. 
vernment  was  eftablifhed,  and  the  crown  rendered  eleftive.  About  the  year 
1310,  king  Charles  Robert  af'cended  the  throne,  ^nd  fubaued  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Sdavonia,  and  many  other  provinces  ;  but  many  of 
thofe  armies  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  Venetians,  Turks,  and  other 
powers.  In  the  15th  century,  Huniades,  who  w-s  guardian  to  the  infant 
king  Ladiflaus,  bravely  repulftd  the  Turks,  when  they  invaded  Hungary; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Ladrflaus,  the  Hungarians,  in  1438  railed  Matthias 
Corvinus,  fon  of  Huniades,  to  their  throne.  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  in 
1526,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  fighting  againft  Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
This  battle  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Hungary;  but  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  having  married  the  filler  of  Lewis,  he 
claimed  the  title  of  Hungary,  in  which  he  fuccecded,  with  fome  difficulty, 
and  that  kingdom  has  ever  (ince  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Aultria,  though  by 
its  conftitutiou  its  crown  ought  to  be  ele&ive.  For  the  reft  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  hiflory,  fee  Germany. 
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I  HAVE  thrown  thofe  countries  under  one  divifion,  for  feveral  reafons, 
and  particularly  becaufe  we  have  no  account  fufficiently  exadl  of  their 
extent  and  boundaries.  The  belt  account  of  them  is  as  follows  ;  Transyl¬ 
vania  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Aultria,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia ;  on  the  fouth  by  Wallachia;  and  on  the  weft  by  Upper 
and  Lower  Hungary.  It  lies  between  22  and  26  degrees  of  eaft  longitude, 
and  45  and  48  of  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  extended  about  180,  and 
its  breath  120  miles;  and  contains  nearly  14,400  fquare  miles,  but  is  fur- 
lounded  on  all  fides  by  high  mountains.  Its  produce,  vegetables,  and  ani¬ 
mals,  are  almoft  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Hungary.  The  air  is  wholefome 
and  temperate  ;  but  their  wine,  though  good,  is  not  equal  to  the  Hungarian. 
Its  chief  city  is  Hermanftadt,  and  its  interior  government  ftill  partakes  great¬ 
ly  of  the  ancient  feudal  fyftem,  being  compofed  of  many  independent  ftates 
and  princes.  They  owe  not  much  more  than  a  nominal  fubjeftion  to  the 
Auftrians,  who  leave  them  in  poffeffion  of  moft  of  their  privileges,  Papifts, 
Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Socinians,  Arians,  Greeks,  Mahometans,  and  other 
fe&aries,  here  enjoy  their  feveral  religions.  Tranfylvania  is  thought  to  add 
but  little  to  the  Auftrian  revenue,  though  it  exports  fome  metals  and  fait  to 
Hungary.  The  other  large  places  are  Sagefwar,  Millenback,  and  Newmark. 
All  forts  of  provifions  are  very  cheap,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds.  Herman¬ 
ftadt  is  a  large,  ftrong,  and  well  built  city,  as  are  Claufenburg  and  Weiffen- 
burg.  The  feat  of  government  is  at  Hermanftadt,  and  the  governor  is  affift- 
ed  by  a  council  made  up  of  Roman  Catholics,  Calvinifts,  and  Lutherans. 
The  diet,  or  parliament,  meets  by  fummons,  and  receives  the  commands  of 
the  foveteign,  to  whom  of  late  they  have  been  more  devoted  than  formerly. 
They  have  a  liberty  of  making  remonftrances  and  reprefentalions  in  cafe  of 
grievances, 
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Tranfylvania  is  part  of  ancient  Dacia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fbng  em¬ 
ployed  the  Roman  arms,  before  they  could  be  fubdued.  It  was  overrun  by 
the  Goths  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  then  by  the  Huns. 
Their  dcfcendants  retain  the  fame  military  character.  The  population  of 
the  country  is  not  afcertained  ;  but  if  the  Tranfylvanians  can  bring  to  the 
field,  as  has  been  aiferted,  30,000  troops,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
mud  be  confiderable.  At  prefent  its  military  force  is  reduced  to  fixty  regi¬ 
ments  of  1566  men  each  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  laft  two  wars, 
in  which  the  houfe  of  Audria  was  engaged,  the  Tranfylvanians  did  great 
Cervices.  Hermanftadt  is  its  only  bifhopric  ;  and  the  Tranfylvanians  at 
prefent  feem  to  trouble  themfelves  little  either  about  learning  or  religion, 
though  the  Roman  catholic  is  the  eltablifhed  church.  Stephen  I.  king 
of  Hungary,  introduced  Chriftianity  there  about  the  year  1000,  and  it  was 
afterwards  governed  by  an  Hungarian  vaviod,  or  viceroy.  The  various 
revolutions  in  their  government  prove  their  impatience  under  flavcry  ;  and 
though  the  treaty  of  Carlo  wits,  in  1 699,  gave  the  fovereignty  of  Tranfylvania, 
as  alfo  of  oclavonia,  to  the  houfe  of  Auttria,  yet  the  natives  enjoy  what  we 
may'  call  a  loyal  aridocracy,  which  their  fovereigns  do  not  think  proper  to  in¬ 
vade.  In  October  1  784,  or.  account  of  the  real  or  feigned  oppreflions  of  the 
nobility,  near  io,oco  aifembled,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  thofe 
whofe  conduct  had  been  refented.  Several  had  their  palaces  burnt,  and  were 
glad  to  efcape  with  their  lives.  The  revolters  were  difappointed  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  on  Claufenburgh  and  afterwards  offered  to  feparate,  and  go  home  in  peace 
on  the  terms  of  a  general  pardon,  better  treatment  from  the  nobility,  and  a 
freedom  from  vaffalage.  In  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  Audrians,  lenient 
terms  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  with  the  punifhment  of  a  few,  the  in- 
furreftion  was  fuppreffed. 

Sclavonia  lies  between  the  17th  and  2  id  degrees  of  ead  longitude,  and 
the  55th  and  46th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  thought  to  be  about  200  miles  in 
length,  and  60  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  10,000  fquare  miles.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Drave  on  the  North,  by  the  Danube  on  the  Ead,  by  the 
Save  on  the  South,  and  by  Kina  in  Audria  on  the  Wed.  The  reafon  why 
Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  Sclavonia,  and  the  other  nations,  fubjeCd  to  the 
houfe  of  Audria  in  thofe  parts,  contain  a  furprifing  variety  of  people,  dif¬ 
fering  in  name,  language,  and  manners,  is  becaufe  liberty  here  made  its  laft 
Hand  againd  the  Roman  arms,  which  by  degrees  forced  the  remains  of  the 
different  nations  they  had  conquered  into  thofe  quartets.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  woods,  the  rapidity  of  the  rivers,  and  the  dr.ngth  of  the  country,  fa¬ 
voured  their  refidance  ;  and  their  defeendants,  notwithdanoiug  the  power  of 
^he  Turks,  the  Aulerians,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Poles,  dill  retain  the 
fame  fpirit  of  independency.  Without  minding  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  they  are  quiet  under  the  government  that  leaves 
them  mod  at  liberty.  That  they  are  all  generous,  as  well  as  brave,  appears 
from  their  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Audria,  which,  till  the  lad  two  wars, 
never  was  fenfible  of  their  value  and  valour  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  prelerved  the  pragmatic  fandliqn,  and  kept  the  imperial  crown  in 
that  family.  The  Sclavonians  formerly  gave  fo  much  work  to  the  Roman 
arms,  that  it  is  thought  the  word  Jlave  took  its  original  from  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  numbers  of  them  who  were  carried  into  bondage,  fo  late 
as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Though  Sclavonia  yields  neither  in  beauty  nor 
fertility  to  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  yet  the  ravages  of  war  are  ftillvifible 
m  the  face  of  the  country,  which  lies  in  a  great  meafure  unimproved.  The 
oclavcmans,  from  their  ignorance  perhaps  are  zealous  Roman  catholics, 
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though  Greeks  and  Jews  are  tolerated.  Here  we  meet  with  two  bifhoprics  j 
that  of  Pofega,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  Zagr.ab,  which  lies 
on  theDrave  ;  but  we  know  of  no  univerfities.  Effeck  is  a  large  and  ftrong 
town,  remarkable,  as  before  noticed,  for  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Drave, 
and  adjoining  marlhes,  five  miles  long,  and  fifteen  paces  broad,  built  by  the 
Turks.  Waradin  and  Peterwaradin  are  places  noted  in  the  wars  between 
the  Auftrians  and  Turks.  The  inhabitants  are  compofed  of  Servians,  Rad- 
zians,  Croats,  Wallachians,  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  a  vaft  number  of 
other  people,  whofe  names  were  never  known  even  to  the  Auftr ians  themfelves, 
but  from  the  military  mufter-rolls,  when  they  poured  their  troops  into  the 
field  during  the  laft  two  wars.  In  1746,  Sclavonia  was  united  to  Plungary, 
and  the  Hates  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  diet  of  Hungary. 

Croatia  lies  between  the  15th  and  17th  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  the 
45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  80  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth, 
and  about  2,500  fquare  miles.  The  manners,  government,  religion,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  culloms  of  the  Croats,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Sclavonians  and 
Tranfylvanians,  who  are  their  neighbours.  They  are  excellent  irregular 
troops,  and  as  fuch  are  famed  in  modern  hiftory,  under  the  name  of  Pan- 
dours,  and  various  other  defignations.  The  truth  is,  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
finds  its  intereft  in  fuffering  them  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  live  in 
their  own  manner.  The  towns  are  blended  with  each  other,  there  fcarcely 
being  any  diftin&ion  of  boundaries.  Carollladt  is  a  place  of  fome  note,  but 
Zagrab  (already  mentioned),  is  the  capital  of  Croatia.  All  the  fovereignty 
exercifed  over  them  by  the  Auftrians  ieerns  to  conlift  in  the  military  arrange¬ 
ments  for  bringing  them  occafionally  into  the  field.  A  viceroy  prefides  over 
Croatia,  jointly  with  Sclavoma,  and 

Hungarian  Dalmatia  :  this  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and 
confifts  of  five  diftridfs,  in  which  the  moft  remarkable  places  are  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Segna,  which  is  a  royal  free  town,  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art, 
and  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  in  a  bleak,  mountainous,  and  barren  foil.  The 
bilhop  of  this  place  is  a  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Spalatro.  Here  are 
twelve  churches,  and  two  convents.  The  governor  refides  in  the  old  palace, 
called  the  Royal  Caftle.  2.  Cttofchatz,  a  frontier  fortification  on  the  river 
Gatzka.  That  part  of  the  fcrtrefs  where  the  governor,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  garrifon  refide,  is  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  iome  towers  :  but  the 
reft  of  the  buildings  which  are  mean,  are  eredted  on  piles  in  the  w'ater  ;  fo 
that  one  neighbour  cannot  vifit  another  wdthout  a  boat. 

Near  Segna  dwell  the  Ofcocs,  a  people,  who  being  galled  by  oppreffion, 
efcaped  out  of  Dalmatia,  from  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Ufcocs, 
from  the  word  Sccco,  which  fignifies  a  deferter.  They  are  alfo  called  fprtng- 
ers,  or  leapers,  from  the  agility  with  which  they  leap,  rather  than  walk, 
along  this  rugged  and  mountainous  country.  Some  of  them  live  in  fcattcred 
houles,  and  others  in  large  villages.  They  are  a  rough,  favage  people,  large 
bodied,  courageous,  and  given  to  rapine,  but  their  vifible  employment  is 
grazing.  They  ufe  the  Wallachian  language,  and  in  their  religious  lenti- 
ments  and  mode  of  worfhip  approach  neareft  to  the  Greek  church  ;  but  fome 
of  them  are  Roman  catholics. 

A  part  of  Wallachia  belongs  alfo  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  Turks, 
which  lies  to  the  eaft  of  Tranfylvania,  and  its  principal  towns  are  Tregonitz, 
Buchareft,  and  Severen. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  700 1  ,  ■  J  16  and  34  Eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  680  J  £46  and  57  North  latitude.  . 

Containing  160,800  fquare  milCs,  with  yj  inhabitants  to  each. 

Boundaries  J  T)  EFORE  the  late  extraordinary  partition  of  this  country, 
Jtv  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  great  duchy  of  Li¬ 
thuania  annexed  (anciently  called  Sarmatia)  was  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Livonia,  and  Mufcovy,  and  the  Baltic  fea ;  on  the  Eaft  by  Mufcovy  ;  on  the 
South  by  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Little  Tart  ary ;  on  the  Weft  by  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  had  the  form  of  its  government  been  as  perfect  as  its  fttuation 
was  compact,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  moft  powerful  kingdoms  in  the 
univerfe.  Its  grand  divilions  were, 
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Thorn,  and  Elbing,  in  Pruffia  Royal,  are  ftyled  free  cities,  and 

were  under  the  protection  of  Poland 

the  two  laft  have  been  feized  by 

the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  moft  of  the  privileges  of  the  firft. 
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Name.]  It  is  generally  thought  that  Poland  takes  its  name  from  Poltf, 
or  Pole,  a  Sclavonian  word  fignifying  a  country  fit  for  hunting,  for  which 
none  was  formerly  more  proper,  on  account  of  its  plains,  woods,  wild  beafts, 
and  game  of  every  kind. 

Climate.]  The  air  of  Poland  is  fuch  as  may  be  expedled  from  fo  ex- 
ten  five  but  level  a  climate.  In  the  northern  parts  it  is  cold,  but  healthy, 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  feparate  Poland  from  Hungary,  are  co¬ 
vered  with  everlafting  fnow,  which  has  been  known  to  fall  in  the  midft  of 
fummer.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  Poland  is  temperate,  and 
far  from  being  fo  unfettled,  either  in  winter  or  fummer,  as  might  be  fup- 
pofed  from  fo  northerly  a  fituation  ;  but  the  air  is  rather  infalubrious  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  numerous  woods  and  moraffes. 

Soil,  produce,  and  waters.]  Poland  is  in  general  a  level  country, 
and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn,  as  appears  from  the  vaft  quantities  that  are  fent 
from  thence  down  the  Viftula,  to  Dantzic,  and  which  are  bought  up  by  the 
Dutch  and  other  nations.  The  paflures  of  Poland,  efpecially  in  Podolia, 
are  rich  beyond  expreffion  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  one  can  hardly  fee  the  cattle 
that  graze  in  the  meadows.  Here  are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  fait,  and 
coals ;  Lithuania  abounds  in  iron,  ochre,  black  agate,  feveral  fpecies  of 
copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  red  and  gray  granite  ;  falfe  precious  ftones,  and 
marine  petrefa&ions.  The  interior  parts  of  Poland  contain  forefts,  which 
furnifh  timber  in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  it  is  employed  in  houfe  building, 
inftead  of  brick,  ftones,  and  tiles.  Various  kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  and 
fome  grapes  are  produced  in  Poland,  and  are  excellent  when  they  meet  with 
culture,  but  their  wine  feldom  or  never  comes  to  perfection.  Poland  pro¬ 
duces  various  kinds  of  clays  fit  for  pipes  and  earthen  ware.  The  water 
of  many  fprings  is  boiled  into  fait.  The  virtues  of  a  fpring  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracow,  which  increafes  and  decreafes  with  the  moon,  are  faid  to  be  won¬ 
derful  for  the  prefervation  of  life  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  commonly  live  to  100,  and  fome  of  them  to  150  years  of  age. 
This  fpring  is  inflammable,  and  by  applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like  the 
fubtleft  fpirit  of  wine.  The  flame  however  dances  on  the  furface,  without 
heating  the  water ;  and  if  neglected  to  be  extinguifhed,  which  it  may  eafily 
be,  it  communicates  itfelf,  by  fubterraneous  conduits,  to  the  roots  of  trees, 
in  a  neighbouring  wood,  which  it  confumes ;  and  about  35  years  ago,  the 
flames  are  faid  to  have  lafted  for  three  years,  before  they  could  be  entirely 
extinguilhed. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  rivers  of  Poland  are,  the  Viftula  or  Weyfel,  the 
Neifter,  Nieper,  or  Borifthenes,  the  Bog,  and  the  Dwina. 

Lakes  ]  The  chief  of  the  few  lakes  contained  in  Poland,  is  Gopto,  in 
the  Palatinate  of  Byzefty,  and  Birals,  or,  the  White  Lake,  which  is  faid  to 
dye  thofe  who  waflr  in  it  of  a  fwarthy  complexion. 

Vegetable  and  ani-1  The  vegetable  productions  of  Poland  have 
mal  productions,  j  been  already  mentioned  under  the  article  of 
Soil,  though  fome  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  particularly  a  kind  of  manna 
(if  it  can  be  called  a  vegetable,)  which  in  May  and  June  the  inhabitants 
fweep  into  fieves  with  the  dew,  and  it  ferves  for  food  drefftd  various 
ways.  A  great  quantity  of  yellow  amber  is  frequently  dug  up  in  Lithuania, 
in  pieces  as  large  as  a  man’s  fill,  fuppofed  to  be  the  production  of  a  refinous 
pine. 

'I  he  fore  As  of  Warfovia  or  Mafovia  contain  plenty  of  uri,  or  buffaloes, 
whofe  flefli  the  Poles  powder,  and  efteem  it  an  excellent  difli.  Horfes, 
wolves,  bears,  the  glouron,  lynx,  elks,  and  deer,  all  of  them  wild,  are 
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common  in  the  Polifh  forefts ;  and  there  is  a  fpeciesof  wild  horfes  and  affes, 
and  wild  oxen,  that  the  nobility  of  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  the  natives,  are 
fond  of.  A  kind  of  wolf,  refembling  a  hart,  with  fpots  on  his  belly  and 
legs,  is  found  here,  and  affords  the  bell  furs  in  the  country;  but  the  elk 
which  is  common  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  northern  countries,  is 
a  very  extraordinary  animal.  The  flcfh  of  the  Polifh  elk  forms  the  mod 
delicious  parts  of  their  greateft  fealls.  His  body  is  of  the  deer  make,  but 
much  thicker  and  longer  ;  the  legs  high,  the  feet  broad,  like  a  wild  goat’s. 
Naturalills  have  obferved,  that  upon  diffe&ing  an  elk,  there  was  found  in 
its  head  fome  large  flies,  with  its  brain  almoft  eaten  away  ;  and  it  is  an 
obfervation  diffidently  attefted,  that  in  the  large  woods  and  wilderneffes  in 
the  north,  this  poor  animal  is  attacked,  towards  the  winter  chiefly,  by  a 
larger  fort  of  flies,  that  through  its  ears  attempt  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  its  head.  This  perfecution  is  thought  to  affedt  the  elk  with  the 
felling  licknefs,  by  which  means  it  is  taken,  which  would  otherwifc  prove  no 
eafy  matter. 

Poland  produces  a  creature  called  bohac :  it  refembles  a  guinea-pig,  but 
feems  to  be  of  the  beaver  kind.  They  are  noted  for  digging  holes  in  the 
ground,  which  they  enter  in  October,  and  do  not  come  out,  except  occa- 
iionally  for  food,  till  April :  they  have  feparate  apartments  for  their  provi- 
fions,  lodgings,  and  their  dead ;  they  live  together  by  to  or  12  in  a  herd. 
We  do  not  perceive  that  Poland  contains  any  fpecies  of  birds  peculiar  to 
itfelf ;  only  we  are  told  that  the  quails  there  have  green  legs,  and  their 
flefli  is  reckoned  to  be  unwholefome.  Lithuania  is  rich  in  ornithology  ; 
among  the  biids  of  prey  are  the  eagle  and  vulture.  The  remiz,  or  little  fpe¬ 
cies  of  titmoufe,  is  frequently  found  in  thefe  parts,  famous  for  the  wondrous 
ftrudture  of  its  pendent  neft,  formed  in  tbe  fhape  of  a  long  purfe,  with  ama¬ 
zing  art. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners, 7  From  what  has  been  faid 

customs,  AND  diversions.  j  of  the  extent  of  Poland,  it  is 
impoffible  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  were  very  numerous  ; 
but  they  are  fo  little  known,  even  at  prei'ent,  that  numbers  of  them  in  re¬ 
moter  parts,  continue  flill  to  be  heathens,  or  have  very  imperfedt  notions  of 
Chriftianity.  Some  have  fuppofed  Poland  and  Lithuania  to  contain 
i4,ooo,oeo  of  inhabitants ;  and  when  we  confider  that  the  Poles  have  no 
colonies,  and  fometimes  have  enjoyed  peace  for  many  years  together,  and 
that  no  fewer  than  2,oco,GOO  of  Jews  are  faid  to  inhabit  there,  perhaps 
this  calculation  has  not  been  exaggerated.  But  fince  the  partition  and  dif- 
memberment  of  the  kingdom,  the  number  is  only  5,000,000  of  which 
600,000  are  Jews.  The  provinces  taken  by  Ruifia  are  the  largeft,  by  Auf- 
tria  the  moil  populous,  and  by  Pruffia  the  moll  commercial.  °The  Ruffian 
contain  1,500,000.  The  Auftrian  2,500,000  ;  and  the  Pruffian  about 
860, oco,  amounting  to  about  5,000,000  of  fouls  feparated  from  their  an¬ 
cient  kingdom. 

The  Poles'  in  their  perfons,  make  a  noble  appearance  ;  their  complexion 
is  fair,  and  their  fliapes  are  well  proportioned.  They  are  brave,  honetl,  and 
hofpitable  ;  and  their  women  fprightly,  yet  modelt,  and  lubmiffive  to  their 
hufbands.  Their  mode  of  falute,  is  to  incline  their  heads,  -and  to  llrike  their 
bread  with  one  of  their  hands,  while  they  flretch  the  other  towards  the 
ground  ;  but  when  a  common  perfon  meets  a  fuperior,  he  bows  his  head  near 
to  the  earth,  and  with  his  head  touches  the  leg  near  to  the  heel  of  the  perfon 
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to  whom  he  pays  obeifance.  Their  diverfions  are  warlike  and  manly  ;  vault¬ 
ing,  dancing,  and  riding  the  great  horfe,  hunting,  skaiting,  bull  and  bear 
baiting.  They  uftially  travel  on  horfeback  ;  a  Polifti  gentleman  will  not 
travel  a  {tone’s  throw  without  his  horfe,  and  they  are  fo  hardy,  that  they 
will  fleepupon  the  ground,  without  any  bed  or  covering,  in  froft  and  fnow. 
The  Poles  never  live  above  ftairs,  and  their  apartments  are  not  united  :  the 
kitchen  is  on  one  fide,  the  {table  on  another,  the  dwelling-houfe  on  the  third, 
and  the  gate  in  the  front.  They  content  themfelves  with  a  few  fmall  beds, 
and  if  any  lodge  at  their  houfes,  they  mult  carry  their  bedding  with  them. 
When  they  lit  down  to  dinner  or  fupper,  they  have  their  trumpets  and  other 
mufic  playing,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  wait  on  them  at  table,  all  fer- 
ving  with  the  moft  profound  refpect  ;  for  the  nobles  who  are  poor,  frequently 
find  themfelves  under  the  necefiily  of  ferving  them  that  are  rich  ;  but  their 
patron  ufually  treats  them  with  civility,  and  permits  the  eldeft  to  eat  with 
him  at  his  table,  with  his  cap  off ;  and  every  one  of  them  has  his  peafarjt 
boy  to  wait  on  him,  maintained  by  the  mailer  of  the  family.  At  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  Poles  lay  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  fpoons,  but  every  guelt 
brings  them  with  him  ;  and  they  no  fooner  fit  down  to  table,  than  all  the 
doors  are  {hut,  and  not  open  till  the  company  return  home.  It  is  ufual  for 
a  nobleman  to  give  his  fervant  part  of  his  meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  {lands 
behind  him,  and  to  let  him  drink  out  of  the  fame  cup  with  himfelf;  but  this 
is  the  lefs  extraordinary,  if  it  be  confidered  that  thefe  fervants  are  efteemed 
his  equals.  Bumpers  are  much  in  fafhion,  both  here  and  in  Ruffia  ;  nor 
will  they  eafily  excufe  any  pjtrfqn  from  pledging  them.  It  would  exceed 
the  bounds  of  this  work  to  defcribe  the  grandeur  and  equipages  of  the 
Polifh  nobility  ;  and  the  reader  may  figure  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  all  that,  is 
fallidious,  ceremonious,  expenfive,  and  fhewy  in  life,  to  have  any  conception 
of  their  way  of  living.  They  carry  the  pomp  of  their  attendance  when  they 
appear  abroad,  even  to  ridicule  ;  for  it  is  pot  unufual  to  fee  the  lady  of  a  Po- 
lifh  grandee,  befides  a  coach  and  fix,  with  a  great  number  of  lervants,  at¬ 
tended  by  an  old  gentleman  ufner,  an  old  gentlewoman  for  her  governante, 
and  a  dwarf  of  each  fex  to  hold  up  her  train  ;  ar.d  if  it  be  night,  her  coach 
is  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  flambeaux.  1  he  figure  of  their  pomp, 
however,  is  proportioned  to  their  efiates  ;  but  each  perion  goes  as  far  as  his 
income  can  afford. 

The  Poles  are  divided  into  nobles,  /  clergy,  citizens,  or  burghers  and  pea- 
fants  ;  the  peafants  are  divided  into  two  forts,  thofe  of  the  crown,  and 
thofe  belonging  to  individuals.  Though  Poland,  has  its  princes,  counts, 
and  barons,  yet  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  are  natpraliy  on  a  level,  ex¬ 
cept  the  difference  that  arifes  from  the  public  pofts  they  enjoy.  Hence  all 
who  are  of  noble  birth  call  one  another  brothers,  ffhey  do  not  value  titles  of 
honour,  but  think  a  gentleman  of  Poland  is  the  highelt  appellation  they  can 
enjoy.  They  have  many  conliderabie  privileges ;  and  indeed  the  boalied 
Polifh  liberty  is  properly  limited  to  them  alone,  partly  by  the  indulgence  of 
former  kings,  but  more  generally  from  ancient  cuttom  and  prefeription.  d  hey 
have  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  tenants  and  vaflals,  pay  no  taxes, 
are  iubjeft  to  none  but  the  king,  may  chufe  whom  they  will  for  their  king, 
and  none  but  they,  and  the  burghers  of  fonie  particular  towns,  can  poichaie 
lands.  In  fhort,  they  are  alrr.oll  entirely  independent,  enjoying  many  other 
piivileges  entirely  incompatible  with  a  well  regulated  date  ;  but  if  they  en¬ 
gage  in  trade,  they  forfeit  their  nobility.  rl  hefe  great  privileges  make  tne 
Polifh  gentry  powerful ;  many  of  them  have  large  territories,  with  a  defpotic 
power  over  their  tenants,  whom  they  call  their  fubjedts,  and  transfer  or  af- 
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fign  over  with  the  lands,  cattle,  and  furniture.  Until  Cafimir  the  Great,  the 
lord  could  put  his  peafant  to  death  with  impunity,  and  when  the  latter  had  no 
children,  confidered  himfelf  as  the  heir,  and  feixed  all  his  effedts.  In  1 347, 
Cafimir  prefcribed  a  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  peafant,  and  enadled,  that  in  cafe 
of  his  deceafe  without  iffuc,  his  next  heir  fliould  inherit.  But  thefe  and 
other  regulations  have  proved  ineffedtua!,  againft  the  power  and  tyranny  of 
the  nobles,  and  have  been  either  abrogated  or  eluded.  Some  of  them  have 
eilates  from  five  to  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  and  are  alfo  hereditary  fovereigns 
of  cities,  with  which  the  king  has  no  concern.  One  of  their  nobles  poffeifes 
above  ’4000  town?  and  villages.  Some  of  them  can  raife  Soar  10,000  men. 
The  houfe  of  a  nobleman  is  a  fecure  afylum  for  perfons  who  have  committed 
any  crime  ;  for  none  mult  prefume  to  take  them  from  thence  by  force.  They 
have  their  horfe  and  foot  guards,  which  are  upon  duty  day  and  night  before 
their  palaces  and  in  their  anti  chambers,  and  march  before  them  when  they 
go  abroad.  They  make  an  extraordinary  figure  when  they  come  to  the  diet, 
fome  of  them  having  5000  guards  and  attendants  ;  and  their  debates  in  the 
fenate  are  often  determined  by  the  fword.  When  great  men  have  fuits  at 
law,  the  diet,  or  other  tribunals  decide  them  ;  yet  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence  muft  be  left  to  the  longed  fword,  for  thejufticeof  the  kingdom  is  com¬ 
monly  too  weak  for  the  grandees.  Sometimes  they  raife  6coo  men  of  a  fide, 
plunder  and  bum  one  another’s  cities,  and  befiege  callles  and  forts;  for  they 
think  it  below  them  to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  judges,  without  a  field  bat- 
tie.  If  one  lord  kills  the  peafant  of  another,  he  is  not  capitally  convidfed,  hut 
only  obliged  to  make  reparation,  by  another  peafant  equal  in  value.  A  no¬ 
bleman  who  is  defirous  of  cultivating  a  piece  of  land,  builds  a  little  wooden 
boufe,  in  which  be  fettles  a  peafant  and  his  family,  giving  him  a  cow,  two 
horfes,  a  certain  number  of  geefe,  bens,  &c-  and  as  much  corn  as  is  fuflicient 
to  maintain  him  the  firil  year,  and  to  improve  for  his  own  future  fubfidence 
and  the  advantage  of  his  lord. 

The  clergy  have  many  immunities  ;  they  are  all  free  men,  in  fome  inftan- 
pes  have  their  own  courts  ofjudice,  in  which  the  canon  law  is  praftifed.  A 
bifhop  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  fenator  :  was  ufually  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  but  is  now  nominated  by  the  king  out 
of  three  candidates  chofen  by  the  permanent  council.  The  archbidiop  of 
Gnefna  is  primate,  the  fird  fenator  in  rank,  and  viceroy  during  an  interregnum. 
The  burghers  dill  enjoy  fome  freedom  and  privileges  ;  they  chufe  their  own 
burgomader  and  council,  regulate  their  interior  police,  and  have  their  own 
criminal  courts  ofjudice,  and  when  defendant  agairdl  a  noble,  he  mutt  be  ci¬ 
ted  before  the  magidrate  of  his  own  town,  from  whence  an  appeal  lies  only  to 
the  king  in  his  afTcfTorial  tribunal.  Without  this  exemption  from  the  juril- 
didtion  of  the  nobles,  they  would  long  fince  have  been  reduced  to  a  date  of 
vaflalage. 

The  peafants  of  the  crown,  if  opprefled,  may  lodge  a  complaint  in  the  roy* 
al  court  of  judice,  which  is  fome  check  to  injuitice  ;  but  the  pealants  belong¬ 
ing  to  individuals  are  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  their  mader,  and  all  their  ac- 
quifitions  ferve  only  to  enrich  him.  They  are  indilpenfably  obliged  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  earth  ;  they  arc  incapable  of  entering  upon  any  condition  cf 
life  that  might  procure  them  freedom,  without  tiie  peimifiion  of  their  lords  ; 
and  they  are  expofed  to  the  difmal,  and  frequently  fatal  effedts  of  the  caprice, 
cruelty,  and  barbarity  of  their  tyrannical  maders,  who  opprels  them  withim, 
punity  ;  and  having  the  power  of  lile  and  property  in  their  hands,  too  often 
abufe  it  in  the  mod  grofs  and  wanton  manner,  their  wives  and  daughters  being 
(expofeji  to  the  mod  brutal  treatment.  One  blefiing,  however,  attends  the 
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wretched  fituation  of  the  Polifh  peafants,  which  is  their  infen Ability.  Born 
Haves,  andaccuftomed  from  their  infancy,  to  hardfhips  and  fevere  labour,  the 
generality  of  them  fcarcely  entertain  an  idea  of  better  circumftances  and  more 
liberty.  They  regard  their  matters  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  hardly 
ever  repine  at  their  fevere  lot.  Cheerful  and  contented  with  their  condition, 
they  are  ready  upon  every  occafion,  to  facrifice  themfelves  and  their  families 
for  their  matter,  efpeciaily  if  the  latter  takes  care  to  feed  them  well.  Mott 
of  them  feem  to  think  that  a  man  can  never  be  very  wretched  while  he  has 
any  thing  to  eat.  There  are  fome  ftyled  German  peafants,  whofe  aticeftors 
were  indulged  in  fettling  in  Poland,  in  the  ufe  of  the  German  laws,  who  enjoy 
feveral  privileges  not  poffcffed  by  the  generality  of  Polifh  peafants  :  their  vil¬ 
lages  are  better  built,  they  poffefs  more  cattle,  pay  th  ir  quit  rents  better, 
and  are  cleaner  and  neater  in  their  perfons.  I  have  been  the  more  circum- 
ftantial  in  deferibing  the  manners  and  prefer. t  ftate  of  the  Poles,  as  they  bear 
a  near  refemblance  in  many  particulars,  to  thofe  of  Europe  in  general  during 
the  feudal  ages,  but  their  tyranny  over  their  tenants  and  vaffals  feems  to  be 
carried  to  a  much  greater  height.  Lately  indeed,  a  few  nobles  of  enlighten¬ 
ed  underftandings,  have  ventured  to  give  liberty  to  their  vaffals.  The  firtt 
who  granted  this  freedom,  was  Zamoifki,  formerly  great  chancellor,  who  in 
1760,  enfranchifed  fix  villages  in  the  palatine  of  Mafovia,  and  afo.rwards  on 
all  his  eftates.  The  event  hath  (hewed  the  picjeft  to  be  no  lefs  judicious  than 
humane  ;  friendly  to  the  noble’?  own  interetts  as  well  as  the  happinefs  of  the 
peafants,  for  it  appears  that  in  the  diltridls  in  which  the  new  arrangement  has 
been  introduced,  the  population  of  the  villages  is  confiderably  increafed,  and 
the  revenues  of  their  eftates  augmented  in  a  triple  proportion.  Prince  Stani- 
flaus,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Poland,  hath  very  lately  enfranchifed  four  vil¬ 
lages  near  Warfaw,  and  had  not  only  emancipated  his  peafants  from  (Every, 
but  condefcends  todiredl  their  affairs.  So  that  better  times  in  that,  diftreffed 
country  may  be  expected. 

Torture  was  abolifhed  in  Poland  in  1776  by  an  edidl  of  the  diet,  under  the 
influence  of  the  king.  Atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  murder,  &c.  are  puniftied 
by  beheading  or  hanging  ;  letter  delinquencies  by  whipping,  imprifonment, 
and  hard  labour  ;  the  nobles  never  fuffer  any  corporal  punifhment,  but  are 
liable  only  to  imprifonment  and  death. 

The  inns  in  this  country  are  long  (fables  built  with  boards  and  covered  with 
draw,  without  furniture  or  windows  ;  there  are  chambers  at  one  end,  but 
none  can  lodge  there,  becaufe  of  flies  arid  other  vermin  ;  fo  that  ftrangers 
generally  chofe  rather  to  lodge  among  the  horfes.  Travellers  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  carry  provifioii3  witlr  them  ;  and  when  foreigners  want  a  fupply, 
they  apply  to  the  lord  of  the  village,  who  forthwith  provides  them  with 
nectflaries.' 

DkEss]  The  drefs  of  the  Poles  is  pretty  Angular.  They  (have  their 
heads,  leaving  only  a  circle  of  hair  upon  the  crown,  and  men  of  all  ranks 
generally  wear  large  whifkers.  They  wear  a  veft  which  reaches  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  kind  of  gown  over  it  lined  with  fur,  and  girded  with 
a  fafh,  btrt  the  fleeves  fit  as  clofe  to  their  arms  as  a  waiftcoat.  Their 
breeches  are  wide,  and  make  but  one  piece  with  their  (lockings.  They 
wear  a  fur.  cap  or  bonnet  ;  their  (hirts  are  without  collar  or  writtband,  and 
they  wear  neither  (lock  nor  neckloth.  Inftead  of  (hoes,  they  wear  Tur¬ 
key  leather  boots,  with  thin  foies,  and  deep  iron  heels  bent  like  a  half  moon. 
They  carry  a  pole-axe,  and  a  fibre  or  cutlafs,  by  their  ttdes.  When  they 
appear  on  horleback,  they  wear  over  all  a  (hort  cloak,  which  is  commonly 
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covered  with  furs  both  within  and  without.  The  people  of  the  belt  quality- 
wear  fables,  and  others  the  fkins  of  the  tygers,  leopards.  See.  Some  of 
them  have  fifty  fuits  of  clothes,  all  as  rich  as  poffible,  and  which  defeend 
from  father  to  fon.  Were  it  not  for  our  own  partiality  to  fhort  dreffes, 
we  mull  acknowledge  that  of  the  Poles  to  be  piXurefque  and  majeftic. 
Charles  II.  of  England  thought  of  introducing  the  Polilh  drefs  into  his 
court,  and  after  his  reftoration  wore  it  for  two  years,  chiefly  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Englifh  broad  cloth  ;  but  difeontinued  if  through  his  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  French. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the  men,  a  Ample 
Polonaife,  or  long  robe  edged  with  fur  ;  but  fome  people  of  fafhion,  of  both 
fexes,  aifeX  the  French  or  Englifh  modes.  As  to  the  peafants,  in  winter, 
they  wear  a  fheeps  fkin  with  the  wool  inwards,  and  in  fummer  a  thick  coarfe 
cloth;  but  as  to  linen,  they  wear  none.  Their  boots  are  the  rinds  of  trees 
wrapped  about  their  legs,  with  the  thicker  parts  to  guard  the  foie  of  their 
feet.  The  women  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their  daughters,  and  in  the  aif- 
triX  of  Samogitia  particularly,  make  them  wear  little  bells  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  to  give  notice  where  they  are  and  what  thev  are  doing. 

Religion. J  The  number  of  Proteftants,  confiding  of  Lutherans  and 
Calvinifts,  in  tire  republic  of  Poland,  is  very  confiderable  ;  and  when  thefe 
are  joined  to  the  Greek  church,  the  whole  are  called  Diffidents.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Polifh  nobility,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  are  tenacious  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The  treaty  of  Oliva,  concluded  in  1660,  to¬ 
lerated  the  Diffidents,  and  was  guaranteed  by  the  principal  potvers  in 
Europe;  but  was  fo  difregarded  by  the  Poles,  that  in  the  year  1724,  they 
made  a  public  mafiacre  of  the  proteftants  at  Thorn.  Numerous  provifions 
were  made  for  the  prqtpXion  of  the  proteftants,  who  were  perfeeuted,  when 
Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels  of  every  kind,  have  been  tolerated  and  encourag¬ 
ed.  The  monafteries  in  Poland  are  by  fome  writers  faid  to  be  576,  and 
the  nunneries  117,  befides  246  feminaries  or  colleges,  aud  31  abbeys.  The 
clergy  are  poffefled  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
the  kingdom,  but  in  general,  are  illiterate  bigots;  and  the  monks  are  fome 
of  the  moft  profligate  of  mankind,  without  apprehending  any  difgrace  to 
their  order,  or  dreading  the  cenfure  of  their  fuperiors,  who  require  equal 
indulgence.  Vafl.  fway  the  popifh  clergy  have  had  in  Poland  at  different 
periods,  notwithftanding  the  treaties  and  capitulations  which  have  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  proteftants  and  the  members  of  the  Greek  church. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  and  conduX  of  the  nopiih 
clergy,  that  the  peafants  in  Poland  have  been  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of 
wretched  flavery. 

The  principles  of  Socinianifm  made  a  very  early  and  confiderable  progrefs 
in  Poland.  A  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Polifh  language  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1572  ;  and  two  years  after,  under  the  direXion  of  the  tame  perfons, 
the  catechifm,  or  confeffion  of  the  Unitarians,  was  publifhed  at  Cracow 
The  abilities  and  writings  of  Socinus  greatly  contributed  to  the  extenfive 
propagation  of  his  opinions ;  but  though  the  Socinians  in  Poland  have  been 
very  numerous,  they  have  at  different  times  been  greatly  perfeeuted.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  lately  refolvcd  between  the  republic  and  partitioning  powers,  that 
all  Diffidents  fhould  henceforth  enjoy  the  free  excercife  of  their  religion, though 
to  continue  excluded  from  the  diet,  the  fenate,  and  the  permanent  council. 
They  are  to  have  churches,  but  without  bells;  alfo  fchools  and  feminaries 
of  their  own  ;  they  are  capable  of  fitting  in  the  inferior  courts  of  juilice,  and 
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three  of  their  communion  are  admitted  as  affeflors  in  the  tribunal  to  receive 
appeals  in  religion. 

Arc  his  i  shofri  cks  and  b  <shopr  i  Cies.])  Poland  contains  two  archbifhop- 
rics  ;  Gnefna  and  Lemburg.  The  arehbiffiop  of  Gnefna,  befides  being  pri¬ 
mate,  and  during  an  interreign  prince  regent  of  the  kingdom,  is  always  a 
cardinal.  The  other  bifhops,  particularly  of  Cracow,  enjoy  great  privileges 
and  immunities. 

Language.]  The  Polifh  language  is  a  dialed!  of  Sclavonic,  and  is  both 
harfli  and  unharmohious,  on  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  confonants  it 
employs,  fome  of  their  words  having  no  vowels  at  all.  The  Lithuanians  and 
Livonians  have  a  language  full  of  corrupted  Latin  words;  but  the  Ruffian 
and  German  tongues  are  underltood  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  thofe 
countries. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Though  Copernicus,  the  great  reftorer 
of  the  true  agronomical  fyftem,  Vorftins,  and  fome  other  learned  men,  were 
natives  of  Poland,  yet  its  foil  is  far  from  being  favourable  to  learning.  La¬ 
tin  is  fpnken,  though  incorrectly,  by  the  common  people  in  fome  provinces. 
But  the  contempt  which  the  nobility, who  place  their  chief  importance  in  the 
privileges  of  their  rank,  have  ever  fhewn  for  learning  ;  the  fervitude  of  the 
lower  people,  and  the  univerfal  fuperftition  among  all  ranks  of  men,  thefe 
circumitances  have  wonderfully  retarded,  and,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  prefent  majefty,  {till  continue  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  letters  in 
this  kingdom.  However,  of  late,  a  tafte  for  fcience  hath  fpread  itfelf  among 
the  nobles,  and  begins  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment. 

Un  1  vers  i  t  f  r  s.]  The  univerfities  of  Poland  are  thofe  of  Cracow,  Wilna, 
and  Pofna  or  Pofen.  The  fieft  confifts  of  eleven  colleges,  and  has  the  fuper- 
•vii’orffiip  of  14  grammar  fcbools  difperfed  through  the-dky.  The  number  of 
ftudenfs  in  1  770,  amounted  to  600.  Wilna  was  under  the  fupermtendance  of 
the  Jefnits,  but  fince  their  fuppveffion  the  king  hath  eftablifhed  a  committee 
of  education,  who  appoint  profeffors, and  direct  their  falaries  and  Studies  :  that 
of  Pofna  was  rather  a  Jefuit’s  college  than  an  univerfity. 

Anti  (gy  t  t  i  es  and  cur  1  osi  t  i  es,1  The  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Tar- 
natukal  AND  artificial.  J  tars,and  other  barbarous  nations,  into 
Poland,  probably  forced  the  women  fometimes  to  leave  their  children  ex- 
poftd  in  the  woods,  where  wc  muft  fuppofe  they  were  nurfedBy  bears  and 
other  wild  beafts,  othcrwife  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  fubfiftence.  It 
is  certain  that  fuch  beings  have  been  found  in  the  woods  both  of  Poland 
and  Germany,  divcfltd  of  almoit  all  the  properties  of  humanity  but  the 
form.  When  taken,  they  generally  went  on  all  fours ;  but  it  is  faid  that  fome 
of  them  have,  by  proper  management,  attained  to  the  ufe  of  fpeecn. 

The  fait  mines  of  Poland  conlilt  of  wonderful  caverns, feveral  hundred  yards 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  many  intricate  windings  and  labyrinths. 
Out  of  thefe  are  dug  four  different  kinds  of  falts  ;  one  extremely  hard,  like 
cryilal  ;  another  fofter,  but  clearer  ;  a  third  white,  but  brittle  ;  thefe  are  all 
brafkifh,  but  the  fourth  is  fomewhat  freffier.  Thefe  four  kinds  are  dug  in 
different  mines,  near  the  city  of  Cracow  ;  on  one  tide  of  them  is  a  ftream  of 
fjlt-watcr,  and  on  the  other,  one  of  freffi.  The  revenue ariling  front  thofe, 
and  other  falt-ni!ues,ts  very  confiderable,and  formed  part  of  the  royal  revenue, 
before  feized  by  Auftria  :  the  annual  average  profit  of  thefe  of  Wiolitzka, 
eight  miles  from  Cracow,  was  about  98,000!.  fferling.  Out  of  fome  mines 
at  hza,  about  70  miles  north-eaft  of  Cracow,  are  dug  feveral  kinds  of  earth, 
which  are-  excellently  adapted  to  the  potters  ufe,  and  fupplyall  Poland  with 
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earthen  ware.  Under  the  mounts  adjoining  to  Kiow,  in  the  deferts  of  Po- 
dolia,are  fcveral  grottos,  where  a  great  number  of  human  bodies  are  preferved, 
though  buried  a  vaft  number  of  years  fince, being  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  black 
as  the  Egyptian  mummies.  Among  them  are  two  princes,  in  the  habits 
they  ufed  to  wear.  J  t  is  thought  that  this  preferving  quality  is  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  ury  and  handy.  Poland  can  boailoffew  antiqui¬ 
ties,  as  old  Sarmatia  was  never  perfectly  known  to  the  Romans  themfelves. 
Its  artificial  rarities  are  but  few,  the  chief  being  the  gold,  fiver,  and  enamel¬ 
led  veffels;  prefented  by  the  kings  and  prelates  of  Poland,  and  prefetvcd  in  the 
cathedral  of  Gnefna. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  othert  Watfaw  lies  on  the  Viftula, 
edifices,  public  and  private.  $  and  almoft  in  the  centre  of 
Poland.  It  is  the  royal  refidence ;  and  contains  many  magnificent  palaces 
and  other  buildings,  befidrs  churches  and  convents.  It  is  faid  to  contain 
near  70,000  inhabitants,  but  a  great  number  are  foreigners.  The  ftreets 
are  l'pacious  but  ill  paved,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes,  particularly 
in  the  fuburbs,  are  mean  wooden  hovels.  The  city  exhibits  a  ftrong  con¬ 
trail  of  wealth  and  poverty,  as  doth  every  part  of  this  unhappy  country.  It 
has  little  or  no  commerce.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Cracow,  which  is  the 
capital  (though  that  honour  is  difputed  by  Warfaw)  ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
notwithllanding  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  fait  mines,  and  is 
faid  to  contain  fifty  churches  and  convents,  its  commerce  is  inconfiderable. 
The  city  Hands  in  an  extenfive  plain  watered  by  the  Viftula,  and  with  the 
fuburbs  occupy  a  vaft  fpace  of  ground,  but  all  together  fcarcely  contain 
16,000  fouls.  It  is  furrounded  with  high  brick  walls,  llrengthened  with 
round  and  fquare  towers  in  the  ancient  ltyle  of  fortification,  and  is  garri- 
foned  with  600  Ruffians.  Grodno,  though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal 
town  in  Lithuania,  but  a  large  and  ftraggiing  place,  containing  ruined  pa¬ 
laces,  falling  houfes,  and  wretched  hovels,  with  about  7000  inhabitants  ;  ioco 
of  which  are  Jews,  and  3000  are  employed  in  new  manufactures  of  cloths, 
camlets,  linen,  cotton,  filk,  Huffs,  &c.  eftablilhed  there  by  the  king  in  1  776. 
He  hath  alfo  eftablilhed  in  this  place,  an  academy  of  phylic  for  Lithuania,  in 
which  ten  ftuder.ts  are  inftrudfed  for  phyfic,  and  twenty  for  lurgery,  all  taught 
and  maintained  at  his  own  expence. 

Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Polilh  Pruffia,  and  is  famous  in  hiftory  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  particularly  that  of  being  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic  affilia¬ 
tion,  commonly  called  the  Hanfe  towns.  It  is  liiuated  on  the  Viftula,  near 
five  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large,  beautiful,  populous  city  ;  its  houfes 
generally  are  five  ftories  high  ;  and  many  of  its  llreets  are  planted  with  chef- 
nut  trees.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  ftill  a  moll  eminent  commercial  city, 
although  it  feems  to  be  fomewhat  paft  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  about  the  time  that  the  prefident  de  Thou  wrote  his  much  efteemed 
Hijloria  Jut  Temporis ,  wherein,  under  the  year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates 
its  commerce  and  grandeur.  It  is  a  republic,  claiming  a  ftnall  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory  about  forty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under  tile  protection  of  the  king 
and  the  republic  of  Poland,  its  magillracy,  and  the  majority  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Lutherans ;  although  the  Romanilts  and  Calvinifts  be  equally  tole¬ 
rated  in  it.  It  is  rich,  and  has  26  parilhes,  with  many  convents  and  liofi- 
pitals.  The  inhabitants  have  been  computed  to  amount  to  zoo, 000,  but  later 
computations  fall  very  confidtrably  lhort  of  it  ;  as  appears  by  its  annual  bill 
of  mortality,  exhibited  by  Dr,  Bufching  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1  752, 
there  died  but  1846  perions.  Its  own  (hipping  is  numerous ;  but  the  foreign 
ffiips  conftantly  reforming  to  it  are  more  io,  whereof  IC14  arrived  there  in 
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the  year  1752;  in  which  year  alfo  1288  Polifh  veflels  came  down  the 
Viflula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its  matchlefs  granaries  ;  from  whence 
that  grain  is  diftributed  to  many  foreign  nations  ;  btfides  which,  Dantzic 
exports  great  quantities  of  naval  ftotes,  and  vaft  variety  of  other  articles. 
l)r.  Bufching  affirms,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as  early  as  the 
year  907,  that  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial  city,  and  not  a  village  Or 
inconitrierable  town,  as  fome  pretend. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  their  matters,  and  have 
fometimes  been  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  have  fhewn  a  great  predilection  for  the  kingdom  and  republic  of  Po¬ 
land,  as  being  lefs  likely  to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of 
their  immunities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
Though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  poffeffed  of  150  large  brafs  cannon,  it  could 
not,  through  its  fituation,  ftand  a  regular  fiege,  being  furrounded  with 
eminences.  In  1 734,  the  inhabitants  difeovered  a  remarkable  attachment  and 
fidelity  towards  Staniflaus,  king  of  Poland,  not  only  when  his  enemies,  the 
Ruffians,  were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  poffeffion  of  the  city.  1  he  reafon 
•why  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  have  enjoyed  privileges,  both  civil  and 
religious,  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  rett  of  Poland,  is  becaufe  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  they  put  themfelves 
under  the  Protection  of  Poland,  referving  to  themfelves  large  and  ample  pri¬ 
vileges.  This  city,  as  well  as  that  of  Thorn,  were  exempted  by  the  king  of 
Pruffia  from  thofe  claims  which  he  lately  made  on  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  ;  not  with  (landing  which,  he  foon  after  thought  proper  to  feize  on  the 
territories  belonging  to  Dantzic,  under  pretence  of  their  having  been  former¬ 
ly  part  of  Polifh  Pruffia.  He  then  proceeded  to  poffefs  himfelf  oftbeport- 
dutiesbelcnging  to  that  city,  and  ereCted  a  cuftorr.  houfe  in  the  harbour, where 
he  laid  arbitrary  and  infupportable  duties  upon  goods  exported  or  imported. 
To  complete  the  fvftem  of  oppreffion,  cuftom  houfes  were  ere&ed  at  the  very 
gates  of  Dantzic,  fo  that  no  perfon  could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town,  withemt 
being  ffiarched  in  the  ttrifteft  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment  which  the  city 
of  Dantzic  has  received  from  the  king  of  Pruffia,  though  few  cities  have 
ever  exifted,  which  have  been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and  particu¬ 
lar  treaties,  and  whofe  right*  and  liberties  have  been  fo  frequently  fecured  and 
guarantied'by  fo  many  great  powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  regular  fuccef- 
fion  of  public  aCts,  as  that  of  Dantzic  has  been.  In  the  year  1784,  it  wae 
blockaded  by  his  troops,  on  various  pretences;  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  they  were  withdrawn,  and  a 
negociation  carvied  on  by  deputies  at  Warfaw  ;  which  was  concluded  on  thd 
yth  of  September;  by  which,  as  now  acceded  to  by  the  citizens,  the  place 
and  trade  of  the  city  are  to  be  reftored  to  its  former  liability.  The  city  of 
Thorn  was  alfo  treated  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  the  fame  unjuft  and  oppref- 
five  manner  with  that  of  Dantzic,  and  is  now  added  to  bis  dominions, 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  chief  exports  of  Poland  are  all 
fpecies  of  g ruin,  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  mafts,  planks,  pitch  and  tar,  honey,  wax, 
potaflr  and  tallow  ;  its  imports  are  foreign  wines,  cloths,  fluffs,  manufactured 
lilks  and  cotton,  fine  linen,  hardware,  tin,  copper,  filver  and  gold,  glafs  ware, 
furs,  &c.  Some  linen  and  woollen,  cloths,  filk,  fluffs,  camlets,  lace  and  hard 
•wares,  are  manufactured  in  the  interior  parts  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  but 
commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  city  of  Dantzic,  and  the  other  towns  on 
the  Viflnla  and  the  Baltic. 

Con STtTUTioN  and  government.]  Whole  volumes  have  been  written 
upon  this  fubjeCh.  It  differs  little  from  an  arittocracy  j  hence  Poland  hath 
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been  called  a  kingdom  and  commonwealth.  The  king  is  the  head  of  the 
republic,  and  U  ele£led  by  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  the  plains  of  Warfaw. 
They  ele&  him  on  hovfeback  ;  and  in  cafe  there  fliould  be  a  refra&ory  mi¬ 
nority,  the  majority  has  no  controul  over  them,  but  to  cut  them  to  pieces 
with  their  fabres  ;  but  if  the  minority  are  fufficiently  Rrong,  a  civil  war  en- 
fues.  Immediately  after  his  ele&ion,  he  figns  the  pafta  convcnta  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  by  which  he  engages  that  the  crown  Riall  be  eltftive,  that  his  fucceffor 
(hall  be  appointed  during  his  life — that  the  diets  fliall  be  affembitd  every  two 
years — that  every  noble  or  gentleman  in  the  realm  (Kali  have  a  vote  in  the  diet 
of  election,  and  that  in  cafe  the  king  fliould  infringe  the  laws  and  privileges 
of  the  nation,  his  fubjedts  (hould  be  abfolved  from  their  allegiance. — In  fail 
the  king  was  no  more  than  prtfident  of  the  fenate,  which  ufed  to  be  compofed 
of  the  primate,  arebbifhop  of  Lemburg,  fifteen  bi(hop3,  and  1 30  laymen,  con- 
filling  of  the  great  officers  of  Hate,  the  Palatines  and  Callellans.  The  Pala¬ 
tines  are  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  who  hold  their  offices  for  life. — The 
Callellans  office  in  time  of  peace  is  almoR  nominal,  but  when  the  military  or 
feudal  fervices  are  required,  they  are  the  lieutenants  of  the  Palatines,  and 
command  the  troops  of  the  feveral  dillridts. 

The  diets  of  Poland  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  the  former  meet 
once  in  two  and  fometimes  three  years;  the  latter  is  fummoned  by  the 
king,  upon  critical  emergencies,  and  continue  no  longer  than  a  fortnight ; 
but  one  dilTenting  voice  renders  all  their  deliberations  ineffectual.  Previous 
to  a  general  diet,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  which  can  fit  but  fix 
weeks,  there  are  dietines,  or  provincial  diets  held  in  different  dillrifls. 
The  king  with  the  advice  of  the  permanent  council,  fends  them  letters 
containing  the  heads  of  the  bufinefs  that  is  to  be  treated  of  in  the  general 
diet.  The  gentry  of  each  palatinate  may  fit  in  the  dietine,  and  chuie  nun¬ 
cios  or  deputies,  to  carry  their  refolutions  to  the  grand  diet.  The  great 
diet  confitls  of  the  king,  fenators,  and  deputies  from  provinces  and  towns, 
viz.  178  for  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  70  for  Pruffia  ;  it  met  twice  at  War¬ 
faw,  and  once  at  Grodno,  by  turns,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  Lithuanians, 
who  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  their  union  with  Poland  ;  but  fince  the 
prefent  reign,  they  have  been  always  fummoned  at  Warfaw.  The  kiDg  for- 
merly  nominated  to  the  great  offices  of  llate  and  to  other  places,  but  by  the 
new  contlitution,  for  the  ele&ion  of  fenators,  asbilhops,  palatines,  callellans 
and  minifters,  the  permanent  council  nominates  by  ballot,  three  candidates, 
one  of  whom  the  king  mull  appoint — the  fame  refpedbng  the  commiffioners 
of  war,  and  of  the  treafury,  &c..&c.  The  king  wa3alfo  forced  to  renounce 
the  right  of  difpofing  of  any  of  the  royal  demefnes  and  llarofties.  When 
the  king  is  abfent  from  Poland,  or  dead,  his  place  is  fupplied  by  the  arch- 
biffiop  of  Gnefna,  as  viceroy,  and  if  that  fee  is  vacant,  by  the  bilhop  of  Pio- 
fco.  The  ten  great  officers  of  Rate  in  Poland,  who  are  fenators,  are  the 
two  great  marlhals,  one  of  Poland,  the  other  of  Lithuania,  the  two  chan¬ 
cellors,  the  two  vice  chancellors,  the  two  treafurers,  and  the  two  fub-marffials. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  motley  conllitution,  which  was  new  modelled 
with  almolt  every  new  king,  according  to  the  pa8a  conventa  he  is  obliged 
to  fign.  There  hath  been  lately  a  total  diffulution  of  all  order  in  Poland, 
through  the  influence  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  intereRed  to 
foment  anarchy  and  confufion  in  the  Poliih  councils ;  and  many  of  the 
firR  nobility  do  not  blufh  to  receive  penfions  from  foreign  courts.  However, 
in  this  imperfect  Iketch,  we  can  difeern  the  great  outlines  of  a  noble  and 
free  government.  The  precautions  taken  to  limit  the  king’s  power,  and  yet 
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inveft  him  with  an  ample  prerogative,  were  worthy  a  wife  people.  The  in-* 
ftitution  of  the  diet  and  dietmes  are  favourable  to  public  liberty,  as  are  many 
other  provifions  in  the  republic  :  but  it  laboured  even  in  its  bePt  (late,  un¬ 
der  incurable  diiorders.  The  exercife  of  the  veto,  or  the  tribunal  negative, 
that  is  veiled  in  every  deputy  or  nuncio,  exclufive  of  the  king  and  fenate,  at 
a  diet,  mult  always  be  deftrudlive  of  order  and  government.  It  is  founded 
upon  Gothic  principles,  and  that  unlimited  jurifdidtion  whicluthe  great  lords 
in  former  ages  ufed  to  enjoy  all  over  Europe.  According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the 
privilege  in  queftion  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  period  of  the  Polifh  hillory, 
antecedent  to  the  reign  of  John  Cafimir.  It  was  under  his  adminiltration 
that  in  the  year  1652,  when  the  diet  of  Warfaw  was  debating  upon  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  utmoft  importance,  which  required  a  fpeedy  determination 
that  Sicinfki,  nuncio  of  Uptia  in  Lithuania,  cried  out,  “  I  flop  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.”  Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  quitted  the  affembly,  and  re¬ 
pairing  immediately  to  tire  chancellor,  protefted,  that  as  many  acts  had  been 
propefed  and  carr  ed  contrary  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic,  it  the  diet 
continued  to  fit,  he  (hould  confider  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  laws.  The 
members  were  thunderftruck  at  a  proteft  of  this  nature,  hitherto  unknown, 
Warm  debates  took  placje  about  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  diffolving  the 
diet;  at  length,  the  venal  and  difcontented  faftion,  who  fupported  the  pro¬ 
teft,  obtained  the  majority  ;  and  the  alfembly  broke  up  in  great  confulion, 
The  want  of  fubordination  in  the  executive  parts  of  the  conftitution,  and  the 
rendering  noblemen  independent  and  unaccountable  for  their  condudx,  is  a 
blemifh  impracticable  to  remove.  After  all,  when  vve  examine  the  belt  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Poland,  and  compare  them  with  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  European  kingdoms,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  a  wonderful  limilarity  between  what  thefe  were  formerly,  and  what  Po¬ 
land  is  at  prefent.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  government  of 
Poland  cannot  be  olherwife  improved  than  by  the  introdudion  of  arts,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  commerce,  which  would  render  the  common  people  indepen¬ 
dent  on  the  nobility,  and  prevent  the  latter  from  having  it  in  their  power  to 
annoy  their  fovereign,  and  to  maintain  thofe  unequal  privileges  which  are  fo 
hurtful  to  the  community. 

Indeed  the  partitioning  powers  befide  difmembering  the  belt  provinces  of 
Poland,  proceeded  to  change  and  fix  the  conftitution  and  government,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  amending  it  :  confirming  all  its  defeCls,  and  endeavouring  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  executive  power, 
which  was  enifufted  to  the  king  and  fenate,  is  now  veiled  in  the  permanent 
council,  compofed  of  the  king,  fenate,  and  the  equeftrian  order.  The 
king  asprefident,  the  primate  and  three  bilhops,  nine  lay  fenators,  four  from 
the  miniftryofthe  republic,  the  marlhal  with  17  counfellors  of  the  equeftrian 
order,  in  all  36.  Of  the  18  fenators,  fix  from  each  province  of  Great  Po¬ 
land,  Little  Poland,  and  Lithuania.  They  infilled  upon  four  cardinal  laws 
to  be  ratified,  which  was  at  laft  obtained.  By  the  firjl ,  “  that  the  crown  of 
Poland  (hall  be  for  ever  eleCtive,  and  all  order  of  lucctfiion  profcribed  thus 
the  exclufion  of  a  king’s  fon,  and  grandfon,  removes  the  profpeCl  of  a  here¬ 
ditary  fovereignty,  and  entails  upon  the  kingdom  all  the  evils  inieparable 
from  an  eleCtive  monarchy.  By  the  fecond,  “  that  foreign  candidates  to  the 
throne  (hall  be  excluded,  and  no  perfon  can  be  chofen  king  of  Poland,  except¬ 
ing  a  native  Pole  of  noble  origin,  and  poltefiing  land  in  the  kingdom 
the  houfe  of  Saxony,  and  all  foreign  princes  who  might  be  likely  to  give 
weight  to  Poland  by  their  hereditary  dominions,  and  reltore  its  provinces  and 
liberties,  are  fet  afide.  By  the  third ,  “  the  government  of  Poland  {hall  be 
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Forever  free,  independent,  and  of  a  republican  form  the  lilerum  veto ,  and 
all  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  equeftrian  order,  are  confirmed  in  their 
utmoft  latitude.  And  by  the  fourth,  “  a  permanent  council  fhall  be  eftablifh- 
ed,  in  which  the  executive  power  fhall  be  vefted  ;  and  in  this  council  the 
equeftrian  order,  hitherto  excluded  from  the  adminillration  of  affairs  in  the 
interval  of  diets,  fhall  be  admitted  ;  fo  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are 
ftill  farther  diminifhed  ;  but  this  change  of  the  conihtution  was  intended  by 
the  partitioning  powers  to  ferve  their  own  purpofes,  and  give  a  large  fcope 
to  influence  and  fadtion  over  that  part  of  the  kingdom  they  had  not 
feized. 

Revenues-]  Though  the  king  of  Poland  is  limited  in  the  political  ex- 
ercife  cf  his  prerogative,  yet  his  revenue  is  fufheient  to  maintain  him  and  his 
hoofehold  with  great  fplendor,  'as  he  pays  no  troops,  or  officers  of  flate,  nor 
even  his  body  guards.  The  prefent  king  had  1,000, goo  and  a  half  of  florins 
fettled  upon  him  by  the  commiffion  of  ftate  ;  and  the  income  of  his  predecef- 
fors  generally  amounted  to  140,000!.  fterling.  The  public  revenues  arofe 
chiefly  from  the  crown-lands,  the  falt-mines  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  now 
in  Auftrian  Poland,  which  alone  amounted  to  nearly  soo,oool.  fterling; 
ancient  tolls  and  cuftoms,  particularly  thofe  of  tLlbing  and  Dantzic,  the  rents 
of  Marienburg,  Dirfhau,  and  Rogenhus,  and  of  the  government  of  Cracow 
and  diftridt  of  Niepoliomiez. 

Weftern  Pruffia  was  the  greateft  lofs  to  Poland,  as  by  the  difmemberment 
of  that  province,  the  navigation  of  the  Viftula  depends  entirely  upon  the  king 
of  Pruffia.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  trade  of  Poland,  for  Pruffia  has  laid 
fuch  heavy  duties  on  the  merchandife  paffing  to  Dantzick,  as  greatly  to  di- 
minifh  the  trade  of  that  town,  and  to  transfer  a  confiderable  part  of  it  to 


Memel  and  Koningsburgh. 

By  the  difmemberment,  Poland  loft  near  half  her 
annual  income.'  To  fuppiy  this  deficiency,  it 
became  ncceffary  to  new  model  and  increafe  the 
taxes 

In  1775,  all  the  impofts  amounted  to 
The  net  revenue  of  the  king  is 
Out  of  which  lie  only  pays  his  houfehold  expences, 
and  menial  fervants.  It  arit’es  from  his  royal 
demefnes,  ftarofties,  and  74,0741.  out  of  the  trea* 
fury 

Whole  revenue  - 

Dedudt  the  king's  revenue  for  privy  purfe 


323,012  o  o 

■  1 95  >5 00  0  0 


443,938  o  o 
194,500  o  o 


For  army,  flate  officers,  and  all  other  charges 


249,438  o  o 


Military  strength.]  The  innate  pride  of  the  Polifh  nobility  is 
fuch,  that  they  always  appear  in  the  field  on  horfeback  ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
Poland  can  raife  with  eale  100,000,  and  Lithuania  70,000  cavalry,  but  it 
mull  be  underftood  that  fervants  are  included.  As  to  their  infantry,  they 
are  generally  hired  from  Germany,  but  are  foon  difmifled,  becaufe  they  mult 
be  maintained  by  extraordinary  taxes,  of  which  the  Polifh  grandees  are  by  no 
means  fond.  As  to  the  ordinary  army  of  the  Poles,  it  confided,  in  1 7 7 
10,310  men  in  Poland,  and  7,465  in  Lithuania,  cantoned  into  crown  lands. 
The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  maintains  in  the  country  10,000  foldiers,  and  every 
garrifon  is  compofed  of  Ruffians  and  natives :  1000  of  the  former  are  ftation- 
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cd  at  Warfaw.  Thefe  hold  the  nobles  in  fubje&ion,  and  the  king  himfelf  & 
little  more  than  a  viceroy,  while  the  Ruffian  ambaffador  regulates  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  dire&ion  of  his  court.  The  pofpolite  confifts  of  all  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  and  “their  followers,  excepting  the  chancellor,  and 
the  ftarofts  of  frontier  places ;  and  they  may  be  called  by  the  king  into  the 
field  upon  extraordinary  occafions;  but  he  cannot  keep  them  above  fix 
weeks  in  arms,  neither  are  they  obliged  to  march  above  three  leagues  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  Poiilh  huffars  are  the  fineft  and  mod  ffiewy  body  of  cavalry  in 
Europe  ;  next  to  them  are  the  pancerns  ;  and  both  thefe  bodies  wear  de- 
ienfiye  armour  of  coats  of  mail  and  iron  caps.  The  reft  of  their  cavalry  are 
armed  with  muskets  and  heavy  fcymetars.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  the 
Polilh  cavalry  are  extremely  inefficient  in  the  field  ;  for  though  the  men  are 
brave,  and  their  horfes  excellent,  they  are  ftrangers  to  all  difcipline ;  and 
when  drawn  out,  notwithftanding  all  the  authority  their  crown-general, 
their  other  officers,  and  even  the  king  himfelf,  have  over  them,  they  are  op- 
preffive  and  deftrudlive  to  the  court.  It  is  certain,  notwithftanding,  that  the 
Poles  may  be  rendered  excellent  troops  by  difcipline,  and  that  on  various  oc¬ 
cafions,  particularly  under  John  Sobieski,  they  made  as  great  a  figure  in 
arms  as  any  people  in  Europe,  and  proved  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom  againft 
the  infidels.  It  did  not  fuit  the  Saxon  princes,  who  fucceeded  that  hero,  to 
encourage  a  martial  fpirit  in  the  Poles,  whom  they  perpetually  overawed  with 
their  ele&oral  troops ;  nor  indeed  to  introduce  any  reformation  among  them, 
either  civil  or  military  j  the  effects  of  which  condud  have  been  fince  l'everely 
felt  in  that  country. 

Orders. J  The  “  order  of  the  White  Eagle”  was  firft  inftituted  by 
Uladiflaus  in  the  year  1325,  but  revived  byAuguftusI.  in  the  year  1705, 
to  attach  to  him  fome  of  the  Polifh  nobles  who  he  feared  were  inclined  to 
Stanifiaus,  his  competitor ;  it  was  conferred  alfo  on  the  czar  Peter  the 
Great  of  Ruffia.  The  prefent  king  inftituted  the  “  order  of  St.  Stanijlaus,” 
foon  after  his  eledion  to  the  crown  in  1765.  The  badge  is  a  gold  crofs 
enamelled  red,  and  on  the  centre  of  it  is  a  medallion,  with  the  image  of  St. 
Stanifiaus,  enamelled  in  proper  colours.  It  is  worn  pendent  to  a  red  riband 
edged  with  white.  The  ftarof  the  order  is  filver,  and  in  the  centre,  is  a  cy¬ 
pher  of  S.  A.  R.  (Stanifiaus  Auguftus  Rex)  encircled  with  the  motto  “  Pre . 
menilo  incilat.” 

History.]  Poland  of  old,  was  poffeffed  by  the  Vandals,  who  were  af¬ 
terwards  partly  expelled  by  the  Rufs  and  Tartars.  It  was  divided  into 
many  final!  ftates  or  principalities,  each  almoft  independent  of  another, 
though  they  generally  had  fome  prince  who  was  paramount  over  the  reft. 
In  the  year  700,  the  people,  through  the  oppreffion  of  their  petty  chiefs, 
gave  the  fupreme  command,  under  the  title  of  duke,  to  Cracus,  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Cracow.  His  pofterity  failing,  in  the  year  830,  a  peafant, 
one  Piaftus,  was  eledted.  to  the  ducal  dignity.  Pie  lived  to  the  age  of  120 
years,  and  his  reign  was  fo  long  and  aulpicious,  that  every  native  "Pole  who 
has  fince  been  elected  king,  is  called  a  Piaft.  From  this  period  till  the  ac- 
oeffion  of  Micifiaus  II.  in  9^4*  we  have  no  very  certain  records  of  the 
hiftorv  ol  Poland.  The  title  of  duke  was  retained,  till  the  year  999, 
when  Poleflaus  affumed  the  title  of  king,  ar.d  conquered  Moravia,  Pruilia, 
and  Bohemia,  making  them  tributary  to  Poland.  Bolefiaus  II.  added  Red 
Ruffia  to  Poland,  by  marrying  the  heirefs  of  that  duchy,  anno  1059.  Ja- 
gello,  who,  in  1384,  mounted  the  throne  was  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and 
a  Pagan  j  but  on  his  being  ekfted  king  of  Poland,  he  not  only  became  a 
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■Chritlian,  but  was  at  pains  to  bring  over  bis  fubjefts  to  that  religion.  .  He 
•united  his  hereditary  dominions  to  thofe  of  Poland,  which  gave  fuch  influ¬ 
ence  to  his  pofterity  over  the  hearts  of  the  Poles,  that  the  crown  was  prefer¬ 
red  in  his  family  until  the  male  line  became  extinft  in  Sigifmund  Auguftus, 
in  1572  ;  who  indulged  the  reformed,  with  the  Greeks  and  all  other  fefts, 
to  a  feat  in  the  diet,  and  to  all  the  honours  and  privileges  before  confined  ta 
the  catholics.  He  gave  fuch  evident  marks  of  favour  to  the  pioteftant 
confeffion,  that  he  was  fufpefted  of  being  inclined  to  change  his  religion. 
At  this  time  two  powerful  competitors  appeared  for  the  crown  of  Poland. 
Thefe  were,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  XI.  king  of  Prance, 
and  Maximilian  of  Auftria.  The  French  intereft  prevailed,  by  private 
tribes  to  the  nobles,  and  a  ftipulation  to  pay  an  annual  penlion  to  the 
republic  from  the  revenues  of  France  ;  but  Henry  had  not  been  four  month* 
on  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  his  brother  died,  and  he  returned  privately 
to  France,  which  kingdom  he  governed  by  the  name  of  Henry  III.  The 
party  who  had  efpoufed  Maximilian’s  intereft,  endeavoured  once  more  to 
revive  his  pretenfions ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Poles  being  defirous  to 
chufe  a  prince  who  might  refide  among  them,  made  choice  of  Stephen  Ba¬ 
ton,  prince  of  Tranfylvania,  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  meeting 
with  fome  oppofition  from  the  Auftrian  fa6tion,  took  the  wifeft  method  to 
eftablifh  himfelf  on  the  throne,  by  marrying  Anne  the  fitter  of  Sigifmund 
Auguftus,  and  of  the  royal  houfe  of  the  Jagellons.  Stephen  produced  a  ■ 
great  change  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  Poles,  by  eftablifhing  a  new  mili- 
lia  compofed  of  Coffacs,  a  rough  and  barbarous  race  of  men,  on  whom  be  be- 
ftowed  the  Ukraine,  or  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  his  death,  in  158b, 
the  Poles  chofe  Sigifmund,  fon  of  John  king  of  Sweden,  by  Catharine  fitter 
of  Sigifmund  II.  for  their  king. 

Sigifmund  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden  after  his  father’s  death  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  expelled,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  Sweden,  by  the  Swedes,  along 
war  enfued  between  them  and  the  Poles,  but  terminated  in  favour  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Sigifmund  being  fecured  in  the  throne  of  Poland,  afpired  to  that  of 
Ruflia  as  well  as  Sweden ;  but  after  long  wars  he  was  defeated  in  both  views. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  variety  of  unfuccefsful  wars  with  the  Turks 
and  Swedes.  Atlafta  truce  was  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  France 
and  England  :  but  the  Poles  were  forced  to  agree  that  the  Swedes  (hould  keep 
Elbing,  Memel,  Branufberg,  and  Pillau,  together  with  all  they  had  taken  in 
Livonia.  In  1623,  Sigifmund  died,  and  Uladiflaus  his  fon  fucceeded.  Thi‘3 
prince  was  fuccefsful  both  againft  the  Turks  and  the  Ruffians,  and  obliged 
the  Swedes  to  reftore  all  the  Poliffi  dominions  they  had  taken  in  Pruffia. 
His  reign,  however,  was  unfortunate,  by  his  being  inftigated,  through  the 
avarice  of  his  great  men,  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Coffacs  in 
the  Ukraine.  As  the  war  which  followed,  was  carried  on  againft  the  Coffacs 
upon  ambitious  and  perfidious  principles,  the  Coffacs,  naturally  a  brave  peo¬ 
ple,  became  defperate  ;  and  on  the  fucceffion  of  John  II.  brother  to  Uladi- 
flaus,  the  Coffac  general  Schmielinlki  defeated  the  Poles  in  two  great  battles; 
and  forced  them  to  a  dilhonourable  peace.  It  appears  that,  during  tne 
courfe  of  this  war,  the  Polifli  nobility  behaved  as  the  worft  of  ruffians,  and 
their  conduft  was  highly  condemned  by  John  ;  while  his  nobility  difapproved 
of  the  peace  he  had  concluded  with  them.  As  the  jealoufy  hereby  occa- 
fioned,  continued,  the  Ruffians  came  to  a  rupture  with  the  Poles ;  and  being 
Joined  by  many  of  the  Coffacs,  they  in  1654,  took  Smolensko.  This  was 
followed  with  the  taking  of  Wilna,  and  other  places;  and  they  committed 

»oft  horrid  ravages  in  Lithuania.  Next  year,  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  after 
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over-running  Great  and  Little  Poland,  entered  into  Pcliffi  Prufiia,  all  the 
towns  of  which  received  him,  except  Dantzic.  The  refiftance  made  by  that 
city  gave  the  Poles  time  to  re-alfemble,  and  their  king,  John  Cafimir,  who 
had  fled  into  Silefia,  was  joined  by  the  Tartars  as  well  as  the  Poles ;  fo  that 
the  Swedes,  who  were  difperfed  through  the  country,  were  every  were  cut 
in  pieces.  The  Lithuanians,  at  the  fame  time,  difowned  the  allegiance  they 
had  been  forced  to  pay  to  Charles,  who  returned  to  Sweden  with  no  more 
than  a  handful  of  his  army.  It  was  during  this  expedition,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Engliffi  prote&ed  Dantzic,  and  the  eledfor  of  Brandenburgh  acquired 
the  fovereignty  of  Ducal  Pruffia,  which  had  fubmitted  to  Charles.  Thus 
the  latter  loll  Poland,  of  which  he  had  made  an  almoft  complete  conqueft. 
The  treaty  of  Oliva,  was  begun  after  the  Swedes  had  been  driven  out  of 
Cracow  and  Thorn,  by  which  Royal  Pruffia  was  reftored  to  the  Poles.  They 
were,  however, .forced  to  quit  all  pretentions  to  Livonia,  and  to  cede  Smolen* 
iko,  Kiow,  and  the  duchy  of  Siveria,  to  the  Ruffians. 

During  thofe  tranfadiions,  the  Poliflt  nobility  grew  very  uneafy  with  their 
king.  Some  of  them  were  diffatistied  with  the  conceffions  he  had  made  to 
the  Coffacs,  many  of  whom  had  thrown  off  the  Pcliffi  yoke  ;  others  taxed 
him  with  want  of  capacity  ;  and  fome  with  an  intention  to  rule  by  a  merce¬ 
nary  army  of  Germans.  Caffimir,  who  very  poffibly  had  no  fuch  intentions, 
and  was  fond-  of  retirement  and  ftudy,  finding  that  cabals  and  fadfions  in- 
creafed  every  day,  and  that  he  himfelf  might  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  public  dif- 
content,  abdicated  bis  throne,  and  died  abbot  of  St.  Germains  in  France, 
employing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Latin  poetical  compofitions,  which  are 
far  from  being  aefpicable. 

The  merit  remote  defendants  of  the  ancient  kings  ending  in  John  Calimir, 
many  foreign  candidates  prefented  ihcmfeives  for  the  crown  of  Poland  ; 
but  the  Poles  cbofe  for  their  king  a  private  gentleman,  of  little  intereft  and 
lets  capacity,  one  Michael  Wiefnowfjci,  becaufe  he  was  aefeended  from  a 
Pialt.  His  reign  was  difgraceful  to  Poland,  large  bodies  of  the  Coffacs  had 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks,  who  conquered  all  the 
provinces  of  Podolia,  and  took  Kaminieck,  till  then  thought  impregnable. 
The  greatelt  part  of  Poland  was  then  ravaged,  and  th»  Poles  were  obliged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  fultan.  Notwithftanding  thofe  difgraceful 
events,  the  credit  of  the  Poliffi  arms  was  in  fome  meafure  maintained  by  John 
Sobieski,  the  crown  general,  a  brave  and  active  commander,  who  had  given 
the  Turks  feveral  defeats.  Michael  dying  in  1673,  Sobieski  was  chofen 
king;  and  in  1676,  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  infidels,  that  he  forced 
them  to  remit  the  tribute  they  had  impoied  upon  Poland  ;  but  they  kept 
poffcffion  of  Caminieck.  In  1683,  Sobieski,  though  he  had  not  been  well 
treated  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  was  fo  public  fpirited,  as  to  enter  into  the 
league  that  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  Chriftendom  again!!  the  infidels, 
and  acquired  immortal  honour,  by  obliging  the  Turks  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Vienna,  and  making  a  terrible  (laughter  of  the  enemy  ;  for  all  which  glorious 
fervices,  and  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  he  was  ungratefully  requited 
by  the  emperor  Leopold. 

Sobie.-.ki  returning  to  Poland,  continued  the  war  againft.  the  Turks,  but 
unfortunately  quarrelled  with  the  lenaie,  who  fuipeCted  that  he  wanted  to 
make  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  died,  after  a  glorious  reign,  in 
1696. 

Poland  fell  into  great  diftraCf  ions  upon  Sobieski’s  death.  Many  con¬ 
federacies  were  formed,  but  all  parties  feemed  inclined  to  exclude  the 
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Sobieflvi  family.  In  the  mean  while,  Poland  was  infulted  by  the  Tartars, 
and  her  crown  was  in  a  manner  put  up  to  fale.  The  prince  of  Conti,  of 
the  blood  royal  of  France,  was  the  moil  liberal  bidder  ;  but  while  he  thought 
the  election  almoft  fure,  he  was  difappointed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  queen 
dowager,  in  favour  of  her  younger  fon,  prince  Alexander  Sobiefki,  for  which 
Ihe  was  driven  from  Warfaw  to  Dantzic.  All  of  a  fudden,  Auguftus,  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxouy,  darted  up  as  a  candidate,  and  after  a  (ham  eleftion,  being 
proclaimed  by  the  Bifhop  of  Cujavia,  he  took  pofleffion  of  Cracow  with  a 
Saxon  army,  and  actually  was  crowned  in  that  city  in  1 697.  The  prince  of 
Conti  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  re-eftabli(h  his  intereft,  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  had  been  aftually  chofen  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
return  to  France,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the 
election  of  Agullus.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  driven  from  the  throne, 
by  Charles  Xli.  of  Sweden,  (who  procured  the  advancement  of  Staniflaus) 
and  afterwards  reftored  by  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  has  been  already  related 
in  the  hiftory  of  Sweden.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1712  that  Auguftus  was 
fully  confirmed  on  the  throne,  which  he  held  upon  precarious  and  difagree- 
able  terms.  The  Poles  were  naturally  attached  to  Staniflaus,  and  were  per¬ 
petually  forming  confpiracies  and  Plots  agaiuft  Auguftus.  who  was  obliged 
to  maintain  his  authority  by  means  of  his  Saxon  guards  and  regiments.  In 
1 725,  his  natural  fon  prince  Maurice,  afterwards  the  famous  count  Saxe, 
was  chofen  duke  of  Cnurland  ;  but  Auguftus  was  not  able  to  maintain  him 
in  that  dignity,  againft  the  power  of  Ruflia  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Poles. 
Auguftus  died,  after  an  unquiet  reign,  in  1733,  having  done  all  he  could 
to  infure  the  fucceflion  of  Poland  to  his  f  m  Auguftus  If.  (or  as  he  is  called 
by  fome,  III.)  This  occafloned  a  war  in  which  the  French  king  maintain¬ 
ed  the  intereft  of  his  father-in-law  Staniflaus,  who  was  actually  re-eleCted  to 
the  throne  by  a  confiderable  party,  of  which  the  prince  primate  was  the  head. 
But  Auguftus, entering  Poland  with  a  powerful  army  of  Saxons  and  Ruffians, 
compelled  his  rival  to  retreat  into  Dantzic,  from  whence  he  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty  into  France.  I  have,  in  the  hiftory  of  Germany,  mentioned 
the  war  between  Auguftus  II.  as  elector  of  Saxony,  or  rather  as  the  ally  of 
Ruflia  and  Auftria,  and  hisprefent  Pruflian  inajelty.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  though  Auguftus  was  a  mild,  moderate  prince,  and  did  every  thing  to 
fatisfy  the  Poles,  he  never  could  gain  their  hearts  ;  and  all  he  obtained  from 
them  was  merely  (helter,  when  his  Pruflian  majefty  drove  him  from  his  capital 
and  eleftorate.  Auguftus  died  at  Drefden,  in  1763,  upon  which  count 
Staniflaus  Poniatowlki  was  chofen  king, by  the  name  of  Staniflaus  Auguftus  ; 
though  it  is  faid  that  the  eleflion  was  conducted  irregularly,  and  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia.  He 
was  a  man  of  abilities  and  addrefs  ;  but,  from  various  concurring  caufes,  he 
had  the  unhappinefs  to  fee  Poland,  during  his  reign,  a  feene  of  defolation 
and  calamity.  In  1766,  two  Polifh  gentlemen  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
king,  in  the  name  of  all  the  proteftant  nobility,  and  in  behalf  alfo  of  the 
members  of  the  Greek  church,  wherein  they  demanded  to  be  reinftated  in 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  be  placed  upon  the  fame  footing  in 
every  refpeft  as  the  Roman  catholic  fubje&s  of  the  kingdom  “  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  fentiments  upon  fome  points  of  religion  among  Chriftians,”  faid  they 
in  their  petition,  “ought  not  to  enter  into  any  confideration  with  regard  to 
the  employments  of  the  (late.  The  different  fedfts  of  Chriftians, although  they 
differ  in  opinion  among  themfelves  with  refpeft  to  fome  points  of  doctrine,  a- 
gree  all  in  one  point,  that  of  being  faithful  to  their  fovereign,  and  obedient  to 
his  orders  j  all  the  Chrittian  courts  are  convinced  of  this  truth  ;  and  therefore, 
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having  always  this  principle  in  view,  and  without  having  any  regard  to 
religon  they  profefs,  Cbriftian  princes  ought  only  to  feek  after  thofe  whole 
merit  and  talents  make  them  capable  of  feiving  their  country  properly.”  The 
king  gave  no  anfwer  to  the  petition  of  the  diffidents,  but  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  diet,  which  was  held  the  following  year,  when  the  minifters  of 
the  courts  of  Ruffia,  of  London,  of  Berlin,  and  of  Copenhagen,  fupported 
their  pretenfions.  The  diet  appeared  to  treat  the  complaints  of  the  diffi- 
dents,  with  great  moderation,  as  to  the  free  cxercife  of  their  worfhip, 
which  gave  fome  flattering  expeditions  that  the  affair  would  be  happily 
terminated.  But  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  appear  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  :  for  that  prince,  though  he  openly  profeffed  to  be  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  caufe  of  the  diffidents,  it  was  manifeft  from  the  event, 
that  his  great  aim  was  to  promote  the  views  of  his  own  ambition.  Ihe 
intervention  of  the  Ruffians  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  alfo  gave  great  dif- 
gutl  to  all  parties  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  nation  run  into  confedera¬ 
cies  formed  in  diftintft  provinces;  the  popiih  clergy  were  a&ive  in  oppofmg 
the  caufe  of  the  diffidents  ;  and  this  unfortunate  country  became  the 
theatre  of  the  moft  cruel  and  complicated  of  all  wars  ;  partly  civil,  partly 
religous,  and  partly  foreign.  The  confufion,  devaftation,  and  civil  war, 
continued  in  Poland  during  the  year  1 7 ^>9*  177°>  an(^  1 77T>  whereby  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  almoft  deftroyed  ;  many  of  the  principal  Pol- 
ifh  families  retired  into  foreign  ftates  with  their  effe&s  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a,  body  of  Ruffian  troops  which  adted  as  guards  to  the  king  at 
Warfaw,  that  city  had  likewife  exhibited  a  fcene  of  plunder  and  maffacre.  To 
thefe  complicated  evils,  were  added,  in  the  year  I77°»  dreadful 

fcourge,  the  peflilence,  which  fpread  from  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  to  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhinia,  and  the  Ukraine  ;  and  in  thefe 
provinces  it  is  faid  to  have  fwept  off  250,000  of  the  people.  Meanwhile 
fome  of  the  Poliih  confederates  interceded  with  the  Turks  to  affilt  them 
agarnft  their  powerful  oppreffors  ;  and  a  war  enfued  between  the  Ruffians 
and  the  Turks  on  account  of  Poland.  The  conduft  of  the  Grand  Signior 
and  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  towards  the  diftreffed  Poles,  was  juft  and  honou¬ 
rable,  and  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  their  Chriftian,  Catholic,  and  Apo- 
flolic  neighbours*. 

Ob 

*  In  1764,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  Warfaw  an  a<St  of. renuncia¬ 
tion  fiened  with  her  own  hand,  and  lealed  with  the  leal  of  the  empire  ;  wherein  Ihe  de¬ 
clares, that  fire  did  by  no  means  arrogate  cither  to  herfelf,  her  heirs  and  lucceflors,  or 
to  her  empire,  any  right  or  claim  to  the  diftridls  or  territories,  which  were  actually  in  pol-  _ 
ftffion,  or  ft.fi ie (ft  to  the  authority  of  the  kingdom  of  Ppland,  or  great  duchy  of  Lithuania; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  faid  majefty  would  guarantee,  to  the  laid  kingdom  of  Poland 
and  duchy  of  Lithuania,  *11  the  immunities,  lands,  territories,  and  diflridbj  which  the  laid 
kingdom  and  duchy  ought  by  right  to  poffefs,  or  did  now  atftually  poflels;  and  would  at 
all  times,  and  for  ever,  maintain  them  in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  thereof,  agamft  the 
stttempt9  of  all  and  every  one  v.ho  fhould  at  any  time,  or  any  pretext,  endeavour  to  dii- 
pofTefs  them  of  the  fame.”  In  the  fame  year  did  the  king  of  Pruffia  fign,  with  his  own 
hand,  an  act,  wherein  he  declared,  11  that  he  had  no  claims,  formed  no  pretenfions  on  Po¬ 
land.  or  any  part  thereof:  that  he  renounced  all  claims  on  that  kingdom,  either  as  king  os 
Pruffia,  eletftor  of  Brandenburg,  or  duke  of  Pomerania,  In.  the  fame  inftrument  he  gua¬ 
rantees,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  the  territories  and 'rights  of  Poland  agamft  every 
power  whatever.  The  emprefs  queen  of  Hungary,  fo  late  as  the  mouth  of  January,  1771 , 
wrote  a  letter  fcith  her  own  hand  to  the  kmg  of  Poland,  in  which  fire  gave  him  the 
ftronetft  affuranccs,  “  That  her  friendihip  lor  hint  and  the  republic  was  firm  and  unalter¬ 
able  that  the  motions  of  her  troops  ought  not  to  alarm  him  :  that  Ihe  had  never  entertain¬ 
ed  a  thought  of  feizing  any  part  of  his  dominions,  nor  would  ever  fuffer  any  other  power 
to  do  it. ’’-—From  which,  according  to  the  political  creed  of  princes  we  may  infer,  that  to 
guarantee  the  rights,  liberties,  and  revenues  of  a  Hate,  means  to  annihilate  thofe  1 ‘Cities, 
ieize  upon  thofe  rights,  and  appropriate  thofe  revenues  to  their  own  life.  Such  b  the  Imtfe 
of  princes,  the  in  liability  of  human  politics,  and  of  human  afftixs  . 
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On  Sepetember  3d,  1771,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Cozinlki,  an  officer 
among  the  Polifli  confederates,  and  feveral  others,  to  affaffinate  the  king  of 
Poland,  in  the  ftreets  cf  Warfaw.  His  majefty  received  two  wounds  on  his 
head,  one  from  a  ball,  and  the  other  from  a  fabre  ;  notvvith Handing  which 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  with  life,  by  Cozinlki’s  relenting,  for 
which  his  own  life  was  faved,  and  he  was  allowed  co  refidc  in  the  papal  terri¬ 
tories,  with  an  annual  penfion  from  the  king.  Pulalki,  another  of  the  confpira- 
tors,  diftinguiihed  himielf  in  the  American  fervice,  and  was  killed  in  attacking 
the  Britifh  lines  at  Savannah,  in  1779 

The  following  year,  1772,  it  appeared,  that  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the 
emperor  and  emprefs  queen,  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  to  divide  and  difimembcr  the  kingdom  of  Poland  :  though 
Pruffia  was  formerly  in  a  Hate  of  vaflalage  to  Poland,  and  the  title  of  king  of 
Pruffia  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Poles  till  1764.  Ruffia  alfo  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  17th  century  faw  its  capital  and  throne  poffeffed  by  the- 
Poles,  while  Auftria  in  1683  was  indebted  to  a  king  of  Poland  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  its  metropolis,  and  almoft  for  its  very  exiftence.  Thefe  three 
allied  powers,  a  fling  in  concert,  fet  up  their  formal  pretenfions  to  the  re- 
fpeftive  diftrifts  which  they  had  allotted  for  and  guaranteed  to  each  * 
other  :  Polilh  or  Weftern  Pruffia,  and  fome  diftrifts  bordering  upon  Bran- 
d^nburgh,  for  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  almoft  all  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the, 
kingdom  bordering  upon  Hungary,  together  with  the  rich  fait  works  of  the 
crown,  for  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia*  ;  and  a  large  dif- 
trift  of  country  about  Mohilow,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  for  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia  f .  But  though  each  of  thefe  powers  pretended  to  have 
-a  legal  title  to  the  territories  which  were  •allotted  them  refpeftively,  and 
publiihed  manifeftoes  in  juftification  of  the  meafures  which  they  had  taken, 
yet  as  they  were  confcious  that  the  fallacies  by  which  they  fupported  their 
pretenfions  were  too  grofs  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  they  forced  the  Poles 
to  call  a  new  diet,  and  threatened  them,  that  if  they  did  not  confent  una- 
nimoufiy  to  fign  a  treaty  for  the  ceding  of  thofe  provinces  to  them  refpeftive- 
Iy,  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  laid  under  a  military  execution,  and  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  conquered  ftate.  In  this  extremity  of  diftrefs,  feveral  of  the  Polilh 
mobility  protefted  againft  this  violent  aft  of  tyranny,  and  retired  into 
foreign  Hates,  chafing  rather  to  live  in  exile,  and  to  have  all  their  landed 
property  confifcated,  than  be  the  inftruments  of  bringing  their  country  to  ut¬ 
ter  ruin;  but  the  king  under  the  threatening  of  depofition  and  imprifonment, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  fign  this  aft,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many 
of  his  fubjefts. 

The  king  of  Pruffia’s  conduft  in  Poland  was  the  mod;  tyrannical  that  can 
be  conceived.  In  the  year  1771  his  troops  entered  into  Great  Poland,  and 
during  the  fpace  of  that  year  he  carried  off  from  that  province,  and 

4  B  2  neigh  bour- 

*  The  diflridt  claimed  by  Auftria,  was  “  all  that  trad  of  land  lying  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  Viltula,  from  Siiefia  above  Sandomir  to  the  mouth  cf  the  Ban,  and  from  thence 
by  Francpole,  Zamoife,  and  Rubicflbw,  to  the  Bog  ;  from  the  Bog  along  the  frontiers  of 
Red  Rullia  to  Zabras,  on  the  borders  of  Volhinia  and  Padolia,  and  lrom  Zabras  in  aflraight 
line  to  the  Nicper,  where  it  receives  the  Sbrytz,  taking  in  a  part  of  Podolia.  and  then  a. 

-  long  the  boundaries  lcpaiating  Podolia  and  Moldavia.”  "1  his  country  is  now  incorporated 
with  Autlria,  under  the  appellation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria. 

f  The  Ruffian  claims  contprife  Poliih  .Livonia,  that  patt  of  the  palatinate  of  Polotfk  to 
the  ealt  ofthe  Duna.  The  palatinates  of  Viteplk,  Micislaw,  and  two  portions  of  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Minsk.  1  his  trad  of  land  (Polifh  Livonia  excepted)  is  fituated  in  White  Ruflia,  and 
includes  lull  one  third  of  Lithuania,  it  is  now  divided:  into  the  two  governments  ol  Polutlk 
Aid  Mobile!. 
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neighbourhood,  at  a  moderate  computation,  1 2, cco  families.  On  the  29th 
of  October,  in  the  fame  year,  he  publiflied  an  edidb,  commanding  every  per- 
fon,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  and  even  corporal  pumfhment,  to  take  in 
payment  for  forage,  proviflons,  corn,  horfes,  &c.  the  money  offered  by  his 
troops  and  commiffaries.  This  money  was  either  filver  bearing  the  impref- 
fon  of  Poland,  and  exaddly  worth  one  third  of  its  nominal  value,  or  ducats 
ftruck  in  imitation  of  Dutch  ducats,  feventeen  per  cent,  inferior  to  the  real 
ducats  of  Holland.  With  this  bafe  money  he  bought  up  corn  and  forage 
enough,  not  only  to  fiipply  his  army  for  two  whole  years,  but  to  Hock  rita- 
gazines  in  the  country  itfelf,  where  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  come 
and  re-purchafe  corn  for  their  daily  fubfiffence  at  an  advanced  price,  and  with 
good  moneys  his  commiffaries  refuffng  to  take  the  fame  coin  they  had  paid. 
At  the  lowed  calculation  he  gained,  by  this  honed  manoeuvre,  feven  millions 
of  dollars.  Having  dripped  the  country  of  money  and  provifions,  his  next 
attempt  was  to  thin  it  dill  more  of  its  inhabitants.  To  people  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  at  the  expence  of  Poland,  bad  been  bis  great  aim  :  for  this  purpofe 
he  hit  upon  a  new  contribution  ;  every  toyvn  and  village  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nidi  a  certain  number  of  marriageable  girls  ;  the  parents  to  give  as  a  portion, 
a  feather  bed,  four  pillows,  a  cow,  two  hogs,  and  three  ducats  in  gold. 
Some  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  off  as  criminals.  His  exactions 
from  the  abbeys,  convents,  cathedrals,  and  nobles,  were  fo  heavy,  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  at  lad  their  abilities  fo  much,  that  the  priefts  abandoned  their  chur¬ 
ches,  and  the  nobles  their  lands.  Their  exadtions  continued  with  unabated  ri¬ 
gour,  from  the  year,  1771,  'to  the  time  the  treaty  of  partition  was  declared, 
and  poffeffion  taken  of  the  provinces  ufurped.  From  thefc  proceedings  it 
would  appear  that  his  Pruffian  majelly  knew  of  no  rights  but  his  own  ;  no 
pretenfions  but  thofe  of  the  heuie  of  Brandenburg;  no  other  rule  of  juftice 
but  his  own  pride  and  ambition. 

The  violent  difmemberment  and  partition  of  Poland  has  judly  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  fird  great  breach  in  the  modern  political  fydem  of  Europe. 
The  furprife  of  a  town,  the  invafion  of  an  mfignificant  province,  or  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  prince,  who  had  neither  abilities  to  be  feared,  nor  virtues  to  be  loved. 
Would  fome  yeais  ago  have  armed  one  half  of  Europe,  and  called  forth 
all  the  attention  of  the  other.  But  the  dedrndion  of  a  great  kingdom, 
with  the  confequent  difarrangement  of  power,  dominion,  and  commerce, 
has  been  beheld  by  the  ether  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  mod  adonifh- 
ing  indifference  and  unconcern.  The  couits  of  London,  Paris,  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  Copenhagen,  remondrated  againll  the  ufurpations,  but  that  was 
all.  Poland  was  forced  to  lubmit,  and  the  partition  was  ratified  by  their 
diet,  held  under  the  bribes  and  threats  of  the  three  powers.  in  the 
fenate  there  was  a  majority  of  fix,  but  in  the  lower  houie,  or  affem- 
bly  of  nuncios,  there  was  but  one  in  favour  of  the  meafure,  54  againft 
53.  This  is  a  very  alarming  circumftance,  and  fliews  that  a  mod  im¬ 
portant,  though  not  happy  change,  has  taken  place  in  that  general  fyl- 
Um  of  policy,  and  arrangement  of  power  and  dominion,  which  had 
been  for  lome  ages  an  objedt  of  unremitting  attention  with  mod  of  the  dates 
of  Europe.  Our  anceilors  might,  peihaps,  on  fome  cccalions,  difeover 
rather  mire  anxiety  about  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope  than  was  nectffary  ;  but  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  idea 
of  confidering  Euiope  as  a  vad  commonwealth,  of  the  feveral  parts 
being  diftiridt  and  feparate,  though  politically  and  commercially  united, 
of  keeping  them  independent,  though  unequal  in  power,  and  of  prevent¬ 
ing  any  one,  by  any  means,  from  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  red,  was 
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great  and  liberal,  and,  though  the  rcfult  of  barbarifm,  was  founded  upon  the 
moft  enlarged  principles  of  the  wiftft  policy.  It  appears  to  be  owing  to  this 
fyftem,  that  this  fmall  part  of  the  wetlern  world  has  acquired  fo  aftonilhing  a 
fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  globe.  The  fortune  and  glory  of  Greece  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  fimilar  fyftem  of  policy,  though  formed  upon  a  fmaller  fcale. 
Both  her  fortune  and  glory  expired  with  that  fyftem. 

The  revolution,  which  happened  in  this  country  on  the  3d  of  May  1791, 
defervedly  engaged  much  of  the  public  attention,  as  it  eftablilhed  a  free  and 
apparently  well  balanced  conftitutio.n  in  Poland,  founded  upon  the  genuine 
principles  of  liberty.  The  evils  of  eledtive  monarchy  were  indeed  the  chief 
caufe  that  Poland  had  almolt  ceafed  to  be  confidered  as  a  nation.  The 
dynafty  of  future  kings  of  Poland  was  to  commence  in  Frederic  Auguftus 
,cle&or  of  Saxony, with  the  right  of  inheritance  to  his  male  defendants  :  in 
cafe  the  prefent  eledor  fhould  have  no  male  ifl'ue,  a  hufband  chofen  by  him 
for  his  daughter,  with  the  confent  of  the  Polifh  reprefentatives,  fhall  begin  the 
dynafty.  But  after  this  boafted  change,  Poland  would  only  have  advanced 
to  that  degree  of  civilization  which  other  European  countries  enjoyed  in  the 
13  th  century.  Here  hundreds  of  citizens  would  have  been  free,  here  millions 
ot  peafan;s  flaves  ;  at  the  utmoft,  not  above  five  hundred  thoufand  out  of 
fifteen  millions  would  have  been  free. 

After  a  fhort  and  unequal  ftruggle  with  Ruflia,  this  unhappy  country 
has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  new  conllitution,  and  may  again  be  regarded 
as  a  Ruffian  province.  The  conllitution,  which  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  Poland  was  not  of  long  duration.  Although  the  king  had  joined  moil 
cordially  in  its  fupport  as  it  feemed  calculated  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
his  people,  he  had  negleded  every  means  of  defending  the  newly  fettled  go¬ 
vernment.  Neither  the  Handing  force  of  Poland  was  properly  organized,^ 
nor  the  militia  embodied.  Not  a  magazine  was  erected,  not  an  entrench¬ 
ment  thrown  up  to  oppofe  the  entrance  of  the  enemy,  it  was  all  a  dead 
calm  and  the  Auftrians  appeared  upon  their  frontiers  before  the  diet  had 
recovered  from  its  furprizs  at  the  firft  holtile  declaration  of  the  emprefs.  it 
was  on  the  2  lit.  of  April  that  they  received  the  firft  notification  from  the 
king,  of  the  inimical  and  unjuft  intentions  of  lluffia.  The  diet  and  nation 
role  as  one  man  to  maintain  their  independence.  All  private  animofities 
were  obliterated,  all  private  interefts  were  facrificed.  On  the  1 8th  of  May, 
tire  Ruffian  ambaffador  delivered  his  declaration,  which  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Ruffian  troops  on  the  frontiers.  Many  ob- 
ftinate  engagements  were  fought,  and  the  Poles  bravely  refitted  the  progrels 
of  the  enemy.  Notwithftanding  their  exertions  however  they  were  obliged 
gradually  to  retire  before  a  more  numerous  and  better  diiciplined  army. 
Niefuz,  Wilna,  Minlk,  and  feveral  other  places  oflefs  confequtnce,  fell  into 
their  hands  one  after  another. 

The  unequal  conteft  was  however  prematurely  terminated. The  king  inftead 
of  putting  himfelf,  according  to  his  firft  refolve,  at  the  head  of  his  army,'  fur- 
rendered  at  drlcretion.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  a  confederation  was  formed  at 
Warfaw,  whofe  ads  were  evidently  the  delpotic  didates  of  Ruliia,  and  were 
calculated  to  reftore  ancient  abufes,  and  to  place  the  country  under  Lhe  ag¬ 
gravated  oppreffion  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Pruffia  obferving  with  how  much  facility  the  enr- 
prefs  had  ftized  part  of  the  dominions  ol  Poland  determined  to  join  in  the 
robbtry.  On  the  6th  of  January  he  publiihed  a  declaration,  which  was  in 
a  Ihort  time  followed  up  by  a  body  of  troops.  Thorn  and  Dantzick  were  in 
a  very  fhort  time  completely  fubjeded  to  the  Pruffiahs,  and  a  garril'on  ofi 
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17,000  men  was  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  further  partition  of 
this  unfortunate  country  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  It  was  preceded 
by  manifeftoes  from  the  combined  potentates,  all  attempting  to  juftify  their 
proceedings.  The  Poles  were  now,  however,  driven  airnoli  to  defperation 
by  opprefiion.  The  peafants  were  compelled  to  lodge  and  board  the  Ruffian 
foldiers,  and  to  tranfport  them  from  place  to  place,  without  receiving  the  leaft 
remuneration.  Roufed  intoadiion  by  thefe  exceffes,  general  Kofciuiko,  early 
in  February  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  infurgents,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Pruffians,  who  had  taken  poffeffion  of  their  country,  forced  them 
to  retreat,  and  purfued  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  During  the  fum- 
mer  a  number  of  battles  were  fought  with  various  fuccefs.  Early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Ruffian  grand  army  arrived  in  Poland,  and  on  the  10th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  a  dreadful  engagement  took  place  between  the  Ruffians  under  general 
Ferfen,  and  the  troops  under  Kofciusko.  The  Ruffians  advanced  twice  to 
the  attack,  but  were  repulfed  by  the  Poles,  who,  not  contented  with  the 
advantages  they  had  gained,  abandoned  their  favourable  pofition  on  the 
heights,  and  preffed  on  to  the  attack  in  their  turn.  This  movement  threw 
the  troops  into  confufion  ;  and  the  Ruffians  forming  themfelves  anew,  the 
rout  foon  became  general.  The  battle,  which  began  at  feven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  did  not  e  ;.ci  ill  noon.  Kofciusko  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  and  was  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  engagement,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  had 
three  holies  k  d  under  him.  At  length  he  fell;  and  a  Coflack,  who  did 
not  know  him  in  the  peafant’s  drefs  which  he  conflantly  wore,  wounded 
him  from  behind  with  a  lance.  He  recovered,  and  advanced  a  few  fteps,  but 
was  again  knocked  down  by  another  Coflack,  who  was  preparing  to  give  him 
a  mortal  blow,  when  his  arm  was  flopped  by  a  Ruffian  officer,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  general  Chrnozazow,  to  whofe  wife  Kofciusko  had  a  ffiort  time 
before  politely  given  leave  of  departure  from  Warfaw  to  join  her  hufband. 
The  unfortunate  Kofciusko  implored  the  officer,  if  he  wiffied  to  render  him 
a  ferv  ;ce,  to  allow  the  foldier  to  put  an  end  to  his  exigence  ;  but  the  latter 
chofe  rather  to  make  him  a  prifoncr.  The  Polifh  infantry  defended  them¬ 
felves  with  bravery  proportioned  to  that  of  their  genera!,  and  fought  with  a 
degree  of  valour  almoft  approaching  to  fury. 

The  Ruffians  foon  afterwards  fummoned  Warfaw  to  furrender,  and  on 
being  refufed,  they  proceeded  on  the  4th  of  November  to  attack  the  fuburb 
of  Prague.  Suwarrow,  commanded  his  foldiers  to  mourtt  to  the  affault  in., 
the  fame  manner  they  had  done  at  Ifmael,  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
comrades  and  enemies.  His  further  orders  were,  that  they  fhould  fight 
only  with  the  fabre  and  the  bayonet.  The  Ruffians  fprung  to  the  charge 
with  almoft  inconceivable  impetuofity.  They  eagerly  began  to  climb  the 
work,  and  the  fix  Ruffian  columns  prefented  themfelves  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  before  the  lines  at  Prague.  Thus  furrounded,  the  Polifti  generals  found 
.themfelves  unable  to  oppofe  with  io,cco  foldiers,  which  was  the  whole  of 
their  force,  the  united  attack  of  50,000  men  ;  and,  to  add  to  theii  diftrefs, 
the  fire  which  they  immediately  commenced,  from  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
was  fo  ill  diredled  as  to  pafs  over  the  heads  of  the  aflailants. 

The  cry  vaifed  by  the  fuccefsful  columns  penetrated  to  the  entrenchments 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Viftula,  and  added  to  the  confternation  of  the  Pples 
engaged  with  the  other  part  of  the  Ruffian  force;  and  they  endeavoured  to 
find  Jafety  by  retiring  into  Warfaw,  over  a  bridge.  In  their  retreat  they 
were  met  by  another  body  of  Ruffians,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  enfued,  in 
which  a  great  pait  of  the  garrifon  of  Prague  was  miferably  fiaughtered. 
After  a  lcvere  c.dnflidf  of  eight  heurs,  the  refiitance  on  the  part  of  the  Poles 

ceafed. 
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Ceafed.  Five  thoufand  Poles  were  computed  to  have  been  (lain  in  the  af- 
fault ;  the  remainder  were  either  imprifoned  or  difperfed.  The  citizens 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  their  houfes  were  plundered  by 
the  mercilefs  Ruffians,  who,  after  the  battle  had  ceafed  nearly  ten  hours, 
about  nine  o’clock  at  night  fet  fire  to  the  town,  and  again  began  to  maflfacre 
the  inhabitants,  in  this  exigence  count  Potocki,  the  chief  of.  the  iufuri no¬ 
tion,  prppofcd  to  treat  with  the  Ruffians,  and  repaired  to- the  head  quarters 
with  propofitions  of  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  republic.  He  was  recieved 
with  extreme  haughtinefs  by  Suwarrow,  who  intimated,  that  he  ffiould  not 
treat  with  any  infurgent,  but  only  with  fuch  as,  invefted  with  legitimate 
authority,  ffiould  come  to  fpeak  in  the  name,  and  on  the  part  of,  his  Poliffi 
majefty.  Deputies  were  then  difpatched  from  the  magiftracy  of  Warfaw  to 
the  Ruffian  commander,  who  returned,  after  having  been  conftrained  to  fur- 
render  the  city  at  difcretion,  under  the  fmgle  condition  of  fecuring  to  the 
inhabitants  their  lives  and  property.  The  general  infolently  obfervcd,  that 
there  was  another  article  which  without  doubt  they  had  forgotten  to  a6k,  but 
which  he  would  accede  to  them,  which  was  pardon  for  the  past. 

'  In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  tiring  wnich  had  been  kept  up  in 
the  fubarb  of  Prague  ceafed,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Warfaw  were  reques¬ 
ted  to  furrender  their  arms.  This  was  refufed  by  the  foldiers  in  the  city, 
and  their- chief  Wawrzecki,  with  many  others  of  the  fupreme  council,  re¬ 
fufed  to  take  part  in  the  capitulation.  This  impeded  the  dole  of  the  negoci- 
ation  ;  but  the  military,  who  refufed  to  lay  doivn  their  arms,  were  allowed 
to  leave  Warfaw,  not  however  without  a  declaration  from  Suwarrow  that  they 
might  be  fure  of  not  efcaping,  and  that,  when  taken,  no  quarter  would  be 
granted.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  fupreme  council,  with  the  generalif- 
iimo  Wawrecki,  remitted  into  the  hands  of  the  king  the  authority  they  had 
exercifed.  On  the  9th  the  Ruffian  general  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Warfaw,  in  which  the  ftreets  were  lined  with  his  troops,  and  the  inhabitants, 
ffiut  up  in  their  houfes,  obferved  a  melancholy  filence.  The  chief  magistrate 
.  delivered  him  the  keys  at  the  bridge  of  Prague  ;  after  which  he  received  the 
compliments  of  the  king,  and  on  the  loth  went  with  much  pomp  to  the  caf- 
tle  to  pay  his  refpe&s  to  his  majefty.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  unhappy 
country  ;  though  brave  and  enthufiaftic  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  compelled  to  bow  beneath  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  foreign  po¬ 
tentates. 


SWITZRERLAND. 


Situation  and  Extent. 

Degrees. 

ength  260 1  p,.twppn5I  6  and  1  1  eaft  longitude-, 
readth  icoj  *  ^46  and  48  north  latitude. 


Miles. 

L 

Breadth 


Containing  13,000  fquare  miles,  with  1 38  inhabitants  to  each. 


Boundaries,] 


T  is  bounded  by  Alface  and  Swabia  in  Germany,  on  the 
North  ;  by  the  lake  of  Conftance,  Tirol,  and  Trent,  on 
the  Eaft;  by  Italy,  on  the  South;  and  by  France,  on  the  Weft. 

Divisions.]  Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  which  {land  in 
point  of  precedency  as-  follows;  Zurich;  2.  Berne;  3.  Lucerne;  4.  Uri ; 
5.  Schweitz  ;  6.  Underwalden ;  7.  Zug ;  8.  Glaris;  9,  Bafii;  to.  Fribourg} 
Hi  Soleurej  1 2.  Schftffhaufen  ;  13.  Appeuzd, 


The 
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The  belt  account  we  have  of  the  dimenfions  and  principal  towns  of  each 
canton,  is  as  follows : 


!  Countries  Names. 

Miles 

Miles 

Chief  Cities. 

iSwitzerland. 

in 

Length. 

in 

Breadth. 

"Berne 

1 1 1 

«7 

Berne 

Calvinifts.  -< 

Zurich 

SchaEFhaufen 

34 

23 

33 

9 

Zurich 

Schaffhaufen 

i 

.Bafil 

21 

18 

Bafil,  47-40  N.  1 

Lat.  7-40.  E.  Ion.  j 

f  Lucerne 

33 

3? 

Lucerne 

Under  walden 

2  3 

1 6 

Stantz 

Uri 

48 

21 

Altorf 

Papifls.  < 

Suifle 

27 

13 

Suifle 

Fribourg 

24 

2 1 

Fribourg 

Zug 

18 

10 

Zug 

Soleure 

31 

24 

Soleure,  or  Solo- 

thurn 

Calvinifts' and 

Appenzel 

23 

21 

Appenzel 

Papifts. 

Glaris 

24 

18 

Glaris 

’  Baden 

Baden 

Bremgarten  J- 

26 

12 

Bremgarten 

The  fubje&s  of 

Mellingen  J 
Rheinthal 

20 

e 

Mellingen 

Rheineck 

the  Switzers, 
Calvinifts  and 
Papills. 

Thurgau 

Lugano 

18 

II 

Frowanlield 

Lugaria 

Lucarno  ~i 

3° 

Locarno 

Mendris  > 

Mendris 

L  Maggia  J 

52 

Maggia 

Countries  jNames. 

Miles 

Miles 

Allies  of  the 

in 

in 

Chief  Cities. 

Switzers. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Calvinifts. 

Grifons 

too 

62 

Coire 

Subjects  of  the' 
Grifons,  Cal 
vinift6  &  Pap.. 

|  Chiavanna  "J 
i-  Bormio  and  > 
)  Valteline  j 

42 

27 

34 

''9 

Chiavanna 

> 

Sondrio 

8 

Liechtenfteg 

r  Tockenburg 

27 

1 1 

Geneva 

Calvinifts. 

<  Geneva 

13 

20 

Neufchatel 

(.  bJeufchatel 

32 

3° 

Sion 

T  Valais 

80 

l6 

Delfperg 

Papifts. 

\  Bafle 

*3 

10 

St.  Gall 

(.  St.  Gail 

20 

Muihaulen,  in  Al- 

face,  is  alfo  uni¬ 
ted  to  them. 
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Air,  climate,  soil,  and  face")  This  being  a  mountainous  coun- 
of  the  country.  y  try,  lying  upon  the  Alps  (which 

form  an  amphitheatre  of  more  than  ico  miles),  the  frofts  are  confequently 
bitter  in  winter,  the  hills  being  covered  with  fnow  fometinies  all  the  year 
long.  In  fummer  the  inequality  of  the  foil  renders  the  fame  province  very 
unequal  in  its  feafons  ;  on  one  tide  of  thefe  mountains  the  inhabitants  are 
often  reaping,  while  they  a>e  fowing  on  another.  The  vallies,  however,  are 
■warm  and  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated,  and  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  the  fummer  months  in  this  charming  country.  It  is  fubjeft  to  rains  and 
tempefls  ;  for  which  reafon  public  granaries  are  every  where  trebled  to  fupply 
the  failure  of  their  crops.  The  water  of  Switzerland  is  generally  excellent 
and  often  defcends  from  the  mountains  in  large  orfmall  catarabls,  which  have 
a  delightful  effifbl. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  wherein  the  advantageous  ef¬ 
fects  of  unwearied  and  perfevering  induftry  are  more  remarkably  confpicu- 
ous  than  in  Switzerland.  In  pafling  over  the  mountainous  parts  thereof, 
the  traveller  is  ftruck  with  admiration,  to  obferve  rocks  that  were  formerly 
barren,  now  planted  with  vines  or  abounding  with  rich  pafture  ;  and  to 
mark  the  traces  of  the  plough  along  the  fides  of  precipices  fo  deep,  that  a 
horfe  could  not  even  mount  them  without  great  difficulty.  In  fhort,  the  in¬ 
habitants  feem  to  have  furmounted  every  obftruclion  which  foil,  fkuation,  and 
climate  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  have  fpread  fertility  over  various 
fpots  of  the  country,  which  nature  feemcd  to  have  configned  to  everlafting 
barrennefs.  The  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  very  fum- 
mi'cs  are  covered  with  vineyards,  corn  fields,  meadows,  and  pafture  grounds. 
Other  parts  of  this  country  are  more  dreary,  can-filling  aimoft  entirely  of  bar¬ 
ren  and  inacceffible  rocks,  fome  of  which  are  continually  covered  with  fnow 
or  ice.  The  vallies  between  thefe  icy  and  fnowy  mountains  appear  like  fo 
many  fmooth  froz.en  lakes,  and  from  them  vail  fragments  of  ice  frequently 
fall  down  into  the  more  fruitful  fpots  beneath.  In  fome  paits,  there  is  a 
regular  gradation  from  extreme  wildnefs  to  high  cultivation  ;  in  others  the 
tranfitions  are  very  abrupt,  and  very  ftriking.  Sometimes  a  continued  chain 
of  cultivated  mountains,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  (Lidded  all  over  with 
hamlets,  cottages  above  the  clouds,  paftures  which  appear  fufpended  in  the 
air,  exhibit  the  moll  delightful  landfcape  that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  in 
other  places  appear  rugged  rocks,  catarafts,  and  mountains  of  a  prodigious 
height,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  “  Behold  our  walls  and  Bulwarks,”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  Swifs  peafant,  pointing  to  the  mountains  ;  “  Conftantincple  is 
not  fo  ftrongly  fortified.”  In  fliort,  Switzerland  abounds  with  the  molt  pic- 
turefque  fcenes  ;  and  here  are  to  be  found  fome  of  the  mod  fublime  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  nature,  in  her  mod  awful  and  tremendous  forms,  and  in  thofe  itu- 
pendous  Alps,  “  whofe  beads  touch  heaven.” 

Glaciers.]  No  fubjedl  in  natural  hiftory  is  more  cu-ious  than  the  origin 
of  thefe  glaciers,  which  are  immenfe  fie'ds  of  ice,  and  ufually  reft  on  an  in¬ 
clined  plain  ;  being  pulhed  forwards  by  the  preflure  of  their  own  weight,  and 
but  weakly  fupported  by  the  rugged  rocks  beneath,  they  are  interfered  by 
large  tranfverfe  crevices  ;  and  prelent  the  appearance  of  walls,  pyramids,  and 
other  fantallic  fhapes,  obfcrved  at  all  heights  and  in  all  fituations,  wherever 
the  declivity  is  beyond  thirty  or  forty  degrees. 

Mr.  Coxe  dcfcribes  the  method  of  travelling  over  thefe  glaciers.  “  We 
had  each  of  us  along  pole  fpiked  with  iron,  and  in  order  to  fecare  us  as 
much  as  poffible  from  Hipping,  the  guides  faftened  to  pur  flioes  crampons  or 
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fmall  bars  of  iron  ;  provided  with  four  fmall  fpikes  of  the  fame  metal.  AS 
other  times  inftead  of  crampons ,  we  had  large  nails  in  our  fhoes,  which  more 
effectually  anfwered  our  purpofe.  The  difficulty  of  croffing  thefe  valleys  of 
ice,  arifes  from  the  immenfe  chafms.  We  rolled  down  large  ftones  into  fe- 
veral  of  them  ;  and  the  great  length  of  time  before  they  reached  the  bottom, 
gave  us  fome  conception  of  their  depth  ;  our  guides  allured  US'  that  in  fome 
places  they  are  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet  deep.  I  can  no  otherwife 
convey  to  you  an  image  of  this  body  of  ice,  broken  into  irregular  ridges  and 
deep  chafms,  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  lake  inftantaneoully  frozen  in  the 
midft  of  a  violent  ftorm."  In  fpeaking  of  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  of  fome 
gentlemen  to  reach  the  fummit  of  Mount  Blanc,  he  prefents  to  his  readers  a 
moft  horrid  image  of  the  danger  of  thefe  chafms.  “  As  they  were  return¬ 
ing  in  great  hade,  (owing  to  the  day  being  far  advanced)  one  of  the  party 
flipped  in  attempting  to  leap  over  a  chafm  of  ice.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
long  pole,  fpiked  with  iron,  which  he  Itruck  into  the  ice  ;  and  upon  this  he 
hung  dreadfully  fufpended  for  a  few  moments,  until  he  was  releafed  by  his 
companions." 

Mountains.}  In  this  mountainous  country,  where  nature  is  all  upon  a 
grand  fcale,  Mount  Blanc  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  from  other  mountains, 
by  having  its  fummits  and  fides  clothed  to  a  confiderable  depth  with  a  man¬ 
tle  of  fnow,  almoft  without  the  intervention  of  the  leaft  rock  to  break  the 
glare  of  the  white  appearance.  According  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  De 
Luc,  (by  whofe  improvement  of  the  barometer,  elevations  are  taken  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  before  unattainable),  the  height  of  this  mountain  above 
the  level  of  the  fea  is  2391}  French  toifes,  or  15,304  Engliffi  feet  ;  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  George  Shuckborough,  15,662  feet,  which  gives  a  difference 
of  only  35?  feet.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  JE tna  have  been  frequently 
fuppofed  to  be  the  higheft  points  of  the  globe,  but  from  the  mot  accurate 
obfervations  it  will  be  found  that  Mount  Blanc  is  of  much  more  confiderable 
elevation,  and  that  there  are  no  mountains  (except  thofe  in  America,  par- 
ticulary  Chimboraco,  the  higheft  point  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  elevation 
of  which  according  to  Condamine,  furpaffes  3,000  toifes,  or  19,200  feet, 
but  according  to  others,  20,608  feet),  which  are  equal  to  the  altitude  of 

Mount  Blanc.  .  , 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  rifesinthe 
chain  of  mountains  bordering  on  St.  Gothard,the  Aar, the  Reufs,  the  Felin, 
the  Oglio,  and  the  Rhone  —The  lakes  are  thofe  of  Geneva,  Coufiance, 
Thun,  Lucerne,  Zuriche,  Biel,  and  Brien. 

M  etals  AND  minerals.]  The  mountains  contain  minesof  iron,  cryftal, 
virgin  fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral  waters. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Switzerland  produces  fheep 
and  cattle,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  and  hemp  ;  plenty  of  apples, 
pears,  nuts,  cherries, plums,  and  chefnuts,  the  parts  towards  Italy  abound  in 
peaches,  almonds,  figs,  citrons,  and  pomegranates ;  and  moft  of  the  cantons 
abound  in  timber.  Befides  gaffie,  fifh  and  fowl  are  alfo  found  ;  in  fome  of 
the  higher  and  more  inacccffible  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  bouquetin,  and  the 
chamois,  whofe  activity  in  fcouring  along  the  fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  in 
leaping  over  the  precipices,  is  hardly  conceivable.  The  blood  of  both  thefe 
animals  is  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  thefe  mountains, 
who  are  fubjedt  to  pleurifies,  take  a  few  drops  of  it,  mixed  with  water,  as  a 
remedy  for  that  diforder.  The  fleffi  of  the  chamois  is  efteemed  very  delicious. 
Among  the  Alps  islikewife  found  a  fpecies  of  hares,  which  in  fummer  is 
faid  perfeftly  to  referable  other  hares, but  in  winter  become  all  over  white, fo 
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tlrat  they  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  among  the  fnow.  But  this  idea  hath 
been  lately  exploded,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  two  fpecies  ever  couple 
together.  The  white  hare  fcldom  quits  his  rocky  refidence. — Here.are  alfo 
yellow  and  white  foxes,  which  in  winter  fometitnes  come  down  into  the 
vallies. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,!  According  to  the  beft  ac- 
customs,  and  diversions.  j  counts,  the  cantons  of  Swit- 

feerland  contain  about  2,000, coo  of  inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave,  hardy, 
induftrious  people,  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  and  their  zealous  attachment 
to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Like  the  old  Romans,  they  are  equally  in- 
sired  to  arms  and  agriculture.  A  general  fimplicity  of  manners,  an  open  and 
unaffe&ed  franknefs,  together  with  an  invincible  fpirit  of  freedom,  are  the 
moft  diftinguifhing  charadteriftics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  A  very 
ftriking  proof  of  the  fimplicity  andopennefs  of  manners  of  this  people, and  of 
aftonilhing  confidence,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coxe,  who  fays,  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  general  Pfiffer,  that,  on  each  fide  of  the  road  that  runs  through  the 
valley  of  Muotta,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  there  are  feveral  ranges  offmall 
fhops  uninhabited,  yet  filled  with  various  goods,  of  which  the  prices  are  mark¬ 
ed  ;  any  pafiengers  who  with  to  become  purchafers,  enter  the  (hops,  take 
-away  the  merchandize,  and  depofit  the  price,  which  the  owners  call  for  in  the 
evening.  They  are  in  general  a  very  enlightened  nation ;  their  common 
people  are  far  more  intelligent  than  the  fame  rank  of  men  in  moft  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  a  tafte  for  literature  is  very  prevalent  among  thofe  who  are  in  better 
circumftances,  and  even  among  many  of  the  lowed  rank  ;  and  a  genuine  and 
unartful  good  breeding  is  extremely  confpicuous  in  the  Swifs  gentry..  On  the 
firft  entrance  into  this  country,  the  traveller  cannot  but  obferve  the  air  of  con- 
tent  and  fatisfa&icn  which  appears  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  cleanlinefs  of  the  houfes,  and  of  the  people,  is  peculiarly  ftriking  ;  and 
in  all  their  manners,  behaviour,  and  drefs,  fome  ftrong  outlines  may  be  traced, 
which  diftinguifh  this  happy  people  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
labour  under  the  oppreffions  of  defpotic  government.  Even  the  Swifs  cot¬ 
tages  convey  the  livelieft  image  of  cleanlinefs,  cafe,  and  fimplicity,  and  can¬ 
not  but  ftrongly  imprefs  upon  the  obferver  a  moft  pleafing  convi&ion  of  the 
peafant’s  happinefs.  In  fome  cf  the  cantons,  each  cottage  has  its  little  terri- 
tory,  confifting  generally  of  a  field  or  two  of  fine  pafture-ground.and  frequent¬ 
ly  fkirtedwith  trees,  and  well  fupplied  with  water.  Sumptuary  laws  are  in 
force  in  moft  parts  of  Switzerland :  and  no  dancing  is  allowed,  except  upon 
particular  occafions.  Silk,  lace,  and  feveral  other  articles  of  luxury,  are  to- 
tally  prohibited  in  fome  of  the  cantons ;  and  even  the  head  dreffes  of  the  ladies 
are  regulated.  All  games  of  hazard  are  alfo  ftriftly  prohibited ;  and  in  other 
games,  the  party  which  lofes  above  fix  florins,  which  is  about  nine  (hillings  of 
our  money,  incurs  a  confiderable  fine.  Their  diverfion9,  therefore,  are  chiefly 
of  the  aftive  and  warlike  kind ;  and  as  their  time  is  not  wafted  in  games  of 
chance,  many  of  them  employ  part  of  their  leifure  hours  in  reading,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  their  underftandings.  The  youth  are  diligently  trained 
to  all  the  martial  exercifes,  fuch  as  running,  wreftling,  throwing  the  hammer, 
and  fhooting  both  with  the  crofs  bow  and  the  mulket. 

Goiters  and  idiots.]  The  inhabitants  in  one  part  of  this  country, 
particularly  in  the  republic  of  Vallais,are  very  much  fubjedt  to goiterc.or large 
excrefcencesof  flefh  that  grow  from  the  throat,  and  often  increafe  to  a  moft 
enormous  fize  ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  idiotifm  alfo  remarkably 
abounds  among  them.  “  I  faw,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “  many  inftances  of 
iboth  kinds,  as  I  palled  through  Sion :  fome  idiots  were  bafking  in  the 
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fun  with  their  tongues  out,  and  their  heads  hanging  down,  exhibiting  the 
molt  affecting  fpeftacle  of  intellectual  imbecillity  that  can  poffibly  be  conceiv¬ 
ed.  The  caufes  which  produce  a  frequency  of  thefe  phenomena  in  this 
country,  form  a  very  curious  queftion. 

The  notion  that  fnow-vvatcr  occafions  thefe  excrefcences  is  totally  void  of 
foundation.  For  on  that  fuppofition,  why  are  the  natives  of  thofe  places  that 
lie  molt  contiguous  to  the  glaciers,  and  who  drink  no  other  water  than  what 
defcends  from  thefe  immenfe  tefervoirs  of  ice  and  fnow,  free  from  this  malady  : 
And  why  are  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  in  which  there  is  no  fnow, 
aflliCted  with  it  ?  For  thefe  guttural  tumours  are  to  be  found  in  the  environs 
of  Naples,  in  the  bland  of  Sumatra,  and  at  Patna,  and  Purnea  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  where  fnow  is  unknown. 

The  fprings,  that  fupply  drink  to  the  natives,  are  'impregnated  with  a 
calcareous  matter,  called  in  Switzerland  tuf,  nearly  fimilar  to  the  incrufta- 
tions  of  Matlock  in  Derby  fhire,  fo  minutely  diffolved  as  net  in  the  leaf!  to  af- 
fedt  the  tranfparency  of  the  water.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  impal¬ 
pable  particles  of  this  fubllance,  thus  diffolved,  fhould  introduce  themfelves 
into  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  produce  goiters,  for  the  following  reafons  i 
becaufe  tuf,  or  this  calcareous  depofition,  abounds  in  all  thofe  diftridfs,  where 
goiters  are  common.  There  are  goitrous  perfons  and  much  tuf  in 
Derbyfhire,  in  different  parts  of  the  Vallais,  in  the  Vaheline,  at  Lucerne, 
Fribourgh,  and  Berne,  near  Aigle  and  Bex,  in  feveral  places  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaudj  near  Drefden,  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  near  Turin  and 
Milan.  But  the  ftrongefl  proof  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  fays  our  author,  is 
derived  from  the  following  fadts.  A  furgeon  whom  I  met  at  the  baths  of 
Leuk,  informed  me  that  he  had  not  unfrequently  extracted  concretions 
of  tuff  one  from  feveral  goiters  ;  and  that  from  one  in  particular,  which  fup- 
purated,  he  had  taken  feveral  flat  pieces,  each  about  half  an  inch  long.  He 
added  that  the  fame  fubftance  is  found  in  the  ftomach  of  cows,  and  in  the 
goitrous  tumors,  to  which  even  the  dogs  of  the  country  are  fubjecl.  He 
had  diminifhed  and  cured  the  goiters  of  many  young  perfons  by  emollient  li¬ 
quors,  and  external  applications  ;  and  prevented  them  in  future,  by  remo¬ 
ving  his  patients  from  the  place  where  the  fprings  are  impregnated  with  t-uf  \ 
and,  if  that  could  not  be  contrived,  by  forbidding  the  ufe  of  water  which1 
was  not  purified. 

Children  are  occafionally  born  with  guttural  fwellings,  but  this  may  arife 
from  the  ailment  of  the  mother.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  people  accuf- 
temed  to  thofe  excrefcences,  will  r.ot  be  fhccked  at  their  deformity  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  as  fome  writers  affert,  that  they  confider  them  as  beauties. 
To  judge  from  the  account  of  many  travellers,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the 
natives,  without  exception,  were  either  idiots  or  goitrous  ;  whereas  in  fadf, 
the  Vallaifans,  in  general  are  a  robuft  race  ;  and  all  that  with  truth  can  be 
affirmed,  is,  that  goitrous  perfons  and  idiots  are  more  abundant  in  fome  dif- 
iridts  of  the  Vallais,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  has  been 
afferted  that  the  people  very  much  refpett  theie  idiots,  and  even  confider  them 
as  hlejjhigs  from  Heaven.  The  common  people  it  is  true  refpecl  them  as  fo, 
fur  they  call  them  “  fouls  of  God  'without  fin  and  many  parents  pre¬ 
fer  thefe  idiot  children  to  thole  whole  uiidtrllandings  are  perfedf,  be¬ 
caufe  as  they  are  incapable  of  intentional  criminality,  they  confider  them 
as  certain  of  liappinefs  in  a  future  flate.  Nor  is  this  opinion  entirely  without 
its  good  effect,  as  it  difpofes  the  parents  to  pay  greater  attention  to  fuch 
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kelplefs  beings.  Thefe  idiots  are  fuffered  to  marry,  as  well  among  themfel- 
ves,  as  with  others*. 

Religion.]  Though  all  the  Swifs  cantons  form  but  one  political  re¬ 
public,  yet  they  are  not  united  in  religion,  as  the  reader  in  the  table  pre¬ 
fixed,  may  perceive.  Thofe  differences  in  religion  formerly  created  many 
public  commotions,  which  feetn  now  to  have  fubfided.  Zuinglius  was  the 
apoftle  of  proteftantifm  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a  moderate  reformer,  and 
differed  from  Luther  and  Calvin  only  in  a  few  fpeculatiye  points;  fo  that 
Calvinifm  may  be  faid  to  be  the  religion  of  the  proteftant  Swifs.  But  this 
muff  be  underltood  chiefly  with  refpeft  to  the  mode  of  the  church  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  in  fome  do&rinal  points  they  are  far  from  being  univerfally 
Calviniilical.  There  is,  however,  too  much  religious  bigotry  prevalent 
among  them  ;  and  though  they  are  ardently  attached  to  the  interefts  of  civil 
liberty,  their  fentiments  on  the  fubjedt  of  religious  toleration  are  in  general 
much  lefs  liberal. 

Language.]  Several  languages  prevail  in  Switzerland;  but  the  mod 
common  is  German.  The  Swifs  who  border  upon  France  fpeak  a  baltard 
French,  as  thofe  near  Italy  do  a  corrupted  Latin  or  Italian. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Calvin,  whofe  name  is  fo  well 
known  in  all  proteftant  countries,  inftituted  law's  for  the  city  of  Geneva, 
which  are  held  in  high  efteem  by  the  moft  learned  of  that  country.  The  in¬ 
genious  and  eloquent  Rouffeau  too,  whofe  works  the  prefent  age  have  recei¬ 
ved  with  fo  much  approbation,  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva.  Rouffeau  gave  a 
force  to  the  French  language,  which  it  was  thought  incapable  of  receiving. 
In  England  he  is  generally  known  as  a  profe  writer  only,  but  the  French  ad¬ 
mire  him  as  a  poet.  His  opera  of  the  Devin  de  Village,  in  particular  is  much 
efteemed.  M.  Bonner,  and  MefT.  de  Sauffure  and  de  Luc  alfo  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  with  appiaufe,  and  will  be  remembered  till  the  Alps  fhall  be  no 
more. 

Universities.]  The  univerfity  of  Bafil,  which  was  founded  in  1459, 
lias  a  very  curious  phytic-garden,  which  contains  the  choiceft  exotics  ;  and 
adjoining  to  the  library,  which  contains  fome  valuable  manuferipts,  is  a 
mufeum  well  furnifhed  with  natural  and  artificial  curiofities,  and  with  a 
great  number  of  medals  and  paintings.  In  the  cabinets  of  Erafmus  and 
Amerbach,  which  alio  belong  to  this  univerfity,  there  are  no  lefs  than  twen¬ 
ty  original  pieces  of  Holbein  ;  for  one  of  which,  reprefenting  a  dead  Chrift, 
a  thoufand  ducats  have  been  offered.  The  other  univerfities,  which  in¬ 
deed  are  commonly  only  ftyled  colleges,  are  thofe  of  Bern,  Laufanne,  and 
Zurich. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  7  Every  diftrift  of  a  canton  in  this 
natural  and  artificial.  J  mountainous  country  prefents  the  tra¬ 
veller  with  a  natural  curiofity  ;  fometimes  in  the  fhape  of  wild  but  beautiful 
prolpe&s,  interfperfed  with  lofty  buildings,  and  wonderful  hermitages,  efpe- 
eially  one,  two  leagues  from  Fribourg.  This  was  formed  by  the  hands  of  a 
Angle  hermit,  who  laboured  on  it  for  25  years,  and  was  living  in  1707.  It  is 
the  greateft  curicfity  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  chapel, 
B  parlour  28  paces  in  length,  1  2  in  breadth,  and  20  feet  in  height,  a  cabinet, 
a  kitchen,  a  cellar,  and  other  apaitments,  with  the  altar,  benches,  flooring, 
ceiling,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

At  Shauffhaufen  is  a  very  extraordinary  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  juftly 
admired  for  the  Angularity  of  its  arcnite&ure.  The  river  is  extremly  ra¬ 
pid 

*  Coxe’s  Travels  through  Switzerland,  vol.  i.  p.  38 J, 
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pid,  and  had  already  deftroyed  feveral  ftone  bridges  of  the  ftrongeft  con- 
ftrudHon,  when  a  carpenter  of  Appenzel  offered  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge, 
-of  a  Angle  arch  acrofs  the  river,  which  is  near  four  hundred  feet  wide. 
The  magiftrates,  however,  required  that  it  ihould  confift  of  two  arches, 
and  that  he  (hould  for  that  purpofe  employ  the  middle  pier  of  the  old  bridge. 
Accordingly  the  architect  was  obliged  to  obey ;  but  he  has  contrived 
to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  bridge  is  fupported  by  the  middle 
pier,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  equally  fafe  as  if  formed  folely 
of  one  arch.  The  fides  and  top  are  covered,  and  it  is  what  the  Germans 
call  a  hcengeiverh,  or  hanging  bridge ;  the  road  which  is  almoft~  level,  is  not 
carried,  as  ufual,  over  the  top  of  the  arch  ;  but,  if  the  expreffion  may  be 
allowed,  is  let  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  fufpended.  A  man  of  the 
flighted;  weight  feels  it  almolt  tremble  under  him,  yet  waggons,  heavily 
laden  pafs  over  without  danger.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  tight  rope, 
which  trembles  when  ftruck,  but  ftill  preferves  its  firm  and  equal  tenfion.  On 
confidering  the  greatnefs  of  the  plan,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the  conftrudfion, 
it  is  matter  of  aftonifhment  that  the  architeft  was  originally  a  carpenter, 
without  the  leaft  tinfture  of  literature,  totally  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and 
not  verfed  in  the  theory  of  mechanics.  His  name  was  Ulric  Grubenmart. 
The  bridge  was  finifhed  in  lefs  than  three  years,  and  coft  about  8000I. 
flerling. 

At  the  famous  pafs  of  Pierre  Pertuis,  the  road  is  carried  through  a  folid 
rock  near  50  feet  thick,  the  height  of  the  arch  26,  and  its  breadth  25. 
The  marchafites,  falfe  diamonds,  and  other  {tones,  found  in  thofe  mountains, 
are  juftly  ranked  among  the  natural  curiofities  of  that  country.  The  ruins 
of  Caefar’s  wall,  which  extended  18  miles  in  length,  from  Mount  Jura  to 
the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  are  ftill  difcernible.  Many  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity  have  been  difcovered  near  the  baths  of  Baden,  which  were  known 
to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Switzerland  boafts  of  many  noble 
religious  buildings,  particularly  a  college  of  Jefuits ;  and  many  cabinets  of 
valuable  manufcripts,  antiquities  and  curiofities  of  all  kinds.  At  Lucerne 
(fays  Mr.  Coxe)  is  to  be  feen  a  topographical  reprefentation  of  the  moft 
mountainous  part  of  Switzerland,  by  General  Pfiffer,  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  an  officer  in  the  French  fervice.  It  is  a  model  in  relief,  and  well 
deferves  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  What  was  finiftied  in  177^» 
comprized  about  60  fquare  leagues,  in  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Berne, 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden.  The  model  was  twelve  feet  long,  and 
nine  and  a  half  broad.  The  compofition  is  principally  a  maftic  of  charcoal, 
lime,  clay,  a  little  pitch,  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax  :  and  is  fo  hard  as  to  be 
trod  upon  without  receiving  the  leaft  damage.  The  whole  is  painted  with 
different  colours,  reprefenting  the  objects  as  they  exift  in  nature.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  obfervation,  that  not  only  the  woods  of  oak,  beech, 
pine,  and  other  trees  are  diftinguiftied  ;  but  alfo  the  ftrata  of  the  feveral 
rocks  are  marked,  each  being  fliaped  upon  the  fpot,  and  formed  with  gra¬ 
nite,  gravel,  calcareous  ftone,  or  fuch  other  natural  fubftances  as  compofe  the 
original  mountains.  The  plan  is  indeed  fo  minutely  exaft,  that  it  com¬ 
prizes  not  only  all  the  mountains,  lakes,  towns,  villages,  and  forefts ;  but 
every  cottage,  every  torrent,  every  road,  and  every  path  is  diftinftly  and 
accurately  reprefented.  The  general  takes  his  elevations  from  the  level  of 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  which,  according  to  Mr.  de  Sauflure,  is  about  fourteen 
hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  This  model,  exhibiting 
the  moft  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland,  conveys  a  fublime  pifture  of  1m* 
menfe  Alps  piled  one  upon  another  j  as  if  the  ftory  of  the  Titans  were 
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realized,  and  they  had  fucceeded  (at  lead  in  one  fpot  of  the  globe)  in  heaping 
Oda  upon  Pelion,  and  Olympus  upon  Offa.  From  the  account  of  this  officer, 
it  appears,  that  there  are  continued  chains  of  mountains  of  the  fame  eleva¬ 
tion,  rifing  in  progreffion  to  the  highed  range,  and  from  thence  gradually 
defcending  in  the  fame  proportion  to  Italy.  Near  Rofiniere,  is  a  famous 
fpring  which  rifes  in  the  midft  of  a  natural  bafon  of  12  fquare  feet— -the  force 
that'  aCts  upon  it  mull  be  prodigious;  after  a  great lhower  of  rain,  it  carries 
up  a  column  of  water  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  nearly  a  foot  above  its  fur- 
face.  Its  temperature  never  varies,  its  furface  is  clear  as  chryllal,  and  in 
depth  unfathomable  ;  probably  the  end  of  fome  fubterraneous  lake,  that  hath 
here  found  an  iffue,  for  its  waters. 

Cities.]  Of  the  mod  confiderable  is  the  city  of  Bern,  danding  on  the 
river  Aar.  This  city  and  canton,  it  is  faid,  forms  almod  a  third  of  the 
Helvetic  confederacy,  and  can,  upon  occafion,  fit  out  100,000  armed  men. 
All  the  other  cities  in  Switzerland  are  excellently  well  provided  with  arfenals, 
bridges,  and  public  edifices.  Bafil  is  accounted  by  fome  the  capital  of  all 
Switzerland.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  and  delightful  country,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  confines  of  Alface  and  the  empire.  It  contains  two 
hundred  and  twenty  dreets,  and  fix  market  places.  The  town-houfe  which 
Hands  on  the  river  Birfec,  is  fupported  by  very  large  pillars,  and  its  great 
hall  is  finely  painted  by  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  city.  The  fitHation  of  Bafil  is  pleafing :  the  Rhine  divides  it  into  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  and  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Switzerland. 
Baden  is  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  baths.  Zurich  is  far  lefs  confider¬ 
able  than  Bern,  but  in  the  arfenal  is  (hewn  the  bow  of  the  famous  William 
Tell,  and  in  the  library  is  a  manufeript  of  excellent  letters,  written  by  the  un-  . 
fortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the  judicious  reformer  Bullinger,  in  elegant 
Latin  and  German. 

To  prevent  a  repetition,  I  fhall  here  mention  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  is 
an  adociate  of  Switzerland,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Helvetic  body, 
but  within  iti'elf  is  an  independent  date,  and  republic.  This  city  is  well  built 
and  well  fortified,  and  contains  24,000  inhabitants,  mod  of  whom  are  Calvi- 
nids.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  afflux  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  large  fine  lake  of 
Geneva.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  the  profeffors  of  its  univerfity, 
and  the  good  government  of  its  colleges,  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  polite- 
nefs  of  its  inhabitants.  By  its  fituation,  it  is  a  thoroughfare  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  manufactures  and  artids ;  fo 
that  the  protedants,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a  liberal  turn,  efteem  it  a  mod 
delightful  place. — But  the  fermentation  of  their  politics,  and  particularly  the 
ufurpation  of  the  fenate,  hath  divided  the  citizens  into  parties,  and  the  late 
ftruggle  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  had  nearlyruined  all.  Many  of  its  va¬ 
luable  citizens  have  accordingly  left  the  place,  and  fought  refuge  and  protec¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  and  elfewhere. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  productions  of  the  loom,  linen, 
dimity,  lace,  dockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribands,  filk  and  painted  cottons,  and 
gloves,  are  common  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  beginning, 
'notwithdanding  their  fumpiuary  laws,  to  fabricate  filks,  velvets,  and 
woollen  manufactures.  Their  great  progrefs  in  thcle  manufactures,  and  in 
agriculture,  gives  them  a  profpeCt  of  being  able  foon  to  make  confiderabl^ 
exports. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Thefe  are  very  complicated  heads, 
though  belonging  to  the  fame  body,  being  partly  aridocratical,  and  partly 
de/nocratical.  Every  canton  is  ablolute  in  its  own  jurifdiCtion,  but  thofe  of 
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Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lncerne,  with  other  dependencies,  are  ariftocraticaf. 
with  a  certain  mixture  of  democracy,  Berne  excepted.  Thofe  of  Uri, 
Schweitz,  Underpaid,  Zug,  Glaris,  and  Appenzel,  are  democratical.  Bafil, 
though  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ariftocracy,  rather  inclines  to  a  democracy. 
But  even  thefe  a'-iftocracies  and  democracies  differ  in  therr  particular  modes  of 
government.  However,  in  all  of  them  the  real  intereffs  of  the  people  appear 
to  be  much  attended  to,  and  they  enjoy  a  degree  ofhappinefs,  not  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  in  defpotic  governments.  Each  canton  hath  prudently  reconciled  irfelf 
to  the  errors  of  its  neighbour,  and  cemented  on  the  bafis  of  affedion,  a  fyilem 
of  mutual  defence. 

The  confederac]',  confidered  as  a  republic,  comprehends  three  divifionr. 
The  firft  ate  the  Swiffes,  properly  fo  called.  The  fecond  are  the  Grifons,  or 
the  Hates  confederated  with  the  Swiffes,  for  their  common  protedion.  The 
third  are  thefe  prefectures,  which  two  fubjed  to  the  other  two,  by 
purchafe  or  ctherwife,  preferve  each  its  own  particular  magiftrates.  Every 
canton  forms  within  itfelf  a  little  republic;  but  when  any  controverfy  arifes 
that  may  affed  the  whole  confederacy,  it  is  referred  to  the  general  diet, 
which  fits  at  Baden,  where  each  canton  having  a  vote,  every  queftion  is  de¬ 
cided  by  the  majority-  The  general  diet  confifts  of  two  deputies  from  each 
canton,  befides  a  deputy  from  the  abbot  of  St  Gall,  and  the  cities  of  St.  Gall 
and  Bien.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Coxe,  to  whom  the  public  have  been  in¬ 
debted  for  the  bell  account  of  Switzerland  that  has  appeared,  that  there  is 
ro  country  in  which  happinefs  and  content  more  univerfally  prevail  among 
the  people.  For  whether  the  government  be  ariftocratical,  democratical, 
or  mixed,  a  general  fpirit  of  liberty  pervades  and  actuates  the  feveral  con¬ 
futations;  fo  that  even  the  oligarchical  ftates  (which,  of  all  other?,  are 
ufuallv  the  moll  tyrannical)  are  here  peculiarly  mild  ;  and  the  property  of 
the  fubjed  is  fecurely  guarded  againft  every  kind  of  violation.  A  harmony 
is  maintained  by  the  concurrence  of  their  mutual  felicity  ;  and  their  fumptu- 
ary  laws,  and  equal  divifion  of  their  fortunes  among  the  children,  feem  to 
enlure  its  continuance.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe  which  contains,  within 
the  fame  extent  of  region,  fo  many  independent  comrrionwealths,  and  fuch  a 
variety  of  different  governments,  as  are  all  collefted  together  in  this  remark¬ 
able  and  delightful  country  ;  and  yet,  with  fuch  vvifdom  was  the  Helvetic 
union  compofed,  and  fo  little  have  the  Swifs  of  late  years,  been  aduated  by  the 
fpirit  of  conquelt,  that  fince  the  firm  and  complete  eftablilhment  of  their 
general  confederacy,  they  have  fcarcely  ever  had  occafion  to  employ  arms 
againft  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  have  had  no  hoftile  commotions  among  them- 
felves  that  were  not  very  foon  happily  terminated. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  variety  of  cantons  that  conftitute  the 
Swifs  confederacy,  renders  it  difficult  to  give  a  precife  account  of  their  re¬ 
venues.  Thofe  cl  the  canton  of  Bern  are  faid  to  amount  annually  to  300,000 
crowns,  and  thofe  of  Zurich  to  100, oco;  the  other  cantons  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  and  manufadures.  Whatever  is  faved,  after  defraying  the 
neceffary  expences  of  government,  i?  laid  up  as  a  common  ftock  ;  and  it  has 
been  faid,  that  the  Swiffes  are  poffeffed  of  500,000k  fterling  in  the  Englifli 
•fund?,  befides  their  property  in  other  banks. 

The  revenues  avife,  1.  From  the  profits  of  the  demefne  lands:  2.  The 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  ail  the  lands  in  the  country  ;  3.  Cuftoms  and  duties 
on  merchandiie  ;  4.  The  revenues  arifing  from  the  fale  of  fait,  and  fome  ca- 
fual  taxes. 

Military  strength.]  The  internal  ftrength  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  militia,  confift6  of  13,400  men,  raifed  according  to  the 
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pcipillation  and  abilities  of  each.  The  oeconomy  and  wifdorrt  with  which 
this  force  is  railed  and  employed, are  truly  admirable,  as  are  the  arrangements 
which  are  made  by  the  general  diet, for  keeping  up  that  great  body  of  militia, 
from  which  foreign  Hates  and  princes  are  fupplied,  fo  as  to  benefit  the  Hate, 
without  any  prejudice  to  its  population.  Every  burgher,  peafant,  and  fub- 
jeft,  is  obliged  to  exercife  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  arms  ;  appear  on  the  Hated 
days  for  {hooting  at  the  mark;  furnifh  himfelf  with  proper  clothing,  accou¬ 
trements,  powder,  and  ball;  and  to  be  always  ready  for  the  defence  of  his 
country.  The  Swifs  engage  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes  and  Hates,  either 
merely  as  guards,  or  as  marching  regiments.  In  the  latter  cafes  the  govern¬ 
ment  permits  the  enliHing  volunteers,  though  only  for  fuch  Hates, as  they  are 
in  alliance  with,  or  with  whom  they  have  entered  into  a  previous  agreement 
on  that  article.  But  no  fubjeft  is  to  be  forced  into  foreign  fervice, or  even  to 
be  enlified.  without  the  concurrence  of  the  magiHracy. 

H  i  story. 3  The  prefent  Swiffes  and  Grifons,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  are  the  defeendents  of  the  ancient  Helvetii,  fubdued  by  Julius 
Csefar.  Their  mountainous,  uninviting  fituation,  formed  a  better  fecu- 
rity  for  their  liberties  than  their  forts  or  armies  ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe 
at  prefent.  They  continued  long  under  little  better  than  a  nominal 
fubjeftion  to  the  Burgundians  and  Germans,  till  about  the  year  1360, 
when  the  emperor  Albert  I.  treated  them  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  they 
petitioned  him  againH  the  cruelty  of  his  governors.  This  ferved  only  to 
double  the  hardihips  of  the  people  ;  and  one  of  Albert’s  AuHrian  gover¬ 
nors,  Grefler,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  tyranny,  fet  up  a  bat  upon  a  pole,  to 
which  he  ordered  the  natives  to  pay  as  much  refpedt  as  to  himfelf.  The 
famous  William  Tell,  being  obferved  to  pafs  frequently  without  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  the  hat,  and  being  an  excellent  markfman,  the  tyrant  condemned 
him  to  be  hanged,  unlefs  he  cleft  an  apple  upon  his  fon’s  head,  at  a  certain 
diHance,  with  an  arrow.  Tell  cleft  the  apple  ;  and  Grefler  afking  him  the 
meaning  of  another  arrow  he  faw  Huck  in  his  belt,  he  bluntly  anfwered,  that 
it  was  intended  to  his  (Grefler’s)  heart  if  he  had  killed  his  fon.  Tell  was 
condemned  to  prifon  upon  this  ;  but  making  bis  efcape  he  watched  the 
opportunity,  and  {hot  the  tyrant,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Helvetic  liberty. 

It  appears,  however,  that  before  this  event,  the  revolt  of  the  Swiffes  from 
the  AuHrian  tyranny  had  been  planned  by  fome  noble  patriots  among  them. 
Their  meafures  were  fo  juH,  and  their  courfe  fo  intrepid,  that  they  foon  ef- 
fedted  a  union  of  feveral  cantons. 

Zurich,  driven  by  opprefiion,  fought  firH  an  alliance  with  Lucerne,  Uri, 
Suiffe,  and  Underwald,  on  the  principles  of  mutual  defence  ;  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  fucceffes  of  their  arms  againH  Albert,  duke  of  AuHria,  infenfibly 
formed  the  grand  Helvetic  union.  They  firH  conquered  Glaris  and  Zug, 
and  admitted  them  to  an  equal  participation  of  their  rights.  Berne  united 
itfelf  in  i 3 5 3 »  Fribourgh  and  Soleiue  130  years  after;  Bafil and  Schaffhaufen 
in  1501  ;  and  Appenzel  in  1513  completed  the  confederacy,  which  repeat¬ 
edly  defeated  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Germany  :  till,  by  the  treaty 
of  Wellphaln  in  1648,  their  confederacy  was  declared  to  be  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Hate. 

Neufchatel,  fince  the  year  1 707,  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Prufiia,  but  the  inhabitants  are  free  to  ferve  any  prince  whatever,  and  by 
no- means  bound  to  take  an  aftive  part  in  his  wars.  The  king  hath  the 
I>ower  of  recruiting  among  them,  and  of  naming  a  governor,  but  the  reve- 
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nue  he  derives  is  not  above  50001.  yeatly,  great  part  of  which  is  laid  out  ortf 
the  roads  and  other  public  works  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  mill*' 
tary  char  after,  and  great  aftions  of  the  Swifs,  I  muft  refer  the  reader  to- 
the  hiftories  of  Europe. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  Switzerland  exhibited  a  pifture  of  rnduftry, 
of  competence,  and  of  happinefs.  A  general  content  that  pervaded  the  loweft 
ciaffes  and  a  love  for  the  conftitution,  manners,  and  laws  of  their  anceftors, 
checked  the  fpirit  of  innovation.  No  aliurements  of  public  (hews  relaxed  their 
virtue ;  no  incitements  of  luxury  inflamed  their  defires.  The  abfence  of 
commerce  deftroyed  the  means  of  corruption ;  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  extinguifhed  the  flames  of  that  religious  zeal  which  fu-llied  with 
barbatifm  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Swifs. 

In  the  years  1793  and  1794,  which  in  France  was  juflly  termed  the  reign 
of  terror,  Switzerland  wore  all  the  appearance  of  fplendor,  affluence,  and 
gaiety.  The  principal  towns  were  crowded  with  ftrangers  from  all  nations; 
as  this  country  was  then  the  only  one  upon  the  continent  left  open  for  the 
traniaftions  of  commerce,  the  negociations  of  peace,  and  the  afylum  of  fugi¬ 
tives.  But  it  was  only  an  apparent  ftate  of  profperity  and  happinefs,  the  ufual 
forerunner  of  mitery  and  diitrefs.  Revolutionary  principles  were  daily  gain¬ 
ing  ground  ;  and  the  views  of  the  democrats  were  conliderably  favoured  by 
the  thinking  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  entirely  abforbed  in  the  hurry  of 
commerce,  and  the  means  of  increafing  their  wealth. 

When  the  directory  thought  that  the  plans  which  they  carried  on  by  means 
of  their  emiffaries  in  Switzerland  were  ripe  for  execution,  they  made  feveral 
demands  upon  the  Swifs,  which,  they  knew,  would  not  be  complied  with. 
Thofe  demands,  the  juft  refufal  of  which,  occafioned  the  hoftilities  that  took 
place  between  the  two  nations  may  be  comprifed  in  the  four  following  : 

j  ft,  A  free  navigation  of  the  lake  Lugano. 

2d,  A  paffage  for  25.000  men  under  the  command  of  two  French  generals,, 
through  the  Vallais,  from  Bonaparte’s  army. 

^d,  the  difmiffion  of  Mr.  Wickham,  theEnglifh  envoy  in  Switzerland. 

4th,  The  redrefs  of  feveral  injuries  which  they  pretended  to  have  received 
from  the  Swifs. 

With  regard  to  the  two  firft  articles,  it  was  refolved  in  a  diet  at  Framfield, 
both  to  preierve  the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  lake  Lugano,  and  to  relift,  by 
force,  any  attempts  that  fhould  be  made  by  the  French  to  force  a  paffage 
through  the  Vallais.  A  meffage  was  at  the  fame  time  fent  from  the  Direc¬ 
tory  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  requiring  them  to  recall  all  the  Swifs  offi¬ 
cers-  who  had  been  baniflied  for  their  political  opinions,  and  the  removal  of 
ali  French  emigrants  from  Switzerland. 

The  Britffh  cabinet  being  informed  of  tbe  demand  that  was  made  by  tbtf 
French  Republic  fer  the  difmlffal  of  Mr.  Wickham  recalled  their  ambaffador. 
The  direftory  deprived  of  all  caufe  of  quarrel  on  this  head,  made  other  de¬ 
mands  dill  more  infulting  to  the  honour  and  feelings  of  a  free  people. 
Thefe  were,  requiring  the  Helvetic  confederacy  to  deprive  the  Swifs  officers 
of  the  orders  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Merit,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  Louis  XVI.  Although  the  demand  of  fupprefiing  this  order  was  the  molt 
degrading  which  could  have  been  required,  thole  men  who  were  invefted  with 
that  honour,  fearful  of  being  thought  hoftiie  to  the  tranquillity  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  immediately  rtfigned  it. 

Such  were  the  demands  made  upon  the  Helvetic  confederacy  by  the  rulers 
of  France,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  nations; 
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fcnd  altho’  thefe  may  appear  to  have  been  di&ated  by  Frendh  ambition  and 
Trench  avarice,  they  were  more  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  revolutionary 
clubs  in  Switzerland,  who  never  ceafed  to  harrafs  the  French  government,  and 
infinuate  the  groffeft  calumnies  againtt  the  rulers  of  their  own  country,  until 
they  carried  their  views  into  execution.. 

Anxious  to  prevent  hoftilities,  the  Swifs  made  another  attempt  to  bring  the 
French  to  reafonable  terms.  They  fent  deputies  to  treat  with  Mengaud,  the 
French  anibaffador.  Being  tired,  however,  with  repeated  infults,  they  fent 
orders  to  their  deputies  to  break  off  all  further  negotiations.  i  he  directory 
I  alarmed  at  thefe  warlike  appearances,  fent  general  Brune  to  command  their 
i  army  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  with  orders  to  conclude  an  armiftice  until  he  Ihould 
!  receive  a  fufficient  reinforcement.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  announced 
'  to  the  fenate  of  Berne  that  he  was  come  with  pacific  intentions  ;  and  entreat- 
:  «d  that  commiffaries  might  be  fent  to  him  in  order  to  lettle  their  differences. 
Perfons  properly  authorized  did  come,  and  at  the  requeft  of  Bruue  an  armiftice 
was  concluded  for  eight  days. 

The  plan  which  the  Jacobins  had  laid,  was  now  completed.  The  moment 
of  diforder  and  confufion  was  not  to  be  loft  by  the  deceitful  Brune.  On 
Friday  morning,  the  2d  of  March,  two  days  before  the  termination  .of  the 
armiftice,  he  attacked  the  town  cf  Fribourg;  and  after  a  bloody  engage- 
ment,  carried  it  by  affault.  The  Bernefe  now  took  the  field  to  the  number 
of  18,000  men,  and  notwithftar.ding  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  in  point  of 
numbers,  by  the  jun&ion  of  Schawenbourg  and  Brune,  they  refolved  to  filed 
the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country  and  their  liberty  :  the 
women  alfo,  imitating  the  example  of  the  ancient  Helvetians,  attended  in  the 
field,  and  fhared  with  their  hufbands  the  danger  of  the  day.  The  village  of 
Froubrun  was  the  ipot  where  the  aftion  begun.  There  the  armies  on  both 
fides  remained  under  arms  in  anxious  expectation  during  the  night  of  the  3d 
of  March.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  Bernefe  army  was  attacked  in 
various  points  :  whole  ranks  of  men  were  cut  down  by  the  overwhelming 
cavalry  and  irrefiftible  artillery  of  the  French.  Then  a  molt  moving  fpe&acle 
was  to  be  feen  :  a  number  of  women,  in  anguiih  and  uefpair,  threw  themfelves 
in  heaps  before  thefe  dreadful  engines,  in  hopes  of  Hopping  their  deftruftive 
progrefs  by  clinging  to  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  as  they  advanced.  But  their 
patriotic  zeal  was  of  no  avail ;  the  great  guns  made  their  way;  and  the  Swifs, 
after  fuftaining  nine  fucceflive  attacks  of  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  to  have  recourfe  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  They  left,  however  upon  the 
field  fufficient  proofs  of  their  valour  and  courage :  The  dead  bodies  of  400c 
of  the  enemy  dil'played  the  aftonifhing  deeds  of  the  Bernele  foldiers  ;  and  the 
mangled  limbs  of  150  women,  cru Hied  by  the  cannon,  the  heroilm  of  their 
wives. 

General  Schawenbourg  proceeded  dire&ly  towards  Berne.  The  confufion 
and  difmay  that  prevailed  in  that  city,  when  the  French  halted  under  its 
walls,  exceed  all  defeription.  Traitors  within,  the  enemy  at  the  gates, 
irrefolution  was  in  every  ftep  and  in  every  action:  a  number,  however, 
with  a  determination  to  hold  out,  haftened  to  the  ramparts ;  but  to  their 
utter  aftonifiiment  they  found  that  balls  of  an  improper  calliber  had  been 
provided  for  the  cannon.  Deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  principal  means 
of  defence,  they  retreated  towards  the  bridge,  which  they  defended  with 
the  greateft  obftinacy  :  but  their  ftrength  and  ammunition  were  at  length  ex- 
haufted  ;  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  forced  their  way  ;  the  ditch  was  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  the  Swils  ;  the  town  was  given  up  ;  three  leagues  round  Berne 
were  devoted  for  plunder  and rapine  ;  and  not  an  article  was  fullered  to  efcapc. 
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Thus,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  four  days,  this  brave  and  warlike  nation,  which 
had  maintained  its  independence  for  500  years,  was  entirely  crulhed  by  the 
irrefiftible  inroad  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
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Situation  and  Extent 


Miles. 


Degrees. 

Length  700")  ,  ^  f  to  and  3  Eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  jcoj  e  £36  and  44  North  latitude. 


Containing  150,763  fquare  miles,  with  69  inhabitants  to  each. 

■n  1  TT  is  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  Portugal  and  the  At* 

S,J  Jj_  ]antlc  Ocean;  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  Eaft ;  by 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from 
France  on  the  North  ;  and  by  the  ftrait  of  the  fea  at  Gibraltar  on  the 
South. 

It  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  diftricts,  befides  iGands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 
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Ancient  names  and  divisions.]  Spain  formerly  included  Fortugal,and 
was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Iberia,  and  Hefperia,  as  well  as 
Hifpania.  It  was,  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  wais  divided  into  Citerior 
and  Ulterior  ;  the  Citerior  contained  the  provinces  lying  north  of  the  river 
Ebro  ;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  was  the  largeft  part,  comprehended  all  that 
lay  beyond  that  river.  Innumerable  are  the  changes  that  it  afterwards  un¬ 
derwent  ;  but  there  is  no  country  of  whofe  ancient  hiftory,  at  lead  the  in¬ 
terior  part  of  it,  we  know  lefs  than  that  of  Spain. 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]  Excepting  during  the  equinoctial  rain®, 
the  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  ferene,  but  exceffively  hot  in  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  vaft  mountains  that  run  through 
Spain  are,  however,  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the  refreshing 
breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the  louthernmod  parts  ;  though  thofe  to¬ 
wards  the  north  and  northeafi.  are  in  the  winter  very  coid,  and  in  the  night 
make  a  traveller  fniver. 

Such  is  the  moidure  of  the  hills,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay,  and  to  the  louth  by  fnowy  mountains,  that  no  care  is  fufficient 
to  preftrve  their  fruits,  their  grain,  their  inftruments  of  iron,  from  mould, 
from  rot,  and  from  ruft.  Both  the  acetous,  and  the  putrid  fermentation  here 
make  a  rapid  progreis.  Bdidesthe  relaxing  humidity  of  the  climate,  the  com-  « 
moh  food  of  the  inhabitants  contributes  much  to  the  prevalence  of  mod  dif- 
eafes  which  affedl  the  principality  of  Audria.  Yet,  although  fubjedl  to  fuch 
a  variety  of  endemical  difeafes,  few  countries  can  produce  more  indances  of 
longevity  ;  many  live  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  fome  to  a  hundred  and  ten, 
and  others  much  longer.  The  fame  obfervation  may  he  extended  to  Gallicia, 
where,  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Juan  de  Poyo,  A.  D.  1724,  the  curate  adminif- 
tered  the  facrament  to  thirteen  perfons,  whofe  ages  together  made  one  thouf- 
and  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  younged  of  thefe  being  one  hundred 
and  ten,  and  the  olded  one  hundred  and  twenty  feven.  But  in  Villa  de  Fo- 
finanes,  one  Juan  de  Outeyro,  a  poor  labourer,  died  in  the  year  1726,  aged 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  years. 

The  foil  of  Spain  was  formerly  very  fruitful  in  corn,  but  the  natives 
have  lately  found  fome  fcarcity  of  it,  by  their  difufe  of  tillage,  through  their 
indolence  ;  the  caufes  of  which  I  fhall  explain  afterwards.  It  produces,  in 
many  places,  almoft  fpontaneoufly,  the  riched  and  mod  delicious  fruits  tliat 
are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Italy,  oranges, lemons, prunes, citrous. almonds, 
raifins  and  figs.  Here  wines,  elpecially  fack  and  (herry,  are  in  high  requeft. 
among  foreigners.  There  are,  in  the  didrkd  of  Malaga,  (according  to  Mr. 
Townfend,  thelated  traveller)  fourteen  thoufand  vine  preffes,  chiefly  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  the  rich  wines,  which,  if  whiteffrom  the  nature  of  the  country,  is 
called  mountain  ;  if  red,  from  the  colour  ‘vino  (into,  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  tent.  Good  mountain,  is  fold  from  thirteen  to  fixteen  pounds  th«' 
butt,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  gallons,  according  to  quality  and  age. 
It  is  reckoned  that  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thoufand'  vcffels  enter  this  port 
every  year,  of  which,  about  one  tenth  are  Spaniih,  and  the  exports  in  wine, 
fruit,  oil  and  filh,  are  computed  at  about  ^375,000  per  annum  ;  but  there 
have  been  times  when  it  has  been  conliderabiy  more. 

Spain  indeed  offers  to  the  traveller  large  tra&s  of  unpromiiing,  becaufe 
uncultivated  ground  ;  but  no  country  perhaps  maintains  fuch  a  number  of 
inhabitants,  who  neither  toil  nor  work  for  their  food,  fuch  are  the  gene¬ 
rous  qualities  of  its  foil.  Even  fugar  canes  thrive  in  Spain  ;  and  it  yields' 
faffron,  honey,  and  filk,  in  great  abundance.  A  late  writer,  Ultariz,  a 
Spaniard,  computes  the  number  of  fhepherds  in  Spain  to  b£  $0,000  }  and 
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has  given  us  a  mod  curious  detail  of  their  oeconomy,  their  changes  of  paf- 
ture  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  many  other  particulars  unknown  till 
lately,  to  the  public.  Thofe  Iheep  walks  afford  the  fineft  of  wool,  and  are 
a  treafure  in  themfelves.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  Spain  are  cloathed 
with  rich  trees,  fruits,  and  herbage,  to  the  tops  ;  and  Seville  oranges  ate 
noted  all  over  the  world.  No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  aro¬ 
matic  herbs,  which  renders  the  talte  of  their  kids  and  fheep  fo  exquifitely 
delicious.  The  kingdom  of  Murcia  abounds  fo  much  with  mulberry  trees, 
that  the  product  of  its  fi’.k  amounts  to  200,000l.  a  year.  Upon  the  whole 
few  countries  iD  the  world  owe  more  than  Spain  docs  to  nature,  and  lefs  to 
induftry.  , 

The  waters  (efpecially  thofe  that  are  medicinal)  of  Spain  are-little  known  ; 
but  many  falutiferous  fprings  are  found  in  Granada,  Seville,  and  Coidova. 
All  over  Spain,  the  waters  are  found  to  have  fuch  healing  qualities,  that  they 
are  outdone  by  thofe  of  no  country  in  Europe  ;  and  the  inclofing,  and  en¬ 
couraging  a  refort  to  them,  grow  every  day  more  and  more  in  vogue,  efpecial¬ 
ly  at  Alhamar  in  Granada. 

Mountains.]  It  is  next  to  impofiible  to  fpecify  thefe,  they  are  fo 
numerous;  the  chief,  and  the  higheft  are' the  Pyrenees,  near  200  miles 
in  length,  which  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  divide  Spain  from  France.  Over  thefe  mountains  there  are  only  five 
narrow  paffages  to  France,  and  the  road  over  the  pafs  that  feparates 
Rouffillon  from  Catalonia,  refle&s  great  honour  on  the  engineer  who 
planned  it.  It  formerly  required  the  ftrength  of  30  men  to  fupport,  and 
nearly  as  many  oxen  to  drag  up,  a  carriage,  which  four  hoifes  now  do  with 
cafe.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  (as  they  are  called)  are  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fouth  oi 
Cape  Finifterre.  No  Englilhman  ought  to  be  unacquainted  with  Mount 
Calpe,  now  called  the  Hill  of  Gibraltar,  and,  in  former  times,  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  the  other  Mount.  Abyla,  lying  oppofue  to  it  in 

Among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  Montferrat  is  particularly  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  curious  traveller;  one  of  the  moll  fingular  in  the  world, 
for  fituation,  fhape,  and  compofition.  It  ftands  in  a  vail  plain,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Barcelona,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  principality 
of  Catalonia.  It  is  called  by  the  Catalonians  Monte-ferrado,  or  Mount 
Scie,  words  which  fignify  a  cut,  or  fawed  mountain  ;  and  is  fo  called  from 
its  fingular  and  extraordinary  form  ;  for  it  is  fo  broken  and  divided,  and  fo 
crowned  with  an  infinite  number  of  fpiring  cones,  or  pine  heads,  that  it  has 
the  appearance,  at  a  diftant  view,  to  be  the  work  of  man  ;  but  upon  a  nearer 
approach,  to  be  evidently  the  produ&ion  of  the  God  of  nature.  It  is  a  fpot 
fo  admirably  adapted  for  retirement  and  contemplation,  that  it  has,  for 
many  ages,  been  inhabited  only  by  monks  and  hermits,  whole  firft  vow  is, 
never  to  forfake  it.  When  the  mountain  is  firft  feen  at  a  diftance,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  an  infinite  number  of  locks  cut  into  conical  forms,  and 
built  one  upon  another  to  a  prodigious  height,  or  like  a  pile  of  grotto  work, 
or  Gothic  fpires.  Upon  a  nearer  view,  each  cone  appears  of  ltfelf  a  moun¬ 
tain;  and  the  whole  compofes  an  enormous  mafs  about  14  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  the  Spaniards  compute  it  to  be  two  leagues  in  height*.  As  it 

is  like  no  other  mountain,  fo  it  ftands  quite  unconnected  with  any,  though 

not 


*  Mr  Swinburne  eftimates  Its  height  to  be  only  3300  feet,  and  obferves  that  the  arms  of 
the  convent  are  the  Virgin  Mary  fitting  at  the  foot  ot  a  rock  hal.  cut  throug  >y 
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rot  far  diftant  from  fome  that  are  very  lofty.  A  convent  is  erefted  on  the 
mountain,  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Montferrat,  to  which  pilgrims  refort 
from  the  fartheft  parts  of  Europe.  All  the  poor  who  come  here  are  fed  gra¬ 
tis  for  three  days,  and  ail  the  fick  received  into  the  hofpital.  Sometimes,  on 
particular  feftivals,  feven  thoufand  perfons  arrive  in  one  day  ;  but  people  of 
condition  pay  a  realonable  price  for  what  they  eat.  On  different  parts  of 
the  mountain  are  a  number  of  hermitages,  all  of  which  have  their  little  cha¬ 
pels,  ornaments  for  faying  mafs,  water  cifttrns,  and  moft  of  them  little  gar¬ 
dens.  The  inhabitant  of  one  of  thefe  hermitages,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Benito,  has  the  privilege  of  making  an  annual  entertainment  on  a  certain  day, 
on  which  day  all  the  other  hermits  are  invited,  when  they  receive  the 
facrament  from  the  hands  of  the  mountain  vicar  ;  and  after  divine  fervice 
dine  together.  They  meet  alfo  at  this  hermitage,  on  the  days  of  the  faints 
to  which  their  feveral  hermitages  are  dedicated,  to  fay  mafs,  and  commune 
■with  each  other  ;  but  at  either  times  live  in  a  very  folitary  and  reclufe 
manner,  perform  various  penances,  and  adhere  to  very  rigid  rules  of  abfti- 
nence,  nor  do  they  ever  eat  fklh.  Nor  are  they  allowed  to  keep  within  their 
walls  either  dog,  cat,  bird,  or  any  living  thing,  left  their  attention  Ihould 
be  withdrawn  from  heavenly  to  earthly  affections.  The  number  of  profeffed 
monks  there,  is  76,  of  lay  brothers  28,  and  of  iinging  boys  25,  befides  phy- 
fician,  furgeon,  and  fervants.  Mr.  Thickneffe,  who  has  publilhed  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  this  extraordinary  mountain,  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  hermits,  that  he  often  faw  from  his  habitation,  the  iflands  of  Minorca, 
Majorca,  and  Yvica,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia. 

Rivers,  and  lakes.]  Thefe  are  the  Duerio,  formerly  Durius,  which 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Oporto  in  Portugal  ;  the  Tajo  or  Ta¬ 
gus,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Lifbon  ;  the  Guadiana  falls  into 
the  fame  ocean  near  Cape  Finifterre  ;  as  does  the  Guadalquiver,  now  Turio, 
at  St.  Lucar;  and  the  Ebro,  the  ancient  Iberus,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
fea  below  Tortola. 

The  river  Tinto,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  extraordinary,  rifes  fn 
Sierra  Morena,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Huelva,  hav¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Tinto  given  it  from  the  tinge  of  its  waters,  which  are  as  yel¬ 
low  as  a  topaz,  hardening  the  fand,  and  petrifying  it  in  a  moft  furpriflng 
manner.  If  a  ftone  happens  to  fall  in,  and  reft  upon  another,  they  both  be¬ 
come  in  a  year’s  time  perfectly  united  and  conglutinated — This  rive-r 
withers  all  the  plants  on  its  banks,  as  we'd  as  the  roots  of  trees,  which  it  dies 
of  the  fame  hue  as  its  waters.  No  kind  of  verdure  will  come  up  where  it 
reaches,  nor  any  filh  live  in  its  ftream.  It  kills  worms  in  cattle  when  given 
them  to  drink  ;  but  in  general  no  animals  will  drink  out  of  this  river,  except- 
ing  goats,  whofe  flelh  neverthelefs  has  an  excellent  llavour.  Thefe  Angular 
properties  continue  till  other  rivulets  run  into  it,  and  alter  its  nature  ;  for 
when  it  paffes  by  Niebla,  it  is  not  different  from  other  rivers,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  fea  fix  leagues  lower  down. 

Several  lakes  in  Spain,  paiticularlv  that  of  Beneventa,  abound  with  fillies, 
paiticularly  excellent  trout.  The  water  of  a  lake  near  Antiquera  is  made  in¬ 
to  fait  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Bays  ]  The  chief  bays  are  thofc  of  Bifcay,  Ferrol,  Corunna  (commonly 
called  the  Groyne,)  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Altea, 
Valencia,  Rofes,  Majorca  in  that  ifland,  and  the  harbour  of  port  Mahon,  in 
idle  ifland  of  Minorca.  The  flrait  of  Gibraltar  divides  Europe  from  Africa. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Spain  abounds  in  both,  and  in  as  great  variety, 
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and  of  the  fame  kinds,  as  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Cornelian,  agate, 
loadftones,  jacinths,  turquois  tlones,  quickfilver,  copper,  lead,  fulphur,  alum, 
calamine,  cryftal,  marbles  of  feveral  kinds,  porphyry,  the  fineft:  jafper,  and 
even  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  amethyfts,  are  found  here.  The  Spanifh  iron, 
next  to  that  of  Damafeus,  furnithes  the  beft  arms  in  the  world  ;  and,  in 
former  times,  brought  in  a  vail  revenue  to  the  crown  ;  the  art  of  working  it 
being  here  in  great  perfection. —  Even  to  this  day,  Spanifh  gun  barrels,  and 
fwords  of  Toledo,  are  highly  valued.  Amongft  the  ancients,  Spain  was 
celebrated  for  gold  and  filver  mines  ;  and  filver  was  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
Strabo,  who  was  contemporary  with  Auguflus  Casfar,  informs  us,  that  when 
the  Carthaginians  took  poffeffion  of  Spain,  their  domeftic  and  agricultural 
uter.fils  were  of  that  metal.  Thefe  mines  have  now  disappeared  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  by  their  being  exhaufted,  or  through  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in 
not  working  them,  we  cannot  fay  ;  though  the  latter  caufe  feems  to  be  the 
moll  probable. 

Animal  productions?  The  Spanifh  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  An- 

by  sea  and  land.  5  dalufia,  are  thought  to  be  the  handfomeft  of 
any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  fleet  and  ferviceable.  The  king 
does  all  be  caq  to  monopolife  the  fineft  breeds  for  his  own  ftables  and  fervice. 
Spain  furnifhes  likewife  mules  and  black  cattle  ;  and  their  wild  bulls  have  fo 
much  ferocity,  that  their  bull  feails  were  the  moft  magnificent  fpe&acle 
the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit,  nor  are  they  now  difufed.  Wolves  are 
the  chief  beads  of  prey  that  difturb  Spain,  which  is  well  ftored  with  all 
the  game  and  wild  fowl  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  countries  al¬ 
ready  deferibed.  The  Spanifh  feas  afford  excellent  fiih  of  all  kinds,  efpeci¬ 
ally  anchovies,  which  are  here  cured  in  great  perfection.  This  country  is 
much  infefted  with  locufts ;  and  Mr.  Dillon  obferves,  that  in  1754,  La  Man- 
«ha  was  covered  with  them,  and  the  horrours  of  famine  affailed  the  fruitful 
provinces  of  Andalufia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  They  have  fometimes  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  air  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  darken  the  fky  ;  the  clear  atmofphere  of 
Spain  has  become  gloomy  ;  and  the  fineft  fummer  day  in  Eftremadura,  been 
rendered  more  difmal  than  the  winter  of  Holland.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling 
is  fo  delicate,  that  they  can  difeover  a  corn  fidd,  or  a  garden,  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  and  which  they  will  ravage  almoftin  a  inftant,  Mr.  Dillon  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  country  people  by  timely  attention  and  obfervation,  might 
deftroy  the  eggs  of  thefe  formidable  infeCts,  and  thereby  totally  extirpate 
them. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners, o  Spain,  formerly  the  mod 
customs,  diversions,  and  dress.  y  populous  kingdom  in 
Europe,  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  great 
drains  of  people  feni  to  America,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  natives, 
who  are  at  no  pains  to  raife  food  for  their  families.  Another  caufe  may  he 
afligned,  and  that  is,  the  vafl  number  of  ecclefiaftics,  of  both  fexes,  who  lead 
a  life  of  celibacy.  Some  writers  have  given  feveral  other  caufes,  fuch  as  their 
wars  with  the  Moors,  and  the  final  expulfion  of  that  people.  The  prefent 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  have  been  computed  by  Feyjoo,  a  Spanifh  wri¬ 
ter,  to  amount  to  ^yo^oo,  fo  that  England  is  three  times  as  populous  as 
Spain,  confidering  its  extent. 

The  perfons  of  the  Spaniards  are  generally  tall,  efpecially  the  Caftilians ; 
their  hair  and  complexions  fwarthy,  but  their  countenances  are  vety  ex- 
preffive.  The  court  of  Madrid  has  of  late  been  at  great  pains  to  clear  their 
upper  lips  of  muftachoes,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the  French  drefs,  in- 
fiead  of  their  black  cloaks,  their  ftiort  jerkin,  ftrait  breeches,  and  Ior.g  Toledo 

fwords 


'{Words,  which  drefs  is  now'chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  ranks.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  before  the  accefiiofi  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  their  throne,  affedted 
that  antiquated  drefs,  in  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  French  ;  and  the  go¬ 
vernment,  probably,  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  abolifhing  it  quite,  as  the 
fame  fpirit  is  far  from  being  extinguifhed.  An  old  Caftilian,  or  Spaniard, 
who  fees  none  above  him,  thinks  himfelf  the  moft  important  being  in  nature  ; 
and  the  fame  pride  is  commonly  communicated  to  his  defeendants.  This 
is  the  true  reafon  why  many  of  them  are  fo  fond  of  removing  to  America, 
where  they  can  retain  all  their  native  importance,  without  the  danger  of 
feeing  a  ftiperior. 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  pride  is,  it  is  produdiive  of  the  moll  exalted 
qualities.  It  infpires  the  nation  with  generous,  humane,  and  vlrtuous'fenti- 
ments ;  it  being  feldom  found  that  a  Spanifh  nobleman,  gentleman,  or  even 
trader,  is  guilty  of  a  mean  adtion.  During  the  moll  embittered  wars  they 
have  had  with  England  for  near  70  years  paft,  we  know  of  no  irtftance  of 
their  taking  advantage  (as  they  might  eafily  have  done)  of  confifcating  the 
Britifh  property  on  board  their  galleons  and  Plate  fleet,  which  was  equally 
fecure  in  time  of  war  as  peace.  This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  Philip  V, 
was  often  needy,  and  his  mtnifters  were  far  from  being  fcrupulous  of  break¬ 
ing  their  good  faith  with  Great  Britain. 

By  the  bell  and  mod  credible  accounts  of  the  late  wars,  it  appears  that 
the  Spaniards  in  America  gave  the  moft  humane  and  noble  relief  to  all  Britifh 
fubjefts  who  were  in  diftrefs,  and  fell  into  their  hands,  not  only  by  fupplying 
them  wfth  neceffaries,  but  money  ;  and  treating  them  in  the  molt  hofpitable 
manner  while  they  remained  among  them. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  the  Spanifh 
nobility,  gentry,  and  trader?,  and  their  government,  which  is  to  be  put  on 
the  fame  footing  with  the  lower  ranks  of  Spaniards,  who  are  as  mean  and 
rapacious  as  thofe  of  any  other  country.  The  kings  of  Spain  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  have  feldom  ventured  to  employ  native  Spaniards  of  great  fami¬ 
lies  as  their  minillers.  Thefe  are  generally  French  or  Italians,  but  moft 
commonly  the  latter,  who  rife  into  power  by  the  moft  infamous  arts,  and  of 

late  times  from  the  moft  abjedl  flations. - Hence  it  is  that  the  French 

kings  of  Spain,  fince  their  firil  acceffion  to  that  monarchy  have  been  but 
very  indifferently  ferved  in  the  cabinet.  Alberoni,  who  had  the  greateft 
genius  among  them  embroiled  his  mafter  with  all  Europe,  till  he  was  driven 
into  exile  and  difgrace;  and  Grimaldi,  the  laft  of  their  Italian  minifters, 
hazarded  a  rebellion  in  the  capital,  by  his  oppreflive  and  unpopular  mea- 
fures. 

The  common  people  who  live  on  the  coafts,  partake  of  all  the  bad  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  nations.  They  are  an  affemblage  of  Jews, 
French,  Ruffians,  Irifh  adventurers,  and  Englifh  fmugglers ;  who  being  un¬ 
able  to  live  in  their  own  country,  mingle  with  the  Spaniards. — In  time  of 
war,  they  follow  privateering  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  when  peace  returns, 
they  engage  w  all  illicit  pradlices,  and  often  enter  into  the  Irifh  and  Walloon 
guards  in  the  Spanifh  fervice.  Thefe  are  about  40,00c  gypfies,  and  who, 
befides  theit  fortune  telling,  are  inn  keepers  in  the  fmall  towns  and  villages. 
T.  he  charadler  of  the  Spaniards,  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Swinburne  after  his 
late  travels  through  the  country  :  “  The  Catalians  appear  to  be  the  moft 
active  ttirring  fetofmqn,  the  beft  calculated  for  bufinefs,  travelling  and  ma- 
nufaftures.  The  Valencians,  a  more  fullen  fedate  race,  better  adapted  to  the 
occupations  of  hufbandmen,  lefs  eager  to  change  place,  and  of  a  much  more 
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timid,  fufpicious  call  of  mind  than  the  former.  The  Andalufiana  feem  tobs 
the  greateft  talkers  and  rhodomontadors  of  Spain.  The  Caftilians  have  a 
manly  franknefs,  and  lefs  appearance  of  cunning  and  deceit.  The  New  Caf¬ 
tilians  are  perhaps  the  leaft  induftrious  of  the  whole  nation  ;  the  Old  Cafti¬ 
lians  are  laborious,  and  retain  more  of  ancient  fimplicity  of  manner  ;  both 
are  of  a  firm,  determined  fpirit.  The  Arragonefe  are  a  mixture  of  the 
Caftilian  and  Catalan,  rather  inclining  to  the  former.  The  Bifcayners  are 
acute  and  diligent,  fiery  and  impatient  of  control,  more  refembling  a  colony 
of  republicans  than  a  province  of  an  abfolute  monarchy ;  and  the  Galicians 
are  a  plodding  pains-taking  race  of  mortals,  that  roam  over  Spain  in  fearch 
of  an  hardly  earned  fubfiftence.” 

The  beauty  of  the  Spanifh  ladies  reigns  moftly  in  their  novels  and  ro¬ 
mances  ;  for  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Spain  produces  as  fine 
women  as  any  country  in  the  world,  yet  beauty  is  far  from  forming  their 
general  charafter.  In  their  perfons,  they  are  commonly  fmall  and  {lender  j 
but  they  are  faid  to  employ  vaft  art  in  fupplying  the  defedls  of  nature. — If 
we  arc  to  hazard  a  conjedure,  we  might  reafonably  fuppofe  that  thofe  ar¬ 
tifices  rather  diminifh  than  increafe  their  beauty,  especially  when  they  arc 
turned  of  25.  Their  indifcriminate  ufe  of  paint,  not  only  upon  their  faces, 
but  their  necks,  arms,  and  hands,  undoubtedly  disfigures  their  complexions 
and  ftmvels  their  {kin.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  univerfally  allowed,  that  they 
have  great  wit  and  vivacity. 

After  all  I  have  faid,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vaft  pains  taken  by 
the  government  of  Spain,  may  at  laft  eradicate  thofe  cuftoms  and  habits 
among  the  Spaniards  that  feem  fo  ridiculous  to  foreigners.  They  are  uni¬ 
verfally  known  to  have  refined  notions  and  excellent  fenfe;  and  this,  if  im¬ 
proved  by  ftuay  and  travelling,  which  they  now  ftand  in  great  need  of,  would 
render  them  fuperior  to  the  French  themfelves.  Their  flow,  deliberate  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding,  either  in  council  or  war,  has  of  late  years  worn  off  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  during  the  two  laft  wars,  they  were  found  to  be  as  quick 
both  in  refolving  and  executing,  if  not  more  fo  than  their  enemies.  Their 
fecrecy,  conflancy,  and  patience,  have  always  been  deemed  exemplary  ;  and 
in  feveral  of  their  provinces,  particularly  Galicia,  Granada,  and  Andalufia, 
the  common  people  have,  for  fomc  time,  affiduoufly  applied  themfelves  to 
agriculture  and  labour. 

Among  the  many  good  qualities  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards,  their  fobriety 
in  eating  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  frequently  breakfalt  as  well  as 
fup,  in  bed ;  their  breakfaft  is  ufually  chocolate,  tea  being  very  feldom 
drunk.  Their  dinner  is  generally  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and  bacon, greens, 
&c.  all  boiled  together.  They  live  much  upon  garlick,  chives,  fallad,  and 
radifties  ;  which,  according  to  one  of  their  proverbs,  are  food  for  a  gentleman. 
The  men  drink  very  little  wine :  and  the  women  ufe  water  or  chocolate.. 
Both  fexes  ufually  fleep  after  dinner,  and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  common  pra&ice  in  warm  countries,  fuch  as  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where,  generally  fpeaking,  the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  moftly  in  the  habit  of  rifing  much  earlier  than  in  England.  .  The 
human  body  cannot  furnilh  fpirits  fufficient  to  refill  the  effecls  of  the  violent 
beat,  through  the  whole  day,  without  fome  fuch  refreftiment ;  it  is  therefore 
the  univetfal  practice  to  go  to  fleep  for  fome  houvs  after  dinner,  which  in 
thofe  countries  is  over  early,  and  this  time  of  repofe,  which  lafts  for  two  or 
three  hours,  is  in  Spain  called  the  Siejla ,  and  in  Portugal  the  Sejla.  Dancing 
is  fo  much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  you  may  fee  a  grandmother, 
mother,  and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country- dance.  Many  of  their  thea¬ 
trical 
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trical  exhibitions  are  infipid  and  ridiculous  bombaft.  The  prompter’s  head 
fometimes  appears  through  a  trap  door  above  the  level  of  the  ftage,  and  he 
reads  the  play  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  audience.  Gallantry  is  a, 
ruling  palfion  in  Spain.  Jealoufy,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  has  flept  in  peace.  The  nightly  mufical  ferenades  of  miftrefies  by  their 
lovers  are  Hill  in  ufe.  The  fights  of  the  cavaliers,  or  bull  feafts,  are  almofl 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  make  a  capital  figure  in  painting  the  genius  and 
manners  of  the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  occafions,  young  gentlemen  have  an 
opportunity  of  fhewing  their  courage  and  activity  before  their  miftrefies  ; 
and  the  valour  of  the  cavalier  is  proclaimed,  honoured,  and  rewarded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  and  fiercenefs  of  the  bulls  he  lias  killed  in  thefe  en¬ 
counters.  Great  pains  are  ufed  in  fettling  the  form  and  weapons  of  the 
combat,  fo  as  to  give  a  relief  to  the  gallantry  of  the  cavalier.  The  diverfion 
itfelf,  which  is  attended  with  circumftances  of  great  barbarity,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  of  Moorilh  original,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  when  upon  good 
terms  with  that  nation,  partly  through  complaifance,  and  partly  through 
rival  fhip. 

There  is  not  a  town  in  Spain  but  what  has  a  large  fquare  for  the  purpofe 
of  exhibiting  bullfights;  and  it  is  faid  that  even  the  pooreft  inhabitants  of 
the  fmalleft  villages  will  often  club  together  in  order  to  procure  a  cow  or  an 
ox,  add  fight  them,  riding  upon  afles  for  want  of  horfes. 

Religion. 3  The  horrors  of  the  Romifii  religion,  the  only  one  tolerated 
in  Spain,  are  now  greatly  leflened  there,  by  moderating  the  penalties  of  the 
inquifition,  a  tribunal  difgraceful  to  human  nature  ;  but  though  difufed,  it  is 
not  abrogated  ;  only  the  ecclefiafticks  and  their  officers  can  carry  no  fentencc 
into  execution  without  the  royal  authority :  it  is  ftill  in  force  againlt  the 
Moorilh  and  Jewifti  pretended  converts.  The  Spaniards  embrace  and  prac- 
tife  the  Roman  catholic  religion  with  all  its  abfurdities  ;  and  in  this  they 
have  been  fo  fteady,  that  their  king  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  epithet  of  Mojl 
Catholic.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  burning  zeal  which  diftinguiftied 
their  anceftors  above  the  reft  of  the  Catholic  world  hath  loft  much  of  its 
aftivity,  and  feems  nearly  extinguifhed,  and  the  power  of  the  clergy  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  years.  A  royal  edift  has  alfo  been  iflued  to  prevent 
the  admiffion  of  noviciates  into  the  different  convents,  without  fpecial  per- 
miffion,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  reduce  the  monaftic  orders.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  now,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  54,000  friars,  34,000 
nuns,  and  20,000  fecular  clergy,  but  as  little  true  moral  religion  as  in  any 
country  under  heaven. 

In  Catalonia,  the  confidence  of  the  people  on  the  intercefiion  of  faints  has 
at  all  periods  been  a  fource  of  confolation  to  them,  but  upon  fome  occafions 
has  betrayed  them  into  mifehief.  .  Every  company  of  artifans,  and  every  fhip 
that  fails,  is  under  the  immediate  protection  of  fome  patron.  Befides  folio 
volumes,  which  teftify  the  innumerable  miracles  performed  by  our  lady  in 
Montferrat,  every  fubordinate  fhrine  is  loaded  with  votive  tablets.  This  has 
been  the  parent  ofprefumption,  and  among  the  merchants  has  brought  many 
families  to  want.  The  companies  of  infuiance  in  the  laft  war,  having  each 
of  them' its  favourite  faint,  fuch  as  San  Ramon  de  Penaforte,  la  Virgen  de 
la  Merced,  and  others,  affociatedin  form  by  the  articles  of  partnerfhip,  and 
named  in  every  policy  of  infurance,  and  having  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  ex- 
aftnefs  allotted  to  them  their  correfpondent  dividend,  the  fame  as  to  any 
other  partner,  they  concluded  that  with  fuch  powerful  afiociates  it  was  not 
polfible  for  them  to  fuffer  lofs.  Under  this  perfuafion  they  ventured  about 
the  year  1779  to  infure  the  French  Weft  Indiamen  at  fifty  per  cent,  when 
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the  Englifii  and  Dutch  had  refufed  to  do  it  at  any  premium,  and  indeed, 
when  moil  of  the  {hips  were  already  in  the  Englifh  ports.  By  this  fatal 
broke,  all  the  infuring  companies,  except  two,  were  ruined  ;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  this  misfortune,  this  fuperftition  remains  in  force. 

Archbishoprics  and  b  ishoprics.]  In  Spain  there  are  eight  archbi- 
fhoprics,  and  forty  fix  bifhoprics.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo  is  ftyled  the 
Primate  of  Spain  ;  he  is  great  chancellor  of  Caftile,  and  hath  a  revenue  of 
JOCjOOol.  fterling  per  annum  ;  but  the  Spanifii  court  hath  now  many  ways 
of  lefiening  the  revenues  of  the  church,  a3  by  penfions,  donations  to  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  and  premiums  to  the  focieties  of  agriculture.  The  archbiftiopric 
pays  annually  15,000  ducats  to  tbe  monks  of  the  Efcurial,  befides  other 
penfions,  at  it  is  afferted,  that  there  is  not  a  biftiopric  in  Spain  but  hath 
fomebody  or  other  quartered  upon  it,  and  the  fecond  rate  benefices  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  tbe  fame  predicament.  Out  of  the  rich  canonries  and  pre¬ 
bends  are  taken  the  penfions  of  the  new  order  of  knights  of  Carlos  Ter- 
cero.  The  riches  of  the  Spanifh  churches  and  convents  are  the  unvarying 
objects  of  admiration  to  all  travellers  as  well  as  natives :  but  there  is  a  fame- 
neis  in  them  all,  excepting  that  they  differ  in  the  degrees  of  treafure  and 
jewels  they  contain. 

Language,  j  The  ground- work  of  the  Spanifii  language,  like  that  of 
the  Italian,  is  Latin ;  and  it  might  be  called  a  ballard  Latin,  were  it  not 
for  the  terminations,  and  the  exotic  words  introduced  into  it  by  the  Moors 
and  Goths,  efpecially  tbe  former.  It  is  at  prefent  a  moft  majeftic  and  ex- 
preffive  language  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  foreigners  who  underhand  it 
the  beft,  prize  it  the  moft.  It  makes  but  a  poor  figure  even  in  the  beft 
tranflators  ;  and  Cervantes  fpeaks  almoft  as  awkward  Englifh,  as  Shake- 
fpear  does  French.  It  may,  however,  be  conitdered  as  a  ftandard  tongue, 
having  nearly  retained  its  purity  for  upwards  of  200  years.  LheirPater- 
liofter  runs  thus  :  Padre  nuejlro,  qui  ejlas  en  le  cielo,  fancllficadio  fe  ul  tu  nom- 
bre  ;  venga  a  nos  el  tu  reyjio ;  hagafe  ta  voluntad,  ajfi  en  la  tierra  como  en  el 
cielo  ;  e! pan  nuejlro  de  cada  dla  da  nos  le  oy  ;  y  perdona  nos  nvejlras  deudas  aJJ] 
como  nos  otros  perdonamos  a  nuejlros  dcudores  ;  no  nos  dexes  cair  en  la  tentacion, 
mas  libra  nos  de  malo porque  tao  es  le  reyno  ;  y  la  potencla  ;  y  la  gloria  per  las. 
Jiglos.  Amen, 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Spain  has  not  produced  learned  men 
in  proportion  to  the  excellent  capacities  of  its  natives.  This  defeft  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  owing  to  their  indolence  and  bigotry,  which  prevent^ 
them  from  making  that  progrefs  in  the  polite  arts  which  they  otherwise 
would  ;  but  the  greateft  impediment  to  literature  in  Spain,  is  the  defpotid 
nature  of  its  government.  Several  old  fathers  of  the  church  were  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  learning  owes  a  great  deal  to  lfidore,  bifhop  of  Seville,  and  car* 
dinal  Ximenes.  Spain  has  likewife  produced  fome  excellent  phyficians. 
Such  was  the  gloom  of  the  Auftriau  government,  that  took  place  with  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  that  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,  born  at  Madrid,  in  1549,  lifted  in  a  ftation  little  fuperior  to  that  of  a 
common  foldier,  and  died  negleded  after  fighting  bravely  for  his  country  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  loft  his  left  hand.  His  fatir.e.  upon 
knight  errantry,  in  his  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  did  as  much  fervice  to 
his  country  by  curing  them  of  that  ridiculous  fpirit,  as  it  now,  dees  honour 
to  his  own  memory.  He  was  in  prifon  for  debt,  when  he  compofed  the 
firft  part  of  his  hiftory,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  moral  and 
humourous  fatirifts.  .  . 

The  vifions  of  Quevedo,  and  fome  other  of  his  humourous  and  fatirical 
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pieces,  having  been  tranflated  Into  the  Englifh  language,  have  rendered 
that  author  well  known  In  this  country.  He  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  1570,  and  was  one  of  the  belt  writers  of  his  age,  excelling  equally  in 
verfe  and  in  profe.  Befides  his  merit  ^s  a  poet,  he  was  well  verfed  in  the 
oriental  languages,  and  poffefled  great  erudition.  His  works  are  comprised 
in  three  volumes,  4to.  two  of  which  confift  of  poetry,  and  the  third  of 
pieces  in  profe.  As  a  poet  he  excelled  both  in  the  ferious  and  burlefque  ftyle, 
and  was  happy  in  a  turn  of  humour  fitnilar  to  that  which  we  admire  in  Butler 
and  Swift. 

Poetry  was  cultivated  in  Spain  at  an  early  period.  After  the  Saracens 
had  fettled  themfelves  in  this  kingdom,  they  introduced  into  it  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  and  literature  ;  and  the  oriental  ftyle  of  poetry  very  ge¬ 
nerally  prevailed.  Before  this  period,  the  Spaniards  had  addidted  them¬ 
felves  much  to  Roman  literature  ;  but  Alvara  of  Cordova  complains,  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Spaniards  had  fo  totally  forgotten  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
given  the  preference  to  Arabic,  that  it  was  difficult  even  amongft  a  thoufand 
people,  to  find  one  who  could  write  a  Latin  letter. — The  attachment  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  to  oriental  literature  was  then  fo 
great,  that  they  could  write  Arabic  with  remarkable  purity,  and  compofe 
verfes  with  as  much  fluency  and  elegance  as  the  Arabians  themfelves. 
About  this  time  the  Spanifh  Jews  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  literature, 
which  was  promoted  by  mafters  from  Babylon,  where  they  had  academies  fup- 
ported  by  themfelves.  In  the  year  967  Rabbi  Mofes,  3nd  his  fon  Rabbi 
Enoch,  having  been  taken  by  pirates,  were  fold  as  flaves  at  Cordova,  and  re¬ 
deemed  by  their  brethren,  who  eftabJifhed  a  fchool  in  that  city,  of  which 
Rabbi  MoCes  was  appointed  the  head  ;  that  learned  Jew  was,  however,  de- 
firous  of  returning  back  to  his  own  countr  y  ;  but  the  Moorifli  king  of  Cor¬ 
dova  would  not  give  his  confent,  rejoicing  .that  his  Hebrew  fubjedts  had  maf¬ 
ters  of  their  own  religion  at  home,  without  vheing  under  the  neceflity  of  recei¬ 
ving  them  from  a  foreign  univerfity,  and  every  indulgence  was  granted  them 
with  refpeft  to  their  worfhip.  In  1039  Rabbi  Ezechias  was  put  to  death  at 
Babylon,  and  the  college  over  which  he  had  presided  was  transferred  to  Cor¬ 
dova,  from  whence  a  number  of  Hebrew  poets  ifiued  forth,  who  have  been 
noticed  by  various  learned  writers.  The  Spanifhjews  bad  alfo  flcurifhing  fchools 
at  Seville,  Granada,  and  Toledo,  and  from  hence  ar  ofe  the  numerous  Hub 
rew  proverbs,  and  modes  of  fpeech,that  have  crept  into  the  Caftilian  language, 
and  torm  a  confpicuous  part  of  its  phrafeology.  To  ifiefe  Jews  the  Spanifh 
language  is  indebted  for  a  curious  verfion  of  the  Hebrev'  books  of  the  Old 
Tdtament,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Ferrara,  1 53'^,  in  a  Gothic  Spa¬ 
nifh  letter. 

The  Spanifh  writers  alfo  boaft  of  their  Troubadour*  as  high  as  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Provencal  and  Galician  dialects  being 
then  very  prevalent.  The  marquis  of.  Villena,  who  died  in  v'434»  was  the 
author  of  that  famous  work  the  Arte  Je  la  Gaye  Scievcia ,.  wench  compre¬ 
hends  a  fyilem  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  oratory,  befides  defcril  ing  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Troubadours  at  their  public  exhibitions. — Tu  at  noble¬ 
man  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  tranflation  of  the  Ain  eld  of  Virgil  into 
Spanifh  verfe.  Juan  de  Mena,  of  Cordova,  was  alfo  much  celebrated  as  a 
poet  in  his  own  time  ;  his  poems  have  paffed  through  a  variety  of  ed.  '-ions, 
the  firft  of  which  was  printed  at  Saragofla  in  1515.  Juan  de  la  i  nciu 
'was  alio  a  poet  of  confiderable  merit:  he  tranflateU  fome  of  the  X.e'tin 
poems  into  Spanifh,  and  publifhed  a  piece  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  oth. er 
works  which  were  printed,  at  Saragofla  in  151 6.-  Bofoau,  Ercilla,  V illegal  • 
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and  other  Spanifh  poets  alfo  obtained  great  reputation  in  their  own  country. 
But  the  mod  diftinguifhed  dramatic  poet  of  this  nation  was  Lopez,  de  Vega, 
who  was  contemporary  with  our  Shakefpeare.  He  poffefled  an  imagination 
aftonifhingly  fertile,  and  wrote  with  great  facility  ;  but  in  his  dramatic- 
works  he  difregarded  the  unities,  and  adapted  bis  works  more  to  the  tafte  of 
the  age,  than  to  the  rules  of  criticifm.  His  lyric  compofitions,  and  fugitive 
pieces,  with  his  profe  effays  from  a  colleftion  of  fifty  volumes,  befides  his 
dramatic  works,  which  make  twenty  fix  volumes  more  ;  exclufive  of  four 
hundred  fcriptural  dramatic  pieces,  called  in  Spain  ditto  Sdcramentales.  Cal¬ 
deron  was  alfo  a  dramatic  writer  of  confiderable  note,  but  many  of  his  plays 
are  very  licentious  in  their  tendency. 

Toftatus,  a  divine,  the  moll  voluminous  perhaps  that  ever  wrote,  was  a 
Spaniard  ;  but  his  works  have  been  long  diftinguifhed  only  by  their  bulk. 
Herrera,  and  fome  other  hiftorians,  particularly  De  Solis,  have  fhewn 
great  abilities  in  hiftory,  by  inveftigating  the  antiquities  of  America,  and 
writing  the  hiftory  of  its  conqueft  by  their  countrymen. — Among  the  wri¬ 
ters  who  have  lately  appeared  in  Spain,  Father  Feyjoo  has  been  one  of  the 
mod  diftinguifhed.  His  performances  difplay  great  ingenuity,  very  ex- 
tenfive  reading,  and  uncommon  liberality  of  fentiment,  efpecially  when  his 
fituation  and  country  are  confidered.  Many  of  his  pieces  have  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  Don  Francifco, 
Perez  Bayer,  archdeacon  of  Valencia,  and  author  of  a  differtation  on  the 
Phenician  language,  may  be  placed  in  the  firft  line  of  Spanifh  literati. 
Spain  has  likewife  produced  many  travellers  and  voyagers  to  both  the  Indies, 
who  are  equally  amufing  and  inftrudtive.  If  it  fhould  happen  the  Spaniards 
could  difengage  themfelve8  from  their  abftrafted  metapbyfical  turn  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  from  their  prefent  tyrannical  form  of  government  they  certainly 
would  make  a  capital  figure  in  literature.  At  prefent,  it  feems,  that  the 
common  education  of  an  Englifh  gentleman  would  conftitute  a  man  of 
learning  in  Spain,  and  fhould  he  underftand  Greek,  he  would  be  quite  a 
phaenomenon. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  polite  arts, 
and  not  only  the  cities,  but  the  palaces,  efpecially  the  Efcuvial,  difcover  many 
finking  fpecimens  of  their  abilities  as  fculptors  and  architects ;  Palomino  in 
an  elaborate  treatife  on  the  art  of  painting,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  has  in- 
ferted  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  three  painters  and  fculptors,  who 
flourifhed  in  Spain  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  Among  the  moll  eminent  Spanifh  pain¬ 
ters,  were  Velafque,  Murillo,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Spanifh  Vandyke, 
Ribeira,  and  Claudio,  Coello  whofe  ftyle  of  painting  was  very  fimilar  to 
that  of  Paul  Veronefe. 

Universities.]  In  Spain  are  reckoned  24  univerfities,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Salamanca,  founded,  by  Alphonfus,  ninth  king  of  Leon,  in  the 
year  1200.  It  contains  21  colleges,  fome  of  which  are  very  magnificent. 
Moft  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  fend  their  fons  to  be  educated  here.  The 
reft  are,  Seville,  Granada,  Compoftella,  Toledo,  Valladolid,  Alcala,  Sig- 
uenza,  Valencia,  Lerida,  Huefca,  Saragoffa,  Tortofa,  Offuna,  Onata, 
Candia,  Barcelona,  Murcia,  Taragona,  Baeza,  Oriuela,  Oviedo,  and. 
Palencia. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  The  former  of  thefe con  fid  chiefly 
natural  and  artificial.  J  of  Roman  and  Moorifh  antiquities. 
Near  Segovia,  a  grand  aqueduct,  eretted  by  Trajan  ;  it  extends  over  a  deep 
valley  between  two  hills,  and-is  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  159  arches. 
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Other  Roman  aquedufts,  theatres,  and  circi,  are  to  be  found  at  Terrago, 
and  different  parts  of  Spain.  A  ruinous  watch-tower  near  Cadiz,  is  vul¬ 
garly,  but  erroneoufly  thought  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Near 
the  city  of  Salamanca  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  way,  paved  with  large 
flat  (tones  ;  it  was  continued  to  Merida,  and  from  thence  to  Seville.  At 
Toledo  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  theatre,  which  is  now  converted 
into  a  church,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  cunofities  of  antiquity.  It 
is  600  feet  in  length,  500  in  breadth,  and  of  a  proportionable  height  ;  the 
roof,  which  is  amazingly  bold  and  lofty,  it  is  fupported  by  350  pillars  of 
fine  marble,  in  ten  rows,  forming  eleven  ailes,  in  which  are  360  altars,  and 
24  gates  ;  every  part  being  enriched  and  adorned  with  the  molt  noble  and 
coftly  ornaments.  At  Martorel,  a  large  town,  where  much  black  laee  is 
manufactured,  is  a  very  high  bridge,  built  in  1768  out  of  the  rums  of  a 
decayed  one  that  had  exifted  1985  years  from  its  ereAion  by ■Hannibal. 
At  the  north  end  is  a  triumphal  arch  or  gateway,  faid  to  have  been  railed 
by  that  general  in  honour  of  his  father  Hamilcar.  It  is  aimoft  entne,  well 
proportioned  and  fimple,  without  any  kind  of  ornament  except  a  rim  or 
two  of  hewn  ftone.  Near  Murviedro  (once  the  faithful  Saguntum)  de- 
ftroyed  by  Hannibal,  are  fome  Roman  remains — as  the  ruins  of  the  theatre, 
an  exa£t  femicircle  about  82  yards  diameter,  fome  of  the  galleries,  are  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  9000  perfons  might  attend  the  exhibitions  without  m- 
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The  Moorilh  antiquities  are  rich  and  magnificent.  Among  the  molt 
diftinguilhed  of  thefe  is  the  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra  at  Grenada, 
which  is  one  of  the  molt  entire,  as  well  as  the  moll  (lately,  of  any  ol  the 
edifices  which  the  Moors  erefled  in  Spain.  It  was  built  in  1280,  by  the 
fecond  Moorilh  king  of  Granada,  and,  in  1492,  in  the  reign  of  their 
eighteenth  king,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  which 
is  afcended  by  a  road  bordered  with  hedges  of  double  or  imperial  myrtles* 
and  rows  of  elms.  On  this  hill,  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  began  a  new  palace  in  1568,  which  was  never  finilhed, 
though  the  fliell  of  it  remains.  It  is  built  of  yellow  ftone  :  the  outfide 
forms  a  fquare  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  infide  is  a  grand  cir¬ 
cular  court,  with  a  portico  of  the  Tufcan,  and  a  gallery  of  the  Doric  order, 
each  fupported  by  thirty  two  columns,  made  ol  as  many  fingle  pieces  of 
marble.  The  grand  entrance  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  jafper,  on  the 
pedeftals  of  which  are  reprefentations  of  battles,  in  marble  baflo  relievo.  The 
Alhambra  itfelf  is  a  mafs  of  many  houfes  and  towers,  walled  round,  and 
built  of  large  (tones  of  different  dimenfions.  Aimoft  all  the  rooms  have 
ftucco  walls  and  cielings,  fome  carved,  fome  painted,  and  fome  gilt,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  various  Arabic  fentences.  The  mod  curious  place  within,  that 
perhaps  exills  in  Europe.  Here  are  feveral  baths,  the  walls,  floor,  and  cieling 
of  which  are  of  white  marble.  The  gardens  abound  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles.  At  the  end  of  the  gardens  is  another 
palace  called  Ginaraliph,  (ituated  on  a  more  elevated  Ration  than  the  Alham¬ 
bra.  From  the  balconies  of  this  palace  is  one  of  the  finetl  profpedts  in 
Europe  over  the  whole  fertile  plain  of  Granada,  bounded  by  the  fnowy 
mountains.  The  Moors  to  this  day  regret  the  lofs  of  Granada,  and  ftill 
offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  recovery  of  the  city.  Many  other^  noble 
monuments,  eredted  in  the  Moorifti  times,  remain  in  Spam ;  fome  01  tnem 
in  tolerable  prefervation  and  others  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities,  the  medicinal  l'prings,  and  fome  noify' 
lakes,  formed  a  principal  part ;  but  we  mult  not  forget  the  river  Guadiana, 
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which  like  the  Mole  in  England,  runs  under  ground,  and  then  is  faid  to 
emerge.  The  royal  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  at  Madrid,  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  his  majeftv’s  orders  in  1775.  Every  thing  in  this  collection 
is  ranged  wich  neatncfs  and  elegance,  and  the  apartments  are  opened  twice 
a  week  for  the  public,  befides  being  fhewn  privately  to  ftrangers  of  rank. 
The  mineral  part  of  the  cabinet,  containing  precious  (tones,  marbles,  ores, 
&c.  is  very  perfect ;  but  the  colledtion  of  birds  and  beads  at  prefent  is  not 
large,  though  it  may  be  expected  to  improve  apace,  if  care  be  taken  to 
get  the  productions  of  the  Spanifh  American  colonies.  Here  is  alfo  a 
curious  collection  of  vafes,  bafons,  ewers,  cups,  plates,  and  ornamental 
pieces  of  the  fined  agates,  amethyds,  rock  crydals,  Sec.  mounted  in  gold, 
and  enamel,  fet  with  cameos,  entaglious,  &c.  in  elegant  tade,  and  of  very 
fine  workrnanfhip,  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  France  by  Philip  V. 
The  cabinet  alio  contains  fpecimens  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  vafes  and 
utenfils. 

in  blowing  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  many  pieces  of  bones  and  teeth 
have  been  found  incorporated  with  the  done,  fome  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  England,  and  depofited  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  On  the  wed 
fide  of  the  mountain  is  the  cave  called  St.  Michael’s,  eleven  hundred  and 
ten  feet  above  the  horizon.  Many  pillars  of  various  fizes,  fome  of  them 
two  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  formed  in  it  by  the  dropping  of  water, 
which  have  petrified  in  falling.  The  water  perpetually  drips  from  the 
roof,  and  forms  an  infinite  number  of  ftalactitae,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  com. 
pofed  of  feveral  coats  or  cruds,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  pillars,  continual¬ 
ly  increafe  in  bulk,  and  may  probably  in  time  fill  the  whole  cavern. 
From  the  fummit  of  the  rock  in  clear  weather,  not  only  the  town  of 
Gibraltar  may  be  feen,  but  the  bay,  the  draits,  the  town  of  St.  Roque 
and  Algefir3s,  and  the  Alpuxara  mountains,  mount  Abyla  on  the  African 
Ihore,  with  its  Tnowy  top,  the  cities  of  Ceuta,  Tangier,  and  great  part  of 
the  Barbary  coad. 

Chief  cities,  &c.]  Madrid,  though  unfortified,  it  being  only  fur- 
rounded  by  a  mud  wall,  is  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  contains  about  300. coo 
inhabitants.  It  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  mountains,  whofe  lummits 
are  frequently  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  fome 
of  the  ltreets  are  fpacious  and  handfome.  The  houfes  of  Madrid  are  of 
brick,  and  are  laid  out  chiefly  for  fhew,  conveniency  being  little  confider- 
ed ;  thus  you  will  pais  through  ufually  two  or  three  large  apartments  of 
no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  a  fmall  room  at  the  end  where  the  family 
fit.  The  houfes  in  general  look  more  like  prifons  than  the  habitations 
of  people  at  their  liberty  ;  the  windows  befides  having  a  balcony,  being 
grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower  range,  and  fometinies  all  the 
reft.  Separate  families  generally  inhabit  the  fame  houfe,  as  in  Paris  and 
Edinburgh.  Foreigners'  are  veiy  much  diftreffed  for  lodgings  at  Madrid, 
as  the  Spaniards  are  not  foud  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  elpe- 
cially  if  they  are  not  catholics.  Its  greateft  excellency  is  the  cheapnefs  of 
its  provifions ;  but  neither  tavern,  coffee  houfe,  nor  newfpnper,  excepting 
the  Madrid  Gazette,  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.  The  royal  palace 
ftands  on  an  eminence,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  city  ;  it  is  a  fpacious  mag- 
fclScect  ftructure,  confiding  of  three  courts,  and  commands  a  very  fine 
profptct.  Each  of  the  fronts  is  470  feet  in  length,  and  rco  high,  and 
there  is  .  no  palace  in  Europe  fitted  up  with  greater  magnificence :  the 
great  audience  chamber  efpecially,  which  is  120  feet  long,  and  hung  with, 
crimfom  velvet  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  Ornamented  alfo  with  12 
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looking  gkffes  at  St.  Ildefonfo,  each  to  feet  high,  with  12  tables  of  the 
fineft  Spanifti  marbles.  The  other,  royal  palaces  round  it  are  defigned  for 
hunting  feats,  or  houfes  of  retirement  for  their  kings.  Some  of  them  con¬ 
tain  fine  paintings  and  good  flatues.  The  chief  of  thofe  palaces  are  the  Buen 
Retiro  (now  ftripped  of  all  its  beft  pi&Ures  and  furniture),  Cafa  del  Campo, 
Aranjuez,  and  St.  Ildenfonfo. 

A  late  traveller  has  reprefented  the  palace  of  Aranjuez,  and  its  gardens, 
as  extremely  delightful.  Here  i3  alfo  a  park  many  leagues  round,  cut 
acrofs  in  different  parts,  by  alleys  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  miles  extent. 
Each  of  thefe  alleys  is  formed  by  two  double  rows  of  elm  trees  ;  one  double 
row  on  the  right,  and  one  on  the  left,  which  renders  the  fhade  thicker. 
The  alleys  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  four  coaches  abreaft,  and  betwixt 
each  double  row  there  is  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  runs  a  ftream 
of  water.  Between  thofe  alleys  there  are  thick  groves  of  fmaller  trees  of 
various  kinds,  and  thoufands  of  deer  and  wild  boars  wander  there  at  large, 
befides  numberlefs  hares,  rabbits,  pheafants,  partridges,  and  feveral  other 
kinds  of  birds.  The  river  Tagus  runs  through  this  place,  and  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts.  The  central  point  of  this  great  park  is  the  king’s  pa¬ 
lace,  which  is  partly  furrounded  by  the  garden,  and  is  exceedingly  plea- 
fant,  adorned  with  fountains  and  ftatues,  and  it  alfo  contains  a  vaft  va¬ 
riety  of  the  molt  beautiful  flowers,  both  American  and  European.  As 
to  the  palace  of  Aranjuez  itfelf,  it  is  rather  an  elegant  than  a  magnificent 
building. 

The  palace  of  St.  Ildefonfo  is  built  of  brick,  plaiflered  and  painted,  but 
no  part  of  the  archite&ure  is  agreeable.  It  is  two  dories  high,  and  the  gar¬ 
den-front  has  thirty  one  windows,  and  twelve  rooms  in  a  fuite.  The  gar¬ 
dens  are  on  a  dope,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  great  refervoir  of  water,  called 
here  El  Mar ,  the  fea,  which  fuppliesthe  fountains;  this  refervoir  is  furnifh- 
ed  from  the  torrents  which  pour  down  the  mountains.  The  water  works 
are  excellent,  and  far  furpafs  thofe  at  Veriailles.  The  great  entry  of  the 
palace  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Verfailles,  and  with  a  large  iron  pallifade. 
In  the  gardens  are  twenty- feven  fountains  ;  the  bafons  are  of  white  marble, 
and  the  flatues,  many  of  which  are  excellent  are  of  lead,  bronzed  and  gilt. 
Thefe  gardens  are  in  the  formal  French  dyle,  but  ornamented  with  fixty-one 
very  fine  marble  ftatues,  as  large  as  the  life,  with  twenty-eight  marble  vafes, 
and  twenty  leaded  vafes  gilt.  The  upper  part  of  the  palace  contains  many- 
valuable  paintings,  and  the  lower  part  antique  ftatues,  bufts,  and  baffo 
relievos. 

The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Efcurial,  and  the  natives  fay,  perhaps 
-  withjuftice,  that  the  building  of  it  coft  more  than  that  of  any  other  palace 
in  Europe.  The  defeription  of  this  palace  forms  a  fizeable  quarto-volume, 
and  it  is  faid,  that  Philip  II.  who  was  its  founder,  expended  upon  it  fix 
millions  of  ducats.  It  contains  a  prodigious  number  of  windows,  200  in 
the  weft  front,  and  in  the  eaft  366,  and  the  apartments  are  decorated  with 
an  aftoniihing  variety  of  paintings,  fculpture,  tapeftry,  ornaments  of  gold  and 
filver,  marble,  jafper,  gems  and  other  curious  ftones.  This  building,  be¬ 
fides  its  palace,  contains  a  church  large  and  richly  ornamented,  a  maufoleum, 
cloifters,  a  convent,  a  college,  and  a  library,  containing  about  thirty  thou- 
fand  volumes  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  valuable  for  the  Arabic  and 
Greek  manuferipts,  with  which  it  is  enriched.  Above  the  fhelves  are  paint¬ 
ings  in  frelco  by  Barthelemi  Carducho,  the  fubje&sof  which  are  taken  from 
facred  or  profane  hiftory,  or  have  relation  to  the  fciences  of  which  the 
Shelves  below  prefeat  to  us  the  elements.  Thus  the  council  of  Nice  is  re- 
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prefented  above  the  books  which  treat  of  theology  ;  the  death  of  Archimedel 
at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  indicates  thofe  which  relate  to  the  mathematics  $ 
and  Cicero  pronouncing  his  oration  in  favour  of  Rabirius,  the  works  relative 
to  eloquence  and  the  bar.  A  very  Angular  circumftance  in  this  library  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  curious  reader  to  know,  which  is,  that  on  viewing  the 
books,  he  will  find  them  placed  the  contrary  way,  fo  that  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  outwards,  and  contain  their  titles  written  on  them.  The  reafon 
for  this  cuftom  is,  that  Arias  Montanus,  a  learned  Spaniard  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  whofe  library  had  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  that  of  the  Efcurial, 
had  all  his  books  placed  and  infcribed  in  that  manner  which  no  doubt  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  the  moil  commodious  method  of  arranging  them  ;  that 
he  had  introduced  his  own  method  into  the  Efcurial ;  and  fince  his  time,  and 
for  the  fake  of  uniformity,  it  had  been  followed  with  refpedt  to  the  books 
afterwards  added.  Here  are  alfo  large  apartments  for  all  kinds  of  artifts  and 
mechanics,  noble  walks,  with  extenfive  parks  and  gardens,  beautified  with 
fountains  and  coftly  ornaments.  The  fathers  that  live  in  the  convent  are 
2 co,  and  they  have  an  annual  revenue  of  i2cccl.  The  maufoleum,  or 
burying  place  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain,  is  called  the  Pantheon, 
becaufe  it  is  built  on  the  plan  of  that  temple  at  Rome,  as  the  church  to 
which  it  belongs  is  upon  the  model  of  St.  Peter’s.  It  is  36  feet  diameter, 
incrufted  with  fine  marble. 

Allowing  to  the  Spaniards  their  full  ellimate  of  the  incredible  fums  be¬ 
llowed  on  this  palace,  and  on  its  furniture,  ftatues,  paintings,  columns,  vafes, 
and  the  like  decorations,  which  are  molt  amazingly  rich  and  beautiful,  yet 
we  hazard  nothing  in  faying,  that  the  fabric  itfelf  difcovers  a  bad  tafte  upon 
the  whole.  The  conceit  of  building  it  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  becaufe 
St.  Laurence,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  was  broiled  on  fuch  an  uter.fil,  and 
multiplying  the  fame  figure  through  its  principal  ornaments,  upon  the  doors, 
windows,  altars,  rituals,  and  facerdotal  habits,  could  have  been  formed  only 
in  the  brain  of  a  taftelefs  bigot,  fuch  as  Philip  II.  who  eredfed  it  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  vidfory  he  obtained  over  the  French  (but  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
Englifn  forces)  at  St.  Quintin,  on  St.  Laurence  day,  in  the  year  1557.  The 
apartment  where  the  king  refides  forms  the  handle  of  the  gridiron.  The 
building  is  a  long  fquare  of  640  feet  by  580.  The  height  to  the  roof  is  60 
feet,  it  has  been  enriched  and  adorned  by  his  fucceffors  ;  but  its  outfide 
has  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  infide  is  compofed  of  different  ftrudfures, 
fome  of  which  are  mafter-pieces  of  architecture,  but  forming  a  difagreeaole 
whole.  It  mull  however  be  cor.fefied,  that  the  pidlures  and  ftatues  that 
Lave  found  admillion  here,  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  fome  of  them  not 
to  be  equalled  even  in  Italy  itfelf. 

Cadiz  is  the  great  emporium  of  Spanifli  commerce.  Itftandsonan  ifland 
feparated  from  the  continent  of  Andalufia,  without  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar, 
by  a  very  narrow  aim  of  the  fea,  over  which  a  fortified  bridge  is  thrown,  and 
joins  it  to  the  main  land.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  about  5c©  fathoms 
wide,  and  guarded  by  two  forts  called  the  Puntals.  The  entrance  has  never 
been  of  late  years  attempted  by  the  Enghfh,  in  their  yrars  with  Spain,  becaufe 
of  the  vaft  intereft  our  merchants  have  in  the  treafures  there,  which  they  could 
not  reclaim  from  the  captors.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  filthy, 
and  full  of  rats  in  the  night.  The  boufes  lofty  with  flat  roofs,  and  few’  are 
without  a  turret  for  a  view  of  the  fea.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
140,000  inhabitants,  of  which  12, coo  are.  French,  and  as  many  Italians. 
The  cathedral  hath  been  already  50  years  building,  and  the  roof  is  not  half 
finilhed.  The  environs  are  beautifully  rural. 
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Cordova  is  now  an  inconfiderable  place  ;  ftreets  crooked  and  dirty,  and 
but  few  of  the  public  or  private  buildings  confpicuous  for  their  archite&ure. 
The  palaces  of  the  inquifition  and  of  the  bilhops  are  extenfive  and  well  fitu- 
ated.  The  cathedral  was  formerly  a  mofque,  divided  into  feventeen  ailes  by 
rows  of  columns  of  various  marbles,  and  is  very  rich  in  plate ;  four  of  the 
lilver  candlefticks  coaft  850I.  a  piece.  The  revenue  of  the  fee  amounts  to 
3500I.  per  ann.  but  as  the  bilhops  cannot  devife  by  will,  all  they  die  poffeffed 
of,  efcheats  to  the  king. 

Seville,  the  Julia  of  the  Romans,  is  next  to  Madrid,  the  larged  city  in 
Spain,  but  is  greatly  decayed  both  in  riches  and  population.  The  fliape  is 
circular,  and  the  walls  feem  of  Moorilh  conltruction  ;  its  circumference  is  five 
miles  and  a  half.  The  fuburb  of  Triana,  is  as  large  as  many  towns,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  gloomy  Gothic  callle,  where,  in  1481,  the  inquiliuon  was 
fird  edablidied  in  Spain.  Its  manufaftures  in  wool  and  iilk  which  formerly 
amounted  to  i6,oco,  are  now  reduced  to  400,  and  its  great  office  of  com¬ 
merce  to  Spaniffi  America  is  removed  to  Cadiz.  The  cathedral  of  Seville  is 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  a  curious  fteeple  or  tower,  having  a  moveable 
figure  of  a  woman  at  the  top,  called  La  Giralda,  which  turns  round  with  the 
wind,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  Don  Quixote.  This  deeple  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  greated  curiofities  in  Spain,  and  is  higher  than  St.  Paul’s  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  the  cathedral,  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  opinion,  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
Yorkminder  for  lightnefs,  elegance,  or  Gothic  delicacy.  The  fird  clack 
made  in  the  kingdom  was  fet  tip  in  this  cathedral  in  the  year  1400,  in  the 
prefence  of  king  Henry  III.  The  profpeft  of  the  country  round  this  city, 
beheld  from  the  deeple  of  the  cathedral,  is  extremely  delightful. 

Barcelona,  formerly  Barcino,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  is  a 
large  circular  trading  city,  containing  15,000  houfes,  is  iituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  facing  Minorca,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  handfomed  place  in 
Spain  ;  the  houfes  are  lofty  and  plain,  -and  the  ftreets  well  lighted,  and 
paved.  The  citadel  is  drong,  and  the  place  and  inhabitants  famous  for  the 
iiege  they  fudained  in  1714  againd  a  formidable  army,  when  deferted  both 
by  England  and  the  Emperor,  for  whom  they  had  taken  up  arms.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  150,000,  and  they  fupply 
Spain  with  mod  of  the  clothing  and  arms  for  the  troops.  A  Angular  cudom 
prevails  among  them  on  the  1  ft  of  November,  the  eve  of  All  Souls ;  they  run 
about  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  eat  chefnuts,  believing  that  for  every  chefnut 
4hey  fwallow,  with  proper  faith  and  unction,  they  ffiall  deliver  a  foul  out  of 
purgatory. 

Valencia  is  a  large  and  almod  circular  city,  with  lofty  walls.  The  ftreets 
are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  not  paved,  the  houfes  ill  built  and  filthy,  and 
mod;  of  the  churches  tawdry.  Priefts,  nuns,  and  friars,  of  every  drefs  fwarm 
in  this  city,  whofe  inhabitants  are  computed  at  8o,coo.  Its  archbifhopric 
is  one  of  the  beft  in  Spain,  to  the  amount  of  40,0001.  fterling  a  year. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  very  few  good  ftreets,  and  fewer  re¬ 
markable  buildings.  The  port  is  very  complete,  formed  by  nature  in  the 
figure  of  a  heart,  and  the  arfenal  is  a  fpacious  fquare  fouth-weft  of  the  town, 
with  40  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend  it  towards  the  fea.  When  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  vifited  it,  in  1775, there  were  8°°  Spanifti  criminals,  and  600  Barbary 
flaves  working  at  the  pumps  to  keep  the  docks  dry,  See.  and  treated  with  great 
inhumanity.  The  crimes  for  which  the  Spaniards  were  fent  there,  deferved 
indeed  exemplary  puniffiments. 

Granada  ftands  on  two  hills,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
crowns  the  double  fummit  between  two  rivers,  the  Douro,  and  the  Xenil. 

4?  2  The 
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The  former  glcties  of  this  city  are  palled  away  with  its  old  innabitants  ;  the 
ftreets  are  now  filthy,  and  the  aqueduCts  crumbled  to  dull,  and  its  trade  loll.  ■ 
Of  50,060  inhabitants,  only  )  8,000  are  reckoned  ufeful ;  the  furplus  is  made 
up  of  clergy*  lawyers,  children,  and  beggars.  The  amphitheatre  for  bull 
feafts  is  built  of  ftone,  and  one  of  the  bed  in  Spain,  and  the  environs  of  t  e 
city  are  ftill  pleafing  and  healthful. 

Bilboa  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ybaizabal,  and  is  about  two 
leagues  from  the  fea.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred  houfes,  with  a  large 
fquare  by  the  water  fide,  well  {haded  with  pleafant  walks,  which  extend  to 
the  outlets,  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  where  there  are  great  numbers  of 
houfes  and  gardens,  which  form  a  moft  pleafing  profpeCt,  particular  y  in 
failing  up  the  river  :  for,  betides  the  beautiful  verdure,  numerous  objefts  open 
gradually  to  the  eye,  and  the  town  appears  as  an  amphitheatre,  which  en¬ 
livens  the  landfcape,  and  completes  the  fcenery.  The  houfes  are  o  11  an 
lofty,  and  the  ftreets  well  paved  and  level ;  and  the  water  is  fo  conveyed  in¬ 
to  the  ftreets,  that  they  may  be  walhed  at  pleafure ;  whicn  renders  Bilboa  one 

of  the  neateft  towns  in  Europe.  .  , 

Malaga  is  an  ancient  city,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  opulence  and 
extenfive  commerce,  than  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  foil,  yielding  in  great  a  un 
dance  the  moft  delicious  fruits ;  whilft  its  rugged  mountains  afford  thole 
lufcious  grapes,  which  give  ftich- reputation  to  the  Malaga  wine,  nown  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Mountain.  The  city  is  large  and  populous,  and 
of  a  circular  form,  furrounded  with  a  double  wall,  lengthened  by  ftately 
towers,  and  has  nine  gates.  A  Moorifh  caule  on  the  point  o  a  rocK  com 
mands  every  part  of  it.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  moft  remarkable 
building  in  it  is  a  ftupendous  cathedral,  begun  by  Philip  II.  faid  to  be  as 
large  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London.  The  bifhop’s  income' is  i6,oool. 

^'The  city  of  Salamanca  is  of  a  circular  form,  built  on  three  hills  and  two 
vallies,'  and  on  every  fide  furrounded  with  profpeas  of  fine  houfes,  noble  feats, 
gardens,  orchards,  fields,  and  diftaflt  villages ;  and  is  ancient,  large,  rich,  and 
populous.  There  are  ten  gates  to  this  city,  and  it  contains  twenty-five 
churches,  twenty-fire  convents  of  friars,  and  the  fame  number  of  nunnenes 
The  moft  beautiful  part  of  this  city  is  the  great  fquare,  built  about  y 
years  ago.  The  houfes  are  of  three  ftories,  and  all  of  equal  height  and  exaCt 
Symmetry,  with  iron  balconies,  and  a  ftone  baluftrade  on  the  top  of  them  ; 
the  lower  partis  arched,  which  forms  a  piazza  all  round  the  fquare,  one  oi 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  on  each  fide.  Over  feme  of  the  arch  s 
are  medallions,  with  bufts  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  of  fevera1  eminent  m  u, 
in  ftone  baffo  relievo,  among  which  are  thole  of  Ferdu.ando  Cortez,  F 
Pizarro,  Davila,  and  Cid  Ruy.  In  this  fquare  the  bull  fights  are  exhibited 
for  three  days  only,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  river  1  ormes  runs  by  this 
city,  and  his  a  bridge  over  it  of  twenty-five  arches,  built  by  the  Romans,  a 

^Tokdo  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  Spain,  anddunng  feveral  centu¬ 
ries  it  held  the  rank  of  its  metropolis.  But  the 

drid  has  by  degrees  ltripped  it  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  wo 
have  been7  almoft  entity  deferted  but  for  its  cathedral,  the  income  of 
which  being  in  great  part  fpent  here,  contributes  chiefly  to  the  maintenance 
S  hefewgthoufandsPthatPa,e  left,  and  a  (lifts,  in  fome  degree ,  thofc 
manufactures  of  fword-blades  and  filk-ltuffs  that  are  eftabhfti e 1  in  this 
city.  It  is  now  exceedingly  ill- built,  poor  and  mean,  and  the  ftreets  very 

fteep.  Burgos 
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Burgos  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  but  now  in  ob- 
[curity.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  moll  magnificent  ftru&ures  of  the  Go- 
thic  kind,  nowin  Europe  :  its  form  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  that  of  York-min- 
fter,  and  on  the  eaft  end  is  an  oftagon  building  exactly  like  the  chapter-houfe 

at  York-  ' 

Gibraltar,  once  a  celebrated  town  and  fortrefs  of  Andalufia,  is  at  prefent 
in  poflefiion  of  Great  Britain.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  7c  l  or  712,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  went  by  the 
name  of  Motts  Calpe.  On  their  arrival  a  fortrefs  was  built  upon  it,  and  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Gibel  Tarif ,  from  the  name  of  their  general,  and  thence 
Gibraltar.  It  was  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  by  turns,  till 
it  was  taken  from  the  former  by  a  combined  fleet  of  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  1704.  ;  and  this  rather  through 
accident  than  anything  elfe.  The  prince  of  Hefle,  with  1800  men,  landed 
On  the  ifthmus,  but  an  attack  on  that  fide  was  found  to  be  impradlicable,  on 
account  of  the  fteepnefs  of  the  rock.  The  fleet  fired  15,000  (hot  without 
making  any  imprefiion  on  the  works,  fothat  the  fortrefs  ieemed  to  be  equally 
impregnable  both  to  the  Britifli  and  Spaniards,  except  by  famine.  At  laft, 
a  party  of  failors,  having  got  merry  with  grog,  rowed  clofe  under  the  New 
Mole  in  their  boats,  and  as  they  law  that  the  garrifons,  who  confided  only 
of  100  men,  did  not  mind  them,  they  were  encouraged  to  attempt  a  landi  -g  ; 
and  having  mounted  the  Mole,  hoifled  a  red  jacket  as  a  fignal  of  poflefiion. 
This  being  immediately  obferved  from  the  fleet,  more  boats  and  failors  were 
fent  out,  who,  in  like  manner,  having  afcended  the  wor/.s,  got  pofieflion  of 
a  battery,  and  foon  obliged  the  town  to  furrender.  After  many  fruitlefs 
attempts  to  recover  it,  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  or 
Utrecht,  in  1713.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  fince  made  to  wreft  it 
from  England,  but  without  fuccefs :  the  laft  war  hath  made  it  more  famous 
than  ever,  when  it  underwent  a  long  fiege  againfl  the  united  forces  of  Spain 
and  France  by  land  and  fea,  and  was  gallantly  defended  by  general  Elliot 
and  his  garrifon,  to  the  great  lots  and  difgrace  of  the  aflailants ;  though  it 
muft  be  granted,  the  place  is  by  nature  almoft  impregnable.  Near  300 
pieces  of  cannon  of  different  bores,  and  chiefly  brafs,  which  were  funk  be. 
fore  the  port  in  the  floating  batteries,  have  been  raifed,  and  fold,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  garrifon.  It  is  a  commodious  port,  and  formed  naturally 
for  commanding  the  paffage  of  Straits,  or  in  other  words,  the  entrance  in- 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  feas.  But  the  road  is  neither  fafe  againfl 
an  enemy  nor  ftorms  :  the  bay  is  about  twenty  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  ftraits  are  24  miles  long,  and  15  broad  ;  through  which  fets  a  current 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  the  Hemming  of  it 
a  brifle  gale  is  required.  The  town  was  neither  large  nor  beautiful,  and  in 
the  laft  fiege  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  enemies  bombs,  but  on  account  of 
its  fortifications,  is  efteemed  the  key  of  Spain,  and  is  always  furnifhed  with  a 
garrifon  well  provided  for  its  defence.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole, 
which  is  well  fortified  and  planted  with  guns.  Gibraltar  is  acceflible  on  the 
land  fide  only  by  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  rock  and  the  fea,  but  that  is 
walled  and  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  fo  inclofed  by  high  fteep  hills, 
33  to  be  almoft  inaccefiible  that  way.  It  has  but  two  gates  on  that  fide,  and 
as  many  towards  the  fea.  Acrofs  this  ifthmus  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a 
fortified  line  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hinder  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from 
having  any  iniercourfe  With  the  country  behind  them  :  notwithftanding  which 
they  carry  oa  a  clandefline  trade,  particularly  in  tobacco,  of  which  the  Spani¬ 
ards  are  exceedingly  fond.  The  garrifon  is  however  confined  within  very  nar- 
. . .  row- 
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row  limits;  and,  as  the  ground  produces  fcarcely  any  thing,  all  their  provifibns 
are  brought  them  either  from  England  or  from  Ceuta,  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
Barbary.  Formerly  Gibraltar  was  entirely  under  military  government ;  but 
that  power  producing  thofe  abufes  which  are  naturally  attendant  on  it,  the 
parliament  thought  proper  to  ereCt  it  into  a  body  corporate,  and  the  civil 
power  is  now  lodged  in  its  magi  Urates. 

The  chief  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Majorca  and 
Yvica,  of  which  we  have  nothing  particular  to  lay.  Minorca,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1708,  under  general  Stanhope,  and  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
the  laft.  war,  February  15,  1782,  but  has  lately  fallen  again  inro  the  poffcflion 
of  Great  Britain.  It  contains  about  27,000  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Spaniards,  unhappily  for  them* 
felves,  make  gold  and  filver  the  chief  branches  both  of  their  exports  and  im¬ 
ports.  They  import  it  from  America,  from  whence  they  export  it  to  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Cadiz  is  the  chief  emporium  of  this  commerce.  Hi¬ 
ther  (fays  Mr.  Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftoryof  Commerce)  other  European  na¬ 
tions  fend  their  merchandife,  to  be  (hipped  off  in  Spanifh  bottoms  for  A- 
merica,  fheltered  (or,  as  our  old  Englifh  phrafe  has  it,  coloured)  under  the 
names  of  the  Spanifh  fa&ors.  Thofe  foreign  nations  have  here  their  agents 
and  correfpondents :  and  the  confuls  of  thofe  nations  make  a  confiderable 
figure.  Cadiz  has  been  faid  to  have  the  fined  florelioufes  and  magazines  for 
commerce  of  any  city  in  Europe  ;  and  to  it  the  flota  and  galleons  regularly 
import  the  treafures  of  Spanifh  America.  The  proper  Spanifh  merchandifes 
exported  from  Cadiz  to  America  are  of  no  great  value  ;  but  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  merchandife  fent  hither  would  yield  a  great  revenue,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  profits  of  merchants  and  their  agents  would  fink,  were  it  not  for  the 
many  fraudulent  pra&ices  for  eluding  thofe  duties. 

At  St.  Ildefonfe  the  glafs  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  unknown  in  England.  The  larged  mirrors  are  made  in  a  brafs  frame, 
162  inches  long,  93  wide,  and  fix  deep,  weighing  near  9  tons.  Thefe 
are  defigned  wholly  for  the  royal  palaces,  and  for  prefents  from  the 
king.  Yet  even  for  fuch  purpofes  it  is  ill  placed,  and  proves  a  devour¬ 
ing  monder  in  a  country  vtfhere  provifions  are  dear,  fuel  fcarce,  and  car¬ 
riage  exceedingly  expenfive.  Here  is  alfo  a  royal  manufacture  of  linen, 
employing  about  ij  looms  ;  by  which  it  is  faid  the  king  is  a  confiderable 
lofer. 

In  the  city  of  Valencia  there  is  a  very  refpeCtable  filk  manufacture,  m 
which  five  thoufand  looms,  and  three  hundred  docking  frames,  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  upwards  of  20,000  of  the  inhabitants,  without  enumerating  thofe 
who  exercife  profefiions  relative  to  the  manufacture,  fuch  as  perfons  who 
prepare  the  wood  and  iron  work  of  fo  great  a  number  of  machines,  or  fpin, 
wind,  or  dye  the  filk.  At  Alcora,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  a 
manufacture  of  porcelain  has  been  fuccefsfully  edablifhed  ;  and  they  very 
much  excel  in  painted  tiles.  In  Valencia,  their  bed  apartments  are  floored 
with  thefe,  and  are  remarkable  for  neatnefs,  for  coolnefs,  and  for  elegance; 
They  are  dronger  and  much  more  beautiful  than  thofe  oi  Holland. 

At  Carthagena  they  make  great  quantities  of  the  spario  ropes  and  cables, 
fome  of  them  fpun  like  hemp,  and  others  platted.  Both  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  with  Angular  rapidity.  Thefe  cables  are  excellent,  becaufe  they  float 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  are  not  therefore  liable  to  be  cut  by  the 
rocks  on  a  foul  coad.  The  efparto  rufh  makes  good  mats  for  houfes  alpargates 
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Of  fliort  trowfers  and  bufkins  for  peafants,  and  latterly  It  has  been  fpun  into 
thread  for  the  purpofe  of  making  cloth.  If  properly  encouraged,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  manufa<£fure  may  be  brought  to  fuch  perfection,  3s  to  make 
this  once  ufelefsrufh  afource  of  abundant  wealth  to  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Spain,  for  it  is  the  peculiar  and  natural  production  of  all  the  high  and  unculti¬ 
vated  mountains  of  the  fouth. 

As  to  the  hempen  cordage  which  is  made  in  Spain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  royal 
navy,  Mr.  de  Bourgoanne  obferves,  that  it  is  better  and  more  durable  than 
that  of  the  principal  dock  yards  and  magazines  in  Europe  ;  becaufe,  in  comb¬ 
ing  the  hemp,  all  the  towy  part  we  leave  in  it  was  taken  out,  and  made  ufe  of 
in  caulking,  whence  refults  the  double  advantage  of  more  folid  cordage,  and 
the  better  caulking  of  veffels.  Another  cuftom  in  our  rope-yards,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  avoided  adopting,  is  the  tarring  the  cordage  and  keeping  it 
a  long  time  piled  up.  In  this  date  the  tar  ferments,  and  eats  the  hemp,  and 
the  cordage  is  extremely  apt  to  break  after  being  ufed  but  a  fliort  fpace  of 
time. 

The  Spaniards  formerly  obtained  their  hemp  from  the  north  ;  at  prefent 
they  are  able  to  do  without  the  afliftance,  in  this  article,  of  any  other  nation. 
The  kingdom  of  Granada  already  furnifhes  them  with  the  greateft  part 
of  the  hemp  they  ufe,  and,  in  cafe  of  need,  they  may  have  recourfe  to 
Arragon  and  Navarre.  All  the  fail  cloth  and  cordage  in  the  magazines 
at  Cadiz  are  made  with  Spanifh  hemp;  the  texture  of  which  is  even,  clofe 
and  folid. 

The  mod  important  produftion  of  this  country,  and  the  mod  valuable 
article  of  commerce,  is  barilla,  a  fpecies  of  pot  afh,  -procured  by  burning 
a  great  variety  of  plants  almod  peculiar  to  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  and 
Murcia, fuch  as  foza,a/gazul,  fuzon,  fayonnes,  falicornia,  with  barilla.  It  is  ufed 
for  making  foap,  for  bleaching,  and  for  glafs.  All  the  nations  in  Europe, 
by  the  combudion  of  various  vegetable  fubdances,  make  fome  kind  of  pot¬ 
ato  but  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  barilla  has  hitherto  fecured  the 
preference.  The  country  producing  it  is  about  fixty  leagues  in  length, 
and  eight  in  breadth,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  quantity 
exported  annually  from  Spain,  (according  to  the  tedimonies  of  both  Mr. 
Townfend,  and  Mr.  de  Burgoanne)  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  quintals, 
mod  of  which  is  fent  to  France  and  England,  and  a  fmall  quantity  to  Genoa, 
and  Venice. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  riched  countries  in  Europe  in  falt-petre,  a  mod;  im¬ 
portant  article  of  commerce.  The  account  of  this  furprizing  manufafture 
we  fh all  abridge  from  Mr.  Townfend.  “  I  obferved,”  fays  he,  “  a  large 
enclofure,  with  a  number  of  mounts  of  about  twenty  feet  high,  at  regular 
didances  from  each  other.  Thefe  were  colledfed  from  the  rubbito  of  the 
city  of  Madrid,  and  the  ferapings  of  the  highways.  They  had  remained 
all  the  winter  piled  up  in  the  manner  in  which  1  found  them.  At  this 
time  men  were  employed  in  wheeling  them  away,  and  fpreading  abroad 
the  earth  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one  foot,  whild  others  were  turning 
what  had  been  previoufly  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air. 
The  preceding  fummers  thefe  heaps  had  been  wafhed,  and  being  thus  ex¬ 
pofed,  would  yield  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  again,  and  as  far  as  appears, 
the  produce  would  never  fad  ;  but,  after  having  been  wafhed,  no  falt-petre 
can  be  obtained  without  a  fubfequent  expofure.  Some  of  this  earth  they 
can  lixiviate  once  a  year,  fome  they  have  wafhed  twenty  times  in  the  laft 
feven  years,  and  fome  they  have  fubjedled  to  this  operation  fifteen  times 
in  one  year,  judging  always  by  their  eye  when  they  may  wafh  it  to  advan¬ 
tage, 
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tage,  and  by  their  tafte  if  it  has  yielded  a  lixivium  of  a  proper  ftrength  ? 
from  which*  by  evaporating  the  water  in  boiling,  they  obtain  the  fait- 

F  The  other  manufactures  of  Spain  are  chiefly  of  wool,  copper,  and  hard¬ 
ware.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  government  to  prevent  the  other 
European  nations  from  reaping  the  chief  advantage  of  the  American  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  thefe  never  can  be  fuccefsful,  till  a  fpirit  of  induftry  is  awaktne 
among  the  natives,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  fupply  their  American  pofleilions 
with  their  own  commodities  and  merchandife.  Meanwhile,  the  good  faith, 
and  facility  with  which  the  Englifti,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  nations, 
carry  on  this  contraband  trade,  render  them  greater  gainers  by  it  than  the 
Spaniards  themfelves  are,  the  clear  profits  feldom  amounting  to  left  than  io 
per-cent.  This  evidently  makes  it  an  important  concern,  that  thole  immenie 
riches  fliould  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  rather  than  to  any  adive  European 
nation :  but  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  touch  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  account  ot 

Constitution  and  government.]  Spain  from  being  the  moft  free,  is 
now  the  moft  despotic  kingdom  in  Europe  ;  and  the  poverty  which  is  io 
vifible  in  moft  parts  of  the  country  is  in  a  great  degree  the  refult  ot  ns  go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  adminiftration  of  which  no  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
interefts  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary,  and  females 
are  capable  of  fucceflion.  It  has  even  been  queftioned,  whether  his  catholic 
maiefty  may  not  bequeath  his  crown,  upon  bis  demife,  to  any  branch  ot  the 
royal  family  he  pleafes.  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  the  houfe  of  Boutbon 

mounted  the  throne  of  Spain  in  virtue  of  the  laft  will  of  Charles  1 1.  . 

The  corts  or  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  which  formerly,  efpecially  m 
Caftiie,  had  greater  power  and  privileges  than .  that  of  England,  are  now 
abolilhed  ;  but  fome  faint  remains  of  their  conftitution  are  ftill  difcermble  m 
the  government  though  all  of  them  are  ineffectual  and  under  the  control  ot  the 

'  The  privy  council  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  noblemen  or  grandees, 
nominated  by  the  king,  fits  only  to  prepare  matters  and  to  digeft  papers  for 
the  cabinet  council  or  junto,  which  confitts  of  thenrft  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
three  or  four  more  named  by  the  king,  and  in  them  refides  the  direAion  ot 
all  the  executive  part  of  government.  The  council  of  war  takes  cognffance 
of  military  affairs  only.  The  council  of  Caftiie  is  the  higheft  law  t^lmnal 
of  the  kingdom.  The  feveral  courts  of  the  royal  audiences,  are  thole  ot 
Galicia,  Seville,  Majorca,  the  Canaries,  Saragoffa,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona. 
Thefe  judge  primarily  in  all  caufes  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  refpe&ive ;  ci¬ 
ties  or  capitals,  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior  junfdiaions.  Bdides  thefe 
there  are  many  fubordinate  tribunals,  for  the  police,  the  finances,  and  other 

branches  of  bufinefs.  r,f  ,  •  ,  . 

The  government  of  Spanifh  America  forms  a  fyftem  of  ltfelf,  and  is  delegat¬ 
ed  to  viceroys,  and  other  magiftrates,  who  are  m  them  refpeftive  diftnfcts  a  - 
moft  abfolute.  A  council  for  the  Indies  is  eftablifhed  in  Old  Spain,  and  con- 
fifts  of  a  governor,  four  fecretaries,  and  twenty-two  counsellors,  betides  oth- 
cers.  Their  decifion  is  final  in  matters  relating  to  America.  The  members 
are  generally  chofen  from  the  viceroys  and  magiftrates  who  have  ferved  m  that 
country.  The  two  great  viceroyalties  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  to  confiderable, 
that  they  are  feldom  milled  to  one  pevfon  for  more  than  three  years  ;  but 
they  are  thought  fufticient  to  make  his  fortune  in  that  time. 

The  foreign  poffefiions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  befides  thofe  in  America 
are  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafulquivir,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary, 
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in  Africa ;  and  the  iflands  of  St.  Lazaro,  the  Philippines,  and  Ladrones,  in 
Afia. 

Revenues.]  The  revenues  arifing  to  the  king  from  Old  Spain,  yearly 
Amount  to  5,oOo,oool.  flerling  though  fome  fay  eight,  and  they  form  the  fureft 
fupport  of  his  government.  His  American  income,  it  is  true,  is  immepfe, 
but  it  is  generally  in  a  manner  embezzled  or  anticipated  before  it  arrives  in 
Old  Spain.  The  king  has  a  fifth  of  all  the  filver  mines  that  are  worked  ; 
but  little  of  it  comes  into  his  coffers.  He  falls  upon  means,  however,  in  cafe 
of  a  war,  or  any  public  emergency,  to  fequefter  into  his  own  hands  great  part 
of  the  American  treafures  belonging  to  his  fubjedts,  who  never  complain, 
becaufe  they  are  always  pun&ually  repaid  with  intereft.  The  finances  of  his 
prefent  catholic  majefty  before  the  French  revolution,  were  in  excellent  order, 
and  on  a  better  footing,  both  for  himfelf  and  his  people,  than  thofe  of  any  of 
his  predeceffors. 

As  to  the  taxes  from  whence  the  internal  revenues  arife,  they  are  various, 
arbitrary,  and  fo  much  fuited  to  conveniency,  that  we  cannot  fix  them  with  any 
certainty.  They  fall  upon  all  kinds  of  goods,  houfes,  lands,  timber,  and  pio- 
vifions  ;  tjie  clergy  and  military  orders  are  likewife  taxed. 

Military  and  marine  s  trength,]  The  land  forces  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  in  time  of  peace  are  never  fewer  than  70,000  ;  but  in  cafe  of  war, 
they  amount,  without  prejudice  to  the  kingdom,  to  110,000.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  king,  however,  is  upon  his  Walloon  or  foreign  guards. 
His  prefent  catholic  majefty  has  been  at  great  care  and  expence  to  raife  a 
powerful  marine ;  which  has  been  confiderably  diminifhed  fince  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  They  had  however  (July  29,  1 799,)  in  the  Mediterranean  25 
lhips  of  the  line.  All  along  the  coaft  of  Spain  are  watch  towers  from  mile 
to  mile,  with  lights  and  guards  at  night,  fo  that  from  Cadiz  to  Barcelona, 
and  from  Bilboa  to  Ferrol,  the  whole  kingdom  may  be  foon  alarmed  in  cafe 
of  an  invafion. 

Royal  arms,  titles,  no-t  Spain  formerly  comprehended  twelve  king- 
bility,  and  orders.  5  doms  ;  all  which,  with  feveral  others,  were 
by  name  entered  into  the  royal  titles,  fo  that  they  amounted  in  all  to  about 
32.  This  abfurd  cuftom  is  ftill  occafionally  continued,  but  the  king  is 
now  generally  contented  with  the  title  of  His  Catholic  Majefty.  The 
kings  of  Spain  are  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a  fword,  without  being 
crowned.  Their  fignature  never  mentions  their  name,  but,  I  the  king. 
Their  eldeft  fon  is  called  prince  of  Afturias,  and  their  younger  children, 
of  both  fexes,  are  by  way  of  diftin&ion  called  infants  or  infantas,  that  is, 
children. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  like  their  title,  is  loaded 
with  the  arms  of  all  their  kingdoms.  It  is  now  a  fnield,  divided  into  four 
quarters  of  which  the  uppermoft  on  the  right  hand  and  the  loweft  on  the 
left  contain  a  cattle,  or,  with  three  towers,  for  Caftile  :  and  in  the  upper¬ 
moft  on  the  left,  and  the  loweft  on  the  right,  are  three  lions  gules,  for 
Leon  ;  with  three  lilies  in  the  centre  for  Anjou. 

The  general  name  for  thofe  Spaniih  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  unmix¬ 
ed  with  the  Moorilh  blood,  is  Hidalgo.  They  are  divided  into  princes,  dukes, 
marquifles,  counts,  vifeounts,  and  other  inferior  titles.  Such  as  are  created 
grandees,  may  ftarid  covered  before  the  king,  and  are  treated  with  princely 
diftindtions.  A  grandee  cannot  be  apprehended  without  the  king’s  order  ; 
and  cardinals,  archbifhops,  ambaffadors,  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
certain  other  great  dignitaries,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  have  the  privilege, 
as  well  as  the  grandees,  to  appear  covered  before  the  king. 

The  “  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece particularly  deferibed.  before  in  the 
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orders  of  Germany,  is  generally  conferred  on  princes  and  fovereign  dukes ;  hurt 
the  Spanifli  branch  of  it  hath  many  French  and  Italian  nobility }  there  are  no 

commanderies  or  revenues  annexed  to  it. 

The  “  Order  of  St.  James,”  or  St.  Jago  dc  Compoftella,  is  the  richeft  ot 
all  the  orders  of  Spain.  It  was  divided  into  two  branches,  each  under  & 
grand  mafter,  but  the  office  of  both  was  given  by  pope  Alexander  Vi.  to  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  grand-mafter  in  their  refpeftive  dominions. 
The  order  is  highly  efteemed  in  Spain,  and  only  conferred  on  perfons ot  no¬ 
ble  families.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  “  Order  of  Calatrava,  firft  mffi- 
tuted  bv  Sanchio,  king  of  Toledo  :  it  took  its  name  from  the  caitle  ot  Lata- 
trava,  which  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  and  here  began  the  order,  w  ,c  e-> 
came  very  powerful.  Their  number,  influence,  and  poffeffions,  .were  fo  con- 
fiderable  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  to  which,  at  length,  their 're¬ 
venues  and  the  office  of  grand  mafter  were  annexed  by  pope  Innocent  Vili. 
The  celebrated  “  Order  of  Alcantara”  derived  its  origin  from  the  order  ot 
St.  Tulian,  or  of  the  Pear  tree  :  but  after  Alcantara  was  taken  trom  the 
Moors,  and  made  the  chief  feat  of  the  order,  they  affumed  the  name  ot 
Knights  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  and  laid  afide  the  old  device  of  a  peai- 
tree.  This  order  is  highly  efteemed,  and  conferred  only  on  perfons  of  ancient 
and  illuftrious  families.  The  “  Order  of  the  Lady  of  Mercy”  is  faid  to  have 
been  inftituted  by  fames  I.  king  of  Arragon,  about  the  year  1218,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  vow  made  by  him  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  during  h.s  captivity  in 
France,  and  was  defigned  for  the  redemption  of  captives  from  the  Moors,  ia 
which  they  expended  large  fums  of  money.  It  was  at  firft  confined  to  men, 
but  a  lady  of  Barcelona  afterwards  got  women  included  in  it.  I  his  oraei 
poffeffes'  confiderable  revenues  in  Spain.  The  «  Order  of  Montefa  was  in¬ 
ftituted  at  Valencia,  at  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  place  or 
the  Templars,  and  enjoyed  their  poffeffions.  Their  chief  feat  being  t  ie 
town  of  Montefa,  the  order  from  thence  derived  its  name,  and  cho  e 
George  for  patron.  In  the  year  1771.  the  late  king  inftituted,  after  his  own 
name:  the  “  Order  of  Charles  III.”  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the 
infant.  The  badge  is,  a  ftar  of  eight  points  enamelled  white,  and  edged 
with  gold  :  in  the  centre  of  the  crofs  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  velt- 
roencs^ white  and  blue.  On  the  reverfe,  the  letters  C.  C.  with  the  number 
III.  in  the  centre,  and  this  motto,  Virtuti  ^  Merito.  None  but  perlons  01 

noble  defeent  can  belong  to  this  order. 

History  of  Spain.]  Spain  was  probably  firft.  peopled  by  the  Ceuae 
from  Gaul,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous  ;  or  from  Africa,  from  which  it  is  orrty 
feparated  by  the  narrow  ftrait  of  Gibraltar.  The  Phcenic.ans  fent  colonies 
thither,  and  built  Cadiz  and  Malaga.  Afterwards,  upon  the  rife  ot  Kome 
and  Carthage,  the  poffeffion  of  this  kingdom  became  an  objeft  of  contention 
between  thofe  powerful  republics  ;  but  at  length  the  Roman  arms  prevailed, 
and  Spain  remained  in  their  poffeffion  until  the  fall  of  that  empire,  when  it 
became  a  prey  to  the  Goths.  In  the  beginnmg  of  the  fifth  century  the 
Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  divided  this  kingdom  among  them,  but 
in  the  year  584,  the  Goths  again  became  the  mafters.  f 

Thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  who  about  the  end  ot 
the  ffiventh  century,  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  fineft  kingdoms  of  Aha 
and  Africa  ;  and  not  content  with  the  immenfe  regions  that  formerly  com - 
pored  great  part  of  the  Affyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  empires,  they  crols  the 
Mediterranean,  ravage  Spain,  and  eftablifli  themfelves.  in  the  fouther  y  pro¬ 
vinces  of  that  kingdom.  , 

Don  Pelago  is  mentioned  as  the  firft  Old  Spamfti  prince  who  diftingui 
cd  himfelf  againft  thefe  infidels  (who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
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of  Moors,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  come  from  Mauritania),  and  he 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Auftria,  about  the  year  720.  His  fucceffes  ani¬ 
mated  other  Chriilian  princes  to  take  arms  likewife,  and  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  many  ages  were  perpetually  embroiled  in  bloody 
wars. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were  fuperior  to  all  their  contemporaries  in  arts  and 
•arms,  and  the  Ahdoularhman  line  kept  polTeffion  of  the  throne  near  300 
years.  Learning  flouriftied  in  Spain,  while  the  reft  of  Europe  was  buried 
in  ignorance  and  barbarity.  But  the  Moorifh  princes  by  degrees  became 
weak  and  effeminate,  and  their  chitf  minifters  proud  and  infolent.  A  feries 
of  civii  wars  continued,  which  at  laft  overturned  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and 
the  race  of  Abdoulraham.  Several  petty  principalities  were  formed  on  the 
ruins  of  this  empire,  and  many  cities  of  Spain  had  each  an  independent  fove- 
reign.  Now,  every  adventurer  was  entitled  to  the  conqutfts  he  made  upon 
the  Moors,  till  Spain  at  laft  was  divided  into  12  or  11  kingdoms  ;  and  about 
the  year  1095,  Henry  of  Burgundy  was  declared  by  the  king  of  Leon,  count 
of  Portugal ;  but  his  foil,  Alphonfo,  threw  off  his  dependence  on  Leon,  and 
declared  bimfelf  king.  A  feries  of  brave  princes  gave  the  Moors  repeated 
overthrows  in  Spain,  till  about  the  year  1492,  when  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  Portugal  excepted,  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  king 
of  A.rragon,  and  Ifabella  the  heirtfs,  and  afterwards  queen,  of  Callile,  who 
took  Granada,  and  exptlled  out  of  Spain  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who  would 
-not  be  converts  to  the  Chriilian  fai.h,  to  the  number  of  170,000  families. 

1  ftiall  111  their  proper  places,  mention  the  vaft  acquifitions  made  at  this  time 
to  Spain  by  the  difeovery  of  America,  and  the  firit  expeditions  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  difeovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but 
the  fucceffes  of  both  nations  were  attended  with  difagreeable  confequences. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  jews  in  a  manner  depopulated  Spain  of 
artifts,  labourers,  and  manufacturers  ;  and  the  difeovery  of  America  not  only 
added  to  that  calamity, but  rendered  the  remaining  Spaniards  moft  deplorably 
indolent.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  introduced 
the  popifh  inquifition,  with  all  its  horrors,  into  their  dominions, as  u  fafeguard 
againft  the  return  of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  emperor  of  Germany,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  the  year  1516.  The  extenfive  pofl’efiions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  in  Europe,  Atrica,  and,  above  all,  America,  from  whence 
he  drew  immenfe  treafures,  began  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  neighbouring 
princes,  but  could  not  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Charles  ;  and  we  find  him  con- 
llantly  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  or  with  his  ownproteftant  fubjecfs,  whom  he 
in  vain  attempted  to  bring  back  to  the  catholic  church.  He  alfo  reduced  the 
power  of  the  nobles  in  Spain,  abridged  the  piivileges  of  the  commons,  and 
greatly  extended  the  regal  prerogative.  At  laft,  after  a  long  and  turbulent 
reign,  he  came  to  a  refolution  that  filled  all  Europe  with  altonifhmcnt,  the 
withdrawing  himfclf  entirely  from  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in 
order  that  he  might  fpend  the  remainder  ot  his  day  s  in  retirement  and  folitude. 

Agreeably  to  this  reiolution,  he  teligned  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  with 
great  formality  in  the  prefence  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  his  fun  Philip  11. 
but  could  not  prevail  on  the  princes  ot  Germany  to  elcCt  him  emperor,  which 
they  conferred  on  Ferdinand  Charles’s  brother,  thereby  dividing  the  danger¬ 
ous  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  into  two  branches  ;  Spain,  with  ail  us 
pofftfiions  in  Africa  and  the  New  World,  alfo  the  Netherlands,  and  fome 
Italian  Hates,  remained  with  the  elder  branch,  vvhilft  the  empirt,  Hungary, 
asd  Bohemia,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger,  which  they  ftill  poffets. 
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Philip  II.  inherited  all  his  father’s  vices,  with  few  of  his  good  qualities. 
He  was  auftere,  haughty,  immoderately  ambitious,  and  through  his  whole 
life  a  cruel  bigot  in  the  caufe  of  popery.  His  maniage  with  queen  Mary 
of  England,  an  unfeeling  bigot  like  himfelf,  his  unfuccefsfui  addreffes  to  her 
filler  Elizabeth,  his  refentment  and  unfuccefsfui  wars  with  that  pnneefs,  his 
tyranny  and  perfections  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  revolt  and  lofs  o  t  e 
United  Provinces  with  other  particulars  of  his  reign,  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  hHory  of  thofe  countries.  _  ' 

In  Portugal  he  was  more  fuccefsful.  That  kingdom,  after  being  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  race  of  wife  and  brave  princes,  fell  to  Sebaitian,  about  the  year  1557, 
Seballian  loll  his  life  and  a  fine  army,  in  a  headlining,  unjuft,  and  >h  <-on- 
certed  expedition  again!!  the  Moors  in  Africa  ;  and  in  the  year  15  o,  1  >p 
united  Portugal  to  his  own  dominions,  though  the  Braganza  family  ol  Por¬ 
tugal  afferted  a  prior  right.  By  this  acquiiition  Spain  became  polltiled  ot 
the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India,  feme  of  which  Ihe  Hill  holds. 

The  defendants  of  Philip  proved  to  be  very  weak  princes  but  Philip 
and  his  father  had  fo  totally  ruined  the  ancient  liberties  of  Spain,  that  tbey 
reigned  almoft  unmolefted  in  their  own  dominions.  Pheii  viceioys,  ow 
ever  were  at  once  fo  tyrannical  and  infolent  over  the  Portuguele,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  in  the  year  1640,  the  nobility  of  that  nation,  by  a 
well  condufted  confpiracy,  expelled  their  tyrants,  and  placed  the  duke  ot 
Braganza,  by  the  title  of  John  IV.  upon  their  throne,  and  ever  lince,  Por¬ 
tugal  has  been  a  diftindt  kingdom  from  Spain.  . 

The  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  Auftrian  line,  failing  in  the  perfon  of  Charles 
II.  who  left  no  iffue,  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  grandfon  to  Lewis  XIV.  mounted  that  throne,  in  virtue  ot  his 
predeceffor’s  will,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V.  anno  1701.  After  a  long  and 
bloody  ftruggle  with  the  German  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Aullna,  fupported 
by  England,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  dignity,  at  the  ccnclufion  of  t  e  war, 

by  the  ftiameful  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713-  And  thus  Le™s  X1;/  thr0USh 
a  mafterly  train  of  politics  (for  in  his  wars  to  fupport  his  grandfon,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  he  was  almotl  ruined),  accomplifhed  his  favourite 
prejedt  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  all  its  rich  poftrlhons  in 
America  and  the  Indies,  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  that  cl  his  own  fa¬ 
mily  of  Bourbon.  In  1 734,  Philip  invaded  Naples,  and  got  that  kingdom 
for  his  fon  Don  Carlos,  the  Sicilians  readily  acknowledging  him  for  their 
fovereign,  through  the  oppreffion  of  the  Imperialills.  . 

After  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was  difturbed  by  the  an^bltl°n 
of  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Ferdinand  VI.  a  mild  and  peaceable  prince,  who  reformed  many 
abufes,  and  wanted  to  promote  the  commerce  and  profpenty  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  In  1759,  he  died  without  iffue,  through  melancholy  for  the  lofs  ot 
}iis  wife.  Ferdinand  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  III.  then  king 
of  Naples,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  fon  to  Philip  V.  by  his  wife  the  princeis 

of  Parma.  r  r -n 

He  was  fo  warmly  attached  to  the  family  ccmpadl  of  the  houfe  cf  Bour¬ 
bon,  that  two  years  after  this  acceflion,  be  even  hazarded  his  American  do¬ 
minions  to  fupport  it.  War  bung  declared  between  him  and  England, 
the  latter  took  from  him  the  famous  port  and  city  of  Havannah,  in  the  aland 
of  Cuba,  and  thereby  rendered  herfeif  entirely  miflrefs  of  the  navigation  o 
the  Spanifh  Plate  fleets.  Notwith Handing  the  fuccefs  of  the  Enghih,  their 
miniftTy  thought  proper  baftily  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  confequence  ot  winch 
Havannah  was  reftored  to  Spain.  In  1775,  an  expedition  was  conceited 
again!!  Algif.rs  b7  the  Spanifh  miniftry,  which  had  a  moft  unfuccelsf ulster- 
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tmnatiqn.  Tbe  troops,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  24,000,  and  who 
were  commanded  by  lieutenant  general  Conde  de  O’Reilly,  landed  about  a 
league  and  a  half  to  the  eaflward  of  the  city  of  Algiers;  but  were  disgrace¬ 
fully  beaten  back,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter  on  board  their  (hips,  having  27 
officers  killed,  and  191  wounded;  and  501  rank  and  file  killed,  and  2088 
wounded.  In  the  years  1783,  and  *784,  they  alfo  renewed  their  attacks  by 
fea  to  deftroy  it,  but  after  (pending  much  ammunition,  andlofing  many  lives, 
were  forced  to  retire  without  doing  it  much  injury. 

When  the  war  betwen  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  had 
fubfifted  forfome  time,  and  France  had  taken  part  with  the  latter,  the  court 
of  Spain  was  alfo  prevailed  upon  to  commence  hoftilities  againft  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  particular,  the  Spaniards  clofely  befieged  Gibraltar,  both  by  fea 
and  land  :  it  having  been  always  a  great  mortification  to  them,  that  this 
fortrefs  ffiould  be  poffefied  by  the  Engliffi.  The  grand  attack  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1782,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  Crillon,  by 
ten  battering  ffiips,  from  600  to  1400  tons  burden,  carrying  in  all  21 2 
brafs  guns  entirely  new,  and  difcharging  ffiot  of  26  pounds  weight.  The 
ffiowers  of  ffiot  and  ffiells  which  were  diredfed  from  them,  from  their  land- 
batteries,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  various  works  of  the  garrifon, 
exhibited  a  fcene,  of  which  perhaps  neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can  fur- 
niffi  a  competent  idea.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  four  hundred  pieces  of  the 
heavieft  artillery  were  playing  at  the  fame  moment :  an  inltance  which  has 
fcarcely  occurred  in  any  fiege  fince  the  invention  of  thofe  wonderful  engines 
of  deftruftion. 

The  irrefiltible  impreffion  of  the  red  hot  balls,  which  were  fent  from  the 
garrifon  in  fuch  numbers  and  in  fuch  directions,  was  foon  confpicuous ;  for 
in  the  afternoon  fmoke  was  perceived  to  iffue  from  the  admiral’s  ffiip  and 
another,  and  by  one  in  the  morning  feveral  were  in  flames,  and  numbers  of 
rockets  were  thrown  up  from  each  of  their  ffiips  as  fignals  of  diftrefs.  To 
refeue  from  the  flames  thofe  who  were  now  incapable  of  aCiing  as  enemies, 
could  not  be  done  without  the  greateft  hazard,  by  reafon  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  ffiips  ;  and  the  previous  difeharge  of  the  guns  as  the  fire  reached  them  ; 
yet  in  defiance  of  every  danger,  brigadier  Curtis,  diftinguiffied  himfelf  in  an 
eminent  manner  in  this  humane  undertaking,  and  with  twelve  gunboats  faved 
nine  officers,  two  priefts,  and  334  men,  all  Spaniards ;  behdes  one  officer,  and 
eleven  Frenchmen,  who  had  floated  in  the  preceding  evening. 

Thus  ended  all  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  reducing  the  fortrefs  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  But  great  as  was  the  bravery  of  the  Britiffi  garrifon,  which  deferves 
every  encomium,  the  fmall  numbers  of  the  killed  and  wounded  are  alone  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  ffiew  that  they  mult  have  been  affifted  by  very  itrong  fortifications, 
or  it  was  impoffible  that  any  fkill  whatever  could  have  refitted  fuch  a  tre¬ 
mendous  power.  Some  trifling  operations  continued  on  the  fide  of  the 
Spaniards  till  the  reftoration  of  peace  in  1783. 

In  other  enterprifes,  however,  the  Spaniards  proved  more  fuccefsful.  The 
ifland  of  Minorca  was  furrendered  to  them  on  the  6th  of  February,  1782, 
alter  having  been  befiegtdfor  171  days.  The  garrifon  confided  ot  no  more 
than  2092  men,  while  the  forces  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  1 6, coo,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  de  Crillon.  The  Spaniffi  commander  at  firft  attempt¬ 
ed  to  corrupt  the  governor  (general  Murray)  ;  but  this  being  rejected  with 
indignation,  the  fiege  was  commenced  in  form  :  and  the  garnlon  would  have 
ffiewed  themfelves  equally  invincible  with  thofe  of  Gibraltar,  had  it  been  pof- 
fible  to  relieve  them  in  the  fame  manner.  The  feurvy  foon  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  reduced  them  to  fuch  a  deplorable  fituation  that  they  were  at 
lull  obliged  to  furrender,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  human  fortitude  or 
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(kill;  and  fo  fenfible  were  both  parties  that  this  was  the  true  caufe, 
that  the  Spanifh  general  allowed  them  to  march  out  with  their  arms  fhoulder- 
ed,  drums  beating,  and  colours  flying,  while  the  diiconfolate  Britilh  fol- 
diers  protefted  that  they  furrendered  their  arms  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
Spaniards. 

His  late  catholic  majefty  did  all  he  could  to  oblige  his  fubjedts  to  defift 
from  their  ancient  drefs  and  manners,  and  carried  his  endeavours  fo  far,  that 
it  occafloned  fo  dangerous  an  infurredtion  at  Madrid,  as  obliged  him  to  part 
with  his  minlfter,  the  marquis  of  Squillace ;  thereby  affording  an  inflance  of 
the  necelfity  that  even  defpotic  princes  are  under,  of  paying  fome  attention 
to  the  inclination  of  their  fubje&s. 

The  government  of  Spain  teftified  much  uneafinefs  at  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  watched  narrowly  thofc  who  fpoke  in  favour  of  its  principles. 
The  circulation  of  all  political  pamphlets  from  France  was  fevercly  pro¬ 
hibited.  They  publifhed  a  proclamation  agamft  tinkers  and  knife  grinders, 
introducing  fedilious  papers  into  the  kingdom,  and  a  refeript  concerning 
ftrangers. 

A  fhort  war  arofe  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
The  emperor  befieged  Ceuta,  but  peace  is  fince  reftored.  It  was  unjuflly 
furmifed  that  this  war  was  entered'into,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  people,  who  might  be  imprefied  with  the  affairs  of  France. 

The  fudden  difmifiion  of  count  Florida  Blanca  from  the  office  of  prime 
minifter  originated  in  caufes  not  difclofed.  It  is  imagined  that  the  court 
found  this  flep  neceffary,  to  appeafe  the  public  murmurs  at  fome  late  mea- 
iures  particularly  the  edidt  concerning  ftrangers,  which  contributed  to  impofe 
further  fetters  upon  commerce,  and  which  has  fince  been  repealed.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  1792,  the  minijler  was  removed  ;  he  has  fince  been  impri- 
foned  in  the  caftleof  Pampeluna,  and  is  to  be  tried  for  various  offences :  and 
count  d’ Aranda,  an  old  ftatefman,  a  warm  friend  for  the  queen  and  nobility 
of  France,  fucceeded  to  his  employments,  till  fome  other  arrangement  could 
be  formed,  ltisfaid,  he  abolifhed  the  fuperintendant  tribunal  of  police,  a 
kind  of  civil  inquifition  ;  and  in  other  liberal  meafures  appeared  to  fee  the 
real  intereft  of  monarchs,  which  is  certainly  to  concede  with  grace,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  defpair  of  the  people  from  recurring  to  force.  His  in¬ 
fluence,  however,  was  but  fhort ;  and  has  been  fucceeded  by  that  of  the 
duke  d’Alcudia. 

After  the  trial  of  the  king  of  France,  previous  to  the  paffing  of  his 
lentence,  the  Spanifh  court  made  an  application  in  his  favour,  which  was 
rejefted  with  infolence  and  contempt,  and  fhortly  afterwards  war  w'as  declared 
againft  Spain  by  the  National  Convention.  The  army  appointed  to  this  war 
was  entrufted  to  general  Doppet,  whofe  operations  were  all  fuccefsful,  almoll 
without  the  fmalleft  interruption.  On  the  21ft  of  June  he  feized  upon  a 
manufactory  of  arms,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  great  part  of  which 
he  added  to  his  military  ftores.  Shortly  afterwards  he  defeated  the  Count 
de  1’ Union  who  had  made  a  bold  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Bellegarde,  which 
■was  at  this  time  clofely  preffed.  The  Spanifh  general  had  been  reinforced 
by  feveral  foreign  battalions  lately  arrived  from  Africa,  whole  impetuofity 
obliged  the  republicans  at  firft  to  give  way.  They  loon  rallied,  however, 
regained  the  heights  from  which  they  had  been  at  firft  diflodged  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  were  completely  defeated,  leaving  two  thoufand  five  hundred  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Bellegarde  being  thus  deprived  of  every  chance  of 
•elief,  fubmitted  to  general  Dugommier  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month. 
The  garrifon  confifted  of  6cco  men.  On  the  day  after  its  furrender,  the 
Count  de  l’Union  made  another  fpirited  attempt  to  diflodge  the  French,  but 

was 
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Was  completely  repulfed  with  thelofs  of  600  men  and  four  pieces  01  cannon. 
The  French  general  Dugommier  was  foon  after  killed  by  a  (hell  as  lie  amend¬ 
ed  the  Black  Mountain,  the  better  to  dired  the  military  operations.  On 
the  20th  of  the  fame  month  his  great  opponent  the  Count  de  1’ Union  was 
killed,  with  three  other  Spaniih  generals,  near  St.  Fernando  de  Figueres. 
For  the  defence  of  this  poft,  the  Spaniards  had  fpent  upwards  of  fix  month* 
in  erefting  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  batteries  mounted  with  heavy  can¬ 
non.  Their  force  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men  ftrongly  entrenched  ; 
and  yet  they  were  put  to  flight,  and  their  batteries  carried  by  the  republi¬ 
cans  in  three  hours. 

The  Spaniards  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  the  a&ions  which  were  fought 
at  the  Weftern  Pyrenees.  Several  redoubts  were  ttormed  and  carried  by  the 
republican  general  Delaforde.  Great  numbers  cf  the  Spaniards  were  killed, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  prifoners  were  taken,  with  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  two  hundred  tents,  and  great  quantities  of  ammunition  and  fmall 
arms.  On  the  id  of  Auguft  fifteen  thoufand  Spaniards  fled  before  a  body 
of  fix  thoufand  French.  By  this  retreat,  immenfe  magazines,  two  thoufand 
mirfkets,  fix  (land  of  colours,  two  hundred  cannon  and  howitzers,  tents  for 
twenty  five  thoufand  men,  and  two  thoufand  prifoners,  among  whom  were 
two  entire  regiments,  who  grounded  their  arms,  fell  into  tne  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  °On  the  fame  evening  Fontarabia,  which  guards  the  entrance 
into  Spain,  was  taken  almoft  inftantaneoufly  by  a  detachment  of  the  French 
army.  The  Spanifli  troops  were  fo  dilheartened  by  their  repeated  defeats, 
that  they  fled  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  enemy.  A  line  of  pofts  had  been 
eftablifhed  upwards  of  forty  leagues  in  extent ;  all  thefe  entrenchments  were 
carried  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  works  deftroyed.  The  French  general 
endeavoured  to  furround  the  Spaniards,  but  being  favoured  by  a  thick  fog, 
they  were  enabled  to  retreat  to  Sangonella,  with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  men,  and  an  equal  number  of  prifoners.  During  the  reft  of 
this  war,  defeat  fucceeded  defeat,  and  one  calamity  was  quickly  followed  by 
another  (till  more  difaftrous ;  not  one  gleam  of  fucceis  ever  dawned  upon 
the  Spanifh  arms,  and  the  march  of  the  army  to  Madrid  was  prevented  by  1 

the  difgraceful  fubmifiion  of  the  Spanifli  monarch.  A  treaty  was  fpeedily 
concluded  in  which  the  Spaniards  ceded  to  France  their  part  -of  St.  Do- 
mingo,  and  the  French  agreed  to  relinquiih  all  their  conquefts  on  the  Spanifli 
territory. 

Spain  being  now  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  France,  was  driven  by 
the  mifehievous  influence  of  her  ally,  into  a  war  with  England,  which  it  is 
probable  was  as  much  againft  her  inclination  as  her  inteveft.  War,  however, 
was  proclaimed  at  Madrid  in  the  ufual  form,  and  a  fleet  was  lhortly  after 
equipped,  which  was  defeated  off  Cape  St.  \  incent  by  Sir  J.  Jervis. 

Ever  fir.ee  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Spain  has  been  verging  with  rapid  fteps 
to  ruin  and  decay.  She  is  now  completely  a  dependent  power,  and  is  forced 
to  make  war  or  peace,  according  as  it  fuits  the  convenience  of  Bonaparte. 
Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
both  the  belligerent  powers  from  motives  of  convenience,  allowed  her  for  a 
confiderable  time,  to  preferve  a  dubious  neutrality  ;  war  has  now.  commenced 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  particular 
grounds  of  the  difpute,  a  difeuffion  of  the  queftion  would  be  at  prefent  pre» 
mature. 

Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain,  born  Nov.  ri,  1748;  afeended  the  throng 
13,  1788,  neon  the  death  of  his  father  Charles  III.  )  and  was  mar- 
v  ried 
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ried  to  Louifa-Maria-Therefa,  princefs  of  Parma,  Sept.  4,  1765,  by  whom 
he  has  iffue. 

1.  Charlotte,  born  April  25,  1775. 

2.  Mary  Louifa,  born  July  9,  1777. 

3.  Philip,  born  Aug.  10.  1783. 

4.  Ferdinand,  born  Oft.  14?  17^4- 

5.  Maria  Ifabella,  born  July  6,  1789. 

6.  A  Prince,  March  ic,  1794. 

Brothers  to  the  king  : 

, .  Ferdinand,  the  prefent  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  born  in  1 75 1.,  married 
in  1768,  to  the  archduchefs  Mary  Cardire- Louifa,  filler  to  Jofeph  II.  late 

emperor  of  Germany. 

2.  Anthony  Pafcal,  born  Dec.  31,  1755* 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 
Length  300 
Breadth  ico 


.  Degrees. 

1  ,  f  37  and  42  North  latitude, 

j  between  ^  ^  an(j  1Q  -^eft  iong;tude. 

Containing  32,000  fquare  miles,  with  72  inhabitants  to  each. 

IT  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  North  and  Eaft,  and  011 
the  South  and  Weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  being  the 
moft  wefterly  kingdom  on  the  continent  of  Europe.^  _ 

Ancient  names  and)  This  kingdom  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
divisions.  J  called  Lufitania.  The  etymology  01  the  mo¬ 

dern  name  is  uncertain.  It  moft  probably  is  derived  from  fome  noted  har¬ 
bour  or  port,  to  which  the  Gauls  (for  fo  ftrangers  are  called  in  the  Celtic) 
reforted.  By  the  form  of  the  country,  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  the  northern,  middle,  and  fouthern  provinces. 


The  Northern  Di- 
vifion  contains 


fEntreMinbo  T  f  Braga  _  1 

)  Douro,  and  5-  <  Oporto  and  Viana  > 
(.Tralos  Montes  J  l  Miranda  and  Villa  Real  J 
Beira  Coimbra 

/  \  Guarda  Caftel  Rodrigo 

L  J  T  1  38-42  N.  lat.  >- 
f)  Lisbon  |  ^S3W.  lon. 

■J  C-St.  XJbes  and  Leira 
£  Ebora,  or  Evora 
J  Portalegre,  Elvas,  Beja 
)  Lagos 

[  Faro,  Tavora,and  Silves 
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The  Middle  Divi- 
lion  contains 

Lftremadura 
f  Entre  Tajo 

The  Southern  Divi- J  Guadiana 
vifion  contains.  )  Alentejo 
^Algarva 

Soil,  air,  and  productions.]  The  foil  of  Portugal  is  not  in  general 
equal  to  that  of  Spain  for  fertility,  efpeciaUy  in  corn,  which  they  impor^ 
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from  other  countries.  Their  fruits  are  the  fame  as  in  Spain,  but  not  fo 
highly  flavoured.  The  Portuguefe  wines,  when  old  and  genuine,  are  efteem- 
ed  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  human  conftitution,  and  fafe  to  drink.**.  Por¬ 
tugal  contains  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked  ;  variety  of  gems,  marbles, 
and  mill  ftones,  and  a  fine  mine  of  fait  petre  near  Liibon.  Their  cattle  and 
poultry  are  but  indifferent  eating.  The  air,  efpecially  about  Lisbon,  is 
reckoned  foft  and  beneficial  to  confumptive  patients;  it  is  not  fo  fearching 
as  that  of  Spain,  being  refrcfhed  from  the  fea-breezes. 

Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather  rocky, 
for  their  mountains  are  generally  barren  :  the  chief  are  thofe  which  divide 
Algarva  from  Alentejo  ;  thofe  of  Tralos  Montes,  and  the  rock  of  Lisbon 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo. 

Waters  and  rivers.]  Though  every  brook  in  Portugal  is  reckoned  a 
river,  yet  the  chief  Portuguefe  rivers  are  mentioned  in  Spain,  all  of  them 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Tagus  or  Tajo  was  celebrated  for  its 
golden  fand.  Portugal  contains  feveral  roaring  lakes  and  fprings  ;  fome  of 
them  are  abforbent  even  of  the  lighted:  fubltances,  fuch  as  wood,  cork,  and 
feathers  ;  fome,  particularly  one  about  45  miles  from  Lisbon,  are  medicinal 
and  fanative  ;  and  fome  hot  baths  are  found  in  the  little  kingdom?  or  rather 
province  of  Algarva. 

Promontories  and  bays.]  The  promontories  or  capes  of  Portugal  are 
(jiape  Mondego,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego  :  Cape  Roca,  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  river  Tajo  ;  Cape  Efpit'hel,  at  the  fouth  entrance  of 
the  river  Tajo ;  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  fouth  weft  point  of  Algarva. 
The  bays  are  thofe  of  Cadoan,  or  St.  Ubes,  fouth  of  Lifbon,  and  Lagos 
Bay  in  Algarva. 

Animals.]  The  fea-fi(h,  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal  are  reckoned  excel¬ 
lent  ;  on  the  land  the  hogs  and  kids  are  tolerable  eating.  .  Their  mules  are 
fure,  and  ferviceable  both  for  draught  and  carriage  ;  and  their  horfes,  though 
flight,  are  lively. 

Population,  inhabitants,!  Acordiog  to  the  beft  calculation,  Por- 
MA.NNERS,  AND  customs.  j  tugal  contains  near  two  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  By  a  furvey  made  in  the  year  1732,  there,  were  in  that  kingdom 
3,344  parilhes,  and  1,742,23°  y  Per^ons>  (which  13  but  522  laity  to  each 
parifti  on  a  medium),  befides  above  300,000,  ecclefiaftics  of  both  fexes.  ^ 

The  modern  Portuguefe  retain  nothing  of  that  adventurous  enterprifing 
fpirit  that  rendered  their  forefathers  fo  llluftrlous  300  years  ago.  They 
have,  ever  fince  the  houfe  cf  Braganza  mounted  the  throne,  degenerated  in 
all  their  virtues  ;  though  fome  noble  exceptions  are  ftill  remaining  among 
them,  and  no  people  are  fo  little  obliged  as  the  Portuguefe  are  to  the  reports 
of  hiftorians  and  travellers.  Their  degeneracy  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
weaknefs  of  their  monarchy,  which  renders  them  ina&ive,  for  fearof  difob- 
liging  their  powerful  neighbours ;  and  that  inadfivity  has  proved  the  fouice 
of  pride.and  other  unmanly  vices.  Treachery  has  been  laid  to  their  charge, 
as  well  as  ingratitude,  and  above  all,  an  intemperate  paflion  for  revenge. 
They  are,  if  pofiible,  more  fuperftitious,  and,  both  in  high  and  common 
life,  affed  more,  ftate  than  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  Among  the  lower 
people,  thieving  is  commonly  pradifed  ;  and  all  ranks  are  accufed  of  being 
unfair  in  their  dealings,  efpecially  with  ftrangers.  It  is  hard,  however,  to 
*  4  H  faf 

*  The  port-wines  are  made  in  the  diftricfts  round  Oporto,  which  does  not  produce  one 
half  the  quantity  that  is  confumed,  under  that  name,  in  the  Britifh  dominions  only. 
The  merchants  in  this  city  have  fpacious  wine  vaults,  capable  of  holding  6  or  7000  pipes, 
and  it  is  find,  that  20,000  are  yearly  exported  from  Oporto. 
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fay  what  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  character  of  the  Portuguefe,  by  the  es« 
pulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the  diminution  of  the  papal  influence  among  them  ; 
but  above  all,  by  that  fpirit  of  independency,  with  regard  to  commercial 
affairs,  upon  Great  Britain,  which,  not  much  to  the  honour  of  their  grati- 
tude,  though  to  the  intered  of  their  own  country,  is  now  fo  much  encoura¬ 
ged  by  their  court  and  miniftry. 

The  Portuguefe  are  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  well  made  as  the  Spaniards,  whofe 
habits  and  cuftoms  they  imitate,  only  the  quality  affe£t  to  be  more  gaily  and 
richly  dreffed.  The  Portuguefe  ladie3  are  thin  and  fmall  of  ftature.  Their 
complexion  is  olive,  their  eyes  black  and  expreflive,  and  their  features  gene¬ 
rally  regular.  They  are  efteemed  to  be  generous,  modeft,  and  witty.  They 
drefs  like  the  Spanifh  ladies,  with  much  awkwardnefs  and  affe&ed  gravity, 
but  in  general  more  magnificently  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  hufbands  to 
exaft  from  their  fervants  an  homage,  that  in  other  countries  is  paid  only  to 
royal  perfonages.  The  furniture  of  the  houfes,  efpecially  of  their,  grandees, 
is  rich  and  fuperb  to  excefs  ;  and  they  maintain  an  incredible  number  of  do- 
medics,  as  they  never  difcharge  any  who  furvive,  after  ferving  their  ancedors. 
The  poorer  fort  have  fcarcely  any  furniture  at  all,  for  they,  in  imitation  of 
the  Moors,  fit  always  crofs-legged  on  the  ground.  The  Portuguefe  peafant 
has  never  reaped  any  advantage  from  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade,  and  of  the 
fine  and  vafl  countries  the  kings  of  Portugal  poffefftd  in  Africa  or  in  the  Eafl  ; 
or  of  thofe  dill  remaining  to  them  in  South  America.  The  only  foreign  luxu¬ 
ry  he  is  yet  acquainted  with  is  tobacco  ;  and  when  his  feeble  purfe  can  reach 
it,  he  purchafes  a  dried  Newfoundland  cod-filh ;  but  this  is  a  regale  he  dares 
feldom  afpire  to.  A  piece  of  bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  faked  pilchard, 
or  a  head  of  garlick,  to  give  that  bread  a  flavour,  compofe  his  danding  difh  ; 
and  if  he  can  get  a  bit  of  the  hog,  the  ox,  or  the  calf,  he  himfelf  fattens,  to 
regale  his  wretched  family  at  Chridmas  or  Eafter,  he  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  happinefs  in  this  world  ;  and  indeed  whatever  he  poffeffed  beyond  this  ha¬ 
bitual  penury,  according  to  the  prefent  date  and  exertions  of  his  intellects, 
would  quickly  be  taken  from  him,  or  rather  he  would  willingly  part  with  it, 
being  taught  by  his  numberlefs  ghodly  comforters,  with  which  his  country 
fwarms,  to  look  forward  for  eafe  and  happinefs  to  another  date  of  exidcnce, 
to  which  they  are  themfelves  infallible  guides  and  condu&ors. 

Religion.]  The  eflabliflied  religion  in  Portugal  is  popery  in  the  ftridleft 
ferife.  The  Portuguefe  have  a  patriarch,  but  formerly  he  depended  entirely 
upon  the  pope,  unlefs  when  a  quarrel  fubfided  between  the  courts  of  Rome 
and  Lifbon.  The  power  of  his  holinefs  in  Portugal  has  been  of  late  fo  much 
curtailed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deferibe  the  religious  date  of  that  country  :  all 
we  know  is,  that  the  royal  revenues  are  greatly  increafed,  at  the  expence  of 
the  religious  inditutions  in  the  kingdom.  The  power  of  the  inquifition  is 
now  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ecclefiadics,  and  converted  to  a  date  trap 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbilhopric3  are  thofe  of 
Braga,  Evora,  and  Lisbon.  The  fird  of  thefe  has  ten  fuffragan  bifliops  ;  the 
fecond  two  ;  and  the  lad  ten,  including  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
abroad.  The  patriarch  of  Lisbon  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and  a  perfon  of 
the  highed  birth. 

Language.]  The  Portuguefe  language  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Spain,  and  that  provincially.  Their  Paternoder  runs  tfius  :  Padre  nojjo  que 
ejlas  nos  Ceos,  fancfrficado  few  o  tu  name  :  venhu  a  ms  tua  reyno,  Jola  feita  a  iua 
'votade,  qffi  nos  Ceos,  comma  na  terra.  0  paonejja  de  cadadia,  dano  lo  oei  nejlra 
did.  E  perdoa  nos  Jenhor,  as  nojfas  dividas ,  a]Ji  como  nos  perdoamos  a  nos  nojfoi 

devcdoris.  E  nao  nos  dews  oahir  om  tentalio,  mas  libra  nos  do  mal  Amen. 

-  -~r  v - -  -  -  “  ~  Learn* 
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Learning  and  learned  men.]]  Thefe  are  fo  few,  that  they  are 
mentioned  with  indignation,  even  by  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  themfelves  who 
have  the  fmalleft  tin&ure  of  literature.  Some  efforts,  though  very  weak, 
have  of  late  been  made  by  a  few,  to  draw  their  countrymen  from  this  de¬ 
plorable  date  of  ignorance.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  defeat  is  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  of  a  proper  education. — The  anceftors  of 
the  prefent  Portuguefe  were  certainly  pofieffed  of  more  true  knowledge, 
with  regard  to  aftronomy,  geography,  and  navigation,  than  all  the  world 
befides,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  for  fome  time  after 
Camoens,  who  himfelf  was  a  great  adventurer  and  voyager,  was  poffelTed  of 
a  true,  but  neglefted  poetical  genius. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  Coimbra,  founded  in  1291  by  king  Dennis ; 
and  which  had  fifty  profeifors ;  but  it  has  been  lately  put  under  fome  new 
regulations.  Evora,  founded  in  1559  ;  and  the  college  of  the  nobles  at  Lif- 
bon,  where  the  young  nobility  are  educated  in  every  branch  of  polite  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  fciences.  All  the  books  that  did  belong  to  the  banifhed  Jefuits 
are  kept  here,  which  compofe  a  very  large  library.  The  Englifh  language 
is  likewife  taught  in  this  college.  Here  is  alfo  a  college  where  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  educated  in  the  fcience  of  engineering,  and  when  qualified  get 
commiffions  in  that  corps. 

Curiosities.]  The  lakes  and  fountains  which  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  form  the  chief  of  thefe.  The  remains  of  fome  callles  in  the  Moorilh 
tafte  are  ftill  Handing.  The  Roman  bridge  and  aquedudt  at  Coimbra  are 
almoft  entire,  and  defervedly  admired.  The  walls  of  Santareen  are  faid  to 
be  of  Roman  work  likewife.  The  church  and  monaftery  near  Lifbon,  where 
the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried,  are  inexpreffibly  magnificent,  and  feveral 
monafteries  in  Portugal  are  dug  out  of  the  hard  rock.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Roch,  is  probably  one  of  the  fineft  and  richeft  in  the  world  ;  the  paintings 
are  mofaic  work,  fo  curioully  wrought  with  ftones  of  all  colours,  as  to  afto- 
nilh  the  beholders.  To  thefe  curiofities  we  may  add,  that  the  king  is  poflef- 
£ed  of  the  larged  diamond  (which  was  found  in  Brafil,)  that  ever  was  perhaps 
feen  in  the  world. 

Chief  cities.]  Lilbon  is  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  is  thought  to 
contain  200,000  inhabitants.  Great  part  of  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake, 
which  alfo -fet  the  remainder  on  fire,  upon  All  Saints  day,  1755.  It  ftill  con¬ 
tains  many  magnificent  palaces,  churches,  and  public  buildings.  Its  (ituation 
(riling  from  the  Tagus  in  the  form  of  acrefcent)  renders  its  appearance  at 
once  delightful  and  fuperb,  and  it  is  defervedly  accounted  the  greateft  port 
in  Europe  next  to  London  and  Amfterdam.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  and 
fecure,  and  the  city  itfelf  is  guarded  from  any  fudden  attack  towards  the  fea 
by  forts,  though  they  would  make  but  a  poor  defence  againft  (hips  of  war. 
All  that  part  of  the  city  that  was  demolilhed  by  the  earthquake,  is  planned 
out  in  the  moft  regular  and  commodious  form.  Some  large  fquares  and 
many  ftreets  are  already  built.  The  ftreets  form  right  angles,  and  are  broad 
and  fpacious.  The  houfes  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  uniform  ;  and  being  built 
of  white  ftone,  make  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  fecond  city  in  this  king¬ 
dom  is  Oporto,  which  is  computed  to  contain  thirty-thoufand  inhabitants. 
The  chief  article  of  commerce  in  this  city  is  wine  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
half  the  (hops  in  the  city  are  coopers.  The  merchants  aflemble  daily  in  the 
chief  ftreet,  to  tranfadt  bufinefs ;  and  are  prote&ed  from  the  fun  by  fail- 
cloths  hung  acrofs  from  the  oppofite  houfes.  About  thirty  Englilh  families 
refide  here,  who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  wine  trade. 

H  2  Com- 
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Commerce  and  manufactures. 3  Thefe,  within  thefe  feven  or  eight 
years,  have  taken  a  furprifing  tarn  in  Portugal.  The  miniftry  have  pro- 
jefted  many  new  companies  and  regulations,  which  have  be_eu  again  and 
again  complained  of  as  unjuft:  and  oppreffive,  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
privileges  which  the  Britifh  merchants  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  moft  folemn 
treaties. 

The  Portuguefe  exchange  their  wine,  fait,  and  fruits,  and  moft  of  their 
own  materials  for  foreign  manufa&ures.  They  make  a  little  linen,  and 
fome  coarfe  filk,  and  woollen,  with  a  variety  of  ftraw  work,  and  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  preferving  and  candying  fruit.  The  commerce  of  Portugal,  though 
feemingly  extenfive,  proves  of  little  folid  benefit  to  her,  as  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  trading  with  her,  engrcfs  all  the  produdfions  of  her  colonies,  as  well 
as  her  own  native  commodities,  as  her  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  fugars,  cocoa- 
nuts,  fine  red  wood,  tobacco,  hides,  and  the  drugs  of  Brafil ;  her  ivory, 
ebony,  fpices,  and  drugs  of  Africa  and  Eaft  India,  in  exchange  for  the  almoft 
numberlefs  manufaftures,  and  the  vaft  quantity  of  corn  and  falt-fifh,  fup- 
plied  by  thofe  European  nations,  and  by  the  Englilh  North  American 
colonies. 

The  Portuguefe  foreign  fettlements  are,  however,  not  only  of  immenfe 
value,  but  vaftly  improveable ;  Brafil,  the  ifles  of  Cape  Verd,  Madeira,  and 
the  Azores.  They  bring  gold  from  their  plantations  on  the  eaft  and  weft; 
coaft  of  Africa,  and  likewife  flaves  for  manufacturing  their  fugars  and  tobacco 
in  Brafil,  and  their  South  American  fettlements. 

What  the  value  of  thefe  may  be,  is  unknown  perhaps  to  themfelvcs  ; 
but  they  certainly  abound  in  all  the  precious  ftonee,  and  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  other  commodities  that  are  produced  in  the  Spanifh  domi* 
nions.  It  is  computed  that  the  king’s  fifth  of  gold  fent  from  Brafil, 
amounts  annually  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vaft  contraband  trade.  The  little  (hipping  the  Portuguefe  have, 
is  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  flave  trade,  and  a  correfpondence 
with  Goa,  their  chief  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  their  other  poflef- 
fions  there,  as  Du,  Daman,  Macao,  Si c. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  crown  of  Portugal  is  abfo- 
lute  ;  but  the  nation  ftill  preferves  an  appearance  of  its  ancient  free  confti- 
tution,  in  the  meeting  of  the  cortees  or  itates,  confifting  like  our  parliaments, 
of  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons..  They  pretend  to  a  right  of  being  con- 
fulted  upon  the  impofition  of  new  taxes ;  but  the  only  real  power  they 
have,  is  that  their  affent  is  neceflary  in  every  new  regulation,  with  regard 
to  the  fucceffion.  In  this  they  are  indulged  to  prevent  all  future  difputes 
on  that  account. 

The  nature  of  this  government  may  be  fairly  pronounced  the  moft  defpo- 
tic  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  eftablilhed  law  is  generally  a  dead 
letter,  excepting  where  its  decrees  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  mandates  of  the  fovereign,  which  are  generally  employed  in  defeat¬ 
ing  the  purpofes  of  fafety  and  proteftion,  which  law  is  calculated  to  extend 
equally  over  all  the  fubje&s.  - 

Here  the  people  have  no  more  fhare  in  the  dire&ion  of  government,  in 
ena&ing  of  laws,  and  in  the  regulating  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  than 
they  have  in  that  of  Ruffia,  or  China.  The  far  greater  part  know  nothing 
of  what  is  done  in  that  refpeft.  Every  man  has  no  alternative  but  to  yield 
a  blind  and  ready  obedience,  in  whatever  concerns  himfelf,  to  the  decrees 
and  laws  of  the  defpot,  as  promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  his  fecretaries 
c£  flat*.  How  would  an  Englilhman,  alive  to  all  the  feelings  of  civil  liberty 

tremble, 
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tremble  at  reading  the  preamble  of  every  new  law  publiftied  here ;  and 
which  runs  thus :  «  /,  the  King ,  in  virtue  of  my  own  certain  knowledge,  of 
my  royal  will  and pleafure,  and  of  my  full  fupreme  and  arbitrary  power,  which 
J  hold  only  of  God,  and  for  which  I  am  accountable  to  no  man  on  earth,  1  do 

in  confeqaence  order  and  command,  &c.  &c.  . 

All  great  preferments,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  are  difpofed  ot  in  the 
council  of  ftate,  which  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  the  .clergy  and 
nobility,  with  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  A  council  of  war  regulates  all  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  as  the  treafury  courts  do  the  finances.  The  council  ot  the  pa¬ 
lace  is  the  higheft  tribunal  that  can  receive  appeals,  but  the  Cafa  da  Supp  i- 
cacao  is  a  tribunal  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  brought.  The  laws  or 
Portugal  are  contained  in  three  duodecimo  volumes,  and  have  the  civil  law 
for  their  foundation. 

Revenues  and  taxes. 3  The  revenues  of  the  crown  amount  to  above 
three  millions  and  a  half  fterling,  annually.  The  cuftoms  and  duties  on 
goods  exported  and  imported  are  exceffive,  and  farmed  out ;  but  if  ror- 
tuguefe  minittry  (hould  fucceed  in  all  their  projefts,  and  in  eftablilhing  ex- 
clufive  companies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Britilh  trade,  the  inhabitants  will  be 
able  to  bear  thofe  taxes  without  murmuring.  Foreign  merchandife  pays  23 
per  cent,  on  importation,  and  fi(h  from  Newfoundland  25  per  cent.  Fim 
taken  in  the  neighbouring  feas  and  rivers  pay  27  per  cent,  and  the  tax  upon 
lands  and  cattle  that  are  fold  is  10  percent.  The  king  draws  a  confiderable 
revenue  from  the  feveral  orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  he  is  grand-mafter. 
The  pope,  in  confideration  of  the  large  fums  he  draws  out  of  Portugal, 
gives  the  king  the  money  arifing  from  indulgences  and  licences  to  eat  nefti  at 
times  prohibited,  &c.  The  king’s  revenue  is  now  greatly  increafcd  by  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  Jefuits,  aud  other  religious  orders  and  inflitutions. 

Military  and  marine  strength. 3  The  Portuguefe  government  ufed 
to  depend  chiefly  for  protection  on  England  ;  and  therefore,  for  many 
years,  they  greatly  neglefted  their  army  and  fleet ;  but  the  fame  friendly 
connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  ooes  not  at  prefent  fubfift. 
In  the  late  reign,  though  they  received  the  moft  effectual  alfiftance  from 
England,  when  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  his  Moft  Faithful 
Majefty  judged  it  expedient  to  raife  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  who  were 
chiefly  oifciplined  by  foreign  officers :  but  fince  that  period  the  army  has 
been  again  neglefted,  no  proper  encouragement  being  given  to  foreign  offi¬ 
cers,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  difcipline  of  the  troops,  fo  that  the  mi¬ 
litary  force  of  Portugal  is  now  again  inconfiderable,  amounting  it  is  faid  to 
twenty  five  thoufand  men.  The  naval  force  of  this  kingdom  is  about  feven* 
teen  (hips  of  war,  including  fix  frigates. 

Royal  titles  and  arms. 3  The  king’s  titles  are,  Ring  of  Portugal  and 
the  Algarves,  Lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  navigation,  conqueft,  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Brafil.  The  laft  king  was  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  pope,  with  the  title  of  His  Moft  Faithful  Majefty.  T.hat  ot 
his  eldeft  fon  is  prince  of  Brafil.  • 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  argent,  five  efcntcheons,  azure,  placed  crofs- 
wife,  each  charged  with  as  many  befants  as  the  firft,  placed  falter  wile,  and 
pointed,  fable,  for  Portugal  The  fbield  bordered,  gules,  charged  with 
feven  towers.  -  or  three  in  chief,  and  two  in  each  flanch. —  f  he  fupporters  are 
two  winged  dragons,  and-thecreft  a  dragon,  or,  under  the  two  flanches,  and 
the-bafeof  'the  Afield  appears  at  the  end  of  it;  two  croffes,  the  two  liift 
flower-de-luce,  vert,  which  is  for  the  order  of  Aviez,  and  the  fecond  patee, 
gules  for  the  order  of  Chrilt ;  the  motto  is  changeable,  each  king  affuming 
•  Z  ■■  a  n$w 
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a  new  one ;  but  it  is  frequently  thefe  words,  pro  Regs  et  Gregs,  <c  For  the 

King  and  the  People.” 

Nobility  and  orders.]  The  title  and  d!ftin£tions  of  their  nobility  are 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Spain.  Their  orders  of  knighthood  are  three 
I.  That  of  Avis,  or  Aviez,  firft:  inftituted  by  Alphonfeus  Henriquez,  king 
of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1147,  as  a  military  and  religious  order,  on  account 
of  his  taking  Evora  from  the  Moors.  In  1213,  it  was  fubjedl  to  the  order 
of  Calatrava  in  Spain,  but  when  Don  John  of  Portugal  feized  the  crown,  he 
made  it  again  independent.  2.  The  “  Order  of  St.  James”  inftituted  by 
Dennis  1.  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1310,  fuppoling  that  under  that 
faint’s  proteffion  he  became  vi&orious  over  the  Moors,  and  he  endowed  it 
with  great  privileges.  The  knights  profefe  chaftity,  hofpitality,  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  none  are  admitted  till  they  prove  the  gentility  of  their  blood. 
Their  enfign  is  a  red  fword,  the  habit  white,  and  their  principal  convent  is  at 
Dalmela.  3.  The  “  Order  of  Chrifl”  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1317,  by 
Dennis  I.  of  Portugal,  to  engage  the  nobility  to  aflift  him  more  powerfully 
againft  the  Moors.  The  knights  obtained  great  poffefiions  and  elefted  their 
grand  mafter,  till  1522,  when  pope  Adrian  VI.  conferred  that  office  on 
John  III.  and  his  fucceffors  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Thefe  orders  have 
fmall  commanderies  and  revenues  annexed  to  them,  but  are  in  fmall  efteem. 
The  “  Order  of  Malta”  hath  likewife  22  commanderies  in  Portugal. 

History  of  Portugal.]  This  kingdom  comprehends  the  greateft  part 
of  the  ancient  Lufitania,  and  fhared  the  fame  fate  with  the  other  Spanifh 
provinces  in  the  contefts  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  and  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  fucceifively  fn  fubje&ion  to 
the  Suevi,  Alans,  Vifigoths,  and  Moors.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Alphonfus 
VI.  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  rewarded  Henry,  grandfon  of  Robert  king 
of  France,  for  his  bravery  and  afiiftance  againft  the  Moors,  with  his  daughter, 
and  that  part  of  Portugal  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Chriftians.  Henry  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alphonfus  Henry,  in  the  year  1C95,  who  gained  a  de- 
cifive  victory  over  five  Moorifh  kings,  in  July  1139.  This  vidtory  proved 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  Portugal,  for  Alphonfus  was  then  proclaimed 
king  by  his  foldiers.  He  reigned  46  years,  and  was  efteemed  for  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  love  of  learning. — His  defendants  maintained  themfelves  on  the 
throne  for  fome  centuries ;  indeed  Sancho  II.  was  expelled  from  his  domi¬ 
nions  for  cowardice  in  the  year  1240. 

Dennis  I.  or  Dionyfius,  was  called  the  Father  of  his  Country;  he  built 
and  rebuilt  44  cities  and  towns  in  Portugal,  founded  the  military  order  of 
Chrift,  and  was  a  very  fortunate  prince.  He  reigned  46  years — Under  his 
fucceffor  Alphonfus  IV.  happened  feveral  earthquakes  at  Lifbon,  which 
threw  down  part  of  the  city  and  deftroyed  many  lives. — John  I.  was  illuf- 
trious  for  his  courage,  prudence,  and  conquefts  in  Africa  ;  under  him  Ma¬ 
deira  was  firft  difeovered  in  1420,  and  the  Canaries ;  he  took  Ceuta,  and 
after  a  reign  of  49  years,  died  in  the  year  1433.  In  the  reign  of  Alphonfo 
V.  about  1480,  the  Portuguefe  difeovered  the  coaft  of  Guinea;  and  in  the 
reign  of  his  fucceffor  John  II.  they  difeovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Moni-Congo,  and  fettled  colonies,  and  built  forts  in  Africa, 
Guinea,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Emmanuel,  furnamed  the  Great,  fucceeded  him 
in  1495,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predeceffors,  fitting  out  fleets  for  new 
difeoveries.  Vafcode  Gama,  under  him,  cruifed  along  the  coaft  of  Africa 
and  Ethiopia,  and  landed  in  Indoftan  ;  and  in  the  year  1500,  Alvarez  dif¬ 
eovered  Brafil. 
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John  III.  fucceeded  in  152  r,  and  while  lie  loft  fome  of  his  African  fet» 
tlements,  made  new  acquifitions  in  the  Indies.  He  fent  the  famous  Xavier 
as  a  miflionary  to  Japan,  and  in  the  height  of  his  zeal,  eftablifhed  that  infer¬ 
nal  tribunal  the  inquifition,  in  Portugal,  anno  1526,  againft  the  entreaties 
and  remonitrances  of  his  people..  Sebaftian  his  grandfon  fucceeded  him  in 
1557,  and  undertook  a  crufade  againft  the  Moors  in  Africa.  In  1578,  in 
a  battle  with  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lucco, 
he  was  defeated,  and  cither  {lain  or  drowned.  Henry,  a  cardinal,  and  uncle 
to  the  unfortunate  Sebaftian,  being  the  fon  of  Emmanuel,  fucceeded,  but 
died  without  iffue  in  the  year  1580;  on  which,  Anthony  Prior,  of  Crato, 
was  chofen  king  by  the  ftatesof  the  kingdom  ;  but  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as 
hath  been  obferved  in  our  hiftory  of  that  country,  pretended  that  the  crown 
belonged  to  him,becaufe  his  mother  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Emmanuel, and 
fent  the  duke  of  Alva  with  a  powerful  force,  who  fubdued  the  country  and 
proclaimed  his  matter  king  of  Portugal,  the  12th  Sept.  1580. 

The  viceroys  under  Philip  and  his  two  fucceffors,  Philip  III.  and  Philip 
IV.  behaved  towards  the  Portuguefe  with  great  rapacity  and  violence.  The 
Spanilh  minifters  treated  them  as  vaffals  of  Spain,  and  by  their  repeated  adis 
of  opprefiion  and  tyranny,  they  fo  kindled  the  hatred  and  courage  of  the 
Portuguefe,  as  to  produce  a  revolt  at  Lifbon,  the  firft  of  December,  1640. 
The  people  obliged  John  duke  of  Braganza,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
crown  to  accept  it,  and  he  fucceeded  to  the  thtone  by  the  title  of  John  IV. 
almoft  without  bloodlhed,  and  the  foreign  fettlements  alfo  acknowledged 
him  as  their  fovereign.  A  fierce  war  fublifted  for  many  years  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  reunite  them,  proved 
vain,  fo  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  February,  1668,  by  which  Portugal 
was  declared  free  and  independent. . 

The  Portuguefe  could  not  have  fupported  themfelves  under  their  revolt 
from  Spain,  had  not  the  latter  power  been  engaged  in  wars  with  England 
and  Holland ;  and  upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  that 
prince  having  married  a  princefs  of  Portugal,  prevailed  with  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  that  kingdom.  Alphonfo,  fon  to  John 
IV.  was  then  king  of  Portugal.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  difagree  at  once 
with  his  wife  and  his  brother  Peter;  and  they  uniting  their  interetts,  not  only 
forced  Alphonfo  to  refign  his  crown,  but  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the 
pope  for  their  marriage,  which  was  actually  confummated.  They  had  a 
daughter;  but  Peter  by  a  fecond  marriage  had  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was 
John,  his  fucceffor,  and  father  to  the  late  king  of  Portugal.  John,  like  his 
father,  joined  the  grand  confederacy  formed  by  king  William  ;  but  neither, 
of  them  were  of  much  fervice  in  humbling  the  power  of  France.  On  the 
contrary,  he  almoft  ruined  the  allies,  by  occafioning  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza  in  1707. — John  died  in  1750,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jo¬ 
seph,  vyhofe  reign  was  neither  happy  to  himfelf  nor  fortunate  for  his  people. 
The  fatal  earthquake,  in  1755  overwhelmed  his  capital  and  {hook  his  king¬ 
dom  to  the  centre.  His  fucceeding  adminiftration  was  not  diftinguiftied  by 
the  affedtion  that  it  acquired  at  home,  or  the  reputation  which  it  fuftained 
“abroad.  It  was  deeply  ftained  with  domeftie  blood  ;  and  rendered  odious, 
by  exceflive  and  horrible  cruelty.  In  September,  1758,  the  king  was  at¬ 
tacked  byaffaffins,  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life  in  a  folitary  place  near 
his  country  palace  of  Belem.  Some  of  the  firft  families  of  the  kingdom 
were  hereupon  ruined,  tortured,  and  nearly  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
ia  confequence  of  an  accufation  being  exhibited  againft  them  of  having  con- 
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fpired  again  ft  the  king’s  life.  But  they  were  condemned  without  any  proper 
evidence,  and  their  innocence  has  fince  been. authentically  declared.  From 
this  fuppofed  confpiracy  is  dated  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  (who  were 
conjectured  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot)  from  all  parts  of  the 
Portuguefe  dominions.  The  marquis  de  Fombal,  who  was  at  this  time  the 
prime  minifter  of  Portugal,  governed  the  kingdom  for  many  years  with  a 
moft  unbounded  authority,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  fometimes  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  moft  cruel  and  arbitrary  purpofes.  . 

In  1762,  when  a  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  England,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  their  allies  the  French,  attempted  to  force  his  faithful  Majefty 
kto  their  alliance,  and  offered  to  garrifon  his  fea-towns  againft  the  Englifh 
with  their  troops.  The  king  of  Portugal  rejefted  this  propofal,  and  de- 
dared  war  againft  the  Spaniards,  who,  without  refiftance  entered  Portugal 
with  a  confiderable  army,  while  a  body  of  French  threatened  it  from  ano¬ 
ther  quarter.  Some  have  doubted  whether  any  of  thefe  courts  were  m  ear- 
neft  upon  this  occafion,  and  whether  the  whole  of  the  pretended  war  was  not 
concerted  to  force  England  into  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  in  ^fe¬ 
deration  of  Portugal’s  apparent  danger.  It  is  certain,  that  both  the  French 
and  Spaniards  carried  on  the  war  in  a  very  dilatory  manner,  and  that  had  they 
been  in  earned,  they  might  have  been  matters  of  Lifbon  long  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Englifh  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Portuguefe.  However,  a 
few  Englifh  battalions  put  an  effeaual  flop,  by  their  courage  and  manoeuvres, 
to  the  pvogrefs  of  the  invafion.  Portugal  was  faved,  and  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Fontainbleau  in  1 763.  Notwithftanding  this  eminent  fervice  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Englifh  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  often  had  been  faved  before  in 
the  like  manner,  the  latter,  ever  fince  that  period,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  be¬ 
held  their  deliverers  with  a  friendly  eye.  The  moft  captious  diftmaions 
and  frivolous  pretences  have  been  invented  by  the  Portuguefe  numbers  tor 
cramping  the  Englifh  trade,  and  depriving  them  of  their  privileges.  _ 

His  Portuguefe  majefty  having  no  fom,  his  eldeft  daughter  was  married,  by 
difpenfation  from  the  pope,  to  Don  Pedro,  her  own  uncle,  to  prevent  the 
crown  from  falling  into  a  foreign  family.  The  late  king  died  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1777,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  daughter  the  prefent  queen  One 
of  the  firft  aas  of  her  majefty’s  reign  was  the  removal  from  power  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Pombal ;  an  event  which  excited  general  joy  throughout  the  kingdom, 
as  might  naturally  be  expedted  from  the  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  nature  of  his 
adminiftration  ;  though  it  has  been  alledged  in  his  favour,  that  he  adopte 
fundry  public  meafures,  which  were  calculated  to  promote  the  real  intends 

On  the  JOth  of  March,  1792,  the  prince  of  Brafil,  as  prefumptive  heir  to 
the  crown,  publifhed  an  edia,  declaring,  that  as  his  mother,  from  her  un¬ 
happy  fituation,  was  incapable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  government,  he 
would  place  his  fignature  to  public  papers,  till  the  return  of  her  health  ;  and 

that  no  other  change  fhould  be  made  in  the  forms..  „rn. 

The  queen  is  difordered  by  religious  melancholy ;  and  Dr.  v\  lllis  was 
called  to  cure  her  ;  but  her  recovery  remaining  hopelefs,  the  government  o 

the  country  refts  with  the  prince  of  Brafil.  , 

The  government  of  Portugal,  joined  the  coalition  againft  France,  but  was 
never  able  to  afford  any  effedtual  affiftance.  She  has  now  fallen  into  a  total 
dependence  on  that  power  and  is  completely  incapable  of  making  a  v^goious 
refiftapee  in  defence  of  her  independence.  Maria* 
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Maria-Francis-Ifabella,  queen  of  Portugal,  bom  Dec.  17,  1734  ;  married 
June  6,  1760,  to  her  uncle  Don  Pedro  Clement,  F.  R.  S.  born  July  5> 
1717,  who  died  May  25,  1786.  Began  to  reign  Feb.  24,  1777* 

Theii-  Iffue. 

John-Maria  Jofeph  Lewis,  born  May  13,  1767  ;  married  March  20,  1785, 
Maria-Louifa  of  Spain,  born  July  9,  1777. 

The  Iffue  by  the  late  King. 

1 .  Her  prefent  majefty. 

2.  Anna-Frances  Antoinetta,  born  0£t.  8,  1736. 

3.  Maria-Francifca  Benedi£ta,  born  July  24,  1746  >  married  in  1776*  to 
her  nephew  the  prince  of  Brafil,  who  died  Sept,  x  1,  1788. 


ITALY. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles; 

Length  600") 
Breadth  400  j 


between 


Degrees. 

38  and  47  North  latitude; 
7  and  19  Eaft  longitude. 


Containing  116,967  fquare  miles,  with  1 70  inhabitants  in  each; 


THE  form  of  Italy  renders  it  very  difficult  to  afcertain  its  extent  and 
dimenlions ;  or,  according  to  fome  accounts,  it  is,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Switzerland  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  *  about  750  mile9 
in  length ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  to  thole  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Hates  of  Venice^  which  is  its  greateft  breadth,  about  400 
miles,  though  in  fome  parts  it  is  fcarcely  100. 

Boundaries.])  Nature  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Italy  ;  for  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  V enice,  or  the  Adriatic  Sea  3 
on  the  South  and  Weft  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  on  the  North 
by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  France  and  Swit¬ 
zerland.  _ 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  comprehending  Cornea,  Sardinia, 
the  Venetian  and  other  lflands,  are  divided  and  exhibited  in  the  following 
table  i 
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Countries  Names. 

Square 

Miles. 

• 

CJD 

-C 

CS 

Chief  Cities. 

Italy. 

<u 

X- 

CQ 

'  Piedmont 

66x9 

140 

98 

1  unn 

To  the  king  of  ^ 
Sardinia, 

Montferrat 

Aleflandrine 

446 

204 

*0 

27 

22 

20 

Cafal 

Alexandria 

Oneglia 

132 

24 

7 

Oneglia 

1 

Sardinia  1. 

6600 

*35 

57 

Cagliari 

To  the  king  of 

[  Naples 

22,000 

275 

100 

Naples 

Naples, 

1  Sicily  1. 

94OO 

180 

92 

Palermo 

To  the  Empe-  1 

‘  Milan 
!  Mantua 

5431 
7  co 

155 

47 

70 

27 

Milan 

Mantua 

ror, 

Mirandola 

120 

J9 

10 

Mirandola 

Pope’s  dominions 

14.348 

235 

143 

„  ■>  N.  L.  41-54 

Rome  J  £.  L.  12-45 

'Tufcany 

6640 

1 15 

94 

Florence 

Maffa 

82 

l6 

II 

Maffa 

To  their  refpec- 
tive  princes, 

Parma 

122? 

48 

37 

Parma 

Modena 

2560 

65 

39 

Modena 

Pimbino 

100 

22 

18 

Piombino 

l_Monaco 

24 

12 

4 

Monaco 

‘Lucca 

286 

28 

25 

Lucca 

Republics, 

<  St.  Marino 

8 

St.  Maiino 

[.Genoa 

2400 

160 

55 

Genoa 

To  the  Empe¬ 
ror, 

"Venice 

1 Illria 

8434 
1 145 

17  5 
6 

95 

32 

Venice 

Capo  d’lftria 

.Dalmatia 

1400 

235 

20  Zara 

'Savoy 

3572 

87 

60 

Chamberry 

Corfica  I. 

1520 

90 

38 

Baftia 

Ifles  of  Dalmatia 

1364 

Cephalonia 

428 

40 

18 

Cephalonia 

To  France,  < 

Corfu,  or  Corcyra 

194 

31 

IO 

Corfu 

Zant,  or  Zucyn 

120 

23 

12 

Zant 

St.  Maura 

56 

12 

7 

St.  Maura 

Little  Cephalonia 
Ithaca  dim 

14 

7 

3 

Total— 

97,672 

Soil  and  air. 3  The  happy  foil  of  Italy  produces  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance ;  each  diftridl  has  its  peculiar  excellency 
and  commodity :  wines,  the  mod  delicious  fruits,  and  oil,  are  the  mod  gene¬ 
ral  productions.  As  much  corn  grows  here  as  ferves  the  inhabitants ;  and 
were  the  ground  properly  cultivated,  the  Italians  might  export  it  to  their 
neighbours.  The  Italian  cheefes  particularly  thofe  called  Parmefans,  and 
their  native  filk,  form  a  principal  part  of  their  commerce.  There  is  here  a 
great  variety  of  air ;  and  fome  parts  of  Italy  bear  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
alterations  that  accidental  caufes  make  on  the  face  of  natute  ;  for  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  where  the  ancient  Romans  enjoyed  the  moft  falubrious  air  of 
any  place  perhaps  on  the  globe,  is  now  almott  peftilential,  through  the  de- 
creafe  of  inhabitants,  which  has  occafioned  a  ftagnation  of  waters,  and  putrid 
exhalations.  The  air  of  the  northern  parts,  which  lie  among  the  Alps,  or 
in  their  neighbourhood,  is  keen  and  piercing,  the  ground  being  in  many 
places  covered  with  fnow  in  winter.  The  Appenines,  which  are  a  ridge  of 
mountains  that  longitudinally  almoft  divide  Italy,  have  great  effeCts  on 
its  climate  ;  the  countries  on  the  fouth  being  warm,  thofe  on  the  north, 
mild  and  temperate.  The  fea-breezes  refrefh  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fo 
much,  that  no  remarkable  inconveniency  of  air  is  found  there,  notwith¬ 
standing 
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landing  its  fouthern  fituation.  In  general,  the  air  of  Italy  may  be  faid  to 
be  dry  and  pure. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines, 
which  form  the  chief  mountains  of  Italy.  The  famous  volcano  of  Mount 
Vefuvius  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  the  Var,  the  Adige, 
the  Trebia,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber,  which  runs  through  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  famous  Rubicon  forms  the  fouthern  boundary  between  Italy  and  the 
ancient  Cifalpine  Gaul. 

The  lakes  of  Italy  are,  the  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Ifco,  and  Garda 
in  the  North;  the  Perugia  or  Thralimene,  Bracciana,  Terni,  and  Celano, 
in  the  middle. 

Seas,  gulphs,  or  bays,  capes,!  Without  a  knowledge  of  thefe, 

promontories,  and  straits.  ^  “either  the  ancient  Roman  authors, 
nor  the  hiftory  nor  geography  of  Italy,  can  be  underftood.  The  feas  of 
Italy  are,  the  gulfs  of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  fea  ;  the  feas  of  Naples,  Tuf- 
cany,  and  Genoa ;  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Nice,  Villa  Franca,  Oneglia, 
Final,  Savona,  Vado,  Spezzia,  Lucca,  Pifa,  Leghorn,  Piombino,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policaft.ro,  Rhegio,-  Qudace,  Tarento, 
Manfredonia,  Ravenna,  Venice,  Triefte,  Iftria,  and  Fiume ;  Cape  Sparta- 
vento  del  Alice,  Otranto,  and  Ancona  ;  the  ftrait  of  Meffina,  between  Italy 
and  Sicily. 

The  gulfs  and  bays  in  the  Italian  iflands  are  thofe  of  Fiorenzo,  Baftia, 
Talada,  Porto  Novo,  Cape  Corfo,  Bonifacio,  and  Ferro,  in  Corfica ;  and 
the  ftrait  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  The  bays  of  Cag- 
liara  and  Oriftagni ;  Cape  de  Sardis,  Cavello,  Monte  Santo,  and  Polo,  in 
Sardinia.  The  gulfs  of  Mefiia,  Mclazzo,  Palermo,  Mazara,  Syracufe,  and 
Catania;  cape  Faro,  Mclazzo,  Orlando,  Gallo,  Tripano,  Paffaro,  and 
Aleffia,  in  Sicily  ;  and  the  bays  of  Porto  Feraio,  and  Porto  Longone,  in 
the  illand  of  Elb-. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Many  places  of  Italy  abound  in  mineral 
fprings ;  fome  hoi,  fome  warm,  and  many  fulphureous,  chalybeat  and 
medicinal  qualities.  Many  of  its  mountains  abound  in  mines  that  produce 
great  quantities  of  emeralds,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other 
valuable  Hones.  Iron  and  copper-mines  are  found  in  a  few  places  ;  and  a 
mill  for  forging  and  fabricating  thefe  metals  is  ereCted  near  Trivoli,  in  Naples. 
Sardinia  is  faid  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  lilver,  lead,  iron,  fulphur,  and  alum, 
though  they  are  now  negleCted  ;  and  curious  cryftals  and  coral  are  found 
on  the  coaft  of  Corfica.  Beautiful  marble  of  all  kinds  is  one  of  the  chief 
productions  of  Italy. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  1  Bclides  the  lich  vegetable  produc- 

DucriONS,  by  sea  and  land.  ^  tions  mentioned  under  the  article  of 
foil,  Italy  produces  citrons,  and  iuch  quantities  of  clufnuts,  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits,  that  they  are  of  little  value  to  the  proprietors. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  animal  productions  of  Italy,  either  by 
land  or  fea,  and  thofe  of  France  and  Germany  already  mentioned. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-1  Authors  are  greatly  divided  on 

ners,  customs,  and  diversions.  the  head  of  Italian  population. 
This  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  partiality  which  every  Italian 
has  for  the  honour  of  his  own  province.  The  number  of  the  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia’s  fubjeCts  in  Italy  is  about  2,300,000.  The  city  of  Milan  itfelf,  by  the 
belt  accounts,  contains  300,000,  and  the  duchy  is  proportionably  populous. 
As  to  the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  geographers  and  travellers  have  paid  very 

4  1  2  little 
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little  attention  to  tlie  number  of  natives  that  live  in  the  country, and  inform 
us  by  conjecture  only  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  great  cities.  Some  doubts 
have  arifen  whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
when  it  contained  14,000,000  of  inhabitants.  1  am  apt  to  believe  that  the 
prefent  inhabitants  exceed  that  number.  The  Campagna  di  Roma, and  fome 
other  of  the  moll  beautiful  parts  of  Italy  are  at  prefent  in  a  manner  defolate  ; 
but  we  are  to  confider  that  the  modern  Italians  are  in  a  great  meafure  free 
from  the  unintermitting  wavs,  not  to  men.  ion  the  tranfmigration  of  colo¬ 
nies,  which  formerly,  even  down  >0  the  16th  century,  depopulated  their 
country.  Add  to  this,  that  the  princes  and  Rates  of  Italy  now  encourage 
agriculture  aand  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  which  undoubtedly  promotes  po- 
pulation  ;  fo  that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  aflign  to  Italy 
20,000,000  of  inhabiiants  ;  but  fome  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  num¬ 
ber*.  The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  and  have  fuch  mean¬ 
ing  in  their  looks,  that  they  have  greatly  afiilted  the  ideas  of  their  painters. 
The  women  are  well-fhaped,  and  very  amorous.  The  marriage  ties,  Specially 
of  the  better  fort,  are  laid  to  be  of  very  little  value  in  Italy.  Every  wife 
has  been  reprefented  to  have  her  gallant  or  cicifbeo,  with  whom  fhe  keeps 
company,  and  fometimes  cohabits,  with  veiy  little  ceremony,  and  no  offence 
on  either  fide.  But  this  praCfice  is  chiefly  remarkable  at  Venice  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  reprefentation3  which  have  been  made  of  this  kind  by  traveller?., 
appear  to  have  been  much  exaggerated.  With  regard  to  the  modes  of  life, 
the  beft  quality  of  a  modern  Italian  is  fobriety,  and  they  fubmit  very  patiently 
to  the  public  government.  With  great  taciturnity  they  difccyer  but  little 
reficCiion.  They  art  rather  vindidive  than  brave,  and  more  fuperflitious  than 
devout.  The  middling  ranks  are  attached  to  their  native  cniloms,  and  feem 
to  have  no  ideas  of  improvement.  Their  fondnefs  for  greens,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  all  kinds,  contributes  to  their  contentment  and  fatisfaftion  ;  and  an 
Italian  gentleman  or  peafant  can  be  luxurious  at  a  very  fmall  expence.  1  hough 
perhaps  all  Italy  does  not  contain  many  defeendents  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
yet  the  prefent  inhabitants  fpeak  of  themlelves  as  fucceffors  of  the  conque¬ 
rors  cf  the  world,  and  look  upon  the  reft  of  mankind  with  contempt. 

The  drefs  of  the  Italians  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  they  affeCt  a  medium  from  the  Ftench  volatility  and  the  folem- 
nity  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Neapolitans  are  commonly  dreft  in  black, in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  Spaniards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Italians  excel  in  th$ 
fine  arts;  though  they  make  at  ptefent  but  a  very  inconfiderabie  figure  in 
the  fciencep.  They  cultivate  and  enjoy  vocal  mufic  at  a  very  dear  rate,  by 
emafculating  their  males  when  young  ;  to  which  their  mercenary  parents 
agree  without  remorfe. 

The  Italians,  the  Venetians  efpecially,  haveveiy  little  pr  no  notion  of  the 
impropriety  of  many  cuftoms  that  are  confidered  as  criminal  in  other  countries. 
Parents,  rather  than  their  Tons  fhould  throw  themfelves  away  by  unfnitable 
mairiages,  or  contradt  difcjfes  by  promifeuous  amours,hire  miftrtffes  for  them, 
for  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  fome  deteimined  time  ;  and  concubinage,  in  many 
places  of  Italy,  is  an  avowed  and  lictnfed  trade.  The  Italian  courtezans,  or 
Iona  rolas ,  as  they  are  called,  make  a  kind  of  profeffion  in  all  their  cities. 
Mafquerading  and  gaming,  horfe  races  without  riders,  and  con verfat ions  of 
affcmblies,  are  the  cl  ief  diverfions  of  the  Italians,  excepting  religious  exhi^ 
bitions,  in  which  they  are  pompous  beyond  all  other  nations. 

A  modern  writer  deferibing  his  journey  through  Italy,  gives  us  a  very 

unfavour- 

*  Mr.  Swinburne  faith,  that  in  1779'  hhe  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples',  amounted  to  4,249,430,  exciufive  of  the  army  and  naval  eflablifhment. 
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unfavourable  piflure  of  tlie  Italians,  and  their  manner  of  living.  Give 
what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  your  fancy,  fays  he,  you  will  never  imagine  half 
the  difagreeablenefs  that  Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  and  Italian  naltinefs, 
offer  to  an  Englifhrnan.  At  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and  perhaps 
(wo  or  three  other  towns,  you  meet  with  good  accommodations  ;  but  no 
words  can  exprefs  the  wretchednefs  of  the  other  inns.  No  other  beds  than 
thofe  of  llraw,  with  a  mattrefs  of  draw,  and  next  to  that  a  dirty  fheet, 
fprinkled  with  water,  and  confequ.-itly  damp  :  for  a  covering,  you  have 
another  fheet  as  coarfe  as  the  firft,  like  one  of  our  kitchen  jack  towels,  with 
a  dirty  coverlet.  The  bedhead  confifts  of  four  wooden  forms  or  benches: 
an  Englifh  peer  and  peerefs  mull  lie  in  this  manner,  unlefs  they  carry  an 
upholfterer’s  fhop  with  them.  There  are,  by  the  bye,  no  fuch  things  as 
curtains  ;  and  in  all  their  inns  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor  has  never 
once  been  wafhed  fince  it  was  firft  laid.  One  of  the  moil  indelicate  cuf- 
toms  here  is,  that  men,  and  not  women,  make  the  ladies  beds,  and  would 
do  every  office  of  a  maid  fervant,  if  fuffered.  They  never  fcour  their  pew¬ 
ter  ;  their  knives  are  of  the  fame  colour.  In  thefe  inns  they  make  you  pay 
largely,  and  fend  up  ten  times  as  much  as  you  can  eat.  The  foup,  like 
wafh,  with  pieces  of  liver  fwimming  in  it  ;  a  plate  full  of  brains  fried t  in 
the  fhape  of  fritters  ;  a  difh  of  livers  and  gizzards  ;  a  couple  of  fowls  (al¬ 
ways  killed  after  your  arrival)  boiled  to  rags,  without  any  the  leaft  kind  of 
fauce  or  herbage  ;  another  fowl,  juft  killed,  ftewed  as  they  call  it  ;  then  two 
more  fowls,  or  a  turky  roafted  to  rags.  All  over  Italy,  on  the  roads,  the 
chickens  and  fowls  are  fo  ilringy,  you  may  divide  the  breaft  into  as  many  fila¬ 
ments  as  you  can  a  halfpenny  worth  of  thread.  Now  and  then  we  get  a 
little  piece  of  mutton  or  veal ;  and  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  the  only  eatable 
morfel  that  falls  in  our  way.  The  bread  all  the  way  is  exceeding  bad  :  and 
the  butter  fo  rancid,  that  it  cannot  be  touched  or  even  borne  within  the  reach 
of  your  lmell.  But  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than  any  of  the  above 
recited,  are  the  infinite  numbers  of  gnats,  bugs,  fleas,  and  lice,  which  infeft 
us  by  day  and  night. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman  catholic.  The  inqul- 
fitian  here  is  little  more  than  a  found  ;  and  perfons  of  all  religions  live  un- 
moletled  in  Italy,  provided  no  grofs  infult’is  offered  to  their  worfhip.  In 
the  Introdud.iori,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  rife  and  eftablifhment  of 
popery  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  fpread  over  all  Europe ;  likewife  of  the 
caufes  and  lymptoms  of  its  decline.  The  eccleliaftical  government  of  the 
papacy  has  employed  many  volumes  in  deferibing  it.  The  cardinals,  who 
are  next  in  dignity  to  his  holinefs,  are  feventy  ;  but  that  number  is  feldom 
or  never  complete  ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  takes  care  to 
have  a  majority  of  Italian  cardinals,  that  the  chair  may  not  be  removed  frora 
Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avignon  in  France,  the  then  pope  being  a  French¬ 
man.  In  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  the  cardinallhip,  the  pope  regu¬ 
lates  himfelf  according  to  the  nomination  of  the  princts  who  prolefs  that 
religion.  His  chief  minifter  is  the  cardinal  patron,  generally  his  nephewr 
or  near  relation,  who  improves  the  time  of  the  pope’s  reign  by  amaffing 
what  he  can.  When  met  in  a  confiftory,  the  cardinals  pretend  to  control 
the  pope,  in  matters  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  have  been  fometimes 
known  to  prevail.  The  reign  of  a  pope  is  feldom  of  long  duration,  being 
generally  old  men  at  the  time  of  their  eledlion.  The  conclave  is  a  feene 
where  the  cardinals  principally  endeavour  to  difplay  their  parts,  and  where 
many  tranfa&ions  pafs  which  hardly  (hew  their  inspiration  to  be  from  the 
Holy  Ghott.  During  the  election  of  a  pope  in  1721,  the  animofities  ran 
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fo  high  that  they  came  to  blows  with  both  their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw 
the  ink  ftandilhes  at  each  other. 

Archbishoprics.]  There  are  thirty  eight  archbishoprics  in  Italy,  but 
the  Suffragans  annexed  to  them  are  too  indefinite  and  arbitrary  for  the  reader 
to  depend  upon,  the  pope  creating  or  fupprefiing  them  as  he  pleafes. 

Language.]  The  Italian  language  is  remarkable  for  its  fmoothnefs,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  enters  into  mufical  compofitions.  The  ground¬ 
work  of  it  is  Latin,  and  it  is  eafily  mailered  by  a  good  claffical  Scholar. 
Almoft  every  ftate  in  Italy  has  a  different  dialed!;  ;  and  the  prodigious 
pains  taken  by  the  literary  Societies  there,  may  at  laft  fix  the  Italian  into 
a  ftandard  language.  At  prefent  the  Tufcan  ffyle  and  writings  are  mod  in 
requeft. 

The  Lord’s  prayer  runs  thus  :  Padre  nojlro ,  che  fei ,  nel  cielo,  Jia  fan8i- 
Jcato  ill  tuo  nome  ;  ill  tuo  regno  venga  ;  la  tua  volunta  Ja  fatta,  Jic  come  in 
cielo  cofi  ancle  in  terra :  dacci  oggi  ill  nojlro  pane  cotidiano  :  e  rimettici  i  no - 
Jlri  debita,  Jic  come  noi  ancora  rimettiamo  a’  nojiri  debitori ;  e  non  inducici  in  ten - 
tatione ,  ma  liber aci  dal  maligno  ;  percioche  tue  e  il  regno ’  e  lu  potenxa,  e  la  gloria 
in  fempiterno,  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men,  painters,?  In  the  Introduction 
statuaries,  architects,  and  artists  £  we  have  particularifed 
Some  of  the  great  men  which  ancient  Italy  has  produced.  In  modern  times 
that  is,  Since  the  revival  of  learning,  Some  Italians  have  (hone  in  controver¬ 
sial  learning,  but  they  are  chiefly  celebrated  by  bigots  of  their  own  perfuafion. 
The  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  owe  much  to  Galileo,  Toricelii, 
Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  Several  other  Italians.  Strada  is  an  excellent  hiito- 
rian  ;  and  the  hiffory  of  the  council  of  Trent  by  the  celebrated  father  Paul, 
is  a  ftandard  work.  Guicciardin,  Bentivoglio,  and  Davila,  have  been  much 
commended  as  hittorians  by  their  Several  admirers.  Machiavel  is  equally 
famous  as  an  hiftorian,  and  as  a  political  writer.  Plis  comedies  have  much 
merit ;  and  the  liberality  of  his  Sentiments,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is 
amazing.  Among  the  profe  writers  in  the  Italian  language,  Boccace  has 
been  thought  one  of  the  molt  pure  and  eorreCt  in  point  of  ffyle  :  he  was  a 
very  natural  painter  of  life  and  manners,  but  his  productions  are  too  licenti¬ 
ous.  Petrarch,  who  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  revived  among  the 
moderns  the  Spirit  and  genius  of  ancient  literature  ;  but  among  the  Italian 
poets,  Dante,  Ariolto,  and  Taffo,  are  the  moil  diftinguifhed.  There  are 
laid  to  be  upwards  of  a  thouland  comedies  in  the  Italian  language,  though 
not  many  that  are  excellent :  but  Metaftatio  has  acquired  a  great  reputation 
by  writing  dramatic  pieces  fet  to  mufic.  Sanzarius,  Fracaltorius,  Bembo, 
V'ida,  and  other  natives  of  Italy,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  ele¬ 
gance,  correct nefs,  and  fpirit  ot  their  Latin  poetry,  many  of  their  compofi¬ 
tions  not  yielding  to  the  clafiics  themfelves.  Socinus,  who  was  fo  much  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  his  oppcl'mon  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  a  native  of 
Italy. 

The  Italian  painters,  fculptures,  architects,  and  muficians,  are  unrivalled, 
not  only  in  their  numbers,  but  their  excellencies.  The  revival  of  learning, 
after  the  fack  of  Conilantinople  by  the  Turks,  revived  taite  likewife,  and  gave 
mankind  a  relilh  for  truth  and  beauty  in  defigH  and  colouring.  Raphael,  trom 
Ins  own  ideas,  affiltcd  by  the  ancients,  ftruck  out  anew  creation  with  his  pen¬ 
cil,  and  ftill  ltands  at  the  head  of  the  painting  art.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
roti  united  in  his  own  perfon,  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture.  The  co¬ 
louring  of  Titian  has  perhaps  never  yet  been  equalled.  Bramante,  Bernini, 
and  many  other  Italians,  carried  fculpture  and  architecture  to  an  amazing 
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Height,  Julio  Romano,  Correggio,  Caraccio,  Veronefe,  and  others  are,  as 
winters  unequalled  in  their  feveral  manners.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Corelli, 
ind  other  Italians,  in  mufic.  At  prefent  Italy  cannot  justly  boast  of  any  para¬ 
mount  genius  in  the  fine  arts. 

Universities.  J  Thofe  of  Italy  are,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  Mantua, 
Padua,  Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pifa*,  Naples,  Saler¬ 
no,  and  Perufia. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  1  Italy  is  the  native  country  of  all 
natural  and  aktiiicial.  y  that  is  ftupendous,  great  or  beautiful, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  A  library  may  be  filled  by  defcriptions 
and  delineations  of  all  that  is  rare  and  curious  in  the  arts  ;  nor  do  the  bounds 
of  this  work  admit  of  enlarging  upon  this  fubjeft.  We  can  give  but  a  very 
brief  account  of  thofe  objefts  that  are  mod  diftinguilhed  either  for  antiquity 
or  excellence. 

,  The-  amphitheatres  claim  the  firft  rank,  as  a  fpecies  of  the  mod  ftriking 
magnificence  :  there  are  at  Rome  confiderable  remains  of  that  which  was 
ere&ed  by  Vefpafian,  and  finilhed  by  Domitian,  called  the  Coliffo.  Twelve 
thoufand  Jewifti  captives  were  employed  by  Vefpafian  in  this  building  ;  and 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  eighty  feven  thoufand  fpe&ator* 
feated,  and  twenty  thoufand  ftanding.  The  archite&ure  of  this  amphi¬ 
theatre  is  perfedtly  light,  and  its  proportions  are  fo  juft,  that  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  near  fo  large  as  it  really  is.  But  it  has  been  ltripped  of  all  its  magni¬ 
ficent  pillars  and  ornaments,  at  various  times,  and  by  various  enemies.  The 
Goths,  and  other  barbarians,  began  its  deftru&ion,  and  popes  and  cardinals 
have  endeavoured  to  complete  its  ruin.  Cardinal  Farnefe,  in  particular, 
robbed  it  of  fome  fine  remains  of  its  marble  cornices,  friezes,  &c.  and,  with 
infinite  pains  and  labour,  got  away  what  was  pra&icable  of  the  out  fide  cafing 
of  marble,  which  he  employed  in  building  the  palace  of  Farnefe.  The  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  Verona,  ere&ed  by  the  conful  Flaminus,  is  thought  to  be  the 
mod  entire  of  any  in  Italy.  There  are  forty-five  rows  of  fteps  carried  all 
round,  formed  of  fine  blocks  of  marble  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  each, 
and  about  two  feet  broad.  Twenty  two  thoufand  perfons  may  be  feated  here 
at  their  .eafe,  allowing  one  foot  and  a  half  for  each  perfon.  This  am¬ 
phitheatre  is  quite  perfeft,  and  has  been  lately  repaired  with  the  greateftcare 
at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants.  They  frequently  give  public  fpeftacles 
it  it,  fuch  as  horfe-races,  combats  of  wild  beads,  See.  The  ruins  of  theatres 
and  amphitheatres  are  alfo  vifible  in  other  places.  The  triumphal  arches  of 
Vefpafian,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Conftantine  the  Great,  are  ftill  ftanding 
though  decayed.  The  ruins  of  the  baths,  palaces,  and  temples,  anfwer  ail 
the  ideas  we  can  form  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  Pantheon,  which  is  at 
prefent  converted  into  a  modern  church,  and  which  from  its  circular  figure  is 
commonly  called  the  Rotunda,  is  more  entire  than  any  other  Roman  temple 
which  is  now  remaining.  There  are  ftill  left  feveral  of  the  niches  which  an¬ 
ciently  contained  the  ftatues  of  the  Heathen  deities.  The  outfide  of  the 
building  is  of  Tivoli  free-done,  and  within  it  is  incrufted  with  marble.  The 
roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  round  dome,  without  pillars,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  a  hundred  and  forty-four  feet ;  and  though  it  has  no  windows,  but  only  a 
round  aperture  in  the  centre  of  this  dome,  it  is  very  light  in  eveiy  part.  The 
pavement  confifts  of  large  fquare  ftones  and  porphyry,  Hoping  round  to¬ 
wards  the  centre,  where  the  rain-water,  falling  down  through  the  aperture  on 
:he  top  of  the  dome,  is  conveyed  away  by  a  proper  drain  covered  with 
1  ftone  full  of  holes.  The  colonade  in  the  front,  which  confifts  of  fixicen 
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columns  of  granite,  thirty-feven  feet  high,  exclufive  of  the  pedeftals  and  ca¬ 
pitals,  each  cut  out  of  a  fingle  block,  and  which  are  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der,  can  hardly  be  viewed  without  aftonifhment.  The  entrance  of  the  church 
is  adorned  with  columns  forty  eight  feet  high,  and  the  architrave  is  formed  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  granite.  On  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  portico,  is  a 
large  -antique  vafe  of  Numidian  marble  ;  and  in  the  area  before  the  church 
is  a  fountain  with  an  antique  bafon  of  porphyry.  The  pillars  of  Trajan  and 
Antonine,  the  former  175  feet  high,  and  the  latter  covered  with  inftru&ive 
fculptures,  are  ftill  remaining.  A  traveller  forgets  the  devaftations  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  when  he  fees  the  roftrated  column  eredled  by  Duillius  in. 
commemoration  of  the  firft  naval  vidfory  the  Romans  gained  over  the  Car¬ 
thaginians;  the  llatue  of  the  wolf  giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Remus, 
with  vifible  marks  of  the  tlroke  of  lightning,  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;  the  very 
original  brafs  plates  containing  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables;  and  a  thoufand 
other  identical  antiquities,  fome  of  them  tranfmitted  unhurt  to  the  prefent 
times  ;  not  to  mention  medals,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  feals  and  engraved 
flones  which  abound  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Many  palaces,  all  over 
Italy,  are  furnifbed  with  bulls  and  llatucs  fabricated  in  the  times  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  and  the  higher  empire. 

The  Appian,  Flaminian,  and  ./Emilian  roads,  the  fi rft  200  miles,  the  fe- 
cond  1  30,  and  the  third  50  miles  in  length,  are  in  many  places  ftill  entire  ;  and 
magnificent  ruins  of  villas,  refervoirs,  bridges  and  the  like,  prefent  themfclves 
all  over  the  country  of  Italy. 

The  fublerraneous  conftruilions  of  Italy  are  as  ftupenduus  as  thofe  above 
ground  ;  witnefs  the  cloacae,  and  the  catacombs,  or  repofitories  for  dead 
bodies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Naples.  It  is  not  above  30 
years  fince  a  painter’s  apprentice  difeovered  the  ancient  city  of  Pasftum  or 
Pofidonia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ftill  Handing  ;  for  fo  indifferent  are  the 
country  people  of  Italy  about  objects  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  a  new  dif- 
covery  to  the  learned.  An  inexhauftible  mine  of  curiofities  are  daily  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  between  Naples  and  Vcfuvius, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Nero  was  almoft  dellroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  overwhelmed  by  a  flreatn 
of  the  lava  of  Vefuvius.  The  melted  lava  in  its  courfe  filled  up  the  ftreets 
and  houfes  in  fome  places  to  the  height  of  fixty-eight  feet  above  the  tops  of 
the  latter,  and  in  others  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  This  lava  is  now 
of  a  confiftency  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  removed  or 
cleared  away  ;  it  is  compofed  of  bituminous  particles  mixed  with  cinders, 
minerals,  metafiles,  and  vitrified  fandy  fubftances,  which  all  together  form 
3  clofe  and  heavy  mafs.  In  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  the  fpot  it  ftood 
upon  was  entirely  forgotten  5  but  in  the  year  1 7  1 3 ,  upon  digging  into  thefe 
parts,  fome  what  of  this  unfortunate  city  was  difeovered,  and  many  antiqui¬ 
ties  were  dug  out :  but  the  feaich  was  afterwards  difeontinued,  till  the 
ytar  1736,  when  the  king  of  Naples  employed  men  to  dig  perpendicularly 
eighty  feet  deep,  whereupon  not  only  the  city  made  its  appearance,  but  alfo 
the  btd  of  the  river  which  ran  through  it.  T.  he  temple  of  Jupiter  was  then 
brought  to  light,  and  the  whole  of  the  theatre.  In  the  temple  was 
found  a  llatue  of  gold,  and  the  infenption  that  decorated  the  great  doors 
of  entrance.  In  the  theatre  the  fragments  of  a  gilt  chariot  of  bronze  with 
horfes  of  the  fame  metal,  likewife  gilt  ;  this  had  been  placed  over  the  prin¬ 
cipal  door  of  entrance.  They  likewife  found  among  the  ruins  of  this  city 
multitudes  of  ftatues,  buffos,  pillars,  paintings,  manuferipts,  furniture,  and 
various  uteiilils,  and  the  fearch  is  ftill  continued.  The  ftreets  of  the  town 
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appear  to  have  been  quite  ftraight  and  regular,  and  the  houfes  well  built, 
and  much  alike;  fome  of  the  rooms  paved  with  mofaic,  others  with  fine  mar¬ 
ble,  others  again  with  bricks,  three  feet  long  and  fix  inches  thick.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  town  was  not  filled  up  fo  unexpectedly  with  the  melted  lava, 
as  to  prevent  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  from  efcaping  with  many 
of  their  richeft  effeCts ;  for  when  the  excavations  were  made,  there  was  not 
more  than  a  dozen  Ikeletons  found,  and  but  little  gold,  filver,  or  precious 
ftones. 

The  town  of  Pompeia  was  deftroyed  by  the  fame  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  occafioned  the  deftru&ion  of  Herculaneum  ;  but  it  was 
not  difeovered  till  near  forty  years  after  the  difeovery  of  Herculaneum. 
One  ftreet,  and  a  few  detached  buildings  of  this  town,  have  been  cleared ; 
the  ftreet  is  well  paved  with  the  fame  kind  of  flone  of  which  the  ancient 
roads  are  made,  and  narrow  caufeways  are  railed  to  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each 
fide  for  conveniency  of  foot  paflengers.  Dr.  Moore  obferves,  that  the 
ftreet  itfeif  is  not  fo  broad  as  the  narrowed:  part  of  the  Strand,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  trades-people.  The  traces  of  wheels  of 
carriages  are  to  be  feen  on  the  pavement.  The  houfes  are  fmall,  but  give 
an  idea  of  neatnefs  and  conveniency.  The  ftucco  on  the  walls  is  fmooth  and 
beautiful,  and  as  hard  as  marble.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  ornamented  with 
paintings,  moftly  fingle  figures,  reprefenting  fome  animal.  They  are  toler¬ 
ably  well  executed,  and  a  little  water  being  thrown  on  them,  the  colours 
appear  furprifingly  ffefh.  Molt  of  the  houfes  are  built  on  the  fame  plan, 
and  have  one  fmali  room  from  the  paffage,  which  is  conje&ured  to  have  been 
the  fliop,  with  a  window  to  the  ftreet,  and  a  place  which  feems  to  have  been 
contrived  for  (hewing  the  goods  to  the  greateft  advantage.  In  another  part 
of  the  town  is  a  reCtangular  building,  with  a  colonade,  towards  the  court, 
fomething  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London,  but  fmaller.  At 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  this",  is  a  temple  of  the  goddefs  Ifis,  the  pillars 
of  which  are  of  brick,  ituccoed  like  thofe  of  the  guard  room  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  very  magnificent  in  the  appearance  of  this  edifice.  The  beft  paint¬ 
ings,  hitherto  found  at  Pompeia,  are  thofe  of  this  temple ;  they  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  walls,  and  removed  to  Portici.  Few  Ikeletons  were  found 
in  the  ftreets  of  this  town,  but  a  confiderable  number  in  the  houfes.  In  one 
apartment  (fays  Mr.  Sutherland)  we  faw  the  Ikeletons  of  17  poor  wretches, 
who  were  confined  by  the  ancles  in  an  iron  machine.  Many  other  bodies 
were  found,  fome  of  them  in  circumftances  which  plainly  (hew  that  they  were 
endeavouring  to  efcape,  when  the  irruption  overtook  them. 

With  regard  to  modern  curiofities  in  Italy,  they  are  as  bewildering  as  the 
remains  of  antiquity.  Rome  itfeif  contains  300  churches,  filled  with  all  that 
is  rare  in  architecture,  painting,  and  fculpture.  Each  city  and  town  of 
Italy  contains  a  proportionable  number.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome,  is  the  moft  aftoniftiing,  bold,  and  regular  fabric,  that  ever  perhaps  ex- 
ifted  ;  and  when  examined  by  the  rules  of  art,  it  may  be  termed  faultlefs. 
The  houfe  and  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich  beyond  imagination,  not  withftanding 
the  ridiculous  romance  that  compofes  its  hiftory. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  though  remarkable,  are  not  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  its  artificial.  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  is  five  Italian  miles  diftant 
from  the  city  of  Naples,  and  Mount  aEtna,  in  Sicily,  are  remarkable  for 
emitting  fire  from  their  tops.  The  declivity  of  Mount  Vefuvius  towards  the 
fea,  is  every  where  planted  with  vines  and  fruit  trees,  and.it  is  equally  fer¬ 
tile  towards  the  bottom.  The  circumjacent  plain  affords  a  delightful  profpeCt , 
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and  the  air  is  clear  aftd  wholefome.  The  fouth  and  well  fides  of  the  tnoui>» 
tain  form  very  different  views,  being,  like  the  top,  covered  with  black  cinders 
and  ftones.  The  height  of  Mount  Vefuvius  has  been  computed  to  be  3900 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea.  It  hath  been  a  volcano,  beyond  the  reach 
of  hiftory  Or  tradition.  An  animated  defcription  of  its  ravages  in  the  year 
97,  is  given  by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  a  witness  to  what  he  wrote. 
From  that  time  to  the  year  1631,  its  itruptions  were  but  fmall  and  moderate, 
however,  then  it  broke  out  with  accumulated  fury  and  defolated  miles  around. 
In  1694,  was  a  great  eruption,  which  continued  near  a  month,  when  burn¬ 
ing  matter  was  thrown  our  with  fo  much  force,  that  fome  of  it  fell  at  thirty 
miles  dillance,  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  melted  minerals,' mixed  with  other  mat¬ 
ter,  ran  down  like  a  river  for  three  miles,  carrying  every  thing  before  it  which 
lay  in  its  way.  In  1707,  when  there  was  another  eruption,  fuch  quantities 
of  cinders  and  afhes  were  thrown  out,  that  it  was  dark  at  Naples  at  noon 
day.  In  1767,  a  violent  eruption  happened,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the 
27  from  that  which  detlroyed  Herculaneum  in  the  time  of  Titus.  In  this 
lail  eruption,  the  afhes,  or  rather  fmall  cinders,  fhowered  down  fo  fall  at  Na¬ 
ples,  that  the  people  in  the  ftreets  were  obliged  to  ufe  umbrellas,  or  adopt 
fume  other  expedient,  to  guard  themfelves  againft  them.  The  tops  of  the 
houfes  and  the  balconies  were  covered  with  thefe  cinders ;  and  fhips  at  fea, 
twenty  leagues  from  Naples,  were  covered  with  them  to  the  great  aflomfh* 
ment  of  the  failors.  An  eruption  happened  alfo  in  17 66,  and  another  in 
1779,  which  has  been  particularly  defcribed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  It  has  been  obferved  by  a  modern  traveller,  that 
though  Mount  Vefuvius  often  fills  the  neighbouring  country  with  terror,  yet 
as  few  things  in  nature  are  fo  abfolutely  noxious  as  not  to  produce  fome  good, 
even  this  raging  volcano,  by  its  fulphureous  and  nitrous  manure,  and  the  heat 
of  its  fubterraneous  fires,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  uncommon  fertility 
of  the  country  about  it,  and  to  the  profufion  of  fruits  and  herbage  with  which 
it  is  every  w'here  covered.  Befides,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  open  and  adlive,  the 
mountain  is  lefs  hoftile  to  Naples,  than  it  would  be,  if  its  eruptions  were  to 
ceafe,  and  its  flrugglcs  confined  to  its  own  bowels,  for  then  might  enfue  the 
moll  fatal  fliocks  to  the  unllable  foundation  of  the  whole  diflridt  of  Terra  del 
Lavoia. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  earthquakes,  in  Calabria  Ul¬ 
tra,  and  Sicily,  from  February  5th,  to  May,  1783,  gives  feveral  reafons  for 
believing  that  they  were  occafioned  by  the  operation  of  a  volcano,  the  feat  of 
which  lay  deeper  either  under  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  between  Stromboli,  and 
the  coalt  of  Calabria,  or  under  the  parts  of  the  plain  towards  Oppido  and 
Terra  Nuova.  He  plainly  obferved  a  gradation  in  the  damage  done  to  the 
buildings,  as  alfo  in  the  degree  of  mortality,  in  proportion  as  the  countries 
were  more  or  lefs  dillant  from  this  fuppofed  centre  of  the  evil.  One  cir- 
cumflance  he  particularly  remarked  :  if  two  towns  were  fitaated  at  an  equal 
diflance  from  this  centre,  the  one  on  a  hill,  the  other  on  the  plain,  or  in  a 
bottom,  the  latter  had  always  fuflered  greatly  more  by  the  fliocks  of  the 
earthquakes,  than  the  former  j  a  fufficient  proof  to  him,  of  the  caufe 
coming  from  beneath,  as  this  muff  naturally  have  been  produdlive  of  fuch  an 
cffedl.  1  ^ 

Mount  Etna  is  10954  feet  height,  and  has  been  computed  to  be  6or 
miles  in  circumference-.  It  hands  feparate  from  all  other  mountains,  its 
figure  is  circular,  and  terminates  in  a  cone.  The  lower  parts  of  it  are 
very  fruitful  in  corn  and  fugar  canes ;  the  middle  abounds  with  woods, 
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dive-trees  and  vines  ;  and  the  upper  part  is  aimoft  the  whole  year  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow.  Its  fiery  eruptions  have  always  rendered  it  famous  :  in 
one  of  thefe  which  happened  in  1669,  fourteen  towns  and  villages 
were  deftroyed,  and  there  have  been  feveral  terrible  eruptions  fince 
that  time.  There  is  generally  an  earthquake  before  any  great  eruption. 
In  1693,  the  port  town  of  Catania  was  overturned,  and  18,000  people 
peri (lied. 

Between  the  lakes  Agnano  and  Puzelli,  there  is  a  valley  called  Solta- 
fara,  becaufe  vail  quantities  of  fulphur  are  continually  forced  out  of  the 
clifts  by  fubterranean  fires.  The  grotto  del  Cani  is  remarkable  for  its 
poifonous  ftreams,  and  is  fo  called  from  their  killing  dogs  that  enter  it,  if 
forced  to  remain  there.  Scorpions,  vipers,  and  ferpents,  are  faid  to  be 
common  in  Apulia. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  thofe  vaft  bodies  of  fnow  and 
ice,  which  are  called  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  deferve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  There  are  five  glaciers,  which  extend  aimoft  to  the  plain  of 
the  vale  of  Chomouny,  and  are  feparated  by  wild  forefts,  corn-fields  and 
rich  meadows ;  fo  that  immenfe  tra&s  of  ice  are  blended  with  the  higheft 
cultivation ;  and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other,  in  the  moft  Angular 
and  ftriking  viciffitude.  All  thefe  feveral  vallies  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly 
in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite 
together  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc;  the  higheft  mountain  in  Europe, 
and  probably  of  the  ancient  world.  According  -to  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
de  Luc,  the  height  of  this  mountain  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  23* 
French  toifes,  or  15,203  Englifh  feet.  “I  am  convinced,”  fays  Mr. 
Coxe,  “  from  the  fituation  of  Mount  Blanc,  from  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  around  it,  from  its  fuperior  elevation  above  them,  and  its  being  feen 
at  a  great  diftance  from  all  fides,  that  it  is  higher  than  any  mountain  in 
Switzerland  ;  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  next  to  Mont  Blanc,  the  higheft 
ground  in  Europe. 

States  of  Italy,  constitu-7  Thus  far,  of  Italy  in  general ;  but 
TION,  AND  CHIEF  cities.  J  as  the  Italian  Rates  are  not  like  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Holland  or  Switzerland,  or  the  empire  of  Germany,  cemented  by 
a  political  confederacy,  to  which  every  member  is  accountable,  for  every 
Italian  ftate  has  a  diftinft  form  of  government,  trade  3nd  intereft,  I  fhall  be 
obliged  to  take  a  feparate  view  of  each,  to  afiift  the  reader  in  forming  an  idea 
of  the  whole.  '  - 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  or  as  he  is  now  ftyled,  king  of  Sardinia,  takirig 
his  royal  title  from  that  illand,  was  formerly  a  powerful  prince  in  Italy,  of 
w’hich  he  was  formerly  called  the  Janus,  or  keeper,  againft  the  French.  His 
capital,  Turin,  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  Europe; 
but  the  country  of  Savoy  is  mountainous  and  barren,  and  its  natives  are  forced 
to  feek  their  bread  all  over  the  world.  They  are  efteemed  a  fimplc  but  very 
honeft  people. 

The  Milanese,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  was  a 
moft  formidable  ftate,  and  formerly  gave  law  to  all  Italy,  when  under  the 
government  of  its  own  dukes.  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  are 
aimoft  incredible.  Milan,  the  capital,  and  its  citadel,  is  very  ftrong,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  which  contains  a 
very  rich  treafury,  confifting  chiefly  of  ecclefiaftical  furniture,  compofed  of 
gold,  filver,  and  precious  itones.  The  Milanefe  have  been  frequently  made 
the  theatre  of  war  by  the  contending  powers  during  the  late  contell,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  overrun  ;  at  prefent  that  duchy  is  in  poflcfiion  of  the 
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French,  who  entered  its  capital  in  June  1800,  and  appointed  a  provilional 
government. 

Genoa  has  fuffered  various  viciffitudes  of  fortune  during  the  late  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany.  It  has  been  at  different  times  conquered  by 
the  French,  and  reconquered  by  the  allies.  It  furrendered  to  the  Auftrians 
in  June  1 80c,  but  was  retaken  by  the  French  fhortly  after  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rengo.  It  is  a  moft  fuperb  city,  and  contains  fome  very  magnificent  palaces, 
particularly  thofe  of  Dcria,  and  Durazzo.  The  inhabitants  of  diftindtion 
Grefs  in  black,  in  a  plain,  if  not  an  uncouth  manner,  perhaps  tofave  expences. 
Their  chief  manufactures  were  velvets,  damallcs,  gold  and  filver  tiflues,  and 
paper,  but  they  have  been  ruined  by  its  being  fo  often  blockaded  and  taken. 
The  city  of  Genoa  contains  about  150,000  inhabitants  (but  fome  writers 
greatly  diminifh  that  number,)  among  whom  are  many  rich  trading  individu¬ 
als.  The  common  people  are  wretched  beyond  expreffion,  as  is  the  foil  of 
its  territory.  Near  the  fea  fome  parts  are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The 
government  of  Genoa  was  ariftocratical,  being  veiled  in  the  nobility  ;  the 
chief  perfon  was  called  the  Doge,  or  Duke  ;  to  which  dignity  no  pevfon  was 
promoted  till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  Every  two  y  ars  a  new  doge  was 
chofen,  and  the  former  was  incapable  during  five  years  of  holding  the  fame 
poll  again.  The  doge  gave  audience  to  ambaffadors,  all  orders  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  iffued  in  his  name,  and  he  was  allowed  a  body  guard  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Germans. 

Venice  is  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  republics  in  the  world,  on  account 
both  of  its  conftitution  and  former  power.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  fine  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  fome  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  and  part  of 
Dalmatia.  The  city  of  Venice  is  feated  on  72  iflands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
north  end  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  is  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  marfhy 
lake  of  five  Italian  miles  in  breadth,  too  fhallow  for  large  fhips  to  navigate, 
which  forms  its  principal  ftrength.  Venice  preferves  the  veftiges  of  its  ancient 
magnificence,  but  is  in  every  refpeft  degenerated,  except  in  the  pafiion  which 
its  inhabitants  ftill  retain  for  mufic  and  mummery  during  their  carnivals. 
They  feem  to  have  loft  their  ancient  tafte  for  painting  and  architedture,  and 
to  be  returning  to  Gothicifm.  They  have  had  however  lately  fome  fpirited 
differences  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  feem  to  be  difpofed  to  throw  off 
their  obedience  to  its  head.  As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic,  it  was 
originally  democratica’,  the  magiftrates  b,eing  chofen  by  a  general  affembly 
of  the  people,  and  fo  continued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  various 
changes  afterwards  took  place  ;  doges,  or  dukes  were  appointed,  who  were 
invefted  with  great  power ;  which  they  often  grofsly  abufed,  and  fome  of 
them  were  affaffinated  by  the  people.  By  degrees  a  body,  of  hereditary  legis¬ 
lative  nobility  was  formed,  continued,  and  oppreflive  encroachments  were 
made  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  complete  ariftocracy  was  at  length 
eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  popular  government.  The  nobility 
are  divided  into  fix  claffes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  2,500,  each  of  whom, 
when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  aright  to  be  a  member  of  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil.  Thefe  eledl  a  doge  or  chief  magiftrate,  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  ballot, 
which  is  managed  by  gold  and  filver  balls.  The  doge  is  invefted  with  great 
ftate,  and  with  emblems  of  fupreme  authority,  but  has  very  little  power, 
and  is  not  permitted  to  flir  from  the  city,  without  the  permiffion  of  the 
grand  council.  The  government  and  laws  are  managed  by  different  councils 
of  the  nobles. 

The  college,  otherwife  called  the  feigniory,  is  the  fupreme  cabinet  coun¬ 
cil 
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dl  of  the  date,  and  alfo  the  reprefentative  of  the  republic.  This  court  give# 
audience,  and  delivers  anfwers,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  foreign  am- 
baffadors,  to  the  deputies  of  towns  and  provinces,  and  to  the  generals  of  the 
army.  It  alfo  receives  all  requefts  and  memorials  on  date  affairs,  fummons 
the  fenate  at  pleafure,  and  arranges  the  bufinefs  to  be  difcuffed  in  that  affem- 
bly.  The  council  of  ten  takes  cognifance  of  date  crimes,  and  has  the  power 
of  feizing  accufed  perfons,  examining  them  in  prifon,  and  taking  their  an¬ 
fwers  in  writing,  with  the  evidence  againd  them.  But  the  tribunal  of  date 
inquifitors,  which  confids  only  of  three  members,  and  which  is  in  the  higheft 
degree  defpotic  in  its  manner  of  proceeding,  has  the  power  of  deciding 
without  appeal,  on  the  lives  of  every  citizen  belonging  to  the  Venetian  date  ; 
the  higheft  of  the  nobility,  even  the  doge  himfelf  not  being  excepted.  To 
thefe  three  inquifitors,  is  given  the  right  of  employing  fpies,  confidering  fe- 
cret  intelligence,  iffuing  orders  to  feize  all  perfons  whofe  words  or  aCtions 
they  think  repreher.fible,  and  afterwards  trying  them,  and  ordering  them  to 
be  executed  when  they  think  proper.  They  have  keys  to  every  apartment 
of  the  ducal  palace,  and  can,  whenever  they  plcafe,  penetrate  into  the  very 
bed-chamber  of  the  doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  examine  his  papers :  and  of 
courfe,  they  may  command  accefs  to  the  houfe  of  every  individual  in  the 
date.  They  continue  in  office  but  for  one  year,  but  are  not  refponfible 
afterwards  for  their  conduct  whild  they  were  in  authority.  So  much 
didrud  and  jealoufy  are  difplayed  by  this  government,  that  the  noble  Vene¬ 
tians  are  afraid  of  having  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  ambaifadors,  or  with 
foreigners  of  any  kind,  and  are  even  cautious  of  viiiting  at  each  other’s 
houfes. 

All  the  orders  of  Venetian  nobility  are  dreffed  in  black  gowns,  large  wigs, 
and  caps  which  they  hold  in  their  hands.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge’s  mar¬ 
rying  the  Adriatic  once  a  year,  by  dropping  into  it  a  ring,  from  his  bucen- 
taur,  or  date-barge,  attended  by  thofe  of  all  the  nobility,  is  the  mod  fuperb 
exhibition  in  Venice,  but  not  comparable  for  magnificence  to  a  lord  mayor’s 
ffiew.  The  inhabitants  of  Venice  are  faid  to  amount  to  20c, 000.  The 
grandeur  and  convenience  of  the  city,  particularly  the  public  palaces,  the 
treafury,  and  the  arfenal,  are  beyond  expreffion.  Over  the  feveral  canals  of 
Venice,  are  laid  near  500  bridges,  the  greated  part  of  which  arc  done.  The 
Venetians  dill  have  lome  manufactures  in  fcarlet  cloth,  gold  and  filver  duffs, 
and  above  all,  dne  looking-glaffes,  all  v^hich  bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue 
to  the  owners ;  that  of  the  date  annually  is  faid  to  amount  to  8,000,000  of 
Italian  ducats,  each  valued  at  twenty-pence  of  our  money.  Out  of  this  are 
defrayed  the  cxpences  of  the  date  and  the  pay  of  the  army,  which  in  the  time 
of  peace  confids  of  t 6,000  regular  troops  (always  commanded  by  a  foreign 
general,)  and  10, coo  militia.  They  keep  up  a  imall  fleet  for  curbing  the 
infolences  of  the  piratical  dates  of  Barbary,  and  they  have  among  them  fome  ' 
orders  of  knighthood,  the  chief  of  which  are  thofe  of  the  Stola  dioro  ; 
fo  called  from  the  robe  they  wear,  which  is  conferred  only  on  the  fird 
quality,  and  the  military  order  of  St.  Mark  ;  of  which  in  the  proper 
place. 

In  ecclefiadical  matters  the  Venetians  have  two  patriarchs;  the  authority 
pf  one  reaches  over  all  the  provinces,  but  neither  of  them  have  much  power ; 
and  both  of  them  are  chofen  by  the  fenate ;  and  all  religious  fects,  even-  the 
Mahometan  and  Pagan,  excepting  protedants,  are  here  tolerated  in  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion. 

The  Venetians  are  a  lively,  ingenious  people,  extravagantly  fond  of  public 
amufements,  with  an  uncommon,  reliffi  for  humour.  They  are  in  generaljtall 
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and  well  made  ;  and  many  fine  manly  countenances  arc  met  with  in  the  Hreet's 
of  Venice,  refembling  thofe  tranfmitted  us  by  the  pencils  of  Paul  Veronefe 
and  Titian.  The  women  are  of  a  fine  Hyle  of  countenance,  with  expreffive 
features,  and  are  of  an  eafy  addrefs.  The  common  people  are  remarkably 
fober,  obliging  to  flrangers,  and  gentle  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other. 
As  it  is  very  much  the  cuftom  to  go  about  in  masks  at  Venice,  and  great 
liberties  are  taken  during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that 
there  is  much  more  licentioufnefs  of  manners  here  than  in  other  places:  but 
this  opinion  feems  to  have  been  carried  too  far.  Great  numbers  of  ilrangers 
vifit  Venice  during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  and  there  are  eight  or  nine  thear 
tres  here,  including  the  opera  houfes. 

The  dominions  of  Venice  confift  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Dalmatia,  of 
four  towns  in  Greece,  and  of  the  iflands  of  Corfu,  Pachfu,  Antipachfu, 
Santa  Maura,  Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante.  The 
Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy  of  Venice,  rhe  Padua- 
nefe,  the  peninfula  of  Rovigo,  the  Veronefe,  the  territories  of  Vicenfa  and 
Brefcia,  the  difiridls  of  Bergamo,  Cremafco,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana, 
with  part  of  the  country  of  Friuli.  The  fubjedls  of  the  Venetian  re¬ 
public  are  not  opprelfed ;  the  fenate  has  found  that  miid  treatment,  and 
good  ufage,  are  the  beft  policy,  and  more  effectual  than  armies,  in  preventing 
revolts. 

The  principal  city  of  Tufcany  is  Florence,  which  is  now  poficfiTed  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of  AuHria,  after  being  long  held  by  the  illuf- 
trious  houfe  of  Media's,  who  made  their  capital  the  cabinet  of  all  that  is 
valuable,  rich,  and  mafterly  in  archite&ure,  literature,  and  the  arts,  efpecial- 
ly  thofe  of  painting  and  fculpture.  It  is  thought  to  contain  above  70,000 
inhabitants.  The  beauties  and  riches  of  the  grand  duke’s  palaces  have  been 
often  defcribed  ;  but  all  defcription  falls  fhort  of  their  contents,  fo  that  in 
every  refpedt  it  is  reckoned,  after  Rome,  the  fecond  city  in  Italy.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Venus  de  Medici,  which,  taken  in  all,  is  thought  to  be  the  flandard 
oftalle  in  female  beauty  and  proportion,  Hands  in  a  room  called  the  Tribu¬ 
nal.  The  infcription  on  its  bafe  mentions  its  being  made  by  Cleomenes 
an  Athenian,  the  fon  of  Apollodorus.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  furround- 
ed  by  other  mailer  pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the 
works  of  Praxiteles,  and  other  Greek  mailers.  Every  corner  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  city,  which  Hands  between  mountains  covered  with  olive-trees,  vineyards, 
and  delightful  villas,  and  divided  by  the  Arno,  is  full  of  wonders  in  the  arts 
of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  architedlure.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  llrength,  and 
contains  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity.  The  inhabitants  boafl  of  the 
improvements  they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue,  by  means  of  their  Aca¬ 
demia  del  la  Crufca  ;  and  feveral  other  academies  are  now  eflablilhed  at 
Florence.  Though  the  Florentines  affedl  great  Hate,  yet  their  nobility  and 
gentry  drive  a  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from  their  cellar  windows, 
and  fometimes  they  even  hang  out  a  broken  Halle,  as  a  fign  where  it  may  be 

bought.  They  deal,  belides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  filver  Huffs. - — 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold,  afterwards  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  to  this  duchy,  a  great  reformation  was  introduced  both  into 
the  government  and  manufa&ures,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  finances.  It 
is  thought  that  the  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  could  bring  to  the  field,  upon 
occafion,  30,000  fighting  men,  and  that  its  prefent  revenues  are  above 
500,000k  a  year.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Tufcany  are,  Pifa,  Leg¬ 
horn,  and  Sienna ;  the  firH  and  laH  are  much  decayed  ;  but  Leghorn  is  a 
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vefy  liandfome  city,  built  in  the  modern  tafte,  and  v/ith  fuch  regularity,  that 
both  gates  are  fcen  from  the  market  place.  It  is  well  fortified,  having 
two  forts  towards  the  fea,  befides  the  citadel.  The  ramparts  afford  a  very 
agreeable  profpe£t  of  the  fea,  and  of  many  villas  on  the  land  fide.  Here  all 
nations,  and  even  the  Mahometans,  have  free  accefs,  and  may  fettle.  1  he 
number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  40,000,  among  whom  are  faid  to  be 
20,000  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular  quartet  of  the  city,  have  a  handfome 
fynagogue,  and  though  fubjed  to  very  heavy  impofts,  are  in  a  thriving  con¬ 
dition,  thfe  greateft  part  of  the  commerce  of  this  city  going  through  their 
hands. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lucca,  which  is  a  frnall  free  commonwealth,  lying 
on  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  a  moft  delightful  plain,  are  the  moll  induffrious  of 
all  the  Italians.  They  have  improved  their  country  into  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den,  fo  that  though  they  do  not  exceed  120,000,  their  annual  revenue 
amounts  to  8o,oocl.  fterling.  Their  capital  is  Lucca,  which  contains 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  who  deal  in  mercery  goods,  wines,  and  fruits 
efpecially  olives.  This  republic  is  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  emperor. 
The  vicinity  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufeany  keeps  the  people  of  Lucca 
conllantly  on  their  guard,  in  order  to  preferve  their  freedom  ;  for  in  l'uch  a 
fituation,  ail  univerfai  concoid  and  harmony  can  alone,  enable  them  to  tranf- 
mit  to  pollerity  the  bleffings  of  their  darling  Liberty,  whofe  name  they  bear 
on  their  arms,  and  whofe  image  is  not  only  impreffed  on  their  coin,  but.alfo 
on  the  city  gates,  and  all  their  public  buildings. — It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  little  republic,  being  in  poffcffion  of  fieedom,  appear 
with  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and  plenty,  feldom  to  be  found  among  thole  of 
the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  republic  of  St.  Marino  is  here  mentioned  as  a  geographical  curi- 
ofity.  Its  territories  conlift  of  a  high,  craggy  mountain,  with  a  few  emi¬ 
nences  at  the  bottom,  and  the  inhabitants  boalt  of  having  preferved  their  li¬ 
berties,  as  a  republic,  for  1300  years.  It  is  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  pope, 
and  the  inoffenlive  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not  above  5000  iu  all, 
with  the  fmall  value  of  their  territory,  have  preferved  its  conllitution. 

The  duchy  and  city  of  Parma,  together  with  the  duchies  of  Placentia  and 
Guaftalla,  now  form  one  of  the  molt  flourifhing  Hates  in  Italy  of  its  extent. 
The  foils  of  Parma  and  Placentia  are  fertile,  and  produce  the  richelt  fruits 
and  pafturages,  and  contain  confiderable  manufactures  of  filk.  It  is  the  feat 
of  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity  ;  and  fome  of  its  magnificent  churches  are 
painted  by  the  famous  Correggio.  The  prefent  duke*  of  Parma  is  a  prince 
of  the  houl'e  of  Bourbon,  and  fon  to  the  late  Don  Philip,  the  king  of  Spain’s 
younger  brother.  This  country  was,  fome  years  pall,  the  feat  of  a  bloody 
war  between  the  Aultrians,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans.  The  cities  of  Par¬ 
ma  and  Placentia  are  enriched  with  magnificent  buildings ;  but  his  catholic 
majefty,  on  his  accefilon  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  is  faid  to  have  carried  with 
him  thither  the  moft  remarkable  pictures  and  moveable  curiofities.  The 
duke’s  court  is  thought  to  be  the  politelt  of  any  in  Italy,  3nd  it  is  faid  that 
his  revenues  exceed  ioo,oool.  fterling  a  year,  a  fum  rather  exaggerated. — • 
The  city  of  Parma  is  fuppofed  to  contain  50,00c  inhabitants. 

Mantua,  formerly  a  lich  duchy,  bringing  to  its  own  dukes  500,000 
crowns  a  year,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  government  of  it  was  annexed 
to  that  of  the  Milanefe,  which  are  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  French.  The 
capital  is  one  of  the  ltrongeft  fortreffes  in  Europe,  and  contains  about  16,000 
inhabitants,  who  boaft  that  Virgil  was  a  native  of  their  country.  It  has  been 

fre- 

*  Ferdinand  duke  of  Parma,  bom  Jan.  20,  1751,  married  to  the  archduchefs  Maria 
Amelia  Jofepha,  June  27, 1769.  Then  iffue  are  a inim,e  and  two  princefles. 
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frequently  taken  and  retaken  during  the  prfeent  war  (  e  So  l )  and  waa  ceded- 
to  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  whofe  poftcffion  it  ftill 
remains. 

The  duchy  of  Modena  (formerly  Mutina)  is  ftill  governed  by  its  o\Vn 
duke*,  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  from  whom  the  family  of  Brunfwic. 
defcended.  The  duke  is  abfolute  within  his  own  dominions,  which  ave  fruit¬ 
ful.  The  duke  is  under  the  protedlion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  is  a  vaf- 
fal  of  the  empire.  His  dominions  are  far  from  being  flouriftiing,  though 
very  improveable,  they  having  been  alternately  wafted  by  the  late  belligerent 
powers  in  Italy. 

The  ecclesiastical  state,  which  contains  Rome,  formerly  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  world,  lies  about  the  middle  of  Italy.  The  bad  effefts  of  popiffi 
tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  oppreffion,  are  here  feen  in  the  higheft  perfection. 
Thofe  {pots,  which  under  the  mafters  of  the  world  were  formed  into  fo 
many  terreftrial  paradifes,  furrounding  their  magnificent  villas,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  and  nature  could  produce,  are  now 
converted  into  noxious  peftilential  marfhes  and  quagmires  :  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  that  formerly  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants,  would 
afford  at  prefent  of  itfelf,  but  a  miferable  fu’ofiftence  to  about  five  hun¬ 
dred. 

The  Italian  princes  affedfed  to  be  the  patrons  of  all  the  curious  and  coftly 
arts,  and  each  vied  with  the  other  to  make  his  court  the  repofitory  of  tafte 
and  magnificence.  This  paflion  difabled  them  from  laying  out  money  upon 
works  of  public  utility,  or  from  encouraging  the  induftry,  or  relieving 
the  wants  of  their  fubjedts  :  and  its  miferable  effedfs  are  feen  in  many  parts  of 
Italy.  The  fplendour  and  furniture  of  churches  in  the  papal  dominions  were 
inexpreflible  ;  but  they  have  been  completely  pillaged  fince  Italy  was  fubdued 
by  the  French.  But  this  cenfure  admits  of  exceptions,  even  in  a  manner  at 
the  gates  of  Rome. 

Modern  Rome  contains,  within  its  circuit,  a  vaft  number  of  gardens' 
and  vineyards.  1  have  already  touched  upon  its  curiofities  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  It  ftands  upon  the  Tyber,  an  inconfiderable  river  when  compared 
to  the  Thames,  and  navigated  by  fmall  boats,  barges,  and  lighters.  The 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  though  its  chief  fortrefs,  would  be  found  to  be  a  place 
of  fmall  ftrength,  were  it  regularly  befieged.  The  city  (landing  upon  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  lies  much  higher,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifii 
the  feven  hills  on  which  it  was  originally  built.  When  we  confider  Rome 
as  it  now  ftands,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe  that  it  exceeds 
ancient  Rome  itfelf  in  the  magnificence  of  its  ftrudlures ;  nothing  in  the 
old  city,  when  miftrefs  of  the  world,  could  come  is  competition  with  St. 
Peter’s  church  ;  and  perhaps  many  other  churches  in  Rome  exceed  in 
beauty  of  architedlure,  and  value  of  materials,  utenlils,  and  furniture,  her 
ancient  temples ;  though  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  the  Pantheon  mud 
have  been  an  amazing  ftrudlu re.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  1714,  a- 
mounted  to  143,000.  If  we  confider  that  the  lpirit  of  travelling  is  much 
increafed  fince  that  time,  we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe  them  to  be  dimini(hed 
at  prefent. 

Next  to  Rome,  Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognefe,  is  the  mod  confi- 
derable  city  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  an  exception  to  the  indolence  of 
its-other  inhabitants.  The  government  was  formerly  under  a  legate  a  latrre , 

who 

*  Hercules  Rcnand,  duke  of  Modena,  bom  Nov.  22,  1727  ;  married  April  16,  1741, 
to  the  princcfs  of  Mafia  Carrata.  Their  ilTue,  May  Beatrix,  born  April  29  17 jo;  mar-  > 
ried  10  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Aulhia,  1771, 
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Vi’ 110  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  changed  every  three  years.  The  people  here  live 
more  fociably  and  comfortably  than  the  other  fubje&s  of  the  pope  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  their  dillances  from  Rome,  which  is  195  miles  north- weft,  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  eafe.  The  reft  of  the  ecciefiaftical  ftate  contains  many 
towns  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory,  and  even  now  exhibiting  the  moft; 
linking  veftiges  of  their  flourilhing  state  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury. 

.The  grandeur  of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  UR-bino  (the  native 
city  of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael),  Ancona,  and  many  other  states 
and  cities,  illustrious  in  former  times,  are  now  to  be  feen  only  in  their  ruins 
and  ancient  hiftory.  Loretto,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obfcure  fpot  never 
thought  or  heard  of  in  times  of  antiquity,  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
for  the  riches  it  contains,  and  the  prodigious -refort  to  it  of  pilgrims,  and 
other  devotees  from  a  notion  industrioufly  propagated  by  the  Romifti  clergy^ 
that  the  houfe  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  faid  to  have  dwelt  at  Nazareth, 
was  -carried  thither  through  the  air  by  angels,  attended  with  many  other 
miraculous  circumstances,  fuch  as  that  all  the  trees,  on  the  arrival  of  the  facred 
manfion,  bowed  with  the  profoundest  reverence;  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  any  bits  of  the  materials  of  this  houfe  from  being  carried  to  other 
places,  and  expofed  as  relics,  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  The  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  divine  infant,  are  of  cedar,  placed  in  a  fmail  apart¬ 
ment,  feparated  from  the  others  by  a  filver  ballustrade,  which  has  a  gate  of 
the  fame  metal. — It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  gold  chains,  the  rings  and 
jewels,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  wherewith  this  image  is  or  was  load¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  angels  of  folid  gold,  who  are  here  placed  on  every  fide,  are 
equally  enriched  with  the  moft  precious  diamonds.  To  the  fuperftition  of 
Roman  catholic  princes,  Loretto  is  indebted  for  this  mafs  of  treafure.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the 
Turks  or  Barbary  dates  upon  Loretto,  efpecially  as  it  is  badly  fortified,  and 
Hands  near  the  fea  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  real  trea¬ 
fure  is  withdrawn,  and  metals  and  ftones  of  lefs  value  fubftituted  in  its 
place. 

The  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  properly  called,  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (the  name  of  Sicily  being  common  to  both),  is 
pcfieffed  of  the  largeft  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Italy,  as  they  comprehend 
the  ancient  countries  of  Samnium,  Campania,  Apulia,  Magna-Grecia  and 
the  ifiand  of  Sicily,  containing  in  all  about  32,000  fquare  miles.  They  are 
bounded  on  ail  fides  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  except  on  the 
north-eaft,  where  Naples  terminates  on  the  eccbfiaftical  ftate.  The  Apen- 
nine  runs  through  it  from  north  to  fouth,  and  its  furface  is  eftimated  at  3,500 
fquare  leagues.  The  air  is  hot,  and  its  foil  fruitful  of  every  thing  produced 
in  Italy.  The  wines  called  Vino  Greco,  and  Lachrymse  Chrifti,  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  city  of  Naples,  its  capital,  which  is  extremely  fuperb,  and  adorned 
with  all  the  profnfion  of  art  and  riches,  and  its  neighbourhood,  would  be  one 
of  the  moft  delightful  places  in  Europe  to  live  in,  were  it  not  for  their  vicinity 
to  the  volcano  of  Vefuvius,  which  fometimes  threatens  the  city  with  deftruc- 
tion,  and  the  foil  being  peftered  with  infedls  and  reptiles,  fome  of  which  are 
venomous.  The  houfes  in  Naples  are  inadequate  to  the  population,  but  in 
general  are  five  or  fix  ftories  in  height,  and  flat  at  the  top  ;  on  which  are 
placed  numbers  of  flower  vafes,  or  fruit  trees,  in  boxes  of  earth,  producing  a 
very  gay  and  agreeable  effeft.  Some  of  the  ftreets  are  very  handfome  :  no 

et  in  Rome  equals  in  beauty  the  Strada  di  Toledo  at  Naples  ;  and  itill  lefs 
jftre  any  of  them  be  compared  with  thole  beautiful  ftreets  that  lie  open  to  the 
can  4  L  bay. 
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bay.  The  richeft  and  moft  commodious  convents  in  Europe,  both  for  mafe 
and  female  votaries,  are  in  this  city  ;  the  moft  fertile  and  beautiful  hills  of  the 
environs  are  covered  with  them  :  and  a  fmall  part  of  their  revenue  is  fpent  in 
feeding  the  poor,  the  monks  diftributing  bread  and  foup  to  a  certain  number 
every  day  before  the  doors  of  the  convents. 

Though  above  two  thirds  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftants  live  here  with  great  freedom  ;  and  though 
his  Neapolitan  majefty  prefents  to  his  holinefs  every  year  a  palfrey,  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  his  kingdom  is  a  fief  of  the  pontificate,  yet  no  inqui- 
fition  is  eftabhfhed  in  Naples.  The  revenues  of  that  king  amounted,  be¬ 
fore  Naples  was  taken  by  the  French,  to  more  than  a  million  fterling. 
The  exports  of  the  kingdom  are  legumes,  hemp,  annifeeds,  wool,  oil,  wine, 
cheefe,  fifh,  honey,  wax,  manna,  faffron,  gums,  capers,  macaroni,  fait,  pot-afti, 
flax,  cotton,  filk,  and  divers  manufadfures.  The  king  has  a  numerous  but  ge¬ 
nerally  poor  nobility,  confifting  of  princes,  dukes,  marquifles,  and  other  high 
founding  titles  ;  and  his  capital,  by  far  the  moft  populous  fn  Italy,  contains  at 
leaft  350,000  inhabitants.  Among  thefe  are  about  30,000  lazaroni,  or  black¬ 
guards,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  no  dwelling  houfes,  but  fleep  every  night 
in  fummer  under  porticos,  piazzas,  or  any  king  of  fhelterthey  can  find,  and  in 
the  winter  or  rainy  time  of  the  year,  which  lafts  feveral  weeks,  the  rain  falling 
by  pailfulls,  they  refort  to  the  caves  under  Capo  di  Monte,  where  they  fleep 
in  crowds  like  fheep  in  a  pinfold.  Thofe  of  them  who  have  wives  and  child¬ 
ren,  live  in  the  fuburbs  of  Naples,  near  Paufiiippo,  in  huts,  or  in  caverns  or 
chambers  dug  out  of  that  mountain.  Some  gain  a  livelihood  by  fifhing,  others  by 
carrying  burthens  to  and  from  the  fliipping ;  many  walk  about  the  ftreets  ready 
to  run  on  errands,  or  to  perform  any  labour  in  their  power  for  a  very  fmall  re- 
compence.  As  they  do  not  meet  with  conftant  employment,  their  wages  are 
not  fufficient  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  the  deficiency  is  in  fome  degree  fup- 
plied  by  the  foup  and  bread  which  are  diftributed  ac  the  doors  of  the  convents. 

But  though  there  is  fo  much  poverty  among  the  lower  people,  there  is  a 
great  appearance  of  wealth  among  fome  of  the  great.  The  Neapolitan 
nobility  are  excefilvely  fond  of  fhew  and  fplendor.  This  appears  in  the 
brilliancy  of  their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  attendants,  the  richnefs- 
of  their  drefs,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  titles.  According  to  a  late  tra¬ 
veller  (Mr.  Swineburne),  luxury  of  late  bath  advanced  with  gigantic  flrides 
in  Naples.  Forty  years  ago,  the  Neapolitan  ladies  wore  nets  and  ribbands 
on  their  heads,  as  the  Spanifh  women  do  to  this  day,  and  not  twenty  of  them 
were  pofltfl’ed  of  a  cap  :  but  hair  plainly  dreft  is  a  mode  now  confined  to  the 
lowed  order  of  inhabitants,  and  all  diftindtion  of  drefs  between  the  wife  of  a 
nobleman  and  that  of  a  citizen  is  entiiely  laid  afide.  Expence  and  extrava¬ 
gance  are  here  in  the  extreme. 

Through  every  fpot  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  traveller  may  be 
faid  to  tread  on  claffic  ground,  and  no  country  prefents  the  eye  with  more 
beautiful  profpedts.  There  are  Hill  traces  of  the  memorable  town  of 
Cannse,  as  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and  under¬ 
ground  granaries  ;  and  the  fcene  of  adtion  between  Hannibal  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  is  ftill  marked  out  to  pofterity  by  the  name  of  Pezzo  di  fatigue* 
“  field  of  blood.”  Taranto,  a  city  that  was  once  the  rival  of  Rome,  is 
now  remarkable  for  little  elfe  than  its  fiflteries.  Sorento  is  a  city  placed 
on  the  brink  of  fteep  rocks,  that  overhang  the  bay,  and  of  all  the  places  in 
the  kingdom,  had  the  moft  delightful  climate.  Nola,  once  famous  for  its 
amphitheatres,  and  as  the  place  where  Auguftus  Catfar  died,  is  now  hardly 
worth  obfervation. ' 

Brun- 
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Brundufium,  now  Brindifi,  was  the  great  fnpplier  of  oyfters  for  the 
Roman  tables.  It  hath  a  fine  port,  but  the  buildings  are  poor  and  ruin¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire  under  the  Turks,  reduced  it  to  a 
ftate  of  ina&ivity  and  poverty,  from  which  it  hath  not  yet  emerged. 
Except  Rome,  no  city  can  boafl  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculpture 
as  Benevento  :  here  the  arch  of  Trajan,  one  of  the  moll  magnificent  re¬ 
mains  of  Roman  grandeur  out  of  Rome,  erefled  in  the^ear  114,  is  dill 
in  tolerable  prefervation.  Reggio  had  nothing  remarkable  but  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  It  was  deitroyed  by  an  earthquake  before  the  Marfian  war, 
and  rebuilt  by  Julius  Casfar  ;  part  of  the  wall  Hill  remains,  and  was  very 
roughly  handled  by  the  earthquake  in  1782,  but  not  dtflroyed  ;  only  126 
loll  their  lives  out  of  16,000  inhabitants.  The  ancient  city  of  Oppido 
was  entirely  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  the  5th  of  Februiry,  and  the 
greatefl:  force  thereof  feerns  to  have  been  exerted  near  that  fpot,  and  at 
Cafal  Nuova,  and  Terra  Nuova.  From  Trupea  to  Sqailace,  mod  of  the 
towns  and  villages  were  either  totally,  or  in  part  overthrown,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins.  To  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  lavages, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  furveyed  it,  gives  the  following  defeription  : 
“  If  on  a  map  of  Italy,  and  with  your  compaffcscn  the  fcale  of  Itaiian  miles, 
you  were  to  meafure  off  22,  and  then  fixing  your  central  point  in  the  city 
of  Oppido  (which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  lpot  on  which  che  earthquake 
had  exerted  its  greatefl  force),  from  a  circle  (the  radii  of  which  will  be, 
as  Ijuftfaid,  22  miles)  you  will  then  include  all  the  towns  and  villages 
that  have  been  utterly  ruined,  and  the  fpots  where  the  greatell  mortality 
has  happened,  and  where  there  have  been  the  molt  vtfible  alterations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Then  extend  your  compafies  on  the  fame  fcale  to  72 
miles,  preferving  the  fame  centre,  and  form  another  circle,  you  will  include 
the  whole  of  the  country  that  has  any  mark  of  having  been  affe&ed  by  the 
earthquake.” 

The  ifland  of  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  the  world  for  com,  Hill  con¬ 
tinues  to  fupply  Naples,  and  other  parts,  with  that  commodity  ;  but  its 
cultivation,  and  confequently  fertility,  is  greatly  diminifhed.  Its  vegeta¬ 
ble,  mineral,  and  animal  produ&ions,  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thole  of 
Italy. 

Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  maintained,  that  Sicily  was  originally 
joined  to  the  continent  of  Italy,  but  gradually  feparated  from  it  by  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  fea,  and  the  fhocks  of  earthquakes,  fo  as  to  become  a 
perfedl  ifland.  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fo  hot,  that  even  in  the  beginning  of 
January  the  (hade  is  refrefhing; ;  and  chilling  winds  are  only  felt  a  few  days  in 
March,  and  then  a  fmall  fire  is  fufficient  to  banifh  the  cold.  The  only  ap¬ 
pearance  of  winter  is  found  towards  the  fummit  of  Mount  iEtna,  where  lnow 
falls,  wnich  the  inhabitants  have  a  contrivance  for  preferving.  Churches, 
convents,  and  religious  foundations  are  extremely  numerous  here  :  the  build¬ 
ings  are  handfome,  and  the  revenues  coofiderable.  If  this  ifland  were  better 
cultivated,  and  its  government  more  equitable,  it  would  in  many  refpedts  be 
a  delightful  place  of  refidencc.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fine  remains 
of  antiquity  here.  Some  parts  of  this  ifland  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  female  inhabitants.  Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  computed  to 
contain  120,000  inhabitants.  The  two  principal  ilreets,  and  which  crofs 
each  other,  are  very  fine.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  only  town  in  all  Italy  which 
is  lighted  at  night  at  the  public  expence.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  ; 
as  alfo  did  Meffina,  which,  before  the  earthquake  in  1783,  was  a  large 
amQ  well  built  city,  containing  many  churches  and  convents,  generally 
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elegant  ftru£hires.  By  that  earthquake  a  great  part  of  the  lower  diftrict  . 
of  the  city  and  of  the  port  was  deftroyed,  and  confiderable  damage  done 
to  the  lofty  uniform  buildings  called  the  Palazzata ,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
crelcent ;  but  the  force  of  the  earthquake,  though  violent,  was  nothing  at 
Medina  01  iReggio,  to  what  it  was  in  the  plain,  for  of  *50,000,  the  fuppofed 
population  of  the  city  only  700  is  faid  to  have  perilhed.  “  The  greateft 
mortality  fell  upon  thofe  towns  and  countries  fituated  in  the  plain  of  Calabria 
Ultra,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  mountains  Dejo,  Sacro,  and  Caulone.  At 
Cafal  I\uc\o,  the  princeis  Gerace,  and  upwards  of  4.000  of  the  inhabitants, 
loft  their  lives  ;  at  Bagnara,  the  number  of  dead  amounts  to  3017;  Radi- 
cina  and  Talnu  count  their  lofs  at  about  3000  each  ;  Terra  Nuova  about  1  400  \ 
Seminari  llill  more.  I  he  fum  total  of  the  mortality  in  both  Calabnas  and 
in  Sicily  by  che  earthquakes  alone,  according  to  the  returns  in  the  fecretary 
of  date’s  office  at  Naples,  is  32,367  ;  “  but  Sir  William  Hamilton  faith” 
he  has  good  reafon  to  believe,  that,  including  ftrangers,  the  number  of  lives 
loft  mult  have  been  confiderabjy  greater :  40,000  at  laft  may  be  allowed,  he 
believes,  without  exaggeration. 

The  ifland  of  Sardinia,  which  gives  a  royal  title  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
lies  about  150  miles  weft  of  Leghorn,  and  bath  feven  cities  or  towns.  Its 
capital,  Cagliari,  is  an  univerfity,  an  archbifbopric,  and  the  feat  of  the  viceroy, 
•containing  about  iy,coo  inhabitants.  It  is  thought  that  his  Sardinian  ma- 
jefty’s  revenues,  from  this  ifland,  do  not  exceed  50C0I.  fteriing  a  year,  though 
it  yields  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and  has  a  coral  fifhery.  Its  air  is  bad, 
from  its  marlhes  and  high  mountains  on  the  North,  and  therefore  was  a  place 
of  exile  for  the  Romans.  It  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
but  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  given  to  the  emperor,  and  in  1719,  to  the 
houfe  of  Savoy. 

On  the  1 6th  Septr.  1792  war  was  declared  by  the  national  affembly  of 
France  againft  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  about  the  20th,  general  Montef- 
quieu  entered  the  territories  of  Savoy.  His  Sardinian  majefty  continued  to 
reflft  this  unprovoked  mvalion,  and  to  ftruggle  for  his  independence  till  the 
year  1796,  when,  to  avert  impending  deftru&ion,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
May,  in  all  refpe&s  moft  humiliating  and  difgraceful. 

The  unfortunate  king  was  afterwards  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms, 
when  being  forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  armies,  he  was  de¬ 
throned  by  Buonaparte. 

The  ifland  of  Corsica  lies  oppofite  to  the  Genoefe  continent,  between  the 
gulf  of  Genoa  and  ifland  of  Sardinia,  and  is  better  known  by  the  noble  ftand 
which  the  inhabitants  made  for  their  liberty, againft  their  Genoefe  tyrants,  and 
afterwards  againft  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  efforts  of  the  French*  to  enflave 
them,  than  from  any  advantages  they  enjoy,  from  nature  or  fituation. 

1  hough  mountainous  and  woody,  itproduces  corn,  wine,  figs,  almonds,  chef- 
nuts,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  It  has  alio  l'ome  cattle  and  hoifes,  and  is  plenti¬ 
fully  fupplied,  both  by  fea  and  rivers,  with  filh.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
amount  to  1 20,000.  Baftia,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength  ;  though 
other  towns  of  the  ifland  that  were  in  poffcffion  of  the  malecontents,  appear  to 
have  been  but  poorly  fortified. 

In  1794,  Corfica  was  reduced  by  lord  Hood,  who,  after  leaving  Toulon, 
cruized  lome  time  off  Hierfis  bay ;  and  early  in  the  Month  of  May  proceed¬ 
ed  for  Corfica,  which  was  in  a  ftate  of  revolt  againft  the  authority  of  the 
Convention.  The  tower  and  garrifon  of  Mortella  furrendered  on  the  iQth 
of  that  month  ;  the  tower  of  lornelh  was  abandoned  by  the  republicans  on 
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the  17th  and  in  two  days  after  they  evacuated  St.  piorenza,  and  retreated 
to  Baftia  ;  whither  they  were  followed  as  foon  as  poffible  by  lord  Hood. 
The  number  of  perfons  bearing  arms  in  Baftia  originally  amounted  to  no 
more  than  3000  men.  The  'fortifications  were  not  in  the  bell  ftate,  and 
the  garrifon  but  indifferently  provided;  yet  they  made  anobftinate  defence, 
and  refilled  till  the  19th  of  May,  when  lord  Hood  “  in  confideration  of 
the  very  gallant  defence  made  by  the  garrifon  of  Baftia,  and  from  principles 
of  humanity,”  offered  honourable  terms  to  the  commandant  Gentili,  which, 
in  the  fituation  of  the  garrifon  it  would  have  been  defperate  to  rejedl.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  negcciation  the  garrifon  on  the  24th  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  Baftia  was  taken  pofftffion  of  by  the  Englifh. 

In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs  the  whole  iftand  fubmitted  to  the  Britifh 
arms,  except  the  town  of  Calvi,  which  refilled  till  the  10th  of  Auguft,  when 
it  furrendered  on  terms  of  capitulation.  The  garrifon  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  were  tranfported  at  the  expence  of  Great  Britain  to 
Toulon. 

Corfica  did  not,  however,  long  remain  in  pollefiion  of  the  Englifh.  In 
1796  the  diredtory  planned  its  reduction;  nor  could  the  vigilance  of 
the  viceroy  hinder  fuch  communications,  or  his  authority  fupprefs  fucii 
tendencies  to  infurredlion,  as  were  fufficient  to  mark  the  difpoiition  of  his 
newly  acquired  fubjedts.  While  the  French  were  forming  plans,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  which  was  checked  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  naval  force, the 
Ccrficans  were  employed  in  finding  means  how  to  co-operate  with  their 
former  countrymen,  and  fhake  off  their  new  allegiance.  The  viceroy  who 
knew  ho^'  to  eftimate  the  alternately  fubtle  and  ftubborn  politics  of  thefe  if- 
landers,did  not  wait  the  explofion,  but  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  with¬ 
draw  his  troops,  and  along  with  them  the  kingly  government  he  was  going  to 
eftablifh.  The  Corficans  fcarcely  waited  the  withdrawing  of  the  Englifh 
troops,  before  they  formed  themfelves  into  primary  affemblies  to  fend  deputies 
to  the  commiffioners  in  Italy  to  diveft  themfelves  of  their  title  of  fubjedts  to 
the  king  of  England. 

Capri  the  ancient  Caprea,  is  an  ifland  to  which  Auguftus  Ccefar,  often 
came  for  his  health  and  recreation,  and  which  Tiberius  made  a  feeue  of  the 
moll  infamous  pleafures. .  It  lies  three  Italian  miles  from  that  part  of  the 
main  land  which  projedfs  fartheft  into  the  fea.  It  extends  four  miles  in 
length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  The  weftern  part  is, 
for  above  two  miles  a  continued  rock,  vaftly  high,  and  inacceflible  next  the 
fea  ;  yet  Ano  Capri,  the  largeft  town  of  the  ifland,  is  fituated  here  ;  and  in 
this  part  are  feveral  places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful  foil.  The  eaftern 
end  of  the  ifland  alfo  rifes  up  in  precipices  that  are  nearly  as  high,  though 
not  quite  fo  long  as  the  weftern.  Between  the  rocky  mountains,  at  each 
end,  is  a  flip  of  lower  ground  that  runs  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  is  one  of  the 
pleafanteft  fpots  than  can  eafily  be  conceived.  It  is  covered  with  myrtles, 
olives,  almonds,  oranges,  figs,  vineyards,  and  corn  fields,  which  look  ex¬ 
tremely  frefh  and  beautiful,  and  afford  a  moft  delightful  little  landfcape, 
when  viewed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here  is  fitua¬ 
ted  the  town  of  Caprea,  two  or  three  convents,  and  the  bifhop’s  palace. 
In  the  midft  of  this  fertile  traft  rifes  a  hill,  which  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
was  probably  covered  with  buildings,  fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 
feen. — But  the  moft  confiderable  ruins  are  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
eaftern  promontory. 

From  this  place  there  is  a  very  noble  profpedt ;  on  one  fide  of  it,  the  fea 
extends  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach;  juft  oppofite  is  the  green  promontory 
of  Sarentum  and  on  the  other  fide  the  bay  of  Maples. 
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Ischia,  and  fome  other  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  Naples  and  Italy,  have 
nothing  to  diftinguifh  them  but  the  ruins  of  their  antiquities,  and  their  be¬ 
ing  now  beautiful  fummer  retreats  for  their  owners.  Elba  hath  been  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  mines  from  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftory.  Virgil 
and  Ariftotle  mention  it.  Its  fituation  is  about  ten  miles  fouth  weft  from 
Tufcany,  and  80  miles  in  circumference,  containing  near  7000  inhabitants. 
It  is  divided  between  the  king  of  Naples,  to  whom  Porto  Longone  belongs, 
and  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  who  is  mafter  of  Porto  Ferraio,  and  the 
prmce  of  Piombino.  The  fruits  and  wine  of  the  ifland  are  very  good,  and 
the  tunnery,  filheries,  and  fait  produce  a  good  revenue. 

I  (hall  here  mention  the  ifle  of  Malta,  though  it  is  not  properly  ranked 
with  Italian  iflands.  It  was  formerly  called  Melita,  and  is  fituated  in  1 5 
degrees  E,  Ion.  and  36  degrees  N.  lat.  60  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Paffaro  in 
Sicily,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure,  20  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  Its  air  is  clear, 
but  exceffively  hot ;  the  whole  ifland  feems  to  be  a  white  rock  covered  with 
a  thin  furface  of  earth,  which  is  however  amazingly  productive  of  excellent 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  garden  Huff  of  all  kinds.  This  ifland*,  or  rather 
rock,  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  in  153b,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  when  the  Turks  drove  them  out  of  Rhodes,  under  the 
tender  of  one  falcon  yearly  to  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Sicily  for  their  proteftors  ;  they  are  now  known  by  the 
'  diftinClion  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  They  are  under  vows  of  celibacy  and 
chaftity  ;  but  they  keep  the  former  much  better  than  the  latter.  They 
have  confiderable  pofTeffions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a  grand  mafter  who  is  eleCled  for  life. 
The  lord  prior  of  the  order,  was  formerly  accounted  the  prime  baron  in 
England.  The  knights  are  in  number  1000  ;  5D0  are  to  refide  on  the  ifland, 
the  remainder  are  in  their  feminaries  in  other  countries,  but  at  any  fummons 
are  to  make  a  perfonal  appearance.  They  had  a  feminary  in  England  till  it 
was  fuppreffed  by  Henry  VIII.  but  they  now  give  to  one  the  title  of  Grand 
Prior  of  England.  They  are  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom 
againft  the  Turks  on  that  fide.  They  wear  the  badge  of  the  order,  a  gold 
crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  white,  pendant  to  a  black  watered  ribband  at 
the  breaft,  and  the  badge  is  decorated  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  the  conntry  of  the 
knight.  They  are  generally  of  noble  families,  or  fuch  as  can  prove  their 
gentility  for  fix  defeents,  and  are  ranked  according  to  their  nations.  There 
are  fixteen  called  the  Great  Croffes,  out  of  whom  the  officers  of  the  order,  as 
the  marfhal,  admiral,  chancellor,  & c.  are  chofen.  When  the  great  mafter 
dies,  they  fuffer  no  veflel  to  go  out  of  the  ifland  till  another  is  chofen  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  pope  from  interferring  in  the  ele&ion.  Out  of  the  fixteen  great  crof¬ 
fes,  the  grand  mafter  is  elefted,  whofe  title  is,  “  The  moft  illuftrious,  and  moll 
reverend  prince,  the  lord  friar  A.  B.  great  mafter  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem,  prince  of  Malta  and  Goza.”  All  the  knights  are  fworn  to  de¬ 
fend  the  church,  to  obey  their  fuperiors,  and  to  live  on  the  revenues  of  their 
order  only.  Not  only  their  chief  town  Valetta  or  Malta,  and  its  harbour, 
but  the  whole  ifland  was  fo  well  fortified,  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.  On 
the  1 8th  of  September  there  is  an  annual  proceffion  at  Malta  in  memory  of 
the  Turks  railing  the  fiege  on  that  day  1563,  after  four  months  aflault,  lea¬ 
ving  their  artillery,  &c.  behind. 

No  event  of  any  importance  has  happened  at  Malta,  till  the  yeur  1798, 
when  the  whole  ifland  was  conquered  by  the  French.  The  fleet  command¬ 
ed 

*  Tire  ifland  of  Malta  is  governed  by  a  Grand  Mailer. 
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ed  by  Buonaparte  arrived  there  on  the  9th  at  day  break,  within  fight  of  the 
ifland  of  Gofa.  On  the  fame  evening,  an  aid-de-camp  was  fent  by  Buona¬ 
parte,  to  aik  liberty  of  the  grand  mailer  to  water  in  the  different  anchorages 
in  the  ifland  ;  this  requeft  being  refufed,  admiral  Bruys  was  ordered  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  making  a  defeent,  He  fent  rear-admiral  Blanquet  with  his  fquad- 
ron,  and  the  convoy  from  Civita  Vecchia,  to  effect  a  defeent  in  the  bay  of 
Marfa  Siroco.  On  the  10th  at  day  break  the  French  troops  were  landed  at 
all  points,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  a  heavy  cannonade.  In  the 
evening  the  fortrefs  was  invefted  on  all  fides,  and  the  reft  of  the  ifland  fubmit- 
ted.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  being  alarmed  beyond  any  thing  that  can 
be  imagined,  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Malta ;  which  ,was  by  tbefe  means 
filled  with  people.  During  all  the  evening  a  brisk  cannonade  was  kept  up 
from  the  town.  The  befieged  made  a  fortie :  but  the  chief  of  brigade, 
Marmont,  at  the  head  of  the  t2th,  took  from  them  the  ftandard  of  their  or¬ 
der.  The  grand  mailer,  fent  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  to  requeft  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms.  The  chief  of  the  brigade,  Junot,  was  immediately  fent  to 
£iim  with  authority  to  fign  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  if  he  confented  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  negotiate  for  the  furrender  of  the  place.  The  fufpenfion  of  arms 
was  then  concluded  fer  24  hours ;  and  the  whole  ifland  furrendered  to  the 
French.  After  the  vi&ory  of  Aboukir,  it  was  clofely  blockaded,  and  was 
obliged  to  furrender  to  the  Britifh,  in  whofe  pofleffion  it  ftill  remains. 

Arms  and  orders.]  The  chief  armorial  bearings  in  Italy  are  as  follow: 
The  pope,  as  fovereign  prince  over  the  land  of  the  church,  bears  for  his 
efcutcheon,  gules,  confifting  of  a  long  headcape,  or,  furmounted  with  a  crofs, 
pearled  and  garnifhed  with  three  royal  crowns,  together  with  the  two  keys  of 
St.  Peter,  placed  in  faltier.  The  arms  of  Tufcany,  or  five  roundles,  gules, 
two,  two,  and  one,  and  one  in  chief,  azure,  charged  with  three  flower-de- 
luces,  or.  Thofe  of  Venice,  azure,  a  lion  winged,  fejant,  or  holding  under 
one  of  his  paws  a  book  covered,  argent.  Thofe  of  Genoa,  argent,  a  crofs, 
gules,  with  a  crown  clofed  for  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ;  and  for  fupporter3,  two 
griffins,  or.  The  arms  of  Naples,  are,  azure,  femee  of  flower-de-luces,  or, 
with  a  label  of  five  points,  gules.  The  French  after  the  conqueft  of  Italy  had 
for  their  arms  the  figure  of  Brutus  rifing  out  of  the  tomb  and  its  ftandard  tri- 
coloured,  with  white,  and  red,  and  black. 

The. “order  of  St.  'Januarius”  was  inftituted  by  the  prefent  king  of 
Spain,  when  king  of  Naples,  in  July  1738.  The  number  of  knights  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  30,  and  after  the  prefent  fovereign,  that  office  of  the  order  is  to  be  pof- 
fefied  by  the  kings  of  Naples.  All  the  knights  mull  prove  the  nobility  of 
their  defeept  for  four  centuries,  and  are  to  be  addrefled  by  the  title  of  excel¬ 
lency.  St.  Januarius,  the  celebrated  patron  of  Naples,  is  the  patron  of  this 
order.  The  “  order  of  Annunciation”  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1355,  by 
Amadeus  V.  count  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of  Amadeus  1.  who  bravely  defend¬ 
ed  Rhodes  againft  the  Turks,  and  won  thofe  arms  which  arc  now  borne  bv 
the  dukes  of  Savoy,  “  Gules,  a  crofs  argent."”  It  is  counted  among  the  molt 
refpeftable  orders  in  Europe  :  the  knight  muft  be  of  a  noble  family,  and  alfo 
i  papilt.  In  the  year  1572,  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  inftituted 
the  “  order  of  St.  Lazarus,”  and  revived  and  united  the  obfolet,e  order  of 
St.  Maurice  to  it ;  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  on  the  condition  of  main¬ 
taining  two  gallies  againft  the  Turks. 

In  the  year  828  it  is  pretended  that  the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  removed 
From  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Venice.  Accordingly  this  faint  hath  been 
taken  for  their  tutelar  faint  and  guardian,  and  his  picture  was  formerly  paint¬ 
ed  on  their  er.figns  and  banners.  When  the  “  order  of  St.  Mark ”  was  firft 
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indituted  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  an  honour  conferred  by  the  doge  or  duke  of 
Venice  and  the  fenate,  on  perfons  of  eminent  quality,  or  who  have  done  feme 
fignal  fervice  to  the  republic.  The  knights,  when  made,  if  prefent,  are  dub¬ 
bed  with  a  fword  on  their  fhoulders,  the  duke  faying,  “  EJlo  miles  f delis (be 
a  faithful  foldier.)  Abfent  perfons  are  invefted  by  letters  patent,  but  their 
title,  “  Knights  of  St.  Mark,”  is  merely  honorary :  they  have  no  revenue, 
nor  are  they  under  any  obligation  by  vows  as  other  orders.  About  the 
year  1460,  Frederick  III.  ernperor  of  Germany,  indituted  the  “  order  of  St. 
George and  dedicated  it  to  St.  George,  tutelar  faint  and  patron  of  Genoa. 
The  doge  is  perpetual  grand- mailer.  The  badge,  a  plain  crofs  enamelled, 
gules,  pendant  to  a  gold  chain  and  worn  about  their  necks.  The  crofs  is  alfo 
embroidered  on  their  cloaks.  In  the  year  1561,  Calimir  of  Medicis,  fird 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  indituted  the  “  order  of  St.  Stephen ,”  in  memory 
of  a  vidlory  which  fecured  to  him  the  fovereignty  of  that  province.  He  and 
his  fucceifors  were  to  be  the  grand  mailers.  The  knights  are  allowed  to 
marry,  and  their  two  principal  conventual  boufes  are  at  Pifa.  It  is  a  religious 
as  v/ell  as  military  order,  but  the  knights  of  Juilice  and  the  Ecclefiailics  arf 
obliged  to  make  proof  of  nobility  of  four  defeents.  They  wear  a  red 
crofs  with  right  angles,  orled,  or,  on  the  left  fide  of  their  habit,  and  on  their 
mantle. 

The  “  order  of  the  Holy  Ghojl,”  was  founded  with  their  chief  feat,  the 
hofpital  of  that  name  in  Rome,  by  pope  Innocent  III.  about  the  year  1198. 
They  have  a  grand  mailer,  and  profefs  obedience,  cha-dity  and  poverty. 
Their  revenue  is  eilimated  at  24,000  ducats  daily,  with  which  they  entertain 
ftrangers,  relieve  the  poor,  train  up  deferted  children,  &c.  Their  enfign  is  a 
white  patriarchal  crofs  with  12  points,  fewed  on  their  bread  on  the  left  fide 
of  a  black  mantle.  The  “  order  of  Jefus  Chrijl,”  indituted  by  pope  John 
XXII.  was  reformed  and  improved  by  pope  Paul  V.  The  reigning  pope  was 
to  be  always  fovereign  of  it,  and  was  defigned  as  a  mark  of  dillindlion  for  the 
popes  Italian  nobility,  but  on  account  of  its  frequent  prodilution,  hath  fallen 
into  diferedit.  The  “  order  of  the  Golden  Spur”  is  faid  to  have  been  in¬ 
flituted  by  pope  Pius  IV.  1559,  and  to  have  been  connedled  with  the  “  order 
of  Pius,”  indituted  a  year  afterwards;  but  the  badges  were  different.  The 
knights  of  Pius  are  fuppreffed,  and  all  that  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Spur 
have  preferved  to  themfelves,  is  the  title  of  counts  of  the  facred  palace  of  the 
Lateran.  The  badge  is  a  dar  of  eight  points,  white,  and  between  the  two 
bottom  points,  a  fpur,  gold. 

History.]  Italy  was  probably  fird  peopled  from  Greece,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  Introdindion,  to- which  we  refer  the  reader  for  the  ancient 
hidory  of  this  country,  which,  for  many  ages,  gave  law  to  the  then  known 
world  under  the  Romans. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  who  died  in  814,  foon  experienced  the  fate  of. 
Alexander.  Under  his  fucceffors  it  was  in  a  fhort  lime  entirely  difmembered, 
His  fon,  Lewis  the  Debouair,  iucceeded  to  his  dominions  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  while  Bernard,  the  grandfen  of  Charlemagne,  reigned  over  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  ifiands.  But  Bernard  having  lod  his  life  by  the  cruelty  of  his 
uncle,  againd  whom  he  levied  war,  and  Lewis  himfelf  dying  in  840,  his  do¬ 
minions  were  divided  among  his  foils  Lothario,  Lewis,  and  Charles.  Lothario 
with  the  title  of  emperor,  retained  Italy,  Provence,  and  the  fertile  countries 
fituated  between  the  Saone  and  the  Rhine  ;  Lewis  had  Germany  ;  and  France 
fell  to  the  (hare  of  Charles,  the  younged  of  the  three  brothers.  Shortly  after 
this,  Italy  was  ravaged  by  different  contending  tyrants;  but  in  964,  Otho  the 
Great,  re-united  Italy  to  the  Imperial  dominions.  Italy  afterwards  differed 
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touch  by  the  contefts  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  ;  it  washaraffed  by 
wars  and  internal  divjfions;  and  at  length  various  principalities  and  Hates  were 
eredted  under  different  heads. 

Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in  time,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  counts  of  Maurienne, 
the  ancellors  of  his  prefent  Sardinian  majefty,  whofe  father  became  king  of 
Sardiiiia,  in  virtue  "of  the  quadruple  alliance  concluded  in  1718*.  In  1794 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  fubdued  by  the  French,  and  were  added  to  them 
by  their  late  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

The  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  belonged  to  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
who  governed  it  by  deputies  to  the  year  1  240,  when  the  famous  diftinc- 
tions  of  the  Guelphs,  who  were  the  partizans  of  the  pope,,  and  the 
Gibeilines,  who  were  in  the  empert.  ’s  intereil,  took  place.  The  popes 
then  perfuaded  the  imperial  governors  in  Tufcany  to  put  themfelves  under 
the  proteftion  of  the  church  ;  but  the  Florentines,  in  a  fliort  time,  formed 
themfelves  into  a  free  commonwealth,  and  bravely  defended  their  liberties 
againft  both  parties  by  turn.  Faftion  at  laft  Ihook  their  freedom  ;  and  the 
family  of  Medici,  long  before  they  were  declared  eitheir  princes  or  dukes,  in 
fadt  governed  Florence,  though  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  feem- 
ed  Hill  to  exift.  The  Medici,  particularly  Cofmo,  who  was  defervedly  called 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  being  in  the  fecret  {hared  with  the  Venetians  in 
the  immmenle  profits  of  the  Eaff  India  trade,  before  the  difeoveries  made  by 
the  Portuguefe.  His  revenue,  in  ready  money,  which  exceeded  that  of  any 
fovereign  prince  in  Europe,  enabled  his  fucceffors  to  rife  to  fovereign  power  ; 
and  pope  Pius  V.  gave  one  of  his  defendants,  Cofmo  (the  great  patron 
of  the  arts),  the  title  of  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  in  1570,  which  continu¬ 
ed  in  his  family  to  the  death  of  Gaftcn  de  Medicis  in  1737,  without  iffue. 
The  great  duchy  wras  then  claimed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V I.  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  and  given  to  his  fon-in  law,  the  duke  of  Lorrain, (afterwards  emper¬ 
or,  and  father  of  Jofeph  1 1 .  )in  lieu  of  the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  which  was  ceded 
to  France  by  treaty.  Leopold,  his  fecond  fon,  (brother  and  fucceffcr  to  the 
emperor  Joieph  II.)  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  became  Grand  Duke. 
When  he  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  crown, hjs  fon  Ferdinand  entered  upon  the 
fovereignty  of  the  great  duchy  of  Tufcany,  who  has  now  fuceeded  his  father 
in  the  empire  of  Germany.  Leghorn, which  belongs  to  him, carries  on  a  great 
trade  :  arid  feveral  {hips  of  very  confiderable  force  are  now  ftationed  on  the 
Tufcan  coait,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  infidels. 

No  country  has  undergone  greater  vicifiitudes  of  government  than  Naples 
or  Sicily,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inconftancy  of  the  natives,  which  feems  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  air.  Chriftians  and  Saracens  by  turns  conquered  it. 

4  M  The 

*  Charles- Emanuel-Ferdinand- Maria,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  duke  of  Savoy, born  May,  24, 
1751  ;  married  in  1 775  to  Maria  Adclhcid,  idler  to  .Louis  XVI.  the  late  unfortunate  king 
of  the  French. 

Brothers  and  lifters  of  the  king. 

x  Maria-Jofepha,  born  September  2,  1753;  married  to  the  count  dc  Provence,  vid. 
France. 

2.  Maria-Therefa,  born  Jan.  31  1756  ;  married  to  the  count  d’ Artois,  vid.  France. 

3.  Anna-Maria-Caro!ina,  born  December  17,  1757. 

4.  Vnftor- Emanuel  Cajetan  due  d’Aoftc,  born  jeiie  24,  1639  ;  married  April  25,  1789. 
Maria-Therefa,  niece  to  the  preient  emperor. 

5.  Maurice- Jofeph- Maria,  due  de  Montlerrat,  born  September  12, 1762. 

6.  Maria- Ciiarlotta,  born  January  17,  1764. 

7.  Charles- Jofeph,  due  de  Gencvois,-  born  April  6,  1765. 

8  Joieph  Benedict, count  de  Maurienne,  born  October  5,  1766. 
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The  Normans  under  Tancred  drove  out  the  Saracens,  and  by  their  connexions 
with  the  Greeks,  eftablilhed  there,  while  the  reft  of  Europe  was  plunged  its 
monkilh  ignorance,  a  moil  refpeXable  monarchy  flourifhing  in  arts  and  arms. 
About  the  year  1166,  the  popes  being  then  all  powerful  in  Europe,  their  in- 
trigues  broken  into  the  fucceffion  of  Tancred’s  line,  and  Naples  and  Sicily  at 
laft  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  French  ;  and  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  with  fome 
interruptions  and  tragical  revolutions,  held  it  till  the  Spaniards  drove  them  out 
in  1 504,  and  it  was  then  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  government  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  Auftrian  line,  was  fo  oppref- 
five,  that  it  gave  rife  to  the  famous  revolt,  headed  by  Maffaniello,  a  young 
fifherman,  without  (hoes  or  ftockings,  in  the  year  1647.  His  fuccefs  was  fo 
furprifing,  that  he  obliged  the  haughty  Spaniards  to  abolifh  the  oppreffive 
taxes,  and  to  confirm  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Before  thefe  could  be  re-ef« 
tabliffied  perfectly,  he  turned  delirious,  through  his  continual  agitations  of 
body  and  mind,  and  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  head  of  his  own  mob.  Na¬ 
ples  and  Sicily  continued  with  the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1700,  when  the  ex- 
tinXion  of  the  Auftrian  line  opened  a  new  fcene  of  litigation.  .In  1706  the 
archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  took  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom.  By 
virtue  of  various  treaties,  which  had  introduced  Don  Carlos,  the  king  of 
Spain’s  fon,  to  the  poffeffion  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  a  new  war  broke  out 
in  1733,  between  the  houfes  of  Auftria,  and  Bourbon,  about  the  poffeffion 
of  Naples  ;  and  Don  Carlos  was  received  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  both  Sicilies  :  this  was  followed  by  a  very  bloody  campaign, 
but  the  farther  effufion  of  blood  was  ftopt  by  a  peace  between  France  and 
the  emperor,  to  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Naples  at  firft  demurred, 
but  afterwards  acceded  in  1736,  ?nd  Don  Carlos  remained  king  of  Naples. 
Upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  I759>  being  found,  by  the 
infpeXion  of  phyficians,  and  other  trials,  that  his  eldeft  fon  was  by  nature 
incapacitated  for  reigning,  and  his  fecond  being  heir  apparent  to  the  Spanifb 
monarchy,  he  refigned  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  third  fon,  Ferdinand  IV. 
who  married  an  archduchefs  of  Auftria*. 

The  king  of  Naples  joined  the  coalition  which  was  formed  by  the  princes 
of  Europe  againft  the  French  Republic  :  but  terrified  by  the  rapid  and  un¬ 
paralleled  fucceffes  of  his  enemies,  he  was  forced  to  requeft  an  armiftice,  which 
was  granted  to  him  together  with  the  pope  :  and  on  the  25th  of  OXober 
1797  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  upon  fuch  conditions  as  the  Fiench 
were  pleafed  to  diXate. 

It  was  impoffible,  however  that  a  peace  concluded  on  fuch  difgraceful  con¬ 
ditions  could  be  of  long  continuance ;  being  inlulted  beyond  indurance,  they 
began  particularly  after  admiral  Nelfon’s  viXory,  to  give  evident  proofs  of 
enmity  towards  the  French,  and  clearly  (hewed  an  inclination  to  join  any  con¬ 
federacy,  which  might  be  formed  againft  them.  The  king  of  Naples,  how¬ 
ever,  either  not  being  fufficiently  informed  of  the  defigns  and  views  of  the 

other 

*  Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  third  fon  of  his  late  Catholic  Majefty,  the  king 
of  Spain,  born  Jan.  12,  1751  ;  afcended  the  throne  October  5,  1759  ;  and  married  April 
7,  1768,  to  the  archduchels  Maria  Carolina  Louifa,  filter  to  the  late  emperor,  by  whom  he 
has  had  ;ffue  1 5  children,  of  whom  9  are  living  .-  One  died  lately  on  board  admiral  Nellon  » 
fliip  on  his  paflage  to  Palermo,  of  fright  and  licknefs,  i  he  reft  are, 

1.  Maria-Thcrefa,  prefent  emprefs  of  Germany,  born  June, 6, 1772. 

2.  Therefa  Clementine,  born  November  23,  1775  ;  married  September  17,  I79°>  tne 

archduke  Ferdinand.  .  . 

3.  Francis  Januarius,  Prince  Royal,  born  Auguft  17,  1777  >  married  Mana-Clemenun  r 
the  archduchefs  September  1790.  Has  iffue  Nov. 5, 1798,  a  fon, 
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vrther  powers  or  mifunderftanding  them,  «ommenced  his  military  operations 
before  they  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  him.  His  troops  were  not  able  to 
withftand  thofe  of  the  enemy  but  were  defeated  in  almoft  every  engagement. 
Finally  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  at  laft  forced  to  abandon  his  capital  to 
the  enemy.  He  embarked  together  with  his  queen  and  family  on  board  Lord 
Nelfon’s  (hip,  and  arrived  after  a  moft  tempeftuous  paffage,  in  which  one  of 
the  young  princes  Albert  died  through  exceffive  ficknefs  and  fatigue.  The 
enemy  however,  by  the  fucceffes  of  Suwarrow,  and  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Britifh  forces  under  captain  Troubridge  were  expelled  from  Naples,  and 
the  rightful  fovereign  reftored  to  the  throne. 

The  Milanefe,  the  faireft  portion  in  Italy,  went  through  feveral  hands  ; 
the  Vifcontis  were  fucceeded  by  the  Galeazzos  and  the  Sforzas,  but  fell  at 
laft  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  about  the  year  1525,  who  gave 
it  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  It  remained  with  that  crown  till  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  in  1 706,  by  the  imperialifts.  They  were 
difpoffeffed  of  it  in  1743  ;  but  by  the  emperor’s  cefiion  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
to  the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  it  returned  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  who  go¬ 
verned  it  by  a  viceroy.  It  has  been  fince  overrun  by  the  French,  and  lately  re¬ 
conquered  from  them  by  the  allies,  who  in  their  turn  have  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  it  in  favour  of  the  French. 

The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  formerly  governed  by  the  family  of  Gonzaga, 
who,  adhering  to  France,  the  territory  was  forfeited,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire, 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  now  poffeffes  it,  the  laft  duke  dying  without 
male  iffue ;  but  Guaftalla  was  feparated  from  it  in  1 748,  and  made  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Parma. 

The  firft  duke  of  Parma  was  natural  fon  to  pope  Paul  III.  the  duchy  hav¬ 
ing  been  annexed  to  the  holy  fee,  in  1545,  by  pope  Julius  II.  The  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  houfe  of  Farnefe  terminated  in  the  late  queen  dowager  of  Spain, 
whofe  fon,  his  prefent  catholic  majefty,  obtained  that  duchy,  and  his  nephew 
now  holds  it  with  the  duchy  of  Placentia. 

The  Venetians  were  formerly  the  moft  formidable  maritime  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  1194,  they  conquered  Conftantinople  itfelf,  and  held  it  for 
fome  time,  together  with  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Afia. 
They  were  more  than  once  brought  to  the  brink  of  deftru&ion,  by  the 
confederacies  formed  againft  them  among  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  in  1509,  but  were  as  often  faved  by  the 
difunion  of  the  confederates.  The  difeovery  of  a  paffage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  the  firft  blow  to  their  greatnefs,  as  it  loft  them 
the  Indian  trade.  By  degrees  the  Turks  took  from  them  their  moft  valua¬ 
ble  poffelfions  on  the  continent ;  and  fo  late  as  the  year  1713  they  loft  the 
Morea.  Venice  was  made  a  free  port  in  1736,  governed  by  a  Doge  who 
was  ele&ed  in  1733.  In  1798  when  the  French  had  over  run  Italy,  having 
contrived  feveral  accufations  againft  the  inhabitants  of  Venice,  they  addreffed 
a  manifefto  to  the  doge,  complaining  of  the  hoftile  difpofition  that  govern¬ 
ment  had  always  manifelted  towards  them,  and  demanding  inftant  fatisfaftion 
for  the  recent  injuries.  Commiffaries  were  appointed,  to  wait  on  Buonaparte, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  the  terms  of  which  were  the  cefiion  of  the  whole 
of  the  Terra  Firma  to  the  French  ;  the  port  of  Venice  to  be  occupied  by 
French  troops  ;  and  to  pay  80  millions  of  livre3  ;  and  laftly  the  government 
to  be  changed.  The  laft  article  was  almoft  immediately  put  in  execu¬ 
tion.  The  fenate  and  council  of  ten  were  alfo  aboliihed ;  and  three 
ftate  inquifitors  put  under  arreft.  A  provifional  adminiftration  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  a  municipality  of  50  members  was  chofen,  under  the  prefidency  of 
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fix  commiffaries  appointed  by  the  commander  of  the  French  ,aray.  The 
Venetian  territory  was  filled  with  their  troops,  and  the  only  article  of  the 
treaty  they  took  care  to  fulfil  was  the  levying  of  the  contributions.  This 
republic  by  the  late  treaty  between  France  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  was 
ceded  to  the  latter  power. 

The  Genoefe  for  feme  time  difputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  fea 
with  the  Venetians,  but  were  feldom  or  never  able  to  maintain  their  own  in¬ 
dependency  by  land,  being  generally  protect'd,  and  fometimes  fubjedled,  by 
the  French  and  Imperialifts.  Their  doge,  or  firft  magiftrate,  ufed  to  be  crown¬ 
ed  king  of  Corfica,  though  it  does  not  clearly  appear  by  what  title  ;  that 
ifland  is  now  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Geneofe.  The  fuccefsful  effort 
they  made  in  driving  the  victorious  Auflrians  out  of  their  capital,  during  the 
war  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1  748,  has  few 
parallels  in  hiftory,  and  ferves  to  (hew  the  effeft  of  defpair  under  oppreffion. 
At  prefect  they  are  poffefftd  of  revenue  barely  fufficient  to  preferve  the  ap» 
pearance  of  a  fovereign  flate. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  government  of  Venice  was  overturned,  the 
republic  of  Genoa  felt  the  predominant  influence  of  the  French  ;  and  its  go¬ 
vernment,  which  was  one  of  thofe  mild  anftocracies,  where  the  great  are 
content  with  having  all  the  political  power  without  oppreffing  their  fellow 
citizens,  was  deflroyed  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  government  formed  upon 
their  principles.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Auflrians,  but  has  fince  fur- 
reDdered  to  the  French. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Papacy  is  connefted  with  that  of  Chriftendom  itfelf. 
The  moft  folid  foundations  for  its  temporal  power  were  laid  by  the  famous 
Matilda,  countefs  of  Tufcany,  and  heirefs  to  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  who 
bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  the  famous  pope  Gregory 
VII.  (who,  before  his  acccffion  in  1073,  was  we^  known  by  the  name  of 
Hildebrand).  It  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  I  am  heye  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  other  caufes  that  operated  to  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  the  papacy,  previous  to  the  Reformation.  Even  fince  that 
cera  the  ftate  of  Europe  has  been  fuch,  that  the  popes  have  had  more  than 
once  great  weight  in  its  public  affairs,  chiefly  through  the  weaknefs  and 
bigotry  of  temporal  princes  who  have  long  ago  recovered  from  their  religious 
delufions. 

The  Papal  power  even  before  the  French  revolution  was  reduced  very  low, 
but  that  dreadful  event  ftruck  the  finifhing  blow  ;  the  order  of  Jefus  had 
been  exterminated  out  of  France,  Spain,  Naples  and  Portugal.  On  the  refump- 
tion  of  Avignon,  and  the  Comtat  Venaiftin  by  the  national  affembly  the 
pontiff  fent  a  memorial  to  moft  European  courts,  in  which  he  vehemently  and 
juftly  remonttrated  againft  this  nefarious  aft  of  robbery.  In  confequence  of 
this  unprovoked  injury,  the  Pope  joined  the  confederacy  which  was  formed  a- 
gainft  France ;  but  was  compelled  by  the  misfortunes  of  war  to  feek  a  tempor¬ 
ary  enjoyment  of  bis  kingdom  in  a  humiliating  and  difgraceful  peace.  His 
holinefs  agreed,  without  referve,  to  the  annexation  of  Avignon,  and  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Venaiffin  to  France  and  alfo  transferred  to  the  republic  the  legations 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna.  In  conclufion,  heconfented  to  pay  the 
conquerors  the  fum  of  30  millions  of  livres,  20  of  them  in  fpecie,  and  the 
reft  in  diamonds  and  other  valuables,  with  16,000  horfes  as  the  ranfom  of 
that  remnant  of  his  dotaiinions  of  which  he  was  ftill  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
precarious  poffeffion.  This  treaty,  however,  fo  dearly  purchafed,  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  Pretending  that  the  brother  of  Buonaparte,  the  French 
envoy  at  Rome  had  been  infulted  by  the  populace,  they  declared  war  againft 
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TURKEY  in  EUROPE. 


the  Pope  and  immediately  commenced  their  operations.  As  the  fovereign 


Pontiff  was  in  no  fituation  to  refift,  they  were  not  interrupted  in  their  march 
Dy  hoftile  troops,  and  in  a  fhort  time  they  entered  Rome  in 'triumph,  and 
placed  their  trees  of  liberty  on  the  capitol.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they 
laid  a  contribution  on  the  city  of  four  millions  in  ready  money,  two  millions 
of  provifions,  and  three  thoufand  in  horfes.  They  difbanded  the  militia 
and  difarmed  the  Papal  troops,  they  plundered  the  city,  likewife  of  all  thofe 
monuments  of  the  arts  by  which  it  was  adorned,  and  removed  them  to  Paris. 
The  Pope  himfelf  after  being  confined  and  treated  with  the  utmoft  indignity 
was  permitted  to  embark  for  Spain  in  a  Spanifh  frigate.  Such  was  the  de- 
graded  Hate  of  the  Papal  power, which  at  one  period  had  rifen  to  fuch  a  tower¬ 
ing  height,  that  it  made  the  greateft  monarch  of  Europe  tremble  on  jtbe 
throne. 

John  Angelo  Brafchi,  born  in  1717,  was  ele&ed  pope  in  177 5,  and  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Pius  VI. 


r 


TURKEY. 


The  Grand  Signior’.s  dominions  are  divided  into, 


1.  TURKEY  in  EUROPE. 

2.  TURKEY  in  ASIA. 

3.  TURKEY  in  AFRICA. 


TURKEY  in  EUROPE. 


Situation  And  Extent. 


Degrees 


Miles. 


igth  ioooI  between  -j" 
adth  900  3 


17  and  4©  Eaft  long. 
36  and  49  North  lat. 


Length 

Breadth 


Containing  18 1,400  fquare  miles,  with  44inhabitantstoeach ; 


-."OOUNDED  by  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  Sclavonia,  on  the 
Boundaries.]  jjorth ;  by  Circafiia,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Propontis, 
Hellefpont,  and  the  Archipelago,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
South ;  by  the  fame  fea,  and  the  Venetian  and  Auftrian  territories,  on  the 


Weft. 


Divi- 


64 6 
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Divifions.  Subdivifions. 

— Crim  and  little  Tarta- 
On  the  north  coaft  of  1  ry  and  the  ancient 
the  Black  Sea  are<  T aurica  Cherfonefus* 


the  provinces  of  £ 


Budziac  Tartary 
Beffarabia  — 


ient  I  1 
fus*  >  < 


Chief  Town?.  Sq.  M. 

Precop 


Brachiferia 

KafFa 


North  of  the  Danube  J 
are  the  provinces  of 


Moldavia,  olim  Da¬ 
cia  — 


l 


South  of  the  Danube 
are 


Walachia,  another  part 
of  the  ancient  Dacia 

Bulgaria,  the  eaft ' 
part  of  the  ancient 
-Myfia  — ■ 


Oczacow 
f  Bender 
1  Belgorod 


< 


Jazy 

!  Choczim 
Falczin 


«  Servia,  the  weft  part  of 
Myfia 


^Tergovifc 

Widin 

Nicopoli 

Siliftria 

Scopia 


H 


Bofnia,  part  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Illyricum 

On  tte  Bolphonn  and)  R  .  Thra<.e 

Hellefpont  ' 

f  Macedonia 


Belgrade 

Semendria 

Niffa 

Seraio 


26,200 


1 2,CCO 

8,000 


26,000 

10,500 

17,000 

22,570 

8,640 


f  Conftantinople, 

4  N.1.4i.E.1.29,2i,  200 
C  Adrianople 
Strymon 
Contefla 


South  of  Mount  Rho¬ 
dope  or  Argentum,  j  Theffaly,  now  Janua 
the  north  part  of  the  ^  f 


ancient  Greece 


On  the  Adriatic  fea  or 
Gulf  of  Venice,  the  < 
ancient  Illyricum  [ 


Achio  and  Bceotia, 
now  Livadia 
Epirus  — 

Albania  — 


Salonichi 
Larifla 
Athens  1 
t  Thebes  > 
_Lepanto  J 
Chimsera 
Burtinto 
Scodra 
Durazo 
Dulcigno 


18,890 

4,650 


3»  42® 
7.955 

6,375 


Divifionih 


*  The  Ruffians  in  1783,  feized  on  the  Crimea,  the  principal  part  of  this  divifion,  and  by 
a  treaty  Cgned  January  9.  1784,  theTurks  ceded  it  to  them,  with  the  ifleof  Taman  ana 
that  part  of  Cuban  which  is  bounded  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Turks  have 
only  the  Tartar  nations  beyond  the  river  Cuban,  and  from  the  Black  Sea. 
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64* 


Divifions. 

On  the  Adriatic  fea  or 
Gulf  of  Venice,  the 
ancient  Illyricum. 


Subdivifions. 
Dalmatia  — 


Ragufa  Republic  * 
Corinthia  — 


Argos 


Sparta 


In  the  Morea,  the  an¬ 
cient  Peloponnefus, 
being  the  fouth  divi-  * 
fion  of  Greece  are 


Olympia,  where  the 
Games  were  held 


Arcadia 

Elis 


Chief  Towns. 

Zara 

Narenza 

Ragufa 

Corinth 

Argos 

Napoli  de  Ro¬ 
mania 

Lacedzmon, 
nowMifitra, 
on  the  river 
Eurotus 

Olympia,  or 

Longinica,  on 
the  river  Al- 
pheus 

Mondcn 

Coron 

Part  as 

Elis,  or  Belvi- 
dere  on  the 
riverPeneus— 


Sq.M. 

4,560 


43° 


►  7,220 


Soil,  air,  seasons,  and  water.]  Nature  has  lavilhed  upon  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Turkey  all  her  bleffings  in  thofe  four  particulars.  The  foil,  though 
unimproved,  is  luxuriant  beyond  defcription.  The  air  is  falubrious,  and 
friendly  to  the  imagination,  unlefs  when  it  is  corrupted  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries,  or  through  the  indolence  and  uncleannefs  of  the  Turkilh  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  The  feafons  are  here  regular  and  pleafant,  and  have  been 

celebrated 


*  The  republic  of  Ragufa,  though  reckoned  by  geographers  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  is  not  under  the  Turkifh  government.  It  is  an  ariftocratical  Cate,  formed  nearly 
after  the  model  of  that  of  Venice.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  ;  and 
the  chief  of  the  republic,  who  is  (lyled  reiftor,  is  changed  every  month,  and  eledted  by 
fcrutiny  or  lot.  During  his  lhort  adminiflxation,  he  lives  in  the  palace,  and  wears  a  ducal 
habit.  As  the  Ragulans  are  unable  to  protedl  themfelves,  they  make  ufe  of  their  wealth  to 
procure  them  protectors,  the  chief  of  whom,  for  many  years  was  the  grand  fignior.  They 
endeavour  all’o  to  keep  them  upon  good  terms  with  the  Venetians,  and  other  neighbouring 
Cates.  But  in  the  year  1783,  a  dilpute  arofe  between  them  and  the  king  of  Naples,  re- 
fpecliug  a  claim  of  right  to  his  appointing  a  commander  of  the  Ragufan  troops.  It  was 
terminated  by  the  republic’s  putting  itfelf  under  that  king’s  protedlion.  The  city  of  Ragufa 
is  not  above  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  is  well  built,  and  contains  1'onae  handfome 
edifices.  The  ancient  Epidaurus  was  fituated  not  far  from  this  city.  The  Ragufans  pro- 
£efs  the  Romilh  religion  but  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks,  are  tolerated.  Almoft  all 
the  citizens  are  traders  and  they  keep  fo  watchful  an  eye  over  their  freedom,  that  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Ragufa  are  allowed  to  be  open  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  The  language 
chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  Ragufans  is  the  Sclavonian,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  fpeak  the 
Italian.  They  have  many  trading  vefiels,  and  are  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  like  the 
Dutch,  being  conftantly  at  peace  with  the  piratical  Cates  of  Barbary.  The  city  of  Gravofa, 
and  Stagno,  30  miles  NE  of  Ragufa,  are  within  the  territories  of  this  republic,  and  there 
are  alfo  five  lniall  iflands  belonging  to  it,  the  principal  of  which  is  Melida, 
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celebrated  from  the  remoteft  times  of  antiquity.  The  Turks  are  invited  to 
frequent  bathings,  by  the  purity  and  wholefomenefs  of  the  water  all  over 
their  dominions. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  the  moft  celebrated  of  any  in  the  world,  and  at 
the  fame  time  often  the  moft  fruitful.  Mount  Athoslieson  apeninfula,  run¬ 
ning  into  the  Egean  fea  ;  the  mounts  Pindus  and  Olympus,  celebrated  in 
Grecian  fables,  feparate  Theffaly  from  Epirus.  ParnafTus,  in  Achaia,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  for  being  confecrated  to  the  mufes,  is  well  known.  Mount  Hasmus  is 
iikewife  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  :  but  moft  of  the  other  mountains  have 
changed  their  name  ;  witnefs  the  mountains  Suha,  Witoska,  Staras,  Piamina, 
and  many  others.  Even  Ihe  moft  celebrated  mountains  above  mentioned, 
have  modern  names  impofed  upon  them  by  the  Turks,  their  new  mafters,  and 
others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Seas.]  The  Euxine  or  Black  fea;  the  Palus  Msotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph; 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  which  feparates  Europe  from  Afia  ;  the  Archipelago  ; 
the  Ionian  fea,  and  the  Levant,  are  fo  many  evidences  that  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  that  part  of  it  where  Conftantinople  ftands,  of  all  other 
countries,  had  the  beft  claim  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  the  world. 

Straits.]  Thofe  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Bolphorus  are  joined  to  the  fea 
of  Marmora,  and  are  remarkable  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  hiftory.  The 
former,  viz.  the  Hellefpont,  or  Dardanelles,  is  only  two  miles  and  an  half  in 
breadth,  and  is  famous  for  the  paffage  of  Xerxes  over  it,  when  about  to  in¬ 
vade  Greece,  and  of  Alexander  in  his  expedition  againft  Afia.  The  former, 
for  the  more  eafy  tranfportation  of  his  numerous  forces,  laid  a  bridge  of  boats- 
over  it.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  by  the  poets  in  the  ftory  of  two  lovers*  Hero 
and  Leander,  of  whom  the  latter  fwam  acrofs  to  his  miftrefs ;  but  one  night 
wa6  unhappily  drowned.  The  Bofphorus  is  about  the  fame  breadth,  but 
has  not  been  fo  much  celebrated  by  hiftorians  and  poets. 

Rivers.]  The  Danube,  the  Save,  theNeifter,  the  Dneiper,  and  the  Don, 
are  the  beft  known  rivers  in  this  eountry ;  though  many  others  have  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  poets  and  hiftorians. 

.Lakes.]  Thefe  are  not  extremely  remarkable,  nor  are  they  mentioned 
with  any  great  applaufe,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns.  I  he  Dago  di 
Sentari  lies  in  Albania.  It  communicates  with  the  Lago  di  Plave  and  the 
Lago  di  Holti.  The  Stymphalus,  fo  famous  for  its  harpies  and  ravenous 
birds,  lies  in  the  Morea  ;  and  Peneus,  trom  its  qualities,  is  thought  to  be  the 
lake  from  which  the  Styx  ilTues,  conceived  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  paffage 
into  hell.  _  .  . i 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Turkey  in  Europe  contains  a  variety  of  all 
forts  of  mines,  and  its  marbles  are  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  world. 

Vegetable  productions.]  Thefe  are  excellent  all  over  the  European 
Turkey,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  the  fmalleft  degree  of  induftry.  Btfides 
pot  and  garden  herbs  of  almoft  every  kind,  this  country  produces  in  great 
abundance  and  perfection,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  grapes  o. 
an  uncommon  fwcetnefs,  excellent  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and  cotton.  Bcfides 
thefe,  many  drugs,  not  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  produced  here. 

Animals.]  The  Theffalian  or  Turkifh  hories  are  excellent  both  i ol 
their  beauty  and  fervice.  The  black  cattle  are  large,  efpecially  in  Greece. 
The  goats  are  a  moft  valuable  part  of  the  animal  creation  to  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  nutrition  they  afford,  both  of  milk  and  fleftu  ft  he  large  eagles  wnich 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badadagi,  furnilh  the  beft  feathers  for  ar¬ 
rows  for  the  Turkifh  archers,  and  they  fell  at  an  uncommon  price.  Par¬ 
tridges  are  very  plentiful  in  Greece  y  a3  are  all  other  kinds  of  fowls  and  quad¬ 
rupeds 
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rupeds  all  over  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  but  the  Turks  and  Mahometans  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  not  very  fond  of  animal  food. 

Antiqu  iti  es  and  cur.  1  os  1  ties,  7  Almoft  every  fpot  of  ground,  every 
natural  and  artificial.  J  river,  and  every  fountain  in  Greece, 
prefents  the  traveller  with  the  ruin3  of  a  celebrated  antiquity.  On  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  Corinth,  the  ruins  of  Neptune’s  temple,  and  the  theatre  where  the 
Ifthmean  games  were  celebrated,  are  ftill  vilible.  Athens,  which  contains  at 
prefent  above  10,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fruitful  fource  of  the  mod  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  celebrated  antiquities  in  the  world;  a  minute  account  of  which  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  work ;  but  it  would  be  proper  to  mention  fome  of  the 
mod  confiderable.  Among  the  antiquities  of  this  once  fuperb  city,  are  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  built  of  white  marble,  and  encompafied 
with  forty  fix  fluted  columns  of' the  Doric  order,  forty  two  feet  high,  and 
feven  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  :  the  architrave  is  adorned  with  baflo 
relievos,  admirably  executed,  reprefenting  the  wars  of  the  Athenians.  To 
the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Acropolis,  a  citadel  which  defends  the  town,  are  feven- 
teen  beautiful  columns  of  the  Coiinthian  order,  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  emperor  Adrian’s  palace.  They  are  of  fine  white  marble,  about  fifty  feet 
high,  including  the  capitals  and  bafes.  Juft  without  the  city  Hands  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Thefeus,  furrounded  with  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order  ;  the  port¬ 
ico  at  the  weft  end  is  adorned  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs,  in  baiTo -relievo; 
that  at  the  eaft  end  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fame  hiftory  ;  and  on 
the  outfide  of  the  porticos, in  the  fpaces  between  the  trigliphs,are  reprefented 
the  exploits  of  Thefeus.  On  the  fouth-weft  of  Athens  is  a  beautiful  ftruc- 
ture,  commonly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demofthencs  ;  this  is  a  fmall  round 
edifice  of  white  marble,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  fix  fluted  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  nine  feet  and  a  half  high  :  in  the  fpace  between  the 
columns  are  pannels  of  marble  ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  cupola, 
carved  with  the  refemblance  of  feales  ;  and  on  the  frieze  are  beautifully  re¬ 
prefented  in  relievo  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  the 
temple  of  the  Winds  ;  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus ;  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  aqueduft  of  the  emperor  Adrian  ;  and  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter, 
Olympus,  andAuguftus.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
are  ftill  vifible  a.t  Caftri,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Parnaffus,  and  the  mar¬ 
ble  fteps  that  defeend  to  a  pleafant  running  water,  fuppofed  to  be  the  re¬ 
nowned  Caftalian  fpring,  with  the  niches  for  Itatues  in  the  rock,  are  ftill  dis¬ 
cernible.  The  famous  cave  ofTrophonius  is  ftill  a  natural  curiofity  inLiva- 
dia,  the  old  Boeotia. 

Mount  Athos,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  commonly 
called  Monto  Santo,  lies  on  a  peninfula,  which  extends  into  the  iEgean  fea, 
and  is  indeed  a  chain  of  mountains,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  penin¬ 
fula,  feven  Turkilh  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is  only  a 
fingle  mountain  that  is  properly  called  Athos.  This  is  fo  lofty  that  on  the 
top,  as  the  ancients  relate,  the  fun-rifing  was  beheld  four  hours  fooner  than 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  ;  and,  at  the  folftice,  its  fhade  reached  into  the 
Agora  or  market-place  of  Myrina,  a  town  in  Lemnos,  which  ifland  was  dillant 
cighty-feven  miles  eaftward.  There  are  twenty-two  convents  on  mount  Athoa 
befides  a  great  number  of  cells  and  grottos,  with  the  habitations  of  no  lefs  than 
fix  thoufand  monks  and  hermits  ;  though  the  proper  hermits,  who  live  in 
grottos,  are  not  above  twenty  :  the  other  monks  are  anchorites,  or  fuch  as 
live  in  cells.  .  Thefe  Greek  monks,  who  call  themfelves  the  inhabitants 'of  the 
holy  mountain,  are  fo  far  from  being  a  fet  of  flotbfjl  people,  that,  befides 
their  daily  offices  of  religon,  they  cultivate  the  olive  and  vineyards,  are  ca- 
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penters,  tttafons,  ftone  cutters,  cloth-workers,  taylors,  See.  They  alfo  litre  a 
very  auftere  life:  their  ufual  food,  inftead  of  flefh,  being  vegetables,  dried 
olives,  figs,  and  other  fruits ;  onions,  cheefe,  and  on  certain  days,  Lent  ex¬ 
cepted,  fifh.  Their  fafts  are  many  and  fevere  ;  which,  with  the  healthfulnefs 
of  the  air,  renders  longevity  fo  common  there,  that  many  of  them  live  above 
an  hundred  years.  It  appears  from  jElian,  that  anciently  the  mountain  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  fummit  was  accounted  very  healthy,  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  long  life  :  whence  the  inhabitants  were  called  Macrobii,  or  long- 
lived.  We  are  farther  informed  by  Philoftratus,  in  the  life  of  Appollonius, 
that  numbers  of  philofophers  ufed  to  retire  to  this  mountain,  for  the  better 
contemplation  of  the  heavens,  and  of  nature  ;  and  after  their  example  the 
monks  doubtlefs  built  their  cells. 

Cities.]  Conftantinople,  the  capital  of  this  great  empire,  is  fituated  on 
the  European  fide  of  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium,  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great,  as 
a  more  inviting  fituation  than  Rome  for  the  feat  of  empire.  It  became 
afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  having  efcaped  the 
deftrudlive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  it  was  the  greateft  as  well  as  the 
moil  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one,  during  the  Gothic  ages,  in 
which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and 
arts.  While  it  remained  in  the  pofft  ffion  of  the  Greek  emperors,  it  was  the 
only  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  derived  great 
advantages  from  its  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  crufaders  ;  and  being 
then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  the  European  writers,  in  the  ages  of  the 
crufades,  fpeak  of  it  with  aftonilhment.  “  O  what  a  vail  city  is  Conftan- 
tinople  (exclaims  one,  when  he  firft  beheld  it),  and  how  beautiful!  Hovv 
many  monafteries  are  there  in  it,  and  how  many  palaces  built  with  won¬ 
derful  art  i  How  many  manufadlures  are  there  in  the  city,  amazing  to  be¬ 
hold  !  It  would  be  ailonifhing  to  relate  how  it  abounds  with  all  good 
things,  with  gold,  filver,  and  fluffs  of  various  kinds  ;  for  every  hour  fhips 
arrive  at  this  port  with  all  things  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  man.”  Conftan¬ 
tinople  is  at  this  day  ope  of  the  fineft  cities  in  the  world  by  its  fituation  and 
its  port.  The  profpedl  from  it  is  noble.  The  molt  regular  part  is  the  Be- 
feftin,  inclofed  with  walls,  and  gates,  where  the  merchants  have  their 
fhops  excellently  ranged.  In  another  part  of  the  city  is  the  Hippodrome, 
an  oblong  fquare  of  400  paces  by  100,  where  they  exercife  on  horfe- 
back.  The  Meidan,  or  parade,  is  a  large  fpacious  fquare,  the  general  re¬ 
fort  of  all  ranks.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  port,  are  four  towns,  but 
confidered  as  a  part  of  the  fuburbs,  their  dillance  being  fo  fmall,  a  perfon 
may  eafily  be  heard  on  the  other  fide.  They  are  named  Pera,  Galata, 
Pacha,  and  Tophana.  In  Pera  the  foreign  ambaffadors  and  all  the  Franks 
or  flrangers  refide,  not  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  city  :  Galata  alfo  is 
moftly  inhabited  by  Franks  or  Jews,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  .  The 
city  abounds  with  antiquities.  The  tomb  of  Conftantine  the  Great  is  ftill 
prefer  ved.  The  mofque  of  St.  Sophia,  once  a  Chriftian  church,  is  thought 
in  fume  refpedls  to  exceed  in  grandeur  and  architedture  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 
The  city  is  built  in  a  triangular  form,  with  the  Seraglio  {landing  on  a  point 
of  one  of  the  angles,  from  whence  there  is  a  profpedl  of  the  delightful  coaft: 
of  the  Ltffer  .rtfia,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  fe~ 
raglio,  we  do  not  mean  the  apartments  in  which  the  grand  fignior’s  women 
are  confined,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  but  the  whole  inclofure  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  palace,  which  might  well  fuffice  for  a  moderate  town.  The  wall 
which  furroynds  the  feraglio,  is  thirty  feet  high,  having  battlements,  embra- 
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Cures,  and  towers,  in  the  ftyle  of  ancient  fortifications.  There  are  in  it 
nine  gates,  but  only  two  of  them  magnificent  ;  and  from  one  of  thefe  the 
Ottoman  court  takes  the  name  of  the  Porte ,  or  the  Sublime  Porte ,  in  all  pub* 
lie  tranfaclions  and  records.  Both  the  magnitude  and  population  of  Con- 
ftantinople  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  credulous  travellers.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall,  with  battlements  after  the  Oriental  man¬ 
ner,  and  towers,  defended  by  a  lined  but  (hallow  ditch,  the  works  of  which 
are  double  on  the  land  fide.  The  fite  forms  an  unequal  triangle  refembiing  a 
harp,  and  the  total  circumference  may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  Engliih  miles,  in¬ 
cluding  a  furface  of  about  2000  acres,  furrounded  by  wails,  and  defended  on 
twofidesby  the  fea,  and  the  harbour  called  *£  the  Golden  Horn.”  Not  lefs 
than  400,000  inhabitants  are  numbered  in  the  whole  capital;  but  in  this  es¬ 
timation  muftibe  included  the  fuburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  Topbana,  and  Scutari. 
Two  hundred  thoufand  are  Turks,  one  hundred  thoufand  Greeks,  and  the 
remainder  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Franks,  of  all  the  European  nations;  A- 
mong  the  former,  it  is  afferted  that  population  is  much  on  the  decline ;  for 
there  are  few  cities  in  which  can  be  found  fo  many  young  men  unmarried. 
The  inhabitants  are  frequently  changed,  and  the  ravages  cf  the  plague  are  re- 
fupplied  by  fettlers  from  other  parts  of  the  empire.  With  no  people  is  lon¬ 
gevity  more  common  or  extended,  nor  health  more  constant,  than  with  the 
Turks.  The  city  hath  been  frequently  affailed  by  fires,  either  owing  to  the 
narrownefs  of  the  ftreets  and  the  ftrudture  of  the  houies,  or  the  arts  of  the 
Janizaries.  In  Auguft  1  784,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  quarter  fituated  towards 
the  harbour,  and  fpread  into  other  quarters,  and  about  lo,oco  boufes,  (moll 
of  which  had  been  rebuilt  fince  the  fire  in  1782)  were  confumed. 

Oppofite  the  feraglio,  on  the  Afian  fide,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
difiant  acrofs  the  water,  is  Scutari,  adorned  with  a  royal  mofque,  and  a  plea- 
fant  houfe  of  the  grand  fignior.  On  the  brow  of  an  adjacent  hill  is 
a  grand  profpedl.  In  one  view  are  the  cities  of  Couftantinople,  Galata,  and 
Pera,  the  fmall  feas  of  the  Bofphorus  and  Propontis,  with  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  on  each  ihore. 

As  to  the  population,  manners,  religion,  government,  revenues,  learning, 
military  ftrength,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  Turks,  thefe  leveral 
heads  depending  on  the  fame  principles  all  over  the  empire,  (had  be  mention¬ 
ed  under  Turkey  in  Afia. 

Crim-Tartary  or  the  Crimea,  is  the  ancient  Taurica  Cherfonefus, 
and  is  a  peninfula,  lying  on  the  Euxine,  or  Black  fea, by  which  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  well  and  fouth,  and  on  the  ealt  and  north  ealt,  by  that  of  Afopb. 
It  is  between  44  and  46  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  34  and  37  degrees  of 
eaft  longitude. 

This  peninfula  was  efieemed  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  until  it  was 
ceded  to  Rulfia,  in  confequence  of  the  peace  in  1  784.  Many  cities  were 
built  on  it  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  thofe  of  Kherlon,  Theodolia,  Panti* 
capeum,  and  fome  others,  which  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the  Scythians, 
as  well  as  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  mod  confiderabie  rivers  in  the  Crimea  are  thofe  of  Karafu  and  Salagir, 
both  of  which  take  an  eafterly  courfe. 

Of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  world  we  have  but  very  flight  deferip- 
tions ;  and  indeed  where  the  country  has  been  fo  often  the  feat  of  war,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  Hill  fo  rude,  very  little  can  be  expefled  from  their  build¬ 
ings.  Lady  Craven,  now  the  margravine  of  Anfpach,  who,  without  doubt, 
badaccefs  to  the  beft  lodgings  in  the  country,  informs  us,  that  “  a  Tartar's 
boufe  is  a  very  flight  building  of  only  one  flory,  without  any  chair,  table, or 
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piece  of  wooden  furniture.  Large  cufhions  are  ranged  round  the  room  for 
feats  ;  and  what  is  extremely  convenient,  there  is  more  than  double  the  fpace 
of  the  room,  behind  the  wainfcot,  which  draws  back  in  mod  places  ;  fo  that 
in  a  place  where  the  room  appears  exceedingly  fmall  and  confined,  there  is  yet 
every  conveniency  to  be  met  with. 

Among  the  curiofities  in  this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  fource  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Karafu,  which  is  fituated  among  rocks,  in  a  very  •'omantic  manner,  and 
rifes  in  a  confiderable  ftream.  It  was  vifited  by  lady  Craven  in  1786.  Net 
lefs  wonderful  are  thofe  lakes  which  receive  the  rivulets  without  any  vifible 
outlet.  1  his  celebrated  female  traveller  mentions  a  houfe  near  Sebaftopool 
fituated  in  a  very  romantic  manner  at  the  foot  of  fome  rocks,  from  which 
ilfue  many  clear  fprings  which  amply  fupply  the  houfes  and  baths  with  water. 
On  the  fummit  of  thefe  rocks,  there  are  places  where  immer.fe  cables  have  cer¬ 
tainly  palfed  and  been  tied.  The  Tartars  infill  that  the  fea  wTas  once  clofe  to 
the  foot  of  them,  and  flops  were  fattened  there.  Near  Bacziferia  there  is  a 
mine  of  earth,  exaftly  like  foap,  which  is  reckoned  very  good  for  the  Ikin, 
and  vail  quantities  of  it  are  confumed  by  the  women  of  Constantino¬ 
ple.  Lady  Craven  bestows  the  greatest  encomiums  on  the  Iheep,  which  in 
this  peninfula  are  innumerable,  and  afFord  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  fleeces. 
The  Iheep  are  all  fpotted  ;  the  lambkins  very  beautiful,  and  they  kill  the  ewes 
to  have  them  before  birth,  when  their  Ikins  have  fmall  fpots,  and  are  fmooth 
like  the  finest  and  lightest  fatins.  Coats  lined  with  thefe  Ikins  are  called 
Pelilfes  ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  thefe  fmall  animals  must  be  killed  to  make 
the  lining  of  one  coat,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  prefents  the  emprefs  can  make 
to  an  ambafiador. 

The  peninfula  of  the  Crimea  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  what  is  called 
Morocco  leather,  of  various  colours,  which  is  to  be  had  very  cheap,  and  like 
fattin.  At  Bacziferia  there  is  a  great  trade  of  fvvord-blades,  knives,  and 
hangers,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  diftinguifned  from  fuch  as  are  made  at 
Damafcus. 


ISLANDS  belonging  to  TURKEY  in  EUROPE  be¬ 
ing  part  of  Ancient  Greece, 


I  SHALL  mention  thefe  iflands  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  readers  as  are 
converfar.t  with  ancient  hiftory,  of  which  they  make  fo  diftinguilhed  a 
part. 

Negropont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  ftretches  from  the  fouth  eaft  to  the 
north- weft,  and  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Achaeia  or  Livadia.  It  is  90  miles 
long,  and  25  broad,  and  contains  about  1300  fquare  miles.  Here  the 
Turkilh  gallies  lie.  The  tides  on  its  fhore  are  irregular  ;  and  the  ifland  itfelf 
is  very  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  fruit  and  cattle  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
all  kinds  of  provifions  are  extremely  cheap.  The  chief  towns  in  the  ifland 
are,  Negropont,  called  by  the  Greeks  Egripos,  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland,  on  the  narroweft  part  of  the  ftrait ;  and  Caltel  Roflo,  the 
ancient  Caryftus. 

Lemnos  or  Stalimene,  lies  on  the  north  part  of  the  Egean  Sea  or  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  and  is  almoft  a  fquare  of  25  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
Though  it  produces  corn  and  wine,  yet  its  principal  riches  arife  from  its  mi¬ 
neral 
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neral  earth,  much  ufed  in  medicine,  fometimes  called  terra  Lemna,  or 
Jigillata ,  becaufe  it  is  fealed  up  by  the  Turks,  who  receive  from  it  a 
confiderable  revenue. 

Tenedos  is  remarkable  only  for  its  lying  oppofite  to  old  Troy,  and  its  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  retired,  and  left 
the  Trojans  in  a  fatal  lecurity.  It  hath  a  tower  of  the  fame  name. 

Scyros  is  about  6®  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains :  about  300  Greek  families  inhabit 
it. 

Lesbos,  or  Mytelene,  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for  the 
number  of  philolophers  and  poets  it  produced.  The  inhabitants  were  former¬ 
ly  noted  for  their  prodigality. 

Scio,  or  Chios,  liesabsut  80  miles  weft  of  Smyrna,  and  is  about  100  miles 
in  circumference.  This  ifland,  though  rocky  £nd  mountainous,  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  wine,  but  no  corn.  It  is  inhabited  by  100,000  Greeks,  10,000  Turks, 
and  about  3,000  Latins.  It  hath  300  churches,  befides  chapels  and  monal- 
teries  :  and  a  Turkifh  garrifon  of  1400  men.  The  inhabitants  have  manufac¬ 
tures  of  lilk,  velvet,  gold  and  filver  ftuffs.  The  ifland  likewife  produces  oil 
and  filk,  and  the  lentifk-tree,  or  maftic,  from  which  the  government  draws  its 
chief  revenue.  The  women  of  this,  and  almof!  all  the  other  Greek  iflands, 
have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  their  perfons  have  been 
the  molt  perfect  models  of  fymmetry  to  painters  and  ftatuaries-  A  late  learn¬ 
ed  traveller,  Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  fays,  “  The  beautiful  Greek  girls  are  the 
moll  ftriking  ornaments  of  Scio.  Many  of  thefe  were  filing  at  the  doors  and 
windows,  twilling  cotton  or  lilk,  or  employed  in  lpinning  and  needle-work, 
and  accofted  us  with  familiarity,  bidding  us  welcome  as  we  paffed.  The 
ftreets  on  Sundays  and  holidays  are  liked  with  them  in  groups.  They  wear 
fhort  petticoats,  reaching  only  to  their  knees,  with  white  lilk  or  cotton  hofe. 
Their  head-drefs,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  is  a  kind  of  turban,  the  linen 
fo  white  and  thin  it  feemed  fnow.  The  flippers  are  chiefly  yellow,  with  a 
knot  of  red  fringe  at  the  heel.  Some  wore  them  fattened  with  a  thong. 
Their  garments  were  filk  of  various  colours  ;  and  their  whole  appearance  lo 
fantaftic  and  lively,  as  to  afford  us  much  entertainment.  The  'l  urks  inhabit 
a  feparate  quarter  and  their  women  are  concealed.”  Among  the  poets  and 
hiltorians  faid  to  be  born  here,  the  inhabitants  reckon  Homer,  and  Ihew  a  little 
fquare  houfe  which  they  call  Homer’s  fchool. 

Samos  lies  oppofite  to  Epheius,  on  the  coatt  of  Lelfer  Afia,  about  fe- 
ven  miles  from  the  continent.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  15  broad.  This 
ifland  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  and  is  inhabited  by  Greek  Chriltians,  who 
are  well  treated  by  the  Turks,  their  mailers.  The  mufeadine  Samian  wine 
is  in  high  requelt ;  and  the  ifland  alio  produces  wool,  which  they  fell  to  the 
French  ;  oil,  pomegranates,  and  filk.  This  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  native  country  of  Juno  ;  and.  foine  travellers  think  that  the  ruins  of  her 
temple,  and  of  the  ancient  city  Samos,  are  the  finett  remains  of  antiquity  in 
the  Levant. 

To  the  fouth  of  Samos  lies  Patmos,  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  but 
fo  barren  and  dreary,  that  it  may  be  called  a  rock  rather  than  an  ifland.  it 
has,  however,  a  convenient  haven  ;  and  the  few  Greek  monks  who  are  upon 
the  ifland  Ihew  a  cave  where  St.  John  is  luppofed  to  have  written  the  Apo- 
calypfe. 

The  Cyclades  iflands  lie  like  a  circle  round  Delos,  the  chief  of  them, 
which  is  fouth  of  the  iflands  Mycone  and  Tirfe,  and  almolt  midway  between 
fhe  continents  of  Afia  and  Europe.  Though  Delos  is  not  above  fix  miles  in 
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circumference,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Greeian  iflands,  as 
being  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  whofc 
temples  are  ftill  vifible.  This  lfland  is  almoft:  deftitute  of  inhabitants. 

Paros  lies  between  the  iflands  of  Luxia  and  Melos.  Like  all  the  other 
Greek  Iflands,  it  contains  the  moft  ftriking  and  magnificent  ruins  of  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  but  is  chiefly  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  whiteflefs  of  it* 
marble. 

Cerigo,  or  Cy  there  a,  lies  fouth-eaft  of  the  Morea,  and  is  about  50 
miles  in  circumference,  but  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  chiefly  remarkable 
for  being  the  favourite  refidence  of  Venus. 

Saktorin  is  one  of  the  moft  fouthernmoft  iflands  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  was  formerly  called  Califta,  and  afterwards  Thera.  Though  feemingly 
covered  with  pumice  ftones,  yet,  through  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  about  10,000  it  produces  barley  and  wine,  with  fome  wheat. 
One-third  of  the  people  are  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  fubjedt  to  a  popilh 
bilhop.  Near  this  ifland  another  rofe  of  the  fame  name,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  in  1707.  At  the  time  of  its  birth  there  was  an  earthquake, 
attended  with  moft  dreadful  lightnings  and  thunders,  and  boilings  of  the  fea 
for  feveral  days,  fo  that  when  it  arole  out  of  the  lea,  it  was  a  mere  volcano, 
but  the  burning  foon  ceafed.  It  is  about  200  feet  above  the  fea  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  its  emerging,  it  was  about  a  mile  broad,  and  five  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  but  it  has  fince  increafed.  Several  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago 
appear  to  have  had  the  like  original ;  but  the  fea  in  their  neighbourhood  is  io 
deep  as  not  to  be  fathomed. 

The  famous  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  fituated  in  the  28th  degree  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  36  degrees  20  minutes  north  latitude,  20  miles  fouth-weft  of 
the  continent  of  Lcfler  Afia,  being  about  60  miles  long,  ano  25  broad. 
This  ifland  is  healthful  and  pleafant,  and  abound*  in  wine,  and  many  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life  ;  but  the  inhabitants  import  their  corn  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country.  The  chief  town  of  tne  fame  name  ftsnds  on  the  lide  of  a 
hill  fronting  the  fea,  and  is  three  miles  111  circumference,  mterfperfed  with 
gardens,  minarets,  churches,  and  towers.  '  The  harbour  is  the  grand 
lignior’s  principal  arfenal  for  (hipping,  and  the  place  is  efteemed  among  the 
ilrongeft  fortreffes  belonging  to  the  Turks.  The  coloilus  of  brafs,  which 
anciently  flood  at  the  mouth  of  its  harbour,  and  was  yo  fathoms  wide,  was 
defervedly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  ot  the  world  j  one  foot  being  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  harbour,  (hips  paffed  between  its  legs  ;  and  it  held  in  one 
hand  a  light-houfe  for  the  dire&ion  of  mariners.  The  face  of  the  colofius  re- 
prefented  the  fun,  to  whom  this  image  was  dedicated  ;  and  its  height  was 
about  335  feet.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  formerly  matters  of  the 
fea  ;  and  the  Rhodian  law  was  the  directory  of  the  Romans  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs.  The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  after  lofing  Paleftine,  took 
this  ifland  from  the  Turks  in  1301,  but  loft  it  to  them  in  1522,  after  a  brave 
defence,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Malta. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  ftill  renowned  for  its  hundred  cities,  for  it3 
being  the  birth  place  of  Jupiter,  the  feat  of  legiflature  to  all  Greece,  and 
many  other  hiftorical  arid  political  diftinttions.  It  lies  between  35  and  36 
degiees  ot  north  latitude,  being  200  miles  long,  and  60  broad,  almoft  equally 
ditlar.t  from  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and  contains  3220  fquare  milee. 
The  famous  Mount  Ida  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  iflana,  and  is  no  better 
than  a  barren  rock  ;  and  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  is  a  torpid  ftream. 
Some  of  the  vallies  of  this  ifland  produce  wine,  fruits,  and  corn  ;  all  of  them 
are  remarkably  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  fiege  of  Candia,  the  capital  of 
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the  ifland,  in  modern  times,  was  far  more  wonderful  and  bloody  than  that  o£ 
Troy.  The  Turks  inverted  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1645,  and  its 
Venetian  garrifon,  after  bravely  defending  itfelf  againrt  6  ftorms,  till  tne^lat- 
ter  end  of  September  1669,  made,  at  laft,  an  honouraole  capitulation.  Phe 
fiege  coft  the  Turks  180,000  men,  and  the  Venetians  80,000. 

Cyprus  lies  in  the  Levant  fea,  about  30  miles  diftant  from  the  coafts  of 
Syria  and  Paleftine.  It  is  150  miles  long,  and  7°  broad,  and  lies  at  almoft 
an  equal  diftance  from  Europe  and  Africa.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  the 
worlhip  of  Venus,  the  Cyprian  goddefs  ;  and,  during  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
fades,  was  a  rich  flourilhing  kingdom  inhabited  by  Chriilians.  Its  wine, 
efpecially  that  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Olympus, 
is  the  moft  palatable  and  the  richeft  of  all  that  grows  in  the  Greek  iflands. 
Nicofia  is  the  capital  in  the  midft  of  the  country,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek 
archbifliop  ;  indeed,  moft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  iftand  are  Greeks. 
Famagufta,  its  ancient  capital,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the  natural  produce 
of  the  ifland  is  fo  rich,  that  many  European  nations  find  their  account  in 
keeping  confuls  reliding  upon  it  }  but  the  oppreflions  of  the  I  ur^cs  have  de- 
populated  and  impovenftied  it  to  a  furpnfing  degree,  that  the  revenue  they 
get  from  it  does  not  exceed  1250I.  a  year.-  The  ifland  produces  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  is  made ;  and  alfo  cotton  of  a 
very  fine  quality  is  here  cultivated,  and  oil,  filk,  and  turpentine.  Its  femaL 
inhabitants  do  not  degenerate  from  their  anceftors  as  devotees  to  Venus  } 
and  Paphos,  that  ancient  feat  of  pleafure  and  corruption,  is  one  of  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  ifland.-  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  fubdued  Cyprus,  on 
account  of  its  king’s  treachery  ;  and  its  royal  title  was  transferred  to  Guy 
Lufignan,  king  of  Jerufalem,  from  whence  it  palled  to  the  Venetians,  who 
ftill  hold  that  empty  honour. 

The  iflands  of  the  Ionian  fea  are,  Sapienza,  Stivali,  Zante,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Santamaura,  Corfu,  Fannu,  and  others  of  fmaller  note,  parti¬ 
cularly  Ifola  del  Compare,  which  would  not  deferve  mention,  had  it  not  been 
the  ancient  Ithaca,  the  birth-place  and  kingdom  of  Ulyffes.  Thefe  iflands 
in  general  are  fruitful,  and  belong  to  the  Venetians. 

Zante  has  a  populous  capital  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  a  place  of  confider- 
able  trade,  efpecially  in  currants,  grapes,  and  wine.  The  citadel  is  erefted 
on  a  -top  of  a  large  hill,  ftrong  by  nature,  but  now  little  better  than  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Here  is  a  garrifon  of  500  men,  but  their  chief  dependence  is  on 
their  fleet  and  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  The  inhabitants  of  Zante  are  about 
30,000,  moftly  Greeks,  and  friendly  to  (trangers.  Corfu,  which  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  that  ifland,  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor  general  overall  the  other 
iflands,  is  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and  its  circumference  about  four  miles. 
The  Venetians  are  faid  to  concern  themfelves  very  little  about  the  welfare  or 
government  of  thefe  iflands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  are  generally 
Greeks,  bear  a  very  indifferent  charafter.  Their  number  at  Corfu  is  eilimated 
at  50,000,  and  their  manners  more  fevere  than  at  Zante. 
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AS  Alia  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  extent  of  its  territories,  it  i« 
alfo  fuperior  to  them  in  the  ferenitv  of  its  air,  the  fertility  of  its  foil, 
the  delicioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the  fragrancy  and  balfamic  qualities  of  its 
plants,  fpices,  and  gums;  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs  ;  the  quantity,  variety, 
beauty,  and  value  of  its  gems,  the  richnefs  of  its  metals,  and  the  finenefs  of 
its  filks  and  cottons.  It  was  in  Afia,  according  to  the  facred  records,  that  the 
all  wife  Creator  planted  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  he  formed  the  firft  man 
and  firft  woman,  from  whom  the  race  of  mankind  was  to  fpring.  Alia  be¬ 
came  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  defendants 
of  Noah  difperfed  their  various  colonies  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  was  in  Alia  that  God  placed  his  once  favourite  people,  the  Hebrews,  whom 
he  enlightened  by  revelations  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
the  Oracles  of  Truth.  It  was  here  that  the  great  and  merciful  work  of  our 
redemption  was  accomplifhed  by  his  divine  Son ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
the  light  of  his  glorious  gofpel  was  carried  with  amazing  vapidity  into  all  the 
known  nations  by  his  dilciplesand  followers.  Here  the  firft  Chriftian  churches 
were  founded,  and  the  Chrillian  faith  miraculoufly  propagated  and  cherilhed 
even  with  the  blood  of  innumerable  martyrs.  It  was  in  Afia  that  the  firft 
edifices  were  reared,  and  the  firft  empires  founded,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe  were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  this 
quarter  claims  a  fupeiiority  over  the  reft  ;  but  it  muft  be  owned,  that  a  great 
change  hath  happened  in  that  part  of  it-  called  Turkey,  which  hath  loft  much 
of  its  ancient  fplendor  ;  and  from  the  moft  populous  and  belt  cultivated  fpot 
in  Alia,  is  become  a  wild  and  uncultivated  defert.  The  other  parts  of  Alia 
continue  much  in  their  former  condition,  the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  as  moft  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  indolence,  effeminacy,  and  lux¬ 
ury.  This  effeminacy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though 
in  fome  meafure  heightened  by  cuftom  and  education  ;  and  the  fymptoms  of 
it  are  more  or  lefs  viflble,  as  the  feveral  nations  are  feated  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  North.  Hence  the  Tartars  who  live  near  the  fame  latitudes  with 
us,  are  as  brave,  hardy,  ftrong,  and  vigorous,  as  any  European  nation.  What 
is  wanting  in  therobuft  frame  of  their  bodies  among  the  Cbinefe,  Mogul-In- 
dians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  moft  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and  ingenuity  in  various 
kinds  of  workmanfhip,  which  our  moft  skilful  mechanics  have  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  imitate. 

This  vaft  extent  of  territory  was  fucceftively  governed  in  paft  times  by  the 
Affyriane,  the  Medt  s,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Greeks ;  but  the  immenfe  re¬ 
gions  of  India  and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander,  or  the  conquerors 
of  the  ancient  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe  empires,  great  part  of  Afia 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms;  and  afterwards,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  fuc- 
cefTors  of  Mahomet,  or,  as  they  were  ufually  called,  Saracens,  founded  in 
Afia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  a  more  extenfive  empire  than  that  of  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  or  even  the  Romans,  when  In  its  height  of  power.  The  Sara¬ 
cen  grcatnefs  ended  with  the  death  of  Tamerlane;  and  the  Turks,  conque¬ 
rors  on  every  fide,  took  poffelfion,  of  the  middle  regions  of  Afia,  which  they 
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ftill  enjoy.  Befides  the  countries  poffi-fled  by  the  Turks  and  Ruffians,  Afia 
contains  at  prefent  three  large  empires,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  and  the 
Perfian,  upon  which  the  leffer  kingdoms  and  fovereignties  of  Alia  generally 
depend.  The  prevailing  form  of  government  in  this  diviiion  of  the  globo  is 
abfdlute  monarchy.  If  any  of  them  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  fome  (hare  of  liberty, 
it  is  the  wandering  tribes,  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Afiatic  na¬ 
tions,  when  the  Dutch  firlt  came  among  them,  could  not  conceive  how  it  was 
poffible  for  any  people  to  live  under  any  other  form  of  government  than  that 
of  a  defpotic  monarchy.  Turkey,  Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary  and  part 
of  India,  profefs  Mahometanifm.  The  Perfian  and  Indian  Mahometans  are 
of  the  feft  of  Hali,  and  the  others  of  that  of  Omar ;  but  both  own  Mahomet 
for  their  lawgiver,  and  the  Koran  for  their  rule  of  faith  and  life.  In  the  other 
parts  ofTartary,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Afiatic  iflands,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  heathens  and  idolaters.  Jews  are  to  be  found  every  where  in  Afia. 
Chriftianity,  though  propagated  here  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  the  apoftles 
and  primitive  fathers,  fuffered  an  almoft  total  eclipfe  by  the  conquefts  of  the 
Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Turks.  Incredible  indeed  have  been  the  ha¬ 
zards,  perils,  and  iufferings  of  popifti  miffionaries  to  propagate  their  doftrines 
in  the  moft  diftant  regions,  and  among  the  groffeft  idolaters  ;  but  their  la¬ 
bours  have  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs,  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  own 
avarice,  and  the  avarice  and  profligacy  of  the  Europeans,  who  refort  thither 
in  fearch  of  wealth  and  dominion. 

The  principal  languages  fpoken  in  Afia  are,  the  modern  Greek,  the  Tur- 
kifh,  the  Ruffian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Perfian,  the  Arabic,  the  Malayan,  the 
Chinefe,  and  the  Japanefe.  The  European  languages  are  alfo  fpoken  upon 
the  coafts  of  India  and  China. 

The  continent  of  Afia  is  fituated  between  25  and  180  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and  80  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
about  4740  miles  in  length,  from  the  Dardanelles  on  the  weft,  to  the  eaf- 
tern  (bore  of  Tartary;  and  about  4380  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  moft 
fouthern  part  of  Malaccai  to  the  rnoft  northern  cape  of  Nova  Zembla.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  feparated 
from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Archipelago,  the'Hellefpont',  the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  the  Black  Sea,  the  river  Don,  and  a  line  drawn  fram  it  to  the  river 
Tobol,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Oby,  which  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
On  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  America;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  fo  that  it 
is  almoft  futrounded  by  the  fea.  The  principal  regions  which  divide  this 
country  are  as  follow  : 
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Nations. 

Length.  Breadth. 

Square 

Miles. 

Chief 

Cities. 

Did.  and 
bearings 
fm  Lond. 

Did.  of 
time  from 
London. 

Religions. 

Ruffian 

Chinefe 

Mogulean 

Independ. 

The  bounds  of 

thefe  parts  are 
unlimited,  each 
power  pufhing 
on  his  conquefts 
as  far  as  he  can. 

3,050,000 

644,000 

185,350 

600,500 

Toholfk 
Chynian 
Tibet 
Samar  7 
Laffa  5 

2i6oN.E. 
448o.N,E. 
3780  E. 
2800  E. 
43io 

4  10  bef. 
8  4  bef 

5  40  bef. 

4  36  bef. 

Ch.  &  Pag. 

Pagans 

Pagans 

Pagans 

China 

1440 

IOOO 

1,105,000 

Peking 

4320  S.E. 

7  24  bef. 

Pagans 

Moguls 

2000 

1500 

1,116,000 

Delhi 

3720  S.E. 

5  16  bef. 

Mah.  &  P. 

Ind.  beyond 
the  Ganges 

2000 

IOOO 

741,500 

Siam. 

Pegu 

5040  S.E. 

6  44  bef. 

Pag.  &  M. 

Perfia 

1300 

1100 

800,000 

Ifpahan 

2460  S.E. 

3  20  bef. 

Mahom. 

Part  of  Arab 

1300 

1200 

700,000 

Mecca 

2640  S.E. 

2  52  bef. 

Mahom. 

Syria 

270 

160 

29,000 

Aleppo 

i860  S.E. 

2  30  bef. 

Ch.  &  Ma. 

Holy  Land 

210 

90 

7,600 

Jerufalem 

1920  S.E. 

2  24  bef. 

Ch  &  Ma. 

Natolia 

75° 

39° 

195,000 

Burfa  or 

Smyrna 

1440  S.E. 

I  48  bef. 

Mahom. 

Diarbeck  or 
Mefopotam 

240 

210 

27,000 

Diarbeck 

2060  S.E. 

2  56  bef. 

1 

Maho¬ 
metans 
with 
.  fome 
few 

Chrif- 

tians. 

h  ac  or 
Chaldea 

420 

240 

50,400 

Bagdad 

2240 

3  04  bef. 

Turcomania 
or  Armenia 

360 

300 

55,ooo 

Erzerum 

i860  S.E. 

2  44  bef. 

Georgia  * 

240 

180 

25,600 

Ted  is 

1920  S.E. 

3  10  bet. 

Curdiftan 
or  Affyria 

210 

203 

23,900 

Mouful 

2220  E. 

3  -  bef. 

Mahom. 

All  the  iflands  of  Afia  (except  Cyprus  already  defcribed  in  the  Levant 
belonging  to  the  Turks)  lie  in  the  Pacific  or  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Seas ;  of  which  the  principal,  where  the  Europeans  trade  or  have 
fettlements,  are. 


Idands. 

Towns. 

Sq.Miles 

Trade  with  or  belo 

The  Japanefe  ides 

Jedo,  Meaco 

138,000 

Dutch 

The  Ladrones 

Guam 

Spain 

Formofa 

Tai-ouan-fou 

17,000 

^  China 

Anian 

Kiontcheow 

11,900 

The  Philippines 

Manilla 

33-700 

Spain 

The  Molucca,  or  Clove  ides 

Victoria  Fort,  Ternate 

Dutch 

The  Banda,  or  Nutmeg  ifles 

Lantor 

Dutch 

Amboyna  ~)  furrounding 

Amboyna 

400 

Dutch 

Celebes  >  the  Molucca  > 

Macadar 

68,400 

Dutch 

Gilolo,  &c.j  &  Banda  ides  j 

Gilolo 

10,400 

Dutch 

Borneo 

Borneo,  Caytongee 

228,000 

All  nations 

The  Sunda  idesV  Sumatra 

Achen  Bencoolen 

129,000 

Englifh  and  Dutch 

J  Java,  &c. 

Batavia  Bantam 

38,250 

Englitb 

The  Andaman  &Nicobar  ides 

Andaman,  Nicobar 

All  nations 

Ceylon 

Candy 

27,730 

Dutch 

The  Maldives 

Caridon 

All  nations 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Englifh 

The  Kurile  ifles,  and  thofe  in  the  Tea  of  Kamtlchatka,  lately  dif- 
covered  by  the  Ruffians. 

Ruffia 

*  Georgia  hath  lately  put  itfelf  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  1000] 
Breadth  800  j 


Degrees. 


Sq.  Miles. 


between 


T 27  and  46  eaft  longitude.!  g20. 
\i8  and  45  north  latitude.  J  J 


~  T>  OUNDED  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Circafiia  on  the 

ouNDARiEs.J  [j  North;  by  Perfia  on  the  Eaft;  by  Arabia  and  the 
Levant  Sea,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpont,  the 
Propontis,  which  feparate  it^from  Europe,  on  the  Weft. 


The  eaftern 
provinces  are 


Natolia,  or  the 
Leffer  Alia,  ^ 
on  the  weft. 


Eaft  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  Sea. 


Eyraca  Arabia  or  Chaldea  T  {  Baffora  or  Bagdad. 
Diarbec,  or  Mefopotamia  f  J  Diarbec,  Orfa,  &c. 
Curdiftan,  or  Affyria  f  j  Mouful  and  Betlis. 
Turcomania  or  Armenia  J  (,  Erzerum  and  Van. 


1. 


Georgia,  including  Men. ' 
grelia  and  Imaretta,  and  ■ 

. 

1 


part  of  Circaffia. 
Natolia  Proper 


!  3-  A 
1 4-  Ci 

J  Syria 

i  h< 


Amalia 

Aladulia 

Caramania 


1 


Teflis,  Amarchia, 
Gonie. 


and 


with  Paleftine, 
Holy  Land. 


or 


l  Burfa,  Nici,  Smyrna, 
and  Ephefus. 

I  Amafia,Trapezond,and 
"  l  Sinope. 

—  Ajazzo  and  Marat 

—  Satalia  and  Teralfo. 

!  r  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Da- 
the  (  j  mafcus,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Tripoli,  Scanderoon, 
and  Jerufalem. 


It 


Mountains.]  Thefe  are  famous  in  facred  as  well  as  profane  writings. 
The  moft  remarkable  are  Olympus,  Taurus  and  Anti-tauras ;  Caucafus,  and 
Ararat,  Lebanon  ;  and  Hermon. 

Rivers.]  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  rivers,  which  are  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  Tigris,  Orontes,  Meander,  Sarabat,  Kara,  and  Jordan. 

Air  and  climate.]  Though  both  are  delightful  in  the  utmoft  degree, 
and  naturally  falubrious  to  the  human  conftitution,  yet  fuch  is  the  equality 
with  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  difpenfed  his  benefits,  that  Turkey, 
both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  is  often  vifited  by  the  plague  ;  a  frightful  feourge 
to  mankind  wherever  it  takes  place,  but  here  doubly  deftrudtive,  from  the  na¬ 
tive  indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  their  fuperftitious  belief  in  a  predeftination, 
which  prevents  them  from  ufing  the  proper  precautions  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  this  calamity. 

Soil  and  produce.]  As  this  country  contains  the  moft  fertile  provinces 
of  Afia,  I  need  fcarcely  inform  the  reader  that  it  produces  all  the  luxuries 
of  life  in  the  utmoft  abundance,  notwithftanding  the  indolence  of  its  owners. 
Raw  filk,  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit  of  every  fpecies,  coffee,  myrrh,  frank- 
incenfe,  and  odoriferous  plants  and  drugs,  are  natives  herealmoft  without  cul- 
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ture,  which  is  pradHfed  chiefly  by  Greek  and  Armenian  Chriftians.  The 
olives,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  dates,  produced  in  tbefe  provinces, 
are  highly  delicious,  and  in  fuc'n  plenty,  that  they  coft  the  inhabitants  a 
mere  trifle,  and  it  is  faid,  in  fome  places  nothing.  Their  afparagus  is  often 
as  large  as  a  man’s  leg,  and  their  grapes  far  exceed  thofe  of  other  countries 
in  largenefs.  In  flrort,  nature  has  brought  all  her  productions  here  to  the 
higheft  perfection. 

Animal  productions  by!  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  animals. 
sea  and  land.  J  The  breed  of  the  Turkifh  and  Arabian 
horfes,  the  latter  efpecially,  are  valuable  beyond  any  in  the  world,  and  have 
confiderably  improved  that  of  the  Englifh.  We  know  of  no  quadrupeds 
that  are  peculiar  to  thefe  countries,  but  they  contain  all  that  are  necefiary 
for  the  life  of  mankind.  Camels  are  litre  in  much  requeft,from  their  ftrengtb, 
their  agility,  and  above  all,  them  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  animal.  Their  manufa&ure, 
known  by  the  name  of  camlets,  was  originally  made  by  a  mixture  of 
camels  hair  and  fllk,  fiiough  in  is  now  often  made  with  wool  and  filk. 
Their  kids  and  fheep  are  exquilite  eating,  and  are  faid  to  furpafs,  in  flavour 
and  tafle,  thofe  of  Europe  ;  but  their  own  butchers  meat,  beef  particularly,  is 
notfo  fine. 

As  to  birds,  they  have  wild  fowl  in  vaft  perfedlion  :  their  oftriches  are 
well  known  by  their  tallnefs,  fwiftnefs  in  tunning,  and  flupidity.  The  Ro¬ 
man  epicures  prized  no  fiih  except  lampreys,  mullets  and  oy tiers,  but  thofe 
that  were  found  in  Afia. 

Metals  and  minerals. 3  This  country  contains  all  the  metals  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  richeft  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  Europe  ;  and  its  medi¬ 
cinal  fprings  and  baths  exceed  thofe  of  any  in  the  known  world. 

Of  the  TURKS  in  EUROPE  and  ASIA. 

population,  inhabitants,  MAN-”)  Hp  HE  population  of  this  great 
ners,  customs,  and  diversions.  J  JL  country  is  by  no  means  equal 
either  to  its  extent  or  fertility,  nor  have  the  heft  geographers  been  able 
to  afcertain  it,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  limits.  It  certainly  is 
not  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  Chrilfian  aera,  or  even  under  the  Roman 
emperors ;  owing  to  various  caufes,  and  above  all,  to  the  tyranny  under 
which  the  natives  live,  and  their  polygamy,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  enemy  to 
population,  as  may  be  evinced  from  many  reafcns  ;  and  particularly,  bccaufe 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  among  whom  it  is  not  pradh'fed,  are  incompara¬ 
bly  more  prolific  than  the  Turks,  not withftanuing  the  rigid  fubjedlion  in 
which  they  are  kept  by  the  latter.  The  plague  is  another  caufe  of  depopu¬ 
lation.  The  Turkifh  emperor,  however,  has  move  fubjcdts  than  any  two  Eu¬ 
ropean  princes. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  generally  well  made  and  robuft  men  : 
when  young,  their  complexions  are  fair,  and  their  faces  handfome  ;  their  hair 
and  eyes  are  black  or  dark  brown.  The  women,  when  young,  are  common¬ 
ly  handfome,  but  they  generally  look  old  at  thirty.  In  their  demeanour,  the 
Turks  are  rather  hypocondriac,  grave,  fedate,  and  paflive  :  but  when  agitat¬ 
ed  by  paffion,  furious,  raging,  ungovernable  ;  big  with  diffimulation,  jealous, 
fufpicious,  and  vindidlive  beyond  conception;  in  matters  of  religion, tenacious, 
fuperfiitious,  and  morofe.  Though  the  generality  feem  hardly  capable  of 
jnuch  benevolence,  or  even  humanity  with  regard  to  Jews,  Chriftians,  or  any 
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who  differ  from  them  in  religious  matters,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  devoid 
of  focial  affections  for  thofe  of  their  own  religion.  But  filtered  is  their  fu- 
preme  good,  and  when  that  comes  in  competition,  all  ties  of  religion  con- 
fanguinity,  or  friendfhip,  are  with  the  generality  fpeedily  diffolved.  The 
morals  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  are  far  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  European. 
They  are  hofpitahle  to  ftrangers  ;  and  the  vices  of  avarice  and  inhumanity 
reign  chiefly  among  their  great  men.  They  are  likewife  faidto  be  charitable 
to  one  another,  and  pundtua!  in  their  dealings.  Their  charity  and  public  fpi- 
rit  is  moll  confpicuous  in  their  building  caravanferas,  or  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  on  roads  that  are  deftitute  of  accommodations,  for  the  refrefliment  of 
poor  pilgrims  or  travellers.  With  the  fame  laudable  view  they  fearch  out 
the  bed  fprings,  and  dig  wells,  which  in  thofe  countries  are  a  luxury  to  weary 
travellers.  The  Turks  lit  crofs  legged  upon  mats,  not  only  at  their  meala 
but  in  company.  Their  ideas,  except  what  they  acquire  from  opium,  are 
firaple  and  confined,  feldom  reaching  without  the  walls  of  their  own  houfes  ; 
where  they  fit  converfing  with  their  women,  drinking  coffee,  fmoking  tobac¬ 
co,  or  chewing  opium.  They  have  little  curiofity  to  be  informed  of  the  date 
of  their  own  or  any  other  country.  If  a  vifier,  bafhaw,  or  other  officer,  is 
turned  out,  or  firangled,'  they  fay  no  more  on  the  occafion,  than  that 
there  will  be  a  new  vifier  or  governor,  feldom  enquiring  into  the  reafon  of 
the  difgrace  of  the  former  minider.  They  are  perfedt  ftrangers  to  wit 
and  agreeable  convocation.  They  have  few  printed  books,  and  feldom  read 
any  other  than  the  Koran,  and  the  comments  upon  it.  Nothing  is  nego- 
ciated  in  Turkey  without  prefents ;  and  here  juftice  may  commonly  be 
bought  and  fold. 

The  Turks  drne  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  fup  at  five 
in  the  winter,  and  fix  in  the  fummer,  and  this  is  their  principal  meal.  A . 
mong  the  great  peop'le,  their  difhes  are  ferved  up  one  by  one  :  but  they  have 
neither  knife  nor  fork,  and  they  are  not  permitted  by  their  religion  to  ufe 
gold  or  filver  fpoons.  Their  victuals  are  always  high  feafoned. — Rice  is  the 
common  food  of  the  lower  fort,  and  fometiir.es  it  is  boiled  up  with  gravy  ; 
but  their  chief  difh  is  pi'an,  which  is  mutton  and  fowl  boiled  to  rags, 
and  the  rice  being  boiled  quite  dry,  the  foup  is  high  feafoned,  and  poured 
upon  it.  They  drink  water,  fherbet,  and  coffee  ;  and  the  only  debauch 
they  know  is  in  opiym,  which  gives  them  fenfations  refembling  thofe 
of  intoxication.  Guells  of  high  rank  fometirnes  have  their  beards  perfumed 
by  a  temale  Have  of  the  family.  They'  aie  temperate  and  fober  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  religion,  which  forbids  them  the  ufe  of  wine  ;  though  in  private 
many  of  them  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  Their  common 
falutation  is  by  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  laying  their  right  hand  on  their 
bread.  They  deep  in  linen  waidcots  and  drawers  upon  mattreffes,  and  cover 
themfelves  with  a  quilt.  Few  or  none  of  the  confiderable  inhabitants  of  this 
vad  empire  have  any  notion  of  walking  or  riding  either  for  health  or  diverfion. 
The  mod  religious  among  them  find,  however,  fufficient  exercife  when  they 
conform  themfelves  to  the  frequent  ablutions,  prayers,  and  rites  preferibed 
them  by  Mahomet. 

Their  aftive  diverfions  confift  in  diooting  at  a  mark  or  tilting  it  with  darts, 
at  which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  men  are  fond  of  hunting, 
and  take  the  field  with  numerous  equipages,  which  are  joined  by  their  infe¬ 
riors  ;  but  this  is  often  done  for  political  purpofes,  that  they  may  know  the 
drength  of  their  dependents.  Within  doors,  the  chefs  or  draught  board  are 
their  ufual  amufements ;  and  if  they  play  at  chance  games  they  never  bet 
money,  that  being  prohibited  by  the  Koran, 

Dress,' 
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Dress.]]  The  men  {have  their  heads  leaving  a  lock  on  the  crown,  and 
wear  their  beards  long.  They  cover  their  heads  with  a  turban,  and  never 
put  it  off  but  when  they  deep.  Their  Ihirts  are  without  collar  or  wrift- 
band,  and  over  them  they  throw  a  long  veil,  which  they  tie  with  a  fafh,  and 
over  the  veil  tney  wear  a  loofe  gown  fomewhat  fhorter.  Tfieir  breeches,  or 
drawers,  are  of  a  piece  with  their  {lockings  ;  and  inltead  of  {hoes  they  wear 
flippers,  which  they  put  off  when  they  enter  a  temple  or  houfe.  They  fuffer 
no  Chriftians,  or  other  people,  to  wear  white  turbans.  The  drefs  of  the 
women  differs  little  from  thofe  of  the  men,  only  they  wear  ftiffened  caps  upon 
their  heads  with  horns  fomething  like  a  mitre,  and  wear  their  hair  down. 
When  they  appear  aoroad,  they  are  fo  muffled  up  as  not  to  be  known 
by  their  neareft  relation.  Such  of  the  women  as  are  virtuous  make  no 
ufe  of  paint  to  heighten  their  beauty,  or  to  difguife  their  complexion  ; 
but  they  often  tinge  their  hands  and  feet  with  hemna,  which  gives  them 
■a  deep  yellow.  The  men  make  ufe  of  the  fame  expedient  to  colour  their 
beards. 

Marriages,]]  Marriages  in  this  country  are  chiefly  negociated  by  the 
ladies.  When  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  the  bridegroom  pays  down  a  fum 
of  money,  a  licence  is  taken  out  from  the  cadi,  or  proper  magiftrate,  and  the 
parties  are  married.  The  bargain  is  celebrated,  as  in  other  nations,  with 
mirth  and  jollity  ;  and  the  money  is  generally  employed  in  furnifhing  the 
houfe  of  the  young  couple.  They  are  not  allowed  by  their  law  more  than 
four  wives,  but  they  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  they  can  maintain. 
Accordingly,  befldes  their  wives,  the  wealthy  Turks  keep  a  kind  of  feraglio 
of  women ;  but  all  thefe  indulgencies  are  fometimes  infufflcient  to  gratify  their 
unnatural  defires. 

Funerals. 3  The  burials  of  the  Turks  are  decent.  The  corpfe  is  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  relations,  chanting  paffages  from  the  Koran  ;  and  after  being  de- 
pofitedin  a  mofque  (for  fo  they  call  their  temples),  they  are  buried  in  a  field 
by  the  iman  or  prieft,  who  pronounces  a  funeral  fermon  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
terment.  1  he  male  relations  exprefs  their  forrow  by  alms  and  prayers  ;  the 
women,  by  decking  the  tomb  on  ceitain  days  with  flowers  and  green  leaves  : 
and  in  mourning  for  a  huftoand  they  wear  a  particular  head  drefs,  and  leave  off 
all  finery  for  twelve  months. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliflied  religion  is  the  Mahometan,  fo  called  from 
Mahomet  the  author  of  it :  fome  account  of  whom  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
following  hiftory  of  Arabia,  the  native  country  of  that  impolior.  The  Turks 
profefs  to  be  of  the  fedt  of  Omar  ;  but  thefe  are  fplit  into  as  many  fedtaries  as 
their  neighbours  the  Chriftians.  There  is  no  ordination  among  their  clergy  ; 
any  perion  may  be  a  prieft  that  pleafes  to  take  the  habit,  and  perform 
the  functions  of  his  order,  and  may  lay  down  his  office  when  he  pleafee. 
Their  chief  prieft,  or  mufti,  feems  to  have  great  power  in  the  ftate. 

Eccles  i astical  institutions')  The  Turkifh  government  having 
of  Christians.  J  formed  thefe  into  part  of  its  finances, 

they  are  tolerated  where  they  are  molt  profitable  ;  but  the  hardfhips  impofed 
upon  the  Greek  church  are  iuch,  as  muft  always  difpofe  that  people  to  favour 
any  revolution  of  government.  Conftantinople,  Jerufalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  are  patriarchates ;  and  their  heads  are  indulged,  according  as  they 
pay  for  their  privilege,  with  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclefiaftical  authority  over 
their  votaries.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Neftorian  and  Armenian  patri¬ 
archs  ;  and  every  great  city  that  can  pay  for  the  privilege,  has  its  archbifhop  or 
bilhop.  All  male  chriftians  pay  alfo  a  capitation  tax  from  feventeen  years 
cld  to  fixty,  according  to  their  ftations. 

Lan- 
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Language.]  The  radical  languages  of  this  empire  are  the  Sclavonian, 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  mother  tongue  of  the  ancient  Turks  ;  the 
Greek  modernized,  but  ftill  bearing  a  relation  to  the  old  language  ;  the  Ara¬ 
bic  and  the  Syriac,  a  dialed  of  which  is  ftill  fpoken. — A  fpecimen  of  the 
modern  Greek  follows  in  their  paternofter. 

Pater  hemas,  op'ios  fo  ees  tos  ouranous  :  hagiqfthito  to  onoma  fou  :  ua  eti  he 
hafilia  fou  ;  to  thelema  fou  na  genetez  itzou  en  te  ge,  or  is  ton  ouranon  :  to  ptforrii 
hemas  doze  hemas  femoren  :  ha  f  chorafe  hemos  ta  crimata  hemon  ilzone,  ke  hemas 
fichorafomen  ehinous  opou  .*  mas  adikonnka  men  terries  hemais  is  to  pirafmo ,  alia 
fofon  hemas  apo  to  kaxo.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Turks,  till  of  late,  profeffed  a 
fovereign  contempt  for  our  learning.  Greece,  which  was  the  native  country 
of  genius,  arts,  and  fciences,  produces  at  prefent,  befides  Turks,  numerous 
bands  of  Chriftian  bifhops,  priefts,  and  monks,  who  in  general  are  as  igno¬ 
rant  as  the  Turks  themfelves,  and  are  divided  into  various  abfurd  feds  of  what 
they  call  Chriftianity.  The  education  of  the  Turks  feldom  extends  farther 
than  reading  the  Turkifh  language,  and  the  Koran,  and  writing  a  common 
letter.  Some  of  them  underhand  aftronomy,  fo  far  as  to  calculate  the  time 
of  an  eclipfe  ;  but  the  number  of  thefe  being  very  fmall  they  are  looked  upon 
as  extraordinary  perfons. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  Thefe  are  fo  various,  that  they 
natural  and  artificial.  j  have  furnifhed  matter  for  many  volu¬ 
minous  publications,  and  others  are  appearing  every  day.  Thefe  countries 
contained  all  that  was  rich  and  magnificent  in  arcliitedure  and  fculplure  ; 
and  neither  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks,  nor  the  depredations  they  have  fuf- 
fered  from  the  Europeans,  feem  to  have  diminifhed  their  number.  They  are 
more  or  lefs  perfed,  according  to  the  air,  foil,  or  climate,  in  which  they 
ftand,  and  all  of  them  bear  deplorable  marks  of  negled.  Many  of  the  finefl 
temples  are  converted  into  Turkifh  mofques,  or  Greek  churches,  and  are 
more  disfigured  than  thofe  which  remain  in  ruin.  Amidft  fuch  a  plenitude 
of  curiofities,  all  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  feled  fome  of  the  moil  ftriking; 
and  I  (hall  begin  with  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  which  form  the  pride  of  all  anti- 
quity. 

Balbec  is  fituated  on  a  riling  plain,  between  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  Damaf- 
cus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  is  the  Heliopolis  of  Caelo  Syria. 

Its  remains  of  antiquity  difplay,  according  to  the  beft  judges,  the  boldeft 
plan  that  ever  was  attempted  in  architedure.  The  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Heliopolis  is  inexpreffibly  fuperb,  though  disfigured  by  two  Turkifh  towers. 
The  hexagonal  court  behind  it  is  now  known  only  by  the  magnificence  of  it* 
ruins.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilafters  and  ftatues,  and 
it  opens  into  a  quadrangular  court  of  the  fame  tafte  and  grandeur. 
The  great  temple  to  which  this  leads  is  now  fo  ruined,  that  it  is  known  only 
by  an  entablature,  fupported  by  nine  lofty  columns,  each  confiding  of  three 
pieces  joined  together,  by  iron  pins,  without  cement.  Some  of  thofe  pins, 
are  a  foot  long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  and  the  fordid  Turks  are  daily  at 
work  to  deftroy  the  columns  for  the  fake  of  the  iron.  A  fmall  temple 
is  ftill  {landing  with  a  pedeftal  of  eight  columns  in  front,  and  fifteen  in  dank, 
and  every  where  richly  ornamented  with  figures  in  alto  relief,  expreffing 
the  heads  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,  and  part  of  the  ancient  my¬ 
thology.  To  the  weft  of  this  temple  is  another,  of  a  circular  form,  of 
.the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  order,  but  disfigured  with.  Turkifh  mofques  and 
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houfes.  The  other  parts  of  this  ancient  city  are  proportionally  beautiful 
and  ftupendous. 

Various  have  been  the  conje&ures  concerning  the  founders  of  thefe  im- 
menfe  buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  Afia  afcribe  them  to  Solomon,  but 
home  make  them  fo  modern  as  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Perhaps  they 
are  of  different  reras ;  and  though  that  prince  and  bis  fuccelfors  may  have 
rebuilt  fome  part  of  them,  yet  the  boldnefs  of  their  architecture,  the  beauty 
of  their  ornaments,  and  the  ftupendous  execution  of  the  whole,  feem  to  fix 
their  foundation  to  a  period  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  but  without  mounting 
to  the  ancient  times  of  the  Jews  or  Phoenicians,  who  probably  knew  little 
of  the  Greek  ftyle  in  building  and  ornamenting.  Balbec  is  at  prefent  a 
little  city,  encompaffed  with  a  wall.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  about  5000 
in  number,  chiefly  Greeks,  live  in  or  near  the  circular  temple,  in  houfes 
built  out  of  the  ancient  ruins. — A  free  ftone  quarry,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
furnifhed  the  hones  for  the  body  of  the  temple  ;  and  one  of  the  {tones,  not 
quite  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  is  70  feet  long,  14  broad, 
and  14  feet  five  inches  deep,  and  reduced  to  our  meafure  is,  1 135  tons.  A 
coarfe  white  marble  quarry,  at  a  greater  diftance,  furnifhed  the  ornamental 
parts. 

Palmyra,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  Tadmor  in  the  Defert,  is 
fituated  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  Petraea,  about  33  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  zoo 
miles  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Aleppo.  It  is  approached  through  a  narrow  plain 
lined  as  it  were  with  the  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and,  opening  all  at  once, 
the  eye  is  prcfented  with  the  molt  finking  objedls  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  lies  in  ruins;  bat  the  accefs  to  it  is 
through  a  vaft  uumber  of  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  white  maible,  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  can  only  be  known  by  the  plates  of  it,  which 
have  been  drawn  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Wood,  who  with  his  friends,  paid  it 
a  vifit  fome  years  ago,  purpofely  to  preferve  fome  remembrance  of  fuch  a  cu- 
riofity.  As  thofe  drawings,  or  copies  from  them,  are  now  common,  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  them,  especially  as  he  can  form  no  very  adequate  ideas 
of  the  ruins  from  a  printed  relation.  Superb  arches,  amazing  columns,  a 
colonnade  extending  4000  feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  noble  maufoleum, 
temples,  fine  porticos,  periflyles,  intercolumniations,  and  entablatures,,  all 
of  them  in  the  higheft  ftyle,  and  finifhed  with  the  moft  beautiful  materials, 
appear  on  all  hands,  but  fo  difpened  and  disjointed,  that  it  is  mipomble 
from  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  when  perfetft.  T  hefe  fluking  1111ns 
are  contrafted  by  the  miferable  huts  of  the  wild  Arabs,  who  refide  in  or  near 
them. 

Nothing  but  ocular  proof  could  convince  any  man,  that  fo.fuperb  a  city, 
formerly  10  miles  in  circumference,  could  exift  in  the  midft  of  what  now 
are  trafts  of  barren  uninhabitable  fands.  Nothing  however  is  more  certain 
than  that  Palmyra  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom ;  that  it  was 
the  pride  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  the  eaftern  world,  and  that  its  merchants 
dealt  with  the  Romans,  and  the  weftern  nations,  for  the  merchandifes  and 
luxuries  of  India  and  Arabia.  Its  prefent  altered  fituation  therefore,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  natural  caufes,  which  have  turned  the  moft  fer¬ 
tile  t raffs  into  barren  deferts.  The  Afiatics  think  that  Palmyra,  as  well  as 
Balbec,  owes  its  original  to  Solomon  ;  and  in  this  they  receive  fome  coun- 
tenancc  from  facred  hiftcry.  In  profane  hiftory  it  is  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  Marc  Anthony  ;  and  its  moft  fuperb  buildings  are  thought  t<j 
be  of  the  lower  empire  about  the  time  of  Gallienus :  Odenathus,  the  Jaft 
king  ©f  Palmyra  was  highly  careffed  by  that  emperor,  and  even  declared 
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Auguflus.  His  widow  Zcnobia  reigned  in  great  glory  for  fotne  time,  and 
.Longinus,  the  celebrated  critic  vvas  her  fecretary.  Not  being  able  to  brook 
the  Roman  tyranny,  (lie  declared  waragainft  the  the  emperor  Atirelian,  who 
took  her  priioner,  led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  butchered  her  prin* 
cipal  nobility,  and  among  others  the  excellent  Longinus.  He  afterwards 
deflroyed  her  city,  and  maflacred  its  inhabitants,  but  expended  large  fums 
out  of  Zenobia’s  treafures  in  repairing  the  temple  of  the  fun',  the  majeftic 
ruins  of  which  have  been  mentioned.  This  it  mull  be  acknowledged  is  but  a 
very  lame  account  of  that  celebrated  city  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Palmyrene  in* 
feriptions  reach  above  the  Chriftian  sera,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  city  itfelf  is  of  much  higher  antiquity.  The  emperor  Juftinian  made  fome 
eiforts  to  reftore  it  to  its  ancient  fplendor,  but  without  effeft,  for  it  dwindled 
by  degrees  to  its  prefent  wretched  ftate,  It  has  been  obferved  very  juftly, 
that  its  architecture  and  the  proportions  of  its  columns  are  by  no  means  equal 
in  purity  to  thofe  of  Balbec. 

Nothing  can  be  more  futile,  than  the  boafted  antiquities  Ihewn  by  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  priefts  in  and  near  Jerufalem,  which  is  well  known 
to  have  been  fo  often  razed  to  the  ground,  and  re-built  anew,  that  no 
feene  of  our  Saviour’s  life  and  bufferings  can  be  afeertained ;  and  yet 
thofe  ecclefiaftics  fubfift  by  their  forgeries,  and  pretending  to  guide  tra¬ 
vellers  to  every  fpot  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  They 
are,  it  is  true,  under  fevere  contributions  to  the  Turks,  but  the  trade  ftill 
goes  on,  though  much  diminifhed  in  its  profits.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  as  it  is  called,  faid  to  be  built  by  Helena,  mother  to  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great,  is  ftill  {landing,  and  of  tolerable  good  archite&ure : 
but  its  different  divifions  and  the  difpofitions  made  round  it  are  chiefly 
calculated  to  fupport  the  forgeries  of  its  keepers.  Other  churches  built 
by  the  fame  lady  are  found  in  Paleftine  ;  but  the  country  is  fo  altered 
in  its  appearance  and  qualities  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  defpicable  of 
any  in  Afia,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  a  modern  traveller  to  attempt  to  trace  in  it 
any  veftiges  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon.  But  let  a  fertile 
country  be  under  the  frowns  of  heaven,  and  abandoned  to  tyranny  and  wild 
Arabs,  it  v/ill  in  time  become  a  defert.  This  oppreffion  foon  thinned  the 
delicious  plains  of  Italy;  and  the  noted  countries  of  Greece  and  Afia  the 
Lefs,  once  the  glory  of  the  world,  are  now  nearly  deftitute  of  learning,  arts, 
and  people. 

Mecca  and  Medina  2re  curiofities  only  through  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Mahometans.  Their  buildings  are  mean  when  compared  to  European 
houfes  or  churches  ;  and  even  the  temple  of  Mecca  in  point  of  archi¬ 
tecture  makes  but  a  forry  appearance,  though  ereCted  on  the  fpot  where 
the  great  prophet  is  faid  to  have  been  born.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
mofque  at  Medina, where  that  impoftor  was  buried  :  fo  that  the  vaft  fums  fpent 
yearly  by  Mahometan  pilgrims,  in  vifiting  thofe  places,  are  undoubtedly 
converted  to  temporal  ufes.  I  (hall  not  amufe  the  reader  with  any  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fpot  which  is  faid  to  have  formed  Paradife,  and  to  have  been 
fituated  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  there  are  fome 
tra&s  which  undoubtedly  deferve  that  name.  The  different  ruins,  fome  of 
them  inexprtflibly  magnificent,  that  are  to  be  found  in  thofe  immenfe  re¬ 
gions,  cannot  be  appropriated  with  any  certainty  to  their  original  founder: 
fo  great  is  the  ignorance  in  which  they  have  been  buried  for  thefe  thouland 
years  pall.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  pronounce  whether  the  flyle  of  their  build¬ 
ings  be  Greek,  Roman,  or  Saracen  ;  but  all  other  information  muft  come 
from  tbeir  inferiptions, 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  (now  called  Ifmir)  contains  many  va« 
luable  antiquities.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Aleppo  and  a  number,  of 
other  places  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  now  known  only  by  geographical 
obfervations.  The  feat  of  Old  Trov  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fmalleft 
veftige,  and  is  known  only  by  its  being  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Tenedos,  and 
the  name  of  a  brook,  which  the  poets  magnified  into  a  wonderful  river.  A 
temple  of  marble  built  in  honour  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  at  Milaffo  in  Caria,  and 
a  few  ftrudtures  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  among  the  anti¬ 
quities  that  are  ftill  entire.  Three  theatres  of  white  marble,  and  a  noble  circus 
near  Laodicea,  now  Latichea,  have  fuffered  very  little  from  time  or  barbarifm  ; 
and  fome  travellers  think  that  they  difcern  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana  near  Ephefus. 

Chief  cities,  mosquks,")  Thefe  are  very  numerous,  and  at  the 
and  other  buildings.  J  fame  time  very  infignificant,  becaufe  they 
have  little  or  no  trade,  and  are  greatly  decayed  from  their  ancient  gran¬ 
deur.  Scanderoon  Hands  upon  the  fite  of  Old  Alexandria,  but  it  is  now 
almoft  depopulated.  Superb  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Aleppo,  however,  preferves  a  refpedtable  rank  among  the  cities 
of  the  Afiatic  Turkey.  It  is  ftill  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  is  fuperior  in  its 
buildings  and  conveniencies  to  moft  of  the  Turkifli  cities.  Its  houfes,  as 
ufual  in  the  Eaft,  confift  of  a  large  court,  with  a  dead  wall  to  the  ftreet, 
an  arcade  or  piazza  running  round  it,  paved  with  marble,  and  an  elegant 
fountain  of  the  fame  in  the  middle.  Aleppo  and  its  fuburbs  are  feven  .miles 
in  compafs,  Handing  on  eight  fmall  hills,  on  the  higheft  of  which  the  citadel 
or  caftle  is  eredted,  but  of  no  great  ftrength.  An  old  wall  and  a  broad 
ditch,  now  in  many  places  turned  into  gardens,  furrounded  the  city,  which 
contains  235,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000  are  Chriftians,  and  5000 
are  Jew  s.  It  is  furnifhed  with  moft;  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  excepting 
good  water  within  the  walls,  and  even  that  is  fupplied  by  an  aquedudt  dis¬ 
tant  about  four  miles,  faid  to  have  been  eredted  by  the  emprefs  Helena. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  with  large  fquare  ftones,  and  are  kept 
very  clean.  Their  gardens  are  pleafant,  being  laid  out  in  vineyards,  olive, 
fig,  and  piftachio  trees ;  but  the  country  round  is  rough  and  barren. 
Foreign  merchants  are  numerous  here,  and  tranfadt  their  bufinefs  in  cara- 
vanferas  or  large  fquare  buildings,  containing  their  wareboufes,  lodging 
rooms,  and  compting  houfes.  This  city  abounds  in  neat,  and  fome  of  them 
magnificent  mofques,  public  bagnios,  which  are  very  refrefhing,  and  bazars, 
or  market  places,  which  are  formed  into  long,  narrow,  arched  or  covered 
ftreets,  with  little  (hops,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Their  coffee  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  confidered  by  the  Turks  as  a  high  luxury ;  and  their  fw'eetmeats 
and  fruits  are  delicious.  European  merchants  live  here  in  greater  fpleilGor 
and  fafety  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  which  is  owing  tc 
particular  capitulations  with  the  Porte.  Coaches  or  carriages  are  not  ufed 
here,  but  perfons  of  quality  ride  on  horfeback  with  a  number  of  fervants  be^ 
fore  them,  according  to  their  rank.  The  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch; 
have  confuls  who  are  much  refpedted,  and  appear  abroad,  the  Englifh  efpe 
dally,  with  marks  of  diftindtion. 

The  heat  of  the  country  makes  it  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  to  fleep  ii 
the  open  air,  here,  over  all  Arabia,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Eaft 
ffor  which  reafon  their  houfes  are  flat  on  the  top.  This  pradtice  account 
for  the  early  acquaintance  thofe  nations  had  with  aftronomy,  and  the  motion 
ef  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  explains  feme  parts  of  the  holy  feripture.  A 
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the  Turks  are  very  uniform  in  their  way  of  living,  this  account  of  Aleppo 
may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  other  Turkifh  cities. 

Bagdad,  built  upon  the  Tigris,  not  far  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  fite 
of  ancient  Babylon,  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Chaldea,  and  was  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  caliphate,  under  the  Saracens,  in  the  twelfth  century.  This 
city  retains  but  few  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  fquare,  and  rudely  fortified,  but  the  conveniency  of  its  fituation 
renders  it  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Turkifh  government,  and  it  has  ftill  a  con- 
fiderable  trade,  being  annually  vifited  by  the  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  weftern 
caravans.  The  houfes  of  Bagdad  are  generally  large,  built  of  brick  and 
cement,  and  arched  over  to  admit  the  freer  circulation  of  the  air ;  many  of 
their  windows  are  made  of  elegant  Venetian  glafs,  and  the  cielings  ornament¬ 
ed  with  chequered  work.  Molt  of  the  houfes  have  alfo  a  court-yard  before 
them,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  fmall  plantation  of  orange-trees.  The 
number  of  houfes  is  computed  at  80,000,  each  of  which  pays  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Bafhaw,  which  is  calculated  to  produce  300,0001.  fterling.  Their 
bazars,  in  which  their  tradefmen  have  their  fhops,  are  tolerably  handfome, 
large,  and  extenfive,'  and  filled  with  fhops  of  all  kinds  of  merebandife,  to  the 
number  of  12,000.  Thefe  were  ereded  by  the  Peifians,  when  they  were  in 
pofieflion  of  the  place,  as  were  alfo  their  bagnios,  and  almoft  every  thing 
here  worthy  the  notice  of  a  traveller.  In  this  city  were  five  mofques,  two  of 
which  are  well  built,  and  have  handfome  domes,  covered  with  varnifhed  tiles  of 
feveral  colours.  Two  chapels  are  permitted  for  thofe  of  the  Romifh  and 
Greek  perfuafions.  On  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  city  flandsthe  caftle, 
which  is  of  white  ftone,  and  commands  the  river,  confiding  of  curtains,  and 
ballions,  on  which  fome  large  cannon  are  mounted,  with  two  mortars  in 
each  baftion ;  but  in  the  year  1799,  they  were  f°  honey-combed  and  bad, 
as  to  be  fuppofed  not  to  fupport  one  firing.  Below  the  caftle,  by  the  water 
fide,  is  the  palace  of  the  Turkifh  governor;  and  there  are  feveral  fummer- 
houfes  on  the  river,  which  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  Arabians,  who 
inhabited  this  city  under  the  caliphs,  were  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  their  dialed. 

Ancient  Aflyria  is  now  called  the  Turkifh  Curdiftan,  though  part  of 
it  is  fubjed  to  the  Perfians.  The  capital  is  Curdiftan,  the  ancient  Nine¬ 
veh,  being  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Curdiftan  is  faid  to  be  for  the  moft  part  cut 
out  of  a  mountain,  and  is  the  refidence  of  a  viceroy,  or  beglerbeg.  Orfa,  for¬ 
merly  Edeffa,  is  the  capital  of  the  fine  province  of  Mefopo(amia.  It  is  now 
a  mean  place,  and  chiefly  fupported  by  a  manufadure  of  Turkey  leather. 
Mouful  is  alfo  in  the  fame  province,  a  large  place  fituated  on  the  weft  fhore 
of  the  Tigris,  opjpofite  where  Nineveh  formerly  flood. 

Georgia,  or  Gurgiftan,  now  no  longer  fubjed  to  the  Turks,  is  chiefly 
peopled  by  Chnftians,  a  brave,  warlike  race  of  men.  Their  capital, 
Teflis,  is  a  handfome  city,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  ;  all  the  houfes  are 
of  ftone,  neat  and  clean,  with  flat  roofs,  which  ferve  as  walks  for  the  wo¬ 
men,  but  the  ftreets  are  dirty  and  narrow  •  its  inhabitants  being  about 
30,000.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  by  the  fide  of  the  river 
Kur,  and  is  furrounded  by  ftrong  walls,  except  on  the  fide  of  the  river. 
It  has  a  large  fortrefs  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  which  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  criminals  and  debtors,  and  the  garrifon  confifts  of  native  Per¬ 
fians.  Tnere  are  thirteen  Greek  churches  in  Teflis,  ieven  Armenian,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  Church :  the  Mahometans  who  are  here  have  no 
mofques.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  many  pleafant  houfes,  and 
fine  gardens.  The  Georgians  in  general  are  by  fome  travellers  faid  to  be  the 
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handfomeft  people  in  the  world;  and  fome  think  that  they  early  received  the 
pra&ice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox.  They  make  no  fcrupjfe  of  felling 
and  drinking  wines  in  their  capital,  and  other  towns;  and  their  valour  has  pro¬ 
cured  them  many  diftinguifbed  liberties  and  privileges.  Lately  they  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  Ruflia,  under  the  brave  prince  Heraclios  ;  as  hath  the 
czar  or  prince  Solomon,  fovereign  of  Immeretta,  a  diftndt  between  the  Caf- 
pian  and  Black  Seas,  who  is  diftinguifhed  from  his  fubje&s  (all  of  the  Greek 

religion)  by  riding  on  an  afs,  and  wearing  boots. 

The  ancient  cities  of  lDamafcus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  (till  retain  part  of 
their  former  trade.  Damafcus  is  called  Sham,  and  the  approach  to  it  by 
the  river  is  exceflively  beautiful.  It  contains  a  fine  mofque,  which  was 
formerly  a  Chriftian  church.  It  is  Hill  famous  for  its  fteel  works,  fiich  as 
f word -blades,  knives,  and  the  like  ;  the  excellent  temper  of  which  is  laid  to 
be  owing  to  a  quality  in  the  water.  1  lie  inhabitants  matrufafture  alio  thofe 
beautiful  filks,  called  damafks,  from  their  city,  and  carry  on  a  ccnliderable 
traffic  in  raw  and  worked  filk,  rofe  water  extra&ed  from  the  famous 
damaflc  rotes,  fruits,  and  wine.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  city  is  ft  ill  beau¬ 
tiful,  efpecially  to  the  Turks,  who  delight  in  verdure  and  gardens.  Sidon* 
now  Said,  which  likewife  lies  within  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  has  ftill  fome 

trade,  and  a  tolerable  harbour.  _ 

Tyre,  now  called  Sur,  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Sidon,  fo  famous  for¬ 
merly  for  its  rich  dye,  is  now  inhabited  by  fcarcely  any  but  a  few  miferable 
fifliermen,  who  live  in  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  There  are  ftrong 
walls  on  the  land  fide,  of  ftone,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  fcven  broad.  The 
circumference  of  the  place  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  Chriftiatis 
and  Mahometans  make  up  the  number  of  about  500.  Some  of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tyre  are  dill  vifible.  The  pavements  of  the  old  city,  Mr.  Bruce  tells 
us,  he  faw,  and  obferves  that  they  were  7 \  feet  lower  than  the  ground  upon 
which  the  prefent  city  (lands.  Paffir.g  by  Tyre,  (fays  our  author,  who  de- 
ferves  much  praife  for  fome  happy  elucidations  of  fcnpture)  I  came  to  be  a 
mournful  witnefs  of  tlie  truth  of  that  prophecy,  That  l  yre  the  Queen^o 
nations  fhould  be  a  rock  for  fifhers  to  dry  their  nets  on  .  Two  wretched 
fifhermen,  with  miferable  nets,  having  juft  given  over  their  occupation  with 
very  little  fuccefs,  I  engaged  them,  at  the  expence  of  their  nets,  to  drag  m 
thofe  places  where  they  faid  fhell-fifh  might  be  caught,  in  hopes  to  have 
brought  out  one  of  the  famous  purple  fifh.  I  did  not  fucceed,  but  in  this  I 
was,  I  believe,  as  lucky  as  the  old  filhers  had  ever  been,  fhe  purple  fifh  at 
Tyre  feems  to  have  been  only  a  concealment  of  their  knowledge  of  cochineal, 
as,  had  they  depended  upon  the  fifh  for  their  dye,  if  the  whole  city  of  Tyre 
applied  to  nothing  elfe  but  fifhing,  they  would  not  have  coloured  twenty  yards 

of  cloth  in  a  year  f.  .  .  c  T 

Natolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  comprehending  the  ancient  provinces  ot  Lydia, 
Pamphylia,  Pifidia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  or  Amalia; 
all  of  them  territories  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  luftory,  are  now, 
through  the  Turkifh  indolence  and  tyranny,  either  forfaken,  or  a  theatre  ot 
ruins.  The  fites  of  ancient  cities  are  (till  difcernible  ;  and  fo  luxurious  is  na¬ 
ture  in  thofe  countries,  that  in  many  places  fhe  triumphs  over  her  tor- 
lorn  condition.  The  felfifh  Turks  cultivate  no  more  land  than  maintains 
themfelves,  and  their  gardens  and  fummer  hoiifes  fill  up  the  circuit  ot 

their  moft  flourifhing  cities.  The  molt  judicious  travellers,  upon  an  at- 
v  tentiv£ 


*  Ezek,  chap.  xxvi.  5. 
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tentive  furvey  fcf  thofe  countries.,  fully  vindicate  all  that  has  been  laid  by  faJ 
cred  and  profane  writers  of  their  beauty,  flrength,  fertility,  and  popula¬ 
tion.  Even  Palcftine  and  Judsea,  the  mod  defpicable  at  prefent  of  all  thole 
countries,  lie  buried  within  the  luxuries  of  their  own  foil.  The  Turks  feem 
particularly  fond  of  reprefenting  it  in  the  molt  dreadful  colours,  and  have  for¬ 
med  a  thoufand  falfehoods  concerning  it,  which  being  artfully  propagated  by 
fome  among'ourfelves,  have  impofed  upon  weak  Chrrtlians*. 

Whether  thofe  countries  of  Afia  could  ever  be  reftored  to  their  ancient 
grandeur,  trade,  and  population,  may  be  a  q  ieftion  with  fome  ;  but  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  it  would  now  be  impoffible  (let  the  Turki,fh  government  be 
ever  fo  beneficent)  to  divert  commerce,  without  which  all  attempts  of 
that  kind  mull  be  feeble,  from  its  European  channels.  There  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  queftion,  that  a  government  lefs  brutal  and  bigoted  than  that  of 
the  Turks,  might  make  the  natives  a  powerful  as  well  as  a  happy  people 
within  themfelves.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
other  fe£ts  of  Chrillians  there,  partake  but  too  much  of  the  furkifh  ftupidi- 
ty .  Though  they  are  not  fuffered  to  wear  white  turbans,  or  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back,  and  are  fubje&ed  to  a  thoufand  indignities  and  miferies,  and  are 
even,  in  many  places,  far  more  numerous  than  their  oppreffors,  yet  fo  ab- 
je&  is  their  fpirit,  that  they  make  no  efforts  for  their  own  deliverance, 
and  they  are  contented  under  all  their  mortifications.  If  they  are  lefs  indo¬ 
lent  than  their  oppreffors,  it  is  becaufe  they  mud  otherwife  llarve  ;  and  they 
dare  not  enjoy  even  the  property  they  acquire,  left  it  ftiould  be  difeovered  to 
their  tyrants,  who  would  confider  it  as  their  own. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Thefe  obje&s  are  little  attended  to 
in  the  Turkilh  dominions.  The  nature  of  their  government  deilroys  that 
happy  fccurity  which  is  the  mother  of  arts,  induftry,  and  commerce  ;  and 
fuch  is  the  debafement  of  the  human  mind,  when  borne  down  by  tyranny 
and  opprefiion,  that  all  the  great  advantages  of  commerce  which  nature  has 
as  it  were  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  inhabitants  by  their  fnuation,  are  here 
totally  neglefted.  The  advantages  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Alexandria,  and  all 
thofe  countries  which  carried  on  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  are  over¬ 
looked.  They  command  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  opens  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  (outhern  ocean,  and  prefents  them  with  all  the  riches  of  the 
Indies.  Whoever  looks  on  a  map  of  Turkey,  mull  admire  the  iituaticn  of 
their  capital,  upon  a  narrow  ftrait  that  feparates  Europe  from  Afia,  and  com¬ 
municates  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  thereby  opening  a  paffage 
to  all  the  European  nations  as  well  as  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  fame  ftrait, 
communicating  northwards  with  the  Black  Sea,  opens  a  paffage,  by  means  of 
the  Danube  and  other  great  rivers,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Ruffia. 

Iu 

*  The  late  reverend  Dr.  Shaw,  profeffor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  who  feevns  to  have  exa- 
mineef  that  country  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy,  and  was  qualified  by  the  loun- 
deft  philoiophy  to  make  the  moll  juit  obfervations,  lays,  that  were  the  Holy  Land  as  well 
cultivated  as  in  former  times,  it  would  be  more  fertile  than  the  very  bell  parts  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  becaufe  the  foil  is  generally  much  richer,  and  every  thing  confidered,  yields  lar¬ 
ger  crops.  Therefore  the  barrennels,  fays  he,  ot  which  iome  authors  complain,  does  not 
proceed  from  the  natural  unfruitfulnels  ot  the  country,  but  from  the  want  of  inhabitants, 
the  indolence  which  prevails  among  the  fqw  who  poilefs  it,  and  the  perpetual  difeords  and 
depredations  of  the  petty  princes  who  fliare  this  fine  country.  Indeed  tile  inhabitants  can 
have  but  little  inclination  to  cultivate  the  earth.  “  In  Paleltine,  lays  Mr.  Wood,  we  have 
often  leen  the  hufbandman  fowing,  accompanied  by  an  armed  iriend,  to  pfevent  his  being 
robbed  of  the  feed.”  And,  after  all,  whoever  lows,  is  uncertain  whether  he  &all  ever  reap 
the  harvelt. 
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In  this  ester.five  empire,  where  all  the  commodities  neceflary  for  the 
largeft  plan  of  induftry  and  commerce  are  produced,  the  Turks  content 
themfelves  with  manufacturing  cottons,  carpets,  leather,  and  foap.  The 
molt  valuable  of  their  commodities,  fuch  as  filk,  a  variety  of  drugs,  and 
dying  fluffs,  they  generally  export  without  giving  them  much  additional  va¬ 
lue  from  their  own  labour.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  empire  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  and  managed  entirely  by  Jews  and  Armenians.  In  their 
traffic  with  Europe,  the  Turks  are  altogether  paffive.  The  Engiifh, 
French,  Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  refort  hither  with  their  commodities, 
and  bring  back  tbofe  of  Turkey  in  the  fame  bottoms.  They  feldom  at¬ 
tempt  any  ddtant  voyages,  and  are  poffeffed  of  oniy  a  few  coafting  veffels 
in  the  Afiatic  Turkey  ;  their  chief  royal  navy  lying  on  the  fide  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  inattention  of  the  Turks  to  objeCts  of  commerce  is  perhaps  the 
belt  fecurity  to  their  government.  The  balance  of  power  eftablifhed  among 
the  princes  of  Europe,  and  their  jealoufie6  of  one  another,  fecure  to  the 
Turks  the  poffeffion  of  countries,  which, in  the  hands  of  thetRuffians,  or  any 
adVive  ftate,  might  endanger  the  commerce  of  their  neighbours,  efpecially 
their  trade  with  India. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Turkifh  government  is  com- 
monly  exhibited  as  a  pifture  of  all  that  is  (hocking  and  unnatural  in  arbi¬ 
trary  power.  But  from  the  late  accounts  of  Sir  James  Porter,  who  refided 
at  the  Porte  in  quality  of  ambaffadcr  from  his  Britannic  majefty,  it  appears 
that  the  rigoaisof  that  defpotic  government  are  confiderabiy  moderated  by 
the  power  of  religion.  For  though  in  this  empire  there  is  no  hereditary 
fucceffion  to  property,  the  rights  of  individuals  may  be  rendered  fixed  and 
fecure,  by  being  annexed  to  the  church,  which  is  done  at  an  inconfiderable 
expence.  Even  Jews  and  Chriftians  may  in  this  manner  fecure  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  lands  to  the  lateft  pciferity  ;  and  fo  facred  and  inviolable  has 
thi3  law  been  held,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  an  attempt  on  the  fide  of  the 
prince  to  trefpafs  or  reverfe  it.  Neither  does  the  obfeivance  of  this  inftitu- 
tion  altogether  depend  on  the  fuperftkion  of  the  Sultan;  he  knows  that 
any  attempt  to  violate  it  would  lhake  the  foundations  of  his  throne,  which 
is  folely  fupported  by  the  laws  of  religion.  Were  he  to  trefpafs  thefe  laws, 
he  becomes  an  infidel,  and  ceafes  to  be  the  lawful  fovereign.  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  extends  to  all  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  which  was  de- 
figned  by  Mahomet  both  as  a  political  code  and  as  a  religious  fyftem.  The 
laws  there  enabled,  having  ail  the  force  of  religious  prejudices  to  fupport 
them,  are  inviolable;  and  by  them  the  civil  rights  of  the  Mahometans 
are  regulated.  Even  the  comments  on  this  book,  which  explain  the  law 
where  it  is  obfeure,  or  extend  and  complete  what  Mahomet  had  left  im¬ 
perfect,  are  conceived  to  be  of  equal  validity  with  the  fit  ft  inftitutions  of  the 
prophet  ;  and  no  member  of  the  fociety,  however  powerful,  can  tranfgrefs 
them  w  ithout  cenfure  or  violate  them  without  punifhment. 

1  he  Afiatic  Turks,  or  rather  fubjedts  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  who  hold 
their  pofftffions  by  a  kind  of  military  tenure,  on  condition  of  their  feiving 
in  the  field  with  a  particular  number  of  men,  think  themfelves,  while  they 
perform  that  agreement,  almoft  independent  of  his  majefty,  who  feldom  calls 
for  the  head  or  the  eftate  of  a  iubjett,  who  is  not  an  immediate  l'eivant  of 
the  court.  The  rnoft  unhappy  fubjeCts  of  the  Turkifh  government,  are  thofe 
who  approach  the  higheft  dignities  of  ftate;  and  whofe  fortunes  are  conftant- 
ly  expofed  to  fudden  alterations,  and  depend  on  the  breath  of  their  mafter. 
There  is  a  gradation  of  great  officers  in  Turkey,  of  whom  the  vizier  or 
prime  minifter  ;  the  cliiaya,  fecond  in  power  to  the  vizier  j  the  reis  effendi,  or 

fecre- 
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fecretary  of  date',  and  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  are  the  moft  confiderable. 
Thefe,  as ’well  as  the  mufti,  or  high  prieft,  the  bafhaws,  or  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  civil  judges,  and  many  others,  are  commonly  railed,  by  their  ap¬ 
plication  and  affiduity,  from  the  meaneil  Rations  in  life,  and  are  often  the 
children  of  Tartar  or  Cbriftian  {laves  taken  in  war.  Tutored  in  the  fchool 
of  adverfity,  and  arriving  at  pre-eminence  through  a  thoufand  difficulties  and 
dangers,  thefe  men  are  generally  as  dift  inguifhed  for  abilities,  as  deficient  in 
virtue.  They  pofiefs  all  the  diffimuJation,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  which 
often  accompanies  ambition  in  an  humble  rank,  and  they  have  a  farther  reafon 
for  plundering  the  people,  becaufe  they  are  uncertain  how  long  they  may  pof- 
fefs  the  dignities  to  which  they  are  arrived.  The  aaminiftration  of  juilice, 
therefore,  is  extremely  corrupt  over  the  whole  empire  ;  but  this  proceeds 
from  the  manners  of  the  judges,  and  not  from  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
which  are  founded  upon  very  equitable  principles. 

Revenues.]  The  riches  drawn  from  the  various  provinces  of  this  em¬ 
pire,  mud  be  immenfe.  The  revenues  arife  from  the  cuftoms,  and  a  variety 
of  taxes  which  fall  chiefly  on  the  Chriftians,  and  other  fubjedts  not  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  The  rich  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  30  {hillings  a  year  ; 
tradefmen  15  {hillings,  and  common  labourers  6  {hillings  and  ten  pence 
halfpenny.  Another  branch  of  the  revenue  arifes  from  the  annual  tribute 
paid  by  the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  bordering  upon  Turkey,  but  govern¬ 
ed  by  their  own  princes  and  laws.  All  thefe,  however,  are  trifling,  when 
compared  with  the  vail  fums  extorted  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and 
officers  of  ftate,  under  the  name  of pre/ents*  Tbefe  harpies,  to  indemnify 
themfelves,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  exercife  every  fpecies  of  oppreffion 
that  avarice  can  fuggeft,  till,  becoming  wealthy  from  the  vitals  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  people  they  are  fent  to  govern,  their  riches  frequently  give  rife 
to  a  pretended  fufpicion  of  difloyalty  or  mifeondudt,  and  the  whole  fortune 
of  the  offenders  devolves  to  the  crown.  The  devoted  victim  is  feldom  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  offence,  or  the  names  of  his  accufers  ; 
but  without  giving  him  the  lead  opportunity  of  making  a  defence,  an 
officer  is  difpatched,  with  an  imperial  decree,  to  take  off  Ids  head.  The 
unhappy  baffa  receives  it  with  the  higheft  rtfpedf,  putting  it  on  his  head, 
and  after  he  has  read  it,  fays,  “  The  <will  of  God  and  the  emperor  be 
done,”  or  fome  fuch  expreffion,  teftifying  his  entire  refignation  to  the  will 
of  his  prince.  Then  he  takes  the  filken  cord,  which  the  officer  has  ready 
in  his  bofom,  and  having  tied  it  about  his  own  neck,  and  faid  a  ffiort 
prayer,  the  officer’s  fervants  throw  him  on  the  floor,  and,  drawing  the 
cord  ftrait,  foon  difpatch  him  ;  after  which  his  head  is  cut  off,  and  carried  to 
the  court. 

Forces.]  The  militia  of  the  Turkifh  empire  is  of  two  forts:  the  fir  ft 
have  certain  lands  appointed  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  other  is  paid 
out  of  the  treafury.  Thofe  that  have  certain  lands,  amount  to  about 
268,000  troopers,  effedlive  men.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  certain 
auxiliary  forces  raifed  by  the  tributary  countries  of  this  empire  y  as  the 
Tartars,  Walachians,  Moldavians,  and  till  of  late  the  Georgians,  who  are 
commanded  by  their  refpedlive  princes.  The  Khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars* 
before  his  country  was  fubjedled  to  Ruffia,  was  obliged  to  furnifli  ioo;oco 
men,  and  to  ferve  in  perlon,  when  the  grand  fignior  took  the  field.  In 
every  war,  belides  the  above  forces,  there  are  great  numbers  of  volun¬ 
teers,  who  live  at  their  own  charge,  in  expectation  of  fucceeding  the 
officers.  Thefe  adventurers  do  not  only  promife  themfelves  an  ellate  if 
they  furvive,  but  are  taught,  that  if  they  die  in  war  againit.  the  Chrii- 
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tians,  they  fhall  go  immediately  to  paradife.  The  forces  which  receive 
their  pay  from  the  treafury,  are  called  the  fpahis,  or  horfe  guards,  and  arc 
in  number  about  i2,coo  ;  and  the  janizaries,  or  foot-guards,  who  are  efteem- 
ed  the  bed  foldiers  in  the  Turkifh  armies,  and  on  them  they  principally  de¬ 
pend  in  an  engagement.  Thefe  amount  to  about  25,000  men,  who  are 
quartered  in  and  near  Conftantinople.  They  frequently  grow  mutinous,  and 
have  proceeded  fo  far  fometimes  as  to  depofe  the  fultan.  They  are  educated 
in  the  feraglio,  and  trained  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms  from  their  infancy  ; 
and  there  are  not  lefs  than  100,000  foot  foldiers,  fcattered  over  every  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  empire,  who  procure  themfelves  to  be  regiftrated  in  this  body, 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  janizaries,  which  are  very  great,  being  fubjedl  to 
no  jurildi&ion  but  that  of  their  aga,  or  chief  commander. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  emperor’s  titles  are  fwellcd  with  all  the  pomp 
of  ealtern  magnificence.  He  is  ftyled  by  bis  fubjedts,  the fhadgw  of  Ged,  a 
God  on  earthy  brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon ,  Difpofer  of  all  earthly  Crowns, 
fcfe.  The  grand  fignior’s  arms  are,  vert,  a  creicent  argent,  crefted  with  a 
turban  charged  with  three  black  plumes  of  heron’s  quills,  with  this  motto, 
Donee  iotum  impleat  orhem. 

Court  and  seraglio.]  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
youths  who  are  defigned  for  the  ftate,  the  army,  or  the  navy  ;  but  they  are 
l'eldom  preferred  till  about  40  years  of  age,  and  they  rife  by  their  merit. 
They  are  generally  the  children  of  Chriftian  parents,  either  taken  in  war, 
purchafed,  or  prefents  from  their  viceroys  and  governors  of  diftant  provinces, 
the  moil  beautiful,  well  made, and  fprightly  children  that  can  be  met  with, and 
are  always  reviewed  and  approved  of  by  the  grand  fignior,  before  they  are  fent 
to  the  colleges  or  feminaries,  where  they  are  educated  for  employments  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  genius  or  abilities. 

The  ladies  of  the  feraglio  are  a  colledtion  of  beautiful  young  women,  chiefly 
fent  as  prefents  from  the  piovifices  and  the  Greek  iflands,  moft  of  them  the 
children  of  Chriftian  parents.  The  brave  prince  Heraclius,  hath  for  fome  years 
pall  abolifhed  the  infamous  tribute  of  children  of  both  fexes,  which  Georgia 
formerly  paid  every  year  to  the  Porte.  The  number  of  women  in  the  harem, 
depends  on  the  tafte  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Sultan  Selim  had  zooo.  Ach- 
met  had  but  300,  and  the  prtfent  fultan  hath  nearly  1 600.  On  their  admiffion 
they  are  committed  to  the  care  of  old  ladie3, taught  to  few  and  embroider, mufic, 
dancing,  and  other  acomplifhments,  and  furniftied  with  the  richeft  clothes  and 
ornaments.  They  all  fleep  in  feparate  beds,  and  between  every  fifth  there  i3 
a  preceptrefs.  Their  chief  governefs  is  called  Katon  Kioja,  or  governefs  of 
the  noble  70ung  ladies.  There  is  not  one  fervant  among  them,  forthey  ate 
obliged  to  wait  on  one  another  by  rotation  ;  the  laft:  that  is  entered  ferves  her 
who  preceded  her,  and  herfelf.  Thefe  ladies  are  fcarcely  ever  fuffered  to  go 
abroad,  except  when  the  grand-fignior  removes  from  one  place  to  another, when 
a  troop  of  black  eunuchs  conveys  them  to  the  boats,  which  are  inclofed  with 
lattices  and  linen  curtains  ;  and  when  they  go  by  land  they  are  put  into  clofe 
chariots,  and  fignals  are  made  at  certain  diftances,  to  give  notice  that  none  ap¬ 
proach  the  roads  through  which  they  march.  Among  the  emperor’s  attend¬ 
ants  are  a  number  of  mutes,  who  adl  and  converfe  by  figns  with  gieat  quicknefs, 
and  fome  dwarfs  who  are  exhibited  for  the  diverfion  of  his  majefty. 

Orsgin  and  progress  of  the  Turks.]  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
more  fouthetn  and  fertile  parts  of  Alia,  at  different  periods,  to  be  conquered 
by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who  inhabit  the  vafl  country,  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Scythia,  and  among  the  moderns  by  that  of 
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Tartary.  One  tribe  of  thefe  people,  called  Turks  or  Turcomans,  which 
name  fignifies  wanderers,  extended  its  conquefts  under  various  leaders,  and 
during  feveral  centuries,  from  the  fhore  of  the  Cafpian  to  the  ftrait  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Being  long  refident  in  the  capacity  of  body  guards,  about 
the  courts  of  the  Saracens,  they  embraced.the  dodlrine  of  Mahomet,  and 
afted  for  a  long  time  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  contending  princes. 
Their  chief  refidence  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Caucafus,  from 
whence  they  removed  to  Armenia  Major,  and  after  being  employed  as  mer¬ 
cenaries  by  the  fultans of  Perfia,  they  feized  that  kingdom,  about  the  year 
1037,  and  fpread  their  ravages  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Bound 
by  their  religion  to  make  converts  to  Mahometanifm,  they  never  were  with¬ 
out  a  pretence  for  invading  and  ravaging  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  em* 
perors,  and  were  fometimes  commanded  by  very  able  generals.  Upon  the 
declenfion  of  the  caliphate  or  empire  of  the  Saracens,  they  made  themfelves 
maflers  of  Paleftine  ;  and  the  vifiting  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jerufalem,  being 
then  part  of  the  Chriitian  exercifes,  in  which  they  had  been  tolerated  by 
the  Saracens,  the  Turks  laid  the  European  pilgrims  under  fuch  heavy  con¬ 
tributions,  and  exercifed  fuch  horrible  cruelties  upon  the  Chriitian  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country,  as  gave  rife  to  the  famous  Crufades,  which  we  have 
mentioned  more  fully  in  the  Introduction. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  Greek  emperors  were  generally  more 
jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriltians  than  the  Turks  *  and  though,  after 
oceans  of  blood  were  fpilt,  a  Chriitian  kingdom  was  erected  at  Jerufalem 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors  were  pofieffed  of 
any  real  power  of  maintaining  it.  The  Turks  about  the  years  1299,  had 
extended  their  dominions  on  every  fide,  and  pofi'efied  themfelves,  under  Oth- 
man,  of  fome  of  the  finelt  provinces  in  Afia,  of  Nice,  and  Prufa  in  Bithy- 
nia,  which  Othrnan  made  his  capital,  and,  as  it  were,  firlt  embodied  them 
into  a  nation  ;  hence  they  took  the  name  of  Othmans  from  that  leader  ;  the 
appellation  of  Turks,  as  it  fignifies  in  the  original,  wanderers,  or  banilhed 
men,  being  confidered  by  them  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Othrnan,  is  to  be  ftyled 
the  founder  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  and  was  fuceeeded  by  a  race  of  the  moll 
warlike  princes  that  are  mentioned  in  hiftory.  About  the  year  1357,  they 
palled  the  Hellefpont,  and  got  a  footing  in  Europe,  and  Amurath  fettled  the 
feat  of  his  empire  at  Adrianople, which  he  took  in  the  year  1360  :  under  him 
the  order  of  Janizaries  was  eftablifiied.  Such  were  there  conquefts,  that 
Bajazet  J.  after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  defeating  the  Greek  emperor 
Sigifmund,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople,  in  hopes  of  fubjefting  all  the  Greek 
empire.  His  greatnefs  and  infolence  provoked  Tamerlane,  a  Tartarian 
prince,  who  was  juft  then  returned  from  his  eaftern  conquefts,  to  declare  war 
againll  him.  A  decifive  battle  was  fought  between  thofe  rival  conquerors, 
in  Natolia,  in  the  plain  where  Pompey  defeated  Mithridates,  when  Bajazet’s 
army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  he  himlelf  taken  prifoner,  and  Ihut  up  in  an 
iron  cage,  where  he  ended  his  life. 

The  fucceffors  of  Tamerlane,  by  declaring  war  againft  one  another,  left 
the  Turks  more  powerful  than  ever  :  and  though  their  career  was  checked 
by  the  valour  of  the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and  the  famous  Scanderbeg,  a 
prince  of  Epirus,  they  gradually  reduced  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors  ;  and,  after  a  long  fiege  Mahomet  II.  took  Conftantinople  in  1453* 
Thus,  after  an  exiftence  of  ten  centuries,  from  its  firft  commencement  under 
Conftantine  the  Great,  ended  the  Greek  empire  ;  an  event  which  had  been 
long  forefeen,  and  was  owing  to  many  caufes  ;  the  chief  was  the  total  de- 
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generacy  of  the  Greek  emperors  themfelves,  their  courts  and  families  ;  a  fid 
the  diflike  their  fubjedls  had  to  the  popes,  and  the  weftern  church,  one  of 
the  patriarchs  declaring  publicly  to  a  Romifh  legate,  “  that  he  would  rather 
fee  a  turban  than  the  pope’s  tiara  upon  the  grand  altar  of  Conftantinopie.’* 
But  as  the  Turks,  when  they  extended  their  conquefts,  did  not  exterminate, 
but  reduced  the  nation,  to  fubjedfion,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
{till  exift,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  particularly  in  Conftantinopie, 
and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  where,  though  ander  grievous  oppreffions, 
they  profefs  Chrifiianity  under  their  own  patriarchs  of  Conftantinopie, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem ;  and  the  Armenians  have  three  patri¬ 
archs,  who  are  richer  than  thofe  of  the  Greek  church,  on  account  of  their 
people  being  richer  and  more  converfant  in  trade.  It  is  faid  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  Greeks  though  pining  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Turkiih  govern¬ 
ment,  tlill  preferve  fomewhat  of  the  exterior  appearance,  though  nothing  of 
the  internal  principles  which  diftinguilhed  their  anceftors. 

The  conqueft  of  Conftantinopie  was  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of  all- 
Greece ;  and  from  this  time  the  Turks  have  been  locked  upon  as  an  Euro¬ 
pean  power. 

Mahomet  died  in  1481,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Bajazet  II.  who  earned  on  war 
againft  the  Hungarians  and  Venetians,  as  well  as  the  Ferfians  and  Egypti¬ 
ans.  Bajazet  falling  ill  of  the  gout,  became  indolent,  was  haraffed  by  family 
differences,  and  atlaft,  by  order  of  his  fecond  fon,  Selim,  he  was  poifoned  by 
a  Jew  pliyfician.  Selim  afterwards  ordered  his  eldeft  brother,  Acbrnet,  to 
be  ftrangled,  with  many  other  princes  of  the  Otbman  race.  He  defeated 
the  Perfians  and  the  prince  of  Mount  Taurus;  but  being  unable  to  penetrate 
into  Perfia  he  turned  bis  arms  againft  Egypt,  which,  after  many  bloody  battles, 
he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  in  the  year  1 5 T 7,  as  he  did  Aleppo, 
Antioch,  Tripoli,  E)amafcus,  Gaza,  and  many  other  towns. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1520,  by  his  fon,  Soliman  the  Magnificent  ;  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  differences  which  prevailed  among  the  Chriftian 
powers,  took  Rhodes,  and  drove  the  knights  from  that  Ifland  to  Malta,  which 
was  given  them  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  reign  of  Soliman,  after 
this,  was  a  continual  war  with  the  Chriftian  powers,  and  generally  fuccefsful, 
both  by  fea  and  land.  He  took  Buda  the  metropolis  of  Hungary,  at  that 
time,  and  Belgrade,  and  csrried  off  near  zoo, 000  captives,  A.  D.  1526,  and 
two  years  afterwards  advanced  into  Auftria  and  befieged  Vienna,  but  retired 
on  the  approach  of  Charles  V.  He  mifearried  alfo  in  an  attempt  he  made  to 
take  the  lfle  of  Malta.  This  Soliman  is  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  prince 
that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Othman. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1566,  by  his  fon  Selim  II.  In  his  reign,  the  Turk- 
ifh  marine  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  from  the  Chriftians,  in  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.  This  defeat  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Turkifh  power,  had  the 
blow  been  purfued  by  the  Chriftians,  efpecially  the  Spaniards.  Selim,  how¬ 
ever,  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  and  Tunis  in  Africa,  from  the  Moors; 
he  was  fucceeded,  in  1575,  by  his  fon  Amurath  III.  who  forced  the  Per- 
fiens  to  cede  Tauris,  Teflis,  and  many  other  cities  to  the  Turks.  He  like- 
wife  took  the  important  fortrefs  of  Raab,  in  Idungary  ;  and  in  1593’ 
was  fucceeded  by  Mahomet  III.  The  memory  of  this  prince  is  dillinguifh- 
ed  by  his  ordering  nineteen  of  his  brothers  to  be  ftrangled,  and  ten  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  concubines,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  pregnant,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fea.  He  was  often  unfuccefsful  in  his  wats  wuth  the  Chriftians  and  died 
of  the  plague  in  1604.  Though  his  fucceffor  Achmet  was  beaten  by  the 
Ferfians,  yet  he  forced  the  Auftrians  to  a  treaty  in  1606,  and  to  confent  that 
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oc  fhotild  keep  what  he  was  poffeffed  of  in  Hungary.  Ofman,  a  prince 
of  great  fpirit,  but  no  more  than  fixteen  years  of  age,  being  unfucceff- 
ful  againft  the  Poles,  was  put  to  death  by  the  janizaries,  whofe  power 
he  intended  to  have  reduced.  Morad  IV.  fucceeded,  in  1623,  and  took 
Bagdad  from  the  Perfians.  His  brother,  Ibrahim,  fucceeded  him  in  1640  ; 
a  worthlefs  inactive  prince,  and  ftrangled  by  the  janizaries  in  1648.  His 
fucceffor,  Mahomet  IV'.  was  excellently  well  ferved  by  his  grand  vizier, 
Cuperii.  He  took  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after  it  had  been  befieged  for 
thirty  years.  This  conqueft  coft  the  Venetians,  and  their  allies,  80,000  men, 
and  the  Turks,  it  is  faid,  180,000.  A  bloody  war  fucceeded  between  the 
Imperialifts  and  the  Turks,  in  which  the  latter  were  fo  fucceftful,  that  they 
laid  fiege  to  Vienna,  but  were  forced  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  to 
raifc  it  with  great  lofs,  by  John  Sobi.eiki,  king  of  Poland,  and  other  Chrif- 
tian  generals.  Mahomet  was,  in  1687,  ihut  up  in  prilon  by  his  lubjeCts, 
and  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Soliman  II. 

The  Turks  continued  unfuccefsful  in  their  wars  during  this  reign,  and  that 
of  his  brother  and  fucceffor,  Achmet  II.  but  Muftapha  II.  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  1694,  headed  his  armies  in  perfon,  and  after  fome  briik  campaigns, 
be  was  defeated  by  prince  Eugene  :  and  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  between  the 
Imperialifts  and  Turks,  was  concluded  1709.  Goon  after,  Muftapha  was 
depofed,  his  mufti  was  beheaded,  and  his  brother  Achmet  III.  mounted  the 
throne.  He  was  the  prince  who  gave  fhelter  at  Bender,  to  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  ;  and  ended  a  war  with  the  Ruffians,  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Pruth. 
When  the  Ruffian  army  was  furrounded  without  hope  of  efcape,  the  Czarina 
inclined  the  grand  vizier  to  the  peace,  by  a  prefent  of  all  the  money,  plate, 
and  jewels  that  were  in  the  army,  but  the  Ruffians  delivered  up  to  the  Turks, 
Afoph,  Kaminieck,  and  Paiganrog,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  Poland.  He 
had  afterwards  a  war  with  the  Venetians,  which  alarmed  all  the  Chriftian 
powers.  Thefcene  of  action  was  tranflated  to  Hungary,  where  the  Imperial 
general,  prince  Eugene,  gave  fo  many  repeated  defeats  to  the  infidels,  that 
they  were  forced  to  conclude  a  difgraceful  peace  at  Paffarowitz,  in  1718. 
An  unfortunate  war  with  the  Periiaus,  under  Kouli  Khan,  fucceeding,  the 
populace  demanded  the  heads  of  the  vizier,  the  chief  admiral,  and  fecretary, 
which  were  accordingly  ftruck  off ;  but  the  fultan  alfo  was  depofed,  and  Ma¬ 
homet  V.  advanced  to  the  throne.  He  was  unfuccelsful  in  his  wars  with  Kou¬ 
li  Khan,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  recognife  that  ulurper  as  king  of  Perlia.  He 
was,  after  that,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Imperialifts  and  Ruffians  j  againft 
the  forther  he  was  victorious ;  but  the  fucceffes  of  the  latter,  which  threaten¬ 
ed  Conftantinople  itfclf,  forced  him  to  agiee  to  a  hafty  treaty  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  after  that,  another  with  the  Ruffians,  which  was  greatly  to  his 
advantage.  Mahomet  died  in  1754. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Ofman  III.  who  died  in  1757,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Muftapha  HI.  who  died  ou  the  21  It  of  January, 
1774,  whilft  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Ruffians,  0!  which 
fome  account  has  been  already  given  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  war,  a  confiderable  Ruffian  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which  fei  fail 
from  the  Baltic,  with  a  view  of  fhaking  the  remote  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
This  fleet  having  arrived  at  Minorca,  departed  from  thence  in  the  beginning 
of  February  1770,  and  ihaped  its  courfe  for  the  Morea.  Count  Orlow,  hav¬ 
ing  debarked  fuch  land  forces  as  he  had  with  him  at  Maina,  which  lies  a  little 
to  the  weftward  of  cape  Metapan,  and  about  50  miles  to  the  fouth  welt  of 
Mifitra,  the  ancient  Gparta  the  Mainotes,  the  defendants  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  and  who  ftill  poffeffed  the  country  of  their  anceftors,  under  iubjec- 
tipn  to  the  grand  fignior,  immediately  flew  to  their  arms  in  every  quarter,  and 
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joined  the  Ruffians  by  thousands,  from  their  averfion  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Turks.  The  other  Greeks  immediately  followed  their  example,  or  rather 
only  waited  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  to  do  what  they  had  long 
intended  j  and  the  whole  Morea  feemed  every  where  in  motion.  The  open 
country  was  quickly  over  run,  and  Militra,  Arcadia,  and  feveral  other  places, 
as  fpeedily  taken,  while  the  Ruffian  fhips,  that  had  been  feparated,  or  that 
put  into  Italy,  arrived  fucceffively,  and  landed  their  men  in  different  quarters, 
where  every  froall  detachment  foon  fwelled  into  a  little  army,  and  the  1  urks 
were  every  where  attacked  or  intercepted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  utmoft  loofe  to  their  revenge,  and  every  where  flaughtered  the  Turks 
without  mercy  ;  and  the  rage  and  fury  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  were  feized,  extended  itfelf  to  the  iflands,  where  alfo  the  *1  urks 
were  maffacred  in  great  numbers.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  make  head 
againft  the  Ruffians  and  Greeks  in  the  field  :  their  only  protection  was  found 
within  the  fortreffes.  The  malecontents  had  fo  much  increafed  frtice  the  firft 
debarkation  of  the  Ruffians,  that  they  inverted  Napoli  de  Romania,  Corinth, 
and  the  caftle  of  Patras,  with  feveral  other  places  of  lefs  note.  But  whilft 
they  were  employed  in  thefe  enterpnzes,  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
compofed  chiefly  of  Albanians  and  Epirotes,  entered  the  Morea,  commanded 
by  Serafkier,  Baffia  of  Bofnia.  This  Turkifh  general  recovered  all  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  peninfula,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  in  it ;  and  all  the  Greeks 
that  were  found  in  arms,  or  out  of  their  villages,  were  inftantly  put  to  death. 
The  Ruffians  were  now  driven  back  to  their  fhips  •,  but  about  the  fame  time, 
another  Ruffian  fquadron,  commanded  by  admiral  Elphinftone,  arrived  from 
England  to  reinforce  count  Orlow’s  armament.  T.  he  Turkifh  fleet  alfo 
appeared,  and  an  obrtinate  engagement  was  fought  in  the  channel  of  Scio, 
which  divides  that  ifland  from  Natolia,  or  the  Leffer^Afia.  The  Turkifh 
fleet  was  confiderably  fuperior  in  force,  confiding  of  fifteen  fhips  of  the 
line,  from  fixty  to  ninety  guns,  befides  a  number  of  chebeques  and  galhes, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  thirty  fail ;  the  Ruffians  had  only  ten  fhips 
of  the  line,  and  five  frigates.  Some  of  the  fhips  engaged  with  great  refolu- 
tion,  while  others  on  both  Tides  found  various  caufes  for  not  approaching  fuf- 
ficiently  near.  But  Spiritof,  a  Ruffian  admiral,  encountered  the  captain  pacha, 
in  the  Sultana,  of  ninety  guns,  yard  arm  and  yard-arm  ;  they  fought  with 
the  greateft  fury,  and  at  length  run  fo  clofe,  that  they  locked  themielves  to¬ 
gether  with  grappling-irons  and  other  tackling.  In  this  fituation,.  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  by  throwing  hand-granades  from  the  tops,  fet  the  i  urkifh  fliip  on  fire, 
and  as  they  could  not  now  be  difentangled,  both  fnips  were  in  a  little  time 
equally  in  flames.  Thus  dreadfully  circumflanced,  without  a  poffibility  of 
fuccour,  they  both  at  length  blew  up  with  a  moft  terrible  explofion.  The 
commanders  and  principal  officers  on  both  Tides  were  moftly  faved ;  but  the 
crews  were  almoft  totally  loft.  The  dreadful  fate  of  thefe  fhips,  as  well  as 
the  danger  to  thofe  that  were  near  them,  produced  a  kind  of  paufe  on  both 
Tides ;  after  which  the  aftion  was  renewed,  and  continued  till  night  without 
any  material  advantage  on  either  fide.  When  it  became  dark,  the  i  urkifh 
fleet  cut  their  cables,  and  run  into  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Natolia  :  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  furrounded  them  thus  clofely  pent  up,  and  in  the  night  fome  fire- fhips 
were  fuccefsfully  conveyed  among  the  Turkifh  fleet,  by  the  intrepid  beha¬ 
viour  of  lieutenant  Dugdale,  an  Englifhman  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  who, 
though  abandoned  by  his  crew,  himfelf  direfted  the  operations  of  the 
fire-ffiips.  The  fire  took  place  fo  effedually,  that  in  five  hours  the  whole 
fleet,  except  one  man  of  war  and  a  few  gallies  that  were  towed  off  by 
the  Ruffians,  was  totally  deftroyed  ;  after  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  and 
bombarbed  and  cannonaded  the  town,  and  a  caftle  that  prote&ed  -it,  with 
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fuch  fuccefs,  that  a  (hot  having  blown  up  the  powder  magazine  in  the  latter, 
both  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbilh.  Thus  was  there  fcarcely  a  veftige 
left  at  nine  o’clock,  of  a  town,  acaftle,  and  a  fine  fleet,  which  had  been  all 
in  exittence  at  one  the  fame  morning. 

Some  of  the  principal  military  tranfa&ions  by  land,  in  the  war  between 
Ruffia  and  Turkey,  having  been  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  for- 
mer  empire  we  (hall  here  only  add,  that  after  a  molt  unfortunate  war  on  the 
fide  of  the  Turks,  peace  was  at  length  concluded  between  them  and  the 
Ruffians,  on  the  21ft  of  July,  1774,  a  few  months  after  the  acceffion  of 
Achmet  IV.  The  emperor,  Multapha  III.  left  a  fon,  then  only  in  his 
i  3th  year  ;  but  as  he  was  too  young  to  manage  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  then  critical  fituation  of  the  1  urkilh  aifairs,  Multapha  appointed  his 
brother,  the  late  emperor,  to  fucceed  him  in  the  throne  t  and  to  this  prince, 
under  the  ftrongell  terms  of  recommendation,  he  confided  the  care  of  his 

infant  fon.  „ 

The  perfeverance  of  the  Turks,  fupplied  by  their  numerous  Afiatic 
armies,  and  their  implicit  fubmiffion  to  their  officers,  rather  than  any  ex- 
cellency  in  military  difcipline  or  courage  in  war,  have  been  the  great 
fprings  of  thofe  fuccefl'es  which  have  rendered  their  empire  fo  formidable. 
The  extenfion,  as  well  as  duration  of  their  empire,  may  indeed  be  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  the  military  infcitution  ol  the  Janizaries,  a  corps  origi¬ 
nally  compofed  of  children  of  fuch  Chrifiian  parents  as  could  not  pay  their 
taxes.  Thefe  being  collected  together,  were  formed  to  the  exercife  of 
arms  under  the  eyes  of  their  officers  in  the  feraglio.  1  hey  were  generally 
in  number  about  40,000 ;  and  fo  excellent  was  their  diicipline,  that  they 
were  deemed  to  be  invincible :  and  they  ftill  continue  the  flower  of  the 
Turkilh  armies  ;  but  the  Ottoman  power  is  in  a  declining  ltate.  The  po¬ 
litical  Hate  of  Europe,  and  the  jealoufies  that  fubfilt  among  its  princes,  is 
now  the  lureft  balls  of  this  empire,  and  the  principal  realon  why  the  fineft 
provinces  in  the  world  are  fuffered  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  poffeffion  of 
thefe  haughty  infidels. 

Notwithstanding  the  peace  which  was  eftablifhed  in  I774>  between  Ruffia 
and  the  Forte,  various  tources  of  difeord  having  been  left  open,  very  little 
tranquillity  could  fubfift  between  them.  For  an  account  of  thele  we  refer 
our  readers  to  our  hifiorical  narrative  of  the  former  empire.  Fowards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1786,  the  Turks  feem  to  have  adopted  a  regular  fyf- 
tem  of  indirect  hoftility  againft  Ruffia,  who  was^  continually  making  luch 
encroachments,  as  made  the  Turks  refolve  to  tempt  again  the  fortune  of  war. 
Scarce  had  the  emprefs  returned  from  the  fplendid  journey  which  Ihe  made 
to  Cherfon,  before  a  declaration  of  Turkilh  holtiiities  was  announced  at 
Feterlburg.  What  part  the  emperor  of  Germany  would  take  in  this  war 
was  not  at  firft  known.  The  capricioufnefs  of  his  character  kept  the  fpirit 
of  curiofity  in  fufpence  for  fome  little  time,  but  he  foon  declared  himielf 
determined  to  fupport  all  the  claims  which  Ruffia  had  upon  the  Forte. 

Inflead  of  being  dilhrartened  at  the  formidablcnels  of  the  confederacy 
that  bad  broken  out  againft  them,  the  Turks  applied  themfelves  with 
redoubled  ardour  to  prepare  for  refiftance.  But  an  event  that  leems  greatly 
to  have  contributed  to  the  bad  fuccefs,  experienced  by  the  crefcent  in  the 
year  1789,  was  the  death  of  Achmet  the  Fourth,  grand  fignior,  on  the  7th 
of  April. 

This  prince,  if  we  make  fuitable  allowances  for  the  difadvantages  under 
which  he  laboured,  as  a  defpotic  monarch,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  country, 
may  be  allowed  to  polfefs  fome  claim  to  toleration.  He  filled  the  throne  ot 
Conftantinople  without  reflecting  difgrace  upon  human  nature.  His  temper 
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appears  to  have  been  mild  and  humane.  He  not  only  permitted  Selim  his 
nephew,  fon  of  the  late  emperor,  to  live,  but  even  publicly  acknowledged  him 
for  his  fucceffor.  His  reign  was  not  ftained  with  fo  many  arbitrary  mmders, 
as  thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  nor  did  be  think  it  ail  neceffary  that  a  difgraced 
minifter  Ihould  part  at  once  with  his  office  and  his  life.  He  fuffered  his 
countrymen  to  improve  by  the  arts  and  military  difcipline  of  Europe.  Yffour, 
his  prime  minifter,  during  the  three  laft  years  of  his  life,  though  by  no 
means  confidently  great,  muft  be  allowed  to  aeferve  our  applaufe-;  and  will 
be  better  known  to  pofterity  as  the  patron  of  the  Turkiffi  tranflation  of  the 
Encyclopedic,  than  as  the  vi&orious  and  skilful  rival  of  the  Auftrian  arms 
in  the  Bannat  of  Tranfylvania. 

Achmet  died  at  the  unenterprifing  age  of  fixty  four,  and  Selim  the  Third 
fucceeded  at  twenty-eight.  In  the  vigour  of  youth  he  thought  it  necefl'ary 
to  diftinguilh  himfelfby  fomething  extraordinary,  and  at  firft  propofed  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  He  was  eafily,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  effeminate  education,  diffuaded  from  this  rafh  and  ridiculous  projedt. 
But  he  conceived  that  at  leaft  it  became  him  to  difcountenance  the  miniiters 
of  his  predeceffor,  to  confound  their  plans,  and  reverfe  all  their  proceedings. 
Thefe  minifters  had  acquired  in  fome  degree  the  confidence  of  thofe  who 
afted  under  their  command;  and  it  appeared  in  the  fequel  that  the  fantaftic 
fplendour  of  a  new  and  juvenile  fovereign,  could  not  compenfate  for  the  ca¬ 
pricious  and  arbitrary  changes  with  which  his  acceffion  was  accompanied. 

In  the  year  1788,  Choczim  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  jRuffia,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  and  Ockzacow  was  taken  by  ftorm  ; 
on  the  12th  of  September,  1789,  the  Auftrian  forces  fat  down  before  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  with  that  good  fortune  which  feemed  almoft  conftantly  to  attend 
their  prefeut  commander  marfhal  Laudohn.  The  place,  together  with  its 
numerous  garrifon,  furrendered,  after  a  vigorous  rchftance,  on'  the  8th  of 
October.  The  reft  of  the  campaign  was  little  elfe  than  a  fucceffion  of  the 
moft  important  fucceffes  ;  and  a  circumftance  that  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  this,  was  the  fyftem  adopted  by  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  of  fuffering 
the  Turkifh  troops  to  march  out  of  the  feveral  places  they  garrifoned  without 
moleftation.  Buchareft,  the  capital  of  Walachia,  fell  without  oppofition  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  prince  Cobourg  ;  while  Akerman  on  the  Black  Sea  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  Ruffians ;  and  Bender  furrendered  to  prince  Potemkin,  not 
without  fufpicion  of  finifter  practices,  on  the  15th  of  November.  One  only 
check  prefented  itfelf  to  the  allied  arms.  The  garrifon  of  Orfova  difplayed 
the  moft  inflexible  conftancy,  and  marlhal  Laudohn  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  this  place  in  the  middle  of  December,  after  having  fat  down  before 
it  for  a  period  of  fix  weeks.  In  a  fliort  time  after  the  liege  was  renewed,  and 
Orfova  was  reduced  the  16th  of  April,  1790. 

After  the  reduction  of  Orfova,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  languor  on  the 
part  of  Auftria;  in  the  month  of  June,  a  conference  was  agreed  upon  at 
Reichenbach,  at  which  the  minifters  of  Pruflia,  Auftria,  England,  and  the 
United  Provinces  affifted,  and  at  which  alfo  an  envoy  from  Poland  was  oc- 
cafionally  prefent.  After  a  negociation  which  continued  till  the  1 7th  of 
Auguft,  it  was  agreed  that  a  peace  Ihould  be  concluded  between  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  that  the  bafis  of  this  treaty  fhould  be  a 
general  furrender  of  all  the  conquefts  made  by  the  former,  retaining  only 
Choczim  as  a  fecurity  till  the  Porte  Ihould  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  when  it  was  alfo  to  be  reftored.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kingofPruf- 
iia  gave  up  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  even  promifed  his  affiftance  in  reducing 
them  to  the  Auftrian  dominions. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  was  lefs  fuccefsful  in  his  mediation  with  Ruffia.  Ca¬ 
therine 
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Uterine  had  not,  like  Leopold,  an  imperial  crown  at  ftake,  which,  unfubftan- 
tial  as  it  is,  has  always  its  charms  with  thofe  who  are  educated  in  the  habitual 
adoration  of  rank  and  dignities.  Her  conquefts  alfo,  on  the  fide  of  Turkey, 
were  too  important  to  be  eafily  relinquilhed  ;  and  file  confidered  her  dignity 
attacked  by  the  infolent  ftyle  of  Pruffian  mediation.  The  fubftance  of  her 
anfwer  to  the  Pruffian  memorial  was  therefore.  “  That  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia  would  make  peace  and  war  with  whom  (he  pleafed,  without  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  foreign  power.” 

The  campaign  of  1791  opened,  on  the  part  of  Ruffia,  with  the  taking  of 
Maczin,  on  the  4th  of  April,  by  prince  Gallitzin  ;  and  in  a  fubfequent  vi&ory 
on  the  1 2th,  by  the  fame  general,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brailow,  the 
Turks  loll  not  lefs  than  4000  men,  and  upwards  of  100  officers,  befides  many 
pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  14th  the  Ruffian  arms  experienced  a  check,  by 
which  they  loft  about  700  men,  and  were  obliged  to  relinquilh  the  intention 
of  befieging  Brailow.  After  reinforcing  this  place,  the  vizir  proceeded  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  near  Siliftria  ;  and  by  means  of  a  bridge,  which  he 
threw  acrofs  the  river,  his  advanced  polls  were  enabled  to  make  incurfions 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  ability  of  the  vizir,  and  the  valour  of  the  Turks 
were  however  exerted  in  vain  againft  the  difeipline  and  experience  of  Euro¬ 
pean  armies.  In  the  month  of  June,  15,000  Turks  were  defeated  by  a  party 
of  cavalry  under  general  Kutufow.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  fortrefs  of  Anape 
was  taken  by  general  Gudowitfcb,  and  the  garrifon,  to  the  amount  of  6000 
men,  made  prifoners.  This  event  was/ollowed  on  the  9th  of  the  fame  month 
by  a  fignal  victory  which  prince  Repnin  obtained  near  Maczin  over  a  body 
of  70,000,  the  flower  of  the  Turkifh  army.  The  Ottomans  left  upwards  of 
4000  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  loft  their  entire  camp  equipage,  col- 
ours,  and  30  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Ruffians  are  faid  to  have  loft  only  150 
men  killed,  and  between  2  and  300  wounded. 

While  the  war.  was  thus  vigoroufly  carried  on,  the  mediating  powers  were 
not  inactive.  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia,  in  particular,  declared  themfelve9 
determined  to  fupport  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  force  the  emprefs  to 
peace  upon  the  baits  of  a  flatus  quo.  Of  the  interference  of  Britain  in  this 
difpute,  we  have  treated  more  largely  in  another  place.  To  the  firft  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Englilh  minifters,  the  emprefs  anfwered  in  nearly  the  fame  terms 
in  which  Ihe  had  before  replied  to  the  memorial  of  Pruffia. — “  That  the  Bri- 
tifh  court  would  not  be  permitted  to  didlate  the  terms  of  peace.”  in  the 
courfe  of  the  negociation,  however,  her  demands  became  more  moderate  j 
and  as  the  northern  powers,  and  particularly  Denmark,  began  to  exert  them- 
felves  for  the  prevention  of  hoftilities,  Ihe  confined  her  views  to  the  poffelfi.on 
of  Oczakow,  with  the  diftrift  extending  from  the  Bog  to  the  Niefter,  and 
even  then  providing  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  latter  river.  The  negocia¬ 
tion  was  protracted  to  the  nth  of  Auguft,  when  at  length  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Czarina  and  the  Porte,  nearly  upon  thefe  terms.; — terms 
which,  confidering  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  war,  cannot  be  accounted  very  dif¬ 
ad  van  tageous  to  the  Porte,  who  have  loft  a  fortrefs  more  ufeful  for  the  purpofe 
of  annoying  Ruffia,  than  for  defending  their  own  territories  ;  but  certainly 
of  conliderable  importar.ee  to  Ruffia,  which,  by  this  ceffion  has  fecured  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  Crime?.  Peace  was  probably  more  delirable  to 
Ruffia  at  this  period  as  the  Poles  bad  taken  an  opportunity  of  emancipating 
themfelves  from  the  ignominious  yoke  which  Ruffia  had  impofed  upon  them. 

It  is  computed  that  in  the  laft  war  Turkey  loft  200, cco  foldiers ;  Ruffia 
100,000  ;  the  Aullrians,  who  fell  in  battle,  or  in  the  unhealthy  marlhes,  are 
fuppofed  to  exceed  130,000. 
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Selim  III.  grand  fignior,  born  in  1761  ;  facceeded  to  the  throne  of  Tur¬ 
key  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  late  fultan,  April  6,  1789. 

No  event  of  any  confequence  has  lince  happened  in  the  Turkiftr  empire  till 
the  year  1 798  when  the  French  among  other  mad  and  ambitious  projcdls  add¬ 
ed  to  the  number  the  plan  of  invading  Egypt.  This  unprovoked  infult  roufed 
the  Turkifh  government  from  the  indifference  and  unconcern  with  which  they 
had  regarded  the  contell  of  the  European  powers,  and  they  determined  to 
make  vigorous  preparations  for  repelling  this  attack..  A  proclamation  of  war 
was  iffued  Aug.  18  with  the  ufual  folemnities.  The  ftandard  of  Mahomet 
washoifted,  and  the  declaration  of  war  difpatched  on  the  fame  day  by  couriers 
through  the  whole  empire.  It  called  upon  all  Muffulmen,in  the  name  of  the 
moft  high  and  of  the  prophet,  to  affemble  and  range  themfelves  under  the 
banners  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  order  to  fupport  and  vindicate  its  juft 
caufc.  Orders  were  even  iffued  for  forming  immenfe  magazines  to  obviate 
any  embarraffment  which  might  arife  from  want  of  proviftons ;  in  fhort  war¬ 
like  preparations  are  carried  on  upon  all  frdes  with  vigour  and  activity.  The 
French  minifler  likewife  together  with  his  legation  was  fent  to  the  Caftle  or 
thefeven  Towers,  and  feveral  merchant  fhipsin  the  harbour  of  Conftantinople 
were  taken  pcffelhon  of. 

The  grand  Signior  partook  of  the  joy  which  the  memorable  vidlory  of  ad¬ 
miral  Nelfon  occafioned  through  all  Europe.  Immediately  upon  receiving 
the  news,  he  dirc&ed  a  fuperb  diamond,  taken  from  one  of  the  imperial  tur¬ 
bans  to  be  fent  to  the  gallant  admiral,  together  with  a  piece  of  fable  fur  of 
the  frneft  quality.  Hediredled  alfo  a  purfe  of  2000  fequins  to  be  drftributed 
among  the  Britifh  feamen  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles 

Length  4000 
Breadth  2400 


} 


between 


Degrees 

50  and  150  Eaft  long. 
30  and  72  North  lat. 


TT  would  be  deceiving  the  reader  to  defire  him  to  depend 
Boundaries.]  |  Upon  the  accounts  given  us  by  geographers  of  the  ex¬ 
tent,  limits,  and  fituation  of  tliefe  vaft  regions.  Even  the  emprefs  of  Ruftia 
and  her  mimftry  were  ignorant  of  her  precife  limits  with  the  Chinefe,  the 
Ptrfians, and  other  nations.  Tartary,  taken  in  its  fulleft  extent,  is  bounded 
Ly  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  North,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  Eaft,  by 
China,  India,  Pcrfia,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  Mufcovy  on 


the  Weft. 

Grand  diviftons. 

North- call  divifion 
Soutli-eaft  divifion 


Subdivifrons. 
f  Kamtfchatka  Tartars 
£  jakutikoi  Tartars 
f  Bratfki 

J  Thibet  and  Mogul 
Tartars  — 


1 


Chief  towns. 

H  Kamtfchatka 
Takutikoi 
Bratiki 
Thibet 
Poion 
Kudak 


Sq.  M. 


985,380 

Grand 
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Grand  divifions. 
North-weft  divifion 

South-weft  divifion 
Middle  divifion 


Subdivifions. 

’  Samoieda 
Oftiack 

Circaffian  and  Aftra- 
"  can  Tartary 
"  Siberia 

•  Kalmuc  Tartary 
.UfbeckTartary 


Chief  towns. 
”1  ^Mangafie 
J  Clvortfkoi 
l  cTerki 
5 1 A  ftracan 
"  Tobol  ik 


^  ^Samarcand 


Bocharia 


S<j.  M. 


8  jo, coo 
339.84° 


Kamtfchatka  is  a  great  peninfula,  which  extends  from  North  to  South 
about  feven  degrees  thirty  minutes.  It  is  divided  into  four  diftri&s,  Bol- 
cherelk,  Tigillkaia  Krepoft,  Verchnei  or  Upper  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog,  and 
Niffinei  or  Lower  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  are  Caucafus  in  Circaflia,  and 
the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Ararat,  fo  contiguous  to  it,  that  they  appear 
like  a  continuation  of  the  fame  mountains,  which  crofs  all  Afia  from  Mon- 
galia  to  the  Indies  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Stolp,  in  the  North. 

Seas.]  Thefe  are  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  runs  a  courfe  of 
two  thoufand  miles  ;  the  Obey,  which  divides  Afia  from  Europe  ;  the  Tabol, 
Irtis,  Genefa  or  Jenfka  ;  the  Burrumpooter ,  the  Lena,  and  the  Argun, 
which  divides  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefe  empires. 

Air,  climate,  soil-  and  produce.]  The  air  of  this  country  is  very 
different,  by  reafon  of  its  vaft  extent  from  north  to  fouth  ;  the  northern  parts 
reaching  beyond  the  arCtic  polar  circle,  and  the  fouthern  being  in  the  fame 
latitude  with  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Turkey. 

Nova  Zembla  and  Ruffian  Lapland  are  moft  uncomfortable  regions  ;  the 
earth,  which  is  covered  with  fnow  nine  months  in  the  year,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  barren,  and  every  where  incumbered  with  unwholefome  marffies, 
uninhabited  mountains,  and  impenetrable  thicknefs.  The  climate  of  Si¬ 
beria  is  cold,  but  the  air  pure  and  wholefome  ;  and  Mr.  Took  obferves,  that 
its  inhabitants  in  all  probability  would  live  to  an  extreme  old  age  if 
they  were  not  fo  much  addiCted  to  an  immoderate  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Siberia  produces  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  almoft  to  the  6oth  degree  of  northern 
latitude.  Cabbages,  radiffies,  turnips,  and  cucumbers,  thrive  here  tolerably 
well  ;  but  fcarcely  any  other  greens.  All  experiments  to  bring  fruit-trees 
to  bear  have  hitherto  been  in  vain  :  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  ia- 
duftry  and  patience  may  at  length  overcome  the  rudenefs  of  the  climate. 
Currants  and  ftrawberries  of  feveral  forts  are  faid  to  grow  here  in  as  great 
perfection  as  in  the  Engliffi  gardens.  Herbs,  as  well  medicinal  as  common, 
together  with  various  edible  Toots,  are  found  very  generally  here  :  but  there 
are  no  bees  in  all  Siberia.  Aftracan  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Tartary,  are 
extremely  fertile,  owing  more  to  nature  than  induftry.  The  parts  that  are 
cultivated  produce  excellent  fruits  of  almoft  all  the  kinds  known  in  Europe, 
efpecially  grapes,  which  are  reckoned  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world. 
The  fummers  are  very  dry  ;  and  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of 
OCtober,  the  air  is  peitered,  and  the  foil  fometimes  ruined,  by  incredible 
quantities  of  locufts.  Mr.  Bel!,  who  travelled  with  the  Ruffian  ambafiador 
to  China,  repvefents  fome  parts  of  Tartary  as  defirable  and  fertile  countries, 
the  grafs  growing  fpontaneoufiy  to  an  amazing  height.  The  country  of 
Thibet  is  the  higheft  in  Afia,  and  is  a  part  of  that  elevated  trad  which  gives 
rife  to  the  rivers  of  India  and  China,  and  thofe  of  Siberia,  and  other  parts 
of  Tartary. 
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Metals  ann  minerals.]  It  isfaid  that  Siberia  contains  mines  of  gold* 
filver,  copper,  iron,  jafper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  loadftones  ;  a  fort  of  large  teeth 
found  here.,  creates  home  difpute  among  the  naturalifts,  whether  they  belong 
to  elephants,  ortfre  amarine  produ&ion  :  their  appearance  is  certainly  whim- 
fical  and  curious,  when  polifhed  with  art  and  flail.  It  is  now  apprehended 
that  they  are  real,  and  mud  have  been  brought  there  by  the  waters  of  a 
deluge,  being  found  feperate  as  if  they  had  been  fcattered  by  the  waves, 
covered  with  a  ftratnm  of  mud,  and  commonly  intermixed  with  the  remains 
of  marine  plants  and  fimilar  fubftances ;  which  prove  that  thefe  regions  of 
Siberia  were  onte  overwhelmed  with  the  fea. 

Animals.]  Thefe  are  camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves,  and  all  the  other 
land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  common  in  the  northern  parts  ofEurope. 
Their  horfes  are  of  a  good  fize  for  the  faddle,  and  very  hardy  ;  as  they  run 
wild  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  they  are  generally  headllrong.  Near 
Aftracan  there  is  a  bird  called  by  the  Ruffians  baba,  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
fomething  larger  than  a  fwan  ;  he  has  a  broad  bill,  under  which  hangs  a  bag 
that  may  contain  a  quarter  more  :  he  wades  near  the  edge  of  a  river,  and  on 
feeing  a  (hoalor  fry  of  fmall  fifhes,fpreads  bis  wings  and  drives  them  to  a  flial- 
low,  where  he  gobbels  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  into  his  bag,and  then  going 
afnore,  eats  them,  or  carries  them  to  the  young.  Some  travellers  take  this 
bird  to  be  the  pelican. 

The  forefts  of  Siberia  are  well  flocked  with  a  variety  of  animals,  fome 
of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  Thefe  fupply  tne  inhabit 
tarits  with  food  and  clothes:  and  at  the  fame  time  furnifhthem  with  commo¬ 
dities  for  an  advantageous  trade.  Siberia  may  be  confidered  as  the  native 
country  of  black  foxes,  fables,  and  ermines,  the  fkins  of  which  are  here  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Horfes  and  cattle  are  in  gieat 
plenty,  and  fold  at  low  prices.  The  bos  grunniens  of  Linnaeus,  or  grunting 
ox,  which  inhabits  Tavtary  and  Thibet,  hatha  tail  of  uncommon  beauty, full 
and  flowing,  of  a  glofly  and  iilky  texture.  Thefe  taus  aie  a  confideraole  ar¬ 
ticle  of  exportation  from  Thibet.  The  Indians,  fallen  fmall  bundles  of  the 
hair  to  a  handle  which  they  tile  for  fly  flaps;  the  Chinefe  dye  tufts  of  it  with 
a  beautiful  fcarltt,  to  decorate  their  caps,  and  the  Turks  employ  it  as  orna¬ 
ments  to  their  flandards,  and  by  fome  erroneoufly  called  horfetails. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,!  We  can  form  no  prooable 
customs,  and  diversi ons.  X  §ue^s  as  to  the  number  of 

inhabitants  in  Tartary  ;  but  from  many  circumftances  we  mud  conclude,  that 
they  aie  far  from  being  proportioned  to  the  extent  ol  their  country.  i  hey 
art  in  general  itror.g  made,  llout  men  ;  their  faces  broad,  their  nofes  flattifb, 
their  eyes  fmall  and  black,  but  very  quick  ;  their  beards  are  fcarcely  vihble, 
as  they  continually  thin  them  by  pulling  up  the  hairs  by  the  roots,  1  he  beauty 
of  the  Circaffian  women  is  a  kind  of  ftaple  commodity  in  that  country  ;  for 
parents  there  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  their  daughters  to  recruit  the  icraglios 
of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  and  Perfia.  They  are  parebafed  when  young,  by 
merchants, and  taught  fuch  accomplilhments  as  fuit  their  capacities, to  render 
them  more  valuable  againlt  the  day  of  fale.  The  i  artars  are  in  general  a 
wandering  fort  of  people  :  in  their  peregrinations  they  fet  out  in  the  fpvmg, 
their  number  in  one  body  being  frequently  10,000,  preceded  by  their  flocks 
and  herds.  When  they  come  to  an  inviting  fpot,  they  live  upon  it  till  all  its 
grafs  and  verdure  is  eaten  up.  They  have  little  money,  except  what  they  get 
from  their  neighbours  the  Ruffians,  Perfians,  or  lurks,  in  exchange  for  cat¬ 
tle  ;  with  this  they  purchafe  cloth,  filks,  Huffs,  and  other  apparel  for  their 
women.  They  have  few  mechanics,  except  thofe  who  make  arms.  They 
avoid  all  labour  as  the  greateft  flavery  ;  their  only  employment  is  tending 
their  flocks,  bunting,  and  managing  their  horfes..  If  they  are  angry  with. 
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»  pcrfon,  they  wifh  he  may  live  in  one  fixed  place,  and  work  like  a  Ruf¬ 
fian.  Among  thcmfelves  they  are  very  hofpitable,  and  wonderfully  fo  to  the 
ftrangers  and  travellers  who  confidentially  put  themfelves  under  their  pro- 
teftion.  They  are  naturally  of  an  eafy,  cheerful  temper,  always  difpofed  to 
laughter,  and  feldom  depreffed  by  care  or  melancholy.  There  is  a  llrong  re- 
femblance  between  the  northern  and  independent  Tartars,  and  fome  nations 
of  Canada  in  North  America:  particularly  when  any  of  their  people  are 
infirm  through  great  age,  or  feized  with  didempers  reckoned  incurable,  they 
make  a  fmali  hut  for  the  patient  near  fome  river,  in  which  they  leave  him 
with  fonie  provifions,  and  feldom  or  never  return  to  vifit  him.  On  ftich  oc- 
cafions,  they  fay  they  do  their  parents  a  great  office,  in  fending  them  to 
»  better  world.  Notwithstanding  this  behaviour,  many  nations  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth,  are  tradlablj,  humane,  and  are  fufceptible 
of  pious  and  virtuous  fentiments.  Their  affeftion  for  their  fathers,  and  their 
fubmiffion  to  their  authority,  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and  this  noble  quality  of 
filial  Love  has  diftiuguilhed  them  in  all  ages.  Hiltory  tells  us,  that  D-arius 
king  of  Perfia,  having  invaded  them  with  all  the  forces  of  his  empire,  and 
the  Scythians  retiring  by  little  and  little,  Darius  fent  an  ambaffador  to  de¬ 
mand  where  it  was  they  propofed  to  conclude  their  retreat,  and  when  they 
intended  to  begin  fighting.  They  returned  for  an  anfvver,  with  a  fpirit  fo 
peculiar  to  that  people,  “  That  they  had  no  cities  nor" cultivated  fields,  for 
the  defence  of  which  they  fhould  give  him  battle  :  but  when  once  he  was  come 
.to  the  place  of  their  father’s  monuments,  he  ffiould  then  underhand  in  what 
manner  the  Scythians  ufed  to  fight.” 

The  Tartars  are  inured  to  horfemanfhip  from  their  infancy  ;  they  l'el- 
dom  appear  on  foot.  They  are  dexterous  in  (hooting  at  a  mark,  infornuch 
that  a  Tartar,  while  at  full  gallop,  will  fplit  a  pole  with  an  arrow,  though 
at  a  confiderable  didance.  The  drefs  of  the  men  is  very  Ample  and  fit  for 
a&ion  ;  it  generally  confifts  of  a  fhort  jacket  with  narrow  fieeves  made  of 
deer’s  (kin,  having  the  fur  outward  ;  trowfers  and  hofe  of-the  fame  kind  of 
(kin,  both  of  one  piece  and  light  to  the  limbs.  The  Tartars  live  in  huts  half 
funk  under  ground  ;  they  hare  a  fire  in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  in  the  top 
to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and  benches  round  the  fire  to  fit  or  lie  upon.  This 
feems  to  be  the  common  method  of  living  among  all  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  from  Lapland  eadward,  to  the  Japanefe  Ocean,  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
ern  provinces,  during  the  winter,  every  family  burrows  itfelf  as  it  were  under 
ground ;  and  we  are  told,  that  fafociable  are  they  in  their  difpoficions,  that 
they  make  fubterraneous  communications  with  each  other,  fo  that  they 
may  oe  faid  to  live  in  an  invifible  city.  The  Tartars  are  immoderately 
fond  of  horfe  flefli,  efpecially  if  it  be  young,  and  a  little  tainted,  which  makes 
their  cabbins  extremely  naufeous.  Though  horfe  flefli  be  preferred  raw  by 
fome  northern  tribes,  the  general  way  of  eating  it  is  after  it  has  been  Imcked 
and  dried.  The  Tartars  purchafe  their  wives  with  cattle.  Ir.  their  marriages 
they  axe  not  very  delicate.  Little  or  no  difference  is  made  between  the 
child  of  a  concubine  or  (lave,  and  that  of  the  wife  ;  but  among  the  heads  of 
tribes  the  wife’s  fon  is  always  preferred  to  the  fucceffion.  After  a  wife 
is  turned  of  forty,  (he  is  employed  in  menial  duties  as  another  fervant,  and  as 
fuch  mud  attend  the  young  wives  who  fucceed  to  their  places,  nor  is  it  un¬ 
common,  in  fome  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes,  for  a  father  to  marry  his  own 
daughter. 

The  defcendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  are  dill  mod  of  them  ido¬ 
laters.  .  They  confid  of  many  nations,  entirely  different  from  each  other 
in  their  manner  of  living,  religion,  language,  and  countenances.  But  in 
this  they  agree,  that  noue  of  them  follow  agriculture,  which  is  carried  on 
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by  fome  Tartars,  and  fuch  as  are  converted  to  Chriftianity.  A  few  of  them 
breed  cattle,  and  others  follow  hunting.  The  population  of  Siberia  has  been 
much  increafed  fince  it  became  a  Ruffian  province  ;  for  the  Ruffians  have 
founded  therein  a  number  of  towns,  fortreffes,  and  villages-  Notwithftanding 
which,  it  prefents  but  a  void  and  defert  view  :  fince,  by  its  extent,  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  feveral  millions  more  than  it  at  prefent  contains.  For  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  other  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  we  refer  to 
pur  account  of  that  country. 

Religion. 3  The  religion  of  the  Tartars  fomewhat  refembles  their 
civil  government,  and  is  commonly  accommodated  to  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  for  it  partakes  of  the  Mahometan,  the  Gentoo,  the  Greek,  and 
even  the  popiffi  religions.  Some  of  them  are  the  groffeft  idolaters,  and 
worlhip  little  rude  images  dreffed  up  in  rags.  Each  has  his  own  deity,  with 
whom  they  make  very  free  when  matters  do  not  go  according  to  their  own 
mind.  But  the  religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  and 
Laffa,  a  large  traft  of  Tartary,  bordering  upon  China,  are  the  moil  re¬ 
markable,  and  the  molt  worthy  of  attention.  The  Thibetians  are  governed 
by  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Dalai  Lama,  who  is  not  only  fubmitted  to,  and 
adored  by  them,  but  is  alfo  the  great  objeft  of  adoration  for  the  various  tribes 
of  Heathen  Tartars,  who  roam  through  the  vail  tradt  of  continent  which 
ftretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  to  Corea  on  the  fea  of  Japan.  He 
is  not  only  the  fovereign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Deity  on  earth  ;  but 
as  fuperflition  is  ever  the  ftrongeft  where  it  is  moll  removed  from  its  objedt, 
the  more  remote  Tartars  abfolutely  regard  him  as  the  Deity  himfelf.  They 
believe  him  to  be  immortal,  and  endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Every  year  they  come  up  from  different  parts  to  worlhip  and  make  rich  offer¬ 
ings  at  his  Ihrine  ;  even  the  emperor  of  China,  who  is  a  manchou  Tartar, 
does  not  fail  in  acknowledgments  to  him,  in  his  religious  capacity,  though 
the  Lama  is  tributary  to  him  ;  and  actually  entertains  at  a  great  expence,  in 
the  palace  of  Peking,  an  infeiior  Lama  deputed  as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet. 
The  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  reputed  the  molt  orthodox  among  the  Thibe¬ 
tians  is,  that  when  the  Grand  Lama  feems  to  die,  either  of  old  age  or  infirmi¬ 
ty,  his  foul  in  fadt  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation,  to  lock  for  another  younger 
or  better,  and  it  is  dilcovered  again  in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  to¬ 
kens  known  only  to  the  Lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  appears. 
In  1774,  the  Grand  Lama  was  an  infant,  which  had  been  aifcovered  fome 
time  before  by  the  Taylhoo  Lama,  who  in  authority  and  fanftity  of  character, 
is  next  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and  during  his  minority  adfs  as  chief.  The  La¬ 
mas,  who  form  the  molt  numerous,  as  well  as  the  moll  powerful  body  in  the 
ftate,  have  the  prielthood  entirely  in  their  hands;  and  befides,  fill  up  many 
monadic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great  veneration  among  them.,  dhe  re- 
fidence  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  at  Patoli,  a  vaft  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the 
banks  of  Burrompooter,  about  feven  miles  from  Lahaffa.  T.he  Englifh  Eaft 
India  Company  made  a  treaty  with  the  Lama  inL  774.  The  religion  of  Thi¬ 
bet,  though  in  many  refpedfs  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Indian  Bramins,  yet  in 
others  it  has  a  great  affinity-  to  it.  The  Thibetians  have  a  great  veneration 
for  the  cow,  and  alfo  highly  refpedt  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  fource  of 
which  they  believe  to  be  in  heaven.  The  funiaffes,  or  Indian  pilgrims,  often 
vifit  Thibet  as  an  holy  place,  and  the  Lama  always  entertains  a  body  of  two 
or  three  hundred  in  his  pay.  Befides  his  religious  influence  and  authority,  the 
Grand  Lama  is  poffeffed  of  unlimited  power  throughout  his  dominions,  which 
;ire  very  extenfive,  and  border  on  Eengal. 
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Another  religion,  which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Tartars,  is  that  of 
Schamanifm.  The  profefiors  of  this  religious  fed!  believe  in  one  Supreme 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  They  believe  that  he  loves  his  creation,  and 
all  his  creatures  ;  that  he  knows  every  thing,  and  is  all  powerful ;  but  that 
he  pays  no  attention  to  the  particular  aftions  of  men,  being  too  great  for 
them  to  be  able  to  offend  him,  or  to  do  any  thing  that  can  be  meritorious  in 
his  fight.  But  they  alfo  maintain,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  divided  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  defliny  of  men,  among  a  great  number  of 
fubaltern  divinities,  under  his  command  and  controul,  but  who  neverthelefs 
generally  aft  according  to  their  own  fancies  :  and  therefore  mankind  cannot 
difpenfe  with  ufing  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  obtaining  their  favour. 
They  likewife  fuppofe,  that,  for  the  moft  part,  thefe  inferior  deities  abominate 
and  punifh  premeditated  villainy,  fraud,  and  cruelty.  They  are  all  firmly 
perfuaded  of  a  future  exiftence  ;  but  they  have  many  fuperftitious  notions 
and  practices.  Among  all  the  Schamanes,  women  are  confidered  as  beings 
valtly  inferior  to  men,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  created  only  for  their 
fenfual  pleafure,  to  people  the  world,  and  to  look  after  houfehold  affairs ; 
and  in  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  they  are  treated  with  much  feverity 
and  contempt. 

Learning. 3  The  reader  may  be  furprifed  to  find  this  article  among  a 
nation  of  Tartars  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  under  Zingis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane,  and  their  early  defeendants,  Aftracan  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  the  feats  of  learning  and  politenefs,  as  well  as  empire  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  Modern  luxury,  be  it  ever  fo  fplendid,  falls  fhort  of  that  of  thole 
princes ;  and  fome  remains  of  their  tafle  in  architecture  are  (till  extant,  but 
in  fpots  fo  defolate,  they  are  almoft  inaccefilble.  The  cultivation  of 
learning  was  the  firft  care  of  the  prince,  and  generally  alfo  committed  to  the 
care  of  his  own  relations  or  principal  grandees.  They  wrote  in  the  Perfian 
and  Arabic  tongues ;  and  their  hiftories,  many  of  which  are  ftiil  extant  in 
manufeript,  carry  with  them  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  authenticity. 

Curiosi  ties. J  Thefe  are  comprehended  in  the  remains  of  the  buildings, 
left  by  the  above  mentioned  great  conquerors  and  their  fucceffors.  Remains 
of  ditches  and  ramparts  are  frequently  met  with,  which  heretofore  either  fur- 
rounded  fmall  towns,  now  quite  demolifhed,  or  were  defigned  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  camps,  forts  or  caftles,  the  veftiges  of  which  are  often  to  be  dif- 
covered  upon  the  fpot,  as  well  as  other  places  of  decayed  importance.  Many 
of  them  are  in  tolerable  prefervation,  and  make  fome  figure  even  at  prefent. 
The  Slabode,  or  Tartarian  fuburb  of  Kafimor,  on  the  Oha,  feems  to  have 
been  the  relidence  of  fome  khan.  In  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  that  city  is 
a  round  and  elevated  tower,  called  in  their  language  M'tfqtiir ,  a  fort  of  tem¬ 
ple,  or  building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Here  are  alio  the  remains  of  the 
walls  of  a  palace  ;  and  in  one  of  the  mafarets  or  burial  places,  is  a  very  con. 
fiderable  maufoleum  :  all  which  edifices  are  built  of  hewn  fione  and  bricks. 
From  an  Arabic  infeription  we  learn,  that  the  khan  of  Schagali  was  buried 
there  in  the  q62d  year  of  the  hegira,  or  the  1520th  of  the  Chriftian  cera. 
Near  mount  Caucafus  are  ftiil  very  confiderable  remains  of  Madfchar,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  city  of  former  times.  In  the  environs  of  Aftracan  the  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  Aftracan  are  very  vilible  ;  and  therubbifh  and  ramparts  of  another  re- 
fpeftable  town  ftiil  exift  near  Tzaritzin,  on  the  left  fliore  of  the  Wolga.  A 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kama,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  above- 
mentioned  river,  are  many  fuperb  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  Bulgaria, 
confifting  of  towers,  mofques,  houfes,  and  fepulchres,  all  built  of  ftone  or 
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brick.  The  oldeft  epitaphs  have  been  there  more  than  eleven  centuries, 
and  the  moft  modern  at  lead  four  hundred  years.  Not  far  from  hence,  on 
the  Ticheremtfcham,  a  little  river  that  runs  into  the  Wolga,  are  found 
ruins  fomewhat  more  injured  by  the  depredations  of  time ;  they  are  thofe 
of  Boulymer,  an  ancient  and  very  confiderabk  city  or  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Tartars  have  erefted  upon  its  ruins  the  frnall  town  of  Bilyarisk.  In  the  for- 
trefs  of  Cafan  is  a  monument  cf  the  ancient  Tartarian  kingdom  of  that  name. 
Its  lofty  walls  are  fo  broad,  that  they  ferve  at  prefent  for  ramparts ;  the 
turrets  of  which,  as  well  as  the  old  palace  of  the  khan,  are  built  of  hewn 
Hone.  Afcending  the  river  Kafanha,  we  meet  with  epitaphs,  and  the  ftror.g 
ramparts  of  the  old  Kafan.  Near  the  Oufa  are  cemeteries  full  of  innumerable 
inferiptions,  and  feveral  fepulchral  vaults.  The  ramparts  of  Sibir,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Tart^ry,  are  ftill  feen  about  Tobolsk  upon  the  Irtifch. 
The  lofty  walls  of  Tontoura  appear  yet  in  the  Baraba,  a  little  gulf  in  the 
river  Om  ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oural  are  the  ditches  of  the  city  Sa- 
ratfehik.  Not  to  mention  a  great  number  of  other  cities  and  ruins  of  Sibe¬ 
ria  ;  and  efpecially  all  thofe  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  defert  of  Klrguis, 
which  abounds  in  the  relics  of  opulent  cities.  Some  gold  and  fiver  coins 
have  likewife  been  found,  with  feveral  manuferipts  neatly  written,  which 
have  been  carried  to  Feterfburg.  In  1720  there  were  found  in  Calmuc  Tar¬ 
tary  a  fubterraneous  houfe  of  flone,  fome  urns,  lamps,  and  car-rings,  aa 
equeftrian  ftatue,  an  oriental  prince  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  two  women 
feated  on  thrones,  and  a  roll  of  manuferipts,  which  was  fent  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  Academy  of  Inferiptions  at  Paris,  and  proved  to  be  the  language 
of  Thibet.  The  quantity  of  gold  ornaments  found  in  the  tombs  of  Si¬ 
beria,  and  of  elegant  workman  fhip,  as  bracelets,  collars  in  the  fhape  of 
ferpents,  vafes,  crowns,  rings,  buckles,  fabres,  figures  of  animals,  Tartar 
idols,  &c.  is  furprifing.  It  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  burial  places  were  made 
about  the  time  of  Zingbis  Khan,  and  that  the  fuperftition  prevailed  in  thofe 
parts,  of  departed  fouls  following  the  fame  kind  of  life  they  did  in  this  world, 
and  therefore  on  the  death  of  a  prince,  they  facrificed  his  favourite  wife,  &c. 
and  buried  with  him  his  arms  and  other  valuable  things. 

O 

Cities  and  towns.]  Of  thefe  we  know  little  but  the  names,  and  that 
they  are  in  general  no  better  than  fixed  hordes.  They  may  be  faid  to  be 
places  of  abode  rather  than  towns  or  cities,  for  we  do  not  find  that  they 
are  under  any  regular  government,  or  that  they  can  make  a  defence  againft 
an  enemy.  The  few  places,  however,  that  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
divifions  cf  this  country,  merit  notice.  Tobolsk  and  Aftracan  are  confider- 
able  cities,  the  firff  containing  15,000,  and  the  latter  70,000  inhabitants. 
Forts,  villages,  and  towns,  have  alfo  lately  been  erected  in  different  parts  of 
Siberia,  for  civilizing  the  inhabitants,  and  rendering  them  obedient  to  the 
Ruffian  government. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  This  head  makes  no  figure  in  the 
hi  (lory  of  Tartary,  their  chief  traffic  confiding  in  cattle,  fine  ox  tails,  skins, 
beavers,  rhubarb,  musk,  and  fifh.  The  Aftracans,  notwithftanding  their  in¬ 
terruptions  by  the  wild  Tartars,  carry  on  a  confiderable  traffic  into  Perfia,  to 
which  they  export  red  leather,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  fome  European 
manufa&ures.  The  Bucharians  alfo  are  a  very  commercial  people  t  their 
caravani  travel  through  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  traffic  with  Thibet,  China, 
India,  Perfia,  and  Ruffia.  Their  principal  marts  are  Tomsk  and  Orenburg. 
Gold  duff  is  often  found  in  the  fand  of  the  rivers  of  Bucharia. 

His,tor.y.]  Though  it  is  certain  that  Tartary,  formerly  known  by  the 
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name  of  Scythia,  peopled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  furnifhed  thole- 
amazing  numbers,  who,  under  various  names,  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire, 
yet  it  i3  now  but  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  thofe  fine  provinces,  where 
learning  and  the  arts  refided,  are  now  fcenes  of  horror  and  barbarity.  This 
ir.uft  have  been  owing  to  the  dreadful  maffacres  made  among  the  nations  by 
the  two  above  mentioned  conquerors  and  their  defcendants ;  for  nothing  is 
more  common  in  their  hiilories,  than  their  putting  to  the  fword  three  or  four 
hundred  tboufand  people  in  a  few  days. 

The  country  of  Ufbec  Tartary  was  once  the  feat  of  a  more  powerful  em¬ 
pire  than  that  of  Rome  or  Greece.  It  was  not  only  the  native  country,  but 
the  favourite  refidence  of  Zingis,  or  Jenghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  who  en¬ 
riched  it  with  the  fpoils  of  India  and  the  eaflern  world.  But  fo me  authors 
have  abfurdly  queflioned  the  veracity  of  the  hiftorians  of  thefe  great  con¬ 
querors,  though  it  be  better  eflabliflred  than  that  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
writers.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Tamerlane,  v/hofe  memory  has  been 
more  permanent  than  that  of  Zingis  Khan  :  his  defeat  of  the  Turkifii  empe¬ 
ror  Bsjazet,  hath  been  noticed  in  the  hiftory  of  that  nation,  and  great  were 
his  cotiquefts.  His  defeent  is  claimed  not  only  by  all  the  Khans  and  petty 
princes  of  Tartary,  but  by  the  emperor  of  Indoftan  himfelf.  The  capital  of 
this  country  is  Bokharia,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Buchana,  and  it  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  39  degrees  15  minutes,  and  1,3 
miles  difiant  from  the  once  famous  city  of  Samarcand,  the  birth-place  of  Ta¬ 
merlane  the  Great. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  common  compofe  innumerable 
tribes,  who  range  at  pleafure  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  in  the  old  pa¬ 
triarchal  manner.  Their  tribes  are  commanded  by  feparate  Khans  or  leaders, 
who,  upon  particular  emergencies,  ele£t  a  great  Khan,  who  claims  a  para¬ 
mount  power  over  Grangers  as  well  as  natives,  and  who  can  bring  into  the 
field  from  20  to  100,000  horfemen.  Their  chief  refidence  is  a  kind  of  mili¬ 
tary  ftation,  which  is  moved  and  fhifted  according  to  the  chance  of  war 
and  other  occafions. — When  the  vaft  dominions  of  Zingis  Khan  fell  to  pieces 
under  his  fucceffors  in  the  16th  century,  the  Mogul  and  Tartar  hordes  who 
had  formed  one  empire,  again  feparated,  and  have  fince  continued  diftindt. 
They  are  bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  Ruffian,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  the 
Perfian,  or  the  Turkifh  empires  ;  each  of  whom  are  pufhing  on  their  con¬ 
quers  in  this  extenfive,  and  in  fome  places  fertile  country.  The  Khans  pay 
a  tribute,  or  acknowledgment  of  their  dependency  upon  one  or  other  of  their 
powerful  neighbours,  who  treat  them  with  caution  and  lenity  ;  as  the  friend- 
Ihip  of  thefe  barbarians  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  powers  with  whom 
they  are  allied.  Some  tribes,  however,  afFecl  independency:  arid  when  uni¬ 
ted  they  form  a  powerful  body,  and  of  late  have  been  very  formidable  to  their 
neighbours,  particularly  the  Chinefe. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  war,  by  wafting  the  country,  is  very  ancient 
among  the  Tartars,  and  pradiifed  by  all  of  them  from  the  Danube  eaitward. 

I  his  circumftnnce  renders  them  a  dreadful  enemy  to  regular  troops,  who 
mull  thereby  be  deprived  of  all  fubfitlence  ;  while  the  Tartars,  having  al¬ 
ways  many  fpare  Uoifea  to  kill  and  eat,  are  at  no  lofs  for  provifians- 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  1450]  ,  f  20  and  42  north  latitude.  1 

Breadth  1260  j  e  V'een  £98  and  123  eaft  longitude. 3 


Sq.  Miles. 
1,105,000 


Chinese  Tartary. 


644,00c 


v  .  TT  is  bounded  by  Tartary  and  an  amazing  (lone-wall  of 

/OUNDA.,  ies.J  gve  Jjmjjred  leagues  in  length,  on  the  North;  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North  America,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the 
Chinefe  fea,  South  ;  and  by  Tonquin  and  the  Tartarian  countries  and 
mountains  of  Thibet  and  Raffia,  on  the  Weft. 

Divisions.J  The  great  divifion  of  this  empire,  according  to  the  authors 
of  the  Univerfal  Hillory,  and  the  abbe  Grofier,  in  his  general  defcription  of 
China,  is  into  fifteen  provinces  (exclufive  of  that  of  Lyautong,  which  is 
fituated  without  the  Great  Wall,  though  under  the  fame  dominion)  ;  each 
of  which  might,  for  their  largenefs,  fertility,  populoufnefs,  and  opulence,  pafs 
for  fo  many  diftindl  kingdoms.  We  give  the  following  account  of  the  divifion 
of  this  empire  from  the  bed  authority  ; 


Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pe-tcheli 

Pekin  1 

Kiang  nan 

Kiang  ning  fou 

Kiang- fi 

Nan  tchang  fou 

Fo-kien 

Fou-tcheou-fou  ! 

Tehe  kiang 

Hang-tcheou-fou 

Hou  quang 

Vou-tchang-fou 

Ho-nan 

Cai-fong-fou 

Chang-tong 

Tii- nan  fou 

Chan-fi 

Tai  yuen  tou 

Chen-fi 

Si  ngan-fou 

Se-tchuen 

Tching  tou  fou 

Quang-tong 

Canton 

Quang- fi 

Q  uei-ling-fou 

,  Y  un  nau 

Yionan-fou 

Koei-tchecu 

Koei-yang 

States  tributary  to  China. 

Corea 

Tong-king 

Cochin-China 

Thibet 

The  country  of  Ha-mil 

The  ides  of  Lieon-kieou 

Chinese  Tartary. 

This  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Si- 


Eastern  Chinese  Tartary. 

Extends  north  and  fouth  from  the 
ift  to  the  55th  degree  of  north  lati- 
ide,  and  eaft  and  weft  from  about  the 
137th  degree  of  longitude  to  the  eaf- 
fea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
Siberia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Gulf  of 
Lea-tong  and  Corea ;  on  the  eaft  by  the 
eaftern  fea  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Moguls.  The  country  is 
divided  into  three  grand  departments. 


Provinces. 


Chief  Towns. 


Chen-yang 

Kirin 

Tritcicar 


Mougdon 

Kirin 

Tritcicar 


But 
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But  it  is  necefiary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  informations  contained 
in  du  Halde’s  voluminous  account  of  China,  are  drawn  from  the  papers  of 
Jefuits,  and  other  religious  fent  thither  to  the  pope,  but  whofe  millions  have 
been  at  an  end  for  above  half  a  century.  Someofthofe  fathers  were  men  of 
penetration  and  judgment,  and  had  great  opportunities  of  being  informed 
abo.ut  a  century  ago  ;  but  even  their  accounts  of  this  empire  are  juftly  to  be 
fufpe&ed.  They  had  powerful  enemies  at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  they 
maintained  their  footing  only  by  magnifying  their  own,  labours  and  fucceffes, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  Chinefe  empire.  If  their  accounts  are  to  be 
received  with  much  caution, much  more  are  thofe  of  fucceeding  travellers, who 
have  it  fcarce  in  their  power  to  enter  the  empire  farther  than  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  for  the  purpofes  of  trade.  On  account  of  this  want  of  infor¬ 
mation,  therefore, which  is  acknowledged  even  by  M.  Groiier,the  lateft  writer 
on  the  fubjedt,  we  nurd  be  much  more  brief  in  our  defeription  of  this  celebrat¬ 
ed  empire,  than  otherwife  we  would  wifh  to  be. 

Name.]  It  is  probably  owing  to  a  Chinefe  word,  fignifying  middle, 
from  a  notion  the  natives  had  that  their  country  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
world. 

Mountains.]  China,  excepting  to  the  north,  is  a  plain  country,  and 
contains  no  remarkable  mountains. 

Rivers  and  water.]  The  chief  are  the  Yamour  and  the  Argun,  which 
are  the  boundary  between  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefe  Tartary  ;  the  Crccceus,  or 
Whamboo,  or  the  Yellow  River;  the  Kiam,  or  the  Blue  River,  and  the 
Tay.  Common  water  in  China  is  very  indifferent,  and  is  in  fome  places  boil¬ 
ed  to  make  it  fit  for  ul'e. 

Bays.]  The  chief  are  thofe  of  Nankin  and  the  Canton. 

Canals.]  Thefe  are  Efficient  to  entitle  the  ancient  Chinefe  to  thtf 
character  of  a  mod  wife  and  induftrious  people.  The  commodioufnefs  and 
length  of  their  canals  are  incredible.  The  chief  of  them  are  lined  with  hewn 
{lone  on  the  fides,  and  they  are  fo  deep,  that  they  carry  large  veffels,  and 
fometimes  they  extend  above  1000  miles  in  length.  Thofe  veffels  are  fitted 
up  for  all  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  in 
China  the  water  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land.  They  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  Hone  quay£  and  fometimes  with  bridges  of  an  amazing  conftruction. 
The  navigation  is  flow,  and  the  veffels  fometimes  drawn  by  men.  No 
precautions  are  wanting,  that  could  be  formed  by  art  or  perfeverance,  for  the 
fafety  of  the  paffengers,  in  cafe  a  canal  is  croffed  by  a  rapid  river,  or  expofed 
to  torrents  from  the  mountains.  Thefe  canals,  and  the  variety  that  is  feen 
upon  their  borders,  renders  China  delightful  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  well  as 
fertile,  in  places  that  are  not  fo  by  nature. 

Forests.]  Such  is  the  induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  are  not  encum¬ 
bered  with  forefts  or  wood,  though  no  country  is  better  fitted  for  producing 
timber  of  all  kinds.  They  fuffer,  however,  none  to  grow  but  for  ornament, 
and  ufe,  or  on  the  fides  of  mountains,  from  whence  the  trees  when  cut  down 
can  be  conveyed  to  any  place  by  water. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  this  empire  is  according  to  the 
ntuation  of  the  places.  Towards  the  north  it  is  (harp,  in  the  middle  mild, 
and  in  the  fouth  hot.  The  foil  is,  either  by  nature  or  art,  fruitful  of  every 
thing  that  can  minifter  to  the  neceffities,  conveniences,  or  luxuries  of  life. 
The  culture  of  the  cotton,  and  the  rice  fields,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  clothed  and  fed,  is  ingenious  almoft  beyond  defeription.  The 
rare  trees,  and  aromatic  produftions  either  ornamental  or  medicinal,  that 
abound  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in  China,  and  fome  are 
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peculiar  to  itfelf ;  but  even  a  catalogue  of  them  would  form  a  little  volume* 
Some  however,  muft  be  mentioned. 

The  tallow- tree  has  a  fhort  trunk,  a  fmooth  bark,  crooked  branches,  red 
leaves,  (haped  like  a  heart,  and  is  about  the  height  of  a  common  cherry-tree. 
The  fruit  it  produces  has  all  the  qualities  of  our  tallow,  and  when  manufattu* 
red  with  oil,  ferves  the  natives  as  candles ;  but  they  fmell  flrong,  nor  is  their 
light  clear.  Of  the  other  trees  peculiar  to  China,  are  feme  which  yield  a 
kind  of  four  ;  fome  partake  of  the  nature  of  pepper.  The  gum  of  fome 
ispoifonous,  but  affords  the  fineft  varnifh  in  the  Svorld.  After  all  that  can 
be  faid  of  thefe,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  ufeful  trees,  the  Chinefe,  not- 
withflanding  their  indufl  ry,  are  fo  wedded  to  their  ancient  cuftoms,  that  they 
are  very  little,  if  at  all  meliorated  by  cultivation.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  their  richeft  fruits,  which  in  general,  are  far  from  being  fo  delicious  as 
thofe  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  America.  This  is  owing  to  the  Chinefe  never 
praftifing  grafting,  or  inoculation  of  trees,  and  knowing  nothing  of  experi¬ 
mental  gardening. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  not  to  mention  the  raw-filk,  which  fo  much 
abounds  in  China,  and  above  all  the  tea  plant  or  fhrub.  It  is  planted  in 
rows,  and  pruned  to  prevent  its  luxuriancy.  Notwithftanding  our  long  in- 
tercourfe  with  China,  writers  are  dill  divided  about  the  different  fpecies  and 
culture  of  this  plant.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  green  and  bohea  grows 
on  the  fame  fhrub,  but  that  the  latter  admits  of  fome  kind  of  preparation, 
which  takes  away  its  raking  qualities,  and  gives  it  a  deeper  colour.  The 
other  kinds,  which  goby  the  names  of  imperial,  congo,  finglo,  and  the  like, 
are  occafioned  probably  by  the  nature  of  the  foils,  and  from  the  provinces  in 
which  they  grow.  The  culture  of  this  plant  feems  to  be  very  fimple  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  fome  kinds  are  of  a  much  higher  and  more  delicious  flavour 
than  others.  It  is  thought  that  the  fineft,  which  is  called  the  flower  of  the 
tea,  is  imported  over  land  to  Ruflia  ;  but  we  know  of  little  difference  in  their 
effects  on  the  human  body.  The  greateft  is  between  the  bohea  and  the 
green. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Portuguefe  had  the  ufe  of  tea  long  before  the 
Englifh,  but  it  was  introduced  among  the  latter  before  the  Reftoration,  as 
mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  firft  aft  of  parliament,  that  fettled  the  excife  on 
the  king  for  life,  in  1660.  Catherine  of  Lifbon,  wife  to  Charles  II.  render- 
td  the  ufe  of  it  common  at  his  court.  The  ginfeng ,  fo  famous  among  the 
Chinefe  as  the  univerfal  remedy,  and  monopolized  even  by  their  emperors,  is 
now  found  to  be  but  a  common  root,  and  is  plentiful  in  Britifh  America. 
When  brought  to  Europe,  it  is  little  diftinguifhed  for  its  healing  qualities; 
and  this  inftance  alone  ought  to  teach  us  with  what  caution  the  former  ac¬ 
counts  of  China  are  to  be  read.  The  ginfeng,  however,  is  a  native  of  the 
Chinefe  Tartary.  . 

Metals  and  minerals.]  China  (if  we  are  to  believe  fome  naturalifts) 
produces  all  metals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  world.  White  copper 
is  peculiar  to  it,  but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary  quality  it  poffefles. 
One  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Chinefe  government  is,  that  of  not  in¬ 
troducing  a  fuperabundancy  of  gold  and  filver,  for  fear  of  hurting  induftry. 
Their  gold  mines,  therefore  are  but  flightly  worked,  and  the  currency  of 
that  metal  is  fupplied  by  the  grains  the  people  pick  up  in  the  fand  of  rivers 
and  mountains.  The  filver  fpecie  is  furnifhed  from  the  mines  of  Honan. 

Population  and  inhabitants.]  -According  to  fome  accounts,  there 
are  fifty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants  in  China,  and  all  between  twenty  and 
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fixty  years  of  age,  pay  an  annual  tax.  Notwithdanding  the  induftry  of  the 
people,  their  amazing  population  frequently  occafions  a  dearth.  Parents,  who 
cannot  fupport  their  female  children  are  allowed  to  call  them  into  the  river ; 
but  they  fallen  a  gourd  to  the  child,  that  it  may  float  on  the  water;  and 
there  are  often  compaffionate  people  of  fortune,  who  are  moved  by  the  cries 
of  the  children  to  fave  them  from  death.  The  Chinefe,  in  their  perfons, 
-are  middle  ftzed,  their  faces  broad,  their  eyes  black  and  fmail,  their  nofes 
rather  fhort.  The  Chinefe  have  particular  ideas  of  beauty.  They  pluck  up 
the  hairs  of  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  by  the  roots  with  tweezers,  leaving  k 
few  draggling  ones  by  way  of  beard.  Their  Tartar  princes  cempel  them  to 
cut  off  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and,  like  Mahometans,  to  wear  only  a  lock  on 
the  crown.  Their  complexion  towards  the  north  is  fair,  towards  the  fouth 
fwarthy,  and  the  fatter  a  man  is,  they  think  him  the  handfomer.  Men 
of  quality  and  learning,  who  are  not  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  are  delicately 
complexioned,  and  they  who  are  bred  to  letters  let  the  nails  of  their  fingers 
grow  to  an  enormous  length,  to  fnew  that  they  are  not  employed  in  manual 
labour. 

The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump,  rofy  lips,  black  hair,  regular  features, 
and  a  delicate,  though  florid  complexion.  The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  is 
reckoned  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty,  and  no  fwathing  is  omitted 
when  they  are  young,  to  give  them  that  accomplifhment,  fo  that  when 
they  grow  up,  they  maybe  faid  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk.  This  fanci¬ 
ful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invented  by  the  ancient  Chinefe,  to  palliate 
their  jealoufy. 

To  enter  into  all  the  ftarch  ridiculous  formalities  of  the  Chinefe,  efpe- 
cially  of  their  men  of  quality,  when  paying  or  receiving  vifits,  would 
give  little  information  and  lefs  amufement,  and  very  probably  come  too 
late,  as  the  manners  of  the  Clrnefe,  fince  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Tartars,  are  greatly  altered,  and  daily  vary.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  legiflators  of  China,  looking  upon  fubmiflion  and  fubordination  as  the 
corner  Hones  of  all  fociety,  deviled  thofe  outward  marks  ofrefpedl,  ridiculous 
as  they  appear  to  us,  as  the  teft  of  duty  and  refped  from  inferiors  to  fuperio'rs  ; 
and  their  capital  maxim  was,  that  the  man,  who  was  deficient  in  civility,  was 
void  of  good  fenfe. 

The  Chinefe  in  general  have  been  reprefented  as  the  mod  diftioneft, 
low,  thieving  fet  in  the  world  :  employing  their  natural  quicknefs  only  to 
improve  the  arts  of  cheating  the  nations  they  deal  with,  efpecially  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  whom  they  cheat  with  great  eafe,  particularly  the  Englidi  ;  but 
they  obferve  that  none  but  a  Chinefe  can  cheat  a  Chinefe.  They  are  fond  of 
law  difputes  beyond  any  people  in  the  world.  Their  hypocrify  is  without 
bounds ;  and  the  men  of  property  among  them  pradtife  themoft  avowed  bri¬ 
bery,-  and  the  lowed  meanneffes  to  obtain  preferment.  It  (hould,  however 
be  remembered,  that  fome  of  the  late  accounts  of  China  have  been  drawn  up 
by  thofe  who  were  little  acquainted  with  any  parts  of  that  empire  but  the  fea- 
port  towns ;  in  which  they  probably  met  with  many  knavilh  and  defigning 
people.  But  it  feems  not  jult  to  attempt  to  charafterife  a  great  nation  by  a 
few  inffances  of  this  kind,  though  well  atteded  ;  and  we  appear  not  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  acquainted  with  the  interior  parts  of  China  to  form  an  accurate  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  manners  and  charadler  of  the  inhabitants.  By  fome  of  the 
Jefuit  midionaries  the  Chinefe  feem  to  have  been  too  much  extolled,  and  by 
later  writers  too  much  degraded. 

Dr  ess.]  This  varies  according  to  the  didin&ion  of  ranks,  and  is  entirely 
under  the  regulation  of  the  law,  which  has  even  fixed  the  colours  that  didin- 
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guifh  the  different  conditions.  The  emperor,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  have 
alone  a  right  to  wear  yellow  ;  certain  mandarins  are  entitled  to  wear  fatin  of  a 
red  ground,  but  only  in  days  of  ceremony  :  in  general  they  are  clothed|in 
black,  blue,  or  violet.  The  colour  to  which  the  common  people  are  confined, 
is  blue  or  black  ;  and  their  drefs  is  always  compofed  of  plain  cotton  cloth. 
The  men  wear  caps  on  their  heads  of  the  fafhion  of  a  bell ;  thofe  of  quality  are 
ornamented  with  jewels.  The  reft  of  their  drefs  is  eafy  and  loofe,  confiding 
of  a  veft  and  fafh,  a  coat  or  gown  thrown  over  them,  filk  boots  quilted  with 
cotton,  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  The  ladies  towards  the  foutli  wear  nothing  on 
their  head.  Sometimes  their  hair  is  drawn  up  in  a  net,  and  fometimes  it  is 
difhevelled.  Their  drefs  differs  but  little  from  that-  of  the  men,  only  their  gown 
or  upper  garment  has  very  large  open  fleeves.  The  drefs  both  of  men  and 
women,  varies,  however,  according  to  the  climate. 

Marriages.]  The  parties  never  fee  each  other  in  China  till  the  bargain 
is  concluded  by  the  parents,  and  that  is  generally  when  the  parties  are  perfect 
children.  Next  to  being  barren,  the  greateft  fcandal  is  to  bring  females  into 
the  world  ;  and  if  a  woman  of  poor  family  happens  to  have  three  or  four  girls, 
fucceflively,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  (lie  will  expofe  them  cnthe  high 
roads,  or  call  them  into  a  river. 

Funerals. 3  People  of  note  caufe  their  coffins  to  be  made,  and  their 
tombs  to  be  built  in  their  life  time.  No  perfons  are  buried  within  the  walls  of 
a  city,  nor  is  a  dead  corpfe  fuffered  to  be  brought  into  a  town,  if  a  perfcn  died 
in  the  country.  Every  Chinefe  keeps  in  his  houfe  a  table,  upon  winch  are 
written  the  names  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather,  before 
which  they  frequently  burn  incenfe,  and  proftrate  themfelves ;  and  when  the 
father  of  a  family  dies,  the  name  of  the  great  grand  father  is  taken  away,  and 
that  of  the  deceafed  is  added. 

Language. J  The  Chinefe  language  contains  only  three  hundred  and 
thirty  words,  all  of  one  fy liable  ;  but  then  each  word  is  pronounced  with  fuch 
various  modulations,  and  each  with  a  different  meaning  that  it  becomes  more 
copious  than  could  be  eafily  imagined,  and  enables  them  to  exprefs  themfelves 
very  well  on  the  common  occafions  of  life.  The  miffionaries,  vvno  adapt  the 
European  charafters,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  the  expveffion  of  Chinefe  words, 
have  devifed  eleven  d'fferent,  and  feme  of  them  very  compounded,  marks  and 
afpirations,  to  fignify  the  various  modulations,  elevations,  and  depreffions  of 
the  voice,  which  diftinguifit  the  feveral  meanings  of  the  fame  monofyliable. 
The  Chinefe  oral  language  being  thus  barren  and  contrafted,  is  unfit  for  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and,  therefore,  their  literature  is  all  comprifedin  arbitrary  characters, 
which  are  amazingly  complicated  and  numerous,  amounting  to  about  eighty 
thoufand.  This  language  being  wholly  addrefied  to  the  eye,  and  having  no 
affinity  with  their  tongue,  as  fpoken,  the  latter  hath  ftill  continued  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  rude,  uncultivated  ftaie,  while  the  former  has  received  all  poflible  im¬ 
provement. 

Genius  and  learning. 3  The  genius  of  the  Chinefe  is  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  they  have  no  conception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  writing,  regu¬ 
lar  in  architecture,  or  natural  in  painting,  and  yet  in  their  gardening,  and 
planning  their  grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true  fublime  and  beautiful.  1  hey 
perform  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic  with  prodigious  quicknefs,  but 
differently  from  the  Europeans.  Till  the  latter  came  among  them,  they 
were  ignorant  of  mathematical  learning,  and  all  its  depending  arts.  They 
had  no  proper  apparatus  for  affronomical  obfervations :  and  the  metaph)  fical 
learning,  which  exifted  among  them,  was  only  known  to  the  philolophers ; 
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but  even  the  arts  introduced  by  the  Jefuits  were  of  very  fliovt  duration 
among  them,  and  lalled  very  little  longer  than  the  reign  of  Changhi, 
who  was  contemporary  with  our  Charles  II.  nor  is  it  very  probable  they  will 
ever  be  revived.  It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  they  underllood  printing, 
before  the  Europeans  ;  but  that  can  only  be  applied  to  block  printing,  for 
the  fufile  and  moveable  types  were  undoubtedly  Dutch  or  German  inven¬ 
tions.  The  Chinefe,  however,  had  almanack^,  which  were  damped  front 
plates  or  blocks,  many  hundred  years  before  panting  was  dilcovered  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  difficulty  of  mafteiing  and  retaining  fuch  a  number  of  arbitrary 
marks  and  characters,  as  there  are  in  what  may  be  called  the  Chinefe  writ¬ 
ten  language,  greatly  retards  the  progrefs  of  their  erudition.  But  there  is 
no  part  of  the  globe  where  learning  is  attended  with  fuch  honours  and  re¬ 
wards,  and  where  there  are  more  powerful  inducements  to  cultivate  and 
purfue  it.  The  literati  are  reverenced  as  another  fpecies,  and  are  the  only 
nobility  known  in  China.  If  their  birth  be  ever  fo  mean  and  low,  they  be¬ 
come  mandarins  of  the  higheft  rank,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
learning.  On  the  other  hand,  however  exalted  their  birth  may  be,  they 
quickly  fink  into  poverty  and  obfeurity,  if  they  negleft  thofe  ftudies  which 
raifed  their  fathers.  It  has  been  obfervtd,  that  tiiere  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  where  the  full  honours  of  the  date  lie  fo  open  to  the  lowed  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  where  there  is  lefs  of  hereditary  greatnefs.  The  Chinefe  range  all 
their  works  of  literature  into  four  claffes.  The  firft  is  the  clafs  of  King,  or 
the  facred  books,  which  contain  the  principles  of  the  Chinefe  religion,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  government,  and  feveral  curious  and  obfeure  records,  relative  to 
thefe  important  fubjcCls.  Hillory  forms  a  clafs  apart  :  yet,  in  this  firil  clafs, 
there  are  placed  lome  hiftorical  monuments  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
religion  and  government,  and  among  others,  the  Kekun  tficou,  a  work  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  which  contains  the  annals  of  twelve  kings  of  Low,  the  native  country 
of  that  illuftrious  fage.  The  fecond  claf3  is  that  of  tlie  Su,  or  Che,  that  is, 
of  hiftory  and  the  hiilorians.  The  third  clafs,  called  LJu  or  Tfe  compre¬ 
hends  philofophy  and  the  philosophers,  and  contains  all  the  works  of  the 
Chinefe  literati,  the  production*  alfo  of  foreign  fedls  and  religions,  which 
the  Chinefe  confider  only  in  the  light  of  pbilofophical  opinions,  and  all  books 
relative  to  mathematics,  aftronomy,  phyfic,  military  icience,  the  art  of  di¬ 
vination,  agriculture  and  the  arts  and  fciences  in  general.  The  fourth  is 
called  Teie  or  Mifcellanies,  and  contains  all  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Chinefe,  their  pieces  of  eloquence,  their  fongs,  romances,  tragedies,  and 
comedies.  The  Chinefe  literati  in  all  the  periods  of  their  monarchy,  have 
applied  themfelves  lets  to  the  iludy  of  nature  and  to  the  refearches  of  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  than  to  moral  inquiries,  the  practical  fcience  ot  life,  and 
internal  polity  and  manners.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  not  before  the  dynaily 
of  the  Song  in  the  loth  and  i  ith  centuiies  after  Chrift,  that  the  Chinefe 
philofophers  formed  hypothefes  concerning  the  natural  fyllem  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  entered  into  dil'cuffions  of  a  fcholatlic  kind,  in  confequence,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  intercourfe  they  hud  long  kept  up  with  the  Arabians,  who 
itudied  with  ardour  the  works  of  Arillotle.  And  fince  the  Chinefe  have  be¬ 
gun  to  pay  fome  attention  to  natural  philofophy,  their  progreis  in  it  has  been 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeans. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  juftly  claimed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  made 
ufe  of  it  againll  Zinghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  They  feem  to  have  known 
nothing  of  fmall  fire  arms,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  the  can¬ 
non,  which  they  call  the  fire  pan.  Their  ffidullry  in  their  manufactures  of 
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ftuffs,  porcelane,  japanning  and  the  like  fedentary  trades  is  amazing,  and 
can  be  equalled  only  by  their  labours  in  the  field,  in  making  canals,  levelling 
mountains,  railing  gardens,  and  navigating  their  junks  and  boats. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities. 2  Few  natural  curiofities  prefent  them- 
felves  in  China,  that  have  not  been  comprehended  under  preceding  articles. 
Some  volcanos,  and  rivers  and  lakes  of  particular  qualities,  are  to  be  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  volcano  of  Linefung  is  faid  fome- 
tiotes  to  make  fo  furious  a  diieharge  of  fire  and  affies,  as  to  occafion  a  tem- 
peft  in  the  air ;  and  fome  of  their  lakes  are  faid  to  petrify  fiffies  when  put 
into  them.  The  Great  Wall  feparating  China  from  Tartary,  to  prevent  the 
incurlicns  of  the  Tartars,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  from  1200  to  1500  miles. 
It  is  carried  ovrr  mountains  and  vallies,  and  reaches  according  to  M.  Grofier, 
from  the  province  of  the  Shenfi  to  the  Whang-Hay,  or  Yellow  Sea.  It  is 
in  mo(i  places  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  is  fo  well  tempered,  that 
though  it  has  ftood  for  i8co  years,  it  is  but  little  decayed.  The  beginning 
of  this  wall  is  a  large  bulwark  of  ftone  raifed  in  the  fea,  in  the  province  of 
Petcheli,  to  the  eaft  of  Peking,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  latitude :  it  is  built 
like  the  stalls  of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but  much  wider,  being  ter- 
raffed  and  cafed  with  bricks,  and  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high. 
P.  Repis,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  who  took  a  map  of  thefe  provinces, 
often  ihetched  a  line  on  the  top,  to  meafure  the  bafis  of  triangles,  and  to 
take  aidant  points  with  an  inlirument.  They  always  found  it  paved  wide 
enough  for  five  or  fix  horfemen  to  travel  abrealt  with  eafe.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  prodigious  canals  and  foads  that  are  cut  through 
this  empire. 

The  artificial  mountains  prefent,  on  their  tops,  temples,  monafteries,  and 
other  edifices.  Some  part,  however,  of  what  we  are  told  concerning  the 
cavities  in  thefe  mountains,  feems  to  be  fabulous.  The  Chinefe  bridges  can¬ 
not  be  fufficiently  admired.  They  are  built  fometimes  upon  barges  ftrongly 
chained  together,  yet  fo  as  to  be  parted,  and  to  let  the  veffels  pafs  that  fail  up 
and  down  the  river.  Some  of  them  run  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and 
confift  only  of  one  arch  ;  that  over  the  river  Saffrany  is  400  cubits  long,  and 
500  high,  though  a  tingle  arch,  and  joins  two  mountains  and  fome  in  the 
interior  parts  of-the  empire  are  faid  to  be  (till  more  ftupendou3.  The  trium¬ 
phal  arches  of  this  country  form  the  next  fpecies  of  artificial  curiofities. 
Though  they  are  not  built  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  fiyle  of  architecture,  yet 
they  are  fuperb  and  beautiful,  and  erefted  to  the  memory  of  their  great 
men,  with  vaff  labour  and  expence.  They  are  faid  in  the  whole  to  be  eleven 
hundred,  tvro  hundred  of  which  are  particularly  magnificent.  Their  fepul- 
chral  monuments  made  likewife  a  great  figure.  Their  towers,  the  models 
of  which  are  now  fo  common  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  pagodas,  are  vaft 
embellifiiments  to  the  face  of  their  country.  They  feem  to  be  conftruCted 
by  a  regular  order,  and  all  of  them  are  finifhed  with  exquifite  carvings  and 
gildings,  and  other  ornaments.  That  at  Nanking,  which  is  200  feet  high, 
and  40  in  diameter,  is  the  moil  admired.  It  is  called  the  Porcelane  Tower, 
becaufe  it  is  lined  with  Chinefe  tiles.  Their  temples  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  difagreeahle  tafte  in  which  they  are  built,  for  their  capacioufncfs, 
their  whiinfical  ornaments,  and  the  uglinefs  of  the  idols  they  contain.  rihe 
Chinefe  are  remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which  give  name  to  one  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  feftivals.  ri  bell  of  Peking  weighs  1  20, coo  pounds,  but  its  found  is 
faid  to  be  difagreeahle.  The  lall  curiofity  I  {hall  mention,  is  their  fire¬ 
works,  which  in  China  exceed  thofe  of  all  other  nations.  In  fhort,  every 
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proviace  in  China  is  a  fcene  of  curiofities,  their  buildings,  except  the  pagodas, 
being  confined  to  no  order,  and  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  have  a 
wild  variety,  and  a  pleafing  elegance,  not  void  of  magnificence,  agreeable  to 
the  eye  and  the  imagination,  and  prefent  a  diverfity  of  obje&s  not  t®  be  found 
in  European  architecture. 

Chief  cities.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  thefe  more  than  that  fome  of  them 
are  immenfe,  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  their  population  is  much  ex- 
aggerated.  The  empire  is  faid  to  contain  4,400  walled  cities  ;  the  chief  of 
which  are  Peking,  Nanking,  and  Canton.  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
empire  of  China,  and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  emperors,  is  fituated  in 
a  very  fertile  plain,  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  Great  Wall.  It  is  an  ob¬ 
long  lquare,  and  is  divided  into  two  cities :  that  which  contains  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  palace  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  becaufe  the  houfes  were  given  to  the 
Tartars  when  the  prefent  family  came  to  the  throne  ;  and  they  refufing  to 
fuffer  the  Chinefe  to  inhabit  it,  forced  them  to  live  without  the  walls,  where 
they  in  a  Ihort  time  built  a  new  city  ;  which,  by  being  joined  to  the  other, 
renders  the  whole  of  an  irregular  form,  fix  leagues  in  compafs.  The  walls 
and  gates  of  Peking  are  of  the  furprifing  height  of  fifty  cubits,  fo  that  they 
hide  the  whole  city  ;  and  are  fo  broad,  that  centinels  are  placed  upon  them 
on  horfeback  ;  for  there  are  dopes  within  the  city  of  confideiable  length,  by 
which  horfemen  may  afeend  the  walls ;  and  in  feveral  places  there  are  houfes 
built  for  the  guards.  The  gates,  which  are  nine  in  number  are  neither 
embellilhed  with  ftatues,  nor  other  carving,  all  their  beauty  confiding  in  their 
prodigious  height,  which  at  a  diftance  gives  them  a  noble  appearance. 
The  arches  of  the  gates  are  built  of  marble,  and  the  reft  with  large  bricks, 
cemented  with  excellent  piortar.  Moft  of  the  ftreets  are  built  in  a  dirndl 
line;  the  largeft  arc  about  120  feet  broad,  and  a  league  in  length.  The 
ffiops  where  they  fell  filks  and  china-ware  generally  take  up  the  whole  ftreet, 
and  afford  a  very  agreeable  profpedt.  Each  fhop-keeper  places  before  his 
fhop,  on  a  fmall  kind  of  pedeftal,  a  board  about  twenty  feet  high,  painted, 
varnilhed,  and  often  gilt,  on  which  are  written  in  large  chara&ers  the  names 
of  the  feveral  commodities  he  fells.  Thefe  being  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
fireet,  at  nearly  an  equal  diftance  from  each  other,  have  a  very  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  the  houfes  are  poorly  built  in  the  front,  and  very  low,  moft  of 
them  having  only  a  ground  floor,  and  none  exceeding  one  ftory  above  it. 
Of  all  the  buildings  in  this  great  city,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  imperial 
palace,  the  grandeur  of  which  does  not  conliil  fo  much  in  the.noblentfs  and 
elegance  of  the  architecture,  as  in  the  multitude  of  its  buildings,  courts,  and 
gardens,  all  regularly  fiifpofed ;  for  within  the  walls  are  not  only  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  houfe,  but  a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  court, , and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  artificers  employed  and  kept  by  the  emperor;  but  the  houfes  of  the 
courtiers  and  artificers  are  low  and  ill  contrived.  F.  Attiret,  a  French  Jefuit, 
who  was  indulged  with  a  fight  of  the  paiace  and  gardens,  fays,  that  the  pa¬ 
lace  is  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  the  front  of  the 
building  ffiines  with  gilding,  paint,  and  varmih,  while  the  infide  is  fet  off  and 
furniffied  with  every  thing  that  is  moft  beautiful  and  precious  in  China,  the 
Indies,  and  Europe.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  are  large  trafts  of  ground, 
in  which  are  raifed,  at  proper  diftances,  artificial  mountains,  from  20  to  60  feet 
high,  which  form  a  number  of  fmall  vallies,  plentifully  watered  by  canals, 
which  uniting,  form  lakes  and  meres.  Beautiful  and  magnificent  barks  fail 
on  thefe  pieces  of  water,  and  the  banks  are  ornamented  with  ranges  of  build¬ 
ings,  not  any  two  of  which  are  laid  to  have  any  refemblance  to  each  other  ; 
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which  diverfity  produces  a  very  pleafing  effeCt.  Every  valley  has  its 
of  pleafure,  large  enough  to  lodge  one  of  our  greateft  lords  in  Europe  with 
all  his  retinue  :  many  of  thefe  houfes  are  built  with  cedar,  brought  at  a  vaft 
expence,  the  dillance  of  500  leagues.  Of  thei'e  palaces,  or  houfes  of  plea¬ 
fure,  there  are  more  than  2co  in  this  vaft  enclofure.  In  the  middle  of  a 
lake,  which  is  near  half  a  league  in  diameter  every  way,  is  a  rocky  ifland,  on 
which  is  built  a  palace,  containing  more  than  an  hundred  apartments.  It  has 
four  fronts,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and  magnificent  ftru&ure.  The  mountains 
and  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  particularly  inch  as  produce  beautiful  and 
aromatic  flowers  ;  and  the  canals  are  edged  with  ruftic  pieces  of  rock,  dif- 
pofed  with  fuch  art,  as  exaCfly  to  refemble  the  wildnefs  of  nature. 

The  city  of  Peking  is  computed  to  contain  two  million  of  inhabitants, 
though  Nanking  is  faid  to  exceed  it  both  in  extent  and  population.  But 
Canton  is  the  greateft  port  in  China,  and  the  only  port  that  has  been  much 
frequented  by  Europeans.  The  city  wall  is  about  five  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  with  very  pleafant  walks  around  it.  From  the  top  of  fome  adjacent 
hills,  on  which  forts  are  built,  you  have  a  fine  profpeCI  of  the  country.  It 
is  beautifully  interfperfed  with  mountains,  little  hills,  and  vallies,  ail  green  ; 
and  thefe  again  pleafantly  diverfified  with  fmall  towns,  villages,  high  towers, 
temples,  the  feats  of  mandarins  and  other  great  men,  which  are  watered 
with  delightful  lakes,  canals,  and  fmall  branches  from  the  river  Ta;  on 
which  are  numberlefs  boats  and  junks,  failing  different  ways  through  the 
mod  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  city  is  entered  by  feveral  iron  gates, 
and  within-lide  of  each  there  is  a  guard-houfe.  The  ftreets  of  Canton  are 
very  ftraight,  but  generally  narrow,  and  paved  with  flag  (tones.  There  are 
many  pretty  buildings  in  this  city,  great  numbers  of  triumphal  arches,  and 
temples  well  flocked  with  images.  The  ftreets  of  Canton  are  fo  crowded, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  in  them  ;  yet  a  woman  of  any  faftv.on  is  ftldom  to 
be  feen,  unlefs  by  chance  when  coming  out  of  their  chairs.  There  are  great 
numbei  s  of  market  places  for  fifh,  flefli,  poultry,  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of 
provifions,  which  are  fold  very  cheap.  There  are  many  private  walks  about 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  where  thofe  of  the  better  fort  have  their  houfes 
which  are  very  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  whofe  bufinefs  lies  chiefly 
in  the  trading  part  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only  (hops  and  warehoufes. 
Few  of  the  Chir.efe  traders  of  any  fubftance  keep  their  families  in  the 
houfe  where  they  do  bufinefs,  but  either  in  the  city,  in  the  more  remote 
fuburbs,  or  farther  up  in  the  country.  They  have  all  fuch  a  regard  to  privacy, 
that  no  windows  are  made  towards  the  ftreets,  but  in  (hops  and  places  of 
public  bufinefs,  nor  do  any  of  their  windows  look  towards  thofe  of  their 
neighbours.  The  fhops  of  thofe  that  deal  in  filk  are  very  neat,  make  a  fine 
fhow,  and  are  all  in  one  place  ;  for  tradefmen,  or  dealers  in  one  kind  of 
goods,  herd  together  in  the  fame  ftreet.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  this 
city  and  its  fuburbs,  1, 200, coo  people  ;  and  there  are  often  5000  trading 
vellels  lying  before  the  city. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  China  is  fo  happily  fituated,  and  pro¬ 
duces  fuch  a  variety  of  materials  for  manufactures,  that  it  maybe  faid  to  be 
the  native  land  of  indullry  ;  but  it  is  an  induftry  without  tafte  or  elegaree, 
though  carried  on  with  great  art  and  neatnefs.  They  make  paper  of  the 
bark  of  bamboo,  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  not  comparable, 
for  records  or  printing,  to  the  European.  Their  ink,  for  the  ufe  of  drawing, 
is  well  known  in  England,  alid  is  faid  to  be  made  cf  oil  and  lampblack.  1 
have  already  mentioned  the  antiquity  of  their  printing,  which  they  Hill  do 
fey  cutting  their  characters  00  blocks  of  wood.  The  manufacture  of  that 
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earthen  ware,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  China,  was  long  a  fecret 
in  Europe,  and  brought  immenfe  fums  to  that  country.  The  ancients  knew 
and  eAeemed  it  highly  under  the  name  of  porcelain,  but  it  was  of  much 
better  fabrick  than  the  modern.  Though  the  Chinefe  affedt  to  keep  that 
manufacture  Aill  a  fecret,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  principal  material  is  a 
prepared  pulverized  earth,  and  that  feveral  European  countries  far  exceed  the 
Chinefe  in  manufacturing  this  commodity  *.  The  Chinefe  filks  are  gene¬ 
rally  plain  and  flowered  gaufes,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  fabri¬ 
cated  in  that  country,  where  the  art  of  rearing  filk  worms  was  ArA  difcover- 
ed.  They  manufacture  filks  likewife  of  a  more  durable  kind,  and  their  cotton, 
and  other  cloths,  are  famous  for  furnifhing  a  light  warm  wear. 

Their  trade,  it  is  well  known,  is  open  to  all  the  European  nations,  with 
whom  they  deal  for  ready  money  ;  for  fuch  is  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the 
Chinefe,  that  they  think  no  manufactures  equal  to  their  own.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  porcelain  manufadlures,  and  the  vaA  im¬ 
provements  the  Europeans  have  made  in  the  weaving  branches,  the  Chinefe 
commerce  has  been  on  the  decline. 

Constitution  and  government.]  This  was  a  moll  inftrudlive  and 
entertaining  article,  before  the  conqueA  of  China  by  the  Tartars  ;  for 
though  their  princes  retain  many  fundamental  maxims  of  the  old  Chinefe, 
they  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  deviate  from  the  ancient  difcipline  in  many 
refpedts.  Perhaps  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans  may  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  their  degeneracy.  The  original  plan  of  the  Chinefe  government 
was  patriarchal,  almoft  in  the  Aridteft  fenfe  of  the  word.  Duty  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  father  of  each  family  was  recommended  and  enforced  in  the  molt 
rigorous  manner ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  emperor  was  confidered  as  the 
father  of  the  whole.  His  mandarins,  or  great  officers  of  date,  were  looked 
upon  as  his  fubftitutes,  and  the  degrees  of  fubmiffion  which  were  due  from 
the  inferior  ranks  to  the  fuperior,  were  fettled  and  obferved  with  the  mod 
fcrupulous  precifion,  and  in  a  manner  that  to  us  feems  highly  ridiculous. 
The  Ample  claim  of  obedience  required  great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  render  it  effectual ;  and  the  Chinefe  legiflators,  Confucius 
particularly,  appear  to  have  been  men  of  wonderful  abilities.  They  enve¬ 
loped  their  dictates  in  a  number  of  myflical  appearances,  fo  as  to  Arike  the 
people  with  awe  and  veneration.  The  mandarins  had  modes  of  fpeaking  and 
writing  different  from  thofe  of  other  fubjeCts,  and  the  people  were  taught  to 
believe  that  their  princes  partook  of  divinity,  fo  that  they  were  feldom  feen, 
and  more  feldom  approached. 

Though  this  fyAem  preferved  the  public  tranquillity  for  an  incredible 
number  of  years,  yet  it  had  a  fundamental  defeCt  that  often  convulfed,  and 
at  laA  proved  fatal  to  the  Aate,  becaufe  the  fame  attention  was  not  paid  to 
the  military  as  to  the  civil  duties.  The  Chinefe  had  paffions  like  other  men,' 
and  fometimes  a  weak  or  wicked  adminiAration  drove  them  into  arms,  and  a 
revolution  eaflly  fucceeded,  which  they  juAified  by  faying,  that  their  fove- 
reign  had  ceafed  to  be  their  father.  During  thofe  commotions,  one  of  the 
parties  naturally  invited  their  neighbours  the  Tartars  to  their  affillance,  and 
it  was  thus  thofe  barbarians,  who  had  great  fagacity,  became  acquainted 
with  the  weak  fide  of  their  conAitution,  and  they  availed  themfelves  ac- 

4  T  eordingly 

*  The  Englifn  in  particular  have  carried  this  branch  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  as 
appears  from  the  commiffions  which  have  been  received  of  late  from  feveral  princes  of 
Europe  ;  and  we  hope  that  a  manufacture  fo  generally  ufeful,  will  meet  with  encourage¬ 
ment  from  every  true  patriot  among  ourfelves. 
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cordingly,  by  invading  and  conquering  the  empire,  and  conforming  to  the 

Chinefe  inftitutions. 

Bdides  the  great  doitrine  of  the  partriarchal  obedience,  the  Chinefe  had 
fumptuary  laws,  and  regulations  for  the  expences  of  all  degrees  of  fubjects 
which  were  very  ufeful  in  preferving  the  public  tranquillity,  and  preventing 
the  effects  cf  ambition.  By  their  inftitutions  likewife,  the  mandarins  might 
remonftrate  to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  moll  fubmifiive  manner,  upon  the 
errors  of  his  government,  and  when  he  was  a  virtuous  prince,  this  free¬ 
dom  was  often  attended  with  the  moll  falutary  effeits.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  fo  well  provided  with  Tuagiilrates  for  the  difeharge  of  juftice,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  as  China  :  but  they  are  often  ineffectual 
through  want  of  public  virtue  in  the  execution.  The  emperor  lVftyled, 
“  Holy  Son  of  Heaven ,  Sole  Governor  of  the  Earth ,  Great  Father  of  his  People.” 

Religion.]  This  article  is  nearly  connected  with  the  preceding. 
Though  the  ancient  Chinefe  worlhipped  idols,  yet  their  philofophers  and 
legislators  had  jufter  fentiments  of  the  Deity,  and  indulged  the  people  in 
the  worfhip  of  feniible  objeits,  only  to  make  them  more  fubmifiive  to  go¬ 
vernment.  The  Jefuits  made  little  oppofition  to  this  when  they  attempted 
to- convert  the  Chinefe,  and  fuffered  their  profelytes  to  worfhip  Tien,  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name  of  God.  The  truth  is,  Con¬ 
fucius,  and  the  Chinefe  legifiators,  introduced  a  moll  excellent  fytlem  of 
morals  among  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  juft  ideas 
of  a  future  ftate,  by  preferibing  to  them  the  worfhip  of  inferior  deities. 
Their  morality  approximates  to  that  of  Chriftianity  :  but  as  we  know  little 
of  their  religion  but  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt  for  truth  the 
numerous  inftances  which  they  tell  us  of  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe  with 
the  Chriftian  religion.  Thofe  fathers  it  mull  be  owned,  were  men  «f  great 
abilities,  and  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  above  a  century  ago  in  their  conver- 
fions ;  but  they  miftook  the  true  character  of  the  emperor,  who  was  their 
patron  ;  for  he  no  fooner  found  that  they  were  in  fait  afpiring  to  the  civil 
direition  of  the  government,  than  he  expelled  them,  levelled  their  churches 
with  the  ground,  and  prohibited  the  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  fince  which 
time  Cbriftiarity  has  made  no  figure  in  China. 

Public  roads.  J  The  feeurity  of  travellers,  and  an  eafy  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  for  paffengers  and  merchandize  of  every  king,  are  objeils  to  which 
particular  attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  fcy  adminiflration  in  China. 
The  manntr  in  which  the  public  roads  are  managed  greatly  contributed  to 
the  former. 

Thefe  roads  are  in  general  very  broad  ;  they  are  paved  in  all  the  fouth- 
ern  provinces,  and  fome  of  the  northern.  Valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and 
pafiages  have  been  cut  through  rocks  and  mountains,  in  order  to  make  com¬ 
modious  highways,  and  to  preferve  them  as  nearly  as  pofiible  on  a  level. 
They  are  generally  bordered  with  very  lofty  trees,  and  fometimes  with  walls 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  to  prevent  travellers  from  entering  into  the 
fields.  Openings  are  left  in  them  at  certain  intervals,  which  give  a  pafiage 
into  ciofs  roads,  that  conduit  to  different  villages.  On  all  the  great  roads 
covered  feats  are  ereiled  at  proper  diftances,  where  the  traveller  m3y  fhel- 
ttr  himfclf  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  or  the  exceflive  heats  of 
fummer. 

There  is  no  want  of  inns  on  the  principal  highways  and  even  on  the 
crofs  roads.  The  former  are  very  fpacious,  but  they  are  badly  fupplied 
with  provifions.  People  are  even  obliged  to  carry  beds  with  them,  or  to 
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fleep  „rtn  a  plain  mat.  Government  requires  of  thofe  who  inhabit  them  to 
give  lodging  only  to  thofe  who  alk  and  pay  for  it. 

We  meet  with  many  turrets  (fays  Mr.  Bell)  called  poll  houfes,  erefted 
at  certain  diftances  one  from  another,  with  a  flag-llaff,  on  which  is  hoifted 
the  imperial  pendent.  Thefe  places  are  guarded  by  foldiers,  who  run  from 
one  poll  to  another  with  great  fpeed,  carrying  letters  which  concern  the 
emperor.  The  turrets  are  in  fight  of  one  another,  and  by  fignals  they  can 
convey  intelligence  of  any  remarkable  event.  By  thefe  means  the  court  is 
informed  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  of  whatever  difturbance  may  happen  in  the 
xnoft  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  are  faid  by  fome  to  amount  to  twenty,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  abbe  Groficr,  to  forty-one  millions  fterling  a-year ;  but  this 
cannot  be  meant  in  money,  which  does  not  at  all  abound  in  China.  The 
taxes  collefted  for  the  ufe  of  government  in  rice,  and  other  commodities,  are 
certainly  very  great,  and  may  be  eafily  impofed,  as  an  account  of  every  man’s 
family  and  fubltance  is  annually  enrolled,  and  very  pofiibly  may  amount -to 
that  fum. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  China  is,  at  this  time,  a  far  more 
powerful  empire,  than  it  was  before  its  conqueft  by  the  eaftern  Tartars 
in  1644.  This  is  owing  to  the  confummate  policy  of  Chun  tchi,  the  firft 
Tartarian  emperor  of  China,  who  obliged  his  hereditary  in b] efts  to  con¬ 
form  themfelves  to  the  Chinefe  manners  and  policy,  and  the  C'hinefe  to 
wear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The  two  nations  were  thereby  incorpora¬ 
ted.  The  Chinefe  were  appointed  to  all  the  civil  offices  of  the  empire.  The 
emperor  made  Peking  the  feat  of  his  government,  and  the  Tartars  quietly 
fubmitted  to  a  change  of  their  country  and  condition,  which  was  fo  much  in 
their  favour. 

This  fecurity,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Tartars,  takes  from 
them  all  military  objefts  :  the  Tartar  power  alone  being  formidable  to  that 
empire.  The  only  danger  that  threatens  it  at  prefent  is  the  difufe  of  arms. 
The  Chinefe  land  army  is  faid  to  confift  of  "more  than  feven  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  ;  but  in  thefe  are  comprehended  all  who  are  employed  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  canals,  the  great  roads, 
and  the  public  peace.  The  imperial  guards  amount  to  about  30,000.  As 
to  the  marine  force  it  is  compofed  chiefly  of  the  junks  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  other  fmall  fhip?,  that  trade  coaft-ways,  or  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries,  or  to  prevent  fudden  defcent. 

A  treatife  on  the  military  art,  tranflated  from  the  Chinefe  into  the  French 
language,  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1772,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Chinefe  are  well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  the  art  of  war;  but  Caution  and 
care,  and  circumfpeftion,  are  much  recommended  to  their  generals;  and 
one  of  their  maxims  is,  never  to  fight  with  enemies  either  more  numerous  or 
better  armed  than  themfelves. 

History.]  The  Chinefe  pretend,  as  a  nation,  to  an  antiquity  beyond  all 
meafure  of  credibility  ;  and  their  annals  have  been  carried  beyond  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  the  Scripture  chronology  afiigns  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Poan  Kou  is  faid  by  them  to  have  been  the  firft;  man,  and  the  interval  of 
time  betwixt  him  and  the  death  of  their  celebrated  Confucius,  which  was 
in  the  year  before  Chrift,  479,  hath  been  reckoned  from  276,000  to 
96,961,740  years.  But  upon  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  this  iubjeft,  it 
appears,  that  all  the  Chinefe  hiftorical  relations  of  events  prior  to  the 
reign  of  the  emjperpr  Yap,  who  lived  2057  years  before  Chrift,  are  en- 
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tirely  fabulous,  compofed  in  modern  times,  unfupported  by  authentic  re- 
cords,  and  full  of  contradi&ions.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  origin  of  the 
Chinefe  empire  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  two  or  three  generations 
before  Yao.  But  even  this  '  is  carrying  the  empire  of  China  to  a  very 
high  antiquity  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  materials  for  the  Chinefe  hiftory 
are  extremely  ample.  The  grand  annals  of  the  empire  of  China  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  668  volumes,  and  confift  of  the  pieces  that  have  been  com- 
pofed  by  the  tribunal  or  department  of  hiftory,  eftablifhed  in  China,  for 
tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  public  events  of  the  empire,  and  the  lives,  cha¬ 
racters,  and  tran factions,  of  its  fovereigns.  It  is  laid  that  all  the  faCts, 
which  concern  the  monarchy  fince  its  foundation,  have  been  depofited  in 
this  department,  and  from  age  to  age  have  been  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  times  under  the  infpe&ion  of  government,  and  with  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  againft  illuGon  or  partiality  that  could  be  fuggefted.  Ihele  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  carried  fo  far,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  each 
imperial  family,  has  only  been  publifhed  after  the  extinction  of  that  fa¬ 
mily,  and  was  kept  a  profound  fecret  during  the  dynafty,  that  neither 
fear  nor  flattery  might  adulterate  the  truth.  It  is  afferted,  that  many  of 
the  Chinefe  hiftorians  expofed  themfelves  to  exile,  and  even  to  death,  ra¬ 
ther  than  difguife  the  defeCts  and  vices  of  the  fovereign.  But  the  emperor 
Chi-hoang-ti,  atr  whofe  command  the  Great  Wall  was  built,  in  the  year 
213  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  ordered  all  the  hiftorical  books  and  records, 
which  contained  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  burnt,  that  they  might  not  be  employed  by  the  learned  to  op- 
pofe  his  authority,  and  the  changes  he  propofed  to  introduce  into  the  mo¬ 
narchy.  Four  hundred  literati  were  burnt  with  their  books ;  yet  this 
barbarous  ediCt  had  not  its  full  effect ;  feveral  books  were  concealed,  and 
efcaped  the  general  ruin.  After  this  period,  ftriCi  fearch  was  made  for  the 
ancient  books  and  records  that  yet  remained  ;  but  though  much  induftry 
was  employed  for  that  purpofe,  it  appears  that  the  authentic  hiftorical  fources 
of  the  Chinefe,  for  the  times  anterior  to  the  year  200  before  Chrift,  are  very 
few,  and  that  they  are  ftill  in  fmaller  number  for  more  remote  periods.  But 
notwithftanding  the  depredations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  Chinefe 
hiftory  it  is  ftill  immenfelyr  voluminous,  and  has  been  judged  byfome  writers 
fuperior  to  that  of  all  other  nations.  Of  the  grand  annals  before  mentioned, 
which  amount  to  668  volumes,  a  copy  is  preferved  in  the  library  of  the 
French  king.  A  chronological  abridgement  of  this  great  work,  in  one 
hundred  volumes,  was  publilhed  in  the  4*.d  year  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi; 
that  is,  in  the  year  1703.  This  work  is  generally  called  Kam-tno,  or  the 
abridgement.  From  tliefe  materials  the  abbe  Grofier  propofed  to  publilh 
at  Paris,  in  the  French  language,  a  General  Hiftory  of  China,  in  12  volumes 
4to.  fome  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  a  fmaller  work  in  12  volumes  8vo, 
by  the  late  Father  de  Mailla,  miflionary  at  Peking  hath  been  juft  concluded 
and  publilhed. 

But  the  limits  to  which  our  work  is  confined  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge 
upon  fo  copious  a  fubjeCt  as  that  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  ;  and  which,  indeed 
-  would  be  very  uninterefting  to  the  generality  of  European  readers.  A 
fucceffion  of  excellent  princes,  and  a  duration  of  domeftic*  tranquillity, 
united  legillation  with  philofophy,  and  produced  their  Fo-hi,  whofe  hiftory 
is  wrapped  up  in  myfteries,  their  Li-Laokum,  and  above  all  their  Confucius, 
at  once  the  Solon  and  the  Socrates  of  China.  After  all,  the  internal  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  empire,  though  rare,  produced  the  moft  dreadful  effects,  in 
proportion  as  its  conftitution  was  pacific,  and  they  were  attended  with  the 
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inoft  bloody  exterminations,  in  fome  provinces ;  fo  that  though  the  Chinefe 
empire  is  hereditary,  the  imperial  fuccefiion  was  more  than  once  broken  into, 
and  altered.  Upwards  of  twenty  dynafties,  or  different  tribes  and  families 
of  fucceflion  are  enumerated  in  their  annals. 

Neither  the  great  Zinghis  Khan,  nor  Tamerlane,  though  they  often  de* 
feated  the  Chinefe  could  fubdue  their  empire,  and  neither  of  them  could 
keep  the  conqueffs  they  made  there.  Their  celebrated  wail  proved  but  a 
feeble  barrier  againft  the  arms  of  thofe  famous  Tartars.  After  their  inva- 
fions  were  over,  the  Chinefe  went  to  war  with  the  Manchew  Tartars,  while 
an  indolent  worthlefs  emperor,  Tfong-ching,  was  upon  the  throne.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  bold  rebel,  named  Li-cong-tfe,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
tchuen,  dethroned  the  emperor,  who  hanged  himfelf,  as  did  moll  of  his 
courtiers  and  women.  Ou-fan-quey,  the  Chinefe  general,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Tartary,  refufed  to  recognife  the  ufurper,  and  made  a  peace  with  Tfongate, 
or  Chun-tchi,  the  Manchew  prince,  who  drove  the  ufurper  from  the  throne, 
and  took  pofieffion  of  it  himfelf,  about  the  year  1644.  The  Tartar  main¬ 
tained  himfelf  in  his  authority,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  wifely 
incorporated  his  hereditary  fubjefts  with  the  Chinefe,  fo  that  in  effeft  Tar¬ 
tary  became  an  acquifition  to  China.  He  was  fucceeded  by  a  prince  of  great 
natural  and  acquired  abilities,  who  was  the  p3tron  of  the  Jefuits,  but  knew 
how  to  check  them  when  he  found  them  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
his  government.  About  the  year  1661,  the  Chinefe,  under  the  Tartar 
family,  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  which  the  latter  had 
taken  from  the  Portuguele. 

In  the  year  1 77 1 ,  all  the  Tartars  which  compofed  the  nation  of  the  Tour- 
goutlu,  left  the  fettlements  which  they  had  under  the  Ruffian  government 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  Iaick,  at  a  fmall  ditlance  from  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  in  a  vaft  body  of  fifty  thoufand  families,  they  paffed  through 
the  country  of  the  Hafacks  ;  after  a  march  of  eight  months,  in  which  they 
furmounted  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  arrived  in  the  plains 
that  lie  p»  the  frontier  of  Carapan,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Uy, 
and  offered  themfelves  as  fubjeCis  to  Kien-long,  emperor  of  China,  who  was 
then  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign.  He  received  them  gracioufly, 
furnifhed  them  with  previfions,  clothes,  and  money,  and  allotted  to  each  family 
a  portion  of  land  for  agriculture  and  pafturage.  The  year  following  there 
was  a  fecond  emigration  of  about  thirty  thoufand  other  Tartar  families,  who 
alfo  quitted  the  fettlements  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Ruffian  government, 
and  fubmitted  to  the  Chinefe  feeptre.  The  emperor  caufed  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  emigrations  to  be  engraven  upon  ftone,  in  four  different  languages. 

With  a  view  to  promote  a  greater  degree  of  focial  and  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  betwixt  the  countries,  in  1792,  Lord  Macartney  was  fent  as  am- 
bafiador  from  Great  Britain  to  China ;  the  embafly  was  peculiarly  fplendid, 
the  prefents  fent  to  the  emperor  noble  and  magnificent,  fuch  as  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  imprefs  the  Chinefe  with  a  high  opinion  of  our  fuptrior  advance¬ 
ment  in  fcience  and  the  arts,  and  alfo  with  a  view  to  create  a  tafte  for  the 
elegant  productions  of  Great  Britain  in  that  immenfe  Empire.  A  variety 
of  adventitious  and  adverfe  circumftances  contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to 
render  abortive  the  purpofes  of  the  embafly ;  from  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  be  received  on  terms  of  mutual  friend¬ 
ship  in  this  great  empire,  it  appears  that  a  confiderable  period  muff  yet  elapfe 
before  they  relinquifh  the  cautious  and  forbidding  policy  by  which  they  have 
always  been  guided  in  their  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations. 
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The  expedition  was  however  mol  gracioufly  received  by  the  emperor  ;  and 
in  return  for  the  fplendid  and  coftly  prefcnts  fent  him  by  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty,  he  beftowed  others  of  great  value  :  the  account  of  the  expedition  by  Sir 
George  Staunton,  particularly  the  narrative  of  their  journey  from  the  Gulf  of 
Peking  to  that  city,  and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  emperor’s  country  resi¬ 
dences  in  Tartary,  where  he  then  was,  exhibits  a  very  curious  and  interefting 
picture  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  government,  arts,  and  manufa&ures  of  that 
wonderful  people,  for  a  full  account  of  which,  our  readers  are  referred 
to  that  Work  itfelf,  and  we  Shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  Statement  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  as  exhibited  by  the  above  mentioned  author, 
founded  on  authentic  documents  taken  from  one  of  the  public  offices  in 
Pekin. 


Provinces. 

Population.  |  Sq.  Miles. 

Acres. 

Pe- chc-lee 

Kiang-nan,  7 

2  provinces  5 

Kiang-fee  .  . 

Tche-kiarig  . 

Fo-chen 

Homan  ]  Houa‘flanS  J  - 
Ho-nan 

Shan-tung 

Shan- fee  . 

Shen-fee  .... 
Kan-fore 

Se-chueen 

Canton 

Qiiang  fee 

Yu-nan 

Koei-cheou  . 

Total 
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SI 

58,949 

92,96c 

72,176 

39>I5° 

53,48o 

144  77° 

65,104 

65,104 

55,26s 

154,008 

166,800 

79,456 

78,250 

107  969 
64554 

37,727,360 

59,495,040 

46,192.640 

25,056,000 

34,227,200 

92,652,800 

41.666.560 

41.666.560 

53  37i,52° 
98,565,120 

106,752,000 

50,851,840 

50,080,000 

69,100,160 

4i,3I4-56o 

333,000,000 

1,297,999 

83°,7I9,j6o 

With  refpeft  to  this  ftatement,  Sir  George  Staunton  obferves,  that  “  the 
extent  of  the  provinces  is  afcertained  by  aftronomical  obfervations,  as  well  as 
by  admeafurement.  The  number  of  individuals  is  regularly  taken  in  each  divi- 
fion  of  a  diftrift  by  a  tything-man,  or  every  tenth  matter  of  a  family.  Thofe 
returns  are  colle&ed  by  officers  refident  fo  near  as  to  be  capable  of  corre&ing 
any  grofs  miftake :  and  all  the  returns  are  lodged  in  the  great  regifter  at 

Pekin _ Though  the  general  ftatement  is  ftri&ly  the  refult  of  thofe  returns 

added  to  each  other,  which  feem  little  liable  to  error,  or,  taken  feparately, 
to  doubt,  yet  the  amount  of  the  whole  is  fo  prodigious  as  to  ftagger  belief. 
It  mutt,  however,  be  recolle&ed,  that  in  general  there  feem  to  be  no  other 
bounds  to  Chinefe  populoufncfs  than  thofe  which  the  neceffity  of  fubfiftence 
may  put  to  it.  Thefe  boundaries  are  certainly  more  enlarged  than  in  other 
countries.  The  whole  furface  of  the  empire  is,  with  trifling  exceptions,  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  produdfion  of  food  for  man  alone.  It  appears  that  every  fquare 
mile  in  that  vaft  empire  contains,  upon  an  average,  about  one-third  more 
inhabitants,  being  upwards  of  three  hundred,  than  are  found  upon  an  equal 
quantity  of  land,  alfo  upon  an  average,  in  the  moft  populous  country  in 
Europe. 
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Situation  and!  r  I"'1  HIS  vaft  country  is  fituated  between  tbe  66th  and 

boundaries  J  i  109th  degrees  of  Eaft  longitudei  and  between 
1  and  40  of  North  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  countrie#  of 
Ulbec  Tartary  and  Thibet ;  on  the  South,  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the 
Halt  by  China  and  the  Chinefe  fea  ;  and  on  the  Weft,  by  Perfia,  and  the 
Indian  fea. 

Division.]  I  (hall  divide  as  others  have  done,  India  at  large  into  three 
greater  parts ;  firft,  the  peninfula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  called  the 
Farther  pemnfula  ;  fecondly,  the  main  land,  or  the  Mogul’s  empire  ;  thirdly 
the  Peninfula  within  or  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  ;  all  of  them  vaft,  popu¬ 
lous,  and  extended  empires.  But  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  fave  many 
repetitions,  to  premife  an  account  of  fome  particulars  that  are  in  common  to 
thole  numerous  nations,  which  fhall  be  extrafted  from  the  moft  enlightened 
of  our  modern  writers  who  have  vifited  the  country  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company. 

Population,  inhabitants,")  Mr.  Orme,  an  excellent  and  authen- 
religion,  and  goveknment.  J  tic  hiftorian,  comprehends  the  two  lat¬ 
ter  divifions  under  the  title  of  Indoltan.  The  Mahometans  (fays  he)  who 
are  called  Moors  of  Indoftan,  are  computed  to  be  about  ten  millions,  and  the 
Indians  about  a  hundred  millions.  Above  half  the  empire  is  fubjedt.  to  rajahs, 
or  kings  who  derive  their  defcent  from  the  old  princes  of  India,  and  ex- 
ercife  all  rights  of  fovereignty,  only  paying  a  tribute  to  the  great  mo¬ 
gul,  and  obferving  the  treaties  by  which  their  anceftors  recognifed  his 
fuperiority.  In  other  refpefts,  the  government  of  Indoftan  is  full  of  wife 
checks  upon  the  overgrowing  greatnefs  of  any  fubjedt  ;  but  (as  all  precau¬ 
tions  of  that  kind  depend  upon  the  adminiftration)  the  indolence  and  barbari¬ 
ty  of  the  moguls  or  emperors,  and  their  great  viceroys,  ha*e  rendered 
them  fiuitlefs. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are  called  Gentoos  ;  or,  as  others  call 
them,  Hindoos,  and  the  country  Hindooftan.  Thdy  pretend  that  Brumma, 
who  was  their  legiflator  both  in  politics  and  religion,  was  inferior  only  to 
God,  and  that  he  exifted  many  thoufand  years  before  our  account  of  the 
creation.  This  Brumma,  probably,  was  fome  great  and  good  genius,  whofe 
beneficence,  like  that  of  the  pagan  legiflators,  led  his  people  and  their  pofteri- 
ty  to  pay  him  divine  honours.  The  Bramins  (for  fo  the  Gentoo  priefts  are 
called)  pretend  that  he  bequeathed  to  them  a  book  called  the  Vidam,  contain¬ 
ing  his  do&rines  and  inftitutions  ;  and  that  though  the  original  is  loft,  they 
are  ftill  pofieffed  of  a  commentary  upon  it,  called  the  Shabftah,  which  is 
wrote  in  the  Shanfcrite,  now  a  dead  language,  and  knowm  only  to  the  Bra- 
mins,  who  ftudy  it. 

The  foundation  of  Brumma’s  dodlrine  confifted  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  has  created  a  regular  gradation  of  beings,  fome  fuperior,  and 
fome  inferior  to  man  ;  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  Hate 
of  rewards  and  puniihments,  which  is  to  coniift  of  a  tranfmigration  into  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies,  according  to  tbe  lives  they  have  led.in  their  pre-exiftent  ftate. 
From  this  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  Pythagorean  metem- 
fiychofis  took  its  rife  in  India.  The  neceflity  of  inculcating  this  fublime, 

but 
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but  otherwife  complicated  doCtrine,  into  the  lower  ranks,  induced  the  Bra- 
mins,  who  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  doCtrines,  to  have  reeourfe  to 
fenfible  reprefentations  of  the  Deity  and  his  attributes  ;  fo  that  the  original 
doCtrines  of  Brumma  have  degenerated  to  rank  ridiculous  idolatry,  in  the 
worfhip  of  different  animals,  and  various  images,  and  of  the  mod  hideous 
figures,  either  delineated  or  carved. 

The  Hindoos  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  divided  into  four  great 
tribes.  The  firft  and  molt  noble  tribe  are  the  Bramins,  who  alone  can  offi¬ 
ciate  in  the  priefthood,  like  the  Levites  among  the  Jews.  They  are  not, 
however,  excluded  from  government,  trade,  or  agriculture,  though  they  are 
ftriCtly  prohibited  from  all  menial  offices  by  their  laws.  The  fecond  in  order 
is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  according  to  their  original  inftitution,  ought  to  be 
all  military  men  ;  but  they  frequently  follow  other  profeffions.  The  third  is 
the  tribe  of  Beifc,  who  are  chiefly  merchants,  bankers,  and  banias  or  Ihcp- 
keepers.  The  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Sudder,  who  ought  to  be  menial  fer- 
vants ;  and  they  are  incapable  of  raffing  themfelves  to  any  fuperior  rank.  If 
any  one  of  them  Ihould  be  excommunicated  from  any  of  the  four  tribes,  he 
and  his  pollerity  are  for  ever  Ihut  out  from  the  fociety  of  every  body  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  excepting  that  of  the  Harri  call;,  who  are  held  in  utter  deteflation 
by  all  the  other  tribes,  and  are  employed  only  in  the  meaneft  and  vilefl  offi¬ 
ces.  This  circumftance  renders  excommunications  fo  dreadful,  that  any  Hin¬ 
doo  will  fuffer  the  torture  and  even  death  itfelf,  rather  that  deviate  from 
one  article  of  his  faith. 

Befides  this  divifion  into  tribes,  the  Gentoos  are  alfo  fubdivided  into  cafts 
of  frnall  claffes  and  tribes :  and  it  has  been  computed  that  there  are  eighty- 
four  of  thefe  cafts,  though  fome  have  fuppofed  there  was  a  greater  number. 
The  order  of  pre-eminence  of  all  the  cafts,  in  a  particular  city  or  province,  is 
generally  indifputably  decided.  The  Indian  of  an  inferior  would  think 
himfelf  honoured  by  adopting  the  cuftoms  of  a  fuperior  call ;  but  this 
would  give  battle  fooner  than  not  vindicate  its  prerogatives  ;  the  inferior 
receives  the  victuals  prepared  by  a  fuperior  caft  with  rfefpeCt,  but  the  fupe¬ 
rior  will  not  partake  of  a  meal  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  hands  of  an 
inferior  caft.  Their  marriages  are  circnmfcribed  by  the  fame  barriers  as  the 
reft  of  their  intercourfes ;  and  hence,  befides  the  national  phyfiognomy,  the 
members  of  each  caft  preferve  an  air  of  ftill  greater  refemblance  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  There  are  fome  cafts  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  others  as  re¬ 
markable  for  their  uglinefs. 

The  members  of  each  caft,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  adhere  invariably  to  the 
profefiion  of  their  forefathers.  From  generation  to  generation,  the  fame 
families  have  followed,  and  will  always  continue  to  follow,  one  uniform  line 
oflife.  To  this  may  be  afcribed  that  high  degree  of  perfection  confpicuous 
in  many  of  the  Indian  manufactures ;  and  though  veneration  for  the  practices 
of  their  anceftors  may  check  the  fpirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  adhering  to 
thefe,  they  acquire  fuch  an  expertnefs  and  delicacy  of  hand,  that  Europeans, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  fupeiior  fcience,  and  the  aid  of  more  complete  in- 
ftruments,  have  never  been  able  to  equal  the  exquifite  execution  of  their 
workmanfhip.  While  this  high  improvement  of  their  more  curious  manu¬ 
factures  excited  the  admiration,  and  attracted  the  commerce  of  other 
nations,  the  fepavation  of  profeffions  in  India,  and  the  early  diftribution 
of  the  people  into_  claffes,  attached  to  particular  kinds  of  labour,  fecur- 
ed  fuch  abundance  of  the  more  common  and  ufeful  commodities,  as  not 
only  fupplied  their  own  wants,  but  miniftered  to  thofe  of  the  countries  around 
them. 
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To  this  early  divifion  of  the  people  into  cafb,  we  mud  likewife  afcribe  a 
linking  peculiarity  in  the  Hate  of  India  ;  the  permanence  of  its  inditution3, 
and  the  immutability  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  What  now  is  in 
India,  always  was  there,  and  is  ft  ill  likely  to  continue  :  neither  the  fero¬ 
cious  violence  and  illiberal  fanaticifm  of  its  Mahomedan  conquerors,  nor  the 
power  of  its  European  mailers,  have  effected  any  confiderable  alteration. 
The  fame  diftindtions  of  condition  take  place,  the  fame  arrangements  in  civil 
and  domeftic  fociety  remain,  the  fame  maxims  of  religion  are  held  in  venera¬ 
tion,  ancLthe  fame  fciences  and  arts  are  cultivated.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  the 
trade  with  India  has  been  the  fame  ;  gold  and  filver  have  uniformly  been  car- 
ried  thither  in  order  to  purchafe  the  fame  commodities  with  which  it  now 
fupplies  all  nations  ;  and  from  the  age  of  Pliny  to  the  prefent  times,  it  has 
always  been  canlidered  and  execrated  as  a  gulf  which  fwallowsup  the  wealth 
of  every  other  country,  that  flows  incdfantly  towards  it,  and  from  which  it 
never  returns*. 

All  thefe  calls  acknowledge  the  Bramins  for  their  priells,  and  from  them 
derive  their  belief  of  the  transmigration  ;  which  leads  many  of  them  to  affinit 
themfelves  even  at  the  death  of  a  fly,  although  opcafioned  by  inadvertence. — ■ 
But  the  greater  number  of  calls  are  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  eat,  although  very 
fparingly,  both  of  lifh  and  fkfh  ;  but,  like  the  Jews,  not  of  all  kinds  indif¬ 
ferently.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  rice  and  vegetables,  dreffed  with  ginger,  tur¬ 
meric,  and  other  hotter  fpices,  which  grow  almoft  fpontaneoufly  in  their  gar¬ 
dens.  They  elteem  milk  the  pureft  of  foods,  becaufe  they  think  it  partakes 
of  fomeof  the  properties  of  the  neftar  of  their  gods,  and  becaufe  they  ef- 
teem  the  cow  itfclf  almoll  like  a  divinity. 

Their  manners  are  gentle  ;  their  happinefs  conlifts  in  the  folaces  of  a  do- 
mellic  life  :  and  they  are  taught  by  their  religion,  that  matrimony  is  an 
indifpenfable  duty  in  every  man,  who  does  not  entirely  feparate  himfelf  from 
the  world  from  a  principle  of  devotion.  Their  religion  alfo  permits  them  to 
have  feveral  wives ;  but  they  fddom  have  more  than  one  ;  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  their  wives  are  diftinguilhed  by  a  decency  of  demeanour,  a 
folicitude  in  their  families,  and  a  fidelity  to  their  vows,  which  might  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  human  nature  in  the  moft  civilised  countries.  The  amufements  of 
the  Hindoos  conlill  in  going  to  their  pagodas,  in  affiiling  at  religious  Ihews, 
and  in  fulfilling  a  variety  of  ceremonies  preferibed  to  them  by  the  Bramins. 
Their  religion  forbids  them  to  quit  their  own  fhoresj;  nor  do  they  want  any 
thing  from  abroad.  They  might,  therefore,  have  lived  in  great  tranquillity 
and  happinefs,  if  others  had  looked  on  them  with  the  fame  indifference  with 
which  they  regard  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  foldiers  are  commonly  called  Kajah  poots,  or  perfons  defcer.ded  from 
rajahs,  and  refide  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  are  generally  more 
fair-coxnplexioncd  than  the  people  of  the  fouthera  provinces,  who  are  quite 

4  D  black. 

*  Dr.  Robertfon’s  hiftorical  difquifition  concerning  India,  Appendix,  p.  261,  262. 

f  The  Gentoos  fire  perfuaded,  chat  the  waters  of  the  three  great  rivers,  Ganges,  Kiftna, 
.  and  Indus,  have  the  facred  virtue  of  purifying  thofc  who  bathe  in  them,  from  all  poliu- 
'  tions  and  fins.  This  religious  idea  feems  to  be  founded  oh  a  principle  of  policy,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  reftrain  the  natives  from  migrating  into  diftant  countries  :  for  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  facred  rivers  are  fo  fituated,  that  there  is  not  any  part  of  India  where  the  inhabitants 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  wafhing  away  their  fins.  The  Ganges,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  with  its  different  branches,  runs  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal, 
■Baba r,  and  Orixa,  and  the  upper  provinces  of  Oude,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore. 
The  Kiftna  divides  the  Carnatic  from  Golconda,  and  runs  through  the  Vifiapore  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Deccan.  And  the  Indus  bounding  the  Guzwat  provinces,  leparates 
frido&m  from  the  dominions  of  Pcrlia. 
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black.  Thefe  rajah-poots  are  a  robuft,  brave,  faithful  people,  and  enter  int# 
the  fervice  of  thofe-who  will  pay  them  :  but  when  their  leader  falls  in  battle, 
they  think  that  their  engagements  to  him  are  finifhed,  and  they  run  off  the 
field  without  any  ftain  upon  their  reputation. 

The  cuftom  of  women  burning  themfelves  upon  the  death  of  their  huf- 
bands,  Hill  continues  to  be  pra&ifed,  though  much  lefs  frequently  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  Gentoos  are  as  careful  of  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and 
their  public  works  and  conveniences,  as  the  Chinefe  ;  and  there  fcarcely  is 
an  inftance  of  robbery  in  all  Indoftan,  though  the  diamond  merchants 
travel  without  defenfive  weapons. 

Religion.]  The  inftitutions  of  religion,  publicly  eftablifhed  in  all  the 
extenfive  countries  ftretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin, 
prefent  to  view  an  afpecl  nearly  fimilar.  They  form  a  regular  and  complete 
i'yilem  of  fuperftition,  ftrengthened  and  upheld  by  every  thing  which  ^can 
excite  the  reverence  and  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The 
temples,  confecrated  to  their  deities,  are  magnificent,  and  adorned  not  only 
with  rich  offerings,  but  with  the  moft  exquifite  works  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture,  which  the  artifts,  higheft  in  eftimation  among  them,  were  capable  of 
executing.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worfhip  are  pompous  and 
fniendid,°and  the  performance  of  them  not  only  mingles  in  all  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  common  life,  but  conftitutes  an  efiential  part  of  them.  The 
Bramins,  who,  as  minifters  of  religion,  prefide  in  all  its  functions,  are 
elevated  above  every  other  order  of  men,  by  an  origin  deemed  not  only 
more  noble,  but  acknowledged  to  be  facred.  They  have  eftablifhed  among 
themfelves  a  regular  hierarchy  and  gradation  of  ranks,  which  by  fecunng 
fubordination  in  their  own  order,  adds  weight  to  their  authority,  and  gives 
them  a  more  abfolute  dominion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  domi¬ 
nion  they  fupport  by  the  command  of  the  immenfe  revenues,  with  which 
the  liberality  of  princes,  and  the  zeal. of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  have  en¬ 
riched  their  pagodas. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  with  relpeCt 
to  this  vaft  and  complicated  fyftem  of  fuperftition.  An  attempt  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  multitude  of  deities  which  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in.  India  ; 
to  deferibe  the  fplendour  of  worfhip  in  their  pagodas,  and  the  immenfe 
varieties  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies  :  to  recount  the  various  attributes  and 
fun&ions  which  the  craft  of  priefts,  or  the  credulity  of  the  people,  have 
aferibed  to  their  divinities ;  efpecially  if  I  were  to  accompany  all  this 
with  a  review  of  the  numerous  and  often  fanciful  {peculations  and  theo¬ 
ries  of  learned  men  on  this  fubjedl,  would  too  much  fwell  this  part  of  oui 

The  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos  are  ftupendous,  but  difguftfu 
{tone  buildings,  ere&ed  in  every  capital,  and  under  the  direftion  of  th< 
Bramins.  To  this,  however,  there  are  feme  exceptions ;  for  in  proportion 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  the  philofopbical  hiftorian  of  India,  to  the  progress  o: 
the  different  countries  of  India  in  opulence  and  refinement,  the  ftrudlurc  o 
their  temples  gradually  improved.  From  plain  buildings  they  becaim 
highly  ornamented  fabrics,  and,  both  by  their  extent  and  magnificence,  ar< 
monuments  of  the  power  and  tafte  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  erect 
ed.  In  this  highly  finished  ftyle  there  are  pagodas  of  great  .ant1qmty.11 
different  parts  of  Indoftan,  particularly  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  whiei 
were  not  expofed  to  the  deftru&ive  violence  of  Mahomedan  zeal.  In  orde 
to  afiift  my  readers  in  forming  a  proper  idea  of  thefe  buildings,  1  fhal 
Briefly  deferibe  two,  of  which  we  have  the  moft  accurate  accounts.-  1  n 
3  entr; 
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entry  to  the  pagodas  of  Chillambrum,  near  Ponto  Nova,  on  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  held  in  high  veneration  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  is,  hy  a  (lately  gate 
under  a  pyramid  an  hundred  and  twenty  two  feet  in  height,  built  with  large 
flones  above  forty  feet  long,  and  more  than  five  feet  fquare,  and  all  covered 
with  plates  of  copper,  adorned  with  an  immenfe  variety  of  figures  neatly 
executed.  The  whole  ftrudlure  extends  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirty -two  feet  in  one  direction,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty  fix  in  another. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  finilhed  with  an  elegance  entitled  to  the 
admiration  of  the  mod  ingenious  artifts. 

The  pagoda  of  Seringham,  fuperior  in  San£lity  to  that  of  Chillambrum, 
furpaffes  it  as  much  in  grandeur  ;  and  fortunately  I  can  convey  a  more  per- 
fe6l  idea  of  it,  by  adopting  the  words  of  an  elegant  and  accurate  hillorian. 
This  pagoda  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  weftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland  of  Seringham,  formed  by  the  divifion  of  the  great  river  Caveri  into 
two  channels.  “  It  is  compofed  of  feven  fquare  inclofures,  one  within  the 
other,  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  Thefe 
enclosures  ^re  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  diftant  from  one  another,  and 
each  has  four  large  gates  with  a  fquare  tower  ;  which  are  placed,  one  in 
the  middle  of  each  fide  of  the  enclofure,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  outward  wall  is  near  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gate¬ 
way  to  the  fouth  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  feveral  of  which  are  fingle 
flones  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in  diameter;  and  thofe  which 
form  the  roof  are  (till  larger ;  in  the  inmoll  inclofures  are  the  chapels.  Here, 
as  in  all  the  other  great  pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  fnbordina- 
tion  which  knows  no  refiftance,  and  Humber  in  a  voluptuoufnefs  which  knows 
no  wants 

If  the  Bramins  are  maflers  of  any  uncommon  art  or  fcience,  they  fre¬ 
quently  turn  it  to  the  purpofes  of  profit  from  their  ignorant  votaries.  Mr. 
Scrafton  fays,  that  they  know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes;  and  that  judicial 
aflrology  is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  that  half  the  year  is  taken  up  with 
unlucky  days  ;  the  head  aftrologer  being  always  confulted  in  their  councils. 
The  Mahometans  likewife  encourage  thefe  fuperllitions,  and  look  upon  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Gentoo  induftry  as  belonging  to  themfelves.  Though  the 
Gentoos  are  entirely  paffive  under  all  their  oppreffions,  and  by  their  Hate  of 
exitlence,  the  pra&ice  of  their  religion,  and  the  fcantinefs  of  their  food,  have 
nothing  of  that  refentment  in  their  nature  that  animates  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  yet  they  are  fufceptible  of  .avarice,  and  fometimes  bury  their  money, 
and  rather  than  difcover  it,  put  themfelves  to  death  by  poifon  or  otherwile. 
This  pra&ice,  which,  it  feems,  is  not  uncommon,  accounts  for  the  vaft  fcar- 
city  of  filver  that  of  late  prevailed  in  Indoftan. 

The  reafons  above  mentioned  account  likewife  for  their  being  lefs  under 
the  influence  of  their  paffions  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  The 
perpetual  ufe  of  rice,  their  chief  food,  gives  them  but  little  nourifhment  ; 
and  their  marrying  early;  the  males  before  fourteen,  and  their  women  at  ten 
or  eleven  years  of  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in  their  perfons.  A  man 
is  in  the  decline  of  life  at  thirty,  and  the  beauty  of  the  woman  is  on  decay 
at  eighteen:  at  twenty  five  they  have  all  the  marks  of  old  age.  We  are 
not  therefore  to  wonder  at  their  being  foon  ftrangers  to  all  perfonal  exertion 
and  vigour  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  with  them  a  frequent  faying,  that  it  is  better 
to  fit  than  to  walk,  to  lie  down  than  to  fit,  to  deep  than  to  wake,  and  death 
is  the  belt  of  all. 

4  U  2  The 

*  Orme’s  Hill,  of  Milk.  T ranfait.  of  Indoftan,  vcl.  I.  p.  178. 
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The  Mahometans,  who  in  Indoftan  are  called  Moors,  are  of  Perfianj 
Turkifti,  Arabic,  and  other  extractions.  They  early  began,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  califs  of  Bagdad,  to  invade  Indoftan.  They  penetrated  as  far  as 
Delhi,  which  they  made  their  capital.  .They  fettled  colonies  in  feveral 
places,  whofe  defcendants  are  called  Pytans ;  but  their  empire  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  Tamerlane,  who  founded  the  Mogul  government,  which  ftitl 
fubfifts.  Thofe  princes  being  ftn’dt  Mahometans,  received  under  their  pro¬ 
tection  all  that  profeffed  the  fame  religion,  and  who  being  a  brave,  aCtive 
people,  counterbalanced  the  numbers  of  the  natives.  They  are  faid  to  have 
introduced  the  divifion  of  provinces,  over  which  they  appointed  foubahs  ; 
and  thofe  provinces,  each  of  which  might  be  ftyled  an  empire,  were  fub- 
divided  into  nabobfhips  ;  each  nabob  being  immediately  accountable  to  his 
foubah,  who  in  procefs  of  time  became  almoft  independent  of  the  emperor, 
or,  as  be  is  called,  the  Great  Mogul,  upon  their  paying  him  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute.  The  vaft  refort  of  Perfian  and  Tartar  tribes  has  likewife  {lengthen¬ 
ed  the  Mahometan  government ;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  two  or  three 
generations,  the  progeny  of  all  thofe  adventurers,  who  brought  nothing 
with  them  but  their  horfes  and  their  fwords,  degenerated  into  all  eaftern 
indolence  and  fenfuality. 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  Mahrattas  at  prefent  make  the  greateft  figure. 
Theyr  are  a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who  live  on  the  mountains  between  In¬ 
doftan  and  Perfia.  They  commonly  ferve  on  horfeback,  and,  when  well 
commanded,  they  have  been  known  to  give  law  even  to  the  court  of  Delhi. 
Though  they  are  originally  Gentoos,  yet  they  are  of  bold  aClive  fpirits,  and 
pay  no  great  refpeCt  to  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Mr.  Scrafton  fays, 
that  the  Mahometans  or  Moors  are  of  fo  deteftable  a  charaCler,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  knew  above  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  thofe  were  among  the  Tartar 
and  Perfian  officers  of  the  army.  They  are  void,  we  are  told,  of  every 
principle  even  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  if  they  have  a  virtue,  it  is  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  hofpitality,  but  it  is  an  appearance  only  ;  for  while  they  are 
drinking  with,  and  embracing  a  friend,  they  will  ftab  him  to  the  heart. 
But  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  reprefentations  of  their  moral  depravity  are 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth. 

The  people  of  Indoftan  are  governed  by  no  written  laws  ;  nor  is  there  a 
lawyer  in  their  whole  empire ;  and  their  courts  of  juftice  are  directed  by 
precedents.  The  Mahometan  inftitntes  prevail  only  in  their  great  towns 
and  their  neighbourhood.  The  empire  is  hereditary,  and  the  emperor  is 
heir  only  to  his  own  officers.  All  lands  go  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  ftate  even  down  to  the  fubtenants,  while  the  lord  can  pay  his 
taxes,  and  the  latter  their  rent,  both  which  are  immutably  fixed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  books  of  each  diftridt.  The  imperial  demefne  lands  are  thofe  of  the  great 
rajah  families,  whieh  fell  to  Tamerlane  and  his  fucceffors.  Certain  portions 
of  them  are  called  jagbire  lands,  and  are  bellowed  by  the  crown  on  the 
great  lords  or  omrahs,  and  upon  their  death  revert  to  the  emperor  ;  but  the 
rights  of  the  fubtenants,  even  of  thofe  lands,  are  indefeafible. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  government  by  which  this  great  empire  long 
fubfifted,  without  almoft  the  femblance  of  virtue  among  its  great  officers, 
either  civil  or  military.  It  was  fhaken,  hovever,  after  the  invafion  of  Ma¬ 
homet  Shah,  by  Kouli  Khan,  which  was  attended  by  fo  great  a  diminution 
of  the  imperial  authority,  that  the  foubahs  and  nabobs  became  abfolute  in 
their  own  governments.  Thodgh  they  could  not  alter  the  fundamental 
laws  of  property,  yet  they  invented  new  taxes,  which  beggared  the  people 
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t,o  pay  their  armies  and  fupport  their  power  ;  fo  that  many  of  the  people  a 
few  years  ago,  after  being  unmercifully  plundered  by  colle&ors  and  tax- 
mafters,  were  left  to  perifh  through  want.  To  fum  up  the  mifery  of  the 
inhabitants,  thofe  foubahs  and  nabobs,  and  other  Mahometan  governors, 
employ  the  Gentoos  themfelves,  and  fome  even  of  the  Biahmins,  as  the  mi- 
nifters  of  their  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelties.  Upon  the  whole,  ever  fince  the 
invafion  of  Kouli  Khan,  Indoftan,  from  being  a  well  regulated  government, 
is  become  a  fcene  of  mere  anarchy  or  ftratocracy  ;  every  great  man  protects 
himfelf  in  his  tyranny  by  his  foldiers,  whofe  pay  far  exceeds  the  natural 
riches  of  his  government.  As  private  affaffinations  and  other  murders  are 
here  committed  with  impunity,  the  people,  who  know  they  can  be  in  no 
worfe  eftate,  concern  themfelves  very  little  in  the  revolutions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  To  the  above  caufes  are  owing  the  late  fucceffes  of  the  Englifh  in  In¬ 
doftan.  The  trader,  from  this  reprefentation,  may  perceive,  all  that  the 
Englifh  have  acquired  in  point  of  territory,  has  been  gained  from  ufurpers 
and  robbers ;  and  their  poffeflion  of  it  being  guarantied  by  the  prefent  law¬ 
ful  emperor,  is  faid  to  be  founded  upon  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  that 
country.  We  are,  however,  forry  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that  the  condudt 
of  many  of  the  fervants  of  the  Ealt  India  Company  towards  the  natives,  and 
not  properly  punifhed  or  checked  by  the  diredtors,  or  the  Britifh  legiflature, 
has  in  too  many  inftances  been  highly  difhonourable  to  the  Englilh  name,  and 
totally  in  confident  with  that  humanity  which  was  formerly  our  national  cha- 
ra&eriftic. 

It  may  be  here  proper  juft  to  obferve,  that  the  complexion  of  the  Gentoos 
is  black,  their  hair  long,  and  the  features  of  both  fexes  regular.  At  court, 
however,  the  great  families  are  ambitious  of  intermarrying  with  Perfiansand 
Tartars,  on  account  of  the  fairnefs  of  their  complexion,  refembling  that  of 
their  conqueror  Tamerlane  and  his  great  generals. 


The  Peninsula  of  INDIA  beyond  the  Ganges 
called  the  Farther  Peninsula. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Length 

Breadth 


Miles. 


Degrees. 


Sq.  Miles. 


2000 

1000 


}  .  c  1  and  north  latitude.  ? 

S  betWe£n  I92  and  109  ealt  longitude.S  74I’5°° 


t,  -,rT"'HIS  peninfula  is  bounded  by  Thibet  and  China,  on 

Oundaries.J  North  ;  by  China  and  the  Chinefe  fea,  on  the 

Eaft  :  by  the  fame  fea  and  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Hither  India  on  the  Weft.  The  fpace  between  Ben¬ 
gal  and  China,  is  now  called  the  province  of  Mecklus,  and  other  diftrifts 
fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Ava  or  Burmah. 


Grand  Divifions.  Subdivifions. 
On  the  north-  5  Ava3™ 

C.  Aracaa 


weft, 


Chief  Towns. 

HChandara 
Ava 
Aracan 


1 


Sq.  M. 
1 80,000 
Good 
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On  the 
fouth- 
weft, 


Grand  divlf.  S'ubdivif 
'Pegu 
Martaba 
Siam 
Malacca 
On  the  f  Tonquin 
north-  < 
caft,  C  Laos 
On  the  f  C.  China  1  f  Thoanoa 
fouth-  <  Cambodia  >  i  Canbodia 
eaft,  (,  Chiampa  J  [  Padram. 


Chief  Towns. 

'll  Pegu,  E.  Ion.  97.  N.  lat.  17-30. 
n  (  )  Martaban 

Q  Siam,  E.  Ion.  100-55.  N.  lat.  14  18. 
j{_Malacca,  E.  Ion.  ioi.  N.  lat.  2-12. 

HCachao,  or  Keccio,  E.  Ion.  105.  N. 
lat,  21-30. 

Lanchang 


} 


Sq.  M. 

50,000 

170,000 

48,000 

I  12,000 

59,400 
6 1 ,900 

60,200 


Name.]  The  name  of  India  is  taken  from  the  river  Indus,  which  of  all 
ethers  was  the  bed  known  to  the  Perfiaus.  The  whole- of  this  peninfula  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  partly  fo  to  the  moderns. 

Air  and  climate.]  Authors  differ  concerning  the  air  of  this  country, 
fome  preferring  that  of  the  fouthern,  and  fome  that  of  the  northern  parts.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  air  of  the  former  is  hot  and  dry,  but  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces  moift,  and  confequer.tly  unhealthy.  The  climate  is  fubjedl  to  hurricanes, 
lightnings,  and  inundations,  fo  that  the  people  build  their  hcufes  upon  high 
pillars  to  defend  them  from  floods,  and  they  have  no  other  idea  of  feafons, 
but  wet  and  dry.  Eafterly  and  wefterly  monfoons  (which  is  an  Indian  word) 
prevail  in  this  country. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  run  from  North  to  South  almoft  the  whole  length  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  lands  near  the  fea  are  low,  and  annually  overflowed  in 
the  rainy  feafon 

Rivers.]  The  chief  are  Sanpoo  or  Burrampooter,  Domea,  Mecon,  Menan 
and  Ava,  or  the  great  river  Nou  Kian. 

Of  thefe  the  Burrampooter,  called  Sanpoo,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courfe, 
is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable.  This  rival  After  of  the  Ganges  iffues  from  the 
fame  mountains  that  give  birth  to  that  river ;  but  taking  a  contrary,  i.  e.  an 
eafterly  direction,  through  Thibet,  winds  to  the  fouth  weft  through  Afiam, 
and  entering  Indoftan,  flows  to  the  fouth,  afiumes  the  name  of  Megna,  and 
joins  the  weftcrn  branch  of  the.  Ganges  with  an  immenfe  body  of  water,  e- 
qual  if  not  fuperior  to  the  Ganges  itfelf. 

Thefe  two  noble  rivers,  when  they  approach  the  fea,  divide  into  fuch  a 
multitude  of  channels,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  navigable  ftreams,  that  a 
tra Si  of  country,  nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain,  in  extent,  enjoys  by  their 
means  the  flneft  inland  navigation  that  can  be  conceived,  and  which  gives 
conftant  employment  to  30,000  boatmen.  Thefe  channels  are  fo  numerous 
that  very  few  places  in  this  tradt  are  even  in  the  dry  feafon  25  miles  from  a 
navigable  ftream  ;  and  in  the  feafon  of  the  periodical  rains,  they  overflow  their 
banks  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  form  an  inundation  that  fertilizes  the  foil 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  100  miles*'. 

Bays  and  straits.]  The  bays  of  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin-China, 
The  ftraits  of  Malacca,  and  Sincapora.  The  promontories  of  Siam,  Romana, 
and  Banfac. 

Soil  and  produce  of  the")  The  foil  of  this  peninfula  is  fruitful  in 
different  nations.  j  general,  and  produces  all  the  delightful 
fruits  that  are  found  in  other  countries  contiguous  to  the  Ganges,  as  well  as 

roots 


*  Major  Rennel’s  Memoir,  p.  255. 
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loots  and  vegetables :  alfo  falt-petre,  and  the  bed  teek  timber  or  Indian  oak 
which  for  (hip  building  in  warm  climates  is  fuperior  to  any  European  oak.  It 
abounds  likewife  in  filks,  elephants,  and  quadrupeds  both  domeftic  and  wild, 
that  are  common  in  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of  Alia.  The  natives  drive  a  great 
trade  in  gold,  diamonds,  rubies,  topazes,  amethyfts,  and  other  precious  (tones. 
Tonquin  produces  little  or  no  corn  or  wine,  but  it  is  the  mod  healthful  coun¬ 
try  of  all  the  peninfula.  In  fome  places,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  the 
inhabitants  have  fwellings  in  their  throats,  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  badnefs  of 
their  water. 

Inhabitants,  customs,")  The  Tonqninefe  are  excellent  mechanics 
and  diversions.  3  and  fair  traders;  but  greatly  oppreffed  by 
their  king  and  great  lords.  His  majedy  engroffes  the  trade,  and  hi*  fa&ors 
fell  by  retail  to  the  Dutch  and  other  nations.  The  Tonqninefe  are  fond  of 
lacker-houfes,  which  are  unwholefome  and  poifonous.  The  people  in  the 
fouth  are  a  favage  race,  and  go  almod  naked,  with  large  (liver  and  gold  ear¬ 
rings,  and  coral,  amber,  or  (hell  bracelets.  In  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China, 
the  two  fexes  are  fcarcely  didingui(hable  by  their  drefs  which  refembles  that 
of  the  Pcrfians.  The  people  of  quality  are  fond  of  Englifh  broad-cloth,  red 
or  green  :  and  others  wear  a  dark  coloured  cotton  cloth.  In  Azem,  which 
is  thought  one  of  the  bed  countries  in  Afia,  the  inhabitants  prefer  dog’s  flefli 
to  all  other  animal  food.  The  people  of  that  kingdom  pay  no  taxes,  becaufe 
the  king  is  foie  proprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  and  other  metals  found 
in  his  kingdom.  They  live,  however,  ealily  and  comfortably.  Almod  every 
houfekeeper  has  an  elephant  for  the  conveniency  of  his  wives  and  women  ; 
polygamy  being  pra&ifed  all  over  India. 

It  is  unquedionable,  that  thofe  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  had  the 
wfe  of  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  ;  and  the  invention  i3  gene¬ 
rally  afcribed  to  the  Azemefe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  divifion  of 
this  peninfula  go  under  the  name  of  Malayans,  from  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  of  Malacca. 

Though  the  religious  fuperdttions  that  prevail  in  this  peninfula  are  ex¬ 
tremely  grofs,  yet  the  people  believe  in  a  future  date  ;  and  when  their  kings 
are  interred,  a  number  of  animals  are  buried  with  them,  and  fuch  veffels 
of  gold  and  filver  as  they  think  can  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  their  future  life. 
The  people  in  this  peninfula  are  commonly  very  fond  of  (how,  and  often 
make  an  appearance  beyond  their  circumdances.  They  are  delicate  in  no 
part  of  their  dref3  but  in  their  hair,  which  they  buckle  up  in  a  very  agreeable! 
manner.  In  their  food  they  are  loathfome  ;  for  befides  dogs,  they  eat  rats, 
mice,  ferpents,  and  dinking  fi(h.  The  people  of  Arracan  are  equally  indeli¬ 
cate  in  their  amours,  for  they  hire  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  to  confum- 
mate  the  nuptials  with  their  virgins,  and  value  their  women  mod  when  in  a 
date  of  pregnancy.  Their  treatment  of  the  lick  is  ridiculous  beyond  belief, 
and  in  many  places,  when  a  patient  is  judged  to  be  incurable,  he  is  expofed 
on  the  bank  of  fome  river,  where  he  is  either  drowned  or  devoured  by  birds 
or  beads  of  prey. 

The  diverfions  commop  in  this  country  are  fifhing  and  hunting,  the  ce¬ 
lebrating  of  fedivals,  and  adting  comedies,  by  torch-light,  from  evening  to 
morning. 

Language. J  The  language  of  the  court  of  Delhi  is  Perfian,  but  in  thi£ 
peninfula  it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  interfperfed  with 
•ther  dialedfs. 

Learning  and  learned  men.1  The  Bramins,  who  are  the  tribe  of 
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the  priefthood,  defcend  from  thofe  Brachmans,  who  are  mentioned  to  tis 
with  fo  much  reverence  by  antiquity :  and  although  much  inferior,  either 
as  philofophers  or  men  of  learning,  to  the  reputation  of  their  anceftors,  as 
priefts,  their  religious  do&rincs  are  ftill  implicitly  followed  by  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  preceptors,  they  are  the  fource  of  all  the  knowledge  which 
exifts  in  Indoftan.  But  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  their  mathematical  knowledge 
feems  to  be  the  calculation  of  eclipfes.  They  have  a  good  idea  of  logic ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  treatifes  on  rhetoric ;  their  ideas  of 
mufic,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  practice,  are  barbarous  ;  and  in  medicine, 
they  derive  no  affiftance  from  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  lince  difle&ions  are 
repugnant  to  their  religion. 

The  poetry  of  the  Afiatics  is  too  turgid,  and  full  of  conceits,  and  the 
didtion  of  their  hiftorians  very  diffufe  and  verbofe :  but  though  the  man¬ 
ner  of  eaftern  competitions  differ  from  the  corredt  tafte  of  Europe,  there 
are  many  things  in  the  writings  of  Afiatic  authors  worthy  the  attention  of 
literary  men.  Mr.  Dow  obferves,  that  in  the  Shanfcrita,  or  learned  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bramins,  which  is  the  grand  repofitory  of  the  religion,  philo- 
fophy,  and  hiftory  of  the  Hindoos,  there  are  in  particular  many  hundred  vo¬ 
lumes  in  profe,  which  treat  of  the  ancient  Indians  and  their  hiftory.  The 
fame  writer  alfo  remarks,  that  the  Shanfcrita  records  contain  accounts  of  the 
affairs  of  theWeftern  Afia  very  different  from  what  any  tribe  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  ;  and  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  that, 
upon  examination,  the  former  will  appear  to  bear  the  marks  of  more  authen¬ 
ticity,  and  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  latter.  The  Arabian  writers  have 
been  generally  fo  much  prejudiced  againft  the  Hindoos,  that  their  accounts 
of  them  are  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr.  Dow  obferves,  that  the  imall  progrefs,  which  correftnefs  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  fentiment  and  diction  have  made  in  the  Eait  did  not  proceed  from 
a  want  of  encouragement  to  literature.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that 
no  princes  in  the  world  patronized  men  of  letters  with  more  generofity  and 
refpect,  than  the  Mahometan  emperors  of  Indoftan.  A  literary  genius  was 
not  only  the  certain  means  to  acquire  a  degree  of  wealth  which  mult  aftomfh 
Europeans,  but  an  infallible  road  for  riftng  to  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate. 
The  character  of  the  learned  was  at  that  time  fo  facred,  that  tyrants,  who 
made  a  paftime  of  embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  other  fubjefts, 
not  only  abftained  from  offering  violence  to  men  of  genius,  but  ftood  in  fear 
of  their  pens. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  Thefe  vary  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  this  peninfula ;  but  the  chief  branches  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  inhabitants,  in  fome  parts,  are  obliged  to  manufadlure  their 
fait  out  of  afhes.  In  all  handicraft  trades  that  they  underhand,  the  people 
are  more  itiduftrious,  and  better  workmen,  than  molt  of  the  Europeans ; 
and  in  weaving,  fewing,  embroidering,  and  fome  other  manufactures,  it 
is  faid,  that  the  Indians  do  as  much  work  with  their  feet  as  their  hands. 
Their  painting,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  drawing,  is  amazingly  vivid 
in  its  colours.  The  finenefs  of  their  linen,  and  their  fillagree  works  in 
gold  and  filver,  are  beyond  any  thing  of  thofe  kinds  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  commerce  of  India,  in  fhort,  is  courted  by  all 
trading  nations  in  the  world,  and  probably  has  been  fo  from  the  earlieft 
ages :  it  was  not  unknown  even  in  Solomon’s  time  ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  drew  from  thence  their  highell  materials  of  luxury.  The  great- 
eft  fhare  of  it,  through  events  foreign  to  this  part  of  our  work,  is  how 
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centered  in  England,  the  Dutch,  together  with  the  French,  having  loft 
their  pofleflions  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Swedes  and 
Danes  uf  much  importance. 

Consti  1'ution,  government,?  The  Europeans  feem  to  have  been 
rarities,  and  cities.  J  totally  ignorant  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  until  the  enterprizing  genius  of  Emanuel  at  the  clofe  of  the  15th 
century,  opened  a  new  world  ;  from  the  teftimony  of  the  Portuguefe  hif- 
torians,  it  appears,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  four  powerful 
ftates  divided  among  them  the  regions  that  lie  between  the  fouth  eaft  pro- 
vince  of  Britifli  India,  Yunan  in  China,  and  the  Eatlern  Sea  ;  their  territories 
extended  to  Cafiay  and  Aflam,  on  the  N.  W.  as  far  S.  E.  as  the  ifland  of  Junk- 
feylon.  Thefe  nations  were  known  to  Europeans  by  the  names  of  Arracan, 
Ava,  Pegue,  and  Siam.  Arracan  borders  on  the  S.  E.  provinces  of  Britifh 
India,  and  includes  the  fea  coaft,  with  what  is  called  the  Broken  Iflands, 
as  far  fouth  as  cape  Negrais.  Ava,  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Birmans,  has  been  ufually  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  country  at  large. 
This  empire  is  fituated  eaftward  of  Arracan,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  called  by  the  natives,  Anou-peCt-tou  miou,  or  the 
great  weftern  hilly  country.  On  the  N.  W.  it  is  feparated  from  the  king- 
dom  of  Cafiay  by  the  river  Keen  duem,  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  and  petty  principalities,  that  lie  contiguous  to  Aflam  ;  on  the  north 
eaft  and  eaft,  it  touches  on  China,  and  north  Siam  ;  on  the  fouth  its  limits 
have  fo  often  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  them  with  any  preciflon. 
The  city  of  Prome  feems  to  be  .he  original  and  natural  boundary  of  the  Bir¬ 
man  empire  ;  although  conquefl  has  ftretched  their  dominions  feveral  degrees 
farther  foUth.  Pegue  is  the  country  fouthward  of  Ava,  which  occupies  the 
feacoatf  as  far  as  Martaban.  Prome  was  its  northern  frontier,  and  Siam  ad¬ 
joined  on  the  eaft.  The  kingdom  of  Siam  or  Shaan,  comprehended  as  far 
fouth  as  Junkfeylon,  eaft  to  Cambodir  and  Laos,  and  north  to  Dzemee  and 
Yunan  in  China.  Thefe  boundaries,  however,  may  be  confidered  ratheras 
the  claim  of  each  ftate  than  its  aCtual  poffcffion  ;  viciffitudes  of  victory  and 
defeat  alternately  extended  and  contracted  their  dominions.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  that  the  Birmans,  though  formerly  "fubjeCt  to  the  king  of  Pegue,  be¬ 
came  afterwards  matters  of  Ava,  and  caufed  a  revolution  in  Pegue,  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  Birmans  were  affifted  in  their  wars  againfl: 
the  Peguers  by  the  Portugufe,  who  continued  to  exercife  an  influence  in  the 
Birman  and  Pegue  countries,  and  a  {till  greater  in  Arracan,  fo  long  as  they 
maintained  an  afcendancy  over  other  European  nations  in  the  eaft;Jbut  on  the 
Seizure  of  their  fettkments  by  the  Dutch  they  funk  into  infignificance.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  obtained 
fettlements  in  various  qua-ters  of  the  Birman  dominions,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  forfeited  by  the  mifconduCt  of  the  latter,  and  Europeans  of  ail  nations 
were  banifhed  from  Ava.  ' 

The  fupermacy  of  the  Birmans  over  the  Peguers  continued  throughout  the 
laft,  and  during  the  firft  forty  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Peguers 
in  the  provinces  of  Dalla,  Martaban,  Tongo  and  Prome,  revolted  ;  a  civil  war 
<*nfued,  which  was  profecuted  on  both  fides  with  favage  ferocity.  In  the 
year  1  744,  the  Britifli  faCtory  at  Syriatn,  was  deftroyed  by  the  contending 
parties,  and  the  viewrs  of  commerce  were  fufpended  by  the  precautions  of  per- 
fonal  fecurity.  Succefs  long  continued  doubtful  ;  at  length  the  Peguers,  by 
the  aid  of  Europeans  trading  to  their  ports,  gained  feveral  victories  over  the 
Birmans,  in  the  years  1750  and  1751.  Thefe  advantages  they  purfued  with 
fo  ■much  vigour,  that  early  in  the  year  1752,  the  capital  of  Ava  was  inverted. 
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The  Birmans,  dlfneartened  by  repeated  defeats,  after  a  fhort  fiege  furrenderei 
at  difcretion. 

The  king  of  Pegue,  having  completed  the  conqueft  of  Ava,  returned  to 
his  own  country,  leaving  his  brother  to  govern  the  late  capital  of  the  Birman 
king,  whom  he  carried  with  him  a  prifoner  to  Pegue.  Matters  at  fitft  bore 
the  appearance  of  tranquillity  and  fubmiffion  :  the  landholders  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  country  round  Ava,  acknowledged  tbemfeives  vaffais  of  the 
conqueror,  and  accepted  the  prefcribed  oath.  But  this  appearance  was  de¬ 
ceitful.  Under  the  conrtuft  of  Alompra,  a  Birman  of  low7  extraction,  but  , 
pofllffed  of  a  (pint  of  enterprize  and  boldnefs  equal  to  the  moft  arduous  nn- 
dertakingSjthe  Birmans  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Monchaboo,  flew 
to  arms,  and  after  having  defeated  the  Peguers  in  feveral  bloody  battles,  they 
inverted  Pegue  the  capital  of  their  empire.  In  this  defperate  fltuation  oftheir 
affairs,  the  Peguers  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which,  their  king 
agreed  to  do  homage  for  his  dominions  to  the  Birman  monarch.  The  Peguers, 
however,  being  incenfed  at  the  difcovery  of  a  treacherous  fcheme  which 
was  to  have  been  put  in  execution  by  Alompra,  flew  to  arms,  and  hof- 
tilities  were  re  commenced  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  city  was  treach- 
eroufly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Alompra,  and  given  up  tp  indifcriminate 
plunder.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  Alompra  and  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  cede  to  them  the  poffefiion  of  the 
ifland  of  Negrais,  together  with  a  piece  of  ground  oppofite  to  the  old  town 
of  Perfaim,  for  the  purpofe  of  erefting  a  faftory,  and  on  the  22 d  Augufl 
17^7,  the  allotted  portion  of  ground  was  meafured  out,  on  which  Britifli 
colours  were  hoifted,  and  three  vollies  of  fmall  arms  fired,  to  lolemnize  the  aft 
of  occupancy  Having  fubjefted  the  Peguers,  Alompra  turned  his  arms 
again  ft  the  Caffayers  and  the  Siamefe,  whofe  fubjeftion  was  probably  only 
prevented  by  his  death.  The  fame  fchemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement 
were  carried  on  by  the  fucceffors  of  Alompra  agair.ft  the  Caffayers,  the  Sia¬ 
mefe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Arracan.  The  Birmans  were  obliged,  however, 
to  relinquifh  their  ambitious  views,  and  to  employ  their  forces  in  defence  o 
their  own  country,  which  was  in  the  year  1  767  menaced  by  a  Chinele  army 
of  50,000  men,  which  approached  by  unremitting  marches.  I  hey  defeated 
the  Birmans  in  a  partial  aftion,  and  encouraged  by  their  firfl  fuccefs,  they 
continued  their  march  with  confidence  into  the  heart  of  their  territories, 
when,  being  hemmed  in  on  all  Tides  by  the  judicious  maneuvres  of  the 
Birmans,  they  found  a  retreat  imprafticable.  They  were  vigorously 
attacked  and  made  a  icfolute  defence  ;  the  conflift  lafted  for  three  days,  when 
the  hsu-raffed  Chinefe  finking  under  fuperior  numbers, were  all  maffacred,  ex¬ 
cept  2  50c  who  were  detained  in  rigorous  imprifonment.  Being  reft  at  liberty 
by  this  fuccefs  to  profecute  their  fchemes  of  foreign  conqueft,  long  and 
bloodv  wars  were  undertaken  againfl  the  Siamefe,  which  were  profecuted 
with  various  fuccefs  ;  the  Caffayers  were  fubjefted,  and  in  1783  the  inva  10m 
of  Arracan  was  finally  determined  on.  The  trade  of  Arracan  was  never  very 
confidetable  ;  it  is  confined  to  fait,  bees  wax,  elephant’s  teeth,  and  rice.  1  his 
la  ter  article  is  produced  in  fuch  abundance,  that  it  might  be  improved,  by 
proper  policy,  into  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  ;  the  foil  is  luxuriant  and 
well  v  atered  and  the  contiguous  iflands  are  uncommonly  fruitful,  i  he  arra- 
cantrs  were  in  no  condition  tocopewith  theBirmans.and  the  reduftion of  their 
kingdom  was  completed  in  a  few  fhort  months.  Since  that  time  the  Birmans 
were  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Siamefe  till  the  year  1  793,  when  a  treaty  was 
concluded  jby  which  they  ceded  the  weilern  maritime  towns. as  far  as  Mcrgin, 

thus  yielding  to  them  the  entire  poffelflon  ofTenafferem,and  the  two  impor- 
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tant  parts  of  Mergui  and  Tavoy.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  involved 
in  a  difpute  with  the  Ealt  India  Company,  which  has  however,  beep  amicably 
fettled,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  mifunderitandmg,  a  formal  de- 
potation  was  fetit  by  Lord  Teignmouth  to  the  Birman  court.  From  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  embafiy  we  fhall  extradl  the  following  particuVs. 

The  Birmans,  under  the  prefent  monarch  are  riling  fall  in  the  fcale  of 
oriental  nations ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  long  refpite  from  foreign  wars, 
will  give  them  leifure  to  improve  their  natural  advantages.  Knowledge  in¬ 
creaks  wnth  commerce,  and  as  they  are  not  (hackled  by  any  prejudices  of 
calts,  reltnaed  to  hereditary  occupations,  or  forbidden  from  participating 
with  it  rangers  in  every  foeial  bond,  their  advancement  will  in  all  probability 
ik3.  1  ,  ' t  Prefent»  fo  kr  from  being  in -a  Hate  of  intelledual  darknefs, 

altho  they  have  not  explored  the  depths  of  fcience,  or  reached  to  excellence 
in  tne  finer  arts,  yet  they  have  an  undeniable  claim  to  the  charader  of  a  civi¬ 
lized  and  well  inflrudted  people.  The  laws  are  wife,  and  pregnant  with 
round  morality  ;  their  police  is  better  regulated  than  in  mod  European  coun¬ 
tries  ;  their  natural  difpbfltion  is  friendly,  and  hofpitable  to  itrangers ;  and 
their  manners  rather  exprefiive  of  manly  candour,  than  courteous  diffimula- 
tion  ;  the  gradations  of  rank,  and  the  refpeft  due  to  flation,  are  maintained 
'V1i.h  a  kn'PUl0fity»  which  ne^r  relaxes.  A  knowledge  of  letters  is  fo  widely 
aululcd,  that  there  are  no  mechanics,  few  of  the  peafantry,  or  even  the  com- 
mon  watermen,  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  peninfula  of  Malacca  is  a  large  country,  and  contains  feveral  king¬ 
doms  or  provinces.  The  Dutch,  however,  are  laid  to  be  the  real  mailers  and 
lovereigns  of  the  whole  peninfula,  being  in  poffeffion  of  the  capital  (Malacca.) 
The  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from  brutes  in  their  manner  of  living  :  and 
yet  the  Malayan  language  is  reckoned  the  pureft  of  any  fpoken  in  all  the  In¬ 
dies.  We  are  told  by  the  lateff  travellers,  that  its  chief  produce  is  tin,  pepper, 
elephants  teeth,  canes,  and  gums.  Some  miffionaries  pretend  that  it  is  the 
Oolden  Cherfoneuis  or  Peninfula  of  the  ancients,  and  the  inhabitants  ufed  to 
meafure  their  nches  by  bars  of  gold.  The  truth  is,  that  the  excellent  fixa¬ 
tion  oUn.s country  admits  of  a  trade  with  India  ;  fo  that  when  it  was  firft  dif- 
covered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Dutch, 
Malacca  was  the  ncheft  city  in  the  Eall,  next  to  Goa  and  Ormus,  being  the 
key  of  the  China,  the  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  trade.  The  coun¬ 
ty’  however,  at  prefent,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its' trade  with  the  Chiuefe. 
Ih.s  degeneracy  of  the  Malayans,  who  were  formerly  an  induilrious,  ingeni¬ 
ous  people,  .s  eafily  accounted  for,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch,  whole  in- 

flavtry1  “  'V  fh°Uid  DeVer  reC0ver  fr°m  lheir  Prefcnt  ftate  of  ignorance  and 

The  EngUlh  carry  on  a  fmuggHng  kind  of  trade  in  their  country  (hips, 
rom  the  coall  of  Coromandel  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  Malacca.  'Phis 
commerce  is  connived  at  by  the  Dutch  governor  and  council  among  them, 

themfelves  ^  ^  °rderS  °f  their  fuPeriors>  Provided  can  enrich 

Cambodia,  or  Comboja,  is  a  country  little  known  to  the  Euroo-ans:  but 
according  to  the  bed  information,  its  greatell  length,  from  north  to  fouth, 
is  about  520  Engl.lh  miles :  and  its  greatell  breadth,  from  well  to  eall,  about 
39s  mit*s.  1  his  Kingdom  has  a  fpacious  river  running  through  it,  the  banks 
ot  which  are  the  only  habitable  parts  of  the  nation,  on  account  of  its  fultry  air 
and  the  peltiferous  gnats,  ferpents,  and  other  animals  bred  in  the  woods.  Its 
loil,  commodities,  trade,  animals,  and  produdls  by  fca  and  land,  are  much 
tfte  lame  with  the  other  kingdoms  of  this  vaft  peninfula.  The  betel,  a 
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creeping  plant  of  a  particular  flavour,  and,  as  they  fay,  an  excellent  re.rredy 
for  all  thofe  difeafes  that  are  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  is 
the  higheft  luxury  of  the  Cambodians,  from  the  king  to  the  peafant  ;  but  is 
very  unpalatable  and  difagreeable  to  the  Europeans.  The  fame  barbarous 
magnificence,  the  defpotifm  of  their  king,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  prevail  here  as  throughout  the  reft  of  the  peninfula.  Between  Cambodia, 
and  Cochin-China,  lies  the  little  kingdom  of  Chiampa,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  trade  with  the  Chinefe,  and  feem  therefore  to  be  fomewhat  more  civi¬ 
lized  than  their  neighbours. 

Cochin-China,  or  the  weftern  China,  is  fituated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
and  extends,  according  to  fome  authors,  about  500  miles  in  length  ;  but  it  1? 
much  lefs  extenfive  in  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Chiampa,  as  well  as  fome  other  fmaller  kingdoms,  are  faid  to  be  tributary 
to  Cochin-China.  The  manners  and  religion  of  the  people  feem  to  be 
originally  Chinefe  ;  and  they  are  much  given  to  trade.  Their  king  is  faid 
to  be  immenfely  rich,  and  his  kingdom  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
merce  that  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indie  - ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  we  are  told  that  this  mighty  prince,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Tonquin,  are 
fubjeft  to  the  Chinefe  emperor.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  all  tnofe 
rich  countries  were  peopled  from  China,  or  at  leaft  that  they  had,  fome  time 
or  other,  been  governed  by  one  head,  till  the  mother  empire  became  fo  large, 
that  it  might  be  convenient  to  parcel  it  out,  referring  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  feu¬ 
dal  fuperiority  over  them  all. 

Tonquin  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  little  can  be  added  to  what  has 
been  faid,  unlefs  we  adopt  the  fidfions  of  the  popifti  miffionaries.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  kingdom,  however,  is  particular.  The  fcnquinefe  had 
revolted  from  the  Chinefe,  which  was  attended  by  a  civil  war.  A  compro- 
mife  at  laft  took  place  between  the  chief  of  the  revolt  and  the  reprefentative 
of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  the  former  was  to  have  all  the  executive 
powers  of  the  government,  under  the  name  of  the  Chouah  ;  but  that  the  Bua, 
or  real  king,  fhould  retain  the  royal  titles,  and  be  permitted  fome  inconfider- 
able  civil  prerogatives  within  his  palace,  from  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
family  can  ftir  without  thepermiffion  of  the  chouah. 

The  chouah  refides  generally  in  the  capital  Cachao,  which  is  fituated  near 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  Bua’s  palace  is  a  vaft  ftrudlure,  and  has  a 
fine  arfenal.  The  Englifh  have  a  very  flouriftung  houfe  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  city,  conveniently  fitted  up  with  ftore-houfes  and  office-houfes,  a  noble 
dining-room  and  handiome  apartments  for  the  merchants,  fadlors,  and  officers 
of  the  company. 

The  pofleffion  of  rubies,  and  ether  precious  ftenes  of  an  extraordinary  fize, 
and  even  of  white  and  party-coloured  elephants,  convey  among  thole  credu¬ 
lous  people  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  royalty,  and  has  fometimes  occafioned 
bloody  wars.  After  all,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  however  dark  the 
accounts  we  have  of  thofe  kingdoms  may  be,  yet  there  is  fufficient  evidence 
to  prove,  that  they  are  immenfely  rich  in  all  the  treafuresoi  nature  ;  but  that 
tbofe  advantages  are  attended  with  tnany  natural  calamities,  inch  as  floods, 
volcanos,  earthquakes,  tempefts,  and  above  all  rapacious  and  pcifonous  ani¬ 
mals,  which  render  the  pofleffion  of  life,  even  for  an  hour,  precarious  and  uu* 
certain. 
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Great  Mogul. 


Situation  and  Extent,  including  the  Peninfula  Weft  of  the  Ganges. 


Miles. 

Length  2000 7 
Breadth  1500) 


between 


Degree0. 

f  7  and  40  north  latitude.") 
£66  and  92  eaft  longitude,  j 


Sq.  Miles. 
870,910 


_  _  r~T"‘’ HIS  empire  is  bounded  by  Ulbec  Tartary  and  Thibet 

Boundaries.  J  on  the  North  ;  by  Thibet  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on 

the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  South  ;  by  the  fame  and  Perfia  ou 
the  Weft.  The'main  land  being  the  Mogul  empire,  or  Indoftan  properly  fo 
called. 


■  Grand  Divifions. 


The  north-eaft  divi- 
fion  of  India,  contain¬ 
ing  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  on  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  and 
thofe  of  the  mountains 
of  Naugracut. 


Provinces. 
Bengal  proper 


The  north-weft  divi- 
fion  on  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia,  and  on  the  river 
of  Indus. 


The  middle  divifion  <j 

I 


Naugracut 
Jefuat 
Patna 
Necbal 
Gore 
_  Rotas 
f  Soret  . 

J  Jeftelmere 
j  Tata,  or  Sinda 
Bucknor 
Moullan  . 
Haican  . 
..Cabul 
Candilh  . 
Berar 
Chitor 
Ratipor 
Navar 
Gualeor  . 
Agra 
Delhi  . 


!>  i 


j  Lahor  or  Pencah 
Hendowns 
Caffimere 
Jengapour 
„  Afmer  or  Bando  j 


Chief  Towns. 
Calcutta 
Fort  William  ~i 
Hugley  >  Engliftr 

Dacca  J 

Malda,  Engliih  and  Dutch 
Chatigan 
<j  Caffumbazar 
Naugracut 
Rajapour 
Patna 
Necbal 
Gore' 

Rotas 
Jaganal 
Jeffelmere 
Tata 
Bucknor 
Moultan 
Haican 
^  Cabul 
Medipour 
Berar 
Chitor 
Ratipor 
Navar 
Gualeor 
Agra 

Delhi,  E.  Ion.  77  40.  lat. 
29 

Lahor 
Hendowns 
Caffimere 
Jangapour 
Afmer 
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The  Britifh  nation  poffefsin  full  fovereignty,  the  whole  fouba'h  of  Bengal, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  Ba'nar.  In  OrifTa  or  Orixa,  only  the  dlftridls  of 
lyiidnapour.  The  whole  of  the  Britifh  poffefiions  in  this  part  of  lndoftan, 
contain  about  150,000  fquare  Britifh  miles  of  land  ;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
dillridb  of  Benares,  the  whole  will  be  162,000,  that  is,  30,000  more  than  are 
contained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  near  eleven  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  total  net  revenue,  including  Benares,  is  about  287  lacks  of  Sic¬ 
ca  rupees,  which  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  3, 050, cool*.  Rennel.  With  their 
allies  and  tributaries,  they  now  occupy  the  whole  navigable  courfe  of  the 
Ganges  from  its  entry  on  the  plains  to  the  fea,  which  by  its  winding  courfe  is 
more  than  1350  miles. 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  winds  in  this  climate  generally  blow  for  fix 
months  from  the  fouth,  and  fix  from  the  north.  April,  May,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  are  excefiively  hot,  but  refrefhed  by  fea  breezes  ;  and  in  fome 
dry  feafoRS,  the  hurricanes,  which  tear  up  the  lands,  and  let  them  fall  in  dry 
fhowers,  are  exctfiively  difagreeabie.  The  Englilh,  and  confequently  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  general,  who  arrive  at  lndoftan,  are  commonly  feized  with  fome 
ilinefe,  fueh  as  flux  or  fever  in  their  different  appearances  ;  but  when  proper¬ 
ly  treated,  efpecially  if  the  patients  are  abftemious,  they  recover,  and  after¬ 
wards  prove  healthy. 

Mountains.]  The  moft  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  of  Caucafus  and 
Naugracut,  which  divide  India  from  Perfia,  Ufbec  Tartary,  and  Thibet  ;  and 
are  inhabited  by  Mahvattas,  Afgans,  or  patans,  and  other  people  more  war¬ 
like  than  the  Gentoos.  As  to  the  mountains  of  Baiegaut  which  run  almoft; 
the  whole  length  of  India,  from  north  to  fouth,  they  are  fo  high  as  to  ftop 
the  weftern  monfoon  ;  the  rains  beginning  fooner  on-the  Malabar,  than  they 
do  on  the  Coromandel  coaft. 

Rivers]  Thefe  are  the  Indus  called  by  the  natives  Sinda  and  Sindeb, 
and  the  Ganges,  both  "of  them  known  to  the  ancients,  and  as  obferved  in  p. 
755,  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  even  veneration,  by  the  modern  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Befides  thofe  rivers,  many  others  water  this  country. 

Se.as,  eays,  and  capes.]  Thefe  are  the  Indian  ocean  ;  the  bay  of 
Bengal ;  the  gulph  of  Cambaya  ;  the  ftraits  of  Ramanakoel ;  Cape  Comorin, 
and  Din. 

Inhabitants.]  I  have  already  made  a  general  review  of  this  great  em¬ 
pire,  and  have  only  to  add,  to  what  1  have  faid  of  their  religion  and  fefts,  that 
the  fakirs  are  a  kind  of  Mahometan  mendicants  or  beggars,  who  travel 
about,-  pradtifing  the  greateft  aufterities  ;  but  many  of  them  are  imp'of- 
tors.  Their  number  is  faid  to  be  8co,ooo.  Another  fet  of  mendicants  are 
the  Joghis,  who  are  idolaters,  and  much  more  numerous,  but  moft  of  them 
are  vagabonds  and  iirpoftors,  who  live  by  amufing  the  credulous  Gentoos 
with  ioolifh  fictions.  The  Banians,  who  are  fo  called  from  their  affe&ed  in¬ 
nocence  of  life,  ferve  as  brokers,  and  profefs  the  Gentoo  religion,  or  l'ome- 

what  like  it.  ...  . 

The  Perfecs,  or  Parfes,  of  lndoftan,  are  originally  the  Gaurs,  dcfcribed 
in  Perfia,  but  are  a  moft  induftrious  people,  particularly  in  weaving*  and  ar- 
thileflure  of  every  kind.  They  pretend  to  be  poffeffed  of  the  works  of 
Zoroafter,  whom  they  call  by  various  names,  and  which  feme  Europeans  think 
contain  many  particulars  that  would  throw  light  upon  ancient  hiltory,  both  fa- 

cred 

*  A  cor.fiderable  addition  both  to  the  territory  and  revenue  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
■was  obtained  by  the  ctilions  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  to  the  aa.ount 
pfjj.374  fquare  miles,  affording  a  revenue  of  1,3x6,76,5  Koocteai  y  pagodas. 
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■cred  and  profane.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  few  parcels  of 
thofe  books  that  have  been  publilhed ;  but  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  is  a  modern  impoftor,  founded  upon  facred,  traditional,  and  profane 
hiftories.  They  arc  known  as  paying  divine  adoration  to  lire,  but  it  is  faid 
only  as  an  emblem  of  the  divinity. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  rank  delight  in  hunting  with  the  bow  as  well 
as  the  gun,  and  often  train  the  leopards  to  the  fports  of  the  field.  They  af- 
fe&  (hady  walks  and  cool  fountains,  like  other  people  in  hot  countries.  They 
are  fond  of  tumblers,  mountebauks,  and  jugglers;  of  barbarous  raufic,  both 
in  wind  and  firing  inftruments,  and  play  at  cards  in  their  private  parties. 
Their  houfes  make  no  appearance,  and  thofe  of  the  commonalty  are  poor 
and  mean,  and  generally  thatched,  which  renders  them  fubjed  to  fire  ;  but 
the  manufacturers  choofe  to  work  in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  infides  of  houfet 
belonging  to  principal  perfons  are  commonly  neat,  commodious,  and  pleafant, 
apfi  many  of  them  magnificent. 

Commerce  of  IndostAn.]  I  have  already  mentioned  this  article,  as 
well  as  the  manufactures  of  India  ;  but  the  Mahometan  merchants  here  car¬ 
ry  on  a  trade  that  has  not  been  defcribed,  I  mean  that  with  Mecca,  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  from  the  weftern  parts  of  this  empire,  up  the  Red  Sea.  This  trade  is 
carriedpn  in  a  particular  fpecies  of  veffels  called  junks,  the  largeft  of  which, 
we  are  told,  befides  the  cargoes,  will  carry  1 700  Mahometan  pilgrims  to  vifit 
the  tombs  of  their  prophet.  At  Mecca  they  meet  with  Abyffinian,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  and  other  traders,  to  whom  they  difpofe  of  their  cargoes  for  gold  and 
filver  ;  fo  that  a  Mahometan  junk  returning  from  this  voyage  is  often  worth 
200, cool. 

Provinces,  cities,  and  other  build-1  The  province  of  Agra,  is  the 
ings,  public  and  private.  j  largeft  in  all  Indoftan,  contain¬ 

ing  40  large  towns  aod  340  villages.  Agra  is  the  greateft  city,  and  its  caftle 
the  largeft  fortification  in  all  the  Indies.  The  Dutch  have  a  faCtory  there, 
but  the  Englifii  have  none. 

The  city  of  Delhi,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  is  likevvife  the 
capital  of  Indoftan.  It  is  defcribed  as  being  a  fine  city,  and  containing  the 
imperial  palace,  which  is  adorned  with  the  ufual  magnificence  of  the  Eaft. 
Its  ftables  formerly  contained  12,000  horfes,  brought  from  Arabia,  Perfia, 
and  Tartary;  and  500  elephants.  When  the  forage  is  burnt  up  by  the 
heats  of  the  feafon,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  thefe  horfes  are  faid  to  be  fed  in  the 
morning  with  bread,  butter,  and  fugar,  and  in  the  evening  with  rice-milk  pro¬ 
perly  prepared. 

Tatta,  the  capital  of  Sindia,  is  a  large  city  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  a  plague 
which  happened  there  in  1699  carried  off  above  80,000  of  its  manufacturers 
in  filk  and  cotton.  It  is  ftill  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  palanquins, 
which  are  a  kind  of  canopied  couches,  on  which  the  great  men  all  over  In¬ 
dia,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  repofe  when  they  appear  abroad.  They  are 
carried  by  four  men, who  will  trot  along, morning  and  evening,  40  miles  a  day  ; 
to  being  ufually  hired,  who  carry  the  palanquin  by  turns,  four  at  a  time. 
Though  a  palanquin  is  dear  at  firll  coft,  yel  the  porters  may  be  hired  for  nine 
orten  (hillings  a  month  each,  out  of  which  they  maintain  themfelvts.  The 
Indus,  at  Tatta,  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  famous  for  its  fine  carp. 

Though  the  province  of  Moultan  is  not  very  fruitful, vet  it  yields  excellent 
iron  and  canes;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  their  (nuation,  are  enabled  to  deal 
with  the  Perfians  and  Tartars  yearly  for  above  60,0c o  horfes. 

The  province  of  Cafiimere  being  furrounded  wfih  mountains,  is  difficult  of 
•ccsfs,  but  when  entered,  it  appear*  to  be  the  paradife  of  the  Indies,  ft  is 
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laid  to  contain  100,000  villages,  to  be  ftored  with  cattle  and  game,  without 
any  beads  of  prey.  The  capital  (Caffimere)  (lands  by  a  large  lake  ;  and  both 
fexes,  the  women  efpecially,  are  almolt  as  fair  as  the  European,  and  are  faid 
to  be  witty,  dexterous,  and  ingenious. 

The  province  and  city  of  Labor  formerly  made  a  great  figure  in  the  In¬ 
dian  hiflory,  and  is  ftill  one  of  the  largelt  and  fineft  provinces  in  the  Indies, 
producing  the  beft  fugars  of  any  in  indoflan.  Its  capital  was  once  about 
nine  miles  long,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  We  know  little  of  the  provinces 
of  Ayud,  Varad,  Bekar,  and  Hallabas,  that  is  not  in  common  with  the 
other  provinces  of  Indoflan,  exe-epting  that  they  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
race  of  men,  who  feem  never  to  have  been  conquered,  and  though  they  fub- 
mit  to  the  Moguls,  live  in  an  eafy,  independent  flate.  In  fome  of  thefe 
provinces  many  of  the  European  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers,  thrive  as  in  their 
native  foil. 

Bengal,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  mod  interetting  to  art 
Englifh  reader.  It  is  etleemed  to  be  the  ftorehoufe  cf  the  Eafl  Indies.  Its 
fertility  exceeds  that  of  Egypt  after  being  overflowed  by  the  Nile, and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  its  foil  confifls  of  rice,  fugar  canes,  corn,  fefamum,  fmall  mulberry, 
and  other  trees.  Its  calicoes,  filks,  falc-petre,  lakka,  opium,  wax,  and  civet, 
go  all  over  the  world  :  and  provifions  here  are  in  valt  plenty,  and  incredibly 
cheap,  efpecially  pullets,  ducks,  and  geefe.  The  country  is  interfered 
by  canals  cut  out  of  the  G«nges  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  extends 
near  jeo  leagues  on  both  fides  the  Ganges,  full  of  cities,  towns,  caflles,  3nd 
villages. 

In  Bengal,  the  worfiiip  of  the  Gentoos  is  praftifed  in  its  greateft  purity, 
and  their  facred  river  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  their  magnificent 
pagodas  or  temples.  The  women,  notwithflanding  their  religion,  are  faid  by 
fome  to  be  lafeivious  and  enticing. 

The  principal  Englifh  faftory  in  Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  and  is  called  Fort 
William  :  it  is  fituated  on  the  river  Hugley,  the  moll  wetlerly  branch  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  about  igc  miles  from  the  fea ;  and  che  river  is  navigable  up 
to  the  town,  for  the  largefl  fliips  that  vifit  India.  The  fort  itfelf  13  laid  to 
be  irreo-ular,  and  untenable  again  [l  difeipiined  troops  ;  but  the  fervants  of  the 
company  have  provided  themfelves  with  an  excellent  houfe,  and  moll  conveni¬ 
ent  apartments  for  theirown  accommodation.  As  the  town  itfelf  has  been  in 
fa£l  for  fome  time  in  pofiefiion  of  the  company,  an  Englifh  civil  government, 
by  a  mayor  and  alderman,  was  introduced  into  it.  This  was  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  the  company.  But  in  1 773,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  paf- 
ftd  to  regulate  the  afFairs  of  the  Eafl  India  company,  as  well  in  India  as  in 
Europe."  By  this  aft,  a  governor-general  and  four  counfellors  were  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  choftn  by  the  parliament,  with  whom  was  vetted  the  whole  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  prefidency  of  Fort  William  ;  and  the  ordering, 
management,  and  government  of  all  the  territorial  acquifitions  and  revenues 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa.  f'o  long  as  the  company  ihould 
remain  poflefled  of  them.  The  governor  general  and  council  fo  appointed,  are 
invefied  with  the  power  of  fuperintending  and  controlling  the  government  and 
management  of  the  prefidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bencoolen.  The 
governor  geneial  and  council  to  pay  obedience  to  che  orders  of  the  court  of  di- 
reftors,  and  to  correfporid  with  them.  The  governor-general  and  counfellors 
are  likewife  empowered  to  ellablifh  a  court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William  ; 
to  eonfifl  of  a  chief  juftice  and  three  other  judges,  to  be  named  from  time  to 
time  bv  Ins  majefty  1  thefe  are  to  exevcife  all  criminal,,  admiralty,  and  ccclefi- 
allical  jurifdiftioo  :  to  be  a  court  of  record,  and  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 
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tor  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  factory  of  Fort  William,  and  its  limits ;  and  the 
factories  fubordinate  thereto.  But  the  eftabliftirneat  of  this  fupreme  court 
does  not  appear  to  have  promoted  either  the  interefls  of  the  Fait  India  com¬ 
pany,  or  the  felicity  of  the  people  of  the  country*  No  proper  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  manners  and  cuitoms  of  the  natives  ;  adds  of  great  oppreffion 
and  injuftice  have  been  committed  ;  and  the  fupreme  court  has  been  a  fource 
of  great  difiatisfadlion,  diforder,  and  confulion.  For  the  fubfequent  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Ealt  India  territories  and  company,  we  refer  to  our  account  in  the 
Hifiory  of  England.  [. 

.  In  1756,  an  unhappy  event  took  place  at  Calcutta,  which  is  too  remark¬ 
able  to  be  omitted.  The  India  nabob,  or  viceroy,  quarrelled  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  inveiled  Calcutta  with  a  large  body  of  black  troops.  The  gover¬ 
nor,  and  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  place,  threw  themfelves,  with 
their  chief  effedts,  on  board  the  (hips  in  the  river  ;  they  who  remained  for 
fome  hours,  bravely  defended  the  place  ;  but  their  ammunition  being  expended, 
they  furrendered  upon  terms.  The  foubah,  a  capricious,  unfeeling  tyrant, 
inftead  of  obferving  the  capitulation,  forced  Mr.  Holwel,  the  governor’s 
chief  fervant,  and  145  Britilh  fubjedts,  into  a  little  but  fecure  prifon  called 
the  Blackhole,  a  place  about  eighteen  feet  fquare,  and  (hut  up  from  alfnoft  all 
communication  of  free  air.  Their  miferies  during  the  night  were  inexpreffi- 
ble  and  before  morning  no  more  than  twenty-three  were  found  alive,  the  reft 
dying  of  fuffocation,  which  was  generally  attended  .with  a  horrible  phrenzy. 
Among  thofe  faved  was  Mr.  Holwel  himieif,  who  has  written  a  mod  affedtiug 
account  ofthecatallrophe.  The  infenfible  nabob  returned  to  his  capital,  after 
plundering  the  place,  imagining  he  had  routed  the  Engliffi  out  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  but  the  feafonable  arrival  of  adniiral  Wfitfon  and  colonel  (afterwards 
lord)  Clive,  put  them  once  more,  with  fome  difficulty,  in  po(feffion  of  Calcutta  ; 
and  the  war  was  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Plafey,  gained  by  the  colonel,  and 
the  death  of  the  tyrant  Suraja  Do  wla,  in  whofe  place  Mhir  Jaffeir,  one  of  his  ge¬ 
nerals,  who  had  previoufly  ligned  a  (ecret  treaty  with  Clive,  to  defert  his  maf- 
ter,  and  amply  reward  the  Engliffi,  was  advanced  of  courfe  to  the  foubahffiip. 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  court,  is  Patna  or  Moor* 
ffiedabad-;  and  Benares,  lying  in  the  fame  province,  is  the  Gentoo  univerlity, 
and  celebrated  for  its  fantlity. 

Chandernagore  was  the  principal  place  poffeffcd  by  the  French  in  Bengal ; 
it  lies  higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.  But  though  ttrongly  fortified, 
furnifhed  with  a  garrifon  ofjco  Europeans,  and  1200  Indians,  and  defended 
by  1  23  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mortars,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifii  admi¬ 
rals  Watfon  and  Pococke,  and  colonel  Clive,  and  alfo  was  taken  the  laft  vvar> 
but  reftored  at  the  peace.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war  it  has  been 
taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Engliffi.  Hugley,  which  lies  fifty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Calcutta  upon  the  Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious  trade  for  the  richeft  of 
all  Indian  commodities.  The  Dutch  had  here  a  weil  fortified  factory.  The 
fearch  for  diamonds  is  carried  011  by  about  10,060  people  from  Saumelpour, 
which  lies  thirty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Hugley,  for  about  fifty  miles  farther. 
Dacca  is  faid  to  be  the  larger!  city  of  Bengal,  and  the  tide  comes  up  to  its 
walls.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Caffuinbazar,  Chinchura,  Bargnagua,  and 
Maldo  ;  bdides  a  number  of  other  places  of  lefs  note,  but  all  of  them  rich  in 
the  Indian  manufactures. 

We  know  little  concerning  the  province  or  foubah  of  Malva,  which  lies  to 
tlie  weft  of  Bengal,  but  that  it  is  as  fertile  as  the  other  provinces,  and  that  its 
chief  cities  are  Ratii'por,  Ougean,  and  Indoor.  The  province  of  Candiffiin- 
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duties  that  of  Berar  and  part  of  Orixa,  and  its  capital  is  Brampur,  or  Beif- 
foampoor,  a  fiouri firing  city  and  carries  on  a  vaft  trade  in  chintzes,  callicoes,  and 
embroidered  fluffs.  C'attac  is  the  capital  of  Orixa. 

Tire  Stove  are  the  pr#vinc6s  belonging  to  the  Mogul  empire  to  the  north 
of  Vhat  is  properly  called  the  Peninfula  withiri  the  Ganges.  Tliofe  that  lie 
to  the  fcui  hward  fa’ll  into  the  defcriprioVi  of  the  peninfola  itfelf. 

HisTory.j  The  'firft  invader  of  this  country,  worthy  to  be  noticed, 
was  the  famous  Alexander  of  Maced  on.  Zinghis  Khan  alfo  directed  his 
force  there  in  the  year  1221,  and  inauesthe  emperor  forfake  his  capital  ;  he  is 
fatd  to  have  git'eti  the  name  of  Mogul  to  India.  Long  before  Tamer¬ 
lane  defcended  in  the  female  line  from  that  conqueror,  Mahometan  princes 
had  entered,  made  cOriquefts,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  India.  Valid, 
the  fixth  of  the  caliphs,  named  Ommiades,  who  afcended  the  throne  in  the 
708th  yeat  of  the  Chriftian  asra,  add  in  the  90th  of  the  hegira,  made 
conquefts  in  Ifidii  ;  fo  that  the  Koran  was  introduced  very  e&Vlv  into  this 
country.  Mahmofld,  fon  of  Sebegtechin,  prince  of  Gazna,  the  capital  of  a 
province  feparated  by  mountains  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  India,  and 
fituated  Wear  KandahaT,  carried  the  Koran  with  the  fword  into  Indoftan,  in 
the  year  1  cico  or  ido®  of  the  Chriftian  sfeVa.  He  treated  the  Indians  with  all 
the  rigour  of  a  conqueror,  and  all  the  fury  of  a  Zealot,  plundering 
treafures,  demolifbing  'temples,  and  murdering  idolaters  throughout  his  route. 
The  wealth  found  by  him  in  Indoftan  is  repreferited  to  bfe  immenfe.  The 
fncc’effbrS  of  this  Mahtrtcud  are  called  the  dVnafty  of  the  Gaznavides,  and 
maintained  themfelves  in  a  great  part  of  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered 
in  India  until  the  1155,  or  115),  when  Kofoou  Schab,  'the  t£th  and  iaft 
prince  of  the  Gaznavide  race,  wa's  depoftd  by  Kuffain  Gatfri,  who  founded 
the  dynaffy  of  the  Gaurides,  which  furnifhed  five  princes,  who  pofftfled 
itearly  the  tame  dominions  as  their  predeceffors  the  Gaznavides.  Scheabbed- 
in,  the  fourth  of  the  GaUtide  emperors,  during  the  life  of  Iris  brother  and 
predeCeffor  Gaiatheddin,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Moultan  and  Delhi, 
and  efre'w  from  thence  prodigious  treaflires.  But  an  Indian,  who  had  been 
re'rrdered  defperate  by  the  pollutions  and  infults  to  Which  he  faw  his  gods 
a!nd  temples  expofed,  made  a  vow  to  affaffinate  Scheabbediti,  and  executed  it. 
The  race  of  Gaurides  firriihed  in  the  year  1212,  in  the  perfon  of  Mahmoud, 
fuccriffor  End  nephew  to  Scheabbedin,  who  was  alfo  cut  off  by  the  f  words  oi 
affaffins.  Several  revolutions  followed  till  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  who  enter¬ 
ed  Iudia  at  the  end  of  the  year  1398,  defoending  more  terrible  than  all 
its  former  inundations,  from  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian 
Cauca'fos.  This  invincible  barbarian  met  with  no  refiftance  fufiicient  to  juf- 
rify,  even  by  the  military  maxims  of  Tartars,  the  cruelties  with  which  he 
marked  his  way.  But  after  &fi  immenfe  (krtightCr  of  human  creatures,  he  at 
length  rendered  himfelf  lord  of  an  empire  which  extended  from  Smyrna  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  biftory  of  the  fucceffors  of  Tamerlane,  who  reign¬ 
ed  over  Indoftan  with  little  iritejTuption  more  than  350  years,  ’has  been  Vari- 
oufly  reprefented,  but  all  agree  in  the  main,  that  they  Were  magnificent  anti 
defpdtic  princes  ;  that  they  committed  their  provinces  as  has  been  already  ob- 
forved  to  rapacious  governors,  Or  to  their  own  fons,  by  which  their  empire 
was  ‘often  miferabiy  torn  in  pieces.  At  length,  the  famous  Aurengzebe,  in 
the  year  1667,  though  the  youngeft  among  many  fons  of  the  reigning  em¬ 
peror,  after  defeating  or  murdering  all  his  brethern,  mounted  the  throne 
of  Indoftan,  and  may  be  confidCred  as  the  real  founder  'and  legiflator  of 
the  empire.  He  was  a  great  and  politic  piince,  and  the  firft  who  ex¬ 
tended- 
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tended  his  dominions,  though  it  was  little  better  than  nominal,  over  the 
•Peuiafula  within  the  Ganges,  which  is  at  prefect  fo  well  knovvn  to  the 
Englifh.  He  lived  fo  latp  as  the  year  1707,  and  it  is  laid  that  fome  of  his 
great  officers  of  ftate  were  alive  in  the  year  1750.  From  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  of  this  empire,  Aurengzebe  items  to  have  left  too  much  power  to 
the  governors  of  his  dittant  provinces,  and  to  have  been  at  110  pains  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  effeiis  of  that  dreadful  defpotifm,  which,  while  in  his  hands,  pre¬ 
fer  ved  the  tranquillity  of  his  empire  5  but  when  it  defeended  to  his  weak  in¬ 
dolent  fucctfiors,  otcafioned  its  overthrow. 

In  1713,  four  of  his  grandfons  dilpnted  the  empire,  which  after  a 
bloody  itruggie.  feli  to  the  elded,  Mauzoldin,  who  took  the  name  of  Jehandcr 
Shah.  This  prince  was  a  flave  to  his  pleafures,  and  was  governed  by  his  mif- 
trefs  fo  abfolutely,  that  his  great  omrahs  confpired  againft  him,  and  raifed  to 
the  throne  one  of  his  nephews,  who  ftruck  oft  his  uncle’s  head.  The 
new  emperor,  whofe  name  was  Furrukhfir,  was  governed  and  at  laft  cn- 
ftaved  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Seyd,  who  abufed  his  power  fo 
grofsly,  that  being  afraid  to  punilh  them  publicly,  be  ordered  them  both 
to  be  privately  affaffinated.  They  difeoveved  his  intention,  and  dethroned 
the  emperor,  in  whofe  place  they  raifed  a  grandfon  of  Aurengzebe,  by  bis 
daughter,  a  youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  after  imprifoning  and  ftrangHtm- 
Furrukfii.  The  young  emperor  proved  difagteeable  to  the  brothers,  and 
being  foon  pcifoned,  they  raifed  to  the  throne  his  eldeft  brother,  who  took 
the  title  of  Shah  Jehan.  The  rajahs  of  Indoftan,  whofe  anceftois  had  entered 
into  ftipulations,  or  what  mayr  be  called  pacla  conventa,  when  they  admitted 
the  Mogul  family,  took  the  field  agamtt  the  two  brothers;  but  the  latter 
were  victorious,  and  Shah  Jehan  was  put  in  tranquil  pofleffion  of  the  empire, 
but  died  in  1719.  He  was  fucceeded  by  another  prince  ef  the  Mogul  race, 
who  took  the  name  of  Mahommed  Shah,  and  entered  into  private  meafures 
with  his  great  rajahs  for  deftroying  the  Scyds,  who  were  declaved  enemies  to 
Nifam  al  Muluck,  one  of  Aurengzebc’s  favourite  generals.  Nizam,  it  is  faid, 
was  privately  encouraged  by  the  emperor  to  dcclaie  himfelf  again  If  the  brother, 
ar.d  to  proclaim  himfelf  fouhah  of  Decan,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  Seyds, 
who  was  affaffinated  by  the  emperor’s  order,  and  who  immediately  advanced 
to  Delhi  to  deftroy  the  other  brother,  but  he  no  iooner  understood  what 
had  happened,  than  he  proclaimed  the  iultan,  Ibrahim,  another  of  the  Mogul 
princes,  emperor.  A  battle  eni'ued  in  1  720,  in  which  the  empefor  was  vic¬ 
torious,  and  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  conqueft  with  great  moderation,  for  he 
remitted  Ibrahim  to  the  prifon  from  whence  he  had  been  taken ;  and 
6eyd,  being  likewife  a  prifoner,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement,  but 
the  emperor  took  pofleffion  of  his  valt  riches.  Seyd  did  not  long  furvive 
his  confinement ;  and  upon  his  death,  the  emperor  abandoned  himfelf  to  the 
fame  courfe  of  pleafures  that  had  been  fo  fata!  to  his  prtdeecffors.  As  to 
Nizam,  he  became  now  the  great  imperial  general,  and  was  often  employed 
again  if  the  Mahrattas,  whom  be  defeated,  when  they  had  a!  molt  made 
thcmfdves  maftersof  Agra  and  Delhi.  He  was confitrncd  in  Iris  foubahfhip, 
and  was  confidcred  as  the  firlt  fubjeCt  in  the  empire.  Authors,  however,  are 
divided  as  to  his  motives  for  inviting  Nadir  Shah,  otherwife  Kouli  Khan, 
the  Perfian  monarch,  to  invade  Indoftan.  It  is  thought,  that  he  had  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  llrong  party  formed  againft  him  at  oourt ;  but  the  truth  perhaps  fe, 
that  Nizam  did  not  think  that  Nadir  Shah  could  have  iuceefs,  and  at  fiiftt 
wanted  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  by  oppofing  him.  The  fuccefs  of  Nadir 
Shah  is  well  known, and  the  immenfe  ireai'ure  which  he  carried  from  indoftan 
in  1739‘  Btfides  thofe  treafures  he  obliged  the  b^ogul  to  iqncnqer  fp 
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him  all  the  lands  to  the  weft  of  the  rivers  Attock  and  Synd,  comprehending 
the  provinces  of  Peyfhor,  Kabul,  and  Gagna,  with  many  other  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous  principalities,  the  whole  of  them  almoft  equal  in  value  to  the  crown  of 
Perfia  itfelf. 

'This  invafion  coft  the  Gentoos  200, oco  lives.  As  to  the  plunder  made 
by  Nadir  Shah,  fome  accounts,  and  thofe  too  ftrongly  authenticated,  make 
it  amount  to  the  incredible  fum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  one  millions 
fterling,  as  mentioned  by  the  London  Gazette  of  thofe  times.  The  moft 
moderate  fay  that  Nadir’s  own  fhare  amounted  to  confiderably  above  feventy 
millions.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah  may  be  confidered 
as  putting  a  period  to  the  greatuefs  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  the  houfe  of  Ta¬ 
merlane.  However,  when  Nadir  had  railed  all  the  money  he  could  in  Delhi, 
he  re-inflated  the  Mogul,  Mahommed  Shah,  in  the  fovereignty,  and  returned 
into  his  own  country.  A  general  defection  of  the  provinces  foon  after  en- 
fued  ;  none  being  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  a  prince  deprived  of  the 
power  to  enforce  it.  The  provinces  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Indus  had  been 
ceded  to  Nadir  Shah,  who  being  affafiinated  in  1747,  Achmet  Abdallah,  his 
treafurer,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  poffeffed  of  great  intrepidity,  found 
means,  in  the  general  confulion  occafioned  by  the  tyrant’s  death,  to  carry  off 
three  hundred  camels  loaded  with  wealth,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  march,  again!!  Delhi  with  fifty  thoufand 
horfe.  Thus  was  the  wealth,  drawn  from  Delhi  made  the  means  of  continu¬ 
ing  thofe  miferies  of  war  which  it  had  at  fill!  brought  upon  them.  Prince 
Ahmed:  Shah,  the  Mogul’s  eldeff  fon,  and  the  vizier,  with  other  leading  men, 
in  this  extremity  took  the  field,  with  eighty  thoufand  horfe,  to  oppofe  the 
invader.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs,  and  Mahommed 
Shah,  died  before  its  termination.  His  fon,  Ahmed  Shah,  then  mounted 
the  imperial.throne  at  Delhi ;  but  the  empire  fell  every  day  more  into  decay. 
.Abdallah  e-rediedan  independent  kingdom,  of  which  the  Indus  is  the  general 
boundary. 

The  Mabrattas,  a  warlike  nation,  poffeffing  the  fouth-weftern  peninfula  of 
India,  had,  before  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  exadled  a  chout  or  tribute 
from  the  empire,  nrifing  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  which 
•being  vyith-held,  in  confequence  of  the  enfeebled  ftatc  of  the  empire,  the  Mah- 
rattas  became  clamorous.  The  empire  began  to  totter  to  its  foundation  ; 
every  petty  chief,  by  counterfeiting  grants  from  Delhi,  laying  claim  to 
jaghires  *  and  to  diftridts.  The  country  was  tor  n  to  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and 
groaned  under  every  fpecies  of  domcilic  confufion,  Ahmed  Shah  reigned 
only  feyen  years,  after  which  much  diforder  and  confuGon  prevailed  in  Indof- 
tan,  and  the  people  fuffered  great  calamities.  At  prefent,  the  imperial  dignity 
of  Indoftan  is  veiled  in  Shah  Zadah,  who  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  true  heir  of  the  Tamerlane  race  ;  but  his  power  is  feeble  :  the  city  of 
Delhi,  and  a  fmall  territory  round  it,  is  all  that  is  left  remaining  to  the 
houfe  and  heir  of  Tamerlane,  who  depends  upon  the  protection  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  whofe  interefl  it  is  to  fupport  him,  as  his  authority  is  the  belt  legal 
guarantee. 

We  lhall  now  conclude  the  biftory  of  Indoftan  with  fome  account  of  the 
Britifh  tr^nfadlions  in  that  part  of  tfie  world,  fince  1765*  when  they  weie 
quietly  fettled  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Babar,  and  Orixaj 
pot  indeed  as  abfolute  lovereigns,  but  as  tributaries  to  the  emperor.  "1  his 

date 

-  t  L. 

*  Jaglure  means  a  grant  of  land  from  a  fovertign  to  a  fubjeiS,  revocable  at  pleafure  ;  but 
'  jr'entrally,  or  aimed  always,  ior  a  life-rent. 
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Hate  of  tranquility,  however,  did  not  long  continue  ;  for  in  1767  they  found 
tliemfelves  engaged  in  a  very  dangerous  war  with  Hyder  Ally  the  fovereign 
of  Myfore.  This  man  had  originally  been  a  military  adventurer,  who  learn¬ 
ed  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  French  camp  ,  and  in  the  year 
1  753»  had  diilinguifhed  himfelf  in  their  fervice.  In  1  763,  having  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Myfore,  he  depofed  his  fovereign,  and 
ufurped  the  fupreme  authority  under  the  title  of  regent.  In  a  fhort  time  he 
extended  his  dominions  on  allfides,  except  the  Carnatic,  until  at  laft  his  do¬ 
minions  equalled  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  in  extent,  with  a  revenue  of  not 
lefs  than  tour  millions  fteriing  annually.  The  difcords  which  took  place  in 
various  parts  of  Indoftan,  particularly  among  the  Mahrattas,  enabled  him  to 
•aggrandize  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  power  foon  became  formidable 
to  his  neighbours  ;  and  in  1767  he  found  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  attack¬ 
ed  on  one  fide  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Britilh.  The  for¬ 
mer  were  bought  off  with  a  fum  of  money,  and  the  latter  were  in  confe'quence 
obliged  to  retire.  Having  foon,  however,  affcmbled  all  their  forces,  feveral 
obftinate  engagements  took  place;  and  the  Britifh  now,  for  the  tirft  time, 
found  a  fteady  oppofiticn  from  an  Indian  prince.  The  war  continued  with 
various  fuccefs  during  the  years  1767,  1 768,  and  part  of  1769,  when  Hyder, 
with  a  ft  rung  detachment  of  his  army,  palling  by  that  of  the  Britilh,  advanced 
within  a  little  diftance  of  Madras,  when  he  intimidated  the  government  into 
a  peace  upon  his  own  terms.  The  advantages  gained  by  ibis  peace, however, 
were  quickly  loft  by  an  unfortunate  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  from  whom,  in 
the  yeari  77 1, he  received  a  moft  dreadful  defeat, almoft  his  whole  army  being 
killed  or  taken.  Hyder  was  now  reduced  to  the  ntceffity  of  allowing  bis 
enemies  to  defolate  the  country,  till  they  retired  of  their  own  accord  ;  after 
which  he  retrieved  his  affairs  with  incredible  perfeverance  and  diligence,  fo 
that  in  a  few  years  he  became  more  formidable  than  ever.  In  1772,  the 
Mahrattas  made  fome  attempts  to  get  poffclfion  of  the  provinces  of  Corah 
and  fome  others, but  were  oppofed  by  the  Britilh  ;  who,  next  year,  defeated 
and  drove  them  acrofs  the  river  Ganges,  when  they  had  invaded  the  country 
of  the  Rohillas.  On  this  occafion  the  latter  had  added  only  as  the  allies  of 
Snjah  Dolaw,  to  whom  the  Rohilla  chiefs  had  promifed  to  pay  40  lacks  of 
rupees  for  the  protection  offered  them  ;  but  when  the  money  came  to  be 
paid,  it  was  under  various  pretences  refufed  ;  the  confequences  of  which  was 
that  the  Rolnlla  country  was  next  year  (1774)  invaded  and  conquered  by 
the  Britilh,  as  well  as  feveral  other  large  trails  of  territory;  by  which 
means  the  boundary  of  Oude  was  advanced  to  the  weltward,  within  25  miles 
of  Agra  :  north  weftward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  courfe  of  the 
.Ganges  ;  and  fouth-weilward  to  the  Jumna  river. 

In  1778,8  new  war  commenced  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  on  which  occafion  a 
brigade,  confuting  of  7000  Indian  troops,  commanded  by  Britilh  officers, 
traverfed  the  whole  empire  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  river  Jumna  to 
the  weftern  ocean.  About  this  time  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  and 
Hyder  Ally,  probably  expecting  affiltance  from  the  French  made  a  dread¬ 
ful  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  For  lome 
time  he  carried  every  thing  before  him  ;  and,  having  the  good  fortune  to 
defeat  or  rather  deftroy  a  detachment  of  the  Britilh  army  under  colonel 
Baillie,  it  was  generally  imagined  that  the  power  of  Britain  in  that  part  of 
the  world  would  have  foon  been  annihilated.  By  the  happy  exertions  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  however,  to  whom  the  management  of  affairs  was  now 
committed,  the  progrefs  of  this  formidable  adverfary  was  Hopped,  and 
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he  foon  became  weary  of  3  war,  which  was  attended  with  incredible  expenee 
to  himfelf,  without  any  reasonable  profpedl  <?f  fuceefs.  By  the  year  1782, 
therefore,  Byder  Aliy  was  fin  cert’ y  defirous  of  peace,  but  died  before  it  could 
he  brought  to  a  cpnelufion  ;  and  his  rival  iiir  Ey  re  Coote  did  not  furvive  him 
above  five  months ;  a  very  remarkable  ciicumftance,  that  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  two  armies,  oppofed  to  each  other,  fiioulci  ooth  die  natural  deaths, 
within  fo  fiiort  a  fpace  of  time. 

To  Byder  Ally  fucceeded  his  fon  Tippoo  Sultan,  whofe  military 
prowefs  is  well  known.  Of  ail  the  native  prinOes  of  India,  Tippoo 
was  the  moll  formidable  to  the  Eritilh  government,  and  the  moll  holtile 
to  its  authority.  The  peace  of  Mangalore,  m  178.4  had,  it  was  fuppoled 
fecured  his  fidelity  by  very  feeble  ties  j  and  the  iplendid  embafiy  which, 
not  long  after  that  event,  he  difpatched  to  France,  afforded  much  teafon  to 
apprehend  that  feme  plan  was  concerted  between  the  old  government  of  that 
country  and  the  tyrant  of  My  fore,  for  the  annoyance  of  Great  Britain  in  its 
Indian  poffeffions,  but  tbe  good  fenfe  of  the  unfortunate  Demis  XVI,  in* 
duced  him  to  vefufe  entering  into  thefe  vifionary  fchemes. 

Difappoitited  in  the  hopes  of  affiftance  from  this  quarter,  Tippoo  either 
impelled  by  real  or  imagined  injuries  commenced  a  hoftile  attack  upon  one 
of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain.  An  engagement  took  place  and  the  Bntiih 
conceived  themfelves  bound  to  take  an  adlive  part,  and  to  unite  with  two 
of  the  moll  powerful  Hates  of  India,  the  Nizam  and  the  Mabrattas,  to  cruffi 
the  Tiling  power  ol  Myfore.  roe  tranfadlions  of  the  Bntiih  army  ha^c  been 
as  fully  detailed  as  is  neceffary  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader  in  the  Bif- 
tory  of  England  ;  they  were  almoll  invariably  crowned  with  fuceefs,  and 
Tippoo  was  at  lafit  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and, on  the  24th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  the  preparations  for  a  general  allault  were  in  great  torvvarduefs, 
it  was  announced  that  preliminaries  of  peace  were  fettled.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  difappointrnent  of  the  foldiers  at  this  news,  who  expeded  to  make 
fortunes  by  the  plunder  of  this  wealthy  capital.  After  the  erffation  of  arms, 
which  then  took  place,  the  conduct  of  1  ippoo  Sultan  was  fo  equivocal  and 
fufpicious,  as  to  make  it  neceffary  on  our  part,  to  renew  the  preparations  for 
the  fiege.  Overawed  at  length,  by  the  firmnefs  and  deeifion  of  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis, °and  probably  alarmed  by  the  difeontent  of  his  own  people,  the  reluc¬ 
tant  Sultan  fubmitted  to  all  the  terms  prapofed  ;.and  on  the  19th  of  March, 
the  copies  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  delivered  in  form,  by  his  fons,  to  lord 
Cornwallis,  and  the  agents  of  the  allied  princes.  1he  Nizam’s  fon,  prince 
Secunder  Jah,  and  the  Mahratta  plenipotentiary  Burry  Punt,  thought  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  be  prefent  on  this  occafion  in  perfon,  and  were  re- 
prefented  by  their  vakeels.  _ 

The  Jubilance  of  the  treaty  was,  iff,  That  Tippoo  was  to  cede  one  hair 
of  his  dominions  to  the  allied  powers.  2d,  That  he  was  to  pay  three  cCorps, 
and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees.  3d,  That  all  prifoners  were  to  be  reftored.  4th, 
That  two  of  the  Sultan’s  three  elded  ions  were  to  become  hoftages  for  the 

due  performance  of  the  treaty.  _  . 

Tippoo  is  faid  to  have  be^n  prevailed  upon  with  infinite  difficulty  to  iub- 
mit  to  the  terms  of  peace ;  and  now  that  all  was  fettled,  the  unealinefs  in 
the  feraglio  became  extreme  in  parting  with  the  boys,  who  were  to  he  fent 
out  as  hollages.  The  fultan  was  again  intreated  to  requeil  they  might  be 
allowed  to  ilay  another  day,  in  order  to  make  fuitabie  preparations  for  their 
departure  :  and  lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  difpenfed  with  their  coming  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  fent,  had  again  the  goodnefs  to  grant  his  requelt. 

When 
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\Vheh  the  princes  left  the  fort,  which  appeared  to  be  manned,  as  they 
went  out,  and  every  where  crowded  with  people,  who,  from  curiofity  or  af« 
fe&ionj  had  come  to  fee  them  depart ;  the  fait  an  himfelf  was  on  the  rampart 
&bove  the  gateway.  They  were  faluted  by  the  fort  when  leaving  it,  and 
\vith  twenty  one  guns  from  the  park  as  they  approached  our  camp,  where 
the  part  of  the  line  they  palled  was  turned  out  to  meet  them.  The 
vakeels  conducted  them  to  the  tents,  which  had  been  Cent  from  the  fort 
for  their  accommodation,  where  they  were  met  by  Sir  John  Kennaway,  the 
Mahratta  and  Nizam's  vakeels,  and  from  thence  accompanied  by  them  to 
head  quarters. 

The  princes  we're  each  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly  caparifoned,  and 
ffcated  in  a  filver  canopied  feat,  and  were  attended  by  their  father’s  vakeels, 
and  the  perfons  already  mentioned,  alfo  on  elephants.  The  proceffion 
Was  led  bv  feveral  camel  harcarras,  (meifemgefs)  and  feven  ftandard  bear* 
ers,  carrying  fmall  green  flags  fufpended  from  rockets  *,  followed  by  out 
hundred  pike  men,  with  fpears  inlaid  with  lilver.  Their  guard  of  two  hund¬ 
red  fepoys,  and  a  party  of  horfe,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  order  they 
approached  head  quartets,  where  the  battalion  of  Bengal  fepoys,  commanded 
by  captain  Welch,  appointed  for  their  guard,  formed  a  ftreet  to  receive  them. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  attended  by  his  ftaff,  and  fame  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  met  the  princes  at  the  door  of  his  la'rge  tent,  as  they  demounted 
from  the  elephants ;  and,  after  embracing  them,  led  them  in,  one  in  each 
hand,  to  the  tefit ;  the  eldeft  Abdul  Kalick,  was  about  ten,  the  youngeft, 
Mooza-ud-Deen,  ah  out  eight  years  of  age.  When  they  were  feated  on  each 
fide  of  lord  Cornwafiis,  Guliam  Ally,  the  bead  vakeel,  addrefi’ed  his  lorolhip 
as  follows:  Thefe  children  were  this  morning  the  fons  of  the  fultan  my  maf- 
ter;  their  fituation  is  now  changed,  and  they  mufttiow  look  up  to  your  lord- 
fin"  p  as  their  father. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  bad  received  the  boys  as  if  they  had  been  his  own 
fons,  anxioufly  affuted  the  vakeel  and  the  young  princes  themfelves,  that 
every  attention  peffible  would  be  (hewn  to  them,  and  the  greateft  care  ta¬ 
ken  of  their  perfons.  Their  little  faces  brightened  up  ;  the  lcene  became 
highly  interefting ;  and  not  only  their  attendants,  but  all  the  fpe&ators 
Were  delighted  to  fee  that -any  fears  they  might  have  harboured  were  removed, 
and  that  they  would  foon  be  reconciled  to  their  change  of  fituation,  and  to 
their  new  friends. 

The  princes  were  dreffed  in  long  white  muflin  gowns,  and  red  turbans. 
They  had  feveral  rows  of  large  pearls  round  their  necks,  from  which  was 
fufpended  an  ornament  confiding  of  a  ruby  and  an  emerald  of  confiderable 
fize,  furrounded  by  large  brilliants ;  and  in  their  turbans,  each  had  a  fprig 
of  rich  pearls.  Bred  up  from  their  infancy  with  infinite  care,  and  inftrucfced 
in  their  manners  to  imitate  the  referve  and  politeneis  of  age,  it  alioniftied 
all  prefent  to  fee  the  correct nefs  and  propriety  of  their  conduct.  The 
eldeft  boy,  rather  dark  in  his  colour,  with  thick  lips,  a  fmall  flattith  nofe, 
and  a  long  thoughtful  countenance,  was  lets  admired  than  the  youngeft,  wha 
is  remarkably  fair,  with  regular  features,  a  fmall  round  face,  large  lull  eyes, 
and  a  more  animated  appearance.  Placed  too,  on  the  right  hand  of  lord 
Cornwallis,  the  youngeft  was  laid  to  be  the  favourite  fen,  and  the  fuhan’s 
intended  heir.  His  mother  (a  filter  of  Burham  ud-Deen’s,  who  was  killed  at 
Sattimungulam,)  a  beautiful  delicate  woman,  had  died  of  flight  and  appre- 

henfion 

*  Rods*  is  a  mifiile  weapon,  confiding  of  an  iron  tube  of  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch 
in  diameter,  fined  to  a  bamboo  often  or  twelve,  feet  long. 
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henfiion,  a  ftw  days  after  tire  attack  of  the  lines.  This  melancholy  event  made 
the  fit  nation  of  the  youngeil  boy  doubly  interefting,  and,  with  other 
cucumftances,  eccaftoned  his  attracting  by  much  the  mod  notice.  After 
feme  converfation,  his  lordfliip  prefented  a  handfome  gold  watch  to  each  of 
the  princes,  with  which  they  teemed  much  pieafed. 

Next  day,  the  27th,  lord  Cornwallis,  attended  as  the  day  before,  went  to 
pay  the  princes  a  vifit  at  their  tents,  pitched  near  the  mofque  redoubt,  with¬ 
in  the  oreen  canaut  or  wail.  After  embracing  them,  he  led  them,  one  in 
each  hand,  into  the  tent,  where  chairs  were  placed  for  bis  lordlhip,  them- 
felves,  and  his  fuite.  The  eldeft  boy,  now  feated  on  his  lordfhip’s ,  right 
hand,  appeared  lefsferious  than  the  former  day,  and  wfyen  he  lpoke  was  not 
®niy  graceful  in  his  manner,  but  had  a  mod.  affable,  animated  appearance. 
Each  of  the  princes  prefented  his  lordlhip  with  a  fine  Perfian  iword,  and  in 
return  he  gave  the  oldeft  a  fuzee,  and  the  youngeft  a  pair  of  pidois,  of  very 
fine  and  curious  workmanlhip. 

Thus  ended  the  Indian  war  ;  the  juftice  and  policy  of  which  has  been  very 
much  doubted  by  thofe  who  mud  be  allowed  to  be  competent  judges  of  In¬ 
dian  politics  :  Others  however  are  of  a  different  opinion  and  defend  this  war, 
which,  fays  Major  Dirom,  “  has  vindicated  the  honour  cf  the  nation,  has  gi¬ 
ven  the  additional  poffcflions  and  l'ecurity  to  the  fettlements  in  India,  which 
they  required ;  has  effected  the  wilhed  for  balance  among  the  native  powers 
on  the  peninfula ;  has,  beyond  all  former  example,  raifed  the  character 
of  the  Britilh  arms  in  India  ;  and  has  afforded  an  inllance  of  good  faith 
in  alliance  and  moderation  in  conqueft,  fo  eminent,  as  ought  to  conftitute 
the  Euglilh  arbiters  of  power;  worthy  of  holding  the  fword  and  feales  of 
judice  in  the  eall.” 

However  different  our  opinions  may  be  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the 
war,  none  can  withhold  their  approbation  from  lord  Cornwallis  in  every  thing 
that  tefpedis  the  condudt  of  the  military  operations  ;  and  his  moderation  and 
found  policy  in  the  concluding  feenes  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled. 

The  ambition  of  Tippoo  Sultan  received  a  temporary  check  by  the  humi¬ 
liating  treaty  he  was  forced  to  tign  ;  cherilhing  however  the  fame  enmity  to 
the  Britilh  government,  he  only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  gratify 
bis  defire  of  revenge,  now  heightened  by  a  fenfe  of  his  recent  difgrace.  In 
confequence  of  this,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  French  government 
with  the  evident  view  of  acting  in  concert  with  that  nation,  to  overthrow  our 
.empire  in  India.  Lord  Morqington,  then  govermmgeneral  of  Bengal,  re- 
inonftrated  with  him  on  the  bolide  intentions  fo  evidently  difplayed  by  fuch 
condud,  but  as  thefc  rernonftrances  produced  no  anfwer  from  Tippoo,  but 
fuch  as  were  evafive,  and  fhewed  that  he  only  wanted  to  gain  time,  the  go¬ 
vernor  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  prefent  Hate  of  preparation,  and  im¬ 
mediately  to  commence  boftilities.  After  Tippoo  had  been  defeated  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Bombay  army  under  general  Stuart,  and  by  the  Madras 
army  under  general  Harris,  the  latter  on  the  5th  April  encamped  two'  miles 
fouth.  weft  of  Seringapatam,  to  which  he  immediately  prepared  to  lay  fiege, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  they  were  joined  by  the  army  of  Bombay 
before  the  town. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  batteries  began  to  batter  in  breach,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  May  had  fo  much  deltroyed  the  walls,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  for  ^faulting  the  place  on  the  following  day,  when  the  breach 
wat  reported  pradficable.  Agreeable  to  this  dilpofition,  at  one  o’clock  the 
troops  began  to  move  from  the  trenches,  crofted  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Caveri, 
and  mounted  to  the  affault,  in  defpite  of  every  obftacle  which  the  difficulty 
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of  the  pafTage  and  the  refiftance  of  the  enemy  could  oppofe.  Their  impe¬ 
tuous  attack  was  completely  fuccefsful.  •  Refiftance,  however,  continued  to 
be  made  from  the  palace  of  Tippoo  for  fome  time  after  all  firing  had  ceafed 
from  the  works.  Two  of  his  fons  were  there,  who,  on  affurance  of  fafety, 
furrendered  to  the  troops  furrounding  them  ;  and  guards  were  placed  for  the 
protection  of  the  family,  moll  of  whom  were  in  the  palace.  It  was  foon  after 
reported,  that  Tippoo  Sultan  had  fallen.  Meafures  were  immediately  adopt¬ 
ed  to  ftop  the  confufion,  at  firft  unavoidable  in  a  city  ftrongly  garrifoned, 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  with  their  property  in  ruins  from  the  fire  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  artillery,  and  taken  by  affault.  The  princes  were  removed  to  the 
camp. 

As  it  appeared  important  to  afcertain  the  fate  of  the  fultan,  immediate 
fearch  was  made  for  his  body,  which,  after  much  difficulty,  was  found,  late 
ip  the  evening,  in  one  of  the  gates,  under  a  heap  of  ilain.  He  had  been  fliot 
through  the  head,  and  bayonetted  in  three  parts  of  his  body,  as  he  attempted 
to  make  his  efcape.  The  corple  was  the  next  day  recognize'd  by  the  family-* 
and  interred  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  in  the  maufoleum  of  his 
father. 

The  trcafure  found  in  the  place  was  immenfe ;  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
grain,  and  military  ftores  of  all  kinds,  were  likewife  taken. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  a  prince,  who  has  been  juftly  confidered  as  the  mod 
inveterate,  as  well  as  the  moft  formidable  enemy  of  t\ie  Britifli  power  in  India, 
and  fuch  was  the  termination  of  a  war  which  his  ambition  had  kindled  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  recovering  his  former  Ioffes,  and.' perhaps  of  finally 
overturning  the  Britiffi  empire  in  that  country.  By  this  event  there  was 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  Britifli  power  in  India  would  in  future  reft  on  a 
folid  foundation,  and  that  this  unhappy  country  might  reafonably  indulge  the 
hope  of  a  long  period  of  profperity  and  quiet;  in  1803  however,  another 
confederacy,  arifing  as  is  moft  probable  from  French  intrigue,  was  formed 
againft  the  Britifli  government,  by  which  the  country  was  again  involved  in 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  Marhattah  chiefs  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  the  Berar 
Rajah,  with  others  of  inferior  note,  were  the  parties  thus  hoftilely  combined 
againft  Great  Britain.  General  Wellefley  immediately  marched  againft  them, 
he  attacked  and  completely  defeated  their  united  armies,  having  taken  90 
pieces  of  cannon.  General  Lake  was  equally  fuccefsful  in  the  quarter  in 
which  he  attacked  ;  we  cannot  confidently  with  that  brevity  to  which  we 
are  confined,  enter  into  a  detailed  account' of  the  military  operations,  it  is 
fufficient  to  date,  that  their  effect  in  fubduing  the  confederates  was  complete, 
and  that  all  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  Britifli  armies  behaved  with  their 
ufual  intrepidity,  and  by  a  feries  of  glorious  victories,  not  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  they  have  elevated  the  fame  of  Britifh  valour,  illuftrated 
the  charafter  of  Britifh  humanity,  and  rendered  firm  and  permanent  the  Britifh 
empire  in  the  eaft. 
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Grand  Divifions. 


The  fouth- 
eaft  coaft  of 
India,  fituate 
on  the  bay  of  < 
Bengal,  ufually 
called  the  coaft 
©f  Coromandel. 


Provinces. 

Madura 

Tanjour 


Eaft  fide 
Bifnagar, 
Carnatic 


of 

or 


} 


The  fouth. 
weft  coaft  of 
India,  ufually 
called  the  coaft 
of  Malabar. 


Golconda 

Oriffa 

Weft  fide  of 
Bifnagar,  or 
Carnatic 


Deccan  or 
Vifiapour 


Chief  Towns. 

'  Madura  — - 

T  anjour 

Tranquebar,  Danes 
Negapatam,  Engliftt 
Bifnagar 

Porta  nova  Dutch 
Fort  St.  David, 
Pondicherry, 

Conymere, 

Coblen 

Sadrafpatan,  Duch 
St.  Thomas,  Portuguefe 
Fort  St.  George  or  Madras 


Sq.  M. 

1 6)40«r 


} 


Eng. 


>  83,55# 


E.  Ion.  80  35. 
13-5.  Englifh 


N.  bt. 


Pellicate,  Dutch 
Golconda 

Gani  or  Coulor,  diamond 
mines 

Mafulipatan,  Englifh  and 
Dutch 

Vizigapatan,  Englifh 
Bimlipatan,  Dutch 
Cattack 

_  Ballafore,  Englifh 
'Tegapatan,  Dutch 
Anjengo,  Englifh 
Cochin,  Dutch 

TSeV  ]E"S'® 

Canannore,  Dutch 
Monguelore,!  Dutch  and 
Baflilore  j  Portuguefe 
Raolconda,  diamond  mines 
Cawar,  Englifh 
>  ^  Goa,  Portuguefe 

S2T’  } 

.Shoot'’}  PortuSMr' 

Bombay,  ifle  and  town, 
Englifh,  18  58.  N.  lat. 
72  49.  E.  Ion. 

Baffaim,  Portuguefe 
Salfette,  Englifn  ¥ 

|  Damon,  Portuguefe 


62,10* 


83.-04* 


Grand 
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Grand  Divifions.  Provinces. 


The  fouth 
weft  coaft  of 
India,  ufually 
called  the  coaft 
of  Malabar. 


Cambaya, 

Guzarat. 


L 


or 


Chief  Towns; 

Surat,  E.  Ion.  72.  50.  N.  laj^ 
2t- 10. 

S  walley 

Barak,  Englilh 

Amedabad 

Cambaya 

.  Dieu,  Portuguefe. 


Sq.  M. 


Rivers. J  The  Cattack  or  Mahanada,  the  Soane  and  Neibudda,  the 
Pu'dder,  and  the  famous  Kiftna. 

Climate,  seasons,  and  produce. J  The  chain  of  mountains  already  I 
mentioned,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  renders  it  winter  on  one  fide  of  this 
peninfula,  while  it  is  fummer  on  the  other.  About  the  end  of  June,  a  fouth- 
welt  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  fea,  on  the  c'oaft  of  Malabar,  which,  with 
continual  rains,  lafts  four  months,  during  which  time  all  is  ferene  upon  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  (the  weftern  and  eaftern  coafts  being  fo  denominated.) 
Towards  the  end  of  Odlober,  th.a  rainy  feafon  and  the  change  of  the  ttton- 
loons  begins  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  which  being  deftitute  of  good  har¬ 
bours,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  for  (hips  to  remain  there,  during  that 
time  i  and  to  this  is  owing  the  periodical  returns  of  the  Englilh  (hipping  to 
Bombay,  upon  the  Malabar  coaft.  The  air  is  naturally  hot  in  this  peninfula, 
but  is  refrelhed  by  breezes,  the  wind  altering  eveiy  twelve  hours ;  that  is, 
from  midnight  to  noon  it  blows  off  the  land,  when  it  is  tolerably  hot,  and 
during  the  other  twelve  hours  from  the  fea,  which  laft  proves  a  great  refrelh* 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  like  may  be  faid  of 
their  quadrupeds,  fifli,  fowl,  and  noxious  creatures  and  infe&s. 

Inhabitants. J  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  are  more  black  in  com¬ 
plexion,  than  thole  of  the  other  peninfula  of  India,  though  lying  nearer  to 
the  equator,  which  makes  fome  fufpedt  them  to  be  the  defcendants  of  an  an¬ 
cient  colony  from  Ethiopia.  The  greateft  part  of  them  have  but  a  faint  no? 
tion  ef  any  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  emperor  of  Indoftan,  whofe  tribute 
from  hence  has  been,  ever  fince  the  invafion  of  Shah  Nrfdir,  intercepted  by 
their  foubahs  and  nabobs,  who  now  exercife  an  independent  power  in  thh  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  befides  thofe  foubahs,  and  other  imperial  vicetoys,  many 
eftates  in  this  peninfula  belong  to  rajahs',  or  lords,  who  are  defcendants  of 
their  old  princes,  and  (00k  upon  themfelves  as  being  independent  on  the 
Mogul  and  his  authority.  On  the  fubjeft  of  eaftern  manners,  we  cannot 
pafs  over  the  dreadful  aufterities  pradlited  by  the  Hindoo-devotees  that  they 
may  obtain  certain  and  fpeedy  admiffion  into  the  delights  of  paradife.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  the  defire  of  obtaining  that  glorious  reward,  the  patient  Hindoo 
fuiiles  amidft  unutterable  mifery,  and  exults  in  every  variety  of  voluntary 
torture  ;  he  equally  braves  the  raging  flood  and  the  devouring  fire,  his  cou¬ 
rage  is  not  to  be  Ihaken  by  the  fharpeft  pangs  of  torture  or  by  the  approach 
of  death  in  its  raoit  ghaftly  and  appalling  form.  In  the  hope  pf  expiating 
former  crimes  by  adequate  penance,  and  of  regaining  fpeedily  that  fancied 
elyfium,  he  binds  himfelf  to  the  performance  of  vows  which  make  human  na^ 
ture  Ihudder  and  human  reafon  flagger.  He  paffes  whole  weeks  without  the 
fmalleft  nourifhment,  and  whole  years  in  painful  vigils.  He  wanders  about 
.naked  as  he  came  from  the  womb  of  his  parent,  and  lutfers,  without  repining, 
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every  viciffitude  of  heat  and  cold,  of  driving  ftortn  and  beating  rain.  He 
Hands  with  his  arms  crolled  above  his  bead,  till  the  finews  flirink  and  the  fiefh 
withers  away.  He  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  burning  orb  of  the  fun,  tiil  its 
light  be  extinguished  and  its  moifture  entirely  dried  up*. 

Provinces,  cities;,  and  other  build-7  From  what  has  been  faid 
ings,  public  and  private.  J  above,  this  peninfula  is  rather 
to  be  divided  into  great  governments,  or  foubahfhips,  than  into  provinces. 
One  foubah  often  engroffes  feveral  provinces,  and  fixes  the  feat  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  his  own  conveniency.  1  fhall  fpeak  of  thofe  provinces, 
as  belonging  to  the  Malabar,  or  Coromandel  coafl,  the  two  great  objects  of 
Englifh  commerce  in  that  country ;  and  firtt,  of  the  eaflern,  or  Coromandel 
coafl. 

Madura  begins  at  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthernmoft  point  of  the  peninfula. 
It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
governed  by  a  fovereign  king,  who  had  under  him  feventy  tributary  princes, 
each  of  them  independent  in  his  own  dominions,  but  paying  him  a  tax  ;  now 
the  cafe  is  much  altered,  the  prince  being  fcarcely  able  to  proted  himfelf 
and  his  people  from  the  depredations  of  his  neighbours,  but  by  a  tribute  to 
buy  them  ofF;  the  capital  is  Tritchinopoli.  The  chief  value  of  this  kingdom 
feems  to  confift  of  a  pearl  fifhery  upon  its  coalt.  Tanjour  is  a  little  kingdom, 
lying  to  the  eafl  of  Madura.  Tfie  foil  is  fertile,  and  its  prince  rich,  till  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  fome  Britilh  fubjeds  conneded  with  him. 
Within  it  lies  the  Danilh  Eali  India  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  and  the 
fortrefs  of  Negapatam,  which  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  the  war  before  laH, 
and  confirmed  to  the  Euglifh  by  the  fubfequent  treaty  of  peace  ;  the  capital 
city  is  Tanjour. 

The  Carnatic,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  well  known  to  the  Englifh.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eafl  by  the  bay  of  Bengal :  on  the  north  by  the  river  Xiflna, 
which  divides  it  from  Golconda,  on  the  well  by  Vifiapour ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  kingdoms  of  Meffaur  and  Tanjour;  being  in  length,  from  fouth  to 
north,  about  345  miles,  and  276  in  breadth  from  eafl  to  weft.  The  capital  of 
the  Carnatic  is  Bifnagar,  and  of  our  ally  the  nabob,  Arcot.  The  country  in 
general  is  elteemed  healthful,  fertile,  and  populous.  Within  this  country, 
upon  the  Coromandel  coaft,  lies  fort  St.  David’s,  or  Cuddalore,  belonging  to 
the  Englifh,  with  a  diftridl  round  it.  The  fort  is  ftrong,  and  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  trade-  Five  leagues  to  the  north  lies  Pondicherry,  once  the  em¬ 
porium  of  the  French  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  but  which  hath  been  repeatedly 
taken  by  the  Englifn,  and  as  often  reftored  by  the  treaties  of  peace.  In 
the  courle  of  lafl  war  it  wa3  again  taken  by  the  Englifh,  and  has  fince  remain¬ 
ed  in  their  polfeffion. 

Fort  St.  George,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Madras,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Englifh  Eafl  India  Company’s  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  is  diftant  ealtward  from  London,  about  4,800  miles.  Great  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  made  of  the  fituation  of  this  fort ;  but  no  pains  have  been 
fpared  by  the  company,  in  rendering  it  impregnable  to  any  force  that  can 
be'brought  againfl  it  by  the  natives.  It  proteds  two  towns,  called,  from  the 
complexions  of  their  feveral  inhabitants,  the  White  and  the  Black.  The 
White  Town  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  Englifh  corporation  of  a  mayor  and 
alderman.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  to  mend  the  natural  badnefs  of  its  fitu- 
ation,  which  feems  originally  to  be  o^ving  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  mines,  which  are  b,ut  a  weeks  journey  dillant.  The  mines  are  under 
the  Predion  of  a  Mogul  officer,  who  lets  them  out  by  admeafurement,  enclo- 
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fing  the  contents  by  pallifadoes  ;  all  diamonds  above  a  certain  weight  original* 
ly  belonged  to  the  emperor.  The  diftrid  belonging  to  Madras,  extending 
about  40  miles  round,  is  of  little  value  for  its  produdt ;  80,000  inhabitants  of 
various  nations  are  faid  to  be  dependent  upon  Madras  ;  but  its  fafety  confifts 
in  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  by  fea.  It  carries  on  a  conflderable  trade 
with  China,  Perfia,  and  Mocha. 

The  reader  needs  not  be  informed  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  acquired  by  the 
Englifh, upon  this  coaft,  within  thefe  thirty  years;  but  fome  of  thefe  for;  unes 
appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  moil  iniquitous  practices.  There  feems 
to  have  been  fome  fundamental  errors  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company.  The  directors  con fidered  the  riches  acquired  by  their  governors 
and  other  fervants  as  being  plundered  from  the  company,  and  accordingly 
lent  out  fuperintendants  to  controul  their  governors  and  overgrown  fervants; 
and  have  from  time  to  time  changed  their  governors,  and  members  of  the 
council  there.  As  this  is  a  fubjedt  of  the  greateft  importance  that  ever  per. 
haps  occurred  in  the  hiftory  of  a  commercial  country,  the  reader  will  indulge 
us  in  one  or  two  reflections. 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company,  through  the  diftradions  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  fupport  of  our  government,  and  the  undaunted,  but  fortunate 
fucctffes  of  their  military  officers, have  acquired  fo  amazing  a  property  in  this 
peninfula,and  in  lndoftan,  that  it  is  fuperior  to  the  revenues  of  many  crown¬ 
ed  heads  ;  and  fome  of  their  own  fervants  pretend,  that  when  all  their  ex- 
pences  arp  paid,  their  clear  revenue  amounts  to  near  two  millions  fterling; 
out  of  which  they  were  to  pay  400,oocl.  annually  to  the  government,  while 
fullered  to  enjoy  their  revenues.  How  that  revenue  is  coileded.or  from  whence 
it  arifes,  is  belt  known  to  the  company  ;  part  of  it,  however,  has  been  granted 
in  proptrty,  and  part  of  it  is  fecured  on  mortgages,  for  difebarging  their  ex- 
peaces  in  iupporting  the  interefts  of  their  friends,  the  emperor,  and  the  ref* 
pedive  l'oubahs  and  nabobs  they  haveaffifted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  company  has  exercifed  many  rights  appropriated  to 
fovereignty ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  holding  forts,  coining  money,  and  t lie  like. 

I  hofe  powers  were  thought  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  commercial 
limited  company,  and  therefore  the  Englifh  miniftry  and  parliament,  have  re¬ 
peatedly  interfered,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  a 
board  of  controul  at  home  is  at  length  eftablifhed.  By  the  fuccel's  which  at¬ 
tended  the  Biicifh  arms  in  the  late  war,  and  by  the  extent  of  territory  which 
was  ceded  to  the  Company, their  poffeffions  being  more  fafe  from  the  inroads 
of  Tippoo  Sultan,  are  now  rendered  permanent  and  fecure.  It  is  much  to 
be  dreaded, however,  that  the  natives  are  not  fufficiently  proteded  from  the 
oppreffion,  injuftice,  and  cruelty  of  which  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  have  been  too  often  guilty. 

1  ae  celebrated  Hyder  Ally,  with  whom  the  fervants  of  the  company*  ofren 
embroiled  them,  (hared  the  Carnatic  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  In  the  war  be¬ 
fore  laft  he  took  many  of  its  chief  places,  obtained  great  advantages  over  the 
company  s  troops,  and  brought  his  forces  to  the  gates  of  Madras,  but  died 
before  the  concluiton  of  the  war.  He  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Mcffar,  or  Myfore,  which  lies  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  the  Carnatic  ;  and  the 
Chriilians  of  the  apoitle  St.  Thomas  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  Getti 
tnat  feparate  Meffar  from  Malabar.  Peilicate,  lying  to  the  north  ot  Madras, 
belongs  to  the  Hutch.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  Golconda, 
vv.i.ch,  befides  its  diamonds,  is  famous  for  the  cheapnefs  of  its  provifions, 
Hud  for  making  white  wine  of  grapes  that  are  ripe  in  January.  Gol- 
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conda  is-fubject  to  a  prince,  called  the  Nizam,  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccan, 
who  is  rich  and  can  raife  100,000  men.  The  capital  of  his  dominions  is 
called  Bagnagur,  or  Hydrabad,  but  the  kingdom  takes  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Golconda.  Etfft-fouth-eaff  of  Golconda  lies  Mai’ulipatan,  where  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  have  factories.  The  Englilh  have  alfo  factories  at  Gan- 
jam  and  Vizigapatan,  on  this  coaft  ;  and  the  Dutch  at  Nariipore.  The 
province  of  Orixa,  from  whence  the  Englifh  company  draw  fome  part  of 
their  revenues,  lies  to  the  north  of  Golconda,  extending  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft  about  550  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  240.  It  is  governed  chiefly 
by  Moodajee  Booflah,  and  his  brother,  allies  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  this 
province  hands  the  temple  of  Jagaryunt,  which  they  fay  is  attended  by  5C0 
priefts.  The  idol  is  an  irregular  pyramidal  black  ftone,  of  about  4  or  ycclb. 
weight,  with  two  rich  diamonds  near  the  top,  to  reprefent  the  eyes,  and  the 
noleand  mouth  painted  with  Vermillion. 

The  country  of  Deccan  *  comprehends  feveral  large  provinces,  and  fome 
kingdoms;  particularly  thofe  of  Baglana,  Balagate,  Telenga,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Vifiapour.  The  truth  is,  the  names,  dependencies,  and  government 
of  thofe  provinces,  are  extremely  unfettled  ;  they  having  been  reduced  by 
Aurengzebe,  or  his  father,  and  fubjeft  to  almoft  annual  revolutions  and  alte¬ 
rations.  Modern  geographers  arc  not  agreed  upon  their  fituation  and  ex¬ 
tent,  but  we  are  told,  that  the  principal  towns  are  Aurengabad,  and  Dolta- 
bad,  or  Dowlet-abad  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  ftrongeft  place  in  all  Indoftan. 
Near  it  lies  the  famous  pagod  of  Elora,  in  a  plain  about  two  leagues  fquare. 
The  tombs,  chapels,  temples,  pillars,  and  many  thoufand  figures  that  furround 
it,  are  faid  to  be  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  and  to  furpafs  all  the  other  ef¬ 
forts  of  human  art.  Telenga  lies  on  the  eaft  of  Golconda  ;  and  its  capital, 
Beder,  contains  a  garrifon  of  3CC0  men.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province 
fpeak  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

Baglaniues  to  the  weft  of  Telenga,  and  forms  the  fmalleft  province  of  the 
empire  ;  its  capital  is  Mouler.  The  Portuguefe  territory  begins  here  at  the 
port  of  Daman,  twenty  one  leagues  fouth  of  Surat,  and  extends  almoft 
twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Goa.  Vifiapour  is  a  large  province,  the 
weftern  part  is  called  Concan,  which  is  intermingled  with  the  Portuguefe 
poffefiions.  The  rajah  of  Vifiapour  is  faid  to  have  had  a  yearly  revenue  of 
fix  millions  fterling,  and  to  bring  to  the  field  150,000  foldiers.  The  capital 
is  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  country  very  fruitful.  The  principal  places  on 
this  coaft  are,  Daman,  Baffaim,  Trapar,  or  Tarapor,  Chawl,  Dandi,  Ra- 
jahpour,  Dabul  Rajupur,  Ghiria,  and  Vingurla.  The  Portuguefe  have  loft 
feveral  valuable  pofleffions  on  this  coaft,  and  thofe  which  remain  are  on  the 
4ecline. 

Guzerat  is  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulf  of  Cambaya,  and  one  of  the 
fineft  in  India,  but  inhabited  by  a  fierce  rapacious  people.  It  is  faid  to  con¬ 
tain  35  cities.  Amed-Abad  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  there  is  an 
Englilh  factory,  and  is  faid,  in  wealth,  to  vie  with  the  richeft  towns  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  About  43  Fiench  leagues  diftant  lies  Surat,  where  the  Englilh  have 
a  flouriflfing  fadtory. 

Among  the  iflands  lying  upon  the  fame  coaft  is  that  of  Bombay,  belonging 
to  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company.  Its  harbour  can  conveniently  hold 
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♦Thisname  DECCAN  Ggnifiesthe  SOUTH,  and  in  its  moll  extenfive  fignification,  inclu« 
<3es  the  whole  peninlula  louth.  of  Indoltan  Proper.  However,  in  its  ordinary  iignffication,  it 
means  only  the  countries  lituated  between  Indoftan  Proper,  the  Carnatic,  and  Orifla  ;  that 

the  provinces  of  Candeilh,  Amednagur,  Vifiapour,  and  Oriffa. 

'  Kennel's  Introduction  to  the  Menjoivs  of  his  Map  of  Indoftan,  p.  exft. 
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toco  fliips  at  anchor.  The  ifland  itfelf  is  about  feven  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  circumference  ;  but  its  fituation  and  harbour  are  its  chief  recom¬ 
mendations,  being  deftitute  of  almoft  all  the  conveniencies  of  life.  The  town 
is  a',  ut  a  mile  long  and  poorly  built  ;  and  the  climate  was  fatal  to  the 
Englilh  conftitutions,  till  experience,  caution,  and  temperance,  taught  them 
prefervatives  againft  its  unwholefomenefs.  The  beft  water  there  is  prefervcd 
in  tanks,  which  receive  it  in  the  rainy  feafons.  The  fort  is  a  regular  quad¬ 
rangle,  and  well  built  of  ftone.  Many  black  merchants  refide  here.  This 
ifland  was  part  of  the  portion  paid  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal  to  Charles 
II.  who  gave  it  to  the  Eaft  India  company  ;  and  the  ifland  is  ftill  divided  into 
three  Roman  catholic  parities,  inhabited  by  Portuguefe,  and  what  are  called 
popilh  Meftizes  and  Canarins  ;  the  former  being  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives 
and  Portuguefe,  and  the  other  the  Aborigines  of  the  country.  The  Eng. 
lifli  have  fallen  upon  methods  to  render  this  ifland  and  town,  under  all  theit* 
difadvantages,  a  fafe,  if  not  an  agreeable  refidence.  The  reader  fcarcely  needs 
to  be  informed,  that  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay  have  lucrative  polls, 
as  well  as  the  officers  under  them.  The  troops  on  the  ifland  are  commanded 
by  Englilh  officers;  and  the  natives  when  formed  into  regular  companies,  and 
difciplined,  are  here,  and  ail  over  the  Eaft  Indies,  called  Sepoys.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifland  amount  to  near  6o,CCO,  of  different  nations  ;  each  of 
whom  enjoys  the  praftice  of  his  religion  unmolefted. 

Near  Bombay  are  feveral  other  iflands,  one  of  which  called  Elephanta* 
contains  the  moft  inexplicable  antiquity  perhaps  in  the  world.  A  figure 
of  an  elephant,  of  the  natural  fize,  cutcoarfely  in  Hone,  prefents  itfelf  on  the 
landing  place,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain.  An  eafy  Hope  then  leads  to 
a  ftupendous  temple,  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long, 
and  iorty  broad.  The  roof,  which  is  cut  flat,  is  fupported  by  regular  rows 
of  pillars,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  capitals,  refembling  round  culhions, 
as  if  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mountain.  At  the  farther 
end  are  three  gigantic  figures,  which  have  been  multiplied  by  the  blind 
zeal  of  the  Portuguefe.  Befides  the  temple  are  various  images,  and  groupea 
on  each  hand  cut  in  the  ftone ;  one  of  the  latter  bearing  a  rude  refemblance 
of  the  judgment  of  Solomon  ;  befides  a  colonnade,  with  a  door  of  regular  ar¬ 
chitecture  ;  but  the  whole  bears  no  manner  of  refemblance  to  any  of  the  Gen-- 
too  works. 

The  ifland  and  city  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements,  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  lies  about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Vingurla.  The  ifland  is 
about  twenty-feven  miles  in  compafs.  It  has. one  of  the  finefl  and  belt  for¬ 
tified  ports  in  the  Indies.  This  was  formerly  a  moft  faperb  fettlement,  and 
was  furpaffed  either  in  bulk  cr  beauty  by  few  of  the  European  cities.  It  iff 
faid  that  the  revenues  of  the  Jefuits  upon  this  ifland,  equalled  thofe  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Goa,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  poffeffions  of 
this  coaft,  is  under  a  viceroy,  who  ftill  keeps  up  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
fplendour  of  the  government.  The  rich  peninfula  of  Salfett  is  dependent  on 
Goa.  Sunda  lies  fouth  of  the  Portuguefe  territories,  and  is  governed  by  a 
rajah,  tributary  to  the  Mogul.  The  Englilh  factory  of  Corwar  is  one  of  the 
moft  pleafant  and  healthy  of  any  upon  the  Malabar  coaft.  Kanora  lies  about 
forty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Goa,  and  reaches  to  Calicut.  Its  foil  is  famous  for 
producing  rice,  that  fupplies  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  Indies. 
Ihe  Kanorines  are  faid  generally  to  be  governed  by  a  lady,  v/hofe  fon  has 
the  title  of  Rajah  ;  and  her  fubjects  are  accounted  the  braveft  and  moft  civilif- 
ed  of  any  in  that  peninfula,  and  remarkably  given  to  commerce. 

hough  Malabar  gives  name  to  the  whole  iouth-weft  coaft  of  the  ocninfula, 

yet 
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yet  it  is  confined  at  prefent  to  the  country  fo  called,  lying  on  the  weft  df 
Cape  Comorin,  and  called  the  Dominions  of  the  Samorin.  The  Malabar 
language,  however,  is  common  in  the  Carnatic  ;  and  the  country  itfelf  is  rich 
and  fertile  but  peltered  with  green  adders,  whofe  poifon  is  incurable.  It  was 
formerly  a  large  kingdom  of  itfelf.  The  molt  remarkable  places  in  Malabar 
are  Kannamore,  containing  a  Dutch  faftory  and  fort ;  Tellicherry,  where 
the  Englilh  have  a  fmall  l'ettlement,  keeping  a  conftant  garrifon  of  thirty  or 
forty  foldiers.  Calicut,  where  the  French  and  Portuguefe  have  fmall  fatfor- 
ies,  belides  various  other  diitindt  territories  and  cities.  Cape  Comorin,  which 
is  the  fouthernmoll  part  of  this  peninfula,  though  not  above  three  leagues  in 
extent,  is  famous  for  uniting  in  the  fame  garden  the  two  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
the  trees  being  loaded  with  blolToms  and  fruit  on  the  one  fide,  while  on  the 
other  fide  they  are  llripped  of  3II  their  leaves.  This  furprifing  phenomenon 
is  owing  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  fo  often  mentioned,  which  traverfe  the 
whole  peninfula  from  fouth  to  north.  On  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  Cape,  the 
winds  are  conftantly  at  variance  ;  blowing  from  the  weft  on  the  weft  fide,  and 
from  the  eaft  on  the  eaftern  fide. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  diftridft  of  Cochin,  within  Ma¬ 
labar,  ate  to  be  found  fome  thoufands  of  Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  of  the 
tribe  of  Manafleh,  and  to  have  records  engraven  on  copper-plates  in  He¬ 
brew  characters.  They  ate  faid  to  be  fo  poor,  that  many  of  them  embrace 
the  Gentoo  religion.  The  like  difeoveries  of  the  Jews  and  their  records 
have  been  made  in  China,  and  other  places  of  Afia,  which  have  occafioned 
various  fpeculations  among  the  learned. 

Before  we  clofe  our  account  of  Indoftan,  it  may  be  proper  to  deferibe  its 
prefent  divifion  according  to  the  different  powers  among  whom  it  is  fhared, 
and  this  is  the  more  neceffary  as  it  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea 
of  thefe  extenfive  regions, and  at  the  fame  time  Ihew  hitn  how  very  confiderable 
a  portion  belongs  to  the  Britifh  and  their  allies. 

The  celebrated  Perfian  ufurper  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  having  in  the  year 
1738  defeated  the  emperor  Mahomed  Shaw,  plundered  Delhi,  and  pillaged 
the  empire  of  treafure  to  the  amount  of  more  than  70  millions  fterling,  reftor- 
ed  the  unhappy  prince  his  dominions,  but  annexed  to  Perfia  ail  the  countries 
weftwardof  the  Indus. 

This  dreadful  incurfion  fo  weakened  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  that 
the  viceroys  of  the  different  provinces  either  threw  off  their  allegiance,  or  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  very  precarious  dependence  ;  and  engaging  in  wars  with  each 
other,  called  in  as  allies  the  Eaft  India  companies  of  France  and  England, 
who  had  been  originally  permitted  as  traders,  to  form  eftablilhments  on  the 
eoafts:  thefe,  from  the  great  fuperiority  of  European  difeipline,  from  allies 
became  in  a  Ihort  time  principals  in  an  obftinatc  conteft,  that  at  length  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  expulfion  of  the  French  from  Indoftan  ;  and  thus  a  company 
of  Britiih  merchants  have  acquired, partly  by  ceifions  from  the  country  powers, 
and  partly  bv  conqueft,  territories  equal  in  extent,  and  fuperior  in  wealth  and 
population  to  molt  of  the  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

The  Mahrattas  originally  poffcffed  feveral  provinces  of  Indoftan,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  arms  of  the  Mogul  conquerors  ;  they  were 
never  wholly  fubjected,  but  retiring  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Gants,  made 
frequent  incurlions  from  thefe  inacceffible  mountains  :  taking  advantage  of  the 
anarchy  of  the  empire,  they  have  extended  their  frontiers,  and  are  at  prefent 

poffcffed  of  a  tratt  of  country  1000  Britiih  miles  long,  by  700  wide. 

*  -  Hyder 
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Hyder  Ally  *,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  from 
the  Europeans,  having  poffefled  himfelf  of  that  part  of  the  ancient  Carnatic, 
called  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  within  a  few  years  acquired,  by  continual 
conquefts.a  confiderable  portion  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Peninfula.  This 
able  and  a&ive  prince,  the  raoft  formidable  enemy  that  the  Englifh  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Indoftan,  dying  in  1781,  left  to  his  fon  Tippoo  Saib  the  peaceful 
poflefiion  of  his  dominions,  fuperior  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Thefe  extraordinary  revolutions,  with  others  oflefs  importance,  render  the 
following  account  of  the  prefent  divifion  of  property,  in  this  unhappy  empire, 
abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  underftand  its  modern  hiftory. 

PRESENT  DIVISION  of  INDOSTAN. 

Such  is  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  that  the  prefent  Mogul,  Shah 
Allum,  the  defeendant  of  the  Great  Tamerlane,  is  merely  a  nominal  prince,  of 
no  importance  in  the  politics  of  Indoftan;  he  is  permitted  to  refide  at  Delhi, 
which  with  a  fmall  adjacent  territory,  is  all  that  remains  to  him  of  that  vaft 
empire,  which  his  anceftors  governed  for  more  than  350  years. 

The  principal  divifions  of  this  country,  as  they  ftood  at  the  peace  with 
Tippoo  in  1792,  are  as  follow,  viz.  The  Britifh  Pofleffions  ;  States  in  alliance 
with  Britain  ;  Tippoo  Saib’s  territories  ;  Mahratta  ftates  and  their  tributa¬ 
ries  ;  and  the  teiritories  of  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 


The  Britifh  pofleflions  contain  about  197,4.96  fquare  Britifh  miles.  They 
conlift  of  three  diftin<£t  governments,  viz. 

Government  of  Cal-  f  Bahar  and  part  of  OriflaZon  the  Ganges, 
cutta  or  Bengal.  |Benares  ?  j  S 


Government 
Madras 


;nt  of) 

-  1 


Northern  Circars 

The  Jaghlre 
Territory  of  Cuddalore 

of  Devicotta  { 
ofNegipatam  ) 
5  A 


on  the  coaft  of  Orifla. 


oij  the  coaft  of  Co¬ 
romandel. 

« 

Government 


*  The  charadler  of  the  late  Hyder  Ally  appearing  to  me  (fays  Major  Rennell)  to  be  but 
little  underftood  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  have  ventured  to  attempt  an  outline  of  it.  His 
military  fuccefs,  founded  on  the  improvement  of  difeipline,  attention  to  merit  of  every  kind ; 
conciliation  of  the  different  tribes  that  ferved  under  his  banners ;  contempt  of  (late  and  cere¬ 
mony,  except  what  naturally  arofe  from  the  dignity  of  his  charadler:  and  his  conlequent 
oeconomy  in  perfonal  expences  (the  different  habits  of  which  form  the  chief  diftindtion  of 
what  is  called  charadler  among  ordinary  princes),  together  with  his  minute  attention  to 
matters  of  finance,  and  the  regular  payment  of  his  army ;  all  thefe  together  raifed  Hyder 
as  far  above  the  princes  of  iHdoftan  as  the  great  qualities  of  the  late  Prufiian  monarch  raifed 
him  above  the  generality  of  European  princes;  and  hence  I  have  ever  confidered  Hyder  as 
the  FREDERIC  of  the  Eaft.  Cruelty  was  the  vice  of  Hyder ;  but  we  are  to  confider  that 
Ryder’s  ideas  of  mercy  were  regulated  by  an  Afiatic  ftandard  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  might  rate  his  own  charadler  for  moderation  and  clemency,  as  far  above  thofe  of  Tamer¬ 
lane,  Nadir  Shah,  and  Abdallach,  as  he  rated  his  difeipline  above  theirs. 
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Government  of  Bombay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

To  thefe  we  have  now  to  add  the  diftri&s  ceded  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  his 
treaty,  fignedat  Seringapatam  on  the  iBth  of  March,  1792,  viz. 


Calicut  and  Palgaut- cherry,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
Dindigul,  Pyalny,  and  Verapachry 
Salim,  Kooh,  Namcool,  and  Sunkagberry 
Ahtoor,  Permuttee,  Shadmungul,  and  Vamloor 
Barra  Mohul,  Raycottah,  Darampoury,  &c. 


Koonteary  pagodas. 

93^765 
■  90,000 

88,000 
-  68,000 

134,000 

1,316,765 


At  the  rate  of  3  rupees  to  each  pagoda,  and  the  rupees  reckoned  at  2s. 
id.  each,  the  annual  value  of  the  late  Britifh  acquifuions  will  be  41 1,4501. 
according  to  Major  Rennell  in  his  Memoir  of  a  map  of  the  Peninfula  of  In¬ 
dia,  p.  33. 

Government  of  Bengal.]  This  government  was  rich,  flourilhing,  and 
populous,  before  the  late  ufurpatioos  in  Indoftan.  It  is  finely  watered  by  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter  with  their  numerous  navigable  channels,  and  the 
feveral  navigable  rivers  they  receive  :  it  is  fertilized  by  their  periodical  inun¬ 
dations  ;  and  by  its  natural  fituation  is  well  fecured  againft  foreign  enemies. 
But  for  a  more  particular  defcription  of  this  province,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  account  we  have  already  given  of  it. 

Government  of  madras.]  The  great  defers  of  this  government, 
are  not  only  the  want  of  connection  between  its  parts,  which  are  feat- 
tered  along  an  extenfive  coaft,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  ftates  fre¬ 
quently  hoftile,  but  being  totally  devoid  of  good  harbours.  Hopes,  howe¬ 
ver,  have  been  entertained  of  removing  this  laft  defeft,  by  removing  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  Caveri  called  Coleroon,  which  falls 
into  the  fea  at  Devicotta.  The  capital  and  feat  of  government  is  Ma¬ 
dras  in  the  Jagbire,  called  alfo  Fort  St.  George.  It  is  ill  fituated,  without 
a  harbour,  and  badly  fortified,  yet  contains  upwards  of  200,000  inhabi¬ 
tants. — Fort  St.  David,  in  the  territory  of  Cuddalore,  is  rich,  flourilhing, 
and  contains  60,000  inhabitants — Masulipatam,  In  the  northern  Circars, 
at  one  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Kiftna,  was  formerly  the  moll  flourilhing 
and  commercial  city  on  this  coaft,  and  though  much  declined,  is  ftill  confi- 

derable.  > 

The  northern  Circars,  which  are  denominated  from  the  towns  of  Cicacole, 
Rajamundry,  Flore,  and  Condapily,  are  defended  inland  by  a  ftrong  barrier 
of  mountains  and  extenfive  foreits,  beyond  which  the  country  is  totally  un- 
known  for  a  confiderable  fpace.  _ 

Government  of  Bombay.]  This  government  is  watered  by  the  Tapep 
and  Narbudda.  Its  capital  and  feat  of  government  is  Bombay,  in  a  fmall 
ifland,  and  an  unhealthy  fituation,  but  it  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  fine  har¬ 
bour.  Surat  on  the  Tapee,  which  forms  an  indifferent  port,  is  one  of  the 
moft  rich  and  commercial  cities  in  Indoftan.—  Fellicherry,  on  the  Mala¬ 
bar  coaft,  is  dependant  on  Bombay. 
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Dominions  of  the  nabob 
of  Oude. 


{ 


Dominions  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  eadern  part  on¬ 
ly  of  the  ancient  Car¬ 
natic. 


Fyzabad. 

LucknoW  the  prefent  capital  of  Oude. 

Arcot  on  the  Palair  is  the  capital,  though  the 
nabob  ufually  refides  at  Madras. 

Gingee,  the  dronged  Indian  fortrefs  in  the 
Carnatic. 

Tritichinapoly  near  the  Caveri,  well  fortified 
in  the  Indian  manner,  was  rich  and  populous, 
containing  near  400,000  inhabitants,  now  ai¬ 
med  ruined  by  the  numerous  fieges  it  has  fuf- 
tained. 

Seringham  Pagoda,  in  an  ifland  of  the  Ca- 
veri,  is  famous  throughout  lndodan  for  its 
fandtity,  and  has  no  lefs  than  40000  prieds, 
who  conftantly  refide  here  in  voluptuous  indo¬ 
lence. 

Chandegeri,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire 
of  Narzzingua,  formerly  rich,  powerful,  and 
populous ;  near  it  is  the  famous  pagoda  of  Tri- 
petti,  the  Loretto  of  lndodan.  The  offerings 
of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  refort  hither, 
bring  in  an  immenfe  revenue. 

Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Tinivelly,  ^are  the 
capitals  of  fmall  dates  of  the  fame  name,’  which, 
with  Marawar,  are  dependent  on  the  nabob  of 
_Arcot. 


Temtory  of  Futty  Sing  C  Amedabad 
Guicker  m  the  foubah  jGambay< 


of  Guzerat. 

Territory  of  the  rajah  of 
Ghod. 


{ 


Gwalior,  a  celebrated  fortrefs. 


MAHRATTA  STATES,  in  alliance  with  the  British,  and  their 

Tributaries. 


This  extenfive  country  is  divided  among  a  number  of  chiefs  whole  obedi¬ 
ence  to  their  paifwah  or  head  is  merely  nominal ;  as  they  often  go  to  war 
againd  each  other,  and  are  feldom  confederated,  but  on  occadons  that  would 
unite  the  mod  difcordant  dates,  that  is,  for  their  mutual  defence. 

Southern  Poon<.h  Mah-  C  gatara  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Mahratta 

I  dates :  the  Paifwah,  at  prefent  refides  at  Poo- 
nah. 

I  Aurungabad,  Amednagur,  and  Vifiapour,  are 
in  his  territories. 


rattas,  or  the  territories 
of  Paifwah,  are  natural- 
ly  drong,  being  inter-  ' 
fefted  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  Gauts. 


The  Concan  or  trait  between  the  Gauts  and  the  fea,  is  fometimes  called 
the  Pirate  coad,  as  it  was  fubjedd  to  the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  and  his 
fucceffors,  whofe  capital  was  the  drong  fortrefs  of  Gheria,  taken  by  the  Ang- 
lilh  and  Mahrattas,  in  i  755  :  by  the  acquilition  of  this  coad  the  Mahrattas 
have  become  a  maritime  power. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  Tippoo  Sultan  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas : 

5  A  2  Koon. 
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Koonteary  Pagodas 

In  the  Dooab,  being  the  circar  of  Bancapour,  with  parti  f  .. 

of  Moodgul,  &c.  affording  a  revenue  of  -  J  I^’°  ’ 

In  Gooty,  the  diftrift  of  Sundoor  -  -  -  -  io.,ooo. 

13,16,666 

Territories  or  the  Nizam,  an  ally  to  the  British. 

The  pofTefTions  of  the  Nizam  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  (a  younger  fon  of 
the  famous  Nizam-al-Muluck),  comprife  the  province  pf  Goiconda,  that  is, 
the  ancient  province  of  Tellingana,  or  Tilling,  fituated  between  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Kiftna  and  Godavery  rivers,  and  the  principal  part  of  Dowla- 
tabad ;  together  with  the  weftern  part  of  Berar,  lubjedt  to  a  tribute  of  a 
chout,  or  fourth  part  of  its  net  revenue,  to  the  Berar  Mahiatta.  The  Nizam 
has  the  Paifwah,  or  Poonah  Mahratta  on  the  weft  and  north-weft  ;  the  Berar 
Mahrattaon  the  north;  the  northern  circars  on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  Carnatic, 
and  Tippoo  Sultan,  on  the  fouth.  I  am  not  perfectly  clear,  fays  Major 
Rennel,  in  my  idea  of  his  weftern  boundary,  which,  during  his  wars  with  the 
Mahrattas,  was  fubjeft  to  continual  fludfuatiort  ;  but  I  underftand  generally, 
that  it  extends  more  than  40  miles  beyond  the  city  of  Aurungabad,  weft- 
wards  ;  and  comes  within  80  miles  of  the  city  of  Poonah,  and  that  on  the 
S.  W.  it  goes  confiderably  beyond  the  river  Beemah,  and  to  the  borders  of 
Sanore  Bancapour.  His  capital  is  Hydrabad,  or  Bagnagur,  fituated  on  the 
MoufG  river  near  the  famous  fortrefs  of  GolcOnda. 

The  diftridts  of  Adoni  and  Rachore,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Bazalet 
Jung,  (brother  to  the  Nizam)  during  his  lifetime,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nizam.  The  Sourapour,  or  Sollapoor  rajah,  on  the  weft  of  the  Beemah  river, 
together  with  fome  other  rajahs,  are  his  tributaries.  The  Nizam’s  dominions 
are  fuppofed  to  be  no  lefs  than  430  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  by 
300  wide.  Till  he  took  poffcfiion  of  the  Guntoor  Circar,  his  dominions  no 
where  touched  the  fea. 

To  the  above  we  have  now  to  add  thofe  which  Tippoo  Sultan  ceded  to  him 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  figned,  March  18,  1792,  viz. 

Koonteary  Pagodas. 

97I>39° 
51,782 
-  12,162 

2,81,332 


Kerpah  (or  Cuddapah)  Cummum,  Ganjecotta,  and") 
Canoul,  affording  a  revenue  of  j 

In  Gooty  ..... 

In  Adoni  (Mooka)  - 

In  the  Dooab,  being  parts  of  Rachore,  and  Mo-"^ 


gul 
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Berar  Mahrattas. 


This  country  is  very  little 
known  to  Europeans. 


Nagpour  is  the  capital. 

Balafore  has  confiderable  trade. 

Cuttack,  on  the  Mahanada,  an  important  poll 
which  renders  this  nation  a  formidable  enemy 
to  the  Britilh,  as  it  cuts  off  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  governments  of  Bengal  and 
Madras. 

Nor* 
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Northern  Poonah  Mahrattas. 

r 

They  are  governed  at  f  Ougein,  Sindia’s  capital 
prefent  by  Sindi,  Hoi-  J  Indoor,  Holkar’s  capital 
kar, and  fome  other lefs  "l  Calpy,  Gungdar  Pant’s  capital 
confiderable  princes.  (_Sagur,  Ballagee’s  capital. 

Tippoo  Sultan’s  Territories. 

Were  diminifhed  one  half  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1792. 
The  dominions  left  him  at  that  time  were, 

Provinces.  Chief  towns. 

Kingdom  of  Myfore  -  Seringapatam  on  the  Caveri. 

Bednore  -  -  Bednore,  or  Hyder  Nugger. 

Caqara  -  -  Mangalore. 

Chitteldroog,  Harponelly,  Roydroog,  &c.  are  the  capitals  of  territories  of 
the  fame  name. 

Country  of  the  Abdalli :  This  government,  which  includes  the  foubah  of 
Cabul,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Perfia,  was  formed  by  Abdalla,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  when  on  the  death  of  that  ufurper,  his 
empire  was  difmembered ;  its  capital  is  Candahar  in  Perfia. 

Country  of  the  Seiks  ;  They  are  faid  to  confilt  of  a  number  of  fmall  Hates 
independent  of  each  other,  but  united  by  a  federal  union. 

Country  of  the  Jats  or  Gets,  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 

Country  of  Zabeda  Cawn,  an  Afghan  Rohilla. 

Territory  of  Agra  on  the  Jumna. 

Perrukabad,  or  country  of  the  Patan  Rohillas,  on  the  Ganges,  furrounded 
by  the  dominions  of  Oude. 

Bundelcund. 

Travancore,  near  Cape  Comorin. 

Since  the  conqueft  of  Myfore,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo,  his 
territories  have  been  partitioned  between  the  Britilh,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
Mahrattas.  To  the  company  naturally  fell  the  province  of  Canara,  and  the 
diftriit  of  Coimbatoor  and  Deramporam,  with  all  the  territory  lying  between 
the  poffefiionsof  the  company  in  the  Carnatic,  and  thofe  in  the  Malabar  pro¬ 
vince,  together  with  the  fortrefs,  city,  and  ifland  of  Seringapatam.  To  the 
Nizam  were  alotted  the  diftridl  of  Gooty  and  Gurrumcondah,  together  with 
a  trail  of  country,  the  frontier  of  which  Ihouid  be  drawn  nearly  along  the 
line  of  Chitteldroog,  Sera,  Nundidroog,  and  Kolar.  To  the  Mahrattas  a 
portion  was  ceded  which  contained  Plarponelly,  Soonda,  above  the  ghauts, 
and  other  diftriits.  A  new  government  was  ereited  in  Myfore,  from  which 
the  family  of  Tippoo  were  altogether  excluded,  and  the  lineal  dependents  of 
the  Rajah  of  Myfore,  were  reftored  to  the  throne  of  their  anceftors. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  13C0I 
Breadth  nooj 


bet 


ween 


Degrees. 

j  44  and  70  north  latitude. 
\  25  and  44  eaft  longitude. 


} 


Sq.  Miles. 
800,000 


Boundaries 


jm: 


ODERN  Perfia  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  or  Dag.hiftan,  which  divide  it  from  Cir- 
cafiian  Tartary,  on  the  North  Weft ;  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  divides  it 
from  Rufiia  on  the  north  ;  by  the  liver  Oxus  which  divides  it  from  Usbec 
Tartary,  on  the  north-Eaft  ;  by  India,  on  the  Eaft  ;  and  by  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  Arabia 
and  Turkey,  on  the  Weft. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  ;  on  the  frontiers’of 
India  are  Chorafan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  including  Herat  and  Eftera- 
bad  ;  Sableuftan,  including  the  ancient  Badlriana  and  Candahar  ;  and  Sigif- 
tan  the  ancient  Drangiana.  The  fouthern  divifion  contains  Makeran,  Ker¬ 
man,  the  ancient  Gedroflia,  and  Farfiftan  the  ancient  Perfia.  The  fouth-weft 
divifion,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  contains  the  provinces  of  Chufiftan,  the 
ancient  Sufiana,  and  Irac  Agcm,  the  ancient  Partbia.  The  north-weft  di- 
vifion,  lying  between  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Afia, 
contains  the  provinces  of  Aberbcitzen,  the  ancient  Media  ;  Gangea,  and 
Dagiilan,  part  of  the  ancient  Iberia  and  Colchis  ;  Ghilan,  part  of  the  ancient 
Hyrcania  ;  Shirvan,  and  Mazanderan. 

Name. J  Perfia,  according  to  the  poets,  derived  its  name  from  Perfeu3, 
the  Ion  of  Jupiter  and  Danase.  Lefs  fabulous  authors  fuppofe  it  derived  from 
Paras,  which  fignifies  a  horfeman  ;  the  Perfians,  or  Parthians,  being  always 
celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  horfemanlhip. 

Air  and  climate.]  In  fo  extenfive  a  country  as  this  the  air  and  cli¬ 
mate  is  very  different.  All  along  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  from  Weft 
to  Eaft.  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  the  heat  for  four  months  is 
fo  exceffive,  that  even  thofe  who  are  born  in  the  country,  unable  to  bear  it,  are 
forced  to  quit  their  houfes  and  retire  to  the  mountains.  The  eaftern  provin¬ 
ces  of  Perfia  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  border  of  Tartary  are  fubjett  to  great 
heats  though  not  quite  lo  unwholefome  as  on  the  coafts  of  the  Indian  ocean 
and  the  Perfian  gulf.  But  in  the  northern  provinces,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  the  heat  is  fully  as  great,  and  though  attended  with  moifture,is  as 
unwholefome  as  on  the  coaft  before  mentioned.  From  October  to  May  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  more  pleafant  than  this,  but  the  yellow  complex¬ 
ions  of  the  inhabitants  arc  melancholy  proofs  of  the  malign  influence  of  furii- 
mer.  The  reft  of  Perfia  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  fky  being  perfectly  ferene,  and 
hardly  fo  much  as  a  cioud  feen  to  fly  in  it.  In  the  night  a  brifk  wind 
fprings  up,  which  gives  fuch  a  coolnefs  to  the  air,  that  a  man  can  bear  a  tole- 
lably  warm  garment.  The  feafons  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  middle 
of  this  kingdom,  happen  thus,  the  winter  beginning  in  November  and  lading 
until  March,  is  very  fharp  and  rude,  attended  with  froft  and  fnow,  which  laft 
defeends  in  great  flakes  in  the  mountains  but  never  on  the  plains. 

Soil,  vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Thefe  vary  like  the 
air.  The  foil  is  far  from  being  luxuriant  towards  Tartary  and  the  Cafpian 
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fea,  but  with  cultivation  it  might  produce  abundance  of  corn  and  fruits. 
South  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  fertility  of  the  country  in  corn,  fruits,  wine, 
and  the  other  luxuries  of  life,  is  equalled  by  few  countries.  It  produces  wine 
and  oil  in  plenty,  fenna,  rhubarb,  and  the  fined  of  drugs.  The  fruit3  are 
delicious,  efpecially  their  dates,  oranges,  piftachia-nuts :  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  garden  duffs,  not  to  mention  vad  quantities  of  excellent  filk  ;  and  the 
gulf  of  Baffora  formerly  furnilhed  great  part  of  Europe  and  Afia  with  very 
fine  pearls.  Some  parts,  near  Ifpahan  efpecially,  produce  almod  all  the 
flowers  that  are  valued  in  Europe  ;  and  from  fome  of  them,  the  rofes  efpeci¬ 
ally,  they  extradl  waters  of  a  falubrious  and  odorific  kind,  which  form  a  gain¬ 
ful  commodity  in  trade.  In  diort,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of 
Perfia,  fare  of  a  mod  exalted  flavour  ;  and  had  the  natives  the  art  of  horticul¬ 
ture  to  as  great  perfeftion  as  fome  nations  in  Europe,  by  tranfplanting,  en¬ 
grafting,  and  other  meliorations,  they  would  add  greatly  to  the  natural  riches 
of  the  country.  The  Perfian  affa-feetida  flows  from  a  plant  called  hiltot,  and 
turns  into  a  gum.  Some  of  it  is  white,  and  fome  black  ;  but  the  former  is  fo 
much  valued,  that  the  natives  make  very  rich  fauces  of  it,  and  fometimes  eat 
it  as  a  rarity. 

No  place  in  the  world  produces  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  greater  abundance 
and  perfection  than  Shirauz  ;  nor  is  there  a  more  delightful  fpot  in  nature  to 
be  conceived,  than  the  vale  in  which  it  is  fituated,  either  for  the  falubrity  of 
the  air,  or  for  the  profnflon  of  every  thing  neceffary  to  render  life  comfort¬ 
able  and  agreeable.  The  fields  yield  plenty  of  rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  which 
they  generally  begin  to  reapin'  the  month  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
the  harveft  is  completed.  Moll  of  the  European  fruits  are  produced 
here,  and  many  of  them  are  fuperior  in  fize  and  flavour  to  what  can  be  raifed 
in  Europe,  particularly  the  apricot  and  grape.  Of  the  grape  of  Shirauz 
there  are  feveral  forts,  all  of  them  very  good,  but  two  or  three  more  parti¬ 
cularly  fo  than  the  reft ;  one  is  the  large  white  grape,  which  is  extremely 
lufeious  and  agreeable  to  the  tafte  ;  the  fmall  white  grape,  as  fweet  as  ftigar  ; 
and  the  black  grape,  of  which  the  celebrated  wine  of  Shirauz  is  made,  which 
is  really  delicious,  and  well  deferving  of  praife  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  people  who 
have  drank  it  for  a  fpace  of  time,  feldom  care  for  any  other,  though  at  the 
firft  tafte  it  is  rather  unpleafant  to  an  European.  It  is  preffed  by  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  Jews,  in  the  months  of  O&ober  and  November,  and  avail  deal  is  ex¬ 
ported  annually  to  Abu  Shehr,  and  other  parts  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  for 
fupply  of  the  Indian  market.  This  pomegranate  is  good  to  a  proverb  ;  the 
Perfians  call  it  the  fruit  of  Paradife. 

The  breed  of  horfes  in  the  province  of  Fars  is  at  prefent  very  indifferent, 
owing  to  the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  province  of  Dulhtif- 
taan,  lying  to  the  fouth-weft,  it  is  remarkably  good.  The  iheep  are  of  a 
fuperior  flavour,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  pafturage  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Shirauz,  and  are  alfo  celebrated  for  the  finenefs  of  their  fleece  ;  they 
have  tails  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  of  which  l  have  feen  weigh  (fays 
Mr.  Franklin)  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fold  in  the 
markets  do  not  weigh  above  fix  or  feven.  Their  oxen  are  lar-ge  and  ftrong, 
but  their  flelh  is  feldom  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  confine  themfelvcs  chiefly 
to  that  of  Iheep  and  fowls. 

Provifions  of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap  ;  and  the  neighbouring  mountains 
affording  an  ample  fupply  offnow  throughout  the  year,  the  meaoeft  artificer 
of  Shirauz  may  have  his  water  and  fruits  cooled  without  any  expence  worthy 
of  confideration.  This  fnow  being  gathered  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
brought  in  carts  to  the  city,  is  fold  in  the  markets.  The  price  of  provifions 
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is  regulated  in  Shirauz  with  the  greateft  exa&nefs  by  the  fiaroga  or  judge  of 
the  police,  who  fets  a  fixed  price  upon  every  article,  and  no  (hop  keeper  dares 
to  demand  more,  under  the  fevere  penalty  of  lofing  his  nofe  and  ears  ;  fucb 
being  the  punifhment  attached  to  a  crime  of  this  nature  ;  by  which  means 
the  pooreft  inhabitants  are  effectually  fecured  from  impofition,  in  fo  capital  a 
point  as  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  which  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Daghiflan  ;  and  the  vaft  collection  of  mountains  called  Taurus* 
2nd  their  divifions,  run  through  the  middle  of  the  country  from  Natolia  to 
India. 

Rivers.]  It  has  been  obferved,  that  no  country,  of  fo  great  an  extent, 
has  fo  few  navigable  rivers  as  Perfia.  The  moil  confiderable  are  thofe  of 
Kur,  anciently  Cyrus  ;  and  Aras,  anciently  Ataxes,  which  rife  in  or  near  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,  and,  joining  their  ilreams,  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 
Some  fmall rivulets  falling  from  the  mountains  water  the  country  ;  but  their 
ftreams  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  few  or  none  of  them  can  be  navigated  even 
by  boats.  The  Oxus  can  fcarcely  be  called  a  Perfian  river,  though  it  divides 
Perfia  from  Ufbec  Tartary.  Perfia  has  the  river  Indus  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  weft. 

Water.]  The  fcarcity  of  rivers,  in  Perfia,  is  joined  to  a  fcarcity  of  wa¬ 
ter;  but  the  defeCt,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  well  fupplied  by  means 
of  refervoirs,  aqueduCts,  canals,  and  other  ingenious  methods. 

Metals  and  minerals.  ]  Perfia  contains  mines  of  iron,  copperhead,  and 
above  all,turquoife  ftones,  which  are  found  in  Chorafan.  Sulphur,  faltpetre, 
and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Quarries  of  red,  white,  and 
black  marble,  have  alfo  been  difcovered  near  Tauris. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-1  It  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  with  any 

ners,  customs,  and  diversions,  j  certainty  concerning  the  population 
of  a  country  fo  little  known  as  that  of  Perfia.  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  vaft 
armies  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  raifed  there,  the  numbers  it  con¬ 
tains  muft  be  very  great.  The  Perfians  of  both  fexes  are  generally  hand- 
fome  ;  the  men  being  fond  of  Georgian  and  Circadian  women.  Their  com¬ 
plexions  towards  the  fouth  are  fomewhat  fwarthy.  The  men  (have  their 
heads,  but  the  young  men  fuffer  a  lock  of  hair  to  grow  on  each  fide,  and  the 
beard  of  their  chin  to  reach  up  to  their  temples  ;  religious  people  wear  long 
beards.  Men  of  rank  and  quality  wear  very  magnificent  turbans,  many  of 
them  coft  twenty-five  pounds,  and  few  under  nine  or  teii.  They  have  a  max¬ 
im  to  keep  their  heads  very  warm,  fo  that  they  never  pull  off  their  caps  or 
their  turbans  out  of  refpedf  even  to  the  king.  Their  drefs  is  very  ftmple. 
Next  to  their  fkin  they  wear  callico  (flirts,  over  them  a  veft,  which  reaches 
below  the  knee,  girt  with  a  fa(b,  and  over  that  a  ioofe  garment  fomewhat 
fhorter.  The  materials  of  their  cloaths,  however,  are  commonly  very  expen- 
five  ;  confiding  of  the  richeft  furs,  filks,  muflin,  cottoRs,  and  the  like  valuable 
fluffs,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  diver.  They  wear  a  kind  of  Ioofe 
boots  on  theirlegs,  and  flippers  on  their  feet.  They  are  fond  of  riding,  and 
very  expenfivein  their  equipages.  They  wear  at  all  times  a  dagger  in  their 
fafti,  and  linen  trowfers.  The  collars  of  their  fhirts  and  clothes  are  open  ;  fo 
that  their  drefs  upon  the  whole  is  far  better  adapted  for  the  purpofe  both  of 
health  and  activity  than  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Turks.  The  drefs  of 
the  women  is  not  much  different  ;  their  wear,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  is 
very  coftly  ;  and  they  are  at  great  pains  to  heighten  their  beauty  by  art, 
coiours,  and  wafhes. 

The  Perfians  accuftom  tbemfelves  to  frequent  ablutions,  which  are  the  more 
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toeceffary,  as  they  feldom  change  their  linen.  In  the  morning  early  they 
drink  coffee,  about  eleven  go  to  dinner,  upon  fruits,  fweetmeats,  and  milk. 
Their  chief  meal  is  at  night.  They  eat  at  their  repaffs  cakes  of  rice,  and 
others  of  wheat  flour ;  and  as  they  efleem  it  an  abomination  to  cut  either 
bread,  or  any  kind  of  meat,  after  it  is  dreffed,  thefe  cakes  are  made  thin,that 
they  may  be  eaflly  broken  with  the  hand  :  and  their  meat,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  mutton,  or  fowls,  is  fo  prepared,  that  they  divide  it  with  their  fingers. 
When  every  thing  is  fet  in  order  before  them,  they  eat  faff,  and  without  any 
ceremony.  But  it  is  obferved  by  a  late  traveller,  that  when  the  oldeft  man 
in  the  company  fpeaks,  though  he  be  poor,  and  fet  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  they  all  give  a  ftrift  attention  to  his  words.  They  are  temperate,  but 
ufe  opium,  though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  the  Turks  ;  nor  are  they  very 
delicate  in  their  entertainments  of  eating  and  drinking.  They  are  great 
mailers  of  ceremony  towards  their  fuperiors,  and  fo  polite,  that  they  accom¬ 
modate  Europeans  who  vifit  them  with  ftools,  that  they  may  not  be  forced 
to  fit  crofs  legged.  They  are  fo  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they 
fmoke  through  a  tube  fixed  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  cool  in  the  mouth,  that 
when  it  has  been  prohibited  by  their  princes,  they  have  been  known  to  leave 
their  country  rather  than  be  debarred  from  that  enjoyment.  The  Perfians 
are  naturally  fond  of  poetry,  moral  fcntences,  and  hyperbole.  Their  long 
wars,  and  their  national  revolutions,  have  mingled  the  native  Perfians  with 
barbarous  nations,  and  are  faid  to  have  taught  them  diffimulation  ;  but  they 
are  ftill  pleafing  and  plauiible  in  their  behaviour,  and  in  all  ages  have  been  re¬ 
markable  for  hofpitality. 

The  Perfians  write  like  the  Hebrews,  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  are  neat 
in  their  feals  and  materials  for  writing.and  wonderfully  expeditious  in  the  art. 
The  number  of  people  employed  on  their  manuferipts  (for  no  printing  is 
allowed  there)  is  incredible.  Their  great  foible  feems  to  be  oftentation  in 
their  equipages  and  dreffes  ;  nor  are  they  lefs  jealous  of  their  women  than 
the  T  urks,  and  other  eaftern  nations.  They  are  fond  of  mufic,  and  take  a 
pleafure  in  converfing  in  large  companies  ;  but  their  chief  diverfions  are  thofe 
of  the  field,  hunting,  hawking,  horfemanflifp,  and  the  exercife  of  arms,  in  all 
which  they  are  very  dextrous.  They  excel,  as  their  ancefiorstne  Parthians 
did,  in  archery.  They  are  fond  of  rope  dancers,  jugglers,  and  fighting  of 
wild  beafts  ;  and  privately  play  at  games  of  chance. 

There  are  places  in  Shirauz  (Mr.  Francklin  obferves)  diflinguiflred  by  the 
name  of  Zoor  Khana,  the  houle  of  ftrength  or  exercife,  to  which  the  Perfians 
refort  for  the  fake  of  exercifing  themfdves.  Thefe  houfes  confift  of  one 
room,  with  the  floor  funk  about  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  light  and  air  are  admitted  to  the  apartment  by  means  of  feveral  fmall  per¬ 
forated  apertures  made  in  the  dome.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  fqnare  terrace  of 
earth, well  beaten  down,  fmcoth  and  even  ;  and  on  each  fide  are  fmall  alcoves 
raifed  about  two  feet  above  the  terrace,  where  themuficians  and  fpeftators 
are  feated.  When  all  the  competitors  are  affembled,  which  is  on  every  Friday 
morning  by  day  break,  they  immediately  ilrip  themfelves  to  the  wailt  ;  on 
which  each  man  puts  on  a  pair  of  thick  woollen  drawers,  and  takes  in  his 
hands  two  wooden  clubs  of  about  afoot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  cut  in  the 
fhape  of  a  pear ;  thefe  may  reft  upon  each  fhoulder,  and  the  mufic  ftriking 
up,  they  move  them  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  agility,  ftamping 
with  their  feet  at  the  fame  time,  and  ftraining  every  nerve,  till  they  produce 
a  very  profufe  perfpiration.  After  continuing  this  exercife  about  half  an 
hour,  upon  a  fignal  given  they  all  leave  off,  quit  their  clubs*  and  joining 
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hands  in  a  circle,  begin  to  move  their  feet  very  brifldy  in  union  with 
mufic,  which  is  all  the  while  playing  a  lively  tune.  Having  continued  this 
for  feme  time,  they  commence  wreftling,  in  which  the  mailer  of  the  houfe 
is  always  the  challenger ;  and  being  accuftomed  to  the  exercife,  generally 
proves  conqueror.  The  fpeftators  pay  each  a  lhahee  in  money,  equal  to 
three  pence  Englifh,  for  which  they  are  refrefhed  with  a  caiean  to  fmoke, 
and  coffee.  This  mode  of  exercife  muff  contribute  to  health,  as  well  as  add 
ftrength,  vigour,  and  a  manly  appearance  to  the  frame.  It  feems  to  bear 
fume  refemblancC  to  the  gymaftic  exercifes  of  the  ancients. 

In  attempting  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  character  of  the  modern  Perfians 
(fays  Mr.  Franklin)  I  am  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking;  yet 
as  during  my  llay  in  Ptrfia,  from  the  fituation  I  was  placed  in,  by  living  in  a 
native  family,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  more  of  the  nature  and  diipofi- 
tion  of  the  middling  fort  of  people,  and  their  manners  and  cufforos,  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  molt  travellers,  I  am  induced  to  give  the  few  obfervations 
I  made  during  that  period.  The  Perfians,  with  refpedt  to  outward  behaviour, 
are  certainly  the  Parifians  of  the  Eaft.  Whilft  a  rude  and  infolent  demeanour 
peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  Turkilh  nation  towards  foreigners  and 
Chriftians,  the  behaviour  of  the  Perfians  would,  on  the  contrary,  do  honour 
to  the  mod  civilized  nations ;  they  are  kind,  courteous,  civil  and  obliging  to 
all  ftrangers,  without  being  guided  by  thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  every  other  Mahometan  nation  ;  they  are  fond  ot  enquiring  after  the 
manner  and  cuftoms  of  Europe  ;  and  in  return  very  readily  afford  any  infoi- 
mation  in  refpedt  to  their  own  country.  The  practice  of  holpitality  is  with 
them  fo  grand  a  point,  that  a  man  thinks  him felf  highly  honoured  if  you  will 
enter  his  houfe  and  partake  of  what  the  family  affords  ;  whereas  going  out  of 
a  houfe,  without  fmokiner  a  caiean,  or  taking  any  other  refrefhment,  is  deem¬ 
ed,  in  Perfia,  a  high  affront;  they  fay  that  every  meal  a  ftranger  partakes 
with  them  brings  a  blefiing  upon  the  houfe. 

The  Perfians,  in  their  converfation,  ufe  fuch  extravagant  and  hyperboli¬ 
cal  compliments  on  the  molt  trifling  occafions,  that  it  would  at  firft  infpire  a 
flranger  with  an  idea,  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  place  was  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life,  flud  his  blood,  or  fpend  his  money  in  your  fervice  ;  and  this 
mode  of  addrefs  (which  in  faff  means  nothing)  is  obferved  not  only  by  thofe 
of  a  higher  rank,  but  even  amongft  the  meaneft  artificers,  the  loweft  ot  which 
will  make  no  fcruple,  on  your  arrival,  of  offering  you  the  city  of  Sbirauz  and 
all  its  appurtenances,  as  a  peifhkufh  or  prefent.  This  behaviour  appears  at 
firtt  very  remarkable  to  Europeans,  but  after  a  fhort  time  becomes  equally 
familiar.  Freedom  of  converfation  is  a  thing  totally  unknown  in  Perfia,  as 
that  walls  have  ears  is  proverbially  in  the  mouth  of  every  one. — The  fear  ot 
chains  which  bind  their  bodies  has  alfo  enflaved  their  minds;  and  their  con¬ 
verfation  to  men  of  fuperior  rank  to  themfelves  is  marked  with  figns  of  the 
moft  abjeci  and  flavifh  fubmifiion  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  as  haugh¬ 
ty  and  overbearing  to  their  inferiors. 

In  their  converfation,  the  Perfians  aim  much  at  elegance,  and  arc  perpe¬ 
tually  repeating  verfes  and  paffages  from  the  works  of  their  moft  favourite 
poets,  Hafez,  Sadi,  and  jami  ;  a  pra&ice  univerfally  prevalent  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft  ;  becaule  thofe  who  have  not  the  advantages  of  reading 
and  wiiting,  or  the  other  benefits  arifing  from  education,  by  the  help  of  their 
memories,  which  are  very  retentive,  and  what  they  learn  -by  heart  are  always 
ready  to  bear  their  part  in  converfation.  They  alfo  delight  much  in  jokes  and 
quaint  exprefLons,  and  are  fond  of  playing  upon  each  other :  which  they 
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Fometlmes  do  with  great  elegance  and  irony.  There  is  one  thing  much  to 
be  admired  in  their  converfation,  which  is  the  Arid  attention  they  always  pay 
to  the  perfon  fpeaking,  whom  they  never  interrupt  on  any  account.  They 
are  in  general  a  perfonable,  and  in  many  refptds  a  handfome  people :  their 
complexions,  faving  thofe  who  are  expoled  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
are  as  fair  as  Europeans. 

The  bright  and  fparkling  eyes  of  the  women,  which  is  a  very  ftriking  beau¬ 
ty.  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  art,  as  they  rub  their  eye  brows  and  eye¬ 
lids  with  the  black  powder  of  antimony  (called  furma)  which  adds  an  incom¬ 
parable  brilliancy  to  their  natural  luftre. 

Marriages.]  When  the  parents  of  a  young  man  have  determined  upon 
marrying  him,  they  look  out  amongfl  their  kindred  and  acquaintance  for  a 
fuitable  match  ;  they  then  go  to  the  houfe  where  the  female  they  intend  to 
demand,  lives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman  approves,  he  immediately  orders 
fweetmeats  to  be  brought  in,  which  is  taken  as  a  dired  fign  of  compliance. 
After  this,  the  ufual  prefents  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  are  made,  which 
if  the  perfon  be  in  middling  circtjmftances,  generally  conlifl  of  two  complete 
fuits  of  apparel  of  the  belt  fort,  a  ring,  a  looking  glafs,  and  a  fmall  fum  in 
ready  money,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  tomans,  which  is  to  provide  for  the  wife 
in  cafe  of  divorce.  There  is  alfo  provided  a  quantity  of  houfehold  fluff  of  all 
forts,  fuch  as  carpets,  mats,  bedding,  utenfils  for  drefiing  viduals.  The  con¬ 
trail  is  witneffed  by  the  cadi,  or  magiftrate.  The  wedding  night  being  come, 
the  bride  is  brought  forth  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  veil  of  red  filk,  or 
painted  muflin ;  ahorfeisthen  prefented  for  her  to  mount,  which  is  fent 
thither  exprefsly  by  the  bridegroom,  and  when  {he  is  mounted,  a  large  look- 
ing-glafs  is  held  before  her  by  one  of  the  bridemaids,  all  the  way  to  the  bpufe 
of  her  hufband,  as  an  admonition  to  her,  that  it  is  the  lall  time  (he  will  look 
into  the  glafs  as  a  virgin,  being  now  about  to  enter  into  the  cares  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  (late.  The  proceffion  then  fets  forward  in  the  following  order: — firft, 
the  mufic  and  dancing  girls,  after  which  the  prefents  in  trays  borne  upon 
men’s  (houlders ;  next  come  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  all 
(homing  and  making  a  great  noife ;  who  are  followed  by  the  bride  herfelf, 
furrounded  by  all  her  female  friends  and  relations,  one  of  whom  leads  the 
horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  feveral  others  on  horfeback  dole  the  proceflion.  Re¬ 
joicings  upon  this  occafion  generally  continue  eight  or  ten  days.  Men  may 
marry  for  life,  or  for  any  determined  time,  in  Perfia,  as  well  as  through  all 
Tartary  ;  and  travellers,  or  merchants,  who  intend  to  flay  i'ome  time  in  any 
'  city,  commonly  apply  to  the  cadee,  or  judge,  for  a  wife  during  the  time  he 
propofes  to  flay.  The  cadee,  for  a  Hated  gratuity,  produces  a  number  of 
girls,  whom  he  declares  to  be  honed,  and  free  from  dileafes ;  and  he  becomes 
furety  for  them.  A  gentleman  who  lately  attended  the  Ruffian  embaffy  to 
Perfia  declares,  that,  amongfl  thoufands,  there  has  not  been  one  lnflauce  of 
their  difhondty  during  the  time  agreed  upon. 

Funerals. J  The  funerals  of  the  Perfians  are  eonduded  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  other  Mahomedan  countries.  On  the  death  of  a  Muflui- 
man,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  being  affcmbled,  make  loud 
lamentations  over  the  corpfe ;  after  which  it  is  wafhed  and  laid  out  on  a 
bier,  and  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  without  the  city  walls,  attended 
by  a  Mullah,  or  prieft,  who  chaunts  parages  from  the  Koran  ail  the  way  to 
the  grave.  If  any  Muffulman  fhould  chance  to  meet  the  curpie  duiing  the 
proceffion,  he  is  obliged  by  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  to  run  up  to  the  bier, 
9ud  offer  his  affittanee  in  carrying  it  to  the  grave,  crying  out  at  the  lame 
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time,  Lah,  Ilah  III  Lillah  !  There  is  no  God,  but  God.  After  interment, 
the  relations  of  the  deceafed  return  home,  and  the  women  of  the  family 
make  a  mixture  of  wheat,  honey,' and  fpices,  which  they  eat  in  memory  of 
the  deceafed,  fending  a  part  of  it  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  they 
alfo  may  pay  him  a  like  honour.  This  cuftom  feemsto  be  derived  from  very 
great  antiquity,  as  we  read  in  Homer  of  facrifices  and  libations  being  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  the  memory  of  departed  fouls. 

Religion  3  The  Perfians  are  Mahometans  of  the  feft  of  Ali,  for 
which  reafon  the  Turks,  who  follow  the  fucceffion  of  Omar  and  Abu  Bekr, 
call  them  heretics.  Their  religion  is,  if  pofiible,  in  fome  things  more  fan- 
taftical  and  fenfual,  than  that  of  the  Turks ;  but  in  fome  points  it  is  mingled 
with  fome  Bramin  fuperftitions.  When  they  are  taxed  by  the  Chriftians 
with  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  as  many  of  them  do,  they  anfwer  very  fenfibly, 
“  You  Chriftians  whore  and  get  drunk,  though  you  know  you  are  commit¬ 
ting  fins,  which  is  the  very  cafe  with  us.”  Having  mentioned  the  Bramins 
the  companion  between  them  and  the  Perfian  guebres  or  gaurs,  who  pretend 
to  be  the  difciples  and  fucceffors  of  the  ancient  Magi,  the  followers  of  Zo- 
roafter,  may  be  highly  worth  a  learned  difquifition  ;  that  both  of  them  held 
originally  pure  and  fimple  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  may  be  eafily  proved  j 
but  the  Indian  Bramins  and  Parfes  accufe  the  Gaurs,  who  itill  worfhip  the 
fire,  of  having  fenfualized  thofe  ideas,  and  of  introducing  an  evil  principle 
into  the  government  of  the  world.  A  combuftible  ground,  about  ten  miles 
diftant  from  Barku,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Perfia,  is  the  fcene  of  the  Guebres 
devotions.  It  mull  be  admitted,  that  this  ground  is  impregnated  with  very 
furprifing  inflammatory  qualities,  and  contains  feveral  old  little  temples ;  in 
one  of  which  the  Guebres  pretend  to  preferve  the  facred  flame  of  the  uni- 
verfal  fire,  which  rifes  from  the  end  of  a  large  hollow  cane  ftuck  into  the 
ground,  refembling  a  lamp  burning  with  very  pure  fpirits.  The  Mahometans 
are  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Gaurs,  who  were  banifhed  out  of  Perfia  by 
Shan  Abbas.  Their  fedt,  however,  is  faid  to  be  numerous,  though  tolerated 
in  very  few  places. 

The  long  wars  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Romans  feem  early  to  have 
driven  the  ancient  Chriftians  into  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Even  to  this  day,  many  fedts  are  found  that  evidently  have  Chriftianity  for 
the  ground-work  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them,  called  Souffles,  who  are  a 
kind  of  quietifts,  facrifice  their  palfions  to  God,  and  profefs  the  moral  duties. 
The  Sabean  Chriftians  have,  in  their  religion,  a  mixture  of  Judaifm  and  Ma- 
hpmetanifm  ;  and  are  numerous  towards  the  Perfian  gulf.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  Chriftians,  who  are  very  numerous 
iu  Perfia.  The  prefent  race  of  Perfians  are  faid  to  be  very  cool  in  the  doe- 
trines  of  Mahomet,  owing  partly  to  their  late  wars  with  the  Turks. 

The  Perfians  obferve  the  fail  during  the  month  of  Ramazan  (the  9th 
month  of  the  Mahomedan  year)  with  great  ftridtnefs  and  feverity.  About 
an  hour  before  day  light,  they  eat  a  meal  which  is  called  fehre,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  next  evening  at  fun-fet,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink  of  any 
thing  whatever.  It  is  even  fo  rigid,  that  if  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the 
fmoke  of  a  calean,  or  the  fmalleft  drop  of  water,  reaches  their  lips,  the  fall: 
is  in  confcquence  deemed  broken,  and  of  no  avail.  From  fun-fet  until  the 
next  morning  they  are_  allowed  to  refrefh  themfelves.  This  faft,  when  the 
month  Ramazan  falls  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  as  it  fometimes  mull  do, 
( the  Mahomedan  year  being  lunar)  is  extremely  fevere,  efpecially  to  thofe 
who  are  obliged  by  their  occupations  to  go  about  during  the  day-time, 
and  is  rendered  ftill  more  fo,  as  there  are  alio  feveral  nights  during  its  ex- 
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illence,  which  they  are  enjoined  to  fpend  in  prayer.  The  Perfians  particu¬ 
larly  obferve  two  ;  the  one  being  that  in  which  their  prophet  Ali  died, 
from  a  wound  which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  an  affaffin  three  days  be¬ 
fore  ;  which  night  is  the  zift  of  Ramazan,  the  day  of  which  is  called  by  the 
natives,  the  day  of  murder. — The  other  is  in  the  night  of  the  23d,  in  which 
they  affirm  that  the  Koran  was  brought  down  from  heaven  by  the  hands  of 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  delivered  to  their  prophet  Mahomed  ;  wherefore  it  is 
denominated  the  night  of  power. 

Language.]  It  has  been  difputed  among  the  learned  whether  the 
Arabs  had  not  their  language  from  the  Perfians ;  but  this  chiefly  refts  on 
the  great  intermixture  of  Arabic  words  in  the  Perfian  language,  and  the 
deciiion  feems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Arabs.  The  common  people,  efpecial- 
ly  towards  the  fouthern  coafts  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  fpeak  Turkifh  ;  and  the 
Arabic  probably  was  introduced  into  Perfia  under  the  caliphate,  when 
learning  flouriflied  in  thofe  countries.  Many  of  the  learned  Perfians  have 
written  in  the  Arabic,  and  people  of  quality  have  adopted  it  as  the  modilh 
language,  as  we  do  the  French.  The  pure  Perfic  is  faid  to  be  fpoken  in  the 
fouthern  parts,  on  the  coafi;  of  the  Perfian  Gulf,  and  in  Ifpahan  ;  but  many 
of  the  provinces  fpeak  a  barbarous  mixture  of  the  Turkifh,  Ruffian,  and  other 
languages.  Their  Paternofter  is  of  the  following  tencur. 

j Ei  Padere  ma  kth  der  ofmoni  ;  pah  bafehed  mam  tu  ;  hayayed  padfchahi 
tu  ;  feJrwad  ckwaajle  tu  benzjunaaukih  der  ofmon  ritz  derzemtn  ;  beh  mara 
jmrouz,  nan  kefaf  rouz ;  wadargudfar  mara  konahan  ma  -zjunankihma  niz 
mig  Jaram  orman  mara  ;  ivadar  ozmajrfch  minedazzmara  ;  lihin  cbalas  kun  mara 
ez  ejeherir .  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Perfians,  in  ancient  times,  were 
famous  for  both,  and  their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  Eart.  There  is  a 
manufcript  at  Oxford,  containing,  the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  of 
the  fineft  Perfian  poets.  Ferdufi  and  Sadi  were  among  the  moll  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  the  Perfian  poets.  The  former  comprifed  the  hiilory  of  Perfia  in  a 
feries  of  epic  poems,  which  employed  him  for  near  thirty  years,  and  which 
are  faid  by  Mr.  Jones  to  Le  “  a  glorious  monument  of  eaftern  genius  and 
learning.”  Sadi  was  a  native  of  Shirauz,  and  flourilhed  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  wrote  many  fine  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Schemfeddin 
was  one  of  the  molt  eminent  lyric  poets  that  Afia  has  produced  ;  and 
Nakhflieb  wrote  in  Perfian  a  book,  called  the  Tales  of  a  Parrot,  not  unlike 
the  Decameron  of  Boccace.  Jami  was  a  moil  animated  and  elegant  poet, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whole  beautiful 
compofitions  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjedts,  are  preferved  at  Oxford  in  twenty 
two  volumes.  Hairi,  compofed  in  a  rich,  elegant,  and  flowery  flyle,  a  moral 
work,  in  fifty  differtations,  on  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  of  human  life,  interfperfed  with  a  number  of  agreeable  adventures  and 
feveral  fine  pieces  of  poetry. 

Of  the  fprightly  and  voluptuous  bard  of  Shirauz,  the  name  and  character 
are  fufficiently  known  to  orientalifts.  It  may,  however,  excite  the  curiofity 
of  the  Englilh  reader,  that  the  poet  Hafez,  here  introduced  to  his  notice,  con¬ 
ciliated  the  favour  of  an  offended  emperor,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  verfes :  that  the  molt  powerful  monarchs  of  the  Eall  fought 
in  vain  to  draw  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  literary  retirement,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  the  praifes  of  his  Mufe  by  all  the  honours  and  fplendour  of  a  court  ; 
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and  that  his  works  were  not  only  the  admiration  of  the  jovial  and  the  gay, 
but  the  manual  of  myftic  piety  to  the  fuperditious  Mahometan  ;  the  oracle, 
which,  like  the  Sortes  Virgiiiana ,  determined  the  councils  of  the  wife,  and 
prognodicated  the  fate  of  armies  and  of  dates.  Seventeen  odes  have  already 
been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Mr.  Nott,  with  which  he  has  publifhed  the 
originals,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  iludy  of  the  Perfian  language. 
The  1 2th  ode  has  alfo  appeared  in  an  Enghih  drefs,  by  the  elegant  hand  of 
Sir  William  Jones. 

The  tomb  of  this  celebrated  and  defervedly  admired  poet,  (lands  about 
two  miles  dillant  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Shirauz,  on  the  north  eall 
fide.  It  is  placed  in  a  large  garden,  and  under  the  (hade  of  fome  Cyprus 
trees  of  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty  ;  it  is  compofed  of  fine  white  mar¬ 
ble  from  Tauris,  eight  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth  ;  this  was  built  by 
Kerim  Khan,  and  covers  the  original  one  :  on  the  top  and  fides  of  the  tomb, 
are  feledt  pieces  from  the  poets  own  works,  mod  beautifully  cut  in  the  Per- 
fian  Nufteleek  character.  During  the  fpring  and  fummer  fealons,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  vifit  here,  and  amufe  themfelves  with  fmoking,  playing  at  chefs  and 
other  games,  reading  alfo  the  works  of  Hafez,  who  is  in  greater  efteem 
with  them  than  any  other  of  their  poets,  and  they  venerate  him  almoil 
to  adoration,  never  fpeaking  of  him  but  in  the  higheft  terms  of  rapture 
and  enthufiafm  ;  a  moll  elegant  copy  of  his  works  is  kept  upon  the 
tomb,  for  the  purpofe  and  the  infpedlion  of  all  who  go  there.  The 
principal  youth  of  the  city  affemble  here,  and  (hew  every  poffible  mark  of  re- 
ipeft  for  their  favourite  poet,  making  plentiful  libations  of  the  delicious  wine 
of  Shirauz  to  his  memory.  Clofe  by  the  gardens  runs  the  dream  of  Rokna- 
bad,  fo  celebrated  in  the  works  of  Hafez,  and,  within  a  fmall  diltance,  the 
fweet  bower  of  Mofellay. 

At  prefent  learning  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the  Pcrfians.  Their  boaf- 
ted  (kill  in  adronomy  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  fmattering  in  that  fcience,  and 
terminates  in  judicial  adrology  ;  fo  that  no  people  in  the  world  are  more 
fuperditious  than  the  Perfians.  The  learned  pr'ofeflicn  in  greated  edeetn 
among  them  is  that  of  medicine  ;  which  is  at  perpetual  variance  with  adro- 
l°gy,  becaufe  every  dofe  mud  be  in  the  lucky  hour  fixed  by  the  adrologer, 
which  often  defeats  the  ends  of  the  prefcription.  It  is  faid,  however,  that 
the  Perfian  phyficians  are  acute  and  fagacious.  Their  drugs  are  excellent, 
and  they  are  no  drangers  to  the  practices  of  Galen  and  Avicenna.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  plague  is  but  little  known  in  this  country  ;  as  equally  rare  are 
many  other  difcafes  that  are  fatal  in  other  places  ;  fuch  as  the  gout,  the  done, 
the  fmall  pox,confumptions,  and  apoplexies.  The  Perfian  pradlice  of  phyfic 
is  therefore  pretty  much  circumfcribed,  and  they  are  very  ignorant  in  fur- 
gery,  which  is  exercifed  by  barbers,  whofe  chief  knowledge  of  it  is  in  letting 
blood  ;  for  they  trud  the  healing  of  green  wounds  to  the  excellency  of  the  air, 
and  the  good  habit  of  the  patient's  body. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  The  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
natural  and  artieicial.  j  Perfia,  are  more  celebrated  for 
their  magnificence  and  expence,  than  tneir  beauty  or  ta(le.  Mo  more  than 
nineteen  columns,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  palace  of  *  Per- 
fepolis,  are  now  remaining.  Each  is  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  compo¬ 
fed 

*  Mr,  Franklin  has  lately  favoured  the  world  with  a  very  full  account  of  the  ruins  of  this 
celebrated  palace.  We  have  availed  ourfelves  of  many  of  his  oblcrvations  upon  this  empire  j 
but  his  dcicriptipn  pf  chele  ruins  is  too  long  to  be  inferred  in  this  work. 
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fed  of  excellent  Parian  marble.  The  ruins  of  other  ancient  buildings  ard 
found  in  many  parts  of  Perfia,  but  void  of  that  elegance  and  beauty  which 
are  difplayed  in  the  Greek  architecture.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Per¬ 
fia  are  ftupcndous  works;  being  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  highly  ornamented 
with  fculptures.  The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  is  a  pillar  to  be  feen  at 
Ifpahan,  fixty  feet  high,  confiding  of  the  fkulls  of  beads,  erefted  by  Shah 
Abbas,  after  the  fuppreffian  of  a  rebellion.  Abbas  had  vowed  to  ere& 
fuch  a  column  of  human  Ikulls  ;  but  upon  the  fubmiflion  of  the  rebels,  he 
performed  his  vow  by  fubdituting  thofe  of  brutes,  each  of  the  rebels  furnifli- 
ing  one. 

The  baths  near  Gombroon  work  fuch  cures,  that  they  are  edeemed  among 
the  natural  curiofities  of  Perfia.  The  fprings  of  the  famous  Naphtha,  near 
Baku,  are  mentioned  often  in  natural  hidory  for  their  furprifiug  qualities  ; 
but  the  chief  of  the  natural  curiofities  in  this  country,  is  the  burning  pheno¬ 
menon,  and  its  inflammatory  neighbourhood,  already  mentioned  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Religion. 

Houses,  cities,  and  public  edifices.]  The  houfes  of  men  of  quality 
in  Perfia,  are  in  the  fame  tade  with  thofe  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  already  de- 
fcribed.  They  are  feldom  above  one  dory  high,  built  of  bricks,  with  flat 
roofs  for  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.  The  hall  is  arched,  the  doors  are 
clumfy  and  narrow,  and  the  rooms  have  no  communication  but  with  the  hall  : 
the  kitchens  and  office-houfes  being  built  apart.  Few  of  them  have  chimnies,' 
but  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Their  furniture  chiefly  confifts 
of  carpets,  and  their  beds  are  two  thick  cotton  quilts,  which  ferve  them  like- 
wife  as  coverlids,  with  carpets  under  them. 

Ifpahan  or  Spahawn,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  feated  on  a  fine  plain,  within 
a  mile  of  the  river  Zenderhend,  which  fupplies  it  with  water.  It  is  faid  to 
be  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  dreets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
the  chief  amufement  of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houfes, 
where  they  fpend  their  dimmer  evenings  ;  and  different  families  affociate 
together.  The  royal  fquare  is  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as 
much  in  breadth  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  royal  palace,  with  the  build¬ 
ings  and  gardens  belonging  to  it,  is  three  miles  in  circumference.  There 
are  in  Ifpahan  160  mofques,  1 800  caravanferais,  260  public-baths,  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  number  of  fine  fquares,  dreets,  and  palaces,  in  which  are  canals,  and 
trees  planted  to  diade  and  better  accommodate  the  people.  This  capital  is 
faid  formerly  to  have  contained  650,000  inhabitants  ;  but  was  often  depopu¬ 
lated  by  Kouli  Khan  during  his  wars,  fo  that  we  may  eafily  fuppofe,  that 
it  has  lod  great  part  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  In  1744,  when  Mr. 
Flanway  was  there,  it  was  thought  that  not  above  5000  of  its  houfes  were  in¬ 
habited. 

Shirauz  lies  about  225  miles  to  the  fouth-ead  of  Ifpahan.  It  is  feated  at 
the  north  welt  end  of  a  fpacious  plain  furrounded  with  very  high  mountains, un¬ 
der  one  of  which  the  town  dands.  It  is  an  open  town,  but  its  neighbourhood 
is  inexprtffibly  rich  and  beautiful,  being  laid  out  for  many  miles  in  gardens, 
the  flowers,  fruits,  and  wines  of  which  are  incomparable.  The  wines  of 
Shirauz  are  reckoned  the  bed  of  any  in  Perfia.  This  town  is  the  capital  of 
Farfidan,  or  Perfia  Proper,  and  had  a  college  for  the  fiudy  of  eadern  learning. 
It  contains  an  uncommon  number  of  mofques,  tiled  with  dones  of  a 
bluilh  green  colour,  and  lined  within  with  black  polilhed  marble,  and  is 
adorned  by  many  noble  buildings,  but  its  dreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and  not  above  4090  of  its  houfes  are  inhabited.,  Shirauz  has  many  good 
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bazars  and  caravanferais  ;  that  didinguiffied  by  the  appellation  of  the  Va¬ 
keel’s  bazar  (fo  called  from  its  being  built  by  Kherim  Khan)  is,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Francklin,  who  lately  vilited  it,  by  far  the  handfomeft.  It 
is  a  long  ftreet,  extending  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  built  entirely  of  brick, 
and  roofed  fomething  in  the  fiyle  of  the  piazzas  in  Covent  Garden  ;  it  is 
lofty  and  well  made  ;  on  each  fide  are  the  (hops  of  the  tradefmen,  merchants 
and  others,  in  which  are  expofed  for  fale,  a  variety  of  goods  of  all  kinds : 
thefe  (hops  are  the  property  of  the  khan,  and  are  rented  to  the  merchants 
at  a  very  eafy  monthly  rate.  Leading  out  of  this  bazar  is  a  fpacious  car- 
avanferai,  of  an  oftagon  form,  built  of  brick  ;  the  entrance  through  a  hand- 
fome  arched  gate  way  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  place  for  the  baggage  and  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  on  the  (ides  above  and  below,  commodious  apartments  for  the 
merchants  and  travellers;  thefe  are  alfo  rented  at  a  moderate  monthly  fum. 
About  the  centre  of  the  above  mentioned  bazar,  is  another  fpacious  cara- 
vanferai  of  a  fquare  form,  the  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  blue  and 
■white  enamelled  work,  in  order  to  reprefent  China  ware,  and  has  a  pleafing 
effeft  to  the  eye. 

T'he  cities  of  Ormus  and  Gombroon,  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  Perfian 
Gulf,  were  formerly  places  of  great  commerce  and  importance.  The  Eng- 
lifh  and  other  Europeans,  have  fa&ories  at  Gombroon,  where  they  trade  with 
the  Perfians,  Arabians,  Banyans,  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  who  come 
hither  with  the  caravans  which  fet  out  from  various  inland  cities  of  Afia, 
under  the  convoy  of  guards. 

Mosques  and  bagnios. 3  I  thought  proper  to  place  them  here  under  a 
general  head,  as  their  form  of  building  is  pretty  much  the  fame  all  over  the 
Mahometan  countries. 

Mofques  are  religious  buildings,  fquare,  and  generally  of  Hone  :  before 
the-chief  gate  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  low 
galleries  round  it,  whofe  roof  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars.  Thofe  gal¬ 
leries  ferve  for  places  of  ablution  before  the  Mahometans  go  into  the  mofque. 
About  every  mofque  there  are  fix  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each  of 
which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above  another.  Thefe  towers,  as 
well  as  the  mofques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned  with  gilding  and 
other  ornaments ;  and  from  thence,  indead  of  a  bell,  the  people  are  called  to 
prayer  by  certain  officers  appointed' for  that  purpofe.  No  woman  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  mofque  ;  nor  can  a  man  with  his  (hoes  or  dockings  on.  Near 
mod  mofques  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  drangers  during  three  days  ; 
and  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  with  conveniencies  for  reading  the  Koran, 
and  praying. 

The  city  of  Shirauz  is  adorned  (according  to  Mr.  Francklin)  with  many 
fine  mofques,  particularly  that  built  by  the  late  Kerim  Khan,  which  is  a 
noble  one  :  being  very  well  difguifed,  fays  our  traveller,  in  my  Perfian  drefs, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  building  unobferved  ;  it  is  of  a  fquare 
form  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  done  refervoir  of  water,  made  for  performing  the 
neceflary  ablutions,  previous  to  prayer  ;  on  the  four  fides  of  the  building  are 
arched  apartments  allotted  for  devotion,  fome  of  the  fronts  of  which  are 
covered  with  China  tiles;  but  Kerim  Khan  dying  before  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  remainder  has  been  made  up  with  a  blue  and  white  enamelled 
work.  Within  the  apartments,  on  the  walls,  on  each  fide,  are  engraved 
various  fentences  from  the  Koran,  in  the  Nulhki  character ;  and  at  the 
Upper  end  of  the  fquare,  is  a  large  dome  with  a  cupola  at  top,  which  is  the 
particular  place  appropriated  for  the  devotion  of  the  vakeel  or  fovereign  ; 
this  is  lined  throughout  with  white  marble,  ornamented  with  the  curious  blue 
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and  gold  artificial  lapis  lazuli,  and  has  three  large  filver  lamps  fufpended 
From  the  roof  of  the  dome.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  another  mofque, 
which  the  Perfians  call  the  Musjidi  Noo,  or  the  New  Mofque,  but  its  date 
is  nearly  coeval  with  the  city  itfelf,  at  lead;  fince  it  has  been  inhabited  by 
Mahometans  ;  it  is  a  fquare  building  of  a  noble  fizc,  and  has  apartments 
for  prayer  on  each  fide  ;  in  them  are  many  infcriptions  in  the  old  Cufick 
•chara&er,  which  of  themfelves  denote  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 

The  bagnios  in  the  Mahometan  countries  are  wonderfully  well  conftrufted 
for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  Sometimes  they  are  fquare,  but  oftener  cir- 
cuiar,  built  of  white  well  poli fired  ftone  or  marble.  Each  bagnio  contains 
three  rooms  ;  the  fir  ft  for  duelling  and  undreffing ;  the  fecoad  contains  the 
water,  and  the  third  the  bath  ;  all  of  them  paved  with  black  and  white  mar- 
ble.  The  operation  of  the  bath  is  very  curious,  but  wholefome  ;  though 
to  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  it,  it  is  painful.  The  waiter  rubs  the  patient 
with  great  vigour,  then  handles  and  ft  retches  his  limbs  as  if  he  was  diflocat- 
in-r  every  bone  in  the  body  ;  all  which  exercife6  are,  in  thofe  inert  warm 
countries,  very  conducive  to  health-  In  public  bagnios,  the  men  bathe  from 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  all  male  attendants  being  removed, 
the  ladies  fucceed,  and'  when  coming  out  of  the  bath  difplay  their  fine!!; 
clothes. 

I  might  here  attempt. to  defcribe  the  eaftern  feraglios  or  harams,  the  wo¬ 
men’s  apartments  ;  but  from  the  moft  credible  accounts,  they  are  contrived 
according  to  the  tafte  and  conveniency  of  the  owner,  and  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  apartments,  which  are  feldom  or  never  entered  by  Itran- 
gers  ;  and  there  is  no  country  where  women  are  fo  ftridtly  guarded  and 
confined,  as  among  the  great  men  in  Perth. 

Police.]  The  police  in  Sbirauz,  as  well  as  all  over  Perfia,  is  very  good- 
At  fun-fet,  the  gates  of  the  city  are  fhut  ;  no  perfon  whatever  is  permitted 
either  to  come  iaor  go  out,  during  the  night ;  the  keys  of  the  different  gates 
being  always  fent  to  the  bakim  or  governor,  and  remaining  with  him 
until  morning.  During  the  night,  three  tiblas,  or  drums,  are  beaten  at 
three  different  tunes  ;  the  ftrft  at  eight  o’clock,  the  fecund  at  nine,  and  the 
third  at  half  paft  ten.  After  the  third  tibia  has  founded  all  perfons  what¬ 
soever  found  in  the  Streets  by  the  daroga,  or  judge  of  the  police,  or  by  any 
of  his  people,  are  inftantly  taken  up,  and  conveyed  to  a  pUce  of  confinement, 
where  they  are  detained*  until  next  morning,  when  they  are  carried  before 
the  bakin  ;  and  if  they  cannot  give  a  veiy  good  account  of  themltlves,  are 
punilhed,  either  by  the  baltinado,  or  a  fine. 

Civil  matters  are  all  determined  by  the  cazi,  and  ecclefiaftical  ones,  (par¬ 
ticularly  divorces)  by  the  fheick  ai  Sella um,  or  head  of  the  faith,  an  office 
anfwering  to  that  of  Mufti  in  turkey.  Juftice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia  in  a 
very  fumtnary  manner  ;  the  fentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  always  put 
into  execution  on  the  fpot.  Theft  is  generally  punilhed  with  the  lofs  of  nofe 
and  ears  ;  robbing  on  the  road,  by  ripping  up  the  behy  of  the  criminal,  in 
which  fituation  he  is  expofed  upon  a  gibbet  in  one  of  the  moft  public  parts 
of  the  city,  and  there  left  until  he  expires  in  torment.  The  penal  laws  in 
this  country  are  fo  varied,  fanguinary,  and  cruel,  that  the  bare  recital  of  them 
muft  excite  horror  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  born  in  a  land  of  freedom, 
where  the  high  are  protedted  from  the  fp.ohations  of  rapacity,  and  tne  low 
from  the  iron  hand  of  oppreffion,  and  where  the  rigour  of  juftice  is  tempered 
with  lenity  and  compaffion. 

Manufacture  and  commerce.]  The  Perfians  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
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all  the  manufa&ures  in  the  world  in  filk,  woollen,  mohair,  carpets,  and  lea¬ 
ther.  Their  works  in  thefe  join  fancy,  tafte,  and  elegance  to  richnefs,  neat- 
refs,  and  Ihew ;  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  painting  and  their  drawings 
are  very  rude.  Their  dyeing  excels  that  of  Europe.  Their  filver  and  gold 
laces,  and  threads  are  admirable  for  preserving  their  lufire.  Their  embroi¬ 
deries  and  horfe  furniture  are  not  to  be  equalled ;  nor  are  they  ignorant  of 
the  pottery  and  window  glafs  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand,  their  car¬ 
penters  are  very  indifferent  artifls,  which  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  Scarcity 
of  timber  all  over  Peifia.  Their  jewellers  and  goldfmiths  are  clumfy  work¬ 
men  ;  and  they  are  ignorant  of  lockmaking,  and  the  manufacture  of  looking- 
glaffes.  Upon  the  whole,  they  lie  under  inexpreffible  difadvantages  from  the 
form  of  their  government,  which  renders  them  Slaves  to  their  kings,  who  often 
engrofs  either  their  labour  or  their  profits. 

The  trade  of  the  Perfians,  who  have  little  or  no  Shipping  of  their  own,  is 
carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  That  with  the  Englifh  and  other  nations  by 
the  gulf  of  Ormus  at  Gombroon,  was  the  mod  gainful  they  had  ;  but  the 
perpetual  wars  they  have  been  engaged  in  have  ruined  their  commerce.  A 
trade  was  alfo  not  many  years  fince  opened  by  the  Englifh  with  Perfia 
through  RufiGa  and  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  but  that  is  now  discontinued,  having 
been  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Ruffia,  who  were  apprebenfive  that  the 
Englifh  would  teach  the  Perfians  to  build  Ships  and  difpute  the  navigation 
of  the  Cafpian  fea  with  them  ;  this  Sea  is  about  680  miles  long  and  260 
broad  in  the  wideft  part.  It  has  no  tide,  but  is  navigable  by  veffels  drawing 
from  9  to  10  feet  water,  with  feveral  good  ports.  The  Ruffian  ports  are 
Kiflar  and  Gurief.  Derbent  and  Niezabad  belong  to  Perfia,  as  alfo  Einzellee 
and  Aflrabad,  with  Baku,  the  moil  commodious  harbour  in  this  fea,  and 
which  hath  a  fortrefs  furrounded  wit!)  high  walls.  As  the  manufactures  and 
filk  of  Gbilan  are  efteemed  the  beft  in  Perfia,  Refchd  on  the  Cafpian  is  one 
of  the  firft  commercial  towns  in  this  part  of  Afia,  and  Supplies  the  border¬ 
ing  provinces  with  European  merchandize. 

Constitution  and  Government.3  Both  thefe  are  extremely  preca¬ 
rious,  as  refting  in  the  breaft  of  a  defpotic,  and  often  capricious  monarch. 
The  Perfians,  however,  bad  fome  fundamental  rules  of  government.  They 
excluded  from  their  throne  females,  but  not  their  male  progeny.  Blind- 
nefs  hkewife  was  a  difqualification  for  the  royal  fucceffion.  In  other  refpe&s 
the  king’s  will  was  a  law  for  the  people.  The  inftances  that  have  been  given 
of  the  cruelties  and  inhumanities  praftifed  by  the  Mahometan  kings  c.£ 
Perfia,  are  almoft  incredible,  efpecially  during  the  laft  two  centuries.  The 
rcafon  given  to  the  Chriftian  ambafladors,  by  Shah  Abbas,  one  of  their  moft 
celebrated  princes,  was,  that  the  Perfians  were  fuch  brutes,  and  fo  infenfible 
by  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  governed  without  the  exercite  of  exemplary 
cruelties.  The  prime  minifler  fuflains  the  whole  weight  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  His  chief  ftudy  is  to  pleafe  his  mafler,  to  fecure  to  bimfelf  an  afeen- 
dant  over  his  mind,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may  give  him  uneafinefs  or  um¬ 
brage.  The  favourites  of  the  prince,  female  as  well  as  male,  are  his  only 
counfellors,  and  the  fmallefl  difobedience  to  their  will  is  attended  with  im¬ 
mediate  death.  There  is  no  nobility  in  Perfia,  or'any  refpedf  fhewn  to  any 
man  on  account  of  his  family,  except  to  thofe  who  are  of  the  blood  of  their 
great  prophet  or  patriarchs,  but  every  man  is  efteemed  according  to  the  poft 
he  poffefies;  and  when  he  is  difmiffed,  he  lofes  his  honour,  and  he  is  no 
longer  dillinguifhed  from  the  vulgar. 

Revenues. 3  The  king  claims  one  third  of  the  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits 
«f  hisfubjefts,  and  likewife  a  third  of  frlk  and  cotton.  No  rank  or  condition 
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Petfiansis  exempted  from  fevere  taxations  and  fervices.  The  governors  of 
provinces  have  particular  lands  affigned  to  them  for  maintaining  their  retinues 
and  troops ;  and  the  crown  lands  defray  the  expences  of  the  court,  king’s 
houfhold,  and  great  officers  of  ftate.  After  faying  thus  much,  the  reader 
cannot  doubt  that  the  revenues  of  the  Perfian  kings  were  prodigious;  but 
nothing  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  in  the  prefent  diftrafted  ftate  of  that 
country.  Even  the  water  that  is  let  into  the  fields  and  gardens  is  fubjeft  to 
a  tax,  and  foreigners,  who  are  not  Mahometans,  pay  each  a  ducat  ahead. 

Military  strength.]  This  confifted  formerly  of  cavalry,  and  it  is 
now  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Turks.  Since  the  beginning  of  laft 
century,  however,  their  kings  have  raifed  bodies  of  infantry.  1  he  regular 
troops  of  both  brought  to  the  field,  even  under  Kouli  Khan,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  60,000 ;  but,  according  to  the  modern  hiftories  of  Perfia,  they  are 
eafily  recruited  in  cafe  of  a  defeat.  1.  he  Perfians  have  few  fortified  towns ; 
nor  had  they  any  (hips  of  war,  until  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal  navy  ;  but 
fince  his  death  we  hear  no  more  of  their  fleet. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  arms  of  the  Perfian  monarch  are  a  lion  cou- 
chant  looking  at  the  .rifing  fun.  His  title  is  Shah,  or  the  “  Difpofor  of 
kingdoms.  Shah  or  Khan,  and  Sultan,  which  he  aflumes  like  wife,  are  Tar¬ 
tar  titles.  To  afts  of  ftate  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not  fubfcribe  his  name  ; 
but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner;  “This  aft  is  given  by  him  whom  the 
univerfc  obeys. 

History  ]  All  ancient  hiftorians  mention  the  Perfian  monarchs  and  their 
grandeur ;  and  no  empire  has  undergone  a  greater  variety  of  governments. 
It  is  here  fuffieient  to  fay,  that  the  Perfian  empire  fucceeded  the  Aftyrian  or 
Babylonian,  and  that  Cyrus  laid  its  foundation  about  556  years  before  Chrift, 
and  reftored  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  captive  at  Babylon,  to  liberty.  It 
ended  in  the  perfon  of  Darius,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  329  years 
before  Chrift.  When  Alexander’s  empire  was  divided  among  his  great  ge¬ 
neral  officers,  their  pofterity  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Thefe  lalt, 
however,  never  fully  fubdued  Perfia,  and  the  natives  had  princes  of  their 
own,  by  the  name  of  Arfacides,  who  more  than  once  defeated  the  Roman 
legions.  The  fucceflbrs  of  thofe  princes  furvived  the  Roman  empire  itfelf, 
and  were  fubdued  by  the  famous  Tamerlane,  whole  pofterity  were  fupplanted 
by  a  doftor  of  law,  the  anceftor  of  the  Sefi  or  Sophi  family,  and  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  defeended  from  Mahomet  himfelf.  His  fucceffors,  from  him 
fometimes  called  Sophis,  though  fome  of  them  were  valiant  and  politic, 
proved  in  general  to  be  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  by  their  cruelty,  ignorance, 
and  indolence,  which  brought  them  into  fuch  a  difrepute  with  their  fubjefts, 
barbarous  as  they  were,  that  Haffein,  a  prince  of  the  Sefi  race,  who  fucceed¬ 
ed  in  1694,  was  murdered  by  Mahmud,  fon  and  fucceffor  of  the  famous 
Miriweis ;  as  Mahmud  himfelf  was  by  Efref,  one  of  his  general  officers,  who 
ufurped  the  throne.  Prince  Tahmas,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sefi  family, 
had  efcaped  from  the  rebels,  and  aflembling  an  army,  took  into  his  fervice 
Nadir  Shah,  who  defeated  and  killed  Efref,  and  re-annexed  to  the  Perfian 
monarchy  all  the  places difmembered  from  it  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  du¬ 
ring  their  late  rebellions.  At  laft  the  fecret  ambition  of  Nadir  broke  out,  and 
after  afluming  the  name  of  Tahmas  Kouli  Khan,  and  pretending  that  his 
fervices  were  not  fufficiently  rewarded,  he  rebelled  againft  his  fovereign,  made 
him  prifoner,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  put  him  to  death. 

This  ufurper  afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Shah 
Nadir.  His  expedition  into  Indoftan,  and  the  amazing  booty  he  made  there, 
&aii  been  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  that  country.  It  has  been  remark- 
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ed,  that  he  brought  back  an  inconfiderable  part  of  his  booty  froth  India, 
lofing  great  part  of-  it  upon  his  return  by  the  Mahrattas  and  accidents. 
He  next  conquered  Ufbec  I  artary  ;  but  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  again!!  the 
Daghiftan  i  artars,  vrhofe  country  he  found  to  be  inacceffible.  He  beat  the 
links  in  feveral  engagements,  but  was  unable  to  take  Bagdad.  The  great 
principle  of  his  government  was  to  ftrike  terror  into  all  his  fubjecls  fev  the 
rno ft;  cruel  executions.  His  conduct  became  fo  intolerable, '  and  particularly 
his  attempt  to  change  the  religion  of  Perlia  to  that  of  Omar,  and  hanging 
the  chief  priefts  thatrefifted  it,  that  it  was  thought  his  brain  was  touched  ;  and 
he  was  affaflinated  in  his  own  tent,  partly  in  felf-defence,  by  bis  chief  officers, 
and  his  relations,  in  the  year  1747.  Many  pretenders  upon  his  death,  ftarted 
up  ;  and  it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed,  that  a  chronological  and  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  various  and  rapid  revolutions  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
T  he  confufion  which  prevailed  through  the  whole  country,  from  the  death  of 
Nadir,  until  the  fettlement  of  Kerim  Khan,  prevented  all  attempts  of  litera¬ 
ture,  aits,  and  fciences.  During  this  interval,  the  whole  empire  of  Perfia 
was  in  arms,  and  rent  by  commotions ;  different  parties  in  different  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  ftruggling  for  power,  and  each  endeavouring  to  render  him- 
feif  independent  of  the  other,  torrents  of  blood  were  Ihed,  and  the  moft 
fliocking  crimes  were  committed  with  impunity.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country,  from  Gombroon  to  Ruffia,  prefents  to  the  view  thoufands  of  in- 
llances  of  the  miferyand  devaluation  which  has  been  occafioned  by  thefe  com¬ 
motions.  The  picture  is  melancholy,  but  juft. 

r  From  the  death  of  Nadir  Shaw,  until  the  final  eftablifliment  of  Kerim 
Khan  s  government,  there  were  no  lefs  than  nine  pretenders  to  the  throne  in- 
cluuing  himfelf ;  from  this  the  reader  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  troubles 
which  convulfed  that  unhappy  country.  Kerim  Khan  Zund  was  a  molt 
favourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  the 
fouthern  provinces.  Shirauz  and  other  places  had  declared  for  him.  He 
found  means,  atlaft,  after  various  encounters,  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  complete¬ 
ly  to  fubdue  all  his  rivals;  and  finally  to  eftablifh  himfelf  as  ruler  of  all  Per. 
fia.  He  was  in  power  about  thirty  years,  the  latter  part  of  which  he  go¬ 
verned  Perfia  under  the  appellation  of  Vakeel,  or  regent ;  for  he  never  would 
receive  the  title  of  Shah.  He  made  Shirauz  the  chief  city  of  his  refidence* 
in  gratitude  for  the  affiftance  he  had  received  from  its  inhabitants,  and  thofe 
©1  the  fouthern  provinces.  He  died  in  the  year  1779^  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  regretted  by  all  his  fufcjeCts,  who  efteemed  and  honoured  him  a$ 
the  glory  of  Perfia.  His  ehavadter  is  meft  defervedly  celebrated  for  the 
public  buildings  which  he  ereCted,  and  the  excellent  police  which  he  main¬ 
tained,  fo  that  during  his  whole  reign  there  was  not  in  Shirauz  a  fmgle  riot 
productive  ofbloodfhed;  befides  thefe,  his  averfion  to  fevere  punifhments,  his 
liberality  and  kindnefs  to  the  poor,  his  toleration  of  people  of  different  perfua- 
fions,  his  partiality  for  Europeans,  and  his  encouragement  of  trade,  together 
with  his  great  military  abilities,  and  perfonal  courage,  rendered  him  not  only 
beloved  by  his  own  fubjeCts,  but  greatly  refpe&td  by  foreign  powers. 

From  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  to  the  prefent  time,  a  variety  of  compe¬ 
titors  have  been  defirous  of  filling  the  throne  of  Perfia.  Akau  Mahomet 
Khan  keeps  polffffion  of  the  provinces  of  Mazandtran  and  Ghilan,  as  well 
as  the  cities  of  Ifpahan,  Hamadan,  and  Tauris,  where  he  is  acknowledged 
as  fove  reign.  Jaafar  Khan  has  poffcffion  of  the  city  of  Shirauz  and  the 
provinces  or  Beaboon  and  Shufter;  he  alfo  receives  an  annual  prefent  from 
the  province  of  Carmar.i2,  and  another  from  the  city  of  Zezd  ;  Abu  Shelix 
and  Ear  alfo  fend  him  tribute. 

Jaafar 
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Jaafar  Khan  is  a  middle  aged  man,  very  corpulent,  and  has  a  eaft  in  his 
right  eye ;  in  the  places  where  he  is  acknowledged  he  is  well  beloved  and 
relpe&ed.  He  is  very  mild  in  his  difpofition,  and  juft.  In  Shirauz  he  keeps 
up  a  moft  excellent  police,  and  good  government.  He  is  very  kind  and 
obliging  to  ftrangers  in  general,  and  to  the  Eugliih  in  particular.  Of  the 
two  competitors,  Mr.  Francklin,  from  whole  excellent  obfervations  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  are  moftly  extra&ed,  fiiys,  that  Jaaffar  Kawn  “  is  the  molt  likely 
in  cafe  of  luccel's  againft  his  opponent,  to  reftore  the  country  to  a  happy 
and  reputable  ftate ;  but  it  will  require  a  long  fpace  of  time  to  recover  it 
from  the  calamities  into  which  the  different  revolutions  have  brought  it: — - 
a  country,  if  an  Oriental  metaphor  may  be  allowed,  once  blooming  as  the 
garden  of  Eden,  fair  and  flourifhing  to  the  eye  ; — now,  fad  reverfe ;  def- 
poiled  and  leaflefs  by  the  cruel  ravages  of  war,  and  defolating  contention.’* 
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from  Perfia,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Indian  ocean,  South  ;  and  the  Red  Sea, 
which  divides  it  from  Africa,  on  the  Weft. 
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the  middle.  ' 


{ 


Subdivisions, 


Haggiaz  or  Mecca 


Tehema 

Mocha 


Hadramut 
3.  Arabia  Felix,  S.  E.  Caffeen 

Segur 


Oman  or  Mufcat 
Jamma 

(Bahara  - 


Chief  Towns. 

7  "Suez,  E.  Ion.  33  27 
|  N.  lat.  29  50. 

Mecca,  E.  Ion.  43’3« 
N.  lat.  21-20. 

■  Siden 
Medina 
^  Dhafar 

Mocha,  E.  Ion.  44-4 
N.  lat.  13  45. 

Sibit 

Hadramut 
>  ^  Caffeen 
Segur 
Mufcat 
Jamama 
Elcalf 


Name. 7  It  is  rematkable  that  this  country  has  always  preferved  its  an¬ 
cient  name.  The  word  Arab,  it  is  generally  faid,  fignifies  a  robber,  or  free¬ 
booter.  The  word  Saraun  by  which  one  tribe  is  called,  is  faid  to  fignify 

both 
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toth  a  thief  and  an  inhabitant  of  thedefert.  Thefe  names  judly  belong  to 
the  Arabians,  for  they  feldom  let  any  merchandife  pafs  through  the  country 
without  extorting  fomething  from  the  owners,  if  they  do  not  rob  them. 

Mountains. 3  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  lying  in  Arabia 
Petnea,  ead  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thofe  called  Gabel  el  Ared,  in  Arabia 
Felix,  are  the  mod  noted. 

Rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  and  capes.]  There  are  few  mountains,  fprings, 
or  rivers  in  this  country,  except  the  Euphrates,  which  wadies  the  north-eaft 
limits  of  it.  It  is  almod  furrounded  with  feas  ;  as  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus.  The  chief  capes  dr  promontories 
are  thofe  of  Rofalgate  and  Mufledon. 

Climate,  air,  soil,  and  produce.]  As  a  confiderable  part  of  this 
country  lies  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer  paffes  over  Ara¬ 
bia  Ftlix,  the  air  is  excefiively  dry  and  hot,  and  the  country  is  fubjeft 
to  hot  poifonous  winds,  like  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fhores  of  Perfia,  which 
often  prove  fatal,  efpecially  to  drangers.  The  foil,  in  fome  parts,  is  nothing 
more  than  immenfe  fands,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  roll  like 
the  troubled  ocean,  and  fometimes  form  mountains  by  which  whole  cara¬ 
vans  have  been  buried  or  lod.  In  thefe  deferts,  the  caravans,  having  no 
tracks,  are  guided,  as  at  fea,  by  a  compafs,  or  by  the  dars,  for  they 
travel  chiefly  in  the  night.  Here,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  are  no  padures  clothed 
with  flocks,  nor  vallies  Aanding  thick  with  corn  ;  here  are  no  vineyards  or 
olive  yards ;  but  the  whole  is  a  lonefome  defolate  wildernefs,  no  other  ways 
diverfified  than  by  plains  covered  with  fand,  and  mountains  that  are  made  up 
of  naked  rocks  and  precipices.  Neither  is  this  country  ever,  unlefs  fome¬ 
times  at  the  equinoxes,  refrefhed  with  rain  ;  and  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold 
in  the  night  is  almod  equal  to  that  of  the  heat  in  the  day.  But  the  fouthern 
part  of  Arabia,  defervedly  called  the  Happy,  is  bleffed  with  an  excellent  foil, 
and  in  general,  is  very  fertile.  There  the  cultivated  lands,  which  are  chiefly 
about  the  towns  near  the  fea  coafl,  produce  balm  of  Gilead,  manna,  myrrh, 
Caflia,  aloes,  frankincenfe,  fpikenard,  and  other  valuable  gums  ;  cinnamon, 
pepper,  cardamom,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits  ; 
honey  and  wax  in  plenty,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  This 
country  is  famous  for  its  coffee  and  its  dates,  which  lad  are  found  fcarcely  any 
where  in  fuch  perfection  as  here  and  in  Perfia.  There  are  few  trees  fit  for 
timber  in  Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any  kind. 

An  I  mals.]  The  mod  mod  ufeful  animals  in  Arabia  are  camels  and  drome- 
idaries ;  they  are  amazingly  fitted  by  Providence  for  traverfing  the  dry 
•and  parched  deferts  of  this  country  ;  for  they  are  fo  formed,  that  they  can 
throw  up  the  liquor  from  their  domach  into  their  throat,  by  which  means 
they  can  travel  fix  or  eight  days  without  water.  The  camels  ufually  carry 
8oolb.  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  taken  off  during  the  whole 
journey,  for  they  naturally  keel  down  to  red,  and  in  due  time  rile  with  their 
load.  The  dromedary  is  a  fmall  camel  that  will  travel  many  miles  a 
<3ay.  It  is  an  obfervation  among  the  Arabs,  that  wherever  there  are  trees, 
the  water  is  not  far  off;  and  when  they  draw  near  a  pool,  their  camels  will 
fmell  it  at  a  diflance,  and  fet  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come  to  it.  The 
Arabian  horfes  are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  improve 
the  breed  of  thofe  in  England.  They  are  only  fit  for  the  faddle,  and 
are  admiied  for  their  make  as  much  as  for  their  fwiftnefs  and  high  met¬ 
tle.  The  fined  breed  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Sunnaa,  in  which  Mocha  i» 
fituated. 

Inhabitants, 
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Inhabitants,  manners,!  The  Arabians,  like  moft  of  the  nations  of 
customs,  and  dbess.  J  Afia,  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  thin,  and  of  a 
fwarthy  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes.  They  are  fwift  of 
foot,  excellent  horfemen,  and  are  faid  to  be,  in  general,  a  martial  brave  peo¬ 
ple,  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance,  and,  fmce  they  became  acquainted  with 
fire  arms,  good  markfinen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country  live  in 
tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  they 
have  ever  done  fince  they  became  a  nation. 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  fuch  thieves,  that  travellers  and  pilgrims,  who 
are  led  thither  from  all  nations,  through  motives  of  devotion  or  curiofity, 
are  ftruck  with  terror  on  their  approaches  towards  the  deferts.  Thefe  rob¬ 
bers,  headed  by  a  captain,  traverfe  the  country  in  confiderable  troops  on 
horfeback,  and  a  (fault  and  plunder  the  caravans  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  fo 
late  as  the  year  1750,  a  body  of  50,000  Arabians  attacked  a  caravan  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  killed  about  60,000  perfons,  and 
plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable,  though  efcorted  by  a  Turkifli  army.  On 
the  fea  coaft  they  are  mere  pirates,  and  make  prize  of  every  veffel  they  can 
mafler,  of  whatever  nation. 

The  habit  of  the  common  clafs  of  Arabs,  is  a  kind  of  blue  fhirt  tied  about 
them  with  a  white  fa(h  or  girdle  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  a  veil  of  furs  or 
{heep-lkins  over  it  ;  they  alfo  wear  drawers,  and  fometimes  flippers,  but  no 
(lockings  ;  and  have  a  cap  or  turban  on  their  head.  Many  of  them  go  ai¬ 
med  naked  ;  but,  as  in  the  eaflern  countries,  the  women  are  fo  wrapped  up, 
that  nothing  can  be  difeerned  but  their  eyes.  Nothing  can  be  more  incon¬ 
venient  and  expenfive  than  the  headdrefs  worn  by  Arabians  of  fafiiion.  They 
wear  fifteen  caps,  one  over  another,  of  which  fome  indeed  are  of  linen,  but 
the  red  of  thick  cloth  or  cotton.  That  which  covers  all  the  red  is  ufually 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  has  always  fome  fentence  of  the  Koran 
embroidered  upon  it.  Like  other  Mahometans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  manner 
offlefli,  except  that  of  hogs,  and  prefer  that  of  camels,  as  we  prefer  venifon, 
to  other  meat.  They  take  care  to  drain  the  blood  from  the  flefh,  as  the  Jews 
do,  and  like  them  refufe  fuch  fifli  as  have  no  feales.  As  the  Arabians  fquat 
thernfelves  on  the  ground  when  they  lit,  fo  their  manner  of  eating  at  meals  is 
conformable  to  their  way  of  fitting.  They  fpread  a  large  cloth  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  put  upon  this  cloth  a  fmall  table  only  one  foot  high,  and  upon 
the  table  a  large  round  plate  of  tinned  copper.  Upon  this  are  fet  different 
copper  diflies  neatly  tinned  within  and  without.  Indead  of  table  napkins, 
Arabians  of  rank  ufe  a  long  linen  cloth,  which  thofe  at  table  put  under  their 
knees.  Where  this  linen  cloth  is  wanting,  every  one  ufrs  a  (mall  handkerchief 
of  his  own.  They  ufe  no  knives  nor  forks,  but  ufe  their  fingers  with 
great  dexterity,  and  eat  all  diflies  with  the  hand.  Coffee  and  tea,  water, 
and  (herbet  made  of  oranges,  water  and  fugar,  is  their  ufual  drink  :  they 
have  no  (trong  liquors. 

Religion.]  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  following 
hiftory  of  Mahomet  their  countryman.  Many  of  the  wild  Arabs  are  Hill 
Pagans,  but  the  people  in  general  profefs  Mahometanifm. 

Learning  and  language.]  Though  the  Arabians  in  former  agea 
were  famous  for  their  learning  and  (kill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  i»- 
fcarcely  a  country  at  prefent  where  the  people  are  fo  univerfally  ignorant. 
The  vulgar  language  ufed  in  the  three  Arabias  is,  the  Arabelk,  or  corrupt 
Arabian,  which  is  likewife  fpoken,  with  fome  variation  of  dialed!,  ever 
great  part  of  the  Eaft,  from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
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pure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  dialed!  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  Eait  accounted  the  richeft,  mod  energetic,  and  co¬ 
pious  language  in  the  world,  is  taught  in  their  fchools,  as  Greek  and  Latin  is 
among  Europeans,  and  ufed  by  Mahometans  in  their  worfhip  :  for  as  the 
Koran  was  written  in  this  language,  they  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  read  in  any 
other  :  they  look  upon  it  to  have  been  the  language  of  Paradife,  and  think  no 
man  can  be  mailer  of  it  without  a  miracle,  as  confiding  of  feveral  millions  of 
words.  T.  he  books  which  treat  of  it,  fay,  they  have  no  fewer  than  a  thoufand 
terms  to  exprefs  the  word  camel,  and  five  hundred  for  that  of  a  lion.  The 
Paternoller  in  the  Arabic  is  as  follows  : 

Ahuria  elladhi  fi  Jfamtvat  t  jetkaddas  efmac  ;  fatal  malacutac :  iaourl  ma» 
ehiatic,  cartel ;  Ji Jfcatta  ;  kedhalec  ala  lardh  aat'mg  chopzena  kefatna  iannt  beiaum  ; 
<toag  for  lena  donubena  tuachatalna,  cama  nog  for  nachna  lemen  aca  doina  ;  avala 
tedalchalna  fthajarib  ;  taken  rrtej  jina  me  nnvfcher'tr.  Amen. 

Chief  cities,  curiosities,!  What  is  called  the  Defert  of  Sinai, 
and  arts.  J  is  a  beautiful  plain  near  nine  miles 

long,  and  above  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies  open  to  the  north  eaft,  but  to  the 
fouthward  is  clofed  by  fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  mount  Sinai  ;  and 
other  parts  of  that  mountain  make  fuch  encroachments  upon  the  plain  as  to 
divide  it  in  two, each  To  capacious  as  to  be  fufiicient  to  receive  the  whole  camp 
of  the  Ifraelites. 

From  Mount  Sinai  may  be  feen  Mount  Horeb,  where  Mofes  kept  the 
flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father  in-law,  when  be  faw  the  burning  bulh.  On 
thofe  mountains  are  many  chapels  and  cells,  poflfefled  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  monks,  who  like  the  religious  at  Jerufalem  pretend  to  fhew  the 
very  fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranfadlion  recorded  in  Scripture  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  chief  cities  in  Arabia  are  Mocha,  Aden,  Mufcat,  Suez,  and  Juddah, 
vrh  tre  mo  ft  •  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on. 

Mocha  is  Wen  built,  the  houfes  very  lofty,  and  are  with  the  walls  and 
forts  covered  with  a  chinam  or  ftucco,that  gives  a  dazzling  whitenefs  to  them. 
The  harbour  13  femicircular,  the  ciicuil  of  the  wall  is  two  miles,  and  there 
are  ftveral  handfome  moiques  in  the  city.  Suez, the  Arfinoe  of  the  ancients 
is  furrounded  by  the  Defert,  and  but  a  fiiabby  ill-built  place.  The  fhips  are 
forced  to  anchor  a  league  from  the  town,  to  which  the  leading  channel  has 
only  about  nine  feet  water.  Juddah  is  the  place  of  the  greateft  trade  in  th,e 
Red  Sea,  for  there  the  commerce  between  Arabia  and  Europe  meets,  and  is 
interchanged,  the  former  fending  her  gums,  drugs,  Coffee,  See.  and  from 
Europe  come  cloths,  iron,  furs,  and  other  articles,  by  the  way  of  Cairo. 
The  revenues  of  thefe,  with  the  profits  of  the  port,  are  {hared  by  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  the  Xeriff  of  Mecca,  to  whom  this  placejorntly  belongs. 

Mecca,  the  capital  of  all  Arabia,  and  Medina,  deferves  particular  notice. 
Mecca  is  a  place  of  no  ftrength  having  neither  walls  nor  gates,  and  the  buil¬ 
dings  are  very  mean.  At  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  Mahomet,  is  a  mofque 
fogl  uncus,  that  it  is  generally  counted  the  molt  magnificent  of  any  temple  in 
the  Turkifh  dominions  :  is  lofty  roof  being  raifed  in  fafhion  of  a  dome,  and 
covered  with  gold,  with  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end,  of  extraordinary 
height  and  architcdlure,  make  a  delightful  appearance,  and  are  confpieuous 
at  a  great  dittance.  The  mofque  hath  a  hundred  gates,  with  a  window 
over  each  j  and  the  whole  building  within,  is  decorated  with  the  finell  gil¬ 
dings 
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dings  and  tapeftry.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  yearly  vifit  this  place  is 
almoft  incredible,  every  Muffulman  being  obliged  by  his  religion  to  come 
hither  once  in  his  lifetime,  or  fend  a  deputy.  Tin’s  annual  refort  of  pil¬ 
grims  is  indeed  the  only  thing  which  fnpports  it,  for  the  fnops  are  fcarcely 
open  all  the  year  befides.  At  Medina,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Red  Sea, 
the  city  to  which  Mahomet  fled  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Mecca,  and  the 
place  where  he  was  buried,  is  a  (lately  mofque,  fupported  by  400  pillars,  and 
furnifhed  with  300  filver  lamps,  which  are  continually  burning.  It  is  called 
the  “  Mojl  holy,”  by  the  Turks,  becaufe  in  it  is  placed  the  coffin  of  their 
prophet  Mahomet,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy  of  filver  tiffue, 
which  the  bafliaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Signior,  renews  every 
year.  The  camel  which  carries  it  derives  a  fort  of  fan&ity  from  it,  and  is 
never  to  be  ufed  in  any  drudgery  afterwards.  Over  the  foot  of  the  coffin  is  a 
rich  golden  crefcent,  fo  curioufly  wrought,  and  adorned  with  precious  (tones, 
that  it  is  efteemed  a  mafterpiece  of  great  value.  Thither  the  pilgrims  refort, 
as  to  Mecca,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers. 

Government. j  The  inland  country  of  Arabia  is  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  many  petty  princes,  who  are  ftyled  xeriffs  and  imans,  both  of 
them  including  the  offices  of  king  and  prielt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ca¬ 
lifs  of  the  Saracens,  the  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  monarchs  appear 
to  be  abfolute,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals ;  the  fucceffion  is  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  they  have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  found  in  the  Koran,  and 
the  coments  upon  it.  The  northern  Arabs  owe  fubjeftion  to  the  Turks, 
and  are  governed  by  bafliaws  refiding  among  them  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
they  receive  large  gratuities  from  the  Grand  Signior  for  protecting  the 
pilgrims  that  pafs  through  their  country  from  the  robberies  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Arabians  have  no  Handing  regular  militia,  but  the  kings 
command  both  the  perfons  and  the  purfes  of  their  lubjeCts,  as  the  nectffity  of 
affairs  requires. 

H  1  story.  J  The  hiftovy  of  this  country  in  fome  meafure  differs  from  that 
of  all  others  ;  for  as  the  flavery  and  (objection  of  other  nations  make  a  great 
part  of  their  hiflory,  that  of  the  Arabs  is  entirely  compofed  of  their  conquefts 
or  independence.  The  Arabs  are  defcended  from  llhmael,  of  whofe  polter- 
ity  it  was  foretold,  that  they  fhould  be  invincible  “  have  their  hands  againlt 
.every  man,  and  every  man’s  hands  againlt  theirs.”  They  are  at  prefent,  and 
.have  remained  from  the  remoteft  ages,  during  the  various  conquefts  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Tartars,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  divinity  of  this  pre¬ 
diction.  Towards  the  north,  and  the  fea-coafts  of  Arabia,  the  inhabitants 
;are,  indeed,  kept  in  awe  by  the  Turks;  but  the  wandering  tribes  in  the 
jf'juthern  and  inland  parts  acknowledge  themfelves  fubjeCtto  no  toreign  power, 
and  do  not  fail  to  harafs  and  annoy  all  ftrangers  who  come  into  their  country. 
jThe  conquefts  of  the  Arabs  make  as  wonderful  a  part  of  their  hiftory,  as  the 
independence  and  freedom  which  they  have  ever  continued  to  enjoy.  Thefe,  as 
well  as  their  religion,  began  with  one  man,  whofe  chataCter  forms  a  very 
lingular  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  This  was  the  famous  Ma- 
-Kqmet,  a  native  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  that  divilion  of  Arabia,  which,  for  the 
luxuriancy  of  its  foil,  and  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  has  ever  been  ef- 
'[ teemed  the  lovelieft  and  fweeteft  region  of  the  world,  and  is  diftinguilhed  by 
j  the  epithet  of  Happy. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  fix th  century,  anno  569,  in  the  reign  of  Juf- 
tinian  II.  emperor  of  Conftantinoplc.  Though  defcended  of  mean  paren¬ 
tage,  illiterate  and  poor,  Mahomet  was  endued  with  a  fubtile  genius,  like 
thofe  of  the  fame  country,  and  poffeffed  a  degree  of  enterprise  and  ambitioq 
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peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  much  beyond  his  condition.  He  had  been  empIcTp 
ed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  an  uncle,  Abuteleb,  -as  a  factor,  and  had 
occafion,  in  this  capacity,  to  travel  into  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Egypt.  He 
was  afterwards  taken  into  the  fervice  of  a  rich  merchant,  upon  whofe  death 
he  married  his  widow,  Cadiga,  and  by  her  means  came  to  be  pofleffed  of  great 
wealth,  and  of  a  numerous  family.  During  his  peregrinations  into  Egypt 
and  the  Eaft,  he  had  obferved  the  vaft  variety  of  fefts  in  religion,  whofe  ha¬ 
tred  againft  each  other  was  ftrong  and  inveterate,  while  at  the  fame  time  there 
were  many  particulars  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were  agreed.  He 
carefully  laid  hold  of  thefe  particulars,  by  means  of  which,  and  by  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  love  of  power,  riches,  and  pleafure,  paffions  univerfal  among 
them,  he  expe&ed  to  raife  a  new  fyftem  of  religion,  more  general  than  any 
which  hitherto  had  been  eftablifhed.  In  this  defign  he  was  aflifted  by  Ser¬ 
gius,  a  monk,  whofe  libertine  difpofition  had  made  him  forfake  his  cloifter 
arid  profeffion,  and  engage  in  the  fervice  of  Cadiga,  with  whom  he  remained 
as  a  domeftic  when  Mahomet  was  taken  to  her  bed.  This  monk  was  perfcdl- 
ly  qualified,  by  his  great  learning,  for  fupplying  the  defedis  which  his  mafler, 
for  want  of  a  liberal  education,  laboured  under,  and  which,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  muft  have  obftrudfted  the  execution  of  his  defign.  It  was  necefiary,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  religion  they  propofedto  eftablifh  fhould  have  a  divine  fan&ion; 
and  for  this  purpofe  Mahomet  turned  a  calamity,  with  which  he  was  afflidfed, 
to  his  advantage.  He  was  often  fubjedt  to  fits  of  the  epilepfy,  a  difeafe 
which  thofe  whom  it  afflidfs  are  defirous  to  conceal ;  Mahomet  gave  out 
therefore  that  thefe  fits  were  trances,  into  which  he  was  miraculoufly  thrown 
by  God  Almighty,  during  which  he  was  inftru&ed  in  his  will,  which  he  was 
commanded  to  publifh  to  the  world.  By  this  ftrange  ftory,  and  by  leading 
a  retired,  abLlemious,  and  auftere  life,  he  eafily  acquired  a  charadter  for 
fuperior  fandtity  among  his  acquaintance  and  neighbours.  When  he  thought 
himfelf  fufficiently  fortified  by  the  numbers  and  the  enthufiafm  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  he  boldly  declared  himfelf  a  prophet,  fent  by  God  into  the  world,  not 
only  to  teach  his  will,  but  to  compel  mankind  to  obey  it. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem. 
fo  narrow  as  only  to  comprehend  the  natives  of  his  own  country.  Hit 
mind,  though  rude  and  enthufiaftic,  was  enlarged  by  travelling  into  diftantT 
lands,  whofe  manners  and  religion  he  had  made  a  peculiar  ftudy.  He  pro- 
pofed  that  the  fyftem  he  eftablifhed  fhould  extend  over  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  to  whofe  doftrines  and  prejudices  he  had  taken  care  to  adapt  it. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  countries  were  at  this  time  much  ad¬ 
dled  to  the  opinions  of  Arius,  who  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  co-equal 
with  God  theJather,  as  is  declared  in  the  Athanafian  creed.  Egypt  and 
Arabia  were  filled  with  Jews,  who  had  fled  into  thefe  corners  of  the  world 
from  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  threatened  the  total 
extindxion  of  that  people.  The  other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  were  Pa¬ 
gans.  Thefe,  however,  had  little  attachment  to  their  decayed  and  derided 
idolatry ;  and  like  men  whofe  religious  principles  are  weak,  had  given  them- 
felves  over  to  pleafure  and  fenfualitv,  or  to  the  acquifition  of  riches,  to  be  the 
better  able  to  indulge  in  the  gratifications  of  fenfe,  which  together  with 
the  doftrine  of  predeftination,  compofed  the  foie  principles  of  their  religion 
2nd  philofophy.  Mahomet’s  fyftem  was  exaftly  fuited  to  theie  three  kinds 
of  men.  To  gratify  the  two  former,  he  declared  that  there  was  one  God, 
who  created  the  world  and  governed  all  things  in  it ;  that  he  had  fent  va¬ 
rious  prophets  into  the  world  to  teach  his  will  to  mankind,  among  whom 
Mofes  and  Jefus  Chrift  were  the  moft  eminent  >  but  the  endeavours  of  thefe 
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liad  proved  ineffe&ual,  and  God  had  now  therefore  fent  his  lad  and  greateft 
prophet,  with  a  commiflion  more  ample  than  what  Mofes  or  Chrift  had  b£en 
entrufted  with.  He  had  commanded  him  not  only  to  publilh  his  laws,  but 
to  fubdue  thole  who  were  unwilling  to  believe  or  obey  them ;  and  for  this 
end  to  eftablilh  a  kingdom  upon  earth  which  Ihould  propagate  the  divine  law 
throughout  the  world  ;  that  God  hitd  defigned  utter  ruin  and  dcftru&ion  to 
thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  but  to  his  faithful  followers,  he 
had  given  the  fpoils  and  polfeffions  of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  life, 
and  bid  provided  for  them  hereafter  a  paradife  of  all  fenfual  enjoyments, 
efpecially  thofe  of  love ;  that  the  pleafures  of  fuch  as  died  in  propagating 
the  faith,  would  be  peculiarly  intenfe,  and  vaftly  tranfcend  thofe  of  the  reft. 
Thefe,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  drinking  ftrong  liquors  (a  reftraint 
tiot  very  fevere  in  warm  climates)  and  the  doctrine  of  predeftination,  were 
the  capital  articles  of  Mahomet’s  creed.  They  were  no  fooner  publifhed 
than  a  vaft  many  of  his  countrymen  embraced  them  with  implicit  faith. 
They  were  written  by  the  prieft  we  formerly  mentioned,  and  compofe  a 
book  called  the  Koran,  or  Alkoran,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  we  fay  the 
Bible,  which  means  the  book.  The  perfon  of  Mahomet,  however,  was  fa- 
tniliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  ;  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
fufficiently  convinced  of  the  deceit.  The  more  enlightened  and  leading 
men  entered  into  a  defign  to  cut  him  off ;  but  Mahomet  getting  notice  of 
their  intention,  fled  from  his  native  city  to  Medina  Talmachi,  or  the  City  of 
the  Prophet.  The  fame  of  his  miracles  and  do&rine  was,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  greateft  at  a  diftance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  received  him  with 
open  arms.  From  this  flight,  which  happened  in  the  6*2  year  of  Chrift,  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  Mahomet’s  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  miniftry,  his  follow¬ 
ers,  the  Mahometans,  compute  their  time,  and  the  sera  is  called,  in  Arabic, 
Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 

Mahomet,  by  the  afflftance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  and  of  others 
whom  his  infmuation  and  addrefs  daily  attached  to  him,  brought  over  all  his 
countrymen  to  a  belief,  or  at  leaft  to  an  acquiefcence  in  his  doftrines.  The 
=  fpeedy  propagation  of  his  fyftem  among  the  Arabians  was  a  new  argument 
i  in  its  behalf  among  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  who  Were  previ- 
;  oufly  difpofed  to  it.  Arians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles,  all  forfook  their  ancient 
•  faith,  and  became  Mahometans.  In  a  word,  the  contagion  fpread  over 
j  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Perfia  ;  and  Mahomet,  from  a  deceitful  hypocrite, 
became  the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  his  time.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at 

-  Medina  in  the  year  727,  and  after  fubduing  part  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  he  died 
J  in  632  leaving  two  branches’ of  his  race,  both  efteemed  divine  among  their 
1  fubjects.  Thefe  were  the  caliphs  of  Perfia  and  of  Egypt,  under  the  laft  of 
1  which  Arabia  was  included.  The  former  of  thefe  turned  their  arms  to  the 
l  Eaft,  and  made  conquefts  of  many  countries.  The  caliphs  of  Egypt  and 

-  Arabia  direfted  their  ravages  towards  Europe,  and  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
c  cens  or  Moors  (which  they  obtained  becaufe  they  entered  Europe  from  Mau- 
.1  ritania,  in  Africa,  the  country  of  the  Moors)  reduced  moft  of  Spain,  France, 
/  Italy,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

i  In  this  manner  did  the  fucceffors  of  that  impoftor  fpread  their  religion  and 
i  conquefts  over  the  greateft  part  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  Europe  ;  and  they  ftill 
■  give  law  to  a  very  conftderable  part  of  mankind. 


The 
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THE  JAPAN  ISLANDS,  Japan  or  Niphon,  Bongo,  Tonfa,  and 
Dezima,  form  together  what  has  been  called  the  empire  of  JAPAN, 
and  arc  governed  by  a  moft  defpotic  prince,  who  is  fometimes  called  en  ;eror, 
and  fometimes  king.  They  are  fitnaied  about  150  miles  eaft  of  China,  and 
extend  from  the  30th  to  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  130th 
to  the  T47th  of  eaft  longitude.  The  chief  town  is  Jeddo,  in  the  141  ft  degree 
of  eaft  longitude,  and  the  36th  of  north  latitude. 

The  foil  and  productions  of  the  country  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  China;  and  the  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  lacker  ware,  known 
by  the  name  of  Japan.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  cireumftances  of 
the  Dutch  expelling  the  Portuguefe  from  this  gainful  trade.  The  iflands 
themlelves  are  very  innacctfiible,  through  their  high  rocks  and  tempeftu- 
ous  feas ;  they  are  fubjedt  to  earthquakes,  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
fo  accuftomed  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed  at  any,  unlefs  they  be  very 
terrible  indeed,  and  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves  the 
cafe.  Their  feas,  lakes,  ^nd  rivers  abound  with  fifh  ;  and  their  mountains, 
woods,  and  forells  are  well  flocked  with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffa¬ 
loes,  fheep,  hogs,  and  other  ufeful  animals.  Some  of  their  mountains  are  alfo 
enriched  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  exquifitely  fine  :  of  thefe 
mountains  fome  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this 
country  ;  one,  in  particular  in  the  great  ifland  of  Niphon,  is  of  fuch  a  pro¬ 
digious  height  as  to  be  eafily  feen  4c  leagues  off  at  fea,  though  its  diftance 
from  the  fhore  is  i8.  Some  authors  think  it  exceeds  the  peak  of  Teneriffe, 
but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  clufter  or  group  of  mountains,  among  which  are 
no  les  than  eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fury,  and  often 
laying  wafte  the  country  round  them.  The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that 
have  their  fources  among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delightful 
cafcades  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  catarafts.  Among  the  great  variety  of 
trees  in  the  forcfts  here,  the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India  for 
ftraightnefs,  height,  and  beauty.  The  Japanefe  are  the  groffeft  of  all  idola¬ 
ters,  and  fo  irreconcileable  to  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  commonly  faid  the 
Dutch,  who  are  the  only  European  people  with  whom  they  now  trade, 
pretend  themfelves  to  be  no  Chriftians,  and  humour  the  Japanefe  in  the  moft 
abfurd  fuperftitions.  Notwithftanding  all  this  compliance,  the  natives  are 
very  fhy  and  rigorous  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Dutch,  and  Nagafacci, 
in  the  ifland  of  Dezima,  is  the  only  place  where  they  are  fuffered  to  trade. 
The  complexions  of  the  Japanefe  are  in  general  yeliowifh,  although  fome 
few,  chiefly  women,  are  almoft  white.  Their  narrow  eyes,  and  high  eye¬ 
brows,  are  like  thofe  of  the  Chinele  and  Tartars;  and  their  nofes  are  fhort 
and  thick.  Their  hair  is  univerfally  black  ;  and  fuch  a  famenefs  of  falhion 
re’gns  throughout  this  whole  empire,  that  the  head  drefs  is  the  fame  from 
•the  emperor  to  the  peafant.  The  fafhion  of  their  cloaths  has  alfo  remained 
the  fame  from  very  high  antiquity.  They  confift  of  one  or  more  loofe  gowns, 
tied  about,  the  middle  with  a  fafh.  People  of  rank  have  them  made  of  filk, 
but  the  lower  clafs  of  cotton  fluffs.  V/omen  generally  wear  a  greater  num-  1 
ber  of  them  than  men,  and  much  longer,  and  have  them  more  ornamented, 
often  with  gold  or  filver  flowers  woven  into  the  fluff.  Their  houfes  are  built 
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with  upright  polls,  crofied  and  wattled  with  bamboo,  plaiftered  both  without 
arid  within,  and  white  wafhed.  They  generally  have  two  ftories  ;  but  the 
uppermoft  is  low,  and  feldom  inhabited.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  pan¬ 
tile*,  large  and  heavy,  but  neatly  made.  The  floors  are  elevated  two  leet, 
from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  planks,  on  which  mats.are  laid.  They 
have  no  furniture  in  their  rooms  ;  neither  tables,  chairs,  ftools,  benches,  cup¬ 
boards,  or  even  beds.  Their  cuitom  is  to  fit  down  on  their  heels  upon  the 
mats, which  are  always  foft  and  clean.  Their  victuals  are  ferved  up  to  them 
on  a  low  board,  raifed  but  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  one  dilh  only  at  a 
time.  Mirrors  they  have,  but  never  fix  them  up  in  their  houfes  as  ornamen¬ 
tal  furniture;'  they  are  made  of  a  compound  metal,  and  ufed  only  at  their 
toilets.  Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  their  winter  which  obliges  them  to 
warm  their  houfes  from  November  to  March,  they  have  neither  fire  places  nor 
ftoves ;  inflead  of  thefe  they  ufe  large  copper  pots  ftanding  upon  legs.  Thefe 
are  lined  on  the  infide  with  loam,  on  which  a  flies  are  laid  to  fome  depth,  and 
charcoal  lighted  upon  them,  which  fee  ms  to  be  prepared  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  fumes  of  it  are  not  at  all  dangerous.  The  firft  compliment  offered 
to  a  ftranger,  in  their  houfes,  is  a  difh  of  tea,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Fans  are 
ufed  by  both  feses  equally ;  and  are,  within  or  without  doors,  their  infepara- 
ble  companions.  The  whole  nation  are  naturally  cleanly  ;  every  houfe, 
whether  public  or  private,  has  a  bath,  of  which  conftant  and  daily  ufe  is  made 
,  by  the  whole  family.  Obedience  to  parents,  and  refpeft  to  fuperiors,  are  the 
,  characleriftics  of  this  nation.  Their  falutations  and  conventions  between 
i  equals  abound  alfo  with  civility  aqd  pohtenefs  ;  to  this  children  are  early  acr 
:  cuftomed  by  the  example  of  their  parents.  Their  penal  laws  are  very  fevere  ; 
i  but  punifhments  are  feldom  inflifted.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  where 
■  fewer  crimes  againft  fociety  are  committed.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
:  flourifh  here,  though,  as  thefe  people  have  few  wants,  they  are  not  carried  to 
,  the  extent  which  we  fee  in  Europe.  Agriculture  is  fo  well  underltood,that  the 
:  whole  country,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  cultivated.  They  never  ufe 
l  to  trade  with  any  foreigners  except  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe  ;  the  Dutch  ex- 
:  ported  thither  annually,  before  they  declared  war  againlt  Britain,  goods  to  a 
!  great  amount,  but  their  trade  to  the  Eaft,  Indies  has  been  fince  ruined  by 
)  the  conquefts  of  the  Englifh  in  thofe  diflant  countries.  The  merchandise 
1  they  exported  from  thefe  iflands,  both  for  Bengal  and  Europe,  confided  in 
•  9000  chefts  of  copper,  each  weighing  120  pounds,  and  from  25  to  30,000 
:  weight  of  camphor. 

«  The  LAD  RONE  ISLANDS,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  fa  id  to  be 
j  Guam,  eaft  longitude  140,  north  latitude  14  :  they  are  about  twelve  in  num- 
5  ber.  The  people  took  their  name  from  their  pilfering  qualities.  We  know 
t  nothing  of  them  worth  a  particular  mention,  excepting  that  lord  Anfon  land- 
.  ed  upon  one  of  them  (Tinian),  where  he  found  great  refrefliment  for  himfeif 
;  and  his  crew. 

FORMOSA  is  likewife  an  oriental  ifland.  It  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of 
J  China,  near  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a, 
f  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the  middle,  beginning  at  the  fouth 
i  coaft,  and  ending  at  the  north.  This  is  a  very  fine  ifland,  and  abounds  with 
F  afi  the  necefiaries  of  life.  That  part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  to  the  weft  of 
I*  the  mountains,  belongs  to  the  Chinefe,  who  coqfider  the  inhabitants  of  the 
5<  cattern  parts  as  favages,  though  they  are  faid  to  be  very  inoffmfive  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  parts  are  the  fame  with  the  Chinefe,  al¬ 
ready  deferibed.  The  Chinefe  have  likewife  made  themfelvcs  matters  of  fe¬ 
deral  other  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  of  which  we  fcarcely  know  the  names  j  that 
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of  Ainan  is  between  fixty  and  feventy  leagues  long,  and  between  fifty  and 
fixty  in  breadth,  and  but  twelve  miles  from  the  province  of  Canton.  The 
original  inhabitants  are  a  fhy,  cowardly  people,  and  live  in  the  molt  unwhole- 
fome  part  of  the  illand,  the  coalt  and  cultivated  parts,  which  are  very  valuable, 
being  poffeffed  by  the  Chinefe. 

To  our  defcription  of  Formofa  we  lhail  add  an  account  of  the  dreadful 
difafter  that  lately  berel  this  unhappy  illand.  On  the  22  May  1782,  a  moll 
furious  wind  accompanied  with  heavy  rain  and  a  fvvell  of  thefea  greater  than 
ever  remembered  kept  the  inhabitants  under  continual  apprehenfion  of  being 
fwallovved  up  by  the  waves,  or  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  build¬ 
ings,  where  the  tribunals  were  held,  the  public  granaries,  the  barracks,  and 
other  works  were  totally  deltroyed,  and  prefented  nothing  to  the  eye  but 
one  continued  profpecl  of  ruin  and  defolation.  Of  27  Ihips  of  war,  which 
were  in  the  harbour,  12  difappeared ;  two  were  dalhed  to  pieces,  and  10 
were  lhattered  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  were  rendered  totally  unlit  for 
fervice.  As  the  whole  illand  was  covered  with  water  the  provifions  were 
either  fwept  away  or  fpoiled  ;  the  crops  were  totally  deftroyed. 

The  PHILIPPINES,  of  which  there  are  1100  in  number,  lying  in  the 
Chinefe  Sea  (part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,)  300  miles  fouth  eafl:  of  China,  of 
which  Manilla,  or  Luconia,  the  chief,  is  400  miles  long  and  200  broad.  The 
inhabitants  confill  of  Chinefe,  Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 
Pintadoes,  or  painted  people,  and  Meftes,  a  mixture  of  allthefe.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  illands  belongs  to  the  king  of  Spain,  they  having  been  difeovered 
by  Magellan,  and  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  from  whom  they  take  their  name.  Their  fituation  is  fuch,  between 
the  eallern  and  weftern  continents, that  the  inhabitants  trade  with  Mexico  and 
Peru,  as  well  as  with  all  the  illands  and  places  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Two 
Ihips  from  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  carry  on  this  commerce  for  the  Spaniard*, 
who  make  400  per  cent,  profit.  The  country  is  frur.ful  in  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Venifon  of  all  kinds,  buffaloes,  hogs,  Iheep, 
goats,  and  a  particular  large  fpecies  of  monkeys,  are  found  here  in  great  plen¬ 
ty.  The  nelt  of  the  bird  faligan  affords  that  dilfolving  jelly,  which  is  fo 
voluptuous  a  rarity  at  European  tables.  Many  European  fruits  and  flowers 
thrive  furpnfingly  in  thefe  illands.  If  a  fpring  of  an  orange  or  lemon  tree 
is  planted  here,  it  becomes  within  the  year  a  fruit  bearing  tree  ;  fo  that  the 
verdure  and  luxuriancy  of  the  foil  are  almoft  incredible.  The  tree  amet  fup- 
plies  the  natives  with  water  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  cane,  which  if  cut, 
yields  fair  water  enough  for  a  draught,  of  which  there  is  plenty  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  water  is  moll  wanted.  In  thofe  illands  are  monkeys  and  ba¬ 
boons  of  a  monftrous  bignefs,  that  will  defend  themfelves  if  attacked  by  men. 
"When  they  can  find  no  fruit  in  the  mountains  they  go  down  to  the  fea  to 
catch  crabs  and  oyfters ;  and  that  the  oyllers  may  not  clofe  and  catch  their 
paws,  they  firfi.  put  a  Hone  betwixt  their  Ihell  to  prevent  their  Ihutting  clofe. 
They  take  crabs  by  putting  their  tail  in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when 
the  crab  lays  hold  of  it  they  draw  him  out. 

The  city  of  Manilla  contains  about  3000  inhabitants  ;  its  port  is  Cavite 
lying  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  and  defended  by  the  callle  of  St.  Philip. 
Jn  the  year  1762,  Manilla  was  reduced  by  the  Englifh  under  general 
Draper  and  admiral  Cornifh,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  and  humanely  fuf- 
fered  the  archbilhop,  who  was  the  Spanilh  viceroy,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
ranfom  the  place  for  about  a  million  Iterling.  The  bargain,  however,  was 
'ungeneroufly  difowned  by  him  and  the  court  of  Spain  fo  that  great  part  of 
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the  ranfom  is  Hill  unpaid.  The  Spanifh  government  is  fettled  there,  but  the 
Indian  inhabitants  pay  a  capitation  tax.  The  other  iflands,  particular¬ 
ly  Mindanao,  the  larged  next  to  Manilla,  are  governed  by  petty  princes 
of  their  own,  whom  they  call  fultans.  The  fultan  of  Mindanao  is  a  Ma¬ 
hometan. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  thefe  iflands  are  enriched  with  all  the  profufion 
of  nature,  yet  they  are  fubjeft  to  mod  dreadful  earthquakes,  thunder,  rains, 
and  lightning  ;  and  the  foil  is  peftered  with  many  noxious  and  venomous 
creatures,  and  even  herbs  and  flowers,  whofe  poifons  kill  alrnoft  inftantaneoufly; 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  volcanoes. 

The  MOLUCCAS,  commonly  called  the  Spice  or  Clove  Islands. 
Thefe  are  not  out  of  fight  of  each  other,  and  lie  all'wit'nin  the  compafs  of 
twenty-five  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  Philippines,  in  125  degrees  of  eail 
longitude,  and  between  one  degree  fouth  and  two  north  latitude.  They  are 
in  number  five  viz.  Bachian,  Machian,  Motyr,  Ternate,  and  Tydore.  Thefe 
iflands  produce  neither  corn  nor  rice,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  live  upon  a  bread 
made  of  fagoe.  Their  chief  produce  confifis  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs, 
in  vaft  quantities  ;  which  the  Dutch  formerly  monopolized  with  fo  much 
jealoufy,  that  they  dedroyed  the  plants,  led  the  natives  fhould  fell  their  fu- 
pernumerary  fpices  to  other  nations.  Thefe  iflands  after  being  fubjeft  to  va¬ 
rious  powers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  who  appointed  three  kings  to 
govern  them  fubordinate  to  their  authority.  They  were  after  the  revolution 
effedfed  by  the  French  in  Holland,  reduced  to  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain  with  almod  all  the  other  poffeffions  of  the  Dutch  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world  and  given  up  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Ternate  is  the  larged  of 
thefe  iflands,  though  no  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The  Dutch 
had  here  a  fort  called  Vidforia  ;  and  another  called  Fort  Orange,  in  Machian. 

The  BANDA,  or  Nutmeg  Islands,  are  fituated  between  127  and  128 
degrees  ead  longitude,  and  between  four  or  five  fouth  latitude,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  iflands  of  Lantor,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Lantor  Pclerong,  Ro- 
linging,  Pooloway,  and  Gonapi.  The  chief  forts  on  thefe  iflands,  are  thofe 
of  Revenge  and  Naffau.  The  nutmeg,  covered  with  mace,  grows  on  thefe 
iflands  only,  and  they  were  formerly  entirely  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch.  In  feveral 
iflands,  that  lie  near  Banda  and  Amboy  na,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  would  grow, 
becaufe,  as  naturalids  tell  us,  birds,  efpecially  doves  and  pigeons,  fwallow 
the  nutmeg  and  clove  whole,  and  void  them  in  the  fame  date  ;  which  is  ene 
of  the  reafons  why  the  Dutch  declare  war  again d  both  birds  in  cheir 
plantations.  The  great  nutmeg  harved  is  in  June  and  Auguft. 

AMBQYNA.  This  ifland  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  one,  and  the  mod 
confiderable,  of  the  Moluccas,  which,  in  fadt,  it  commands.  It  is  fituated  in- 
the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  between  the  third  and  fourth  degree  of 
fouth  latitude,  and  120  leagues  to  the  eadward  of  Batavia.  Amboyna  is 
about  feventy  miles  id  circumference,  and  defended  by  a  Dutch  garrifon  of  7 
or  800  men,  befides  frnall  forts  which  protect,  their  clove  plantations.  It  is 
well  known,  that  when  the  Portuguefe  were  driven  eft  this  ifland,  the  trade 
of  it  was  Carried  on  by.  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  ;  and  the  barbarities  of  the 
latter  in  fird  torturing  and  then  murdering  the  Engliih,  and  thereby  engrofs- 
ing  the  whole  trade,  and  that  of  Banda  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  but  will  be 
tranfmitted  as  a  memorial  of  Dutch  infamy  at  that  period  to  all  poderity^ 
This  tragical  event  happened  in  1622. 

The  ifland  of  CELEBES,  or  Macassar,  is  fituated  under  the  equator, 
between  the  ifland  of  Borneo  and  the  Spice  Iflands,  at  the  diftance  of  160 
leagues  from  Batavia,  and  is  500  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  This  ifland* 
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notwith (landing  its  heat,  Is  rendered  habitable  by  breezes  from  the  north,  and 
periodical  rains.  Its  chief  produft  is  pepper  and  opium  ;  and  the  natives  are 
expert  in  the  dudy  of  poifons,  with  a  variety  of  which  nature  has  furnifhed 
them.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  almoft  all  the  Oriental  iflands,  the  inhabitants 
live  in  houfes  built  on  large  polls,  which  are  accefiible  only  by  ladders,  which 
they  pull  up  in  the  night  time,  for  their  fecurity  again ll  venomous  animals. 
They  are  faid  to  be  hofpitable  and  faithful,  if  not  provoked.  They  carry  on 
a  large  trade  with  the  Chinefe.  Their  port  of  Jampoden  is  the  mod  capa¬ 
cious  of  any  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

GILORO  and  CERAM,  two  other  fpice  iflands  lying  under  the  equator, 
were  fortified  by  the  Dutch  but  have  been  fince  reduced  by  the  Englifh. 

The  SUNDA  ISLANDS.  Thefe  are  fituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  be¬ 
tween  93  and  120  degrees  of  ead  longitude,  and  between  eight  degrees 
north,  and  eight  degrees  fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  iflands  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bally,  Lamboe,  Banca,  &c.  The  three  firil,  from 
their  great  extent  and  importance,  require  to  be  feparately  defcribed. 

BORNEO  is  faid  to  be  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad,  and  except  New 
Holland  is  the  larged  ifland  in  the  world.  The  inland  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  mar(hy  and  unhealthy  ;  and  the  inhabitants  live  in  towns  built  upon 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers.  The  foil  produces  rice,  cotton,  canes, 
pepper,  camphor,  the  tropical  fruits,  gold,  and  excellent  diamonds.  The 
famous  ourang-outang,  one  of  which  was  diffetled  by  Dr.  Tyfon  at  Oxford, 
is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  is  thought,  of  all  irrational  beings,  to  rcfemble 
a  man  the  mod.  The  original  inhabitants  dill  remain  in  the  mountains,  and 
are  (lyled  Beajus,  which  fignifies a  wildman.  The  beads  are  oxen,  buffaloes, 
deer,  goats,  elephants,  tygers,  and  monkeys. 

SUMATRA  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  on  the  ead,  and  Java  on 
the  fouth  ead,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda  ;  it  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  extending  five  degrees  and  upwards 
north-wed  of  it,  and  five  on  the  fouth-ead  ;  and  is  900  miles  long,  and 
from  ICO  to  150  broad.  Its  chief  trade  with  the  Europeans  lies  in  pepper. 
The  Englidi  Ead  India  company  have  two  fettlements  here,  Bencoolen  and 
Fort-Marlborough  ;  from  whence  they  bring  their  chief  cargoes  of  pepper. 
The  king  of  Achen  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahometan  princes  who  poffefs  the 
fea  coads.  The  interior  parts  are  governed  by  pagan  princes  ;  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  produdls  of  Sumatra  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  adjacent 
iflands. 

This  ifland  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Marfden  as  furpaffed  by  few  in  the  beau- 
tiful  indulgences  of  nature.  A  chain  of  high  mountains  runs  through  its 
whole  extent.  Between  the  ridges  of  thefe  mountains  the  air  is  cool  ;  and 
from  this  advantage  they  are  the  mod  cleared  from  woods,  which  elfevvhere 
cover  both  hills  and  valleys  with  an  eternal  (hade.  Here  too  are  found  many 
large  and  beautiful  lakes,  that  facilitate  much  the  communication  betwixt 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  are  below  the  middle  lize  ; 
their  limbs  for  the  mod  part  dight  ;  but  well  fliaped,  particularly  at  the 
wrids  and  ancles.  Their  hair  is  drong  and  of  a  (hining  black.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  parts  are  obferved  to  have  a  fwelling  in  the  throat, 
about  the  free  of  an  oltrich’s  egg.  The  cudoms  of  the  Sumatrans  allow 
polygamy  ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  indance  occurs  of  their  having 
more  wives  than  one.  The  Cafiia  country  is  inhabited  by  Battas,  who  differ 
from  all  the  other  inhabitants  in  language,  culloms,  and  manners.  They 
eat  the  prifoners  whom  they  take  in  war.  They  prefer  human  flefli  to  all 
others,  and  fpeak  with  peculiar  rapture  of  the  palms  of  the  h^tds  and  the 
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foies  of  the  feet.  They  fortify  their  villages  very  ftrongly  with  double 
fences  of  camphor  plank,  pointed,  and  placed  with  their  points  projecting 
outwards  ;  and  between  thefe  fences  they  place  pieces  of  bamboo,  hardened 
by  fire,  and  likevvife  pointed,  which  are  coucealed  by  the  grafs,  but  which 
will  run  quite  through  a  man’s  foot.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  coaft  are 
Malays,  who  came  hither  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca.  Their  language 
and  character  differ  much  from  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  who  ufe  the 
Arabic  character.  The  people  between  the  diitridls  of  the  Englilh  company 
andthofe  of  the  Dutch  at  Palimban,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  iflanff,  write  on 
long  narrow  flips  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo.  They 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  write  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  other  Eaftern  nations.  It  is  from  this  country  that  moft  of  the 
cafliafent  to  Europe  is  produced.  The  caflia  tree  grows  to  50  or  60  feet  in 
diameter,  from  a  beautiful  and  regular  trunk.  The  wild  beads  of  Sumatra 
are  tigers,  elephants,  rhinocerofes,  bears,  and  monkeys.  Thetygers  prove  to 
the  inhabitants,  both  in  their  journies  and  even  in  their  domeftic  occupations 
moft  deftrudtive  enemies.  The  fize  and  ftrength  of  the  fpecies,  which  pre¬ 
vails  on  this  ifland,  is  prodigious.  They  are  faid  to  break  with  a  ftroke  of 
their  fore- paw  the  leg  of  a  horfe  or  buffaloe.  Within  about  ninety  miles  of 
Sumatp|  is  the  ifland  of  ENGANHO,  which  is  very  little  known,  on  account 
of  the  terrible  rocks  and  breakers  which  entirely  furround  it.  It  is  inhabited 
by  naked  favages,  who  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  who  generally  appear  arm¬ 
ed  with  lances  and  clubs,  and  fpeak  a  different  language  from  the  inhabitants 
of  any  of  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

The  greateft  part  of  JAVA  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  who  here 
erefted  a  kind  of  commercial  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  is  BataVia,  a 
noble  and  populous  city,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  at  the 
mouth  of.  the  river  Jucata,  and  furnilhed  with  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the 
world.  The  town  itfelf  is  built  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland,  and  is 
about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with  five  gates,  and  furrounded 
by  regular  fortifications  ;  but  its  fuburbs  are  faid  to  be  ten  times  more  popu- 
Ions  than  itfelf-  The  government  here  was  a  mixture  of  eaftern  magnificence 
and  European  police,  and  held  by  the  Dutch  governor  general  of  the  Indies. 
When  he  appeared  abroad,  he  was  attended  by  his  guards  and  officers,  and 
with  a  fplendor  fuperior  to  that  of  any  European  potentate,  except  upon 
Tome  folemn  occafions.  This  city  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  ftrong,  and  its  flue 
canals,  bridges,  and  avenues,  render  it  a  moll  agfeeable  refidence.  The  des¬ 
cription  of  it,  its  government,  and  public  edifices,  have  employed  whole  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  citadel,  where  the  governor  has  his  palace,  commands  the  town 
and  the  fuburbs,  which  are  inhabited  by  natives  of  almoft  every  nation  in  the 
world;  the  Chinefe  refiding  in  this  ifland  are  computed  at  100,000;  but 
about  30,000  of  that  nation  were  barbaroufly  maffacred,  without  the 
fmalleft  offence  ever  proved  upon  them,  in  1740.  This  maffacre  was  too 
unprovoked  and  deteftable  to  be  defended  even  by  the  Dutch,  who,  when  the 
governor  arrived  in  Europe  feat  him  back  to  be  tried  at  Batavia  ;  but  he  ne¬ 
ver  has  been  heard  of  lince.  A  Dutch  garrifon  of  3000  men  conftantly  re¬ 
sided  at  Batavia,  and  about  15,000  troops  were  quartered  in  the  ifland  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

The  ANDAMAN  and  NICOBAR  iflands,  are  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  Bengal,  extending  from  north  latitude  ioQ  32'  to  130  40'.  Until 
of  late  years  thefe  iflands  have  been  very  little  known,  probably  on  account 
of  the  wild  appearance  of  the  country  which  has  deterred  navigators  from 
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frequenting  them.  The  Great  Andaman  is  about  140  Britifh  miles  in  lengthy 
but  no  more  than  20  in  the  broadeft  part.  Its  coafts  are  indented  by 
feveral  deep  bays,  interfered  by  many  vaft  inlets  or  creeks,  one  of  which 
has  been  found  to  run  quite  through,  and  is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels.  The 
fhores  of  the  main  ifland,  and  indeed  of  all  the  reft,  are  in  fonie  parts  rocky, 
and  in  a  few  places  are  lined  with  a  fmooth  and  fandy  beech,  where  boats 
may  eafily  land.  The  inland  parts  of  thefe  lflands  are  covered  with  a  variety 
of  tail  trees. darkened  by  the  intermixture  of  creepers,  which  form  altogether 
a  vaft  and  impervious  foreft,  fpreading  over  the  whole  country.  The  fmal- 
ler  iflands  are  equally  covered  with  wood;  they  moftly  contain  hills  of  a 
moderate  height,  but  the  main  ifland  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  mountain  of  pro¬ 
digious  bulk,  called  from  its  fhape  the  faddle  Peak;  it  is  vifible  in  clear 
weather  at  the  diftance  of  25  leagues,  being  nearly  2400  feet  in  perpendi¬ 
cular  height.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  fize  upon  thefe  iflands,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  rills  pour  down  from  the  mountains,  affording  good  water,  and 
exhibiting  in  their  defeent  over  the  rocks  a  variety  of  little  cafcades,  which 
are  overfnaded  by  the  fuperincumbent  woods.  Many  of  the  trees  afford  tim¬ 
bers  and  planks  for  the  conflruftion  of  fhips.  A  particular  tree  grows  here 
to  an  enormous  fize,  one  having  been  found  to  meafure  30  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  producing  a  very  rich  dye.  The  quadrupeds  are  wild  hogs,  monkeys, 
and  rats.  Guanas  and  various  reptiles  abound  ;  among  the  latter  13  the  green 
fnake,  very  venomous ;  centipedes  of  ten  inches  long  and  feefrpions.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Andaman  ifles  are  perhaps  the  leaft  civilized  in  the  world. 
Their  colour  is  of  the  darkeft  hue,  their  ftature  in  general  fmall  and  their  af- 
pedt  uncouth.  Their  limbs  are  ill  formed  and  {lender,  their  bellies  prominent, 
and  like  the  Africans  they  have  wool  heads,  thick  lips  and  flat  nefes.  They 
go  quite  naked,  the  women  wearing  only  at  times  a  fringe  or  taflel  round  the 
middle  which  is  merely  for  ornament  as  they  do  not  betray  any  ftiame  when 
feen  without  it.  The  men  are  cunning,  crafty,  and  revengeful  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  exprefs  their  averfion  to  ftrangers  in  a  loud  and  threatning  tone  of 
voice.  At  other  times  they  appear  quiet  and  docile  with  the  moft  hoftile  intent. 

On  appearance  of  any  veffel  they  frequently  lie  in  ambufh  among  the 
trees,  and  fend  one  of  the  oldeft  among  them  to  allure  the  ftrangers  by  friend¬ 
ly  figns  to  the  fhore.  Should  the  crew  ventnre  to  land  without  arms,  they 
inftantly  rufh  from  their  lurking  places  to  attack  them.  About  15  miles  to 
the  eaftvvard  of  thefe  iflands  lies  an  ifland  juftly  ftyled,  Barren ,  on  which  is  a 
dreadful  volcano.  The  following  account  is  given  of  this  ifland  by  Capt. 
Blair  in  his  report  of  the  furvey  of  the  Andaman  iflands.  See  Afiatic  K.e- 
fearcb,  vol.  4  p.  41 2. 

“  I  left  that  coaft  March  21,  and  landed  on  Barren  [(land on  the  24th.  The 
volcano  was  in  a  violent  ftate  of  eruption,  burfting  out  immenfe  volumes  of 
fmoke,  and  frequently  fhovrers  of  red  hot  ftones.  Some  were  of  a  fize  to 
weigh  three  or  four  tons,  and  had  been  thrown  fome  hundred  yards  from  the 
foot  of  the  cone.  There  were  two  or  three  eruptions,  while  we  were  clofe  to 
it  ;  feveral  of  the  red  hot  ftones  rolled  down  the  fides  of  the  cone  and  bounded 
a  confiderable  way  beyond  us.  The  bafe  of  the  cone  is  the  loweft  part  of 
the  ifland  and  very  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  mountain  rifes 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  with  an  acclivity  of  1800  feet  which  is  alfo  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.” 

CEYLON.]  This  ifland,  though  not  the  largeft,is  thought  to  be,  by  na¬ 
ture,  the  richeil  and  fineft  ifland  in  the  world.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  Cape  Comorin  ;  the  fouthern  extremity  ofthe  Hither  Peninfulaj 
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•  f  India,  being  feparated  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  by  a  narrow  ftrait, 
and  is  230  miles  long,  and  2co  broad.  The  natives  call  it,  with  fome  fhew 
of  reafon,  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  and  it  produces,  befides  excellent  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  long  pepper,  fine  cotton,  ivory,  iilk,  tobacco,  ebony,  mulk,  cryital* 
faltpetre,  fulphur,  lead,  iron,  ftcel,  copper,  Jbefides  cinnamon,  gold  and 
filver,  and  all  kinds  of  precious  Hones,  except  diamonds.  All  kinds  of  fowl 
and  fifti  abound  here.  Every  part  of  the  ifiand  is  well  wooded  and  watered  ; 
and  befides  fome  curious  animals  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it  has  plenty  of  cows,  buf¬ 
faloes,  goats,  bogs,  deer,  hares,  dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds.  The  Ceylon 
elephants  are  the  largeft  and  bell  in  the  world,  and  their  woods  are  infcfted 
by  tygers,  the  rnoft  terrible  of  all  ravenous  beafts.  They  abound  alfo  with 
fnakea  of  a  monltrous  fize,  one  of  which  has  been  known  to  devour  a  tyger  at 
one  meal.  The  chief  commodity  of  the  ifiand,  is  its  cinnamon,  which  is  by 
far  the  beft  in  all  Alia.  Though  its  trees  grow  in  great  profufion,  yet  the 
bell  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo  ;  the  chief  fetdement  of  the 
Dutch,  and  Negambo.  The  middle  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and 
woody,  but  the  beautiful  val'ies  were  fubdued  and-taked  poffcflion  of  by  the 
Dutch,  who  after  a  bloody  war  drove  the  Ceylonefe  monarch  from  his  capi¬ 
tal  city,  Candy,  which  {lands  on  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifiand,  fo 
|  that  he  has  fcarcely  any  communication  with  other  nations,  or  any  property 
in  the  riches  of  his  own  dominions.  The  defeendents  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  are  called  Cinglaffes,  who,  though  idolaters,  value  thcmfelves  upoi> 
maintaining  their  ancient  laws  and  culloms.  They  are  in  general,  a  fober, 
inoffenfive  people,  and  are  mingled  with  Moors,  Malabars,  Portuguefe,  and 
1  Dutch. 

it  may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  cinnamon-tree,  which  is  a  na- 
;  tive  of  this  ifiand,  has  two,  if  not  three  barks,  which  form  the  true  cinnamon  ; 

the  trees  of  a  middling  growth  and  age  afford  the  bell ;  and  the  body  of  the 
,  tree,  which,  when  dripped,  is  white,  ferves  for  building  and  other  ufes. 

1'  This  ifiand  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  tyrannized  over  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  affiiled  the  Dutch  in  expelling  them  from 
j  the  ifiand,  and  by  their  united  efforts  this  was  accomplilhed  in  1658.  In 
January  1782,  Trincomale,  the  chief  fea-port  of  the  ifiand,  was  taken  by  the 
(  Englilhjbut  foon  afterwards  retaken  by  the  French,  and  rellored  to  the  Dutch 
l  by  the  lalt  treaty  of  peace.  It  has  fince  been  taken  by  the  Englifh  and  is  at 
prefent  (  1805)  in  their  poffeffion. 

’  The  MALDIVES.  Thefe  are  a  vail  number  of  fmall  illands  or  little 
rocks  above  the  water,  lying  between  the  equator  and  eight  degrees  north 
latitude,  near  Cape  Comorin.  They  are  chiefly  reforted  to  by  the  Dutch, 
who  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  natives  for  couries,  a  kind  of  fmall 
c  (hells,  which  go,  or  rather  formerly  went  for  money  upon  the  coalls  of  Guinea 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  cocoa  of  the  Maldives  is  an  excellent  com- 
1  modity  in  a  medicinal  capacity  :  “  Of  this  tree  (fays  a  well  informed  author) 

•  they  build  veffels  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  ;  their  hulls,  malls,  fails,  Tigging, 

•  anchors,  cables,  provifions,  and  firing,  are  all  from  this  ufeful  tree.” 

r.  ,  We  have  already  mentioned  BOMBAY,  on  the  Malabar  coalt,  in  fpeak. 
ing  of  India.  With  regard  to  the  language  of  all  the  Oriental  illands, 
nothing  certain  can  be  faid.  Each  illand  has  a  particular  tongue  ;  but  the 
Malayan,  Chinefe,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Indian  words,  are  fo  frequent 
among  them,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  European,  vvho  is  not  very  expert  in 
thole  matters  to  know  the  radical  language.  The  fame  may  be  aimolt  faid  of 
their  religion  ;  for  though  its  original  is  certainly  Pagan,  yet  it  is  intermixed 
with  many  Mahometan,  Jewilh,  Chriftian  and  other  foreign  fuperilitions. 
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The  fea  which  feparates  the  fouthern  point  of  the  peninfula  of  Kamt- 
fcbatka  from  Japan,  contains  a  number  of  iflands  in  a  pofition  from  north* 
north-eaft  to  foutli  fouth-weft,  which  are  called  the  KURILE  ISLANDS. 
They  are  upwards  of  twenty  in  number,  are  all  mountainous,  and  in  feveral 
of  them  are  volcanoes  and  hot  fprings.  The  principal  of  thefe  'Hands  is 
inhabited  :  but  fome  of  the  little  ones  are  entirely  defert  and  unpeopled. 
They  differ  much  fiom  each  other,  in  refpedl  both  to  their  fituation  and 
natural  conflitution.  The  forefts  in  the  more  northern  ones,  are  compofed 
of  laryx  and  pines  ;  .thofe  to  the  fouthern  produce  canes,  bamboos,  vines, 
& c.  In  fome  of  them  are  bears  and  foxes.  The  fea  otter  appears  on 
the  coafls  of  all  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  whales,  fea  horfes,  feals,  and  other 
amphibious  animals.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  have  a  great 
likenefs  of  the  Japanefe,  in  their  manners,  language,  and  perfonal  appear¬ 
ance  ;  others  very  much  refemble  the  Kamtfchadales.  The  northern  iflands 
acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  empire  of  Ruffia  but  thofe  to  the  fouth 
pay  homage  to  Japan.  The  Kurilians  difeover  much  humanity  and  probity 
in  their  condudf,  and  are  courteous  and  hofpi table  ;  buc  adverfity  renders 
them  timid,  and  prompts  them  to  fuicide.  They  have  a  particular  venera¬ 
tion  for  old  age.  They  reverence  an  old  man  whoever  he  be,  but  have  an 
efpecial  affedlion  for  thofe  of  their  refpeftive  familes.  Their  language  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  they  fpeak  and  pronounce  it  flowly.  The  men 
are  employed  in  hunting,  fifhing  for  fea  animals  and  whales,  and  catching 
fowl.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  the  wood  that  their  forefts  produce,  or 
that  the  fea  calls  upon  their  ftiores.  The  women  have  charge  of  the 
ki.'chen,  and  make  clothes.  In  the  northern  ifles  they  few,  and  make  dif¬ 
ferent  cloths  of  the  thread  of  nettles.  The  fouthern  iflanders  are  more 
refined  and  poliftied  than  the  northern,  and  carry  on  a  fort  of  commerce 
with  Japan,  whither  they  export  whale  oil,  furs  and  eagle’s  feathers  to 
fledge  arrows  with.  In  return,  they  bring  Japanefe  utenfils  of  metal  and 
varnilhed  wood,  Ikillcrs,  fabres,  different  fluffs,  ornaments  of  luxury  and 
parade,  tobacco,  all  forts  of  trinkets,  and  fmall  wares. 
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AFRICA,  the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  globe,  is  generally  reprefented 
as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  bafe  be¬ 
ing  the  northern  part  of  it,  which  runs  along  the  ftiores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  the  point  or  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Africa  is  a  peninfula  of  a  prodigious  extent,  joined  to  Afta  only  by  a  neck 
of  ’ana,  about  fixty  miles  over,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
ufually  called  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  its  utmoft  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  37  degrees  north,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  34  7  fouth  latitude,  is  4,300  miles  ;  and  the  broad- 
eft  part  from  Cape  Verd,  in  17  20  deg.  W.  Ion.  to  Cape  Guardafui, 
near  the  llraits  of  Babel  Mandtl,  in  51  20  eaft  longitude,  is  3,500  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
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yghich  feparates  it  from  Europe ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ifthmus  ot  Suez,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Alia ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  well  by  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  feparates  it  from  America.  As  the  equator  divides  this  extenfive 
•country  almoft  in  the  middle,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  is  within  the 
tropics,  the  heat  is  in  many  places  almoft  infupportable  to  an  European  ;  it 
being  there  increafed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  from  vaft  deferts  of  burning 
fands.  The  coafts,  however,  and  banks  of  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Nile,  are  gene¬ 
rally  fertile  ;  and  moft  parts  of  this  region  are  inhabited,  though  it  is  far 
from  being  fo  populous  as  Europe  and  Afia.  From  what  has  been  faid  the 
reader  cannot  expedl  to  find  here  a  variety  of  climates.  In  many  parts  of 
Africa,  fnow  feldom  falls  in  the  plains :  and  it  is  generally  never  found  but 
on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  The  natives,  in  thefe  fcorching  re¬ 
gions,  would  as  loon  expeft  that  marble  Ihould  melt,  and  flow  in  liquid 
ftreams,  as  that  water  by.freezing  fhould  lofe  its  fluidity,  be  arrefted  by  the 
cold,  and  ceafing  to  flow,  become  like  the  folid  rock. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  Africa  are  the  Niger,  Senegal  and  Gambia. 
The  termination  of  the  Niger  is  not  exaftly  known.  It  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  terminate  its  courfe  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  but  this  is  rendered 
very  improbable  by  later  difeoveries.  Major  Rennell,  in  his  appendix  to 
Park’s  travels  places  its  termination  in  lakes  in  the  eaftern  quarter  of  Africa. 
The  opinions  of  the  learned  in  all  ages  have  varied  confidcrably  concerning 
the  courfe  of  this  celebrated  river.  But  thisqueftion  has  been  fettled  by  the 
teftimony  of  Mr.  Park  who  vifited  the  fpot,  who  has  determined  its  courfe  to 
be  to  the  Eaftward.  The  head  of  the  Senegal  is  about  Bo  geographical  miles  to 
the  weft  of  the  Niger, its  branches  are  very  numerous, and  interfere  the  country 
for  about  200  miles  from  eaft  to  Weft  in  the  line  of  the  caravan  route.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  very  capital  ftream.  The  Nile,  which  dividing  Egypt  into  two 
parts,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  mediterranean,  after  a  prodigious  courfe  from 
its  fource  in  Abyffinia.  The  moft  confiderable  mountains  in  Africa  are  the 
Atlas,  a  ridge  extending  from  the  weftern  ocean,  to  which  it  gives  the  name 
of  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  had  its  name  from  a  king  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  a  great  lover  of  aftronomy,  who  ufed  to  oblerve  the  ftars  from  its  fum- 
mit ;  on  which  account,  the  poets  repreient  him  as  bearing  the  heavens  on 
his  fhoulders.  The  mountains  of  the  Moon,  extend  themfelves  between 
Abyfiinia  and  Monomotapa,  and  are  ftill  higher  than  thofe  of  Atlas.  Thofe 
of  Sierra  Leona,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Lions,  which  divide  Nigritia  from 
Guinea,  and  extend  as  far  as  Ethiopia.  Thefe  were  ftyled  by  the  ancients 
the  Mountains  of  God,  on  account  of  their  being  fubjed  to  the  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  the  Dutch  make  tiicir  firft  meri¬ 
dian,  is  about  two  miles  high,  in  the  form  of  a  fugar  loaf,  and  is  fituated  on 
an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  near  the  coaft.  The  moft  noted  capes,  or  promon¬ 
tories,  in  this  country,  are  Cape  Verd,  fo  called,  bccaufe  the  land  is  always 
covered  with  green  trees  and  mofly  ground.  It  is  the  moft  vvtderly  point  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  denominated  by  the 
Portuguele,  when  they  firft  went  round  it  in  1498,  and  difeovered  the  paffage 
•  to  Afia.  It  is  the  fouth  extremity  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  ;  at  prefent  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  general  rendezvous 
of  fhips  of  every  nation  who  trade  to  India,  being  about  halt  way  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  is  but  one  ftrait  in  Africa,  which  is  called  Babel  Mandel,  and 
joins  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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The  fituation  of  Africa  for  commerce  is  extremely  favourable,  {landing  as 
it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  having  thereby  a  much  nearer  com¬ 
munication  with  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  than  any  of  the  other  quarters 
has  with  the  reft.  That  it  abounds  with  gold,  we  have  not  only  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  the  Englilh,  and  the  French,  who  have 
fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  that  of  the  moil  authentic  hiftorians. 
It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  Africa,  that,  though  it  has  10,000  miles  of 
fea-coaft,  with  noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  it  fhould  have  no  navigation,  nor  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefit  from  them  ;  and  that  it  fhould  be  inhabited  by  an  innume¬ 
rable  people,  ignorant  of  commerce,  and  of  each  other.  At  the  mouths  of 
thefe  rivers  are  the  moft  excellent  harbours,  deep,  fafe,  calm,  and  flickered 
from  the  wind,  and  capable  of  being  made  perfectly  fecure  by  fortifications  ; 
but  quite  deftitute  of  Shipping,  trade,  and  merchants,  even  where  there  is 
yftenty  of  merchandife.  In  fhort,  Africa,  though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe, 
itored  with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,  and  capable,  under  proper  improve¬ 
ments,  of  producing  fo  many  things  delightful,  as  well  as  convenient,  within 
itfelf,  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  negledted,  not  only  by  the  natives,  who  are 
quite  unfolicitous  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature  has  provided  for  them,, 
but  alfo  by  the  more  civilifed  Europeans  who  are  fettled  in  it,  particularly 
the  Portuguefe. 

Africa  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  Rates,  eminent  for  the  liberal 
arts,  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  moft  extenfive  commerce.  The  king¬ 
doms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  particular,  were  much  celebrated  ;  and  the 
jich  and  powerful  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  once  formidable  rival  to  Rome  it- 
felf,  extended  her  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  then  known  world  :  even 
the  Britifh  fhores  were  vifited  by  her  fleets,  till  Juba,  who  was  king  of 
Mauritania,  but  tiibutary  to  the  republic  of  Carthage,  unhappily  called  in 
the  Romans,  who,  withjhe  afiiftance  of  the  Mauritanians,  fubdued  Carthage, 
and  by  degrees,  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  ftates.  After  this  the 
natives,  conftantly  plundered,  and  conftquently  impoverifhed,  by  the  go¬ 
vernors  fent  from  Rome,  negle&ed  their  trade,  and  cultivated  no  more  of 
their  lands  than  might  ferve  for  their  fubftftence.  Upon  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa  was  over-run  by  the 
Vandals,  who  contributed  ftill  more  to  the  dcftrudtiun  of  arts  and  fciences; 
and,  to  add  to  this  country’s  calamity,  the  Saracens  made  a  fudden  conqueil 
of  all  the  coails  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  thefevenlh  century.  Thefe  were 
fucceeded  by  the  Turks;  and  both  being  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  whofe 
profeffors  carried  defolation  with  them  wherever  they  came,  the  ruin  of  that 
once  flourifhing  part  of  the  world  was  thereby  completed. 

The  north  part  of  Africa  appears  to  be  compofed  of  three  diftindl  parts  or 
members.  The  firft  and  fmalleft  is  a  fertile  rtgion  along  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  oppofite  to  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  fecond  part  is  what  may  be 
deemed  the  body  of  Morth  Africa,  comprized  between  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Cape  Verd,  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  having  the  great  defert  Sahara  and  it s 
members,  on  the  north  ;  the  Ethiopic  ocean  and  South  Africa  on  the  op¬ 
pofite  fide.  The  prominent  feature  of  this  immenfe  region,  is  a  vaft  belt  of 
elevated  land,  of  great  breadth;  often  fwelling  into  lofty  mountains,  and  run¬ 
ning  generally  from  weft  to  eaft,  about  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude.  Its 
wettern  extremity  feems  to  be  cape  Verd;  the  mountains  of  Abyfiinia  the 
eaftern.  The  third  part  is,  the  Great  defert  of  Sahara,  and  its  members ; 
confiding  of  the  leffer  deferts  of  Bornow,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort,  & c.  This 
inay  be  confidered  as  an  ocean  of  fand,  prefenting  a  furface  equal  in  extent  to 
about  one  half  of  Europe,  and  having  its  gulfs  and  bays  as  alfo  its  iflands, 

fertile 


fertile  in  groves  and  patlures  and  in  many  inftances  fubjeft  to  regular  govern¬ 
ment.  Fezzan,  Gadamis,  Taboo,  Ghant,  Agader,  Angela,  Berdoa,  are 
amongft  the  principal  ones.  The  defert  abounds  with  fait,  and  the  great 
ridge  of  mountains  and  its  branches  are  very  produ&ive  in  gold ;  but  more 
particularly  to  Manding  and  Bambouk  on  the  weft,  and  Wangara,  on  the 
eaft.  Tombuftou  is  reckoned  the  mart  of  Mandinga  gold,  from  whence  it 
is  diftributed  over  the  northern  quarters  of  Africa,  by  the  merchants  of  Tunis, 
Tripoly,  Fezzan,  and  Morocco  ;  all  of  whom  refort  to  Tombuftou. 

The  common  boundary  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  in  Africa,  forms  a 
ftriking  feature,  as  well  in  the  moral,  as  the  political  and  phyfical,  geography 
of  this  continent.  The  Moors,  defendants  of  Arabs,  intermixed  with  the 
various  coloniftsof  Africa,  from  the  earlieft  to  the  lateft  timet  overfpread 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  Defert,  and  the  oafes  within  it ;  and  have  pufhed 
their  conquefts  and  eftabliftiments  fouthward ;  prefiing  on  the  negro  abori¬ 
gines,  who  have  in  feveral  inftances  retired  to  the  fouthward  of  the  great 
rivers ;  but  in  others  preferve  their  footing  on  the  fide  towards  the  defert. 
The  Negroes  in  the  weftern  quarter  of  the  continent  are  of  two  diftinft  races, 
of  which  the  leaft  numerous  are  named  Foulaks  or  Foolaks.  Thefe  although 
they  partake  much  of  the  Negro  form  and  complexion,  have  neither  their 
jetty  colour,  thick  lips,  or  crifped  hair.  Their  original  is  faid  to  be  a  tra£l 
of  no  great  extent  along  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Senegal  river,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Manding  and  Kaffon.  They  occupy,  at  leaft  as  fovereigns,  feveral 
provinces  or  kingdoms  interfperfed  throughout  the  tra£t,  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  mountainous  border  of  the  country  of  Sierra  Leona,  on  the  weft, 
and  that  of  Tombu&on  on  the  eaft ;  as  alfo  a  large  tract  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Senegal  rivers.  Their  religion  is  Mahometanifm,  but  with  a  great  mix¬ 
ture  of  Pagauifin  ;  and  with  lefs  intolerance  than  is  pradtifed  by  the  Moors. 
The  principal  of  the  Foulah  ftates,  is  that  within  Sierra  Leona ;  and  of  which 
Temboo  is  the  capital. 

There  are  fcarcely  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the  learned,  that 
agree  in  the  modern  divisions  of  Africa ;  and  for  this  very  reafon,  that  fcarce¬ 
ly  any  traveller  has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  we  mu  ft  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  bounds  ;  and  even  the  names  of 
feveral  of  the  inland  nations,  which  may  be  ftill  reckoned  among  the  unknown 
and  undifeovered  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  according  to  the  bed  accounts  and 
conjectures,  Africa  may  be  divided  according  to  the  following  table  : 
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Nations. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Square 

Miles 

Chief  Cities. 

/ 

Dift.  and 
sear. from 
London. 

Diff.  of 
time  from 
London. 

Religion. 

Barbary. 

Morocco,  7 
Tafiiet,  &c.$ 
Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Barca 

O  O  U  OO  O 
OOOO  O 

480 

ICO 

170 

240 

300 

219,400' 

143,600 

54.400 
75,000 

66.400 

Fez 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Tolemeta 

10S0  S. 

920  S. 
990  S.  E. 
1260  S.  E. 
1440  S.  E. 

0  24  aft. 

0  13  bef. 
0  39  bef. 
0  56  bef. 
1  26  bef. 

Mahom. 

Mahom. 

Mahom. 

Mahom. 

Mahom. 

Egypt 

600 

250 

i40.700,Grand  Cairo 

1920  S.  £. 

2  21  bef.jMahom. 

Biledule'erid 

2500 

350 

485,000;Dara 

1565  S. 

0  32  aft. 

Pagans 

Zaara 

3400 

660 

739,200|Tegeffa 

1840  S. 

0  24  aft. 

Pagans 

nJ 

Negroland 

2200 

0 

*r 

00 

1  026,000‘Madinga 

2500  s. 

0  38  aft. 

Pagans 

C 

piubia 

800 

360 

0 

b 

O 

O 

Benin 

2700  s. 

0  20  bef. 

Pagans 

"5  < 

.  w 
c£h 

Guinea 

940 

360 

i64,ooo'Nubia 

2418  S.  E 

2  12  bet. 

Ma.  &  Pa. 

Abyflinia 

900 

800 

578000'Gonder 

2880  S.  E 

2  20  bet 

Chriftians 

£  L 

Abex 

540 

1301  l6o,ooo,Doncala 

358oS.£. 

2  36  bet 

Ch.  &  Pa. 

The  middle  parts,  called  Lower  Ethiopia,  are  very  little  known  to  the  Europeans, 
but  are  computed  at  1,200,000  fquare  miles. 

Loan  go 

410 

300 

49,400|I,oanga 

3300  S. 

0  44  bef.|Ch.  &  Pa. 

Congo 

540 

420 

1 72, 8oo|St  -  Salvador 

T48  S. 

1  0  bef.jCh.  &  Pa. 

sf 

Angola 

360 

250 

38,40o|Loando 

375oS. 

0  58  bet.|Ch.  &  Pa. 

o) 

Benguela 

430 

180 

64,ooo|  Benguela 

3900  S. 

0  58  bef. 

Pagans 

o 

Mataman 

4JC 

240 

I44,ooo|No  Towns 

*  * 

*  * 

Pagans 

El 

A]  an 

90= 

300 

232,coo|Brava 

3702  S.E. 

2  40  bet. 

Pagans 

►4 

Zanguebar 

I4CC 

35C 

275,000 

Melinda  or 
Mofambique 

4440  S.E. 

2  38  bef. 

Pagans 

Monomotapa 

900 

66c 

222,500 

Monomotapa 

4500  S. 

1  18  bef 

Pagans 

Monenuigi 

90C 

66c 

310,000 

Chicova 

4260  S. 

1  44  bet. 

Pagans 

Soto  la 

48c 

30C 

97.500 

Sofola 

1600  S.  E 

2  18  bet. 

Pagans 

i  erra  oe  Nat. 

bool  35c 

184,90c 

No  Towns 

*  * 

T  * 

Pagans 

Caftraria  or  l 
Hottentot.  5 

708 

66c 

2CO,54C 

ICape  of  Goo< 
1  Hope. 

5200  S. 

1  14  bef. 

Molt  ltu- 

pid  Pag. 

The  principal  iflands  of  Africa  lie  in  the  Indian  feas  and  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
of  which  the  following  belong  to,  or  trade  with  the  Europeans,  and  ferve  to 
refrefn  their  (hipping  to  and  from  India. 


Iflands. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Towns. 

Trade  with  or  be¬ 

long  to 

Babel  Mandel,  at  the  entrance  of 

Babel  Mandel 

All  nations 

the  Red  Sea. 

Ditto 

Zocotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

3,600 

Calaufia 

The  Comora  llles,  ditto 

1,000 

Joanna 

Ditto 

Madagascar,  ditto 

16  8,oco 

St.  Auftin 

Ditto 

Mauritius,  ditto 

1,840 

Mauritius 

Englifh 

Bourbon,  ditto 

2,100 

Bourbon 

Ditto 

St.  Helena  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Afcenlion,  ditto 

St.  Matthew,  ditto 

St.  Helena 

Englifh 

Uninhabited 

Ditto 

St.  Thomas,  Anaboa,  Prin-7 

St.  Thomas,  Anaboa 

Portuguefe 

ces  llland,  l'crnandopo  $ 

Cape  Yerd  Iflands,  ditto 

Gorec,  ditto 
(’.uiaiies,  ditto 

2, COO 

St.  Domingo 

Fort.  St.  Michael 

Palma,  St.  Chriftopher’s 

French 

French 

Spanifh 

Madeira;,  ditto 

1,500 

Santa  Cruz,  Funchal 

Portuguefe 

The  Azores,  or  Weflern  IflesT 
lie  nearly  at  ail  equal  dif  /  ^ 
tance  from  Europe,  Africa, C 

2,000 

Angra  St.  Michael 

Ditto 

and  America.  j 
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Having  given  the  reader  fome  idea  of  Africa,  in  general,  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  kingdoms,  and  their  fuppofed  dimenfions,  we  lhall  now' eonfider  it  under 
the  three  grand  divifions  ;  firft,  Egypt ;  fecondly  the  dates  of  Barbary, 
ftretching  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  in  the  eaft,  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  well ;  and  laftiy,  that  part  of  Africa,  between  the  tro¬ 
pic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  lalt  of  thefe  divifions,  in¬ 
deed,  is  vcftiy  greater  than  the  other  two  ;  but  the  nations,  which  it  contains, 
are  fo  little  known,  and  fo  barbarous,  and,  like  all  barbarous  nations,  fo  fimi- 
milar  in  molt  refpedts  to  one  another,  that  they  may,  without  impropriety,  be 
thrown  under  one  general  head. 


G 


i. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  600 1 
Breadth  2J0J 


between 


} 


Degrees, 

20  and  32  North  latitude, 
28  and  36 


Ealt  longitude, 


Sq.  Miles. 
|  140,700 


Boundaries- 


T  T  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  North  ;  by  tfie 
Jl  Red  Sea,  Eaft  ;  by  Abyfiinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia, 
on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Defcrt  of  Barca,  and  the  unknown  parts  of  Af¬ 


rica, 


Weft. 


Divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

1  1  ('Grand  Cairo,  E.  Ion.  32. 

j  J  |  N.  iat.  30, 

Northern  divifion  contains  ^  Lower  Egypt  j>  <j  ^j^an<jrja 

Rofetta 


■  J,  { 

Southern  divifion  contains  V  Upper  Egypt  J- 


_  Damietta 
Sayd  or  Thebes 
Colfiar 


Air  and  climate.j  The  air  and  climate  of  Egypt  are  extremely  hot, 

'  both  from  the  height  of  the  fun,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  burning  and  fandy 
deferts.  From  March  to  November  the  heat  is  intolerable.  During  the 
whole  of  this  feafon  the  air  feems  to  be  inflamed,  the  Iky  fparkles,  and  every 
one  fweats  profufely  when  covered  with  the  lighted  drefs.  Egypt  is  likewiie 
infefted  with  thofe  deftrudftive  blafts  commonly  called  th epoifonous  winds.  Of 
thefe  travellers  have  given  various  defcriptions.  Mr  Vciney  compares  the 
violence  of  their  heat  to  that  of  a  large  oven  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out 
the  bread.  When  they  begin  to  blow,  the  fky  lofes  its  ufual  ferenity,  and 
affumes  a  dark,  heavy,  and  alarming  afpedt,  the  fun  himfelf  laying  aftde 
his  ufual  fplendour,  and  becoming  of  a  violet  colour.  The  ftreets  are  deferted, 
the  inhabitants  retiring  to  their  houfes  for  (helter  till  the  deftructive  blaft  is 
over.  Mr.  Bruce  defcibes  a  blaft  of  this  kind  with  which  he  was  overtaken 
in  a  ftill  more  terrible  manner.  The  fandy  pillars  raifed  in  the  defert 
were  obferved  by  our  traveller  in  all  their  terrific  appearance.  Sometimes 
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they  appeared  to  move  (lowly  ;  at  other  times  with  incredible  fwiftnef^, 
fo  that  they  could  not  have  been  avoided  by  the  fleeteft  horfe.  Sometimes 
they  came  fo  near,  that  they  threatened  deftruftion  to  the  whole  cortipany^ 
Frequently  the  tops,  when  arrived  at  an  immenfe  height,  fo  that  they  were 
ioft  in  the  clouds,  fuddenly  feparated  from  the  bodies,  and  difperfed  them- 
felves  in  the  air  ;  and  fometimes  the  whole  column  broke  off  near  the  middle, 
as  if  it  had  received  a  cannon  (hot ;  their  fize  was  fuch,  that,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  three  miles,  they  appeared  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Next  day 
they  appeared  of  a  fmaller  fize  but  more  numerous,  and  fometimes  approach¬ 
ed  within  two  miles  of  the  company.  The  fun  was  now  obfeured  by  them, 
and  the  tranfmifiion  of  his  rays  gave  them  a  dreadful  appearance,  refembiing 
pillars  of  fire.  On  the  guide  calling  out  that  Simoom,  or  poifonous  wind 
was  coming,  Mr.  Bruce  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  came.  It  appeared  like  a  hazy  fog,  of  a  purple  colour,  but  lefs  bright 
than  the  purple  part  of  the  rainbow.  It  moved  with  fuch  rapidity,  that, 
before  he  could  turn  about,  and  fall  upon  his  face,  be  felt  the  vehement 
heat  of  its  current ;  Mr.  Bruce  had  unfortunately  infpired  fome  part  of 
the  pernicious  blaft  by  w'hich  be  almoft  entirely  loft  bis  voice,  and  became 
fubjedl  to  an  afthmatic  complaint  from  which  he  did  not  get  free  for  two 
years.  The  third  time  the  Simoom  appeared,  it  was  preceded  by  fandy  pil¬ 
lars  ftiil  moie  magnificent,  the  fun  (hilling  through  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  give  thofe  which  were  neareft  a  refemblance  of  being  fpangled  with  ftara 
of  gold. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Whoever  is  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  litera¬ 
ture,  knows  that  the  vaft  fertility  of  Egypt  is  not  owing  to  rain  (little 
falling  in  that  country,)  but  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  rife  when  the  fun  is  vertical  in  Ethiopia ;  and  the  annual  rains  fall 
there,  viz.  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  September,  and  fometimes 
Odfober.  At  the  height  of  its  flood  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  nothing  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  plains,  but  the  tops  of  forefts  and  fruit-trees,  their  towns  and 
villages  being  built  upon  eminences  either  natural  or  artificial.  When  the 
river  is  at  its  proper  height,  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of  jubilee,  with  all 
forts  of  feftivities.  The  banks  or  mounds  which  confine  it,  are  cut  by  the 
Turkifh  baflia,  attended  by  his  grandees ;  but  according  to  captain  Norden, 
who  was  prefent  on  the  occallon,  the  fpe&acle  is  not  very  magnificent. 
When  the  banks  are  cut,  the  water  is  led  into  what  they  call  the  Chalis,  or 
grand  canal,  which  runs  through  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  diftributed  into 
cuts,  for  fupplying  their  fields  and  gardens.  This  being  done,,  and  the  waters 
beginning  to  retire,  fuch  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  that  the  labour  of  the 
hufbandman  is  next  to  nothing.  He  throws  his  wheat  and  bariey  into  the 
ground  in  October  and  May.  Fie  turns  his  cattle  out  to  graze  in  November, 
and  in  about  fix  weeks,  nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  proipeA 
which  the  face  of  the  country  prefents,  in  riling  corn,  vegetables,  and  ver¬ 
dure  of  every  fort.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  fruits,  perfume  the  air.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  pulfe,  melons,  fugar  canes,  and  other  plants,  which  require  nroifture, 
is  fuppiied  by  fmall  but  regular  cuts  from  citterns  and  refervoirs.  Dates, 
plantanes,  grapes,  figs,  and  palm-trees,  from  which  wine  is  made,  are  here 
plentiful.  March  and  April  are  the  harveft  months,  and  they  produce  three 
crops  ;  one  of  lettuces  and  cucumbers  (the  latter  being  the  chief  food  of  the- 
inhabitants,)  one  of  corn,  and  one  of  melons.  The  Egyptian  pafturage  i* 
equally  prolific,  moft  of  the  quadrupeds  producing  two  at  a  time,  aud  the 
flieep  four  lambs  a-year. 

Animals.]  Egypt  abounds  irt  blahk  cattle  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  ia- 
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habitants  employ  every  day  200,000  oxen  in  railing  water  for  their  grounds. 
They  have  a  fine  large  breed  of  affes,  upon  which  the  Chriftians  ride,  thofe 
people  not  being  {offered  by  the  Turks  to  ride  on  any  other  beaft.  The 
Egyptian  hories  are  very  fine  ;  they  never  trot,  but  walk  well,  and  gallop 
with  great  fpeed,  turn  fhort,  flop  in  a  moment,  and  are  extremely  tradable. 
The  hippopotamus,  or  river  horfe,  an  amphibious  animal,  refembling 
an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  the  head  like  a  horfe,  is  common  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Tygers,  hyenas,  camels,  antelope,  apes,  with  the  head 
like  a  dog,  and  the  rat,  called  ichneumon,  are  natives  of  Egypt.  The 
camelion,  a  little  animal  fomething  refembling  a  lizard,  that  changes  co¬ 
lour  as  you  ftand  to  look  upon  him,  is  found  here  as  well  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  crocodile  was  formerly  thought  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  but 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  material  difference  between  it  and  the  alligatois 
of  India  and  America.  They  are  both  amphibious  animals,  in  the  form  of 
a  lizard,  and  grow  till  they  are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  have  four 
fhort  legs,  with  large  feet  armed  with  claws,  and  their  backs  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  impenetrable  fcales  like  armour.  The  crocodile  waits  for  his 
prey  in  the  fedge,  and  other  cover,  on  the  fides  of  rivers ;  and,  pretty  much 
refembling  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  fometimes  furptizes  the  unwary  traveller 
with  his  fore  paws,  or  beats  him  down  with  his  tail. 

This  country  produces  likewife  great  numbers  of  eagles,  hawks,  pelicans, 
and  water  fowls  of  all  kinds.  The  ibis,  a  creature,  (according  to  Mr.  Nor- 
den)fomewhat  refembling  a  duck,  was  deified  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for 
its  deftroying  ferpents  and  peftifercus  infeCts.  They  were  thought  to  be 
peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  afpecles  of  them  is  faid  to  have  been  lately  difcovered 
in  other  parts  of  Africa.  O finches  are  common  here,  and  are  fo  ftrong,  that 
the  Arabs  fometimes  ride  upon  their  backs. 

The  Ceraftes  or  horned  viper  inhabits  the  greateft  part  of  the  eaftern  con¬ 
tinent,  efpecially  the  defert  Tandy  parts  of  it.  It  abounds  in  Syria,  in  the 
three  Arabias,  and  in  Africa  :  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  afpic  which  Cleopa¬ 
tra  employed  to  procure  her  death.  Alexandria,  plentifully  fupplied  by  wa¬ 
ter,  mull  then  have  had  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  its  gardens.  The  balkets  of  figs 
muft  have  come  from  thence,  and  the  afpic,  or  Ceraftes,  that  was  hid  in  them 
from  the  adjoining  defert,  where  there  are  plenty  to  this  day. 

Population,  manners,  cus-1  As  the  population  of  Egypt  is  alraoft 
toms,  and  diversions.  _J  confined  to  the  banks  «f  the  Nile,  and 
the  reft  of  the  country  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  other  nations,  we  can  fay 
little  upon  this  head  with  precifion.  It  feetns,  however,  to  be  certain,  that 
Egypt  is  at  prefent  not  near  fo  populous  as  formerly,  and  that  its  depopula¬ 
tion  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  being  flaves  to  the  Turks.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  Hill  more  numerous ;  but  what  has  been  faid  of  the  populoufnefs  of 
Cairo,  as  if  it  contained  two  millions,  is  a  mere  fiction. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  may  be  diftinguilhed  into  four  diftinCt  races  of 
people,  ift,  The  Arabs.  2nd,  The  Copts.  3d,  The  Turks.  4th,  The 
Mamlouks.  The  former  of  thefe  claffes  partly  employ  themfeives  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  mechanical  operations ;  and  partly  pafs  their  lives  among  rocks, 
ruins,  and  fequeftrated  places,  where  they  can  find  water;  fometimes  uniting 
in  tribes,  and  living  in  fmoky  tents,  and  fhifting  their  habitation  from  the 
defert  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and  back  again  as  belt  fuits  their  conveniency. 
The  Copts  are  defendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  an  ill  looking  llovenly 
people,  immerfed  in  indolence  ;  in  their  complexions  they  are  rather  fun-burnt 
than  black,  At  Cairo  they  are  called  writers,  and  are  the  iritendants, 
fccretaries  and  collectors  for  government,  they  are  generally  excellent  accomp- 
tants,  and  many  of  them  live  by  teaching  the  natives  to  read  and  write. 
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They  are  all  hated  by  the  Turks  to  whom  they  are  {laves,  and  by  the  peas¬ 
ants  whom  they  opprefs.  The,  Turks  have  the  title  of  matters  of 
Egypt,  but  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  at  Cairo,  where  they  poffefs  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  military  employments.  They  who  refide  in  Egypt,  re¬ 
tain  all  their  Ottoman  pride  and  infolence,  and  the  Turkifh  habit,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Coptics,  who  drefs  very  plain, 
their  chief  finery  being  an  upper  garment  of  white  linen,  and  linen  drawers  ; 
but  tbeir  ordinary  drefs  is  blue  linen  with  a  long  cloth  coat  either  over 
or  under  it.  The  Mamlouks,  are  all  horfemen,  the  principal  body  of 
them  refide  at  Cairo,  but  many  of  them  are  difperfed  through  the  country  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  authority,  colleft  the  tribute,  and  opprefs  the  people. 
The  Chriftians  and  Arabs  of  the  meaner  kind  content  themfelves  with  a  linen 
or  woolen  wrapper,  which  they  fold,  blanket  like,  round  their  body.  The 
Jews  wear  blue  leather  flippers,  the  other  natives  of  their  country  wear  red, 
and  the  foreign  Chriftians  yellow.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  tawdry  and 
unbecoming;  but  their  clothes  are  filk,  when  they  can  afford  it  ;  and  fuch 
of  them  as  are  not  expofed  to  the  fun,  have  delicate  complexions  and  features. 
The  women  are  not  admitted  to  the  fociety  of  men,  even  at  table.  When 
the  rich  are  defirous  of  dining  with  one  of  their  wives,  they  give  her  previous 
notice,  who  accordingly  prepares  the  moft  delicate  difhes,  and  receives  her 
lord  with  the  greateft  attention  and  refpeft.  The  women  of  the  lower  clafs 
ufually  remain  Handing,  or  feated  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  while  their 
hufband  is  at  dinner,  and  prefent  him  with  water  to  wafli,  and  help  him  at  the 
table. 

Religion.]  To  what  I  have  already  faid  concerning  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Mahometans  are  enthufiafts, 
and  have  among  them  their  fantos,  or  fellows  who  pretend  to  a  fuperior  de¬ 
gree  of  holinefs,  and  without  any  ceremony  intrude  into  the  belt  houfes, 
where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn  them  out.  The  Egyptian  Turks  mind 
religious  affairs  very  little,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fay  what  fpecies  of  Chrif- 
tiariity  is  profeffed  by  the  Chriftian  Coptics,  who  are  here  numerous,  but 
they  profefs  themfelves  to  be  of  the  Greek  church,  and  enemies  to  that  of 
Rome.  In  religious,  and  indeed  in  many  civil  matters,  they  are  under  the 
jurifdifh'on  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  by  the  dint  of  money  gener- 
aljy  purchafes  a  protedlion  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

Language. J  The  Coptic  is  the  moft  ancient  language  of  Egypt. 
This  was  fucceeded  by  the  Greek  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  that  by  the  Arabic,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  califate,  when  the 
Arabs  difpoffeffed  the  Greeks  of  Egypt.  The  Arabia,  or  Arabefque,  as  it 
is  called,  is  ftill  the  current  language,  but  the  Coptie  and  modern  Greek  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  fpcken. 

Learning  and  learned  men.J  Though  it  is  paft  difpute  that  the 
Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  yet  fcarcely 
a  veftige  of  it  remains  among  their  defcendants.  This  is  owing  to  the  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  their  Mahometan  mafters  :  but  here  it  is  proper  to  make 
one  obfervation,  which  is  of  general  ufe.  The  califs  or  Saracens  who  fubdu- 
ed  Egypt,  were  of  three  kinds.  The  firft,  who  were  the  immediate  fucceffors 
of  Mahomet,  made  war  from  ccnfcience  and  principle,  upon  all  kinds  of  lite¬ 
rature,  excepting  the  Koran  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  when  they  took  poffef- 
fion  of  Alexandria,  which  contained  the  moft  magnificent  library  the  world 
ever  beheld,  its  valuable  manufcripts  were  applied  for  fome  months  in  cooking 
their  victuals,  and  warming  their  baths.  The  fame  fate  attendtd  upon  the 
pther  magnificent  Egyptian  libraries.  The  califs  of  the  fecond  race  were 
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men  of  fade  and  learning,  but  of  a  peculiar  drain.  They  bought  up  all  the 
manuferipts  that  furvived  the  general  conflagration,  relating  to  aftronomy, 
medicine,  and  fome  ufelefs  parts  of  philo fophy  ;  but  they  had  no  tafte  for  the 
Greek  arts  of  architecture,  fculpture,  painting,  or  poetry,  and  learning  was 
confined  to  their  own  courts  and  colleges,  without  ever  finding  its  way  back 
to  Egypt.  The  lower  race  cf  califs,  efpecially  thofe  who  called  themfeives 
califs  of  Egypt,  difgraced  human  nature  ;  and  the  Turks  have  rivetted  the 
chains  of  barbarous  ignorance  which  they  irripofed ;  enemies  to  human 
knowledge  thy  have  Aided  wifdom  and  learning  throughout  their  whole  em¬ 
pire.  Their  whole  (Indies  at  prefent  are  theology,  while  their  innumerable 
commentators  have  made  a  chaos  of  the  Koran  ;  grammar,  which  is  neceflary  ' 
to  read  this  book  corre&ly  ;  and  aftrology  to  which  ignorant  nations  are 
always  addifted. 

Curiosities  and  antiquities.]  Egypt  abounds  more  with  thefe  than 
perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its  pyramids  have  been  often  deferibed. 
Their  antiquity  is  beyond  the  refearches  of  hillory  itfelf,  and  their  original 
ufes  are  ftill  unknown.  The  bafis  of  the  largefi  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground, 
and  its  perpendicular  height  is  upwards  of  500  feet,  but  if  meafured  obliquely 
to  the  terminating  point,  700  feet.  It  contains  a  room  thirty-four  feet  long, 
and  feventeen  broad,  in  which  is  a  marble  cheft,  but  without  either  cover  or 
contents,  fuppofed  to  have, been  defigned  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  In 
fhort,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the  mod  ftupendous,  and,  to  appearance, 
the  moft  ufelefs  ftruCtures  that  ever  were  raifed  by  the  hands  of  men.  Mr.  Sa- 
vary  thus  deferibes  his  vifit  to  the  pyramids,  “  We  left  Giza  about  an  hour 
after  midnight,  and  fcarcely  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  league,  before  we 
perceived  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids.  We  were  about  three  leagues  from  thepn 
and  the  moon  (hone  on  them  with  full  fplendour.  They  appeared  like  two 
pointed  rocks  with  their  fummits  in  the  clouds,  and  the  a'pedf  of  thefe  antique 
monuments  which  have  furvived  nations,  empires,  and  the  ravages  of  time  rn- 
fpired  veneration.  The  calm  of  nature  and  the  iilence  of  night  added  to  their 
majefty ;  and  the  mind  calling  a  retrofpedlive  glance  over  the  ages  that  have 
palfed  by  thefe  monntains,  which  time  itfelf  cannot  fliake,  fiiuddets  with  in¬ 
voluntary  awe.  Peace  be  to  thelalifeven  wonders  of  the  world  !  Honoured 
be  the  people  by  whom  they  were  raifed. — At  half  paft  three  in  the  morning 
we  found  ourfelves  at  the  foot  of  the  greateft  ;  we  left  our  clothes  at  the  door 
where  it  is  entered  and  defeended  each  with  a  torch.  We  proceeded 
till  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  like  fnakes,  to  pals  into  the  fecond  entry,  which 
correfponded  to  the  firll.  We  fired  a  piftol  about  the  middle;  the  fearful 
noife  of  which  was  long  reverberated  among  the  cavities  of  this  immeufe  edi¬ 
fice  and  which  awakened  thoufands  of  bats  much  larger  than  thofe  of  Europe, 
that  darting  up  and  down,  beat  againft  our  hands  and  face  and  txtinguifhed  fe- 
veral  of  our  lights.— After  examining  thefe  caverns  where  the  light  of  day  ne¬ 
ver  enters,  and  the  (hades  of  eternal  night  grow  more  thick  ar.d  dark,  we  del- 
cended  by  the  way  we  came.  When  we  came  out,  we  were  bathed  in  fweat, 
as  pale  as  death,  and  might  have  been  taken  for  fpedlres  riling  from  the  abyls 
of  darknefs.”  Sea  Savary’s  Letters,  p.  192. 

The  mummy  pits,  fo  called  for  their  containing  the  mummies  or  embalm¬ 
ed  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  lubterraneous  vaults  of  a  prodigious 
extent  ;  but  the  art  of  preparing  the  mummies  is  now  loft.  .  It  is  faid  that 
fome  of  the  bodies  thus  embalmed,  are  perfqdl  and  diftinff  at  this  day, 
though  buried  3000  years  ago.  The  labyrinth  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  a 
curiofity  thought  to  be  more  wonderful  than  the  pyramids  themlelves.  It 
is  partly  under-ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble  rock,  cor.Siling  ef  twelve 
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palaces,  and  looo  lioufes,  the  intricacies  of  which  occafion  its  name.  The 
lake  Maeris  was  dug  by  order  of  an  Egyptian  king,  to  ccrredt  the  irregulari- 
ties  of  the  Nile,  and  to  communicate  with  that  river,  by  canals  and  ditche* 
which  Hill  fubfift,  and  are  evidences  of  the  utility,  as  well  as  grandeur  of  the 
work.  Wonderful  grottos  and  excavations,  moftly  artificial,  abound  in 
Egypt.  The  whole  country  towards  Grand  Caiio  is  a  continued  feene  of 
antiquities,  of  which  the  oldeft  are  the  moft  ftupe  ndou^,  but  the  more  modern 
the  moft  beautiful.  Cleopatra’s  needle,  and  its  fculpturcs,  are  admirable. 
Pompey’s  pillar  is  a  fine  regular  column  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  lhaft  of 
which  is  one  ilone,  being  eighty  eight  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  or  ten 
diameters  of  the  column  ;  the  whole  height  is  1 14  feet,  including  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  pedeftal ;  it  ftiil  preferves  a  perfedf  polifti.  Nothing  can  equal  its 
majefty.  At  a  diftance  it  is  feen  predominant  over  the  city,  and  at  fca  ferves 
asalignal  for  mariners:  near,  it  creates  aftonilhment  mingled  with  awe;  the 
fpedfator  is  never  weary  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  the  length  of 
the  fliaft,  or  the  grand  fimplicity  of  the  pedeftal.  The  Sphynx,  as  it  is  cal¬ 
led,  is  no  more  than  the  head  and  part  of  the  ftioulders  of  a  woman  hewn  oqt 
of  the  rock,  and  about  thirty  feet  high,  near  one  of  the  pyramids. 

The  papyrus  is  one  of  the  natural  curiofities  of  Egypt,  and  ferved  the  an¬ 
cients  to  write  upon,  but  we  know  not  the  mariner  of  preparing  it.  The 
pith  of  it  is  a  nourishing  food.  The  manner  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  is 
common  in  Egypt,  and  now  pradtifed  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  The  con- 
ftrudlion  of  the  oven  is  very  curious. 

Cities,  towns,  and 7  Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coaft, 
public  edifices,  j  was  once  the  emporium  of  all  the  world,  and  by 
means  of  the  Red  Gea  furniftied  Europe  and  great  part  of  Afia  with  the 
riches  of  India.  It  was  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  third  as 
wide  ;  fo  that  its  walls  were  about  four  leagues  in  circumference,  and  were 
waflied  by  the  lake  Maerotis  on  the  fout’n,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north.  The  ftreets  lengthwife,  ran  ftraight,  and  parallel  to  each  other;  thus 
giving  a  free  paffage  to  the  north  wind,  which,  alone,  is  healthy  and  tem¬ 
perate  in  Egypt.  A  ftreet  20CO  feet  wide  began  at  the  marine  gate,  and 
ended  at  the  gate  of  Canopus,  adorned  by  magnificent  houfes,  temples, 
and  public  edifices.  Through  this  extent  of  profpedt  the  eye  was  never 
fatiated  with  admiring  the  marble,  the  porphyry,  and  the  obelifks.  This 
ftreet,  the  fineft  the  world  ever  faw,  was  crofted  by  another  of  equal  width, 
thus,  forming  a  fquare,  at  the  point  of  interfedtion,  half  a  league  in  circum¬ 
ference,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  two  gates  were  feen,  and  veflels  under 
fail,  both  to  the  north  and  fouth.  A  mole  was  thrown  up  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  which  divided  the  harbour.  On  this  ifland 
was  built  the  light-houfe  called  Pharos.  This  miraculous  tower  was  near 
400  feet  high  ;  on  its  fummit  was  a  mirror  of  vaft  polifhed  fteel,  fo  difpofed  as 
to  prefent  the  image  of  diftant  veffels  before  they  were  vifible  to  the  eye.  |> 
Modern  Alexandria  is  a  place  of  fmall  extent  fcarcely  containing  6000  > 
inhabitants.  Yet  are  not  all  the  tokens  of  its  ancient  magnificence  effaced;  > 
its  cifterns  vaulted  with  great  art,  which  were  built  under  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  its  numerous  aquedudts  are  almoft  entire  ;  though  they  have  re-  1 
mained  2000  years.  In  many  places  not  only  temples  but  the  walls  of  cities  1 
built  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  ftiil  entire  and  many  of  |S 
their  ornaments,  particularly  the  colours  of  the  paintings  arc  a3  frefti  and 
vivid  as  when  firft  laid  on.  The  inhabitants  are  quite  funk  in  ignorance, 
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poverty,  and  indolence.  Alexandria  (lands  40  miles  weft:  of  the  Nile  and  140 
north  weft  of  Cairo. 

Rofetta  or  Rafchid  (lands  25  miles  north  of  Alexandria.  It  was  founded 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  became  foon  after  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  merchan¬ 
dize  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Trade  foon  made  it  flourifh,  and  it  is  now- 
one  of  the  pleafanteft  towns  in  Egypt.  Lt  fpreads  along  the  weftern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  nearly  a  league  in  length,  and  one  fourth  as  wide.  No 
remarkable  fquare  is  feen  here,  no  ftreet  perfedly  ftraight,  but  the  houfes, 
built  with  terraces,  (landing  afunder,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  have  a  pleaf- 
ing  air  of  neatnefs  and  elegance.  The  only  remarkable  public  edifices  are 
the  mofques,  the  lofty  minarets  of  which  are  built  in  a  light  bold  ftile,  and 
produce  a  pidlurefque  effect,  irf  a  town  where  the  roofs  are  all  flat,  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  variety  into  the  pidlure  ;  mod  of  the  houfes  have  a  profpedl  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Delta,  a  truly  magnificent  one  ;  veffels  and  boats,  fome  rowing,  fome 
under  fail,  continually  cover  the  river;  while  the  tumult  of  the  port,  the 
mirth  of  the  mariners,  and  their  noify  mufic  prefent  a  fcene,  ever  moving, 
ever  alive. 

Cairo  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  populous,  but  a  difagreeable 
refidence,  on  account  of  its  pellilential  air  and  narrow  ilreets.  In  the 
interefting  letters  of  Buonaparte  which  were  publi(hed,it  is  defcribed  by  him  as 
“  an  execrable  dog  hole  of  a  city,  inhabited  by  a  lazy  fet  of  wretches,  who 
“  fquat  all  day  before  their  filthy  huts,  {making  and  taking  coffee,  or  eatitio- 
“  pumpions,  or  drinking  water.  It  is  eafy  enough  to  lofe  one’s  felf  in  the 
“  (linking  narrow  ilreets  of  this  illuftrious  capital.”  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns,  the  Old  and  the  New  ;  the  ftreets  are  fo  narrow  and  winding,  that  it 
is  unpoffible  to  follow  their  direction,  amidft  the  multitude  of  houfes,  which 
(land  crowding  on  e3ch  other.  The  caftle  of  Cairo  (lands  on  a  deep  rock 
and  is  furrounded  by  thick  walls,  on  which  are  ftrong  towers.  This  caftle  in¬ 
cludes  the  palaces  of  the  fultans  of  Egypt,  now  almoft  buried  under  their 
own  ruins ;  domes  overthrown,  heaps  ot  rubbifh,  gilding,  and  pidlurcs,the  col¬ 
ours  of  which  have  defied  corroding  time,  (lately  marble  columns  (till  (landing 
but  in  general  without  capitals;  fuch  are  the  tokens  of  its  former  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Jofeph’s  well  is  among  the  things  the  moil  curious  the  caftle  contains. 
It  is  funk  in  the  rock  280  feet  deep,  and  forty-two  in  circumference.  In  in¬ 
cludes  two  excavations  not  perpendicular  to  each  other.  A  (lair  cafe,  the 
defeent  of  which  is  exceedingly  gentle,  is  carried  round  ;  the  partition  which 
feparates  this  (lair  cafe  from  the  well  is  part  of  the  rock,  left  only  fix  inches 
thick,  with  windows,  cut  at  intervals,  to  give  light ;  but  as  they  are  final), 
ar.d  fome  of  them  low,  it  is  neceffary  to  defeend  by  the  light  of  candles.  There 
is  a  refervoir,  and  a  level  fpace  'at  that  part  of  the  well  where  it  takes  a  new 
diredlion  ;  and  oxen  which  turn  a  machine  which  draws  from  the  well.  Other 
oxen,  above,  raife  it  from  this  refervoir  by  a  firailar  machine.  The  memory 
of  the  patriarch  Jofeph  is  dill  revered  in  Egypt,  where  they  (hew  gra¬ 
naries  and  many  other  works  of  public  utility,  that  go  under  his 
name.  They  are  certainly  of  vaft  antiquity;  but  it  is  very  queftion- 
able  whether  they  were  ere&ed  by  him.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  facing 
Cairo,  lies  the  village  of  Gizie,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Memphis. 
Two  miles  weft,  is  Bulac,  called  the  port  of  Cairo.  The  Cbriftians  of  Cairo 
pradliie  a  holy  cheat;  during  the  caller  holidays,  by  pretending  that  the 
[limbs  and  bodies  of  the  dead  arife  from  their  graves,  to  which  they  retina 
, peaceably.  The  ilreets  of  Cairo  are  peftered  with  jugglers  and  fortune 
tellers.  One  of  their  favourite  exhibitions  is  their  dancing  camels,  which 
when  ycung,  they  place  upon  a  large  heated  floor;  the  intenfe  heat  makes 
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the  poor  creatures  caper,  and  being  plied  all  the  time  with  the  found  of 


drums,  the  noife  of  that  inftrurnent  fets  them  a  dancing  all  their  lives  after, 
The  other  towns  of  r.ote  in  Egypt  are  Damietta,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
Pelufmm  ;  Seyd,  on  the  weft  banks  of  the  Nile,  zoo  miles  fouth  of  Cairo 
and  Caffian  on  the  weft  coall  of  the  Red  Sea.  Damietta  is  larger  and  not  lefs 
agreeable  than  Rofetta  ;  it  forms  a  femicircle,  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the 
Nile,  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  This  city  carries  on  a  great 
trade  to  Syria  and  Cyprus.  Multitudes  of  boats  and  fmall  veffels  inceffantly 
fill  its  port,  and  befpeak  it  a  commercial  place.  The  flip  of  land  on  which 
Damietta  is  built,  is  painted  with  all  the  luxuries  of  nature.  Imagine  all' 
the  delights  that  running  brooks  and  frefla  verdure,  all  the  odour  that  orange- 
flowers,  all  that  a  mild  fuavity,  a  balfamic  air,  and  a  moft  enchanting  horizon 
can  impart,  and  you  will  then  have  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  fmall  flip  of  earth, 
included  between  this  expanfive  lake  and  the  ever  flowing  Nile. 

Seyd,  by  the  few  who  have  vifited  it,  is  reported  to  be  the  moft  capital  an¬ 
tique  curioflty  that  is  now  extant.  The  general  pra&ice  of  ftrangers,  who 
viiit  thofe  places,  is  to  hire  a  janizary,  whofe  authority  commonly  protefts 
them,  from  the  infults  of  the  other  natives.  Suez  formerly  a  place  of  great 
trade,  is  now  a  fmall  city,  and  gives  name  to  the  Ift'nmus  that  joins  Africa 
with  Alia.  The  children  of  Ifrael  are  fuppofed  to  have  marched  near  this 
city,  when  they  left  Egypt,  in  their  way  towards  the  Red  Sea.  In  our  dei- 
cription  of  Alexandria  and  the  other  towns,  we  have  made  conflderable  ad¬ 
ditions,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  the  French  invalion  of  Egypt  has 
given  them  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  tnat  the  additions  in  this  and  in  other 
articles  will  to  the  curious  reader  prove  agreeable  and  intevefting. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  ihe  Egyptians  export  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  unmanafaftured  as  well  as  prepared  flax,  thread,  cotton,  and  leather  of 
all  forts,  callicoc?,  yellow  wax,  fait  ammoniac,  fanron,  fugar,  iena,  and  caflia. 
They  trade  with  the  Arabs  for  coffee,  drugs,  fpices,  callicocs,  and  other 
merchandizes,  which  are  lauded  at  Suez,  from  whence  they  fend  them  to 
Europe,  Several  European  ftates  have  confuls  refident  in  rtgypt,  but  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Turkifh  government  are  managed  by  Jews.  A  number  of 
Englifh  veffels  arrive  yearly  at  Alexandria  ;  feme  of  which  are  laden  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  owners, but  moft  of  them  are  hired  and  employed  as  carriers  to 
the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Mahometan  traders. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  government  of  rtgypt  is 
both  monarchical  and  republican.  The  monarchical  is  executed  by  the 
pallia,  and  the  republican  by  the  Mamalukes  or  fangiacks.  The  pallia  is  ap- 
Kv  o m n d  fiernior  as  his  viceroy.  The  republican,  or  rather  the 


pointed  by  the  grand  fignior  as  his  viceroy.  The  republican, 
ariftccratical  part  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  conlifts  of  a  divan,  competed 
of  t  wen  tv  four  fangiacks,  beys,  or  lords.  The  head  of  them  is  callea  the 
Iheik  biellet,  who  is  chofen  by  the  divan,  and  confirmed  by  the  pallia.  Every 
one  of  rnefe  fangiacks  is  arbitrary  in  his  own  territory,  and  exerts  fovereign 
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power  :  the  major  part  of  them  refide  at  Cairo.  If  the  grand  fignior  s  pallia 
a fts  in  oppofmon  to  the  fcnfe  of  the  divan,  or  attempts  to  violate  their  pn- 
viieges,  they  will  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  in  his  poll ;  and  they  have  an 


authentic  grant 


7,  in  which  year  fultan 


ot  privileges,  dated  in  the  year  1517 
Selim  conquered  Egypt  from  the  Mamalukes. 

Revenues.]  Th.efe  are  very 

tnral  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  defpotifm  of  its  government, 
that  they  amount  to  a  million  furling, but  that  two  thirds  of  the  wnole  is  Ipent 

ih  the  country. 


inconfiderable,  when  compared  to  the  na- 

Some  fay 


Military’strength.]  The  military  ftrength  of  Egypt  con  fitted  fop* 


mcrly  in  two  corps  of  Janizaries  and  Affafs,  wbo'were  on^y  very  formidably 
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They  were  however  degraded  by  the  Mamlouks,  who  are  ac  prefent  the  real 
mailers  of  Egypt.  Their  number  amounts  to  8000  men  “  all  cavalry,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  24  Beys  ;  every  Marnlouk  is  purchafed  ;  they  are  all 
from  Georgia  and  mount  Caucafus  ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  Ruffians 
among  them  and  even  fome  French.  Their  religion  is  Mahometanifm. 
Exercifed  from  their  infancy  in  the  military  art,  they  acquire  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  management  of  their  horfes,  in  Ihooting 
with  the  carabine  and  piftol,  in  throwing  the  lance  and  in  wielding  the 
fabre.  There  have  been  inftances  of  their  fevering  at  one  blow  a  head  of 
wet  cotton.  Every  Matnlouk  has  two  or  three  and  fometimes  four  fervants, 
who  follow  him  on  foot  wherever  he  goes,  nay  even  to  the  field.  The  arms 
of  the  Mamlouk  on  horfeback  are  two  carabines,  carried  by  his  fervants ; 
thefe  are  never  fired  but  once  ;  two  pair  of  piltols  ftuck  in  his  girdle  ;  eight 
lances  in  a  kind  of  quiver,  which  he  flings  with  admirable  dexterity  ;  and  an 
iron  headed  mace.  When  all  thefe  are  difeharged,  he  comes  to  his  laft  re- 
four  ce,  his  two  fabres  ;  putting  then  the  bridle  of  his  horfe  between  his 
teeth  he  takes  one  of  them  in  each  hand  and  runs  full  fpeed  upon  the  foe, 
cutting  and  flalhing  from  right  to  left ;  woe  be  to  him  who  cannot  parry  his 
blows,  for  fome  of  them  have  been  known  to  cleave  a  man  down  the  middle.” 
See  Buonaparte’s  Correfpondence. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  princes  of  the  line  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion,  till  Cambyfes 
II.  king  of  Perfia,  conquered  the  Egyptians,  520  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift  ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  thefe  princes,  thofe  wonderful  ftru£tures,the 
pyramids,  were  raifed,  which  cannot  be  viewed  without  aftonilhment.  Egypt 
continued  a  part  of  the  Perfian  empire,  till  Alexander  the  Great  vanquilhed 
Darius,  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  that  prince,  who  foon  after  built 
the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandria.  The  conquefts  of  Alexander,  who  died  in 
the  prime  of  life, being  feized  upon  by  his  generals, the  province  of  Egypt  fell 
to  the  fhare  of  Ptolemy,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  half-brother  of 
|  Alexander,  when  it  again  became  an  independent  kingdom,  about  300 
!  years  before  Chrift.  His  fucceffors,  who  fometimes  extended  their  dominion 
over  great  part  of  Syria, ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Ptolemies,  and  in  that 
I  line  Egypt  continued  between  two  and  three  hundred  years,  till  the  famous 
Cleopatra,the  wife  and  filter  of  Ptolemy  Dionylius  the  laft  king,afcended  the 
throne.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  miftrefs  fucceffively  to 
Julius  Caefar  and  Mark  Anthony,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province, and  thus 
j  remained  till  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  fecond  calif  of  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet, 
who  expelled  the  Romans,  after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  700  years.  The 
famous  library  of  Alexandria, faid  to  conlift  of  700,000  volumes,was  eolledted 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,fon  of  the  firft  Ptolemy;  and  the  fame  prince  caufed 
the  Old  Teftament  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek  :  this  trariflation  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Septuagint.  About  the  time  of  the  crufades,  between  the 
years  1150  and  1 190,  Egypt  was  governed  by  Noreddin,  whole  fon,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Saladine.wasfo  dreadful  to  the  Chriftian  adventurers,  and  retook  from 
them  jerufalem.  He  inftituted  the  military  corps  of  Mhmlouks,  who, about 
the  year  1 242, advanced  one  of  their  own  officers  to  the  throne, and  ever  after 
chofe  their  prince  out  of  their  own  body.  Egypt,  for  fome  time  made  a 
figure  under  thofe  illuftrious  ufurpers,and  made  a  noble  ftand  againft  the  pre- 
vailing  power  of  the  Turks,  till  under  Selim,who  after  giving  the  Mamlouks 
|  feveral  bloody  defeats,  reduced  Egypt  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  fubje&ion. 

While  Selim  was  fettling  the  government  of  Egypt, great  numbers  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  deferts  and  plains,  under  one  Zinga* 
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neus,  from  whence  they  attacked  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Nile,  and  pIutT* 
dered  whatever  fell  in  their  wav.  Selim  and  his  officers  perceiving  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  extirpate  thofe  marauders,  left  them 
at  liberty  to  quit  the  country,  which  they  did  in  great  numbers,  and  their 
pollenty  is  known  all  over  Europe  and  Afia  by  the  name  of  Gipfies. 

An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  fince,  to  deprive  the  Ottoman  Porte 
of  its  authority  over  Egypt,  by  Ali  Bey,  wliofe  father  was  a  prieft  of  the 
Greek  church.  Ali  having  turned  Mahometan,  and  being  a  man  of  abilities 
and  add  rtfs,  rendered  himfelf  extremely  popular  in  Egypt.  A  falfe  accufa- 
tion  having  been  made  againft:  liim  to  the  Grand  Signior,  his  head  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  fent  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  being  apprized  of  the  defign,  he 
feized  and  put  to  death  the  meffengers  who  brought  this  order,  and  foom 
found  means  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Being  alfo  affifted  by 
the  dangerous  fituaticn  to  which  theTurkifh  empire  was  reduced,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  war  with  Ruffia,  he  boldly  mounted  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
fultans  of  Egypt.  But  not  content  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  he  alfo 
1;.  d  claim  to  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  had  belonged  to 
the  ancient  fultans.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  fupport  thefe 
pretenfions,  and  adlually  fubdued  fome  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  both 
of  Arabia  and  Syria.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  thefe  great 
enteroiifes,  he  was  not  lefs  attentive  to  the  eftablifhing  of  a  regular  form  of 
government,  and  of  introducing  order  into  a  country  that  bad  been  long 
the  feat  of  anarchy  and  conrufion.  His  views  were  equally  extended 
to  commerce;  for  which  purpofe  be  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
Chi  ittian  traders,  and  took  off  fome  ffiameful  rellraints  and  indignities  to 
which  they  were  fubjefled  in  that  barbarous  country.  He  alfo  wrote  a. 
letter  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  with  the  greateft  affurances  of  his  friendfhip, 
and  that  their  merchants  fhould  meet  with  every  degree  of  prote&ion  and 
fafety.  His  great  defign  was  faid  to  be,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  to  open  the  port  of  Suez  to  all  nations,  but  particularly  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  to  make  Egypt  once  more  the  great  centre  of  commerce.  The 
conduct  and  views  of  Ali  Bey  fliewed  an  extent  of  thought  and  ability, 
that  indicated  nothing  of  the  barbarian,  and  befpoke  a  miud  equal  to  the 
founding  of  an  empire  ;  but  he  was  not  finally  fuccefsful.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  for  fome  time  extremely  fortunate  ;  he  affumed  the  titles  and  Rate  of 
the  ancient  fultans  of  Egypt,  and  was  ably  fupported  by  Sheik  Daher,  and 
fome  other  Arabian  princes,  who  warmly  efpoufed  his  interefts.  He  aifo 
fucceeded  in  almofl  all  his  enterprifes  againft  the  neighbouring  Afiatic  go¬ 
vernors  and  bafnaws,  whom  he  repeatediy  defeated  ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  by  the  bale  and  -ungrateful  conduct  of 
his1  brother  in-kw,  Mahomed  Bey  Abudahap,  his  troops  being  totally  de¬ 
feated  on  the  7th  of  March  1773.  He  was  alfo  himfelf  wounded  and 
taken  prifoner  ;  and  dying  of  his  wounds,  was  buiied  honourably  at  Giand 
Cairo;  Abudahap  afterwards  governed  Egypt  as  Sheik  Belief,  and  inarched 
into  Paleftine  to  fubdue  Sheik  Daher.  After  behaving  with  great  cruelty 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  he  took,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one 
morning  at  Acre,  fuppoled  to  be  ftranglcd.  Sheik  Daher  accepted  the 
Porte's  full  amnefty,  and  trolling  to  their  affurances,  embraced  the  captain 
pafha’s  invitation  to  dine  on  board  bis  fnip,  when  the  captain  produced  his 
orders,  and  the  brave  Daher,  Ali  Bey’s  ally,  had  his  head  cut  off  in  the  15th 

year  of  his  age.  ■ 

Fvom  that  time  Egypt  has  been  tom  by  a  civil  war,  between  the  adhe- 
'  'rents  of  Ali,  and  other  beys  or  princes,  who  rofe  on  his  ruins.  Of  thefe 

the 
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the  principal  are  Morad  and  Ybrahim,  who  having  driven  their  enemies  into 
banifhment,  began  to  quarrel  among  themfelves.  Alternately  expelled  from 
Cairo,  they  finally  agreed  to  a  compromife,  March  1789.  From  th's  time 
nothing  of  importance  occurs  till  the  late  invafion  of  Egypt  by  the  French  ; 
an  enterprize  equally  unprecedented  and  unjuft  5  equally  chimerical  and  perfi¬ 
dious.  The  potentates  of  Europe  in  their  mutual  wars  made  ufuaHy  fome  pre¬ 
tence  to  juftiee  ;  they  never  fo  far  infulted  the  common  feelings  of  mankind, 
as  to  attack  a  neutral  power  without  the  (lighteft  colour  or  pretence  of  injury. 

The  views  of  the  French  in  this  expedition  have  been  varioufly  reprefented ; 
in  one  of  the  intercepted  letters,  a  very  plaufibie  and  apparently  true  obje& 
.was  ftated  as  the  motive  of  this  expedition.  “  To  indemnify  herfclf  for 
the  lofsof  her  colonies,  (fays  the  writer)  France  turned  her  attention  towards 
Egypt  and  Syria;  countries  which  by  their  climate  and  fertility  are  capable 
of  being  made  the  (tore  houfe  of  France  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  the  mart 
of  her  commerce  with  India.  It  is  certain,  that  by  feizing  and  orga¬ 
nizing  thefe  countries,  we  (hall  be  enabled  to  extend  our  views  Hill  farther  ; 
to  annihilate,  by  degrees,  the  Englifh  Eat!  India  trade,  enter  into  it  with 
advantage  ourfelves,  and  finally  get  into  our  hands,  the  whole  commerce  of 
Africa  and  Alia.” 

For  this  purpofe  a  fleet  of  13  (hips  of  the  line  and  4  frigates,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  tranfports  were  fitted  out.  The  command  of  the 
fleet  was  given  to  admiral  Brueys,  that  of  the  land  forces  to  Buonaparte. 
After  making  themfelves  mafters  of  Malta,  and  leaving  a  garrifon  to  defend 
it,  they  fet  fail  for  Egypt,  and  arrived  on  the  firft  of  July  before  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  in  the  night  landed  2000  men  to  the  weftward  of  the  town.  Some 
divifions  of  Arabs  and  Mamlouks  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  French,  and 
made  about  ico  men  prifoners.  At  9  in  the  morning,  Buonaparte  was  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  which  he  took  after  a  fire  of  fmall  arms  for 
about  an  hour ;  the  inhabitants  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance,  and  by  eleven 
the  French  were  mafters  of  the  town  with  the  lofs  of  300  men  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  7th  all  the  troops  arrived  at  Rofetta  ;  and  on  the  9th 
they  halted  within  ten  leagues  of  Cairo,  which  foon  after  furrendered  to 
them.  The  French  army  was  eftimated  at  22,000  men,  befides  marines. 
They  were  conftantly  haraffed  by  the  Mamlouks,  who  decline  engaging  in 
any  general  aftion.  Buonaparte’s  letters  which  were  publiflied,  gave  a 
dreadful  account  of  their  miferable  fituation.  Rear  admiral  Peree  faid, 
**  we  were  fix  days  without  anything  but  watermelons  to  eat! — water¬ 
melons  for  our  dinner,  and  water-melons  for  our  defert !  The  peafantry 
of  the  country  kept  up  a  firing  all  day  about  our  ears.  I  can  adore  thee 
that  if  thefe  people  knew  how  to  level  a  musket,  not  a  man  of  us  would  re- 
turn  alive.”  The  other  letters  gave  the  fame  account  of  their  diftrefs, 
Buonaparte,  in  a  letter  to  Kleber,  thus  defcribed  their  journey  to  Cabo; 
“  Thou  halt  not  an  idea  of  the  fatiguing  marches  we  made  to  get  to  Cairo  ; 
never  halting  till  3  or  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  broiling  in  the 
dun  all  day  ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  without  food;  obliged  to  glean 
what  the  divifions  which  preceded  ns  had  left  in  thofe  detetlabie  villages, 
which  they  had  frequently  pillaged  ;  and  haraffed  during  the  whole  march 
by  thofe  hordes  of  robbers  called  Bedouins,  who  killed  not  only  our  men,  but 
our  officers,  at  25  paces  from  the  main  body.- — It  is  a  more  ileftruftive  war, 
on  my  foul,  than  that  of  La  Vendee.  There  is  a  general  relaxation  in  the 
fervice ;  I  do  all  I  can  to  preferve  unity  among  the  parties ;  but  all 
goes  very  ill  j  the  troops  are  neither  paid  nor  fed;  and  thou  mayft  enfily 
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guefs  what  murmrs  this  occafions ;  they  are  loudeft  perhaps  among  thff 
officers.” 

Buonaparte  afterwards  departed  from  Egypt ;  and  a  convention  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  grand  vifier,  by  general  Kleber,  by  which  the  French  troops 
were  to  be  permitted  to  evacuate  Egypt  without  moleftation.  But  the  Bri- 
tifh  government  having  at  the  fame  time  fent  orders  to  the  Englifh  admirals 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  French  to  Europe,  general 
Kleber  received  notice  of  thefe  orders,  and  attacking  the  Turks,  defeated 
them  with  great  {laughter.  A  military  force  was  afterwards  fent  out  by  the 
Britifh  miniftry  to  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
who  after  feveral  obftinate  engagements,  in  the  laft  of  which  he  loft  his  life, 
compelled  the  French  troops  to  retreat  to  Cairo,  where  they  were  fo  clofely 
befieged  that  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  furrender. 
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UNDER  this  head  1  {hall  rank  the  countries  of,  i.  Morocco  and  Fez  ; 
2.  Algiers;  3.  Tunis;  4.  Tripoli  and  Barca. 

The  empire  of  Morocco,  including  Fez.  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Tafilet ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by 
Sagelmefla  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  ;  being  500  miles  in  length,  and  480 
in  breadth. 

Fez,  which  is  now  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  125  miles  in  length, 
and  much  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
to  the  eaft,  and  Morocco  on  the  fouth,  and  is  furrounded  in  other  parts  by 
the  fea. 

Algiers,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  fouth  by  Mount 
Atlas,  and  on  the  w'eft  by  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  and  Tafilet.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Fir.  Shaw,  this  country  extends  in  length  480  miles' along 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  between  40  and  too  miles  in 
breadth. 

Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  and  eaft;  by  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers  on  the  weft;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  part  of  Biledulgerid, 
on  the  fouth;  being  220  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth;  and  170  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea  :  on  the  fouth  by  the  country  of  the  Beriberies  ;  on  the  weft  by  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  a  territory  of  the  Gadamis ;  and  on 
the  eaft  by  Egypt ;  extending  about  1100  miles  along  the  l'ea-coaft  ;  and  the 
breadth  is  from  1  to  300  miles. 

Each  capital  bears  the  name  of  the  ftate  or  kingdom  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

This  being  premifed,  I  {hall  confider  the  Barbary  ftates  as  forming  (which 
they  really  do)  a  great  political  confederacy,  however  independent  each  may 
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be  as  to  the  exercife  of  its  internal  policy  ;  nor  is  there  a  greater  difference 
than  happens  in  different  provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom,  in  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  air  of  Morocco  is  mild,  as  is  that  of  Algiere, 
and  indeed  all  the  other  ftates,  except  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft, 
yet  it  is  in  general  friendly  to  the  conftitution  of  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  to 
thofe  of  Europeans. 

Soil,  vegetable  and  animal  fro-7  Thefe  ftates  under  the  Roman 
ductions,  by  sea  and  land.  J  empire,  were  juftly  denominated 
the  garden  of  the  world  ;  and  to  have  a  refidence  there,  was  confidered  as  the 
highed  (late  of  luxury.  The  produce  of  their  foil  formed  thofe  magazines, 
which  furnifhed  all  Italy,  and  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  Though  the  lands  are  now  uncultivated,  through  the  oppref- 
fion  and  barbarity  of  their  government,  yet  they  are  (till  fertile  ;  not  only  in 
the  above  mentioned  commodities,  but  in  dates,  figs,  raifins,  almonds,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  with 
plenty  of  roots  and  herbs  in  their  kitchen  gardens.  Excellent  hemp  and  flax 
grow  on  their  plains ;  and  by  the  report  of  Europeans,  who  have  lived  there 
for  fome  time,  the  country  abounds  with  all  that  can  add  to  the  pleafures  of 
life  :  for  their  great  people  find  means  to  evade  thefobrietv  prefcribed  by  the 
Mahometan  law,  and  make  free  with  excellent  wines,  and  fpirits  of  their  own 
growth  and  manufa&ure.  Algiers  produces  fait- petre,  and  great  quantities 
of  excellent  fait ;  and  lead  and  iron  have  been  found  in  feveral  places  of  Bar- 
bary. 

Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in  the  ftates  of 
1  Barbary ;  but  their  deferts  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyaenas, 
wolves,  wild  boars,  and  tnonftrous  ferpents.  The  Barbary  horfes  were 
formerly  very  valuable,  and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian.  Though  their 
breed  is  now  faid  to  be  decayed,  yet  fome  very  fine  ones  are  occaiionally 
,  imported  into  England.  Dromedaries,  affes,  mules,  and  kumrahs,  a 
.  mod  ferviceable  creature,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  are  their  beads  of 
j ,  burden. 

But  from  the  fervices  of  the  camel  they  derive  the  greateft  advantages,  both 
r  on  account  of  the  great  fatigue  he  is  capable  of  undergoing,  and  the  fubfid- 
I  ence  he  requires.  This  ufeful  quadruped  enables  the  African  to  perform  his 
long  and  toilfome  journies  acrofs  that  continent.  The  camel  is,  therefore, 
s  (fays  Mr.  Bruce)  emphatically  called  the  Jhip  of  the  defert.  He  feemS  to  have 
j  been  created  for  this  very  trade,  endued  with  parts  and  qualities  adapted  to 
the  office  he  is  employed  to  difeharge.  The  dried  thidle,  and  the  bared 
)  thorn,  is  all  the  food  this  ufeful  animal  requires,  and  even  thefe,  to  fave  time, 

!  he  eats  while  advancing  on  his  journey,  without  dopping,  or  occafioning  a 
i  moment  of  delay.  As  it  is  his  lot  to  crofs  immenfe  deferts,  where  no  water  is 
found,  and  countries  not  even  moidened  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  is  endued 
i.-  with  the  power  at  one  watering  place  to  lay  in  a  dore  with  which  he  fupplies 
ir  himfelf  for  thirty  days  to  come.  To  contain  this  enormous  quantity  off 
i  fluid,  nature  has  formed  large  ciderns  within  him,  from  which,  once  filled,  he 
[  draws  at  pleafure  the  quantity  he  wants,  and  pours  it  into  his  domach  with 
the  fame  effeft  as  if  he  then  drew  it  from  a  fpring,  and  with  this  he  travels, 

>i  patiently  and  vigoroufly,  all  the  day  long,  carrying  a  prodigious  load  upon 
him,  through  countries  infeded  with  poifonous  winds,  and  glowing  with  parch, 
ing  and  never  cooling  fands. 

Fowls  and  pigeons  are  remarkably  plenty  and  good  in  the  empire  of  Mo- 
i  jocco ;  but  ducks  are  fcarce,  and  geefe  and  turkies  (fays  Mr.  Lempriere)  J 
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never  few  there.  The  country  abounds  with  the  red-legged  partridge,  like* 
wife  with  quails,  eagles,  and  hawks.  In  the  proper  feafon  the  frankolin,  a 
bird  of  the  partridge  fpecies  is  found  here  ;  alfo  a  few  wood  cocks,  fnipes  in 
great  numbers,  all  kinds  of  water  fowl,  and  a  variety  of  fmal!  finging  birds  ; 
of  thefe  the  capfa-fparrow  is  remarkable  for  the  fweetnefs  of  its  note,  which 
is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  bird,  but  it  cannot  live  out  of  its 
own  climate.  The  oxen  and  iheep  of  this  country  are  frnall  ;  but  their 
flefh  is  well  favoured.  Hares,  rabbits,  antelopes,  porcupines,  bears,  fer¬ 
rets,  weafels,  moles,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and  cameleons  are  all  natives  of  this 
empire  ;  likewife  all  kinds  of  reptiles.  Belides  vermin,  fays  Dr.  Shaw 
(fpeaking  of  his  travels  through  Barbary),  the  apprehenfions  we  are 
under,  in  fome  paits  at  leaft  of  this  country,  of  being  bitten  or  flung 
by  the  fcorpion,  the  viper,  or  the  venomous  fpider,  rarely  failed  to  inter-, 
rupt  our  repofe  ;  a  refrefhment  fo  very  grateful,  and  fo  highly  necelfary  to  a 
weary  traveller.  The  feas  and  bays  of  Barbary  abound  with  the  fineft  and 
mofl  delicious  fifh  of  every  kind,  and  were  preferred  by  the  ancients  to  thofe 
©f  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,”!  Morocco  was  certainly  for- 
customs,  and  diversions.  J  merly  far  more  populous  than 
it  is  now,  if,  as  travellers  fay,  its  capital  contained  ioo,coo  houfes,  whereas 
at  prefent,  it  is  thought  not  to  contain  above  25,000  inhabitants  ;  nor  can 
we  think  that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  more  populous,  if  it  is  true, 
that  their  king  or  emperor  has  80,000  horfe  and  foot,  of  foreign  negroes,  in 
his  armies. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  Mahometans,  15,000  Jews, 
and  2000  Chriftian  flaves  ;  but  no  eflimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  its  territory.  Some  travellers  report  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  friendly 
hofpitable  people,  who  are  very  different  in  their  manners  and  chara&er  from 
thofe  of  the  metropolis. 

Tunis  is  the  mod  polifhed  republic  of  all  the  Barbary  flates.  The  capital 
contains  10,000  families,  and  above  3000  tradefmen’s  fhops  ;  and  its  fuburbs 
confift  of  ioco  houfes.  The  Tunifines  are  indeed  exceptions  to  the  other 
Hates  of  Barbary  ;  for  even  the  moft  civilifed  of  the  Eutopean  governments 
might  improve  from  their  manners.  Their  diftinftions  are  well  kept  up,  and 
proper  refpedt  is  paid  to  the  military,  mercantile,  and  learned  profefiions. 
They  cultivate  friendfhip  with  the  European  flates ;  arts  and  manufactures 
have  been  lately  introduced  among  them  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  at  pre- 
.  fent  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  labours  of  the  loom.  The  women 
are  handfome  in  their  perfons  ;  and  though  the  men  are  fun-burnt,  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  ladies  is  very  delicate,  nor  are  they  lefs  neat  and  elegant  in  their 
jdrefs:  but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  their  eyes  by  art,  particularly  the 
powder  of  lead-ore,  the  fame  pigment,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Shaw,  that  Jezebel  made  ufe  of  when  fhe  is  faid  (2  Kings,  chap.  ix. 
verfe  30.)  to  have  painted  her  face  ;  the  words  of  the  original  being,  that  fhe 
fet  off  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  The  gentlemen  in  general  are 
fober,  orderly,  and  clean  in  their  perfons,  their  behaviour  complailant,  and  a 
wonderful  regularity  reigns  through  all  the  city. 

Tripoli  was  once  the  richeff,  moft  populous,  and  opulent  of  all  the 
ftates  on  the  coafi  :  but  it  is  now  much  reduced,  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  faid  to  amount  to  between  4  and  500,00c,  have  all  the  vices  of  the 
Algerines. 

Xheir  manners  are  much  of  a  piece  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  already 
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«5efcribed.  Thefubje&s  of  the  Barbary  dates,  in  general  fubfiding  by  piracy, 
are  allowed  to  be  bold  intrepid  mariners,  and  will  fight  defperately  when  they 
meet  with  a  prize  at  fea  ;  they  are,  not  with  Handing,  far  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
Ufii,  and  other  European  dates,  both  in  the  conftruftion  and  management  of* 
their  veffels.  They  are,  if  we  except  the  Tunifines,  void  of  all  arts  and  lite¬ 
rature.  The  mifery  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  are  not 
immediately  in  the  emperor’s  fervice,  are  beyond  all  defcription  ;  but  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  are  an  hofpitable  inoffenfive  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  the  more  didant  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  dates  are  from  the  feats  of  their  government,  their  manners  are 
the  more  pure.  Notwithdanding  their  poverty,  they  have  a  livelinefs  about 
them,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  of  Arabic  defcent,  that  gives  them  an  air  of 
contentment ;  and  having  nothing  to  lofe  they  are  peaceable  among  tbetnfelves- 
They  are  naturally  of  a  grave  difpofition,  fervid  in  profeffions  of  friendfhip, 
but  very  infincere  in  their  attachments.  They  have  nocuriofity,  no  ambition 
of  knowledge.  When  in  adverfity  they  manifed  the  mod  abjedd  fubmiffion  to 
their  fuperiors,  and  in  profperity  their  tyranny  and  pride  is  unfupportable. 
The  Moors  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants,  but  are  now  blended 
with  the  Arabs,  and  both  are  cruelly  oppreffed  by  a  handful  ofinfolent  domi¬ 
neering  Turks,  the  refofe  of  the  dreets  of  Condantinonle. 

D  ress.]  The  dreis  of  thefe  people  is  a  linen  fhirt,  over  which  they  tie  a 
filk  or  cloth  vedment  with  a  fa(h,  and  over  that  a  loofe  coat.  Their  drawers 
are  made  of  linen.  The  arms  and  legs  of  the  wearer  are  bare,  but  they  have 
flippers  on  their  feet  ;  and  perfons  of  condition  fometimes  wear  bufkins.  They 
never  move  their  turbans,  but  pull  off  their  flippers  when  they  attend  religious 
duties,  or  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign.  They  are  fond  of  ffriped  and  fanci¬ 
ed  lilks.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  men, 
but  their  drawers  are  longer,  and  they  wear  a  fort  of  cawl  on  their  heads  in- 
fteadofa  turban.  The  chief  furniture  of  their  houfes  confids  of  carpets  and 
mattreffes,  on  which  they  fit  and  lie.  In  eating,  their  flovenlinefs  is  difguf- 
ting.  They  are  prohibited  gold  and  filver  veffels  ;  and  their  meat,  which  they 
,  fwallow  by  handfuls,  is  boiled  or  roaded  to  rags. 

Rel  igiox.]  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  dates  are  Mahometans  ;  but  many 
fubjedls  of  Morocco  follow  the  tenets  of  one  Hamed,  a  modern  feftarid,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  ancient  doftrines  of  the  califs.  All  of  them  are  very  fond  of 
idiots  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  their  prote&ion  fcreens  offenders  from  puniihment 
|  for  the  mod  notorious  crimes.  In  the  main,  however,  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  dates  are  now  promifcuoufly  called,  (becaufethe 
Saracens  fird  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania,  the  country  of  the  Moors) 
have  adopted  the  very  word  parts  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  feem  to 
have  retained  only  as  much  of  it  as  countenances  their  vices.  Adultery  in 
j  the  women  is  punifhed  with  death  j  but  though  the  men  are  indulged  wit  h 
a  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  they  commit  the  mod  unnatural 
,  crimes  with  impunity.  All  foreigners  are  allowed  the  open  profefiion  of  their 
.  religion. 

,  Lang  uage.]  As  the  dates  of  Barbary  poffefs  thofe  countries  that  for¬ 
merly  went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  iNumidia,  the  ancient  African 
language  is  dill  ipoken  in  fome  of  the  inland  countries,  and  even  by  fome  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  In  the  fea-port  towns,  and  maritime  coun¬ 
tries,  a  badard  kind  of  Arabic  is  fpoken  ;  and  l'eafaring  people  are  no  ftran- 
gers  to  that  medley  of  living  and  dead  languages,  Italian,  French,  Spanifh, 
&c,  that  is  fo  well  known  in  all  parts,  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name  of 
hingua  Franca . 
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Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  This  article  is  well  worth  the 
natural  aNd  artificial,  j  ftudy  of  an  antiquary,  but  the  Cub* 
jefts  of  it  are  difficult  of  accefs.  The  reader  can  fcarcely  doubt  that  the 
countries  which  contained  Carthage,  and  the  pride  of  the  Phoenician,  Greek, 
and  Roman  works,  are  replete  with  the  rnoft  curious  remains  of  antiquity, 
but  they  lie  fcattered  amidft  ignorant,  barbarous  inhabitants.  Some  me¬ 
morials  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  greatnefs  are  ftill  to  be  met  with, 
and  many  ruins  which  bear  evidence  of  their  ancient  grandeur  and  populouf- 
nefs.  Thefe  point  out  the  old  Julia  Caefarea  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
little  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Carthage  itfelf.  A  few  of  the  aquedu&s  of 
Carthage  are  ftill  remaining,  particularly  at  Manuba,  a  country  houfe  of  the 
Bey’s,  four  miles  from  Tunis  ;  but  no  veftige  of  its  walls.  The  fame  is  the 
fate  of  Utica,  famous  for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato  and  many  other 
renowned  cities  of  antiquity  ;  and  fo  over  run  is  the  country  with  barbarifm, 
that  their  very  fites  are  not  known,even  by  their  ruins, amphitheatres, and  other 
public  buidings  which  remain  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation.  Befides  thofe  of 
claffical  antiquity,  many  Saracen  monuments,  of  the  moft  ftupendous  magnifi- 
cence,  are  likewife  found  in  this  vaft  traft;  thefe  were  eredted  under  the  califs 
of  Bagdad,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country  before  it  was  fubdued  by 
the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  its  prefent  form  of  government.  Their  walls  form 
the  principal  fortifications  in  that  country,  both  inland  and  maritime.  We 
know  of  few  or  no  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  this  country,  excepting  its 
falt-pits,  which  in  fome  places  take  up  an  area  of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  men¬ 
tions  fprings  found  here,  that  are  fo  hot  as  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  mutton 
very  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Cities  and  tublic  buildings.]  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
Morocco,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  the  court 
having  removed  to  Mequinez,  a  city  of  Fez.  Incredible  things  are  recorded 
of  the  magnificent  palaces  in  both  cities :  but  by  the  beft  accounts  the  common 
people  live  in  a  very  flovenly  manner. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  though  it  is 
computed  to  contain  near  120,000  inhabitants,  1 5,000  houfes,  and  107  mof- 
ques.  Their  public  baths  are  large,  and  handfomely  paved  with  marble. 
The  profpedt  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Algiers  is  very  beautiful,  being 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  but  the  city  though  for  feveral  ages 
it  has  braved  fome  of  thegreateft  powers  in  Chriltendom,  could  make  but  a 
faint  defence  againft  a  regular  fiege  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  three  Englifh  fifty- 
gun  (hips  might  batter  it  about  the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour. 
If  fo,  the  Spaniards  mull  have  been  very  deficient  either  in  courage  or  condudt. 
They  attacked  it  in  1775  by  land  and  by  fea,  but  were  repuifed  with  great 
lofs,  though  they  had  near  20,0 co  foot  and  2000  horfe,  and  47  king’s  lhip3 
of  different  rates,  and  346  tranfports.  In  the  years  1 7 83  and  1784,  they 
alfo  renewed  their  ntt-acks  by  fea  to  deftroy  the  city  and  gallies,  but  after 
fpending  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  bombs,  &c.  were  forced  to  retire  without 
either  its  capture  or  extinction.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is  500  paces  in 
length,  extending  from  the  continent  to  a  fmall  ifland  where  there  is  a  cable 
and  large  battery. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  fineft  of  all  thefe  ftates,  con¬ 
tains  the  remains  of  many  noble  cities,  fome  of  them  ftill  in  good  condition. 
Tunis,  built  near  the  original  ftte  of  Carthage,  hath  a  wall  and  fortifications, 
and  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  houfes  are  not  magnificent, 
but  neat  and  commodious  :  as  is  the  public  exchange  for  merchants  and  their 
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goods;  but  like  Algiers,  it  is  diftreffed  for  want  of  frefh  water,  but  that  o£ 
rain,  preferred  in  cifterns,  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  inhabitants- 

The  city  of  Tripoli  confifts  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  being  the 
moft  flourifhing  ;  but  great  inconveniencies  attend  its  fituation,  particularly 
the  want  of  fwfeet  water.  The  city  of  Oran,  lying  upon  this  coaft,  is  a- 
bout  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature.  It 
was  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the  object  of  many  bloody  difputea 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Conilantia  was  the  ancient  Cirta, 
and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  of  Numidia  being  inaccelfible  on  all  tides,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  the  fouth  weft. 

Befides  the  above  towns  and  cities,  many  others,  formerly  of  great  renown, 
lie  fcattered  up  and  down  this  immerife  traft  of  country.  The  city  of  Fez,  at 
prefent  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fo  called,  is  faid  to  contain  near  300,000 
inhabitants,  befides  merchants  and  foreigners.  Its  mofques  amount  to  500 ; 
one  of  them  magnificent  beyond  defcription,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  Mequinez  is  efteemed  the  great  emporium  of  all  Barbary. 
Salee  was  formerly  famous  for  the  piracies  of  its  inhabitants.  Tangier, fituat- 
ed  about  two  miles  within  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  was  given  by  the  crown  of 
Portugal  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  queen  Catherine,  confort  to  Charles  II.  of 
England.  It  was  intended  to  be  to  the  Englifh  what  Gibraltar  is  now  ;  and 
it  mult  have  been  a  moft  noble  acqnifition,  had  not  the  mifunderftandino-  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  his  parliament  occaficned  him  to  blow  up  its  fortifications 
and  demolifh  its  harbour;  fo  that  from  being  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  A- 
frica,  it  is  now  little  better  tnan  a  fiftuog  town.  Ceuta,  unon  the  fame  ftrait, 
almoft  oppofite  to  Gibraltar,  is  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  often, 
if  not  always,  befieged  or  blocked  up  by  the  Moors.  Tetuan,  which  lies 
within  twenty  miles  of  Ceuta,  is  now  but  an  ordinary  town,  containing  about 
800  houfes  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  rich, and  tolerably  civilized  in 
tEeir  manners. 

The  provinces  of  Suz,  Tafilet,  and  Gefula,  form  no  part  of  the  ftates  of 
Barbary,  though  the  king  of  Morocco  pretends  to  be  their  fovereign  ;  nor  do 
they  contain  any  thing,  that  is  particularly  curious.'  Zaara,  is  a  defert  coun¬ 
try,  thinly  peopled,  and  almoft  deftitute  both  of  water  and  provifions. 

Manufactures  anP  commerce. j  The  lower  fubjedfs  of  thefe  ftates 
know  very  few  imaginary  wants,  and  depend  partly  upon  their  piracies  to  be 
fupplied  with  necelTary  utenfils  and  manufactures;  fo  that  their  exports  coniift 
chiefly  of  leather,  fine  mats,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  fword  knots,  and 
carpets,  which  are  cheaper  and  fofter  than  thofe  of  Turkey,  though  not  fo 
good  in  other  refpe&s.  As  they  leave  almoft  all  their  commercial  affairs  to 
the  Jews  and  Cbriftians  fettled  among  them,  the  latter  have  tftablifhed  filk 
and  linen  works,  which  fupply  the  higher  ranks  of  their  own  fubjeCts.  They 
have  no  Ihips,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  aid  employed  in  commerce;  fo  that 
the  French  and  Englifh  carry  on  the  greateft  part  of  their  trade.  Their  ex- 
ports, befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  confift  in  elephant’s  teeth, oftrich  fea¬ 
thers,  copper,  tin,  wool,  hides,  honey, wax, dates, raifins, olives,  almonds,  gum 
arabic,  and  fandrac.  ft  he  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  likewife  faid  to  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  by  caravans  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and  fome  inland  parts 
of  Africa, from  whence  they  bring  back  vaft  numbers  of  Negroes,  who  ferve 
in  their  armies,  and  are  flaves  in  their  houfes  and  fields. 

In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Europeans  furnifh  them  with  timber.artil- 
lery  of  all  kinds, gunpowder.and  whatever  they  want, either  in  their  public  or 
private  capacities.  I  he  duties  paid  by  the  Englifn  in  the  ports  of  Morocco, 
are  but  half  of  thofe  paid  by  other  Europeans.  It  is  a  general  obfervation, 
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that  no  nation  is  fond  of  trading  with  thefe  ftates,  not  only  on  account  of  theif 
capricious  defpotifm,  but  the  villainy  of  their  individuals,  both  natives  and. 
Jews,  many  of  whom  take  all  opportunities  of  cheating,  and  when  detected 
are  feldom  punifhed. 

It  has  often  been  thought  furprifing,  that  the  Chriflian  powers  fhould  fuffer 
their  marine  to  be  infulted  by  thefe  barbarians,  who  take  the  {hips  of  all  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  or  rather,  who  do  not  pay  them  a  fnbfidy 
either  in  money  or  commodities.  We  cannot  account  for  this  forbearance 
otherwife  than  by  fuppofing,  firffi,  that  a  breach  with  them  might  provoke 
the  Porte,  who  pretends  to  be  the  lord  paramount  ;  fecondly,  that  no  Chrif- 
tian  power  would  be  fond  of  feeing  Algiers,  and  the  reft  of  that  coaft,  in 
pofieffion  of  another;  and,  thirdly,  that  nothing  could  be  got  by  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  any  of  their  towns,  as  the  inhabitants  would  inftantly  carry  their  ef- 
feds  into  the  deferts  and  mountains,  fo  that  the  benefit  refulting  from  the 
conqueft,  mult  be  tedious  and  precarious — Indeed,  expeditions  againft  Al¬ 
giers  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  ill  conducted 
and  unfuccefsful,  as  before  noticed. 

Constitution  and  government.]  In  Morocco,  government  cannot 
be  faid  to  exift.  The  emperors  have  for  fome  ages  been  parties,  judges,  and 
even  exedutioners  with  their  own  hands,  in  all  criminal  matters;  nor  is  their 
brutality  more  incredible  than  the  fubmiffion  with  which  their  fubjeds  bear  it. 

In  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  every  military  officer  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  his  hand,  and  it  is  feldom  that  they  mind  the  form  of  a  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Some  veftiges,  however,  of  the  califate  government  ftiil  continue  ; 
for  in  places  where  no  military  officer  refides,  the  mufti  or  high  pried  is  the 
fountain  of  all  juftice,  and  under  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officers,  who  ad  as 
our  juflices  of  the  peace.  Though  the  emperor  of  Morocco  is  not  immediate¬ 
ly*  fubjed  to  the  Porte,  yet  he  acknowledges  the  grand  fignior  to  be  his  fu- 
perior,  and  he  pays  him  a  diftant  allegiance  as  the  chief  reprefentative  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  What  l  have  faid  of  Morocco  is  applicable  to  Fez,  both  kingdoms 
being  now  under  one  emperor. 

Though  Algiers,  Tuffis,  and  Tripoli,  have  each  of  them  a  Turkiffi  paffia 
ordty  who  governs  in  the  name  of  the  grand  fignior,  yet  very  little  regard  is 
paid  by  his  ferocious  fubjeds  to  his  authority.  He  cannot  even  be  faid  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Porte.  When  a  vacancy  of  the  government  happens, which 
it  commonly  does  by  murder,  every  foldier  in  the  army  has  a  vote  in  choofmg 
the  fucceeding  dey;  and  though  the  eledion  is  often  attended  with  bloodfhed, 
yet  it  is  no  fooner  fixed  than  he  is  cheerfully  recognifed  and  obeyed.  It  is 
true,  he  mull  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte  ;  but  this  is  leldcm  refufed,  as  the 
divan  is  no  ftranger  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  dey 
is  defpotic  ;  and  the  income  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  amounts  to  about  150,000!. 
a  year,  without  greatly  oppreffing  his  fubjeds,  who  are  very  tenacious  of  their  j 
property.  Thefe  deys  pay  flight  annual  tributes  to  the  Porte.  When  the 
grand  fignior  is  at  war  with  a  Chriftian  power, he  requires  their  affiftance,  as  ' 
lie  does  that  of  the  king  of  Morocco  ;  but  he  is  obeyed  only  as  they  think  1 
proper.  Subordinate  to  the  deys  are  officers,  both  military  and  civil  ;  and  m  | 
all  matters  of  importance  the  dey  is  expeded  to  take  the  advice  of  a  common 
council,  which  confifts  of  thirty  pafbas.  Thefe  pafhas  feldom  fad  of  forming 
parties  arnongft  the  foldiers,  againll  the  reigning  dey,  whom  they  make  no 
fcruple  of  aflaffinating,  even  in  council ;  and  the  ltrongeft  candidate  then  fills 
his  place.  Sometimes  he  is  depofed  ;  fometimes,  though  but  very  feldom,  he  j 
reitgns  his  authority  to  fave  his  life,  and  it  is  feldom  he  dies  a  natural  death  ' 
upon  the  throne.  The  authority  of  the  dey  13  unlimited ;  but  an  unfuccefs-  ' 
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fful  expedition,  or  too  pacific  a  conduff,  feidom  fails  to  p*tt  an  end  to  his  life 
•and  government. 

Revenues.]  I  have  already  mentioned  thofe  of  Algiers,  but  they  are  now 
faid  to  be  exceeded  by  Tunis.  They  confift  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
prizes  taken  from  Chriftiansj  a  fmall  capitation  tax,  and  the  cuitoms  paid  by 
the  Englilh,  French,  and  other  nations,  who  are  buffered  to  trade  with  thofe 
Fates.  As  to  the  king  of  Morocco,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  his  revenues’ 
becaufe  none  of  his  fubjefts  can  be  faid  to  poffefs  any  property.  From  the 
manner  of  his  living,  his  attendance,  and  appearance,  we  may  conclude  heiioc3 
not  abound  in  riches.  The  ranfoms  of  ChriFian  flaves  are  his  perquisites- 
He  fometimes  fhares  in  the  veffels  of  the  other  Fates,  which  entitles  him  to 
part  of  their  prizes.  He  claims  a  tenth  of  the  goods  of  his  Mahometan  fub- 
jedfs,  and  fix  crowns  a  year  from  every  Jew  merchant.  Fie  has  likewife 
confiderable  profits  in  the  Negioland  and  other  caravans,  cfpecially  the  have 
trade  towards  the  fouth.  It  is  thought  that  the  whole  of  his  ordinary  reve¬ 
nue,  in  money,  does  not  exceed  165,000!.  a  year.  A  detachment  of  the 
army  of  t'nefe  ftates  is  annually  fent  into  each  province  to  eolleft  the  tribute 
from  the  Moors  and  Arabs ;  and  the  prizes  they  take  at  fea,  fometimes  equal 
the  taxes  laid  upon  the  natives. 

Military  strength  1  By  the  beft  accounts  we  have  received,  the 

at  sea  and  land,  j  king  of  Morocco  can  bring  to  the  field  100,000 
men  ;  but  the  Frength  of  his  army  confilts  of  cavalry  mounted  by  bis  negro 
flaves.  Thofe  wretches  are  brought  young  to  Morocco,  know  no  other  Fate 
but  fervitude,  and  no  other  maFer  but  that  king,  and  prove  the  firmeFfnp- 
port  of  his  tyranny.  About  the  year  1727,  all  the  naval  force  of  Morocco 
confifted  only  of  three  fmall  fhips,  which  lay  at  Sallee,  and  being  full  of  men, 
fometimes  brought  in  prizes.  The  Algerines  maintain  about  6500  foot, 
confiding  of  Turks,  and  cologlies,  or  the  fons  of  foldiers.  Part  of  them 
ferve  as  marines  on  board  their  veffels.  About  1000  of  them  do  garrifon 
duty,  and  part  are  employed  in  fomenting  differences  among  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Arab  princes.  Belides  thefe,  the  dey  can  bring  2000  Moorilh  horfe 
to  the  field  ;  but  as  they  are  enemies  to  the  Turks,  they  are  little  truFed. 
Thofe  troops  are  under  excellent  difeipline,  and  the  deys  of  all  the  otfier  Bar¬ 
bary  Fates  keep  up  a  force  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  ;  fo  that  a  few 
years  ago  they  refufed  to  fend  any  tribute  to  the  Turkifh  emperor,  who  feems 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fhadow  of  obedience  which  they  pay  him. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians,  who  inhabited  this 
very  country  of  Barbary,  had  greater  fleets  and  a  more  extenfive  commerce 
than  any  other  nation,  or  than  all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
when  that  ftate  flourifhed,  the  prefent  inhabitants  have  fcarcely  any  merch¬ 
ant  fhips  belonging  to  them,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  what  Sallee,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli  fit  out  for  piracy ;  which  though  increafed  fince  the  laF 
attack  of  the  Spaniards,  are  now  but  few  and  fmall,  and  fome  years  ago  did 
not  exceed  fix  (hips,  from  thirty-fix  to  fifty  guns.  The  admiral’s  fliip  belongs 
to  the  government :  the  other  captains  are  appointed  by  private  owners,  but 
fubjeft  to  military  law.  With  fuch  a  contemptible  fleet,  thofe  infields  not 
only  harafs  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  oblige  them  to  pay  a  kind  of  tribute 
by  way  of  prefents. 

History.]  There  perhaps  is  no  problem  in  hiflory  fo  unnaccountable  as 
the  decadence  of  the  fplendor,  power,  and  glory  of  the  ftates  of  Barbary  ; 
which,  when  Rome  was  miFrefs  of  the  world,  formed  the  faireF  jewels  in  the 
imperial  diadem.  It  was  not  till  the  feventh  century  that,  after  thefe  Fates 
bad  been  by  turns  in  poffefiion  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Greek  emperors,  the 
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califs  or  Saracens  of  Bagdad  conquered  them,  and  from  thence  became  raaf- 
ters  of  almoft  all  Spain,  from  whence  their  pofterity  was  totally  driven  about 
the  year  1492,  when  the  exiles  fettled  among  their  friends  and  countrymen  on 
the  Barbary  coaft.  This  naturally  begot  a  perpetual  war  between  them  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  prefled  them  fo  hard,  that  they  called  to  their  affiftance 
the  two  famous  brothers  Barbaroffa,  who  were  admirals  of  the  Turkifh  fleet, 
and  who,  after  breaking  the  Spanifh  yoke,  impoied  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
all  thofe  Gates  (excepting  Morocco)  their  own.  Some  attempts  were  made 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  reduce  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but  they  were  un- 
fucceftful ;  and,  as  obferved,  the  inhabitants  have  in  fadl  Ihaken  off  the 
Tuikifh  yoke  likewife. 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco  are  the  fucceflbrs  of  thofe  fovereigns 
of  that  country  who  are  called  xetifts,  and  whole  powers  refembled  that  of 
the  califate  of  the  Saracens.  They  have  been  in  general  a  fet  of  bloody 
tyrants  ;  though  they  have  had  among  them  fome  able  princes,  particularly 
Muley  Moluc,  who  defeated  and.  killed  Don  Seballian,  king  of  Portugal. 
They  have  lived  in  almoft  a  continued  Hate  of  warfare  with  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  other  Chriftian  princes  ever  ftnce  ;  nor  does  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  fometimes  difdain,  as  in  the  year  2769,  to  purchafe  their  friendfliip 
with  prefents. 

The  empire  of  Morocco  has  been  greatly  difturbed  by  inteftine  commo¬ 
tions  ;  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Ben  After, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  flain.  Late  accounts  fay  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  aflifted  another  brother  againft  the  emperor,  and  that  the  conflict 
proved  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  prefent  emperor  is  Muley  Yazid,  who  fal¬ 
ling  under  the  difpleafure  of  his  father  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  religi¬ 
ous  fandtuary.  His  father  was  preparing  to  drive  him  by  force  from  this  fane- 
tuary,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  death.  Immediately  upon  this  even  Mb* 
ley  Yazid  came  from  his  fandfuary,  and  quietly  afeended  the  throne. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  9C0I 
Breadth  8coJ 


between 


Degrees. 

f  6  and  20  North  latitude.! 
£26  and  44  Eaft  longitude,  j 


Sq.  Miles. 
378,000 


T  T  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  or 
Boundaries.  J  £  Nubia ;  on  the  eaft,  partly  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly 
by  Dancala  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Gorham  ;  and  on  the  foutb,  by  the  kingdom 
©f  Gingiro,  and  Alaba. 

It  contains  the  following  provinces,  viz. 

1.  Mafuah  ;  2.  Tigre  ;  3.  Samee ;  4.  Begemder;  5.  Amhara ;  6.  Wa- 
laka  ;  7 >  Gojam ;  8.  Damot;  9.  Maitfha  •,  10.  Dembea ;  Ii.  Kuaraj 

U* 
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12.  Nara.  In  this  divifion,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  from  whom  this  ac- 
count  is  taken,  there  is  neither  geographical  nor  hiftorical  precifion. 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  rainy  feafon  continues  for  fix  months  of  the 
year,  from  April  to  September,  which  is  fucceeded  without  interval,  by  a 
cloudlefs  sky,  and  vertical  fun  ;  and  cold  nights,  which  as  immediately  follow 
thefe  fcorching  days.  The  earth,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  thefe  days,  is 
yet  perpetually  cold  fo  as  to  feel  difagreeably  to  the  foies  of  the  feet ;  paitly 
owing  to  the  fix  months  rains,  when  no  fun  appears,  and  partly  to  the  perpe¬ 
tual  equality  of  nights  and  days. 

Quadrupeds.]  There  is  no  country  in  the  woild  which  produces  a 
greater  number  or  variety  of  quadrupeds,  whether  tame  or  wild,  than  Abyf- 
finia.  Of  the  tame  or  cow-kind,  great  abundance  prefent  themfelves  every 
where,  differing  in  fize,  fome  having  horns  of  various  dimenfions,  fome  with¬ 
out  horns  at  all ;  differing  alfo  in  the  colour  and  length  of  their  hair. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  prodigious  numbers  of  the  gazel,  or  ante¬ 
lope  kind ;  the  bohur,  faffa,  and  madequa,  and  many  others.  The  hyaena 
is  kill  more  numerous.  There  are  few  varieties  of  the  dog  or  fox  kind. 
Of  thefe  the  mofl  numerous  is  the  deep,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  jackal }  this 
is  precifely  the  fame  in  all  refpefts  as  the  deep  of  Barbary  and  Syria,  who 
are  heard  hunting  in  great  numbers,  and  howling  in  the  evening  and  morning. 
The  wild  boar,  fmaller  and  fmoother  in  the  hair  than  that  of  Barbary  or 
Europe,  but  differing  in  nothing  elfe,  is  met  frequently  in  fwamps  or  banks 
of  rivers  covered  with  wood. 

The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffa,  and  campelopardalis,  are  inhabitants  of 
the  low  hot  country  ;  nor  is  the  lion,  leopard,  orfaadh,  which  is  the  pan¬ 
ther,  feen  in  the  high  and  cultivated  country.  The  hippopotamus  and  cro¬ 
codile  abound  in  all  the  rivers,  not  only  of  Abyflinia,  but  as  low  down  as 
Nubia  and  Egypt.  There  are  many  of  the  afs  kind  in  the  low  country  to¬ 
wards  the  frontiers  of  Atbara,  but  no  zebras ;  thefe  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Fazuclo  and  Narea. 

But  of  all  the  other  quadrupeds,  there  is  none  exceeds  the  by^na  for  its 
mercilcfs  ferocity.  They  were  a  plague,  fays  our  author,  fpeakmg  of  thefe 
animals,  in  Abyflinia  in  every  fituation,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  field,  and 
I  think  furpafled  the  fheep  in  number.  Gondar  was  full  of  them  from  the 
time  it  turned  dark  till  the  dawn  of  day,  fetking  the  different  pieces  of 
flaughtered  carcafes  which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expofe  in  the  ftreets 
without  burial. 

Tt  is  a  conftant  obfervation  in  Numidia,  that  the  lion  avoids  and  flies  from 
the  face  of  a  man,  till  by  fome  accident  they  have  been  brought  to  engage,, 
and  the  beaft  has  prevailed  again!!  him  ;  then  that  feeling  of  iuperiority  im¬ 
printed  by  the  Creator  in  the  heart  of  all  animals  for  man’s  prefervation, 
ieems  to  forfake  him.  The  lion,  having  once  tailed  human  blood,  relin- 
quifhes  the  purfuit  after  the  flock.  He  repairs  to  fome  high  way,  or  frequent¬ 
ed  path,  and  has  been  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  to  interrupt  the  road 
to  a  market  for  l'everal  weeks :  and  in  this  he  perfifts  till  hunters  or  foldiers 
[i  are  fent  out  to  aeflroy  him. 

Birds.]  The  number  of  birds  in  Abyflinia  exceeds  that  of  other  animals 
;  beyond  proportion.  The  high  and  low  countries  are  equally  ttored  with 
them:  the  firft  kind  are  the  carniverous  birds.  Many  fpecies  of  the  eagle 
and  hawk,  many  more  ftill  of  the  vulture  kind,  as  it  were,  overftock  alk 
parts  of  the  country.  That  fpecies  of  glebe,  called  Haddaya,  fo  frequent 
in  Egypt,  comes  very  punctually  into  Ethiopia,  at  the  return  of  the  fun, 
vifter  the  tropical  rains.  The  Niflaa,  or  Goldeu  Eagle  is  not  only  the  lar- 
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£geft  of  the  eagle  kind,  but  furely  one  of  the  larged  birds  that  flies.  Frof» 
wing  to  wing  it  is  eight  feet  four  inches.  The  black  eagle,  R-achamah, 
Erkoom,  Moroe,  Sheregrig,  and  Waalia,  are  particularly  delcribed  by  the 
hiftorian  of  Abyflinia,  to  whofe  celebrated  work  we  refer  the  reader  who  is 
deiirous  of  information  concerning  them. 

There  is  no  great  plenty  of  water  fowl  in  Abyflinia,  efpecially  of  the  web¬ 
footed  kind.  Vaft  variety  of  dorks  cover  the  plains  in  May,  when  the 
rain  becomes  conflant.  All  the  deep  and  giaffy  bogs  have  fifipes  in  them  : 
and  fwallows  there  are  of  many  kinds  unknown  in  Europe  ;  thofe  that  are 
common  in  Europe  appear  in  paflage  at  the  very  feafon  when  they  take  their 
flight  from  thence.  There  are  few  owls  in  Abyflinia  ;  but  thofe  are  of  an 
immenfe  fize  and  beauty.  There  are  no  geefe,  wild  or  tame,  excepting  what 
is  called  the  Golden  Goofe,  Goofe  of  the  Nile,  or  Goofe  of  the  Cape,  com- 
roon  in  all  the  fouth  of  Africa  ;  thefe  build  their  neils  upon  trees,  and  when 
not  in  water,  generally  fit  upon  them. 

Insects.]  From  theclafs  of  infe&s,  we  fhall  feledt  the  mod  remarkable, 
•viz.  the  Tfaltfalya  or  fly,  which  is  an  infedi  that  furnifhes  a  flriking  proof 
how  fallacious  it  is  to  judge  by  appearances.  If  we  confider  its  fmall  fize, 
•its  weaknefs,  want  of  variety  of  beauty,  nothing  in  the  creation  is  more  con. 
temptible  or  infignificant.  Yet  pafling  from  thefe  to  his  hidory,  and  to  the 
account  of  bis  powers,  we  mud  confefs  the  very  great  injudice  we  do  him 
from  want  of  confideration.  We  are  obliged  with  the  greated  furpiife  to 
acknowledge,  that  thofe  huge  animals,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
lion,  and  the  tyger,  inhabiting  the  fame  woods,  are  dill  vadly  his  inferiors, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  this  fmall  infedt,  nay,  his  very  found,  though  he 
js  not  feen,  occafions  more  trepidation,  movement,  and  diforder,  both  in  the 
human  and  brute  creation,  than  would  whole  herds  of  thefe  mondrous  ani- 
'mals  colledted  together,  though  their  number  was  in  a  ten-fold  proportion 
greater  than  it  really  is. 

This  infedt  has  not  been  defcribed  by  any  naturalid.  It  is  in  fize  very  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  a  bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion.  As  foon  as  this  plague  ap¬ 
pears,  and  their  buzzing  is  heard,  all  the  cattle  forfake  their  food,  and  run 
wildly  about  the  plain,  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hun¬ 
ger.  No  remedy  remains  but  to  leave  the  black  earth,  and  haden  down  to 
the  fands  of  Atbara,  and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains  lad,  this  cruel 
enemy  never  daring  to  purfue  them  farther.  Though  the  fize  of  the  camel  i9 
immenfe,  his  drength  vad,  and  his  body  covered  with  a  thick  skin,  defended 
with  drong  hair,  yet  dill  he  is  not  capable  to  fudain  the  violent  pundtures 
the  fly  makes  with  his  pointed  probofcis.  He  mud  lofe  no  time  in  removing 
to  the  fands  of  Atbara  ;  for  when  once  attacked  by  this  dy,  his  body,  head, 
and  legs  break  out  into  large  bodes,  which  fwell,  break,  and  putrify,  to  the 
certain  dedrudtion  of  the  creature. 

Vegetable  productions.]  The  Papyrus ,  which  is  a  plant  well 
known  in  Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  early  brought  thither  from  Ethiopia. 
It  is  alfo  found  in  Abyflinia.  BaleJJar ,  Balm,  or  Balfam,  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Abyflinia.  The  great  value  fet  upon  this  drug  in  the  eafl,  remounts  to 
very  early  ages.  We  know  from  fcripture,  the  olded  hiftory  extant,  as  well 
as  mod  infallible,  that  the  Idimaelites,  or  Arabian  carriers  and  inerchants;, 
trafficking  with  the  Iudian  commodities  into  Egypt,  brought  with  them 
balm  as  a  part  of  the  cargo.  The  Enfete  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  which  grows 
and  comes  to  great  perfection  at  Gondar,  but  it  mod  abounds  in  that  part 
of  Maitfha  and  Goutto  wed  of  the  Nile,  where  there  are  large  planta¬ 
tion! 
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tions  of  it,  and  is  there,  almoft  exclufive  of  every  thing  elfe,  the  food  of  the 
Galla  inhabiting  that  province.  When  foft,  like  a  turnip  well  boiled,  iF 
eat  with  milk  or  butter,  it  is  the  belt  of  all  food  ;  wholefome,  nourilhing, 
and  eafily  cigefted.  The  Teff  is  a  grain  commonly  fown  all  over  Abyf- 
linia,  where  it  feems  to  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  ground  ;  from  it  is 
made  the  breed  which  is  commonly  ufed  throughout  this  country.  The 
Abyfiinians  indeed  have  plenty  of  wheat,  and  fome  of  it  of  an  excellent 
quality.  They  likewife  make  as  fine  wheat  bread  as  any  in  the  world,  both 
for  colour  and  tafte  ;  but  the  ufe  of  wheat-bread  is  chiefly  confined  to  people 
of  the  firft  rank.  The  acacia  tree  is  very  common  in  Abyfiinia,  as  are 
feveral  other  curious  produdions  of  the  vegetable  world,  many  of  which 
are  defcribed  in  the  Appendix  of  our  author,  and  illuftrated  by  many 
elegant  engravings,  which  will  afford  a  very  great  entertainment  to  the  curious 
botanift. 

La  kes.]  The  lake  of  Tzana  (not  to  mention  thofe  of  Gooderoo,  and 
Court  Ohha)  is  by  much  the  largeft  expanie  of  water  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Its  extent,  however,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Its  greateft 
breadth  is  35  miles,  and  its  extent  in  length  is  49.  The  Nile,  by  a  current 
always  vifible,  croffes  the  end  of  it.  In  the  dry  months,  from  Qdober  to 
March,  the  lake  fhrinks  greatly  in  fize,  but  after  that  all  thofe  rivers  are 
full  which  are  on  every  fide  of  it,  and  fall  into  the  lake,  like  radii  drawn  to  a 
centre  ;  then  it  fwells,  and  extends  itfelf  into  the  plain  country,  and  has  of 
courfe  a  much  larger  furface. 

There  are  about  eleven  inhabited  iflands  in  the  lake.  All  thefe  iflands 
were  formerly  ufed  asprifons  for  the  great  people,  or  for  a  voluntary  retreat, 
on  account  of  fome  difgnfl  or  great  misfortune,  or  as  places  of  fecurity  to  de- 
pofit  their  valuable  effects  during  troublefome  times. 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile.]  Omitting  thofe  of  inferior  note,  we  flrall 
here  give  the  reader  fome  account  of  the  great  cataract  of  Alata,  “  which, 
fays  Mr.  Bruce,  was  the  moft  magnificent  fight  that  ever  I  beheld.  The 
height  has  been  rather  exaggerated.  The  miffionarics  fay  the  fall  is  about 
fixteen  ells,  or  fifty  feet.  The  meafuring  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  ;  but,  by 
the  pofition  of  long  flicks,  and  poles  of  different  lengths,  at  different  heights  of 
the  rock,  from  the  water’s  edge,  1  may  venture  to  fay  that  it  is  nearer  forty 
eet  than  any  other  meafure.  The  river  had  been  confiderably  increafed  by 
rains,  and  fell  in  one  fheet  of  water,  without  any  interval,  above  half  an  Eng- 
hfh  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  force  and  noife  that  was  truly  terrible,  and  which 
thinned,  and  made  me  for  a  time,  perfedly  dizzy.  A  thick  fume,  or  haze, 
tovered  the  fall  all  around,  and  hung  over  the  courfe  of  the  dream  both  above 
|md  below,  marking  its  trad,  though  the  water  is  not  feen.  The  river,  though 
1  welled  with  rain,  prd'erved  its  natural  clearnefs,  and  fell,  as  far  as  I  could 
lifcern,  into  a  deep  pool,  or  bafon,  in  the  folid  rock,  which  was  full,  and  in 
.wenty  different  eddies,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  the  ftream,  when  it 
All,  feeming  part  of  it  to  run  back  with  great  fury  upon  the  rock,  as  well  as 
orward  in  the  line  of  its  courfe,  rafing  a  wave,  or  violent  ebullition,  by  chaf¬ 
ing  againft  each  other. 

:  “  Jerome  Lobo  pretends,  that  he  has  fat  under  the  curve,  or  arch,  made 
>>y  the  projectile  force  of  the  water  rufhiug  over  the  precipice.  He  fays 
ie  fat  calmly  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  looking  through  the  curve  of  the  ftream, 

'w  it  was  falling,  faw  a  number  of  rainbows  of  inconceiveable  beauty  in  this 
extraordinary  prifm.  This  however,”  continues  Mr.  Bruce,  “  without 
lefitation,  I  aver  to  be  a  downright  falfehood.  A  deep  pool  of  water 
caches  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  in  perpetual  agitation.  Now 

allow- 
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allowing  that  there  was  a  feat  or  bench,  which  there  is  not,  in  the  middle  of 
the  pool,  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  by  any  exertion  of  human  ftrength,  to 
have  arrived  at  it.  Although  a  very  robuft  man,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
life,  and  a  hardy  praftifed,  indefatigable  fvvimmer,  I  am  perfectly  confi¬ 
dent  he  could  not  have  got  to  that  feat  from  the  fhore  through  the  quieted 
part  of  that  bafon-  And,  fnppofing  the  friar  placed  in  his  imaginary  feat  un¬ 
der  the  curve  of  that  immenfe  arch  of  water,  he  muft  have  had  a  pot- 
tion  of  firmnefs  more  than  falls  to  the  (hare  of  ordinary  meD,  and  which  is 
not!  likely  to  be  acquired  in  a  monadic  life,  to  philofophize  upon  optics  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  where  every  thing  would  feem  to  his  dazzled  eyes  to  be  in 
motion,  and  the  dream,  in  a  noife  like  thelouded  thnnder,  to  make  the  folid 
rock  (at  lead  as  to  fenfe)  drake  to  its  very  foundation,  and  threaten  to 
tear  every  nerve  to  pieces,  and  to  deprive  one  of  other  fenfes  beddes  that  of 
hearing.  It  was  a  mod  nragnidcent  fight,  that  ages,  added  to  the  greated 
length  of  human  life,  would  not  efface  or  eradicate  from  my  memory ;  it 
flruck  me  with  a  kind  of  ftupor,  and  a  total  oblivion  of  where  I  was, 
and  of  every  other  fublunary  concern.  It  was  one  of  the  mod  dupendous 
fights  in  the  creation.” 

Sources  of  the  Nile.J  The  Agows  of  Damot  pay  divine  honour  to 
the  Nile  ;  they  worfhip  the  ;river,  and  thoufands  of  cattle  have  been  offered, 
and  dill  are  offered,  to  the  fpirit  fuppofed  to  refide  at  its  fources.  The 
village  of  Geefh,  though  not  farther  didant  than  600  yards,  is  not  in  fight 
©f  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  The  country  upon  the  fame  plane  with  the  foun¬ 
tains,  terminates  in  a  cliff  about  300  yards  deep  down  to  the  plain  of  Afia, 
which  dat  country  continues  in  the  fame  fubaltern  degree  of  elevation,  till  it 
meets  the  Nile  again  about  7©  miles  fouthward,  after  it  has  made  the  circuit 
©f  Gojam  and  Damot.  In  the  middfe  of  a  marlh,  about  80  yards  in  breadth, 
and  fomething  lefs  than  40  yards  from  the  bottom  cf  the  mountain  of  Geefh, 
arifes  a  hillock  of  a  circular  form,  about  three  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  marfh 
itfelf,  though  apparently  founded  much  deeper  in  it.  The  diameter  of 
this  is  fomething  fhort  of  twelve  feet  ;  it  is  furrounded  by  a  /hallow 
trench,  which  collects  the  water,  and  voids  it  eadward  ;  it  is  drmly  built 
with  fod  or  earthen  turf,  brought  from  the  fides,  and  condantly  kept  in 
repair,  and  this  is  the  altar  upon  which  all  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed.  In  the  middle  of  this  altar  is  a  hole,  obvioufly  made,  or  at  lead 
enlarged,  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  kept  clear  of  grafs,  or  other  aquatic 
plants,  and  the  water  in  it  is  perfectly  pure  and  limpid,  but  has  no  ebullition 
or  motion  of  any  kind  difcernible  upon  its  furface.  This  mouth,  or  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fource,  is  feme  parts  of  an  inch  lefs  than  three  feet  diameter,  and 
the  water  hood  on  the  5th  of  November,  when  Mr.  Bruce  vidted  it,  about 
two  inches  from  the  lip  of  the  brim,  nor  did  it  increafe  or  diminifh  during  all 
the  time  Mr.  Bruce  remained  at  Geefh,  though  he  made  plentiful  ufe  of  it. 
This  fpring  is  about  fix  feet  fix  inches  deep. 

Ten  feet  didant  from  the  firit  of  thefe  fprings,  a  little  to  the  wed  ot 
foiith,  is  the  facred  fountain,  about  eleven  inches  in  diameter ;  but  this  n 
eirrht  feet  three  inches  deep.  And  about  twenty  feet  didant  from  the  fir  ft , 
tcTthe  S.  S.  W.  is  the  third  fource,  its  mouth  being  fomething  more  than  two 
feet  large,  and  it  is  five  feet  eight  inches  deep.  Both  thefe  lad  foun¬ 
tains  ttand  in  the  middle  of  fmall  altars,  made  like  the  former  of  firm  fod, 
but  neither  of  them  above  three  feet  diameter,  and  having  a  foot  of  lefs  ele¬ 
vation  than  the  fird.  With  a  brafs  quadrant  of  three  feet  radius,  be  found 
the  latitude  to  be  io°  59'  north;  and  by  io°  59'  24"  in  round  numbers, ; 
for  the  exaft  latitude  of  the  principal  fountain  of  the  Nile,  though  the  Jefuits 
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have  fuppofed  it  12°  N.  by  a  random  guefs.  The  longitude  he  afcertained 
to  be  36°  55'  30"  ea(t  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Cause  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.]  The  fun  being  nearly 
flationary  for  fome  days  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  air  there  becomes 
fo  much  rarefied,  that  the  heavier  winds,  charged  with  watery  particles,  rufh 
in  upon  it  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  wed,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
the  ead.  The  fouth  wind,  moreover,  loaded  with  heavy  vapours,  condenfed 
in  that  high  ridge  of  mountains,  not  far  fouth  of  the  Line,  which  forms 
a  fpine  to  the  peninfula  of  Africa,  and  running  northward  with  the  other 
two,  furnilh  wherewithal  to  reftore  the  equilibrium.  Having  thus  gathered 
fuch  a  quantity  of  vapours  as  it  were  to  a  focus,  the  fun  now  puts  them  in 
motion,  and  drawing  them  after  it  in  its  rapid  progrefs  northwards,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  for  two  years  together,  feemed  to  have  extended  its  power  to 
the  atmofphere  of  Gondar,  when  for  the  firft  time,  there  appeared  in  the 
Iky,  white,  dappled,  thin  clouds,  the  fun  being  then  diltanr.  34.0  from  the 
zenith,  without  any  one  cloudy  or  datk  fpeck  having  been  feen  for  feveral 
months  before.  Advancing  to  the  line  with  increafed  velocity,  and  defea¬ 
ting  larger  fpirals,  the  fun  brings  on  a  few  drops  of  rain  at  Gondar  the  ill 
of  March,  being  then  didant  50  from  the  zenith;  thefc  are  greedily  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thirfty  foil,  and  this  feems  to  be  the  fartheft  extent  of  the 
fun’s  influence,  capable  of  caufing  rain,  which  then  only  falls  in  large  drops, 
and  lads  but  a  few  minutes  ;  the  rainy  feafan,  however,  begins  mod  ferioufly 
upon  its  arrival  at  the  zenith  of  every  place,  and  thefe  rains  continue  con- 
ftant  and  increafing  after  he  has  puffed  it,  in  his  progrefs  northward.  Before 
this,  green  boughs  and  leaves  appear  floating  in  the  Bahar  el  Abaid,  and 
fliew  that  about  50  from  the  line,  the  latitude  where  it  rifes,  the  rains  are 
already  abundant. 

In  April,  all  the  rivers  in  Amhara,  Begemder,  and  Lada,  fird  difcolour- 
ed,  and  then  beginning  to  fwell,  join  the  Nile  in  the  feveral  parts  of  its 
courfe  neared  them  ;  the  river  then,  from  the  height  of  its  angle  of  inclii»«  - 
tion  forces  itfelf  through  the  dagnant  lake  without  mixing  with  it.  In 
the.  beginning  of  May,  hundreds  of  dreams  pour  themfclves  from  Gojam, 
Damot,  Maitfha,  and  Dembea,  into  the  lake  Tzana,  which  had  become 
low  by  intenfe  evaporation,  but  how  begins  to  fill  infenfibly,  and  contri¬ 
butes  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  the  Nile,  before  it  falls  down  the  cata- 
raft  of  Alata.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  fun  having  now  palled  all 
Abyffinia,  the  rivers  there  are  all  full,  and  then  is  the  time  of  the  greateft 
rains  in  Abyffinia,  while  it  is  for  fome  days  as  it  wete  dationary  in  the  tro¬ 
pic  of  Cancer. 

!  Immediately  after  the  fun  has  palled  the  line,  he  begins  the  rainy  feafon  to 
the  fouthward,  dill  as  he  approaches  the  zenith  of  each  place  ;  but  the 
fituation  and  neceffities  of  this  country  being  varied,  the  manner  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  inundation  is  changed.  A  high  chain  of  mountains  runs  from  about 
6°  fouth  all  along  the  middle  of  the  continent  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  interfe&s  the  fouthern  part  of  the  peninfula,  nearly  in  the  lame 
manner  that  the  river  Nile  does  the  northern.  A  drong  wind  from  the 
fouth,  dopping  the  progrefs  of  the  condenfed  vapours  daflies  them  againd 
the  cold  fummits  of  this  ridge  of  mountains,  and  forms  many  rivers  which 
efcape  in  the  direftion  either  ead  or  wed,  as  the  level  prefents  itfelf.  If  this 
is  towards  the  wed,  they  fall  down  the  Tides  of  the  mountains  into  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  if  on  the  ead,  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Cities  and  towns.]  GONDAR,  the  metropolis  of  Abyffinia,  is 
fituated  upon  a  hill  of  confiderable  height,  the  top  of  it  nearly  plain,  on 
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which  the  town  is  placed.  It  confifts  of  about  ten  thoufand  families  in  tints 
of  peace  :  the  houfes  are  chiefly  of  clay,  the  roofs  thatched  in  the  form  of 
cones,  which  is  always  the  conftrudlion  within  the  tropical  rams.  On  the 
weft  end  of  the  town  is  the  king’s  houfe,  formerly  a  ftru&ure  of  consider* 
able  confequence.  It  was  a  fquare  building,  flanked  with  fquare  towers. 
It  was  formerly  four  (lories  high,  and  from  the  top  of  it  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  all  the  country  fouthward  to  the  lake  Tzana.  Great  part  of  this 
houfe  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt  at  different  times ;  but  there  is 
ft  ill  ample  lodging  in  the  two  loweft  floors  of  it,  the  audience  chamber  being 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 

The-  palace  and  all  its  contiguous  buildings  are  furrounded  by  a  fubftan- 
tial  (lone  wall  thirty  feet  high,  with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall,  and 
a  parapet  roof  between  the  cuter  and  inner,  by  which  you  can  go  along 
the  whole  and  look  into  the  ftreet.  There  appears  to  have  heen  never  any 
em.brafures  for  cannon,  and  the  four  Tides  of  the  wall  are  above  an  Englifh 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Gondar,  by  a  number  of  obfervations  of 
the  fun  and  ftars,  made  by  day  and  night,  in  the  courfe  of  three  years, 
with  an  aftronomical  quadrant  of  three  feet  radius,  and  two  excellent 
telefcopt  s,  and  by  a  mean  of  all  their  fmall  differences,  is  in  N.  lat.  1 2°  34' 
3c";  and  by  many  obfervations  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  efpecially  the 
hrft,  both  in  their  immerfions  and  emerfions  during  that  period,  Mr.  liruce 
concluded  its  longitude  to  be  3 70  33'  o"  eaft  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

DIXAN  is  the  hrft  town  in  Abyffinia,  on  the  fide  of  Taranta.  It  is 
built  cn  the  top  of  a  hill  perfectly  in  form  of  a  fugarloaf :  a  deep  valley  fur- 
rounds  it  every  where  like  a  trench,  and  the  road  winds  fpirally  up  the  hill 
till  it  ends  among  the  houfes.  It  is  true  of  Dixan,  as  of  moft  frontier 
towns,  that  the  bad  people  of  both  contiguous  countries  rtfort  thither. 
The  town  confifts  of  Moors  and  Chriftians,  and  is  very  well  peopled ;  yet 
the  only  trade  of  either  of  thefe  fefts  is  a  very  extraordinary  one,  that  of 
felling  children.  The  Chriftians  bring  fuch  as  they  have  ftolen  in  Abyffinia 
to  Dixan  as  to  a  fure  depofit  ;  and  the  Moors  receive  them  there,  and  carry 
fhc-m  to  a  certain  market  at  Mafuab,  whence  they  are  fent  over  to  Arabia  or 
India.  The  priefts  of  the  province  of  Tigre,  efpecially  thofe  near  the  rock 
Dame,  are  openly  concerned  in  this  infamous  practice.  Dixan  is  in  lat.  14° 
57'  75"  north,  and  Ion.  40°  "/  30"  eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

AXUM  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  and  its 
ruins  are  new  very  extenfivc;  but,  like  the  cities  of  ancient  times,  confift 
altogether  of  public  buildings.  In  one  fquare,  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  centre  of  the  town,  there  are  forty  obehlks,  none  of  which  have  any 
hieroglyphics  upon  them.  They  are  all  of  one  piece  of  granite,  and,  on  tne 
top  of  that  which  is  (landing,  there  is  a  patera  exceedingly  well  carved  in  the 
Greek  tafte.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  carving  upon  the  top  of  the  obeliflc 
in  Gothic  tafte,  difpofed  rudely,  and  without  order.  Axum  is  watered  by 
a  fmall  dream,  which  flows  all  the  year  from  a  fountain  in  the  narrow  valley, 
where  (tand  the  rows  of  obeli  lies.  The  fpring  is  received  into  a  magnificent 
bafon  of  150  feet  fquare,  and  thence  it  is  carried  at  pleafure,  to  water  the 
neighbr  uring  gardens,  where  there  is  little  fruit  excepting  pomegranates, 
neither  arc  thefe  very  excellent.  The  latitude  of  this  town  is  14°  6'  36 
north. 

MASUAH,  is  a  fmall  ifland  immediately  on  the  Abyffinian  (bore,  having 
an  excellent  harbour  and  water  deep  enough  for  (hips  of  any  fize  to  the  edge 
0/  the  ifland.  The  houfes  of  this  town,  are  in  general  built  of  poles  and 
bent  grals,  as  in  the  towns  of  Arabia  ;  but  befides  thefe,  there  are  about 
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twenty  of  ftone,  fix  or  eight  of  which  ere  two  ftories  each.  N.  lat.  35'’ 
5"  £.  ton.  39^  36' ?c". 

Trade  and  commerce.]  Mafua’n  continued  a  place  of  much  refort  as 
long  as  commerce  flourilhed,  and  notwithstanding  the  oppreffian  of  the 
Turns  is  tail  a  place  of  confiderable  trade.  But  it  is  all  done  in  a  flovenly 
manner,  and  for  articles  where  a  fmall  capital  is  invefted.  Property  here  is 
too  precarious  to  rifle  a  venture  in  valuable  commodities,  where  the  hand  of 
power  enters  into  every  tranfadfion. 

Gondar  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  depend  for  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
cattle,  honey,  butter,  wheat,  hides,  wax,  and  a  number  cf  fuch  articles, 
upon  the  Agows,  who  inhabit  a  province  in  which  the  fources  of  the  Nile 
are  found,  and  which  province  is  no  where  6c  miles  in  length,  nor  half  that 
in  breadth.  Fhefe  Agows  come  conftantly  in  fucceffion,  a  thoufand  or 
fifteen  hundred  at  a  time,  loaded  with  thefe  commodities  to  the  capital. 

It  may  naturally  occur,  that,  in  a  long  carriage,  fuel)  as  that  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  fuch  a  climate,  butter  muff  melt,  and  be  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  confe* 
quently  very  near  putrefaction  :  this  is  prevented  by  the  root  of  an  herb,  cal¬ 
led  Moc  moco,  yellow  in  colour,  and  in  fhape  nearly  refembling  a  carrot  ; 
this  they  bruife  and  mix  with  their  butter,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  pre- 
ferves  it  frefh  for  a  confiderable  time. 

Religion.]  Mr.  Bruce  informs  us,  from  the  annals  of  Abyfllnia,  that  ia 
tne  time  of  Solomon  all  this  country  was  converted  to  Judaifm,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church  and  ftate  modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in  ufe 
at  Jerufalem. 

Some  ecclefiaflieal  writers,  rather  from  attachment  to  particular  fyftems, 
than  from  any  conviction  that  the  opinion  they  efpoufe  is  truth,  would  per- 
fuade  us  that  the  converfion  of  Abyflinia  to  Chriftianity  happened  in  the  days 
of  the  apoflles  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  was  effeCted  by  the  labours  of  Fru- 
|  mentius  (the  apolile  of  the  Abyffinians)  in  the  year  of  Chrift  333,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  account. 

Their  firft  bifhop,  Frumentius,  being  ordained  about  the  year  333,  pre¬ 
served  Abyflinia  untainted  with  herefy  till  the  day  of  his  death,  aud  being  in- 
flruCfed  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  by 
St.  Athanafius,  then  fitting  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mark,  it  follows  that  the  true 
religion  of  the  Abyffinians,  which  they  received  on  their  converfion  to  Chrif- 
■  tianity,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  They  receive  the  holy  facrament  in 
both  kinds,  in  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  grape  bruifed  with  the  hulk  to¬ 
gether  as  it  grows,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  marmalade,  and  is  given  in  a  flat 
|  fpoon..  Large  pieces  of  bread  are  given  to  the  communicants  in  proportion 
to  their  quality,  which  they  chew  as  indecently  and  with  full  as  much  noife  as 
1  they  eat  at  table.  They  obferve  alfo  circumcifion. 

History.]  As  the  account  of  kings  and  princes  of  remote  ages  is  not 
always  entertaining,  and  as  the  hiltory  of  fo  barbarous  and  uncivilifed  a  peo¬ 
ple  will,  we  prefumc,  afford  but  fmall  amufement  to  our  readers,  whatever 
fatisfaCfion  they  may  have  received  from  furveying  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
1  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country  ;  we  fhall  therefore 
make  no  farther  apology  for  omitting  the  account  of  the  annals  cf  Abyf- 
finia,  but  refer  thofe,  who  have  any  defire  of  information  upon  this  fubjebf, 
to  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Travels  of  our  adventurous  author,  where  he 
will  find  a  very  ample  detail  through  more  than  700  pages  of  a  ponderous 
quarto, 
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IT  having  been  long  a  fubjeft  of  lamentation  that  Europeans  know  very 
little,  if  any  thing,  ofth t  interior  diJlriSs  of  Africa,  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  an  affirmation  has  been  entered  into  for  the  purpofe  of  exploring  thefe 
dreary  regions.  This  affociation  took  place  on  the  9th  of  June,  1788,  and 
confilts  of  95  members  ;  out  of  which  number  the  following  perfons  were 
elected  a  committee,  viz  lord  Rawdoti ,  ihebijhop  of  Landajf,  Sir  Jofph  Banks 
Mr.  Beaufoy,  and  Mr.  Stuart.  To  thefe  gentlemen  were  configned  the  di¬ 
rection  ofjts  funds,  the  management  of  its  correfpondence,  and  the  choice 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  geographical  million  was  to  be  affigned.  Per- 
fuaded  of  the  importance  of  the  object  which  the  affociation  had  in  view, 
their  committee  loft  no  time  in  executing  the  plan  which  it  had  formed. 
Two  gentlemen  were  recommended  to  them  ;  and  appearing  to  be  eminent¬ 
ly  qualified  for  making  the  projected  refearc’nes,  they  were  chofen.  One  was 
a  Mr.  Ledyard ;  the  other  a  Mr.  Lucas. 

Such  a  perfon  as  Mr.  Ledyard  was  formed  by  nature  for  the  objeft  in  con¬ 
templation,  and  were  we  unacquainted  with  the  fequel,  we  (houid  congratu¬ 
late  the  fociety  in  being  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  fuch  a  man  for  one  of  their  mif- 
fionaries  ;  but  the  reader  will  foon  be  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  circum- 
ftance  to  which  we  allude. 

*  From  two  fuch  geographical  miffionaries  (obferves  a  very  refpeftable  lite¬ 
rary  journalift*)  much  information  was  no  doubt  expedted  ;  and,  though 
the  views  of  the  fociety  are  not  yet  fully  anfwered,  the  communications 
which  it  has  received,  are  of  a  nature  which  will  excite,  though  not  fully 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  geographers. 

‘  Mr.  Ledyard  undertook,  at  his  own  defire,  the  difficult  and  perilous  talk 
of  traverfing  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  latitude  attributed  to  the  Niger,  the 
wideft  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  On  this  bold  adventure,  he  left 
London,  June  30,  1788,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  Auguft. 

‘  Hence,  he  tranfmitted  fuch  accounts  to  his  employers,  as  manifeft  him  to 
have  been  a  traveller  who  obferved,  refie&ed,  and  compared  ;  and  fuch  was 
the  information  which  he  colle&ed  here  from  the  travelling  flave-merchants, 
and  from  others,  refpetfing  the  interior  diftridls  of  Africa,  that  he  was 
impatient  to  explore  them.  He  wrote  to  the  committee,  that,  his  next 
communication  would  be  from  Sennaar,  (600  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cairo)  : 
but  death,  attributed  to  various  caufes,  arrefted  him  at  the  commencement  of 
his  refearches,  and  difappointed  the  hopes,  which  were  entertained  of  his  pro- 
jefted  journey. 

Endowed  with  a  foul  for  difcovery  ;  and  formed,  by  nature,  for  atchieve- 
merits  of  hardihood  and  peril  ;  the  death  of  Mr.  Ledyard  muft  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  public  misfortune.  Ladies  as  well  as  philofophers  will  lament  him, 
cfpecially  when  they  read  his  character  of  the  fair  fex,  which  conceiving  it 
to  be  juft  we  fhall  here  infert.  “  Not  haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  fupercili- 
ous,  they  are  full  of  courtefy  and  fond  of  fociety  ;  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet 
cr  lick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me  and  uniiormly  fo  ;  and  to 
add  to  this  virtue  thefe  aftions  have  been  performed  in  fo  free  and  kind  a 
manner,  that  from  their  hands,  if  1  was  dry,  I  drank  the  fweeteft  draught, 
and  if  hungry,  1  eat  the  fweeteft  morftl.” 

With 
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With  a  mixture  of  regret  and  difappointment,  we  turn  from  poor  Lea. 
yard,  to  notice  Mr.  Lucas’s  communications,  which  occupy  the  greateftpart 
of  the  volume  publilhed  by  the  affociation.  He  embarked  for  Tripoli,  Oc¬ 
tober  18,  1788,  with  inftruClions  to  proceed  over  the  Defert  of  Zahara  to 
Fezzan,  to  colled,  and  totranfmit  by  way  of  Tripoli,  whatever  intelligence 
the  people  of  Fezzan,  or  the  traders  thither,  might  be  able  to  afford  refpeCt- 
ing  the  interior  of  the  continent;  and  to  return  by  the  way  of  Gambia,  or 
the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

‘  InftruClions  to  undertake  great  enterprizes,  are  more  eafily  given  than 
executed.  So  Mr.  Lucas  found  ;  and  fo  the  reader  to  his  difappointment 
will  find  likewife.  Only  a  part  of  the  plan  was  this  geographical  miflionary 
able  to  carry  into  execution.  He  fets  out,  indeed,  mounted  on  a  handfome 
nlule,  prefented  to  him  by  the  bey,  the  balhaw’s  eldeft  fon,  in  company  with 
ftiereefs,  for  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  ;  refolved,  we  will  fuppofe,  to  penerate 
from  Tripoli  even  unto  Gambia  :  but  this  peregrinations,  which  began  Feb. 
l.  1789,  terminated  at  Mefurata,  on  Feb.  7. 

4  Deprived  of  vifiting  Fezzan,  and  the  other  inland  diftrids  of  Africa, 
Mr.  Lucas  folicits  the  information  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  tranfmits  to 
the  fociety  the  refult  of  his  conferences.  A  memoir  compiled  in  this  way, 
from  the  reports  of  a  Ihereef  Imhammed,  will  not  be  deemed  very  fatisfac- 
tory  ;  and  yet  it  certainly  merits  confideration,  as  it  is,  in  part,  corroborated 
by  other  teftimonies.' 

Having  no  other  fources  of  information,  however,  we  mud,  for  the  pre¬ 
fect  content  ourfelves  with  thefe  communications.  From  the  various  con¬ 
ferences  of  Mr.  Lucas  with  the  ihereef  Imhammed,  the  following  narrative 
js  compofea : 

4  It  deferibes  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  to  be  a  fmall  circular  domain,  placed 
in  avail  wildernefs,  as  an  iflandin  the  midll  of  the  ocean,  containing  near 
an  hundred  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Mourzcuk  is  the  capital,  diftant, 
fouth  from  Mefurata,  about  390  miles.  In  this  kingdom  are  to  be  feen 
fome  venerable  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  fome  diftrids  of  remarkable 
fertility,  and  numerous  fmoaking  lakes,  producing  a  fpecies  of  fofiil  alkali 
called  trona.  Agriculture  and  paiturage  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
Fezzanners:  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  coin  ;  their  medium  of  commerce 
is  gold  dull :  their  houfes,  or  rather  huts,  are  built  of  clay,  and  are  covertd 
with  branches  of  trees, on  which  earth  is  laid.  As  rain  never  falls  at  Fezzan, 

■  this  covering  is  a  fufiicient  protection.  Their  drefs  refembles  that  of  the 
;  Moors  of  Barbary  :  but,  during  the  heats  of  fummer,  which  are  intenfe.they 
■only  wear  drawers,  and  a  cap  to  proted  their  heads  from  the  immediate  ac- 
‘  tion  of  the  fun.  To  thefe,  many  particulars  are  added  of  their  perfons,  di- 
feafes,  and  mode  of  cure,  of  their  religion,  government,  taxes,  animal  and 
vegetable  productions.  Their  fovereign, who  is  a  tributary  of  the  bafhaw  of 
r  Tripoli,  adminilters  impartial  juftice. 

4  The  narrative  proceeds  to  ftate,  that  fouth  eaft  pf  Mourzouk,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  too  miles,  is  a  fandy  defert,  zoo  miles  wide  ;  beyond  which,  are  the 
1  mountains  of  Tibelti,  inhabited  by  ferocious  favages,  tributary  to  Fezzan. 
The  vallies  between  the  mountains  are  laid  to  be  fertilized  by  innumerable 
fprings,  to  abound  with  corn,  and  to  be  celebrated  for  their  breed  of  ca¬ 
mels.  I  he  tribute  of  the  Tibeftins  to  the  king  of  Fezzan,  is  twenty  camel¬ 
loads  of  fenna. 

‘  This  kingdom  is  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  two  great  em¬ 
pires  of  Bornou  and  Calhoa,  which  lie  fouth  of  Fezzan,  occupying  that  vaft 
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region  which  fpreads  itfelf  from  the  river  of  the  Antelopes  for  1200  miles 
weftward,  and  includes  a  great  part  of  the  Niger’s  courfe.  Cafhna,  we  are  in- 
formed,  contains  a  thoufand  towns  and  villages  ;  and  in  Bornou,  which  is  dill 
more  confiderable,  thirty  languages  are  faid  to  be  fpoken.  The  latter  is  re- 
prefented  as  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country  j  its  capital  being  fituated  within 
a  day’s  journey  of  the  river  IVodl-el  Gazel ,  which  is  loll  in  the  landy  waites  of 
the  vaft  defert  of  Biima,  and  is  inhabited  by  herdfmen,  dwelling,  like  the  old 
patriarchs,  in  tents,  and  whofe  wealth  eonfifls  in  their  cattle*.  (Bornou  or 
Bernoa,  is  a  word  fignifying  the  land  of  Noah  ;  for  the  Arabs  conceive,  that 
on  the  retiring  of  the  deluge,  its  mountains  received  the  ark.)  Though  they 
cultivate  various  forts  of  grain,  the  ufe  of  the  plough  is  unknown  ;  and  the 
hoe  is  the  only  inftrument  of  hulbandry.  Here  grapes,  apricots,  and  pome¬ 
granates, together  with  limes  and  lemons,  and  two  fpecies  of  melons,  the  water 
and  the  muflc,  are  produced  in  large  abundance  :  but  one  of  the  moil  valuable 
of  its  vegetables  is  a  tree  called  kedeyna,  which,  in  form  and  height,  re- 
fembles  the  olive,  is  like  the  lemon  in  its  leaf,  and  bears  a  nut,  of  which, 
the  kernel  and  the  fhell  are  both  in  great  eftimation,  the  firll  as  a  fruit, 
the  lall  on  account  of  the  oil  which  it  furnifhes  when  bruifed,  and  which 
fupplies  the  lamps  of  the  people  of  Bornou  with  a  fubftitute  for  the  oil 
of  olives,  P.  139.  Bees,  it  is  added,  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  wax  is 
often  thrown  away  as  an  article  of  no  value  in  the  maikct.  Many  other 
particulars  are  added,  for  which  we  muft  refer  to  the  work.  The  population 
is  defcribed  by  the  exprefiion,  a  countkfs  multitude.  We  lhall  pafs  over  the 
nature  of  their  religion,  which  is  Mohammedan  ;  of  their  government,  which 
is  an  elective  monarchy  ;  and  the  lingular  mode  of  eledhng  a  new  king  from 
among  the  children  cf  the  deceafed  i’overeign  :  but  the  account  of  the  prefent 
fultan,his  wives,and  his  children  (p.  227),  is  too  curious  not  to  be  exhibited. 

‘The  prefent  fultan,  whofe  name  is  Alii, is  a  man  of  an  unoftentations, plain 
appearance  ;  for  he  feldom  wears  any  other  drefs  than  the  common  blue  Ihirt 
of  cotton  or  fdk,  and  thefilkormuflin  turban,  which  form  the  ufual  drefs  of 
the  country.  Such,  however,  is  the  magnificence  of  his  feraglio,  that  the 
ladies  who  inhabit  it  are  faid  to  be  500  in  number,  and  he  himfelf  is  defcribed 
as  the  reputed  father  of  350  children,  of  whom  300  are  males ;  a  difpropor* 
tion  which  naturally  fuggells  the  idea  that  the  mother,  preferring  to  the  gra- 
tification  of  natural  affe&ion,  the  joy  cf  feeing  herfelf  the  fuppoled  parent  of 
a  future  candidate  for  the  empire,  foraetimes  exchanges  her  female  child  for 
the  male  offspring  of  a  ilranger. 

*  We  are  told  that  fire-arms,  though  not  unknown  to  the  people  of  Bor¬ 
nou,  are  notpcfifeffed  by  them. 

‘  South-eail  from  Bornou,  lies  the  extenfive  kingdom  of  Begarmee  :  and 
beyond  this  kingdom  are  faid  to  be  feveral  tribes  of  negroes,  idolaters,  and 
feeders  on  human  flelh.  Thefe,  we  are  told  are  annually  invaded  by  the  Ber- 
garmeefe  ;  and,  when  they  have  taken  as  many  prifoaers  as  their  purpofe 
may  require,  they  drive  the  captives,  like  cattle,  to  Begarmee.  It  is  futher 
faid,  that  if  any  of  them,  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  happen  to  linger  in  their 
pace,  one  of  the  horfemcn  feizes  on  the  oldeft,  and  cutting  off  his  arm,  ufeS 
it  as  a  club  to  drive  on  the  reft. 

‘  We  are  not  much  difpofed  to  give  credit  to  this  relation.  That  the  ne¬ 
groes,  who  are  fold  for  Haves,  are  different  from  the  other  Africans,  is  not 

pro- 

*  Horfes  and  horned  cattle,  goats,  Sleep,  and  camels,  are  the  common  animals  of  the 
country. 
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probable  ;  and  that  they  fhonld  be  driven  along  with  the  mangled  limbs  of 
their  affociates,  utterly  exceeds  belief. 

*  The  empire  of  Caflina  bears  a  great  refemblance  to.  that  of  Bornou. 

‘  After  perufing  what  is  here  related  of  the  extent,  population,  fertility, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  thefe  regions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  won¬ 
der  at  their  having  remained  altogether  unknown  to  Europeans.  We  can¬ 
not  but  fufpeft  contiderable  exaggerations.  That  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa  are  peopled,  the  caravans  which  go  from  Cairo  and  Tripoli,  and 
which  are  often  abfent  three  years,  fufficiently  evince  :  but  that  they  are  di¬ 
vided  into  regular  and  civilized  ftates,  may  be  a  queftion.  A  thoufand  towns 
and  villages  in  one  empire,  and  thirty  different  languages  fpoken  in  the  other, 
manifeli  a  difpofition  in  the  fhereef  lmhammed  to  enlargement,  or,  at  leaft 
to  retail  loofe  reports.  That  they  fhould  be  acquainted  with,  yet  not  poffefs 
firearms,  nor  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  Niger,  nor  even  to  take  the 
fifh  that  abound  in  its  water,  but  little  accords  with  the  hiftory  of  their  com¬ 
merce,  and  of  their  prpgrefs  ip  mantifa&ures. 

‘  Let  us,  however,  make  all  poflible  deductions,  and  be  ever  fa  incredulous 
as  to  fome  particulars,  the  profpedt  which  this  narrative  opens  to  us,  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  (the  greater  part  of  which  we  have  been  accuitomed  to 
conlider  as  conligned,  by  nature,  to  perpetual  fterility  and  defolation)  muft 
afford  great  pleafure ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  far 
from  being  fatisfadfory,  or  from  having  anfwered  the  objedt  of  the  million,  it 
may  be  regarded  by  the  fociety  as  that  fort  of  evidence  which  fhould  encou- 
'  r?ge  them  to  perfevere,  and  ought  to  induce  Europeans,  without  delay,  ac- 
‘  tually  to  explore  the  central  provinces  of  the  African  continent.’ 
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=  /CONSIDERING  the  ardour  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  for 
[  V_>  fettling  colonics  in  diftant  regions  of  the  globe,  it  is  fomeivhat  fur- 
.■  prifing  that  a  climate  fo  temperate  and  a  foil  fo  productive  as  that  of  Sierra 
.  Leone  did  not  long  ago  attract  their  notice.  A  fettlement  was  formed  there 
1  in  1791,  for  a  better  purpofe  than  that  which  firft  drew  the  natives  of  Europe 
x  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  American  continent ;  it  was  not  to  plunder  and 
oppiefs  the  miferable  natives ;  but  to  diffufe  among  them  the  light  of  know- 
.  ledge,  the  bleffings  of  religion  and  the  comforts  of  civilization;  and  thereby 
to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  moft  confidential  union  between  the  European 
l  colonies  and  the  natives  of  that  country. 

1  It  had  been  afcertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  Africa 
.  were  admirably  fuited  to  the  growth  of  fugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  &e. 
j,  The  company  propofed  to  inftruft  the  natives  to  raife  thefe  articles,  and  to  fet 
j,:  them  the  example,  by  a  fpirited  cultivation,  on  its  own  account. 

Every  thing  was  fettled  with  the  native  chiefs  upon  the  moft  equitable 
principles,  and  the  fhips  failed  in  March  1792.  Before  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  inftitution  of  the  colony,  order  and  induftry  had  begun  to  (how  their 
effedls  in  increafing  profperity.  The  woods  had  been  cut  down  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  three  Englilh  miles  all  round  the  town.  By  thefe  means  the 
climate  had  become  healthier,  and  ficknefs  had  diminifhed.  The  fame  of  the 
colony  had  fpread  not  only  along  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  but  alfa 
to  parts  far  diftant  from  the  coaft  ;  embafhes  had  been  received  of  the  moft 
friendly  nature  from  kings  and  princes  feveral  hundred  miles  diftant ;  and 
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the  native  chiefs  had  begun  to  fend  their  children  to  the  colony,  with  full 
confidence,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Chriftian  religion.  In  a  word,  it  was  not  without  grounds  that  the 
directors  looked  forward  to  that  joyful  period  when,  by  the  influence  of  the 
company’s  meafures,  the  continent  of  Africa  fhould  be  refcued  from  her  pre* 
lent  ftate  of  darknefs  and  mifery,  and  exhibit  a  fcene  of  light  and  knowledge, 
of  civilization  and  order,  of  peaceful  induftry  and  domeftic  comfort.  But 
this  chearful  fcene  was  foon  overcaft,  and  this  beautiful  and  profperous  co¬ 
lony  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Two  French  fhips  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  on 
the  28th  of  September  1794,  fired  upon  the  town  and  did  much  damage. 
The  inhabitants  being  in  no  refpedt  provided  for  their  reception  were  forced 
to  fubmit. 

In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  landed,  finding  the  town  almoft  deftitute 
'  of  people,  but  rich  in  provifions,  cloathing,  and  other  ftores.  They  be¬ 
gan  immediately  to  break  open  the  houfes  and  to  plunder.  What  they  did 
not  want,  they  aeftroyed,  burnt,  or  threw  into  the  river.  They  killed  all 
the  cattle  and  animals  they  found  in  the  fields  or  ftreets,  yards,  or  elfe- 
where,  not  fparing  even  affes,  dogs,  and  cats.  Thefe  proceedings  they  con¬ 
tinued  the  whole  fucceeding  week,  till  they  had  entirely  ruined  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  profpeving  colony  ;  and  when  they  found  nothing  moi*e  worth 
plundering,  they  fet  fire  to  the  public  buildings  and  all  the  houfes  belonging 
to  the  Europeans  and  burnt,  as  they  faid,  by  miftake  nine  or  ten  houfes  of 
the  colonifis. 

It  was  thus  that  the  French  executed  their  purpofe  of  fpreading 
light  and  liberty  through  the  world.  The  Sierra  Leone  colony  was 
eftablitbed  for  no  other  end  than  to  abolifh  the  flave  trade,  to  enlighten 
the  Africans,  and  to  render  them  rational,  virtuous,  free  anti  happy  ;  and 
thofe  powerful  patrons  of  the  rights  of  man  deftroyed  that  colony  with 
many  circumftances  of  the  molt  wanton  cruelty.  It  is  with  pleafure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  learn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  general  court  held  on  the 
25th  of  February  1795,  that  the  directors  do  not  yet  defpair  of  the  colony  ; 
and  that  they  have  adopted  prudent  meafures  to  avert  all  fuch  calamities  in 
future. 

A  fettlement  of  a  fimilar  nature  was  formed  upon  the  ifland  of  Bulam, 
on  the  fame  coaft,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifland  of  Bifagos,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dalrymple.  But  this  is  now  entirely  relinquifhed.  A  great 
part  of  the  colonifis  has  been  maffacred  by  the  natives  of  the  fnore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  who  were  accuftomed  to  make  annual  planta¬ 
tions  of  rice  in  Bulam  ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  grofs  error  that  this  circutn- 
Ilance  was  not  before  difeovered,  and  a  formal  bargain  of  the  ifle  made  with, 
the  Africans.  The  furviving  colonifis  have  taken  refuge  among  their  coun¬ 
trymen  at  Sierra  Leome  ;  and  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  governor,  has  returned  to 
England. 
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Of  AFRICA,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 

See  '  the  Talle  and  Map. 


THIS  immenfe  territory  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  very  little  known  ; 

there  is  no  modern  traveller  that  has  penetrated  into  the  interior 
parts;  fo  that  we  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  bounds,  but  even  of  the 
names  of  feveral  inland  countries.  In  many  material  circumftances,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  continent  agree  with  each  other.  If  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  people  of  Abyffinia,  who  are  tawny,  and  pvofefs  a  mixture  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  Judaifm,  and  Paganifm,  they  are  all  of  a  black  complexion;  in 
their  religion,  except  on  the  fea-coafts,  which  have  been  vifited  and  fettled 
by  ftrangers,  they  are  pagans  ;  and  the  form  of  government  is  every  where 
monarchical.  Few  princes,  however,  polfefs  a  very  extenfive  jurudiction 
for  as  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  grofsly  ignorant,  in  all  the  arts 
of  utility  and  refinement,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  one  another;  and  ge¬ 
nerally  united  in  fmall  focieties,  each  governed  by  its  own  prince.  In  Abyf¬ 
finia,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  Congo,  Eoango,  and  Angola,  we  are  told  of  pow¬ 
erful  monarchs  ;  but,  on  examination,  it  is  found  tb?t  the  authority  of  thefe 
princes  Hands  on  a  precarious  footing,  each  tribe  or  feparate  body  of  their 
fubjeCts  being  under  the  influence  of  a  petty  chieftain  of  their  own,  llyled 
Negus ,  to  whofe  commands,  however  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  negafcha  negafcht., 
or  king  of  kings,  they  are  always  ready  to  fubmit.  This  indeed  mult  al¬ 
ways  be  the  cafe  among  rude  nations,  where  the  art  of  governing  like  all 
others,  is  in  a  very  fun  pie  and  imperfedl  Hate.  In  the  lucceffion  of  the 
throne,  force  generally  prevails  over  right  ;  and  an  uncle,  a  brother,  or  other 
collateral  relation,  is  on  this  account  commonly  preferred  to  the  defcendants 
whether  male  or  female. 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  prodigioufly  extenfive,  might  be  fuppofed 
more  various  than  we  find  it  is:  in  faCt,  there  is  no  medium  in  this  part  of 
Africa  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  foil  ;  it  is  either  perfectly  barren,  or 
extremely  fertile.  This  arifes  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  which,  where 
it  meets  with  fufficient  moilture,  produces  the  utmofl  luxuriancy  ;  and  in 
thofe  countries  where  there  are  few  rivers,  reduces  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
a  barren  fand.  Of  this  fort  are  the  countries  of  Anian  and  Zaara,  which  for 
want  of  water,  and  confequently  of  all  other  neceflaries,  are  reduced  to  perft& 
deferts,  as  the  name  of  the  latter  denotes.  In  thofe  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  yvhere  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  particularly  where  the  rivers  over¬ 
flow  the  land,  part  of  the  year,  as  in  Abyffinia,  the  productions  of  nature, 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  higheft  perfection 
and  greateft  abundance.  The  countries  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo, 
Angola,  Batua,  Truticui,  Monomotapa,  Cafatia,  and  Mehenemugi,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  bafer  metals  hkewife  are  found  in  thefe 
and  many  othey  parts  of  Africa.  But  the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the 
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mod  confiderable  article  in  the  produce  and  traffic  of  this  miferable  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

On  the  Guinea  or  weftern  coaft,  the  Englilh  trade  to  James’  Fort  and 
other  fettlements  near  and  up  the  river  Gambia,  where  they  exchange  their 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  their  hard-ware  and  fpirituous  liquors,  for 
the  perfons  of  the  natives.  Among  the  negroes,  a  man’s  wealth  confifts  in 
the  number  of  his  family,  whom  he  fells  like  fo  many  cattle,  and  often  at  an 
inferior  price.  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  (lave  trade,  form  the  principal 
branches  of  African  commerce.  Thefe  were  carried  on  from  the  fame  coaft, 
where  the  Dutch  and  French  had  their  fettlements  for  the  purpofe,  moft  of' 
which  have  been  fince  reduced  by  the  Englilh.  The  Portuguefe  are  in  pof- 
fcffion  of  the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to 
the  equator  ;  which  immenfe  traCt  they  became  matters  of  by  their  fucceffive 
attempts  and  happy  difcovery  and  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
From  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  they  trade  not  only  for 
the  articles  above  mentioned,  bHt  likewife  for  feveral  others,  as  fena 
and  aloes,  civet,  ambergrife,  and  frankincenfe.  The  fettlement  of  the 
Dutch  towards  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent,  in  the  country 
called  Caffraria,  or  the  land  of  the  Hottentos,  particularly  Cape  Town, 
which  is  well  fettled  and  fortified  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  Er.glifh  ;  where 
their  fliips  bound  for  India  ufually  put  in,  and  trade  with  the  natives  fo^ 
their  cattle,  in  exchange  for  which  they  give  them  fpirituous  liquors. 
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DURING  the  thirty  fix  hours  that  I  paffed  (fays  Vaillant)  among  the 
Gonaquai  Hottentos,  I  had  tim'e  to  make  fome  ufeful  obfervations  on 
their  manners  and  fpeech.  I  remarked  that  they  clucked  with  them  tongues 
like  the  other  Hottentos. 

The  affinity  of  cuftoms,  manners,  and  difpofitions,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caffraria,  and  the  infight  that  I  afterwards  received,  convinced  me  that  the 
Hoords  of  the  Gonaquais,  which  refemble  equally  the  Caffrees  and  Hotten¬ 
tots,  muft  have  been  originally  the  produce  of  thofe  two  nations.  The  drefs 
of  the  men,  though  better  contrived  and  arranged,  has  the  fame  form  with 
that  of  the  Hottentots,  but  as  the  firft  are  of  a  more  elevated  nature,  it  is  not 
with  the  ilcins  of  fheep,  but  with  thofe  off  calves  they  make  their  cloaks, 
which  are  called  Krofes .  Some  of  them  wear  on  their  neck  a  bit  of  ivory, 
or  very  white  fheep’s  bone,  which  contrafted  with  the  colour  of  their  lkins 
has  a  very  good  effeft.  When  the  heat  is  exceffive,  they  take  off  all  their 
covering  but  their  jackals^  which  is  a  piece  of  skin  of  the  animal  fo  named,  aim 
hangs  from  their  girdles.  The  women  take  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than 
the  men  in  regard  to  drefs  ;  they  alfo  wear  the  Kros,  but  their  aprons  are 
larger,  and  wrought  with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  In  very  hot  weather,  they 
only  wear. this  laft  habiliment,  and  a  skin  that  defcends  from  the  loins  to  the 
calf  of  their  legs.  Young  girls  until  nine  years  old  go  abfolutely  naked,  after 
that  age  they  wear  an  apron. 
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The  population  of  Africa  mud  not  be  calculated  by  the  innumerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  blacks  that  fwarm  in  the  weft,  and  border  the  ocean  from  the  Canaries 
on  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  to  the  environs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
there  is  certainly  no  proportion  to  enable  us  to  form  even  a  conjecture,  fince 
the  barbarous  navigators  of  Europe,  by  a  commerce  approved  by  a  fmall 
number,  detefted  by  the  greater,  have  feduced  the  negroes  to  give  up  their 
prifoners  or  thofe  in  their  power  ;  and  taught  them  in  proportion  to  their 
wants,  to  become  perfidious  and  inhuman.  The  chief  has  fold  his  fubjeCts, 
the  parents  their  children,  and  nature,  as  if  to  furnifh  them  with  the  means  of 
this  unnatural  traffick,  has  rendered  them  fruitful. 

But  this  execrable  trade  is  yet  unknown  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
the  defert  is  ftriCtly  the  defert,  and  it  is  only  at  diftances  from  each  other,  that 
we  find  fcattered  fettlements,  the  people  few,  living  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  and  ever  a  long  way  from  one  hord  to  ano¬ 
ther.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  fterility  of  the  foil,  the  fcarcity  of  water, 
mountains  almoft  impaffable,  favage  beads  to  cope  with,  or  what  is  pofubly. 
worfe,  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  this  people  may  be  a  fufficient  reafon, 
why  a  Hottentot  feldom  or  never  is  the  father  of  fix  children. 

The  country  of  the  Gonaquais,  which  I  was  exploring,  might  reckon 
3000  people,  on  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues.  They  were  not  here 
degenerate  and  miferable  Hottentots  like  thofe  who  languish  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Cape,  defpifing,  and  defpifed,  remembering  of  their  origin  but 
the  empty  name  :  and  enjoying,  at  the  price  of  their  liberty,  a  little  peace 
bought  dearly  at  the  expence  of  excefiive  labour.  Here  I  could  contemplate 
a  people  brave  and  free,  poffdfing  only  independence  yielding  to  the  impulfc 
of  their  natures. 

The  form  of  their  huts  is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Hottentots  of  the 
colonies,  and  meafure  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  them 
are  covered  with  the  hides  of  oxen  or  Iheep,  but  more  with  mats.  They 
have  but  one  aperture,  which  is  very  low  and  narrow  ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  hut,  fo  that  the  thick  fmoke  which  defcends  from  it,  mingled 
with  the  fetid  fmells  from  innumerable  caufes,  would  fuffocate  an  European, 
who  Ihould  have  the  courage  to  remain  in  it  two  minutes.  Yet  cuftom  has 
render  ed  this  bearable  perhaps  comfortable  to  favage3.  It  is  true  they  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  open  air  during  the  day,  but  when  night  approaches,  every  one 
gains  his  habitation,  where  ftretched  on  his  mat,  and  covered  with  a  flieep’s 
fkin,  he  refts  as  content,  and  fleeps  as  foundly  as  if  repofingon  a  bed  of  down. 
When  the  night  happens  to  be  more  cold  than  ordinary,  they  cover  themfelves 
with  larger  (kins,  fuch  as  they  put  over  their  mats  to  fieep  on. 

I  have  before  obferved  that  the  female  Gonaquais  have  an  appearance  of 
care  and  finery  in  their  ornaments  unknown  to  the  Hottentots  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Their  aprons  defcend  almoft  to  their  knees,  and  it  is  in  the  ornaments, 

I  might  fay  in  the  prodigious  effufion  of  embroidery,  that  is  lavilhed  on  them, 
that  confifts  the  richnefs,  the  magnificence  on  which  they  pride  themfelves. 
The  fiourilhes  and  compartments,  the  art,  with  which  the  different  colours  are 
mingled  and  contrafted,  in  ftiort  nothing  is  neglefted  which  they  think  will 
render  them  pleafing  to  the  eye.  They  take  the  greateft  care  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  their  perfons;  bracelets,  girdles,  necklaces,  nothing  is  forgotten, 
when  they  mean  to  appear  full  dreffed,  which  they  think  can  add  to  their  em- 
bellilhment. 

Though  fo  much  habituated  to  the  fight  of  thofe  Africans,  I  could  never 
reconcile  myfelf  to  the  cuftom.  they  have  of  painting  themfelves  with  a 
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thoufand  ridiculous  marks  and  figures  ;  to  the  ]aft  it  appeared  to  me  hideous 
and  difgufting.  The  two  colours  in  great- eft  eftimation  among  them  are  red 
and  black.  The  firft  is  an  ochre,  which  is  found  in  a  number  of  places  in 
this  country,  and  is  prepared  for  their  ufe  by  being  ground  up  with  a  quan- 
tity  of  greafe.  The  black  colour  is  nothing  more  than  foot  or  charcoal,  and 
is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner.  Some  women,  indeed  content  themfelves 
with  painting  their  cheeks  only,  but  the  generality  divide  their  faces  into 
feveral  diftintt  compartments,  and  this  article  of  embellifnment  they  are  a 
confiderable  time  of  completing.  Thefe  favourite  colours  of  the  Hottentots 
are  always  perfumed  with  the  powder  of  Bucku ,  which  does  not  ftrike  the 
fmellof  an  European  with  any  agreeable  fenfation  ;  but  perhaps  our  effcnces, 
odours,  and  perfumes,  would  be  equally  infupportable  to  a  Hottentot.  Afi 
leaft,  the  bucku  has  one  advantage  over  our  paftes,  wafhes,  and  rouge  ;  it  is 
not  pernicious  to  the  ike  in,  and  never  reduces  thofe  who  ufe  it  to  confump- 
tions.  The  Hottentot  who  knows  nothing  of  mullc,  ambergreafe,  or  benja¬ 
min,  is  likewife  unacquainted  with  megrims,  fpafms,  and  vapours.  The  men 
never  paint  their  faces  like  the  women, but  they  frequently  make  ufe  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  to  daub  their  upper  lip  ;  by  which  difpofition  of  it  they  have  the  faiis- 
fadtion  of  enjoying  the  fmell  inceftantly.  The  young  girls  fometimes  fuffer 
their  lovers  to  apply  this  delicate  mixture  under  their  nofes  ;  this  is  confidered 
as  a  great  favour,  and  gives  the  girl  fo  decorated  an  air  of  fmartnefs,  as 
renders  her  extremely  intereftingin  the  eyes  of  a  young  Hottentot.  I  would 
not  have  my  readers  infer  from  what  I  have  faid,  that  the  female  Hottentots 
are  fo  intent  on  decorating  their  perfons,  as  to  negledt  thefe  daily  and  ntcef- 
fary  occupations  which  their  mode  of  living  requires;  it  is  only  on  certain 
holidays  which  occur  but  feldom  that  they  fpend  fo  much  of  their  time  ira 
drefs.  Separated  from  Europe  by  an  immenfe  ocean,  and  from  the  European 
colonies  by  deferts,  mountains  and  dangerous  rocks  ;  they  are  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  other  people,  and  if  they  have  not  arrived  at  our  im¬ 
provements,  they  have  equally  avoided  the  excefs  of  our  depravity.  When 
women  here  have  the  hsppinefs  to  become  mothers,  they  apply  themfelves 
more  intenfely  than  in  more  polifhed  countries,  to  the  duties  of  their  fituation  ; 
nothing  can  poffibly  exceed  the  tendernefs  and  folicitude  with  which  thejr 
rear  their  infant  offspring. 

They  are  fond  of  hunting,  and  have  great  fkill  in  it;  independent  of  the 
fnares  fpread  for  large  game,  they  lay  wait  for,  and  attack  them  with  their 
JJfagay,  (a  kind  cf  lances)  or  lhoot  them  with  empoifoned  arrows.  The 
firft  time  I  infperifced  their  arrows,  I  did  not  fuppole  them  fuch  deadly  wea¬ 
pons;  but  even  their  fniallnefs  renders  them  dangerous  :  for,  when  fhot,  it 
is  impoffible  for  the  eye  to  perceive  their  flight,  confequtntly  there  is  no 
means  to  avoid  them,  and  the  fmalleft  wound  is  always  mortal,  if  the  poifon 
reaches  the  blood  ;  the  only  remedy  is  a  fpeedy  amputation  of  the  wounded 
part,  if  in  the  limb  :  but  if  the  wound  is  in  the  body,  it  is  inevitable  death. 
Thefe  arrows  are  made1  of  reeds  and  very  curioufly  formed  ;  they  are  not 
above  18  inches,  or  at  moft  two  feet  long ;  at  the  end  of  the  reed  they  fix  a 
fmall  bit  of  bone,  three  or  four  inches  long,  which  they  ha  ve  previoufly  round¬ 
ed,  this  is  fmaller  in  diameter  than  the  reed,  and  fo  flightly  fixed  in  it,  that 
when  the  arrow  has  entered  the  fiefh  die  reed  may  be  drawn  away,  while  the 
bone  ftill  remains  in  the  wound.  To  make  it  more  deadly  it  has  a  fmall 
barb  of  iron  cn  one  fide  which  on  the  leaft  motion,  continues  to  lacerate  the 
fiefh,  and  renders  every  attempt  to  extradf  it  abortive.  This  bone  they 
anoint  with  a  poifon,  that  has  the  confidence  of  maftic  ;  and  it  is  ufually  point. 
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ed  with  a  little  angular  head,  which  altogether  renders  this  weapon  very  ter¬ 
rible.  In  each  country,  they  have  a  particular  manner  of  preparing  their 
poifon,  according  to  the  different  noxious  plants  their  foil  produces,  and 
from  which  they  extract  the  juice.  A  particular  fpecies  of  ferpent  likewifc 
fupplies  them  with  another  kind,  which  the  favages  prefer,  as  being  the  moft 
fubtil.  It  is  impofiible  to  gain  the  leaft  information  of  their  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  venom  extra&ed  from  thefe  ferpents,  it  being  a  fecret  which  they 
inviolably  preferve.  The  ajfagay,  in  the  hand  of  a  Hottentot  is  net  a  very 
certain  weapon,  even  the  length  renders  it  lefs  dangerous,  as  its  couife  through 
the  air  may  be  readily  feen,  and  eafily  avoided.  Such  are  the  means  ufed  for 
attack  and  defence  by  fome  of  the  favage  nations  of  Africa  ;  a  European  will 
perhaps  look  on  them  with  difdain,  and  tax  them  with  ferocity,  forgetting 
that  before  thofe  thundering  engines  were  employed,  which  in  a  moment 
make  fo  many  ruins  and  fill  fo  many  tombs,  his  forefathers  were  obliged  like 
him  to  make  ufe  of  fimilar,  and  content  themfelves  with  lefs  deftrudtive 
weapons. 

The  Hottentot  is  unacquainted  even  with  the  firft  elements  of  agriculture  ; 
he  neither  fows,  plants  nor  reaps  ;  all  that  has  been  faid  of  cultivating  the 
earth  &c.  can  only  regard  the  colonifts  ;  if  they  had  any  tafte  for  agriculture, 
it  would  certainly  begin  with  tobacco  and  the  vine  :  for  drinking  and  fmoak- 
ing  are  the  darling  pleafures  of  both  young  and  old.  They  fometimes  make 
an  intoxicating  liquor  compofed  of  honey,  and  a  root  which  they  ' leave  to  fer¬ 
ment  in  water  ;  this  liquor  is  not  their  ordinary  drink  ;  they  never  make  any 
referve  of  it  but  drink  it  up  at  once.  They  fmoke  a  plant  which  is  called 
dagha  5  this  plant  is  not  indigenous,  it  is  the  hemp  of  Europe.  The  pipes 
that  come  from  Europe  are  held  in  lefs  eftimation  than  thofe  they  fabricate 
themfelves  ;  the  former  they  reckon  too  fmall ;  theirs  is  compofed  of  bamboo, 
and  the  bowl  of  baked  earth,  or  of  a  foft  kind  of  ftone,  which  they  make 
very  capacious. 

Though  they  have  prodigious  quantities  of  fheep  and  oxen,  it  is  very  un¬ 
common  for  them  to  kill  any  of  the  latter,  unlcis  they  meet  with  fome  accident, 
or  old  age  has  rendered  them  ufelefs  ;  their  principal  food  is  the  milk  of  cows 
and  ewes,  with  the  produce  of  the  chace  and  now  and  then  a  fheep.  When 
they  wifh  to  fatten  thefe  animals  they  have  a  cuttom  which  is  not  the  lefs  effi¬ 
cacious  becaufe  unknown  in  Europe  ;  and  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage  over 
our  method,  that  it  requires  no  care  or  /kill  in  the  operation.  Inftead  of  caf- 
tratmg  thefe  animals,  they  bruife  the  part  with  a  couple  of  flat  ftoncs,  which 
anfwevs  the  fame  purpofe  ;  in  a  fhort  time  after,  they  get  extremely  fat,  and 
when  killed,  are  very  good  eating.  The  beafts  fet  apart  to  carry  burdens,  are 
trained  very  early  to  this  work,  olherwife  they  would  be  pcrfedtly  unmanage¬ 
able.  While  the  animal  is  young,  they  pierce  the  griltle  that  leparates  the 
noftrils,  through  which  they  pafs  a  flick  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  iu 
length,  and  one  in  diameter  ;  to  prevent  this  from  coming  out,  a  leather  ftrap 
is  fattened  to  each  end.  The  talk  of  milking  the  cows  belongs  to  the  women, 
and  the  animals  are  furprifingly  tradfable. 

■  Of  their  fheep  and  kine  each  village  hath  one  common  herd  ;  every  in¬ 
habitant  taking  it  in  his  turn  to  be  herdfman.  This  charge  requires  many 
precautions,  very  different  from  thofe  which  are  taken  by  our  herdfmen, 
beafts  of  prty  being  much  more  numerous  and  fierce  in  the  iouthern  parts  of 
Africa  than  in  Europe.  Lions,  indeed,  are  not  very  common  ;  but  there 
are  elephants,  vhinocerofes,  leopards,  tygers,  hysenas,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
wolves,  more  deftru&ive  than  ours,  together  with  many  other  furious  animats 
$at  abound  in  the  forefts,  and  occasionally  make  excurlions  towards  the  Cape, 
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and  deftroy  the  tame  cattle.  To  prevent  thefe  misfortunes,  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  herdfman  to  go,  or  fend,  every  day  round  his  diftridt,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  if  any  beaft  of  prey  be  lurking  in  that  quarter.  In  which  cafe,  he  af- 
fembles  the  whole  village  together,  and  makes  his  report  ;  when  a  party  of 
the  ftouteft  among  them  arm  themfelves  with  javelin  sand  poifoned  arrows,  and 
follow  the  perfon  who  may  have  difcovered  the  beaft,  to  the  cave  or  covert 
where  he  is  lodged.  Here  they  arrange  themfelves  in  two  lines  ;  the  herdf- 
man  entering  the  cave,  and  endeavouring  to  provoke  the  beaft  to  follow  him 
out,  where  he  is  inevitably  deftroyed. 

The  Hottentots  divide  the  year  by  the  wet  and  dry  feafons,  which  is  the 
general  cuftcm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  :  they  fubdivide  it  by 
moons,  never  counting  days  when  the  number  exceeds  that  of  their  fingers ; 
a  longer  period  of  time  is  marked  by  fome  particular  occurrence  ;  fuch  as 
ftorm,  the  killing  of  an  elephant,  or  fome  fuch  circumftance.  They  count 
the  time  of  the  day  by  the  fun  ;  for  example,  pointing  with  their  finger  they 
fay,  “  It  was  there  when  I  departed,  yonder  when  I  returned.”  Though 
this  method  is  not  very  exadt,  it  anfwers  well  enough  for  people,  who  have  no 
amorous  rendezvous  which  requires  a  fcrupulous  exadiitude  ;  no  lawfuits  to 
attend,  no  fcandal  to  publifh  ;  who  make  no  mean  defptcable  court  to  patrons, 
nor  have  any  theatrical  pieces  either  to  hifs  or  commend  ;  with  calm  tran¬ 
quillity  they  behold  the  riling  or  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  unknowing  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  pointed  hour  on  the  time  piece  ;  which  is  ever  bringing  joy  to 
lome  few,  but  forrow  to  the  greater  number. 

An  idea  of  propriety  among  thofe  favages,  ever  keeps  thofe  who  are  indif- 
pofed  at  a  diftance  from  the  healthy;  and  it  certainly  never  entered  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  a  Hottentot  to  expofe  his  diftreffes  from  a  view  of  exciting  com- 
miferation  ;  indeed  it  would  be  ufelefs  in  a  country  where  every  one  is  natur¬ 
ally  compallionate. 

As  foon  as  a  Hottentot  dies,  he  is  wrapped  up  in  his  word  krofs,  his  legs 
being  bent  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  covered  with  it  ;  his  relations 
then  carry  him  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  Horde,  and  la)  him  in  a  hole 
dug  for  that  purpofe,  which  is  never  deep  ;  covering  him  with  earth,  and  then 
with  (tones,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  place  where  thofe  can  be  procured,  It  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  tomb  can  withtland  the  efforts  of  the  jackal  or 
hyaena,  and  the  body  is  often  rooted  up  and  devoured.  The  children,  or  in 
default  of  thofe,  the  next  of  kin  taking  poffefiion  of  whatever  a  peifon  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  at  the  time  of  his  death  :  but  the  quality  of  chief  is  not  heredi* 
tary.  He  is  always  eledled  by  the  horde,  and  his  power  is  very  limited  He  , 
is  not  honoured  with  any  exterior  mark  of  diftindlion,  he  enjoys  no  privilege 
above  the  reft,  except  that  of  being  excufed  from  taking  his  turn  in  watching 
the  cattle.  In  their  councils  they  take  his  advice  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  ma¬ 
jority,  if  not,  they  pay  no  regard  to  it.  When  they  go  to  battle,  they  have 
neither  order  nor  divifions ;  neither  generals  nor  captains ;  all  are  foldiers,  all 
are  officers  ;  every  one  attacks  or  defends  as  he  fees  occafion  ;  the  boldeft 
march  at  the  head  ;  and  when  they  chance  to  gain  a  vidtory  they  never  give 
to  one  man  the  whole  honour  of  an  adh'on,  which  has  been  atchieved  by  the 
joint  efforts  and  courage  of  them  all ;  in  thefe  inftances  it  is  the  whole  Hordt 
that  triumphs.  . 

The  Gonaquais  (continues  Monf.  Vaillant)  is  the  only  nation  among  all 
thofe  I  have  feen,  who  may  be  confidered  as  abfolutely  free  ;  at  fome  future 
time,  perhaps  they  will  be  obliged  to  remove  farther  up  the  country,  or  to 
receive  laws  from  their  neighbours.  Eaftwards  the  lands  are  generally  good,  ! 
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and  the  colonifts  are  ever  endeavouring  to  enlarge  their  limits  on  that  fide,  and 
one  day  no  doubt  their  avarice  will  fucceed.  Woe  to  that  peaceable  and  hap¬ 
py  people  when  that  period  lhall  arrive  !  opprefiion,  maffacres,  all  the  horrors 
attending  unjuft  invafion,  will  obliterate  every  veltige  of  their  liberty.  Thefe 
misfortunes  have  been  experienced  by  all  thofe  Hordes,  of  which  the  firft  au¬ 
thors  have  given  an  account.  Weakened  by  frequent  difmember/nents,  they 
became  at  laft  abfolutely  dependent  on  the  Dutch, and  the  primitive  manners, 
origiual  culloms  and  hiftory  of  this  people, would  either  have  been  forgotten  or 
confidered  as  fables,  had  not  fome  travellers, curious  to  difcover  the  remains  of 
them,  had  courage  to  penetrate  the  defert3  of  the  great  Namaquais,  whole 
barren  rocks, whofe  deep  and  fterile  mountains  produce  no  plant,  no  tree  that 
can  tempt  the  fpeculative  avidity  of  the  Europeans. 

Some  ancient  authors  have  allured  us  that  the  Hottentots  fleep  altogether 
in  the  fame  hut,  without  regard  to  difference  of  age,  or  feeling  that  invincible 
horror  which  fets  bounds  to  the  paffions  among  near  relations.  It  is  true, 
that  thefe  favages,  confined  to  what  is  flriftly  neceffary  have  no  idea  of  con¬ 
cealing  a  monftrous  inclination  under  an  outward  appearance  of  fcrupulous 
decency.  The  whole  family  inhabit  one  fcanty  hut,  the  father  fleeps  with 
his  daughter,  the  hrother  with  his  filter,  the  mother  with  her  fon  ;  but.  on 
the  return  of  Aurora  every  one  rifes  with  a  pure  heart ;  without  having 
caufe  to  blulh  before  the  father  of  beings,  or  any  of  thefe  creatures  whom  he 
hasfealed  with  his  divine  image.  The  favage  is  neither  a  brute,  nor  is  he 
unnatural.  The  horror  of  uniting  with  his  own  blood,  is  one  of  the  moll 
ftriking  traits  of  chara&er  by  which  the  creator  has  been  pleafed  to  mark  the 
difference  between  the  human  and  the  brute  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
mod  glaring  depravity  can  induce  them  to  break  down  this  almoft  infurmount- 
able  barrier. 

It  is  neceffary  in  this  narration  to  take  notice  of  that  difgulling  apron 
of  Hottentot  women,  which  has  long  made  a  figure  in  hiftory.  It  is  Hill 
falhionable  among  a  certain  horde.  I  fay,  it  is  falhionable  (obferves  our 
author),  for,  inftead  of  being  the  gift  of  nature,  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  moll  monftrous  refinements  ever  invented  by  I  know  not  what 
coquetry,  altogether  peculiar  to  a  certain  fmall  corner  of  the  world.  This 
Angularity  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  prolongation  of  the  nymp’nas,  occafioned  by 
weights  fufpended  from  them.  They  may  hang  down  about  nine  inches  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfons,  or  the  affiduous  care  which 
is  bellowed  on  this  fingular  decoration.  A  phyfiognomoft,  or  if  you  will,  a 
modern  wit,  might  divert  himfelf  and  companions  of  alimilar  difpofition, 
by  giving  the  Hottentot  a  place  in  the  fcale  of  being  between  a  human 
creature,  and  an  Ourarg  Outang,  but  I  cannot  confent  to  do  him  that 
wrong,  being  fenfible  that  he  does  not  deferve  to  be  fo  degraded.  I  have 
found  his  perfon  agreeable,  becaufe  I  knew  his  foul  to  be  relpe&able.  I 
muff  own  his  features  are  different  from  thofe  of  other  men,  the  prominence 
,.of  his  cheek  bones  makes  bis  face  appear  very  broad  in  that  part,  this  con- 
trafted  with  the  narrownefs  of  his  jaw,  which  gradually  leffens  towards-  the 
chin,  gives  him  an  appearance  of  meagrenefs  that  makes  his  head  feem  dif- 
proportioned  and  too  little  for  his  body,  which  is  in  general  fat  and  bulky. 
His  nofe  is  broad  and  flat,  his  noltrils  very  open,  his  mouth  large,  but  filled 
with  fmall  teeth  of  an  amazing  whitenefs,  his  eyes  large  and  fine,  inclining  a 
little  towards  his  nofe,  like  the  Chinefe.  His  hair  both  to  the  fight  and 
touch,  refembles  wool,  is  black  as  ebony,  and  in  no  great  quantity  ;  yet  they 
are  continually  thinning  of  it.  His  eye  brows,  which  are  very  fcantily  let, 
do  not  require  that  care.  The  beard  only  grows  on  the  upper  lip,  and  on 
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tlie  extremity  of  the  chin  ;  this  they  never  fail  to  put  out  by  the  roots* 
which  gives  them  an  air  of  effeminacy  that,  joined  to  the  natural  foftnefs  of 
their  chara&er,  tends  very  much  to  deprive  them  of  that  haughty  afpedt 
which  has  procured  men  in  general  the  title  of  lords  of  the  creation.  The 
Hottentot  is  perfectly  well  made,  his  carriage  graceful  and  adlive,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  favages  of  South  America,  who  appear  only  the  rough 
draughts  of  nature.  The  women,  though  more  delicate,  have  the  fame 
features,  are  equally  well  made,  their  necks  beautifully  formed,  their  hands 
fmall  and  their  feet  well  fhaped  ;  though,  in  general  they  wear  no  fandals. 
They  have  a  foft  tone  of  voice,  and  their  fpeech  is  not  unpleafing.  They 
make  ufe  of  an  infinity  of  geflure  when  they  talk,  which  fhows  their  arms 
to  great  advantage. 

The  natural  timidity  of  the  Hottentot,  prevents  his  being  enterprifing,  while 
his  Jang  /raid,  and  deliberate  method  of  fpeaking,  gives  him  an  air  of  referve, 
even  in  his  hours  of  joy  and  relaxation  ;  when  on  the  contrary,  all  the  other 
black  or  tawny  nations,  give  way  to  lively  pleafure,  and  the  mod  expanded 
gaiety  ;  carelefs  to  inadlion  and  lazinefs,  tending  his  flocks  and  procuring 
himfelf  food  is  his  only  dudy.  When  he  hunts,  he  muft  not  be  eonfidered  as 
a  fportfman,  but  as  one  oppreffed  with  hunger  ;  in  fhort,  he  is  forgetful  of 
the  paft  and  regardlefs  of  the  future,  the  prefent  alone  employs  and  interefts 
his  thoughts:  but  he  is  good,  generous,  and  hofpitable ;  thofe  who  travel 
among  them,  are  fure  to  find  meat  and  lodging  ;  they  will  receive  you  with 
pleafure,  but  never  exa&  a  recompenfe.  If  the  traveller  has  far  to  go,  and 
the  Hottentot  knows  he  will  encounter  no  Hoords  by  the  way,  he  will  furnilh 
him  with  as  much  provifionas  his  means  will  permit,  and  enable  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  journey  to  the  place  of  deftination.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans  at  the  Cape,  commerce  was  unknown  to  the  Hottentots,  perhaps 
they  had  not  even  an  idea  of  exchange  ;  but  the  appearance  of  tobacco  and 
beads,  initiated  them  into  mercantile  mylleries  ;  thofe  new  luxuries  in  time 
became  wants,  which  the  Hottentots  of  the  colonies  procure  for  them  ;  for 
1  mud  obferve,  that  fond  as  they  are  of  thefe  trifles,  they  will  rather  do 
without,  than  ftir  a  flep  to  fetch  them  :  a  ufeful  leffon  to  thofe  who  drag 
through  life  in  fearch  of,  and  agitated  by  chimeras.  Such  were  thefe  people, 
or  at  lead  Arch  they  appeared  to  me,  in  ail  the  innocence  of  padoral  life  ; 
and  they  yet  offer  to  my  imagination  the  idea  of  human  nature  in  its  in¬ 
fancy. 


CAFFRARIA. 


HT'HE  country  knovvn  by  the  general  denomination  of  Caffraria,  is  a 
1  very  extenfive  region,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Negroland  and  Abyfi 
finia  ;  on  the  well  by  part  of  Guinea,  Congo,  and  the  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  ead  by  (he  fea.  It  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral.  ten  itones  and  kingdoms,  of  which  little  is  known,  and  is  computed  to  be 
700  mi’es  long  and  6 60  broad. 

The  men  among  the  Cadrees,  fays  lieutenant  Paterfon,  are  from  five  feel 
ten  inches  to  fix  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  general  evince 
great  courage  in  attacking  lions  or  any  beads  of  prey. 

Th< 
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-The  colour  of  the  Caffrees  is  a  jet  black,  their  teeth  white  as  ivory,  and 
their  eyes  large.  The  cloathing  of  b>nh  fexes  is  nearly  the  fame,  confiding 
entirely  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  as  pliant  as  cloth.  The  men  wear 
tails  of  different  animals  tied  round  their  thighs ;  pieces  of  brafs  in  their 
hair,  and  large  ivory  rings  on  their  arms  ;  they  are  alfo  adorned  with  the 
hair  of  lions,  and  feathers  fattened  in  their  heads,  with  many  other  fantadical 
ornaments. 

They  are  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  which  they  exchange  for  cattle ;  and  to 
fuch  a  height  do  they  carry  this  pafllon,  that  if  one  particularly  pleafe 
them,  they  will  give  two  bullocks  in  exchange  for  it.  Their  whole 
exercife  through  the  day  is  hunting,  fighting,  or  dancing.  They  are  expert 
in  throwing  their  lances,  and  in  time  of  war,  ufe  fhields  made  of  the  hides 
of  oxen. 

The  women  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn. 
They  cultivate  feveral  vegetables,  which  are  not  indigenous  to  their  country, 
fuch  as  tobacco,  water  melons,  a  fort  of  kidney-beans,  and  hemp.  The 

women  alfo  make  bafkets,  and  the  mats  which  they  deep  on. — - The 

men  have  great  pride  in  their  cattle ;  they  cut  their  horns  in  fuch  a  way  as 
to  be  able  to  turn  them  into  any  fhape  they  pleafe,  and  they  teach  them 
to  anlwer  a  whidle.  When  they  wifh  their  cattle  to  return  home,  they 
go  a  little  way  from  the  houfe,  and  blow  this  final!  indrument,  which  is 
made  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  fo  conftruCted  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great  didance, 
and  in  this  manner  bring  all  their  cattle  home  without  any  difficulty.  The 
foil  of  this  country  is  a  blackifh  loomy  ground,  and  fo  extremely  fertile, 
that  every  vegetable  fubdance,  whether  fown  or  planted,  grows  here  with 
great  luxuriance. 

There  are  great  varieties  in  the  climates  ;  but  1  had  no  thermometer  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  degrees  of  heat.  It  feldom  rains  except  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  country,  how¬ 
ever,  is  extremely  well  fupplied  with  water,  not  only  from  the  high  land 
towards  the  north  >  which  furnifhes  abundance  through  the  year,  but  from 
many  fountains  of  excellent  water,  which  are  found  in  the  woods.  From 
what  I  obferved  of  this  country,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  greatly 
fuperior  to  any  other  known  part  of  Africa.  The  woods  pfoduce  variety 
of  arboreous  plants,  and  fome  of  a  great  fize  ;  they  are  inhabited  by  ele* 
phants,  buffaloes,  &c.  There  were  alfo  varieties  of  beautiful  birds  and 
butterflies ;  but  they  were  fo  fhy,  that  1  was  able  only  to  prcferve  two  birds 
of  that  country. 

To  judge  of  the  Caffrees  by  thofe  I  had  feen,  fays  monfieur  Vaillant, 
they  are  taller  than  the  Hottentots  of  the  colonies,  or  even  than  the  Gona- 
quais,  though  they  greatly  refemble  the  latter,  but  are  more  robud,  and  pof- 
ftfs  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  courage.  The  features  of  the  Cadrees 
are  likewife  more  agreeable, none  of  their  faces  contracting  towards  the  bottom 
nor  do  the  cheek  bones  of  thefe  people  projeCt  in  the  uncouth  manner  of  the 
Hottentots  ;  neither  have  they  large  flat  faces  and  thick  lips  like  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  negroes  of  Mofambique,  but  a  well  formed  contour,  and  agreeable 
nofe,  with  eyes  fparkling  and  expreffive  ;  fo  that  fettiug  afide  our  prejudice 
with  regard  to  colour,  there  are  many  women  among  them  who  might  be 
thought  handfome  by  the  fide  of  an  European  lady.  They  do  not  disfigure 
themfelves  by  daubing  their  eye  brows  like  the  Hottentots ;  but  are  very 
much  tattoed,  particularly  about  the  face. 

The  hair  of  the  Caffrees,  which  is  drong  and  curling,  is  never  greafed, 
but  they  anoint  the  red  of  their  bodies,  with  a  view  of  making  themfelves 
aftive  and  ftrong.  The  $n$u  Are  more  particular  iq  decorations  than  the 
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women,  being  very  fond  of  beads  and  brafs  tings.  They  are  feldom  fe'eff 
without  bracelets  on  their  legs  and  arms,  made  of  the  tufks  of  an  elephant, 
which  they  faw  to  a  convenient  thicknefs,  and  then  polifh  and  round.  As 
thefe  rings  cannot  be  opened,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  them  big  enough  topafs 
the  hand  through  ,  fo  that  they  fall  or  rife  according  to  the  motion  of  the  arm. 
Sometimes  they  place  fmall  rings  on  the  arms  of  their  children  ,  whofe  growth 
foon  fills  up  the  fpace,  and  fixes  the  ornament ;  a  circumftance  which  19  par¬ 
ticularly  pleafing  to  them. 

They  hkewife  make  necklaces  of  the  bones  of  animals,  which  they  polifh 
and  whiten  in  the  moft  perfect  manner.  Some  content  themfelves  with 
tire  leg  bone  of  a  fneep  hanging  on  the  breaft,  which  is  thought  as  pleafing 
a  decoration,  as  a  patch  on  the  face  of  a  pretty  woman.  Sometimes  this 
embellifhment  is  changed  for  the  horn  of  a  gaze!/,  or  any  other  thing  for  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  ;  and  I  think  they  would  difplay  as  much  variety  and 
wfcimficality  in  decoratiorvas  the  Europeans  themfelves,  was  it  equally  in  their 
power.  In  the  warm  feafon  the  Caffrees  only  wear  their  ornaments ;  when 
the  weather  is  cold1,  they  make  ufe  of  krofes  made  of  the  flcins  of  calves  or 
oxen,  which  reach  to  the  feet.  One  particularity  which  deferves  attention, 
and  does  not  exift  elfevvhere,  is,  that  the  CafFree  women  care  little  for  orna¬ 
ments.  Indeed,  they  are  well  made  and  pretty,  when  compared  to  other  fa- 
vages  ;  and  never  ufe  the  uncouth  profufion  of  Hottentot  coquetry,  nor  even 
wearing  copper  bracelets.  Their  aprons,  like  thofe  of  the  Gonaquais,  are- 
bordered  with  fmall  rows  of  beads,  which  is  the  only  vanity  they  exhibit. 

The  fkin  that  the  female  Hottentot  ties  about  the  loins,  the  CafFree  wo¬ 
man  wears  as  high  as  her  fhoulders,  tying  it  over  tire  bofom  which  it  covers. 
They  have,  like  the  men,  a  krofs  or  cloak  of  calf  or  ox  fkin,  divefted  of  the- 
hair;  but  it  is  only  in  the  cold  or  rainy  feafon  that  either  fex  wear  it, 
Thefe  fkins  are  as  foft  and  pliant  as  the  fineft  fluffs.  Let  the  weather  or 
feafon  prove  ever  fo  bad,  neither  men  nor  women  cover  their  heads.  Some¬ 
times  indeed,  I  have  leen  the  head  of  a  CafFree  adorned  with  a  feather  ftuck  in 
tlie  hair,  but  this  fight  is  by  no  means  common. 

One  part  of  the  daily  occupation  of  the  women  is  making  earthern  ware, 
which  they  fafhion  as  dexterouflv  as  their  hufbands ;  they  likewife  make  3 
curious  kind  oPhafkets,  of  a  texture  fo  compact  as  to  contain  milk  ;  and  they 
alfo  prepare  the  fields  for  feed,  fcratching  the  earth,  rather  than  digging  it, 
with  wooden  viick  axes. 

The  huts  of  the  Caffrees  are  higher  and  move  commodious  than  thofe  of 
the  Hottentots  ;  it  is  abfolutely  a  perfect  hemifphere  ;  they  are  compofed  of 
wooden  works  very  llrong  and  compact,  covered  both  within  and  without, 
with  a  mixture  of  earth,  clay  and  cow  dung.  The  opening  or  door-way  is 
fo  low,  that  to  enter  the  dwelling  you  muft  crawl  on  your  hands  and  knees, 
which  makes  it  eafier  to  defend  themfelves  againfl  animals,  or  the  fudderi  at¬ 
tacks  of  an  enemy.  The  hearth  or  fire-place  is  in  the  centre  furroundedby 
ci  circular  rim  which  rifes  two  or  three  inches. 

The  lands  of  Caffraria,  either  from  their  fituation,  or  the  number  of  fmall 
rivers  that  refrefh  them,  are  more  fertile  than  thoft  of  the  Hottentots.  The 
Caffrees  praftifc  agriculture,  which  proves  they  are  not  naturally  wanderers. 
1  have  made  a  remark  (continues  monfiear  Vadisnt)  which,  though  it  may 
appear  flrange  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  notwithftanding  the  beautiful  forefti- 
tl.at  aderr.  Caffraria,  and  the  delightful  paftures  which  fpring  up  and  almoft: 
cover  the  aninjals  who  feed  cn  them,  with  the  numerous  rivulets  and  brooks 
that  meander  in  a  thoufand  different  diredlions,  the  oxen,  cows,  and  almoft 
all  other  animals  in.  this  country  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Hbttentots. 

This 
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This  peculiarity  certainly  arifes  from  the  properties  of  the  fap  which  gives  the 
gtafs  a  different  quality  ;  and  I  remarked  in  my  travels  among  the  Naraa- 
quais,  who  inhabit  the  mod  rocky  and  fteril  fpot  of  all  Africa,  that  the  oxen 
were  the  fineft  1  had  feen,  and  that  the  elephants  and  hippopotamofes  were 
larger  and  ftronger  than  clfewhere  ;  which  proves  that  the  fcanty  pafturcs  of 
this  country  mult  be  falutary.  Induftry  is  a  leading  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  Caffrees.  Some  arts,  taught  indeed  by  necefiity,  a  love  of  agriculture, 
with  a  few  religious  dogmas,  diftinguilh  them  as  a  more  eivilifed  people  than 
thofe  towards  the  fouth.  Cireumcifion,  which  is  generally  pradtifed  among 
them,  proves  that  they  either  owe  their  origin  to  an  ancient  people,  or  have 
limply  imitated  the  inhabitants  of  fome  neighbouring  country,  of  whom  they 
have  no  longer  any  remembrance,  neither  do  they  ufe  it  (as  they  fay' )  in  any 
religious  or  myffical  fenfe. 

They  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his 
power ;  believe  in  a  future  date,  where  the  good  will  be  rewarded,  ahd  the 
wicked  punilhed ;  but  have  no  idea  of  the  creation,  thinking  the  world  had 
no  beginning,  and  will  ever  continue  in  its  prefent  date.  They  nave  no  facred 
ceremonies,  and  never  pray.  They  initiu£t  their  own  children  having  no 
priefis;  but  indead  of  them  a  kind  of  forccters  or  conjurers,  whom  they 
greatly  diftinguilh  and  revere. 

The  Caffrees  are  governed  by  a  chief  or  king,  whofe  power  is  very  lihtited, 
receiving  no  tax,  having  no  troops  at  his  command,  but  being  the  father  of  a 
free  people  ;  neither  attended  nor  feared,  bat  refpe&ed  and  beloved,  and  fre¬ 
quently  poorer  than  many  of  his  fubje&s.  Being  permitted  to  take  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleafes,  who  think  it  an  honour  to  belong  to  him,  it  is  neceffary 
that  he  fhould  have  a  larger  portion  of  land  to  cultivate,  and  a  greater  number 
of  cattle  to  tend  and  feed  ;  thefe  being  his  only  refources  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  numerous  family,  he  is  frequently  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  His  cabin 
is  neither  higher,  nor  better  decorated  than  the  reft  ;  his  whole  family  and 
feraglio  live  round  him,  compofmg  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  huts  :  the 
adjoining  land  is  generally  of  his  own  cultivation,  it  is  a  cuftom  among  the 
Caffrees  for  each  to  gather  his  own  grain,  which  is  their  favourite  nourjfh- 
ment,  and  which  they  grind,  or  crufh  between  two  ftones  ;  for  which  reafon, 
the  families  living  feparatcly,  each  furrounded  by  his  own  plantation  of  corn, 
occafions  a  fmali  horde  fometimes  to  occupy  a  league  fquare  of  ground ;  a 
circumftance  never  feen  among  the  Hottentots.  * 

The  diftance  of  the  different  hordes  makes  it  neceffary  thatrthey  flionld  have 
chiefs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  king.  When  there  is  any  thing  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  he  fends  for  and  gives  them  orders,  or  rather  information,  which  the 
chiefs  bear  to  their  feveral  hordes. 

The  principal  weapon  of  the  Caffree  is  the  lance  or  afTaygay,  which  fhews 
his  difpolition  to  be  at  once  intrepid  and  noble,  defpiiiag,  as  below  his  cour¬ 
age,  the  envenomed  dart,  fo  much  in  ufe  among  his  neighbours  ;  feekiiig 
his  enemy  face  to  face,  and  never  throwing  his  lance  but  openly.  In  war 
he  carries  a  Ihield  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  made  of  the  thickeff  part 
of  the  hide  of  a  buffalo  ;  this  defends  him  from  the  arrow  or  affaygay,  but  is 
not  proof  againft  a  mufquet  ball.  The  Caffree  alfo  manages  with  great  fkill 
a  club  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  made  of  a  folid  piece  of  wood,  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  in  the  largeft  part,  and  gradually  diminilhing  towards 
one  of  the  ends.  When,  in  a  clofe  engagement,  they  ftrike  with  this  weapon, 
or  frequently  throw  it  to  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  in  Which 
cafe  it  feldom  fails  pf  the  intended  effect. 

^  L  2  •  »  -  Th? 
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The  fovereignty  here  is  hereditary,  the  eldeft  fon  ever  fucceeding.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  male  heirs,  it  is  not  the  king’s  brother  that  fucceeds,  but  the  eldeft  ne¬ 
phew  ;  and  in  cafe  the  king  Ihould  have  neither  children  nor  nephews,  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  hordes  eleCt  a  king. 

Polygamy  is  cuftomary  among  the  Caffrees  ;  their  marriages  are  even  more 
fimple  than  thofe  of  the  Plottentots,  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  being  al¬ 
ways  content  with  his  choice  ;  the  friends  of  the  bride  are  rather  more  difficult, 
but  feldom  refufe  their  confent ;  after  which  they  rejoice,  drink  and  dance 
for  weeks  together,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  families  ;  but  thefe  feafts 
are  never  held  but  on  the  firft  efpoulais.  They  have  no  mufical  inftruments 
but  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Hottentots.  As  for  their  dances,  the  ftep  is  not 
unlike  the  Englifh. 

At  the  death  of  the  father,  the  fons  and  the  mother  divide  the  property 
he  has  left  between  them.  The  daughters  claiming  nothing,  remain  at  home 
with  their  mother  or  brother,  unlefs  it  pleafes  fome  man  to  take  them  ;  and 
if  this  circumftance  takes  place,  during  the  life  of  the  parents,  they  receive 
cattle  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  their  father.  The  dead  are  feldom 
buried,  but  carried  away  from  the  Kraal  by  their  family,  and  depofited  in  a 
deep  trench  common  to  the  whole  horde  on  fuch  occafions,  where  the  wild 
beads  repair  at  leifure,  which  preferves  the  air  from  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  otherwife  the  putrefa&ion  would  occafion.  The  honours  of  burial  are 
only  due  to  the  king  or  chief  of  a  horde  ;  they  cover  thefe  bodies  with  piles 
of  ftones  in  the  form  of  a  dome. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  the  difpofition  of  the  Caffrees,  refpeeting  love  and 
jealoufy,  but  believe  that  they  only  feel  the  latter  fenfation  in  regard  to  their 
countrymen;  voluntarily  giving  up  their  women  for  a  fmall  confideration  to 
the  firft  white  man  that  txpreiies  an  inclination  for  them. 

History,  j  The  hiftory  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is  little  known,  and 
probably  affords  no  materials  which  deferve  to  render  it  more  fo.  We  know 
from  the  ancients,  who  failed  a  confiderable  way  round  the  coafts,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  in  the  fame  rude  fituation  near  2000  years  ago  in 
which  they  are  at  prefent,  that  is,  they  had  little  of  humanity  about  them 
but  the  form.  This  may  either  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  that  nature 
has  placed  fome  inluperable  barrier  between  the  natives  of  this  divifion 
of  Africa  and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  or  that  the  former,  being  fo 
long  accuftomed  to  a  favage  manner  of  life,  and  degenerating  from  one  age 
to  another,  at  length  became  hardly  capable  of  making  any  progrefs  in 
civility  or  fcience.  It  is  very  certain  that  all  the  attempts  of  Europeans, 
particularly  of  the  Dutch,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  been  hitherto 
ineffectual  for  making  the  leaft  imprtflion  on  thefe  favage  mortals,  or 
giving  them  the  leaft  inclination,  or  even  idea,  of  the  European  manner  of 
life. 

The  Portuguefe  are  fovereignsof  the  greateft  part  of  the  coaft,  and  have 
a  number  of  black  princes  their  tributaries.  There  are  fome  independent 
princes  who  have  extenfive  dominions,  particularly  the  kings  of  Dahomy 
and  Widah,  the  moft  noted  of  any  for  the  infamous  (lave  trade.  Upwards 
of  200  years  have  the  European  nations  traded  with  Africa  in  human  flefli, 
and  encouraged  in  the  Kegro  countries,  wars,  rapine,  defolation,  and  mur¬ 
der,  that  the  Weft  India  iflands  might  be  fupplied  with  that  commodity. 
The  annual  exportation  of  poor  creatures  from  Africa  hath  exceeded  ioo,o©o, 
many  of  whom  are  driven  a  thoufand  miles  to  the  fea  coaft,  their  villages 
having  been  furrounded  in  the  night  by  an  armed  force,  and  the  inhabitants 
fragged  into  perpetual  captivity. 


A  fea 
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A  fea  offiaer  lately  vifited  all  the  chiefs  of  the  negroes  in  our  fettlements 
from  Santa  Apollonia  to  Athera,  an  extent  of  more  than  250  miles,  and 
found  the  police  and  punifhment  of  all  crimes  regulated  by  the  Have  trade. 
Thofe  who  commit  crimes  or  trefpafles  againft  their  laws,  are,  at  the  decifion 
of  twelve  elders,  fold  for  Haves  for  the  ufe  of  their  government,  and  the  fup- 
port  of  their  chiefs.  Theft,  adultery,  murder,  are  the  higheft  crimes,  and, 
whenever  they  are  dete&ed,  fubjeA  the  whole  family  to  flavery.  But  any 
individual  condemned  to  flavery  for  the  crime  of  his  relation,  may  redeem 
his  own  perfon,  by  furnilhing  two  flaves  in  his  room.  Or  when  a  man  com¬ 
mits  one  of  the  above  cardinal  crimes,  all  the  male  part  of  his  family  are  for¬ 
feited  to  flavery  ;  if  a  woman,  the  female  part  is  fold.  “  This  traffic  in 
crimes  makes  the  chiefs  vigilant.  Nor  do  our  planters,  who  purchafe  them, 
ufe  any  pains  to  inftruCt  them  in  religion,  to  make  them  amends  for  the 
oppreffion  thus  exercifed  on  them.  I,  am  forry  to  fay  they  are  unnaturally 
averfe  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  it ;  yet  the  Portuguefe,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  in  their  fettlements,  fucceeded  in  their  attempts  to  inftrudt  them 
as  much  to  the  advantage  of  commerce,  as  of  religion.  It  is  for  the 
fake  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  advantages  accompanying  it,  that  Englilh 
flaves  embrace  every  occafion  of  deferting  to  the  fettlements  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions.” 

It  is  high  time  for  the  legiflature  to  interfere  and  put  an  end  to  this  moft 
infamous  of  all  trades,  fo  dilgraceful  to  the  Chriftian  name,  and  fo  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  our  conftitution.  Let  the  negroes,  already  inouriflands, 
be  properly  treated,  made  free,  and  encouragement  given  to  their  population; 
mealures  that  would  be  attended  with  no  lels  profit  than  honour. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

OF  the  African  iflands,  fome  lie  in  the  Eaftern  or  Indian  Ocean,  and  fome 
in  the  Weftern  or  Atlantic.  We  fhall  begin  with  thofe  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  chief  of  which  are  Zocotra,  Babelmandel,  Madagafcar,  the  Co- 
mora  Iflands,  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  See  the  Map. 

ZOCOTRA.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  eaft  long.  53  north  lat.  12.  30 
leagues  eaft  of  Cape  Guardafui,  on  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  it  is  80  miles 
long,  and  54  broad,  and  has  too  good  harbours,  where  the  European  fhips 
ufed  formerly  to  put  in  when  they  loft  their  paflage  to  India.  It  is  a  popu¬ 
lous  plentiful  country,  yielding  moft  of  the  fruits  and  plants  that  are  ufually 
found  within  the  tropics,  together  with  frankincenfe,  gum  ragacanth,  and 
aloes.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  of  Arab  extraction,  and  are  under 
the  government  of  a  prince  or  Iheik  who  is  probably  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

.  BABELMANDEL.  The  ifland  of  Babelmandel  gives  name  to  the 
ftrait  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  fituated  in  Eaft  long. 
44-30  north  lat.  12.  about  four  miles  both  from  the  Arabian  and  Abyffi- 
nian  fhores.  The  Abyffinians,  or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabians,  formerly 
contended  with  great  fury  for  the  poffeffion  of  this  ifland,  as  it  commands 
the  entrance  into  the  South  Sea,  and  preferves  a  communication  with  the 
ocean.  This  ftrait  was  formerly  the  only  paflage  through  which  the  com¬ 
modities  of  India  found  their  way  to  Europe  ;  but  fince  the  difeovery  of 
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She  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  is  of  little  importance, 
Ihe  ifland  is  of  little  value,  being  a  barren  fandy  fpot  of  earth  not  five  miles 
round. 

COMORA.  Thefe  iflandsare  five;  Joanna,  Mayotta,  Mohilla,  Angazeia 
and  Comora,  fituated  between  41  and  46  eaft  long,  and  between  10  and  14 
fouth  lat.  at  an  equal  diftance  from  Madagafcar  and  the  continent  of  Africa, 
Joanna,  the  chief,  and  which  exadbitribute  from  the  others,  is  about  30  miles 
long  and  15  broad,  and  affords  plenty  of  provifions,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are 
produced  between  the  tropics.  Eaft  India  fhips,  bound  to  Bombay,  ufually 
touch  here  for  refrefhments.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes  of  the  Mahometan 
perfuafion,  and  entertain  our  feamen  with  great  humanity. 

MADAGASCAR.  This  is  the  largeft  of  the  African  iflands,  and  is 
fituated  between  43  and  51  deg,  eaft  long,  and  between  10  and  26  fouth 
lat.  300  miles  fouth  eaft  of  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  it  being  near  1000 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  :  and  generally  between  2  and  300 
miles  broad.  The  fea  rolls  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  extremely  rough  between 
this  ifland  and  the  continent  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forming  a  channel 
or  paffage,  through  which  all  European  fhips,  in  their  voyage  to  and  from  In¬ 
dia,  generally  fail,  unlefs  prevented  by  ftorms. 

Madagafcar  is  a  pleafant,  defirable,  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  fugar, 
honey,  vines,  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  valuable  gums,  corn,  cattle,  fowls,  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  iron,  fome  filver,  copper,  fteel,  and  tin.  It  affords  an  agreeable 
variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  champaign  :  watered  with  numerous 
rivers,  and  well  ftored  with  fifh.  The  air  is  generally  temperate,  and  faid  to 
be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot  climate.  The  inhabitants  are  of  different 
complexions  and  religions ;  fome  white,  fome  negroes,  fome  Mahometans, 
fome  Pagans.  The  whites  and  thofe  of  a  tawny  complexion,  who  inhabit 
the  coafts,  are  defcended  from  the  Arabs,  as  is  evident  from  their  language, 
and  their  religious  rites  ;  but  here  are  no  mofques,  temples,  nor  any  ftated 
worfhip,  except  that  they  offer  facrifices  of  beads  on  particular  occafions ; 
as  when  fick,  when  they  plant  yams,  or  rice,  when  they  hold  their  affemblies, 
circumcife  their  children,  declare  war,  enter  into  new  built  houfes,  or  bury 
their  dead.  Many  of  them  o'oferve  the  Jewifh  fabbath,  and  give  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  ,the  facred  hiftory,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  as  alfo  of  Noah, 
Abraham,  Mofes,  and  David  ;  from  whence  it  is  conjeftured  they  are  oe- 
fcended  from  Jews  who  formerly  fettled  here,  though  none  knows  how,  or 
vvhen.  fl.  his  ifland  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  French  took 
poffeffion  of  it  in  1641  ;  but  the  people  dilliking  their  government,  they  were 
driven  out  in  1652  ;  fince  which  the  natives  have  had^the  folc  poffeffion  of 
the  ifland,  under  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  make  war  upon  one  another 
for  flaves  and  plunder. 

MAURITIUS,  or  Maurice,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  firft 
touched  here  in  1598,  in  honour  of  prince  Maurice  their  ftadtholder.  It  is 
fituated  in  eaft  long.  56,  fouth  lat.  20,  about  400  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  fine  harbour, 
capable  of  holding  50  large  (hips,  fecure  againft  any  wind  that  blows,  and 
100  fathoms  deep  at  the  entrance.  The  climate  is  extremely  healthy  and 
pleafant.  The  mountains,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  fome  fo  high  that 
their  tops  are  covered  with  fnow,  produce  the  beft  ebony  in  the  world,  be- 
fides  various  other  kinds  of  valuable  wood,  two  of  which  greatly  refemble 
ebony  in  quality  ;  one  red,  the  other  yellow  as  wax.  The  ifland  is  watered 
with  feveral  pleafant  rivers  well  flocked  with  fifh ;  and  though  the  foil  is  none 
of  the  mo  ft  fruitful,  yields  plenty  of  tobacco,  rice,  fruit,  and  feeds  a  great 
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number  of  cattle,  deer,  goats  and  fheep.  It  was  formerly  fub]e&  to  tbe 
Dutch,  but  is  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  French. 

BOURBON.  The  ifle  of  Bourbon  is  fituated  in  eaft  long,  54,  fouth 
lat.  21,  about  300  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  and  is  about  90  miles  round. 
There  are  many  good  road3  for  (hipping  round  Bourbon,  particularly  on  the 
north  and  fouth  fides  ;  but  hardly  a  Angle  harbour  where  Ships  cam  ride  fecirre 
againft  thofe  hurricanes  which  blow  during  the  monfoons.  Indeed,  the  coaft 
is  fo  furrounded  with  blind  rocks,  funk  a  few  feet  below  the  water,  that 
coafting  along  Shore  is  at  all  times  dangerous.  On  the  Southern  extremity  is 
a  volcano,  which  continually  throws  out  flames,  fmoke,  and  fulphur,  with  3 
hideous  roaring  noife,  terrible  in  the  night  to  mariners.  The  climate  here, 
though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being  refrefhed  with  cooling  gales,  that 
blow  morning  and  evening  from  the  fea  and  land ;  fometimes,  however,  ter- 
nble  hurricanes  fhake  the  whole  ifland  almoft  to  its  foundation  ;  but  gene- 
rally  without  any  other  bad  confeqtience  than  frightening  the  inhabitants. 
I  he  ifland  abounds  in  brooks  and  fprings,  and  in  fruits,  grafs,  and  cattle, 
with  excellent  tobacco  (which  the  French  have  planted  there),  aloes,  white, 
pepper,  ebony,  palm,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  fruit  trees.  Many  of 
the  trees  yield  odoriferous  gums  and  refins,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  fort  in  great  plenty.  The  rivers  are  well  flocked  with  5fh,  the  coaft 
with  land  and  fea  tortoifes,  and  every  pan  of  the  country  with  horned  cattle, 
as  well  as  hogs  and  goats.  Ambergiife,  coral,  and  the  moft  beautiful  (hells, 
are  found  upon  the  fhore.  The  woods  are  full  of  turtle  doves,  paroquets 
pigeons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  pleatant 
to  the  palate.  The  French  firft  fettled  here  in  the  year  1672,  after  they 
were  driven  from  the  ifland  of  Madagafear.  They  have  now  fome  confider- 
able  towns  in  the  ifland,  with  a  governor  ;  and  here  their  Eaft  India  Ihips 
touch  and  take  in  refrefhments-. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  fmall  iflands  about  Madagafcar,  and  on  the' 
eaftem  coaft  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps  but  no  where  defcribed. 

Leaving  therefore  the  eaflern  world  and  the  Indies,  we  now  turn  round- 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opens  to  our  view  the  Atlantic,  an  immenfe 
ocean,  lying  between  the  two  grand  divifions  of  the  globe,  having  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  or  the  old  world,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  America,  or  the  new 
world,  on  the  weft;  towards  which  divifions  we  now  fteer  our  courfe,  touch¬ 
ing  in  our  way  at  the  following  iflands  upon  the  African  coaft,  that  have 
not  yet  been  defcribed,  viz.  St.  Helena*,  Afcenfion,  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Thomas,  &c.  Goree,  Cape  Verd,  the  Canary  and  Madeira  iflands.  See  the 
Map. 

Sr.  HELENA.  The  firft  ifland  on  this  fide  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena, 
fituated  in  weft  long.  64  fouth  lat.  16,  being  1200  miles  weft  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa,  and  1800  eaft  of  South  America.  The  ifland  is  a  rock 
about  21  miles  in  circumference,  very  high  and  very  fteep,  and  only  acceffible 
at  the  landing  place,  in  a  fmall  valley  at  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  which  is  defended 
by  batteries  of  guns  plasled  level  with  the  water  ;  and  as  the  waves  are  per¬ 
petually  dalhing  on  the  fhore,  it  is  generally  difficult  landing  even-  here. 
There  is  no  other  anchorage  about  the  ifland  but  a  Chapel  Valley  Bay  ;  and 
as  the  wind  blows  always  from  the  fouth  eaft,  if  a  fhip  overfhoots  the  ifland- 
ever  fo  little,  (lie  cannot  recover  it  again.  The  Englifh  plantations  here  af¬ 
ford  potatoes  and  yams,  with  figs,  plantains,  bananas,  grapes,  kidney  beans, 
and  Indian  corn  ;  of  the  lad,  however,  nioft  part  is  devoured  by  rats,  which 
harbour  in  the  rocks,  and  cannot  be  deftroyed  :  fo  that  the  flour  they  ufe  is 
alteoft  whqlly  imported  from  England;-  and,  in  times  of  fear  city  they  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  eat  yams  and  potatoes  inftead  of  bread.  Though  the  ifland  appears 
on  every  fide  a  harn  barren  rock,  yet  it  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills  and 
plains,  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit  trees  and  garden-ftuff.  They  have 
great  plenty  ot  hogs,  bullocks,  poultry,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkies,  with  which 
they  fupply  the  failors,  taking  in  exchange  Hurts,  drawers,  or  any  light 
cloths,  pieces  of  calico,  filks,  muflin,  arrack,  fugar,  See. 

St.  Helena  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  the 
ieftival  of  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great, 
whofe  name  it  ftill  bears.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguefe  ever  plant¬ 
ed  a  colony  here  :  and  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  company  took  poffeffion  of 
it  in  1600,  and  heid  it  without  interruption  till  the  year  1673,  whqn  the 
Dutch  took  it  by  furprize.  However,  the  Englilh  under  the  command  of 
captain  Munden,  recovered  it  again  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  at  the 
fame  time  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  India  (hips  that  lay  in  the  road.  There 
are  about  200  families  in  the  ifland,  moll  of  them  defeended  from  Englilh 
parents.  1  he  Eaft  India  Ihips  take  in  water  and  frefli  provifions  here  in 
their  way  home  ;  but  the  ifland  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  wind  fo  much  againft 
them  outward  bound,  that  they  then  very  feldom  fee  it. 

i  he  company’s  affairs  are  here  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  ftore  keeper,  who  have  Handing  falaries  allowed  by  the  company,  befides 
a  public  table  well  furnilhed,  to  which  all  commanders,  mailers  of  Ihips,  and 
principal  paffengers,  are  welcome. 

ASCENSION.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  7  deg.  40  min.  fouth  lat.  600 
miles  north  well  of  St.  Helena  :  it  received  its  name  from  its  being  difeo- 
yered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  Afceniion-day  ;  and  is  a  mountainous  barren 
ifland,  about  20  miles  round,  and  uninhabited;  but  it  has  a  fafe  convenient 
harbour,  where  the  Eaft  India  Ihips  generally  touch  to  furnilh  themfclves 
with  turtle,  or  tortoifes,  which  are  very  plentiful  here,  and  vaftly  large,  fomc 
of  them  weighing  above  100  pounds  each.  The  failors  going  afhore  in  the 
night  time,  frequently  turn  2  or  3  hundred  of  them  on  their  backs  before 
morning  ;  and  are  fometimes  fo  cruel,  as  to  turn  many  more  than  they  ufe, 
leaving  them  to  die  on  the  Ihore. 

St.  MATTHEW.  This  is  a  fmall  ifland,  lying  in  61  weft  Ion.  and 
J.30  feuth  lat.  300  miles  to  the  north- call  of  Afcenfion,  and  was  alfo  dif¬ 
eovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  planted  and  kept  pofftfiion  of  it  for  fome 
time ;  but  afterwards  deferred  it.  This  ifland  now  remains  uninhabited, 
having  little  to  invite  other  nations  to  fettle  there,  except  a  fmall  lake  of 
frelh  water. 

The  four  following  Hands,  viz.  Sr.  THOMAS,  AN  ABO  A, PR  INCES 
ISLAND,  and  FERNANDO  PO,  are  fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
between  Congo  and  Benin  ;  all  of  them  were  flrft  difeovered  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  and  are  ftill  in  the  poffeffion  of  that  nation  and  furnilh  Ihipping  with 
Irefti  water  and  provifions  as  they  pafs  by. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS.  Thefe  Hands  are  fo  called  from  a  cape  of 
that  name  on  the  African  coaft,  near  the  river  Gambai,  over  againft  which 
they'  lie  at  the  diftance  of  300  miles,  between  23  and  26  deg.  weft  Ion. 
and  14  and  18  deg.  north  lat.  They  were  difeovered  in  the  year  1460, 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  are  about  20  in  number;  but  fome  of  them,  being 
only  barren  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  worth  notice.  St.  Jago,  Bravo, 
Fogo,  Mayo,  Bonavilla,  Sal,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  St.  Antonio,  are  the  mod  confiderable,  and  are  fubjedl  to  the 
Portuguefe.  The  air,  generally  fpeaking,  is  very  hot,  and  in  fome  of  them 
very  unwholefome..  They  are  inhabited  by  Europeans,  or  the  defeendenta 
of  Europeans  and  negroes,. 
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St.  JAGO,  where  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  reticles,  is  the  mod  fruitful,  bed 
inhabited,  and  larged  of  them  all,  being  150  miles  in  circumference  ;  yet  it 
js  mountainous,  and  has  much  barren  land  in  it.  Its  produce  is  fugar,  cot¬ 
ton,  Come  wine,  Indian  corn,  cocoa  nuts,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits, 
plenty  of  roots,  and  garden  duff ;  but  the  plant  of  mod  confequence  to  them 
is  the  Madar,  which  grows  in  abundance  among  the  cliffs;  and  here  is  alfo 
plenty  of  hogs  and  poultry,  and  fome  of  the  prettied:  green  monkies,  with 
black  faces,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where.  Baya,  or  Praya  (famous 
forsn  aAion  between  an  Englilh  and  French  fquadron)  is  fituated  on  the  ead 
fide,  has  a  good  port  and  is  feldom  without  {hips,  thofe  outward  bound  to 
Guinea  or  the  Ead  Indies,  from  England,  Holland  and  France,  often  touch¬ 
ing  here  for  water  and  refrelhment. 

In  the  ifland  of  MAYO  or  MAY,  immenfe  quantities  of  fait  are  made  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  from  the  fea  water,  which  at  fpring  tides  is  received  into 
a  fort  of  pan,  formed  by  a  fand  bank,  which  runs  along  the  coaft  for  two  or 
three  miles.  Here  the  Englilh  drive  a  confiderable  trade  for  fait,  and  have 
commonly  a  man  of  war  to  guard  the  vcffcls  that  come  to  load  with  it,  which 
in  fome  years  amount  to  an  hundred  or  more.  The  fait  cods  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  for  raking  it  together,  wheeling  it  out  of  the  pouud,  and  carrying  it  on 
aides  to  the  boats,  which  is  done  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Several  of  our  {hips 
come  hither  for  a  freight  of  affes,  which  they  carry  to  Barbadoes  and  other 
Britiih  plantations.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  even  to  the  governour  and 
prieds,  are  all  negroes,  and  lpeak  the  Portuguefe  language.  The  negro  go¬ 
vernor  expects  a  fmali  prelent  from  every  commander  that  loads  fait,  and  is 
pleafed  to  be  invited  on  board  their  mips.  The  fea  water  is  fo  clear  on  this 
coart,  thatan  Englifh  failor  who  dropped  his  watch,  perceived  it  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  though  many  fathoms  Jeep,  and  had  it  brought  up  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  are  in  general  expert  at  diving. 

The  ifland  ot  FOGO  is  remarkable  for  being  a  volcano,  continually 
fending  up  fulpliureous  exhalations  ;  and  fometimes  the  flame  breaks  forth 
like  Aetna,  in  a  terrible  manner,  throwing  out  pumice  {tones  that  annoy  all 
the  adjacent  parts. 

GOREE  is  fituated  within  cannon  fhot  of  Cape  Vcrd,  N.  lat.  14-43. 
W.  Ion.  17  20  and  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch  from  an  ifland  and  town 
of  the  lame  name  in  Holland,  it  is  a  fmali  fpot  not  exceeding  two  miles 
in  circumference,  but  its  importance  ariles  from  its  iiuiation  for  trade  i'o 
near  Cape  Verd,  and  has  been  therefore  a  bone  of  contention  between 
European  nation..  It  was  firrt  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in 
1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englidi,  but  in  1665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch 
and  in  1667  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whofe  poffelfion  it  remained  till  the 
year  1759,  wllen  the  Britiffi  arms,  every' where  triumphant,  again  reduced 
it.  but  it  was  reffored  to  the  French  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Englilh  and  given  up  again  by  the  peace  of 
J/83 

CANARIES  The  Canaries,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  Iflands 
are  feven  in  number,  and  fituated  between  12  and  19  deg.  weft  long,  and 
between  27  and  29  deg.  north  lat.  abodt  150  miles  fonth'-weft  of  Morocco. 
LTheir  particular  names  are,  Palma,  Hiero,  Gotnera,  Teneriffe,  Grand  Ca¬ 
naria,  Fuerteventura,  and  Eangarote.  Thefe  iflands  enjoy  a  pure  tempe¬ 
rate  air,  and  abound  in  the  molt  delicious  fruits,  efpecially  grapes,  which 
produce  thofe  rich  wines  that  obtain  the  name  of  the  Canary,  whereof  the 
greateft  part  is  exported  to  England,  which  in  time  of  peace  is  computed 
at  10,000  hogflieads  annually.  The  Canaries  abound  with  thofe  little 
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beautiful  birds  that  bear  their  name,  and  are  now  fo  common  and  fo  mucre 
admired  in  Europe;  but  their  wild  notes  in  their  native  land  far  excel  thofe 
in  a  cage  or  foreign  clime. 

Grand  Canary,  which  communicates  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  about  150 
miles  in  circumference  and  fo  extremely  fertile  as  to  produce  two  harvefts  in 
a  year.  Teneriffe,  the  large1!  of  thefe  illands  next  to  that  of  the  Grand 
Canary,  is  about  120  miles  round  :  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  corn,  wine7 
and  oil  ;  though  it  is  pretty  much  encumbered  with  mountains,  particularly 
the  peak.  Captain  Glafs  obfetves,  that  in  coming  in  with  this  ifland,  in 
clear  weather,  the  Peak  may  be  eafdy  difeerned  at  120  miles diflance,  and  in 
faring  from  it  at  150.  The  Peak  is  an  afeent  in  the  form  of  a  fugar  loafj 
about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  according  to  the  accouift  of  Sprat, 
biftiop  of  Rochefter,  published  in  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfaftions,  nearly 
three  miles  perpendicular — lately  afeertained  to  bfe  only  13,265  This 

mountain  is  a  volcano,  and  fometimes  throws  out  fueh  quantities  of  fulphur 
and  melted  ore,  as  to  convert  the  richeft  lands  into  barren  deferts.  Thefe 
iflands  were  firft  difeovered  and  planted  by  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  deflroying  tfi3t  ftate,  put  a  flop  to  the  navigation,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  the  Canaries  lay  concealed  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  until  they 
were  again  difeovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1405,  to  whom  they  ftiil 
belong.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  natives  refembled  the  Africans 
in  their  llatuve  and  complexion  when  the  Spaniards  firft  tame  among  them, 
tlieiv  language  was  different  from  that  fpoken  on  the  continent  ;  they  retained 
none  of  their  cuftoms,  were  matters  of  no  fcience,  and  did  not  know  there 
was  any  country  in  the  world  befides  their  own. 

MADElRAS.  The  three  iflands  called  the  Madeiras,  are  fituated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author  of  An  foil’s  Voyage,  in  a  fine  climate  in  32,27,  north 
lat.  and  from  18  30  to  19-30  weft  long,  about  100  miles  north  of  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  and  as  many  weft  of  Sallee  in  Morocco.  The  largeft,  from  which 
the  reft  derive  the  general  name  of  Madeira3,  or  rather  Mattera,  on  account 
of  its  being  formerly  almoft  covered  with  wood,  is  about  75  miles  long,  10 
broad,  and  r8o  in  circumference.  It  is  compofed  of  one  continued  hill  of  a 
confiderablc  height,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft  :  the  declivity  of  which, 
on  the  fouth  fide,  is  cultivated  and  igterfperfed  with  vineyards  ;  and  in  the 
midft  of  r Iris  flope  the  merchants  have  fixed  their  country  feats,  which  form 
a  very  agreeable  profpeff.  There  is  but  one  confiderable  town  in  the  whole 
ifland,  v  hich  is  named  Funchal,  feated  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  at  the' 
bottom  of  a  large  bay  ;  towards  the  fea  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with 
a  battery  of  cannon,  and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  pefiible  for  a  boat  to 
lard  ;  and  even  here  the  beach  is  covered  with  large  ftones,  ar.d  a  violent  fuif 
continually  beats  upon  it. 

Though  this  ifland  feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  yet  it  lay 
concealed  for  many  generations,  and  was  at  length  difeovered  by  the  Portn- 
guefe  in  15  19  :  but  others  affert  that  it  was  firft  difeovered  by  an  Englifh- 
man,  in  the  year  1344.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Portuguefe  took  pofitffion 
of  it,  and  are  ftiil  almoft  the  only  people  who  inhabit  it.  The  Poi ttiguefe, 
at  their  firft  landing,  finding  it  little  better  than  a  thick  foreft,  rendered  the' 
ground  capable  of  cultivation  by  fetting  fire  to  this  wood  ;  and  it  is  now  very 
fertile,  producing  in  great  abundance  the  richeft  wine,  fugar,  the  moft  deli¬ 
cious  fruits,  e(pec!ciliy  oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates  ;  together  with 
corn,  honey,  and  wax  ;  it  abounds  alfo  with  boars  arid  other  wild  beafts,  and 
with  all  forts  of  fowls,  befides  numerous  groves  of  cedar  trees,  and  thofe  that 
yield  dragon’s  blood,  maftic  and  other  gums.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifle 
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make  the  beft  fweet  meats  in  the  world,  and  fucceed  wonderfully  in  preferv- 
jng  citrons  and  oranges,  and  in  making  marmalade  and  perfumed  paltes, 
which  exceed  thofe  of  Genoa.  The  fugar  they  make  is  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  fmells  naturally  of  violets.  This  indeed  is  faid  to  be  the  fitll  tdace 
in  the  weft,  where  that  manufacture  was  fet  on  foot,  and  from  thence  was 
earned  to  the  Brafus  in  America.  The  Portuguefe  not  finding  it  fo  profitable 
as  at  firft,  have  pulled  up  the  greateft  part  ot  their  fugar  canes,  and  planted 
vineyards  in  their  ftead,  which  produces  feveral  forts  of  excellent  wine,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  ifland,  Mahnfey,  and  tent  ;  of  all 
which  the  inhabitants  make  and  fell  prodigious  quantities.  No  lefs  than 
20,000  hogfheads  of  Madeira,  it  is  faid,  are  yearly  exported,  the  greateft  pare 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  efpecially  to  Barbadoes  ;  the  Madeira  wine  not  only  en¬ 
during  a  hot  climate  better  than  any  other,  but  even  being  improved  when 
expofed  to  the  fun  in  barrels  after  the  bung  is  taken  out.  It  is  faid  no  vehe- 
mous  animal  can  live  here.  Of  the  two  other  iflands,  one  is  called  Porto 
Santo,  which  lies  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Madeira,  is  about  eight  miles  jn 
compafs,  and  extremely  fertile.  It  has  very  good  harbours,  where  lhips  may 
ride  with  fafety  againft  all  winds,  except  the  fouth  weft  ;  and  is  frequented  by 
Indiamen  outward  and  homeward  bound.  The  other  ifland  is  an  inconsider¬ 
able  barren  rock. 

AZORES.  Leaving  the  Madeiras,  with  which  we  clofe  the  account  of 
Africa,  we  continue  our  courfe  weftward  through  this  immenfe  ocean,  which 
brings  us  to  the  Azores,  or  as  they  are  called  the  Weftern  Iflands,  that  are 
iituated  between  25  and  32  deg.  weft  long,  and  between  37  and  40  north 
lat.  900  miles  weft  of  Portugal,  and  as  many  eaft  of  Newfoundland,  lying 
almoll  in  the  mid-way  between  Europe  and  America.  They  are  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  named  Santa  Maria,  St.  Miguel  or  St.  Michael,  Tercera,  St. 
George,  Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo.  They  were  difeover- 
ed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Jofhua  Vander  Berg,  a  merchant 
of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  who,  in  a  voyage  to  Lifbon,  was,  by  ftrefs  of  weather 
driven  to  thefe  iflands,  which  he  found  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  and  called 
them  the  Flemifh  iflands.  On  his  arrival  at  Lifbon,  he  boafted  of  this  dif- 
covery,  on  which  the  Portuguefe  fet  fail  immediately,  and  took  pofleffion  of 
them,  to  whom  they  ttiil  belong,  and  were  called  in  general  the  Azores, 
from  the  great  number  of  hawks  and  falcons  found  among  them.  All  thefe 
iflands  enjoy  a  very  clear  and  lereae  fky,  with  a  falubrious  air  ;  but  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  violent  earthquakes,  from  which  they  have  frequently  fufLred  :  and 
alfo  by  the  inundations  of  lurrounding  waves.  They  are  however  extremely 
fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  alfo  cattle,  fowl,  and  fifli.  It 
is  laid,  that  no  poifonous  or  noxious  animal  breeds  on  the  Azores,  and  that 
if  carried  thither,  they  will  expire  in  a  few  hours. 

St.  Michael,  which  is  the  largeft,  being  near  ico  miles  in  circumference, 
and  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice  invaded  and  plundered  by  the 
Englifh  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Tercera  is  the  molt  important  of 
thele  iflands,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  fpacious,  and  has  good 
anchorage,  but  is  expofed  to  the  fouth-eaft  winds,  its  capital  town  Angra, 
contains  a  cathedral  arid  five  churches,  and  is  the  lefidence  of  the  governor  of 
thefe  iflands,  as  wcil  as  of  the  bilhop. 
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ITS  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST. 


WE  are  now  to  treat  of  a  country  of  vaft  extent  and  fertility,  and 
which,  though  little  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  art,  owes  in  many 
refpefls  more  to  that  of  nature  than  any  other  divifion  of  the  globe.  The 
particular  circumftances  of  this  country  require  that  we  fliould  in  fome  mea- 
fure  vary  our  plan,  and  before  oefcribing  its  prefent  flate,  afFord  fuch  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  its  difcovery,  as  is  mcft  neceffary  for  fatisfying  our 
readers. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  cen.tury,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the  only 
powers  in  Europe  who  owed  their  fnpport  to  commerce.  An  interference 
of  interefts  infpired  a  mutual  rivalfiiip  ;  but  in  traffic  Venice  was  much 
fuperior.  She  engroffed  the  whole  commerce  of  India,  then,  and  indeed 
always,  the  moll  valuable  in  the  world,  but  hitherto  entirely  carried  on 
through  the  inland  parts  of  Afia  ;  or  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red 
Sea.  In  this  flate  of- affairs,  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  whole  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  however  attained,  was  much  fuperior 
to  the  general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived  a  project  of 
failing  to  the  Indies  by  a  bold  and  unknown  route,  and  of  opening  to  his 
country  a  new  fource  of  opulence  and  power.  But  this  propofal  of  failing 
weftward  to  the  Indies  was  rejected  by  the  Genoefe  as  chimerical,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded  condemned  as  abfurd.  Stung  with  dif- 
appointment  and  indignation,  Columbus  ictired  from  his  country,  laid  his 
fcheme  before  the  court  of  France,  where  his  reception  was  dill  more  mor¬ 
tifying,  and  where,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  people,  he  was  laughed 
at  and  ridiculed.  Henry  VII.  of  England  was  his  next  refort ;  but  the 
cautious  politics  of  that  prince  were  the  moft  oppofite  imaginable*  to  a  great 
but  uncertain  defign.  In  Fortugal,  where  the  fpirit  of  adventure  and  dif¬ 
covery  about  this  time  began  to  operate,  he  had  reafon  to  expetl  better  fuc- 
cefs.  But  the  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with  creeping  along  the 
coall  of  Africa,  and  difcovering  one  cape  after  another  ;  they  had  no  notion 
of  venturing  boldly  into  the  open  fea,  and  of  rifquing  the  whole  at  once. 
Such  repeated  difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirit  of  any  man  bus 
Columbus.  The  expedition  required  expence,  and  he  had  nothing  to  de¬ 
fray  it.  His  mind,  however,  ltd!  remained  firm  ;  he  became  the  more  ena¬ 
moured  of  his  defign,  the  more  difficulty  he  found  in  accornplifhing  it,  and 
he  was  infpired  with  that  noble  entbufiafm  which  always  animates  an  adven¬ 
turous  and  original  genius.  Spain  was  now  his  only  refource,  and  th’ere, 
after  eight  years  attendance,  he  fucceeded,  and  chiefly  through  the  intereft 
of  queen  Ifabella.  Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three 
fhips,  upon  the  moft  adventurous  attempt  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in 
the  fate  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interefted.  In  this 
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voyage  he  had  a  thoufand  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  the  moll  ftriking 
was  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  then  firft  obferved,  and  which  feemed  to 
threaten  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  altered  in  an  unknown  ocean,  and  that 
the  only  guide  he  had  left  was  ready  to  forfake  him.  His  failors,  always 
difcontented,  now  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  threatening  to  throw  him 
overboard,  and  infilled  on  their  return.  But  the  firmnels  of  the  commander, 
and  much  more  the  difcovery  of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  33  days,  put  an 
end  to  the  commotion.  Columbus  firft  landed  on  one  of  the  Bahama  iilands, 
but  there,  to  his  furprife  and  forrow,  difcovered,  from  the  poverty  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  that  thefe  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  queft  of.  In  fleering 
fouthward,  however,  he  found  the  ifland  called  Hifpanioia,  abounding  in  all 
the  necefiaries  of  life,  inhabited  by  a  humane  and  hofpitable  people,  and  what 
was  of  Hill  greater  confequer.ce,  as  it  infured  his  favourable  reception  at  home, 
promifing,  from  feme  famples  he  received,  conliderable  quantities  of  gold. 
This  ifland  therefore  he  propofed  to  make  the  centre  of  his  difeoveries :  and 
having  left  upon  it  a  few  of  his  companions,  as  the  ground-work  of  a  colony, 
returned  to  Spain  to  procure  the  neceflary  reinforcements. 

The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona:  Columbus  travelled  thither  from  Se¬ 
ville,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  attended  by  fame  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  gold,  the  arms,  utenfils,  and  ornaments  of  the  country  he  had  dif¬ 
covered.  This  entry  into  Barcelona  was  a  fpecies  of  triumph  more  glorious 
than  that  of  conquerors,  more  uncommon,  and  more  innocent,  in  this 
voyage  he  had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  iflands  in  that  great 
fea  which  divides  North  and  South  America  ;  but  he  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  an  ocean  between  him  and  China.  The  countries  which  he  had  difcover¬ 
ed  were  confidered  as  a  part  of  India.  Even  after  the  error,  which  gave 
rife  to  this  opinion  was  detected,  and  the  true  pofiticn  of  the  New  World 
was  afeertained.  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  Wejt  Indies 
is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  country,  and  that  of  Indians  to 
its  inhabitants.  Thus  were  the  Weft  Indies  difcovered  by  ieekiog  a  palTage 
to  the  Eaft  ;  and  even  after  the  difcovery.  Hill  conceived  to  be  a  part  ot  the 
eaftern  hemifphere.  The  prefent  fuccefs  of  Columbus,  his  former  diiap- 
pcintments,  and  the  glory  attending  fo  unexpedied  a  difcovery,  rendered  the 
court  of  Spain  as  eager  to  forward  his  defigns  now,  as  it  had  been  dila¬ 
tory  before.  A  fleet  of  feventeen  fail  was  immediately  prepared  ;  all  the 
necefiaries  for  conqueft  cr  difcovery  were  embarked  ;  and  1500  men,  among 
whom  were  leveral  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  prepared  to  accompany  Co¬ 
lumbus,  now  appointed  governor  with  the  molt  ample  authority.  It  is 
impoffible  to  determine  whether  the  genius  of  this  great  man  in  firft  con¬ 
ceiving  the  idea  of  thefe  difeoveties,  or  his  fagacity  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan  he  had  conceived,  moft  deferve  our  admiration.  Inftead  of  hurrying 
from  fea  to  fea,  and  from  one  ifland  to  another,  which,  confiuering  the  or¬ 
dinary  motives  to  action  among  mankind,  was  naturally  to  be  expedted. 
Columbus,  with  fuch  a  field  before  him,  unable  to  turn  on  either  hand  with¬ 
out  finding  new  objcdls  of  his  curiofity  and  his  pride,  determined  rather  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  court  of  Spain  the  difeoveries  he  had  already 
made,  than  to  acquire  for  himfelf  the  unavailing  applaufe  of  vifiting  a 
number  of  unknown  countries,  from  which  he  reaped  no  other  benefit 
but  the  pleafure  of'feeing  them.  With  this  view  he  made  for  Hifpanioia, 
where  he  etlablilhed  a  colony,  and  eredted  forts  in  the  moft  advantageous 
grounds  for  ftcuring  the  dependence  of  the  natives.  Having  fpent  a  con- 
liderabie  time  in  this  employment,  and  laboured  for  eilablifnmg  this  colony 
with  as  much  zeal  and  affiduity  as  if  his  views  had  extended  no  farther,  he 
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next  proceeded  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  his  other  difcoveries,  and  to  ex* 
amine  what  advantages  were  moil  likely  to  be  derived  from  them.  He  had 
already  touched  at  Cuba, which, from  fome  fpecimens,  feemed  a  rich  difcovery; 
but  whether  it  was  an  ifland,  or  a  part  of  fome  great  continent,  he  was  al¬ 
together  uncertain.  To  afcertain  this  point  was  the  prefent  ohjeft  of  his  at¬ 
tention.  In  coafting  along  the  fouthern  Ihore  of  Cuba,  Columbus  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  multitude  of  Iflands,  of  which  he  reckoned  160  in  one  day. 
Yhefe  iflands,  which  were  well  inhabited,  and  abounding  in  all  the  ntceflaries 
of  life,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  this  fertility  of  nature  where 
the  world  expected  nothing  but  the  barren  ocean  ;  he  called  them  Jardin  de 
la  Rcina,  or  the  Queen’s  Garden,  in  gratitude  to  his  royal  benefactrefs,  who 
was  always  uppermoft  in  his  memory.  In  the  fame  voyage,  Jamaica  was  dif- 
covered.  Rut  to  fo  many  difficulties  was  Columbus  expofed,  on  an  unknown 
fea,  among  rocks,  ffielvcs,  andfands,  that  he  returned  to  Hifpaniola,  without 
learning  any  thing  more  certain  with  regard  to  Cuba,  the  main  object  of  this 
cnterprize. 

By  the  firft  fuccefs  of  this  great  man,  the  public  diffidence  was  turned  into 
admiration  ;  but  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame  fuccefs,  their  admiration  dege¬ 
nerated  into  envy.  His  enemies  in  Spain  fet  every  fpring  in  motion  againfl 
him  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  fpecious  grounds  of  accufation 
againfl  fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  an  extenfive  and  complicated 
plan.  An  officrr  was  difpatched  from  Spain,  fitted  by  his  character  to  aft 
the  part  of  a  fpy  and  informer,  and  whofe  prefence  plainly  demonftrated  to 
Columbus  the  neccffity  of  returning  to  Europe,  for  obviating  the  objections 
or  calumny  of  his  enemies. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  fet  out  on  a  third 
expedition,  till  more  famous  than  any  he  had  hitherto  undertaken.  He 
defigned  to  ftand  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Canaries  until  he  came  under  the 
cquinoftial  line,  and  then  to  proceed  directly  weftward  that  he  might  difco- 
ver  what  opening  that  might  afFord  to  India,  or  >vhat  new  iflands,  or  what 
continent  might  reward  his  labour.  In  this  navigation,  after  being  long  bur¬ 
ied  in  a  thick  fog,  and  fufrering  numberlefs  inconveniencies  from  the  exceffive 
heats  and  rains  between  the  tropics,  they  were  at  length  favoured  with  a 
fmart  gale,  and  went  before  it  feventeen  days  to  the  weftward.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  a  feaman  faw  land,  which  was  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana, 
now  called  Trinidad.  Having  pafTed  this  ifland,  and  two  others  which 
lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oronoco,  the  admiral  was  furprifed  with  an 
appearance  he  had  never  feen  before :  this  was  the  frightful  tumult  of  the 
waves,  occafioned  by  a  conflift  between  the  tide  of  the  fea  and  the  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  immenfe  river  Oronoco.  Rut  failing  forward,  he  plainly  difeover¬ 
ed  that  they  were  in  frefh  water  ;  and  judging  rightly  that  it  was  improbable 
any  ifland  ffiould  fupply  fo  vafi  a  river,  he  began  to  fufpeft  he  had  difeovered 
the  continent  ;  but  when  he  left  the  river,  and  found  that  the  land  continued 
on  the  weftward  for  a  great  way,  he  was  convinced  of  it.  Satisfied  with  this 
difcovery,  he  yielded  to  the  uneafintfs  and  diftrefs  of  his  crew,  and  bore 
away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difcovery,  Columbus  landed  at 
feveral  places,  where  in  a  friendly  manner  be  traded  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
found  gold  and  pearl  in  tolerable  plenty. 

About  this  time  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  fpread  itfelf  widely,  and  many  ad¬ 
venturers  all  over  Europe  wilhed  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  Columbus  with¬ 
out  pofteffing  his  abilities.  The  Portuguefe  difeovered  Brafil,  which  makes 
at  prefent  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  poffeffions :  Cabot,  a  native  of  Briftol 
diicovered  the  north  eaft  coaftg, which  formerly  compofed  the  Britify  empire 
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in  North  America  :  and  Americus  Vefpufius,  a  merchant  of  Florence,  failed  to 
the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  and,  being  a  man  of  addrefs,  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  giving  his  name  to  half  the  globe.  But  no  one  is  now  impofed  on 
by  the  name  ;  all  the  world  knows  that  Columbus  was  the  fird  difcoverer. 
The  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the  new  world,  was  one 
of  the  fmalletl  mortifications  to  which  this  great  man  was  compelled  to  fub- 
tnit.  For  fuch  wete  the  clamours  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  that,  after  difcovering  the  continent,  and  making  fettlements 
in  the  iflands  of  America,  he  was  treated  like  a  traitor,  and  carried  over  to 
Europe  in  irons.  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  glory  of  rendering  the  one  half 
of  the  world  known  to  the  other ;  a  glory  fo  much  the  more  precious,  as  it 
was  untainted  by  cruelty  or  plunder,  which  disfigured  all  the  exploits  of 
thofe  who  came  after  him,  and  accomplifhed  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He 
fully  vindicated  himftlf  at  court,  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  undertook  ano¬ 
ther  voyage  in  which  he  fuffered  great  fatigues.  He  returned  to  Spain,  and 
died  at  ValadoHd,  in  1506  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  The  fucceeding  go¬ 
vernors  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola  endeavoured  to  purchafe  the  fame  advanta¬ 
ges  by  the  blood  of  the  natives,  which  Columbus  had  obtained  by  his  good 
fenfe  and  humanity.  Thefe  iflands  contained  mines  of  Gold. — The  Indians 
only  knew  where  they  Were  fituated  ;  and  the  extreme  avarice  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  too  furious  to  work  by  the  gentle  means  of  perfuafion,  hurried  them 
to  a£ls  of  the  mod  (hocking  violence  and  cruelty  againd  thofe  unhappy 
men,  who,  they  believed,  concealed  from  them  part  of  their  treafure. 
The  daughter  once  begun,  they  fet  no  bounds  to  their  fury  :  in  a  few 
yearn  they  depopulated  Hifpaniola,  which  contained  three  millions  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  Cuba,  that  had  about  600,000.  Bartholomew  de  la- 
Cafas,  a  witnefs  of  thefe  barbarous  depopulations,  fays,  that  the  Spaniards 
went  out  with  their  dogs  to  hunt  after  men.  The  unhappy  favages,  al- 
mod  naked  and  unarmed,  were  purfued  like  deer  into  the  thick  of  the  fer- 
reds,  devoured  with  dogs,  killed  with  gun  (hot,  or  furprifed  and  burnt  in 
their  habitations. 

The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  only  vifited  the  continent :  from  what 
they  faw  with  their  eyes,  or  learned  by  report,  they  conjeftured  that  this 
part  of  the  new  world  would  afford  a  dill  more  valuable  conqueft. 
Fernando  Cortez  is  difpatched  from  Cuba  with  6co  men,  18  horfes,  and 
a  frnall  number  of  field  pieces.  With  this  inconfiderable  force,  he  pro- 
pofes  to  fubdue  the  mod  powerful  date  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  this 
was  the  empire  of  Mexico:  rich,  powerful,  and  inhabited  by  millions 
of  Indians,  paffionately  fond  of  war,  and  then  headed  by  Montezuma, 
whofe  fame  in  arms  (truck  terror  in  the  neighbouring  nations.  Never 
hidory,  to  be  true,  was  more  improbable  and  romantic  than  that  ot  this 
war.  The  empire  of  Mexico  had  fubfilte.d  for  ages :  its  inhabitants, 
it  is  faid,  were  not  rude  and  barbarous;  everything  announced  a  polidied 
and  intelligent  people.  They  knew,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  whofe 
wifdom  is  (till  admired  in  this  particular,  that  the  year  confided  nearly  of 
365  day3.  Their  i'nperiority  in  military  affairs  was  the  objeft  of  admiration 
and  terror  over  all  the  continent;  and  tbeir  government,  founded  on 
the  fure  bafis  of  laws  combined  with  religion,  feemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  tinae  itftlf.  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  fituated  in  the  middle 
of  a  fpacious  lake,  was  the  nobleft  monument  of  American  indudry  ;  it 
communicated  to  the  continent  by  iminenfe  caufeways,  which  were 
carried  through  the  lake.  The  city  was  admired  for  its  buildings,  all 
•f  done,  its  fquares,  and  marketplaces,  the  fhops  which  glittered  with 
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gold  and  filver,  and  the  fumptuous  palaces  of  Montezuma,  feme  ere£lcd  on 
columns  of  jafper,  and  containing  whatever  was  mod  rare,  curious,  or  ufeful. 
But  all  the  grandeur  of.  this  empire  could  not  defend  it  again!!  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Cortez  in  his  march,  met  with  feeble  oppofition  from  the  nations 
along  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  who  were  terrified  at  their  fir  ft  appearance  :  the 
warlike  animals,  on  which  the  Spanifh  officers  were  mounted,  the  artificial 
thunder  which  iffued  from  their  hands,  the  wooden  caftles  which  had  watted 
them  over  the  ocean,  ftrucka  panic  into  the  natives,  from  which  they  did  not 
recover  until  it  was  too  late.  Wherever  the  Spaniards  marched  they  {pared 
no  age  or  fex,  nothing  facred  or  profane.  At  lad  the  inhabitants  of  Tlafcala, 
and  fome  other  dates  on  the  coad,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  oppofe  them, 
entered  into  their  alliance,  and  joined  armies  with  thofe  terrible,  and,  as  they 
believed,  invincible  conquerors.  Cortez,  thus  reinforced,  marched  onward  to 
Mexico  ;  and,  in  his  progrefs,  difeovers  a  volcano  of  fulphur  and  fah-petre, 
whence  he  could  fupply  himfelf  with  powder.  Montezuma  heard  of  his  pro- 
grefs  without  daring  to  oppofe  it.  This  fovereign  is  reported  by  the  boailing 
Spaniards,  to  have  commanded  thirty  vaffals,  of  whom  each  could  appear  at 
the  head  of  rco,ooo  combatants,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  yet  he 
dares  not  refill  a  handful  of  Spaniards  aided  by  a  few  Americans,  wliofe  alle¬ 
giance  would  be  lhaken  by  the  firft  reverfe  of  fortune.  Such  was  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  worlds,  and  the  fame  of  the  Spanifh 
vidrories,  which  always  marched  before  them. 

By  fending  a  rich  prefent  of  gold,  which  only  whetted  the  Spanifh  avarice, 
Montezuma  hatlened  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  No  oppofition  is  made  to 
their  entry  into  his  capital.  A  palace  is  fet  apart  for  Cortez  and  his  compani¬ 
ons,  who  are  already  treated  as  the  ma(ler3  of  the  new  world.  He  had  good 
reafon,  however,  to  diftrnft  the  affetted  politenefs  of  this  emperor,  under  which 
he  fufpected  fome  plot  for  his  deftruilion  to  be  concealed  ;  but  be  had  no 
pretence  for  violence  ;  Montezuma  loaded  him  with  kindnefs,  and  with  gold 
in  greater  quantities  than  he  demanded,  and  his  palace  was  lurrounded  with 
artillery,  the  molt  frightful  of  all  engines  to  the  Americans.  At  lafl  a  cir- 
<umftance  fell  out  which  affoided  Cortez  a  pretext  for  beginning  hollilities. 
In  order  to  fecure  a  communication  by  fea  to  receive  the  neceffary  rein'orce- 
xr.ents,  be  had  eredled  a  fort,  and  left  a  ftnall  garrilon  behind  him  at  Vera  Cruz, 
which  has  finee  become  an  emporium  of  commerce  between  Europe  and 
America.  He  underilood  that  the  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  had  at¬ 
tacked  this  garrifjn  in  his  abfence,  and  that  a  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  ;  that  Montezuma  himfelf  was  privy  to  this  violence,  and  had  iffued  or¬ 
ders  that  the  head  of  the  (lain  Spaniard  fhould  be  carried  through  his  pro- 
vinces,  to  deftroy  a  belief,  which  then  prevailed  among  them,  that  tbfc  Euro¬ 
peans  were  immortal.  Elpon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cortez  went  in  per¬ 
son  to  the  emperor,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  rnoff  experienced  officers. 
Montezuma  pleaded  innocence,  in  which  Cortez  feemed  extremely  ready  to 
•believe  him,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  aliedged  that  the  Spaniards  In 
general  would  never  be  perfuaded  of  it,  unlefs  he  returned  along  with  them  to 
iheir  refidence,  which  would  remove  all  jealoufy  between  the  two  nations. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  interview  (hewed  the  fuperiority  of  the  European  addrefs. 
A  powerful  monarch,  in  the  middle  of  his  own  palace,  and  furroiindcd  by  his 
guards,  gave  himfelf  up  a  prifoner,  to  be  diipoftd  of  according  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  came  to  demand  him.  Cortez  had  now  got 
into  his  hands  an  engine  by  which  every  thing  might  be  accomplifhed.  The 
Americans  had  the  highefi  refpedt,  or  rather  a  fuperllitious  veneration  for 
, their  emperor.  Cortez,  therefore,  by  keeping  him  in  his  power,  allowing 
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Win  to  enjoy  every  mark  of  royalty  but  his  freedom,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
From  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  charafter,  being  able  to  flatter  all  his  taftes 
and  paffions,  maintained  the  eafy  fovereignty  of  Mexico,  by  governing  its 
prince.  Did  the  Mexicans  grown  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  begin  to 
abate  of  their  refpeft  ;  Montezuma  was  the  firft  to  teach  them  more  polite- 
nefs.  Was  there  a  tumult  excited  through  the  cruelty  or  avarice  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  Montezuma  afcended  the  battlements  of  his  prifon,  and  harangued 
his  Mexicans  into  order  and  lubm'ffim.  This  farce  continued  a  long  while  ; 
but  on  one  of  thefe  occafions,  when  Montezuma  was  (hamefully  difgracing  his 
charafter  by  juftffying  he  enemies  of  his  country,  a  done,  from  an  unknown 
hand,  ftru:k  him  on  the  temple,  which  in  a  few  days  occafioned  his  death. 
Ti'e  Mexicans,  now  delivered  from  this  emperor,  who  co-operated  fo  ftrong- 
ly  with  the  Spaniards,  eleft  a  new  prince,  the  famous  Guatinozin,  who  from 
the  beginning  difcovered  an  implacable  animofity  againft  the  Spanifh  name. 
Undet  his  conduft  the  unhappy  Mexicans  ruftied  againft  thofe  very  men, 
whom  a  little  before  they  had  offered  to  worlhip.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  Cortez,  were  too  firmly  eftablifhed  lobe  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Mexico.  The  iinmenre  tribute  which  the  grandeees  of  this  coun¬ 
try  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  amounted  to  600,000  marks 
of  pure  gold,  bcfides  an  amazing  quantity  of  precious  (tones,  a  fifth  part  of 
which,  diftributed  among  his  loldiers,  ftimulated  their  avarice  and  their 
courage,  and  made  them  willing  to  perilb  rather  than  part  with  fo  precious  a 
booty.  The  M  xicans,  however,  made  no  fmall  efforts  for  independence  ; 
but  all  their  valour,  and  dtfpair  itfelf  gave  way  before  what  they  called  the 
Spanifh  thunder.  Guatimozin  and  the  emprefs  were  taken  prifoners.  This 
was  the  prince  who,  when  he  lay  ftretched  on  burning  coals,  by  order  of  one 
of  the  receivers  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  exchequer,  who  infhfted  the  torture  to 
make  him  difcover  into  what  part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown  his  riches,  faid 
to  his  high  prieft,  condemned  to  the  fame  punifhment,  and  who  loudly  ex- 
preffed  his  fenfe  of  the  pains  that  he  endured,  “  Do  you  take  me  to 
“  lie  on  a  bed  of  rofes.”  The  high  prieft  remained  filent  and  died  in 
an  aft  of  obedience  to  his  fovereign.  Cortez,  by  getting  a  fecond  em¬ 
peror  into  his  hands,  made  a  complete  cooqueft  of  Mexico  ;  with  which  the 
Caftile  D’Or,  Darien,  and  other  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

While  Cortez  and  bis  foldiers  were  employed  in  reducing  Mexico,  they 
got  intelligence  of  another  great  empire,  fituated  towards  the  rquinoftial  line 
and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  was  faid  to  abound  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
precious  (tones,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  more  magnificent  than  Mon- 
texuma  This  was  the  empire  of  Peru,  which  extended  in  length  near  30  de¬ 
grees,  and  was  the  only  other  country  in  America,  which  deierved  the  name 
of  a  civilized  kingdom.  Whether  it  happened,  that  the  Spanifh  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  received  certain  intelligence  concerning  Peru,  or  that,  being 
engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  other  concerns,  they  did  not  chufe  to  adventure 
on  new  enterprizes ;  certain  it  is,  that  this  extenfive  country,  more  important 
than  Mexico  itfelf,  was  reduced  by  the  endeavours,  and  at  the  expence,  of 
three  private  perfons.  The  names  of  thefe  were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro, 
and  Lucques,  a  prieft,  but  a  man  of  conliderable  fortune.  The  two  former 
were  natives  of  Panama,  men  of  doubtful  birth,  and  of  low  education. 
Pizarro,  the  foul  of  the  enterprife,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  They  fail¬ 
ed  over  into  Spain,  and  without  difficulty  obtained  a  grant  of  what  they  ftiould 
conquer.  Pizarro  then  fet  out  for  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  with  250  foot,  60 
horfe,  and  twelve  fmall  pieces  of  cannon,  drawn  by  Haves  from  the  conquered 
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countries.  If  we  refleft  that  the  Peruvians  naturally  entertained  the  fams 
prejudices  with  the  Mexicans,  in  favour  of  the  Spanilh  nation,  and  were 
befide,  of  a  cliarafter  {till  more  foft  and  unwarlike,  it  need  not  furprife  us 
after  what  has  been  faid  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  that  with  this  incon* 
fiderable  force,  Pizarro  ftiould  make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  Peruvian  em¬ 
pire.  There  were  particular  circumftances  Iikewife  which  confpired  to 
affift  him,  and  which,  as  they  difcover  fomewhat  of  the  hiftory,  religion 
and  date  of  the  human  mind  in  this  immenfe  continent,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  relate. 

Mango  Capac  was  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  one 
of  thoi'e  uncommon  men,  who  calm  and  difpaffionate  themfelves,  can 
obferve  the  paffions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  turn  them  to  their  own 
profit  or  glory.  He  obferved  that  the  people  of  Peru  were  naturally  fu- 
perftitious,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  fun.  He  pretended 
therefore  to  be  defeended  from  that  luminary,  whofe  worfhip  he  was  fent 
to  eftablifh,  and  whofe  authority  he  was  entitled  to  bear.  By  this  ftory, 
romantic  as  it  appears,  he  eafily  deceived  a  credulous  people,  and  brought 
a  large  extent  of  territory  under  his  jurifdiftion  :  a  larger  ftill  he  fubdued 
by  hi3  arms ;  but  both  the  force  and  the  deceit  be  employed  for  the  moft 
laudable  purpofes.  He  united  and  civilized  the  diftreffed  barbarous  peo¬ 
ple  ;  he  bent  them  to  laws  and  arms ;  he  foftened  them  by  the  inftitution 
of  a  benevolent  religion  ;  in  Ihort,  there  was  no  part  of  America,  where 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  were  fo  afliduoufly  cultivated,  and  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  of  fo  mild  and  ingenious  manners.  A  race  of  princes  fucceeded 
Mango,  diftingtiiihed  by'  the  title  of  Yncas,  and  revered  by  the  people  as 
dependents  of  their  great  God  the  Sun.  The  twelfth  of  tbefe  was  now 
on  the  throne,  and  named  Atabalipa.  His  father,  Guiana  Capac,  had 
conquered  the  province  of  Quito,  which  now  makes  a  part  of  Spanilh 
Peru.  To  fecure  himfelf  in  the  poffeffion,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
the  natural  prince  of  that  country, and  of  this  marriage  wasfprung  Atabalipa. 
His  elder  brother,  named  Huefcar,  of  a  different  mother,  had  claimed  the 
fucceflion  to  the  whole  of  bis  father’s  dominions,  not  excepting  Quito,  which 
devolved  on  the  younger  by  a  double  connexion.  A  civil  war  had  been 
kindled  on  this  account,  which,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  and  greatly 
weakening  the  kingdom,  ended  in  favour  of  Atabalipa,  who  detained  Huef- 
car,  as  a  prifoner,  in  the  tower  of  Cufco,  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  em¬ 
pire.  In  this  feeble  and  disjointed  ftate  was  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  when 
Pizarro  advanced  to  it.  The  ominous  predictions  of  religion  too,  as  in 
moft  other  cafes,  joined  their  force  to  human  calamities.  Prophecies  were 
recorded,  dreams  were  recollefted,  which  foretold  the  fubjeCtion  of  the  em* 
pire,  by  unknown  perfons,  whefe  defeription  exaftly  correfponded  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Spaniards.  In  thefe  circumftances,  Atabalipa,  inftead  of 
©ppofing  the  Spaniards,  fet  himfelf  to  procure  their  favour.  Pizarro,  how¬ 
ever,  whofe  temper  partook  of  the  meannefs  of  his  education,  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  dealing  gently  with  thofe  he  called  Barbarians,  but  who,  how¬ 
ever,  though  lels  acquainted  with  the  cruel  art  of  deftroying  their  fellow- 
creatures,  were  more  civilized  than  himfelf.  While  he  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
ference,  therefore,  with  Atabalipa,  his  men,  as  they  had  been  previoufly  in- 
flru&ed,  furioufly  attacked  the  guards  of  that  prince,  and  having  butchered 
50CO  of  them,  as  they  were  preffing  forward,  without  regard  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  fafety,  to  defend  the  facred  perfon  of  their  monarch,  feized  Atabalipa 
himfelf,  whom  they  carried  off  to  the  Spanilh  quarters.  Pizarro,  with  the 
Sovereign  in  his  hands,  might  already  be  deemed  the  mailer  of  Peru  j  for  the 
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inhabitant*  of  this  country  were  as  ftrongly  attached  to  their  eifiperor,  as 
were  the  Mexicans.  Atabalipa  was  not  long  in  their  bands  before  he  be¬ 
gan  to  treat  of  his  ranfom.  On  this  occafion  the  ancient  ornaments,  araaf- 
fed  by  a  long  line  of  magnificent  kings,  the  hallowed  treafurers  of  the  mod 
magnificent  temples  were  brought  out  to  fave  him,  who  was  the  fupport  of 
the  kingdom,  arid  of  the  religion.  While  Pizarro  was  engaged  in  this  nc- 
gociation,  by  which  he  propofed,  without  releafing  the  emperor,  to  get  into 
his  poffeffion  an  immenfe  quantity  of  his  beloved  gold,  the  arrival  of  Al- 
magro  caufed  fome  embarraffment  in  his  affairs.  The  friendfhip,  or  rather 
the  external  (hew  of  friendfiiip,  between  thefe  men,  was  folely  founded  on  the 
principle  of  avarice,  and  a  bold  enterprizing  fpirit,  to  which  nothing  appear¬ 
ed  too  dangerous,  that  might  gratify  their  ruling  pafiiori.  When  their  in- 
terefls,  therefore,  happened  to  interfere,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  any 
tneafures  could  be  kept  between  them.  Pizarro  expedled  to  enjoy  the  moil 
confiderable  (hare  of  the  treafure,  arifing  from  the  emperor's  ranfom,  becaufe 
he  had  the  chief  hand  in  acquiring  it.  Almagro  infilled  on  being  upon 
an  equal  footing ;  and  at  length,  left  the  common  caufe  might  fuffer  by  any 
rupture  between  them,  this  difpoiition  was  agreed  to  :  the  ranfom  is  paid  in 
without  delay,  a  fum  exceeding  their  conception,  but  not  capable  to  gratify 
their  avarice.  It  exceeded  1,500,0001.  fterling,  and  confidering  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time,  was  prodigious ;  on  the  dividend,  after  deducing  a  fifth 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  (hares  of  the  chief  commanders  and  officers, 
each  private  foldier  had  above  2000I.  Englifti  money.  With  fuch  for¬ 
tune*  it  was  not  to  be  expedled  that  a  mercenary  army  would  incline  to  be 
fubje&ed  to  the  rigours  of  military  difcipline.  They  infilled  on  being  dif- 
banded,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  quiet.  Pizarro 
complied  with  this  demand,  fenfible  that  avarice  would  ftill  detain  a  number 
in  his  army,  and  that  thofe  who  returned  with  fuch  magnificent  fortunes, 
would  induce  new  adventurers  to  purfue  the  fame  plan  For  acquiring  gold. 
Thefe  wife  refledlions  were  abundantly  verified  ;  it  was  impoffible  to  fend  out 
better  recruiting  officers,  than  thofe  who  had  themfelves  fo  much  profited  by 
the  field;  new  foldiers  conftantly  arrived,  and  the  A  met  ican  armies  never 
wanted  reinforcements. 

This  immenfe  ranfom  was  only  a  farther  reafon  for  detaining  Atabalipa 
in  confinement,  until  they  difcovered  whether  he  had  another  treafure  to 
gratify  their  avarice.  But  whether  they  believed  he  had  no  more  to  give 
and  were  unwilling  to  employ  their  troops  in  guarding  a  prince,  from  whom 
they  expected  no  farther  advantage,  or  that  Pizarro  had  conceived  an  aver¬ 
sion  againft  the  Peruvian  emperor,  on  account  of  fome  inftances  of  craft  and 
policy  which  he  obferved  in  his  character,  and  which  he  conceived  might 
prove  dangerous  to  his  affairs,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  his  command,  Atabalipa 
was  put  to  death.  To  juftify  this  cruel  proceeding,  a  (ham  charge  was 
exhibited  againft  the  unhappy  prince,  in  which  he  was  accufed  of  idolatry, 
of  having  many  concubines,  and  other  circumftances  of  equal  impertinence. 
The  only  juft  ground  of  accufation  againft  him  was,  that  his  brother  Huef- 
car  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  command  ;  and  even  this  was  confiderably 
palliated,  becaufe  Huefcar  had  been  plotting  his  deftrudlion,  that  he  might 
eftablifh  himfelf  on  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Ynca,  a  number  of 
candidates  appeared  for  the  throne.  The  principal  nobility  fet  up  the 
full  brother  of  Huefcar ;  Pizarro  fet  up  a  fon  of  Atabalipa  ;  and  two 
generals  of  the  Peruvians  endeavoured  to  eftabliffi  themfelves  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  army.  Thefe  diftradtions,  which  in  another  empire  would 
Have  been  extremely  hurtful,  and  even  here  at  another  time,  were  at 
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prefent  rather  advantageous  to  the  Peruvian  affairs.  The  candidate* 
fought  againft  one  another  ;  their  battles  accuftomed  the  harm'efs  people  to 
blood  ;  and  fuch  is  the  preference  of  a  fpirit  of  any  kind  tailed  in  a  nation  to 
a  total  lethargy,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  quarrtls  among  themtelyes,  the 
inhabitants  of  Peru  affumed  fome  courage  againft  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  caufe  of  all  their  calamities.  The  Ioffes  which  the 
Spaniards  met  with  in  thefe  quarrels,  though  inconfidrrable  in  thcmfclves, 
were  rendered  dangerous  by  leffening  the  opinion  of  their  invincibility, 
which  they  were  carefnl  to  preferve  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world. 
This  confideration  engaged  Pizarro  to  conclude  a  truce  :  and  this  interval  be 
employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  famous  city  Lima,  and  in  fettling 
the  Spaniards  in  the  country.  But  as  foon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of¬ 
fered,  he  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Indians,  and  after  many  difficulties, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cufco,  the  capita!  of  the  empire.  While  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  thefe  conquefts,  new  grants  and  fupplies  arrived  from  Spain. 
Pizarro  obtained  200  leagues  along  the  fea-coaft,  to  the  fouthward  of 
what  had  been  before  granted,  and  Almagro  200  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
Pizarro’s  government.  This  divtfion  occafioned  a  warm  difpute  between 
them,  each  reckoning  Cufco  within  his  own  difttidf.  But  the  dexterity  of 
Pizarro  brought  about  a  reconciliation.  He  perfuaded  bis  rival,  that  the 
country  which  really  belonged  to  him,  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  Cufco,  and 
that  it  was  no  way  inferior  in  riches,  and  might  be  as  eafily  conquered  as 
Peru.  He  offered  bis  affiftance  in  the  expedition,  the  fuccefs  of  which  he 
did  not  even  call  in  qutft  on. 

Almagro,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  fubduing  a  kingdom  for 
himfelf,  liftenedto  his  advice  ;  and  joining  as  many  of  Pizarro’s  troops  to  his 
own  as  he  judged  neceffary,  penetrated  with  great  danger  and  difficulty 
Into  Chili  ;  lofing  many  of  his  own  men  as  he  paffed  over  mountains  of 
an  immenfe  height,  and  always  covered  with  fnow.  He  reduced,  however, 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  this  country.  But  the  Peruvians  were  new 
become  too  much  acquainted  with  war,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
divifion  of  the  Spanifh  troops.  They  made  an  effort  for  regaining  their 
capital,  in  which  Pizarro  being  indifpofed,  and  Almagro  removed  at  a 
diftance,  they  were  well  nigh  fuccefsful.  The  latter  however,  no  fooner 
got  notice  of  the  fiege  of  Cufco,  then  relinquishing  all  views  of  diftant 
conqutfts,  he  returntd  to  ft  cure  the  grand  objedfs  of  their  former  labours. 
He  raifed  the  fiege  with  Infinite  flaughter  of  the  affailants  ;  but,  having 
obtained  poffcffion  of  the  city,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to  Pizarro, 
who  now  approached  with  an  army,  and  knew  ot  no  other  enemy  but 
the  Peruvians.  This  difpute  occafioned  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle  be» 
tween  them,  in  which  the  turns  of  fortune  were  various,  and  the  refent- 
ment  fierce  on  both  fides,  becaufe  the  fate  of  the  vanquifhed  was  certain 
death.  This  was  the  lot  of  Almagro,  who,  in  an  advanced  age,  fell  a 
vidtim  to  the  fecurity  of  a  rival,  in  whofe  dangers  and  triumphs  he  had 
long  fhared,  and  with  whom,  from  the  beginning  of  the  enterprize,  he 
had  been  intimately  connedted.  During  the  ccurfe  of  this  civil  war,  many 
Peruvians  ferved  in  the  bpaniffi  armies,  and  learned,  from  the  pradlice  of 
Chriftians,  to  butcher  one  another.  That  blinded  nation,  however,  at 
length  opened  their  eyes,  and  took  a  very  remarkable  refolution.  They 
faw  the  ferocity  of  the  Europeans,  their  unextinguiffiable.  refentment  and 
avarice,  and  they  conjedlured  that  thefe  paffions  would  never  ptrmit  thetr 
contefts  to  fubfide.  Let  us  retire  faid  they,  from  among  them,  let  us  fly 
to  our  mountains ;  they  will  fpeedily  deffroy  one  another,  and  then  we  may 
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return  in  peace  to  our  former  habitations.  This  refolution  was  inftantly  put 
in  practice  ;  the  Peruvians  difperfed,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  their  capital. 
Had  the  force  on  each  fide  been  exactly  equal,  this  Angular  policy  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Peru  might  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  But  the  victory  of 
Pizarro  put  an  end  to  Almagro’s  life,  and  to  the  hopes  of  the  Peruvians,  who 
have  never  fince  ventured  to  make  head  again  ft  the  Spaniards. 

Pizarrp,  now  foie  matter  of  the  field,  and  of  the  richeft  empire  in  the  world 
was  ftill  urged  on,  by  his  ambition,  to  undertake  new  enterprizes.  The 
fouthern  countries  of  America,  into  which  he  had  fometime.  before  difpatch. 
ed  Almagro,  ottered  the  richeft  conqueft.  Towards  this  quarter  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Potofi,  compofed  of  entire  filver,  had  been  difcovered,  the  ftiell  of 
which  only  remains  at  prefent.  He  therefore  followed  the  track  of  Alma., 
gro  into  Chili,  and  reduced  another  part  of  that  country.  Orellana,  one 
of  his  commanders,  patted  the  Andes  and  failed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Amazons  :  an  immenfe  navigation,  which  difcovered  a  rich  and  de¬ 
lightful  country,  but  as  it  is  moftly  flat,  and  therefore  not  abounding  in  mi¬ 
nerals  the  Spaniards  then  and  ever  fince  neglefted  it.  Pizarro  meeting 
with  repeated  fuccefs,  and  having  no  fuperipr  to  control,  no  rival  to  keep 
him  within  bounds,  now  gave  loofe  reins  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper 
and  behaved  with  the  bafeft  tyranny  and  cruelty  againft  all  who  had  r.ot  con- 
curred  in  his  defigns.  This  conduft  raifed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  to  which 
he  fell  a  facrifice  in  his  own  palace,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  founded.  The  partifans  of  old  Almagro,  now  declared  his  fon  of 
the  fame  name  their  viceroy.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  though 
extremely  well  fatisfied  with  the  fate  of  Pizarro,  did  not  concur  with  this 
declaration.  They  waited  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  their  king 
of  Spain,  who  fent  over  Vaca  di  Caftro  to  be  their  governor.  This  man,  by 
his  integrity  and  wifdom,  was  admirably  well  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  colony,  and  to  place  every  thing  on  the  moft  advantageous  footing,  both 
for  it  and  for  the  mother  country.  By  his  prudent  management,  the  mines 
of  La  Plata  and  Potofi,  which  were  formerly  a  matter  of  private  plunder,  be¬ 
came  an  objeft  of  public  utility  to  the  court  of  Spain.  The  parties  were 
filenced  or  crufhed ;  young  Almagro,  who  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of 
accommodation,  was  put  to  death  ;  and  a  tranquillity,  fince  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  unknown,  was  reftored  to  Peru.  It  feems,  however,  that 
Caftro  had  not  beep  fufficiently  {killed  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Spanifh 
miniftry,  by  proper  bribes  or  promifes,  which  a  miniftry  would  always  expect 
from  the  governor  of  fo  rich  a  country.  By  their  advice,  a  counfel  was  fent 
over  to  control  Caftro,  and  the  colony  was  again  unfettled.  The  parties 
but  juft  extinguifhed,  began  to  blaze  anew ;  and  Gonzalo,  the  brother  of 
the  famous  Pizarro,  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  brother’s  partifans,  with 
whom  many  new  malcontents  had  united.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  difpute 
between  governors  about  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdiftion.  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
only  paid  a  nominal  fubmiffion  to  the  king.  He  ftrengihcned  daily,  and 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  behead  a  governor,  who  was  fent  over  to  curb  him. 
He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  admiral  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  in  the  South 
Seas,  by  whofe  means  he  propofed  to  hinder  the  landing  of  any  troops 
from  Spain,  and  he  had  a  view  of  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  in  hi3 
revolt. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  court  of  Spain,  fenfible  of  their 
mittake  in  not  fending  into  America  men  whofe  character  and  virtue  only,  and 
not  importunity  and  cabal,  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  dilpatched,  with  unlimited 
powers,  Peter  de  la  Gafga,  a  man  differing  only  from  Caftro  by  being  of  a 
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more  mild  and  infinuating  behaviour,  but  with  the  fame  love  of  juftice,  the 
fa  me  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  fame  difinterefted  fpirit.  All  thofe  who  had 
not  joined  in  Pizarro’s  revolt,  flocked  under  his  ftandard  ;  many  of  his  friends, 
charmed  with  the  behaviour  of  Gafga,  forfook  l heir  old  connexions  ;  the 
admiral  was  gained  over  by  inlinuation  to  return  to  his  duty  ;  and  Pizarro 
himfelf  was  offered  a  full  indemnity,  provided  he  fhould  return  to  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  Spanifh  crown.  But  fo  intoxicating  are  the  ideas  of  royalty, 
that  Pizarro  was  inclined  to  run  every  hazard,  rather  than  fubmit  to  any  offi* 
cer  of  Spain.  With  thofe  of  his  partizans,  therefore,  who  ftill  continued  to 
adhere  to  his  intereft  he  determined  to  venture  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
quered  and  taken  prifoner.  His  execution  followed  foon  after;  and  thus  the 
brother  of  him,  who  conquered  Peru  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  fell  a  facrifie® 
for  the  fecuriiy  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  conqueft  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  is  the  only  part 
cf  the  American  hiftory  which  deferves  to  be  treated  under  the  prefent  head. 
What  relates  to  the  reduXion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent  or  of  the 
iflands,  if  it  contains  either  inftruXion  or  entertainment,  fhall  be  handled 
under  thefe  particular  countries.  We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  manners, 
government,  religion,  and  whatever  compofes  the  charaXer  of  the  natives 
of  America  ;  and  as  thefe  are  extremely  fimilar  all  over  this  part  of  the  globe, 
we  fhall  fpeak  of  them  in  general,  in  order  to  fave  continual  repetitions, 
noticing  at  the  fame  time,  when  we  enter  upon  the  defcription  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  countries,  whatever  is  peculiar  or  remarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of  each. 


Of  the  Original  inhabitants  of  America. 

* 

THE  difcovery  of  America  has  not  only  opened  a  new  fource  of  wealth 
to  the  bufy  and  commercial  part  of  Europe,  but  an  extenfive  field  of 
fpeculation  to  the  philofopher,  who  would  trace  the  charaXer  of  man  under 
various  degrees  of  refinement,  and  obferve  the  movements  of  the  human  heart, 
pr  the  operations  of  the  human  underftanding,  when  untutored  by  fcience  or 
untainted  by  corruption.  So  ftriking  feemed  the  difparity  between  the  in* 
habitants  of  Europe,  and  the  natives  of  America,  that  fome  fpeculative  men 
have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  is  impofiible  they  fhould  be  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  or  derived  from  one  common  fource.  This  conclufion,  however,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ill  founded.  The  charaXers  of  mankind  may  be  infinitely  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  degrees  of  improvement  at  which  they  are  arrived,  the 
manner  in  which  they  acquire  the  neceflaries  of  life,  the  force  of  cuftom  and 
habit,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  circumftances  too  particular  to  be  mention¬ 
ed,  and  too  various  to  be  reduced  under  any  general  head.  But  the  great 
outlines  of  humanity  are  to  be  difcovered  among  them  all,  notwithftanding 
the  various  fhades  which  charaXerife  nations,  and  dittinguifh  them  from  each 
©ther. 

When  the  thirft  of  gold  carried  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  beyond  the  At¬ 
lantic,  they  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  immerfed  in  what  they 
reckoned  barbarity,  but  which,  however,  was  a  ftate  of  honed  independence, 
and  noble  fimplicity.  Except  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  who,  comparatively  fpeaking,  were  refined  nations,  the  natives 
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oF  America  were  unacquainted  with  almoft  every  European  art ;  even  agri- 
culture  itfelf,  the  moft  ufeful  of  them  all,  was  hardly  known,  or  cultivated 
very  fparingly.  The  only  method  on  which  they  depended  for  acquiring  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  was  by  hunting  the  wild  animals,  which  their  mountains 
and  forefts  fupplied  in  great  abundance.  This  exercife,  which  among  them 
is  a  moft  ferious  occupation,  gives  a  llrength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  un¬ 
known  among  other  nations.  The  fame  caufe,  perhaps  renders  their  bodies, 
in  general,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  not  too  violent,  uncommonly  ftraight 
and  well  proportioned.  The  roufcles  are  firm  and  ftrong ;  their  bodies 
and  heads  flattilh,  which  is  the  effeft  of  art ;  their  features  are  regular,  but 
their  countenances  fierce,  their  hair  long,  black,  lank,  and  as  ftrong  as  that 
of  a  horfe.  The  colour  of  their  skin  js  a  reddilh  brown,  admired  among  them 
and  heightened  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  bears  fat  and  paint.  The  chara&er 
of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  circumftances  and  way  of  life. 
A  people  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  procuring  the  means  of  a  preca¬ 
rious  fubfiftance,  who  live  by  hunting  the  wild  animals,  and  who  are  gene¬ 
rally  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  much 
gaiety  of  temper,  or  high  flow  of  fpirits.  The  Indians  therefore  are,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  grave  even  to  fadnefs ;  ttyey  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  pecu¬ 
liar  to  fome  nations  in  Europe,  and  they  defpife  it.  Their  behaviour  to  thofe 
about  them  is  regular,  modeft,  and  refpeftful.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
amufement,  of  which  that  of  faying  trifles  agreeably,  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable,  they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have  fomething  important  to  ob- 
ferve ;  and  all  their  actions,  wqrds,  and  even  looks,  are  attended  with  fome 
meaning.  This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almoft  continually  en¬ 
gaged  in  purfuits,  which  to  them  are  of  the  higheft  importance.  Their  fub-' 
fiftence  depends  entirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their  hands;  and  their 
lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them,  may  be  loft  by  the  fmalleft 
inattention  to  the  defigns  of  their  enemies.  As  they  have  no  particular  ob¬ 
ject  to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than  another,  they  fly  wherever  they 
expert  to  find  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  greateft  abundance.  Cities,  which 
are  the  effefts  of  agriculture  and  arts,  they  have  none.  The  different  tribes 
or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafon  extremely  fmall,  when  compared  with  ci¬ 
vilized  focieties,  in  which  induftry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have 
united  a  vaft  number  of  individuals,  whom  a  complicated  luxury  renders  ufe¬ 
ful  to  one  another.  The  fmall  tribes  live  at  an  immenfe  diftance  ;  they  are 
feparated  by  a  defert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and  aU 
moft  boundlefs  forefts. 

There  is  eftablifhed  in  each  fociety  a  certain  fpecies  of  government, 
which  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails  with  very  little  va¬ 
riation  ;  becaufe  over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  manners  and  way 
of  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniform.  Without  arts,  riches,  or  luxury, 
the  great  inflruments  of  fubjeftion  in  polifhed  focieties,  an  American  ha* 
no  method  by  which  he  can  render  himfelf  confiderable  among  his  com¬ 
panions,  but  by  a  fuperiority  in  perfonal  qualities  of  body  or  mind# 
But  as  nature  has  not  been  very  lavifh  in  her  perfonal  diftin&ions,  where  all 
enjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  defire  to  remain 
fo.  Liberty  therefore  is  the  prevailing  paffion  of  the  Americans,  and  their 
government,  under  the  influence  of  this  fentiment,  is  better  fecured  than  by 
the  wifeft  political  regulations.  They  are  very  far,  however,  from  defpifing 
all  forts  of  authority;  they  are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wiidom,  which 
experience  has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  enlift  under  the  banners  of 
the  chief,  in  whofe  valour  and  military  addrefs  they  have  learned  to  repofe 
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their  confidence.  In  every  fociety  therefore  there  is  to  be  confidered  the 
power  of  the  chief  and  of  the  elders:  and  according  as  the  government  in¬ 
clines  more  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical, 
or  as  a  fpecies  of  ariftocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are  molt  engaged 
in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally  predominant,  becaufe  the  idea  of 
having  a  military  leader,  was  the  firlt  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  end  the  con¬ 
tinual  exigencies  of  the  ftate  requiring  fuch  a  leader,  will  continue  to  fup- 
port  and  even  to  enhance  it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather  perfuafive  than 
coercive  :  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared  as  a  monarch.  He 
has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no  officers  of  juftice,  and  one  a&  of  ill-judged 
violence  would  put  from  the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the  other  form  of 
government,  which  may  be  conlidered  as  an  ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power. 
In  fome  tribes  indeed  theie  is  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  influence 
being  conftantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more  confiderable.  But  this  fource 
of  power,  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  which  vve  annex  to 
the  merit  of  our  contemporaries,  that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to 
be  very  common  among  the  natives  of  America.  In  molt  countries  therefore 
age  alone  is  fufficient  for  acquiring  refpeft,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is 
age  which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource  of  knowledge 
among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe  perfons  bufinefs  is  conduced  with 
the  utmoft  fimplicity,  and  which  may  recall  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
antiquity  a  picture  of  the  molt  early  ages.  The  heads  of  families  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  a  houfe  or  cabin,  appointed  for  the  purpofe.  Here  the  bufinefs' 
is  dilcufled,  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftinguilhed  for  their  eloquence  or 
wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  thole  talents.  Their  orators,  like 
thofe  of  Homer,  exprefs  thernfelves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftyle,  flronger,  than 
refined  or  rather  foftened  nations  can  well  bear,  and  with  geftures  equally 
violent,  but  often  extremely  natural  and  expreffive.  When  the  bufinefs  is 
over,  and  they  happen  to  be  well  provided  in  food,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon 
the  occafion,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feaft  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  fong,  in  which  the  real,  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  are  celebrated.  They  have  dances  too,  though,  iike  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  chiefly  of  the  military  kind,  and  their  mufic  and  dancing 
accompanies  every  feaft. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations,  fcattered  as  they 
are  at  an  immenfe  diltance  from  one  another,  meet  in  their  excurlions  after 
prey.  If  there  lubfiftsno  animofity  between  them,  which  feldom  is  the  cafe 
they  behave  in  the  moil  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  But  if  they  happen 
to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war,  or  if  there  has  been  no  previous  intercourfe  between 
them,  all  who  are  not  friends  being  deemed  enemies,  they  fight  with  the  moft 
favage  fury. 

W  ar,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men  ;  as  to 
every  other  concern,  and  even  the  little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left 
to  the  women.  Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  a  war,  when 
it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  inteiference,  is  either  to 
revenge  themlelves  for  the  death  of  fome  loft  friend,  or  to  acquire  pri¬ 
soners,  who  may  affill  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt  into 
their  fociety.  Theie  wars  are  either  undertaken  by  fome  private  adventu¬ 
rers,  or  at  the  inftance  of  the  whole  community.  In  the  latter  cafe,  all 
the  young  men,  who  are  ditpoled  to  go  out  to  battle,  for  no  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  contrary  to  his  inclination,  give  a  bit  of  wood  to  the  chief,  as 
a  toKen  of  their  dciign  to  accompany  him.  For  every  thing  among  thefe 
people  is  tranfacled  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  many  forms.  The 
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chief,  who  is  to  conduit  them,  falls  feveral  days,  during  which  he  con¬ 
venes  with  no  one,  and  is  particularly  careful  to  obferve  his  dreams,  which 
the  prefhmption  natural  to  favages,  generally  renders  as  favourable  as  he  could 
defire.  A  variety  of  other  fuperftitions  and  ceremonies  are  obferved.  One 
of  the  moll  hideous  is  fetting  the  war  kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an  emblem  that 
they  are  going  out  to  devour  their  enemies,  which  among  fome  nations  mult 
formerly  have  been  the  cafe,  fince  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in  clear 
terms,  and  ufe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  ancient  ufage.  Then  they 
difpatch  a  porcelane,  or  large  (hell,  to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come 
along,  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  For  with  the  Americans, 
as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

A  generous  friendfhip  no  cold  medium  knows, 

“  But  with  one  love,  with  one  refentment  glows.” 

They  think  that  thofe  in  their  alliance  mud  not  only  adopt  their  enmities, 
but  have  their  refentment  wound  up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfelves.  And 
indeed  no  people  carry  their  friendfhips,  or  their  refentments,  fo  far  as  they 
do:  and  this  is  what  fhould  be  expected  from  their  peculiar  circumdances : 
that  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  focial  affcXions, 
aXs  with  fo  much  the  greater  force,  the  more  it  is  redrained.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  live  in  fmall  focieties,  who  fee  few  objeX6  and  few  perfons,  become 
wonderfully  attached  to  thefe  objects  and  perfons,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of 
them,  without  feeling  themfelves  miferable.  Their  ideas  are  too  confined, 
their  breads  are  too  narrow  to  entertain  the  fent’ment  of  general  benevolence, 
or  even  of  ordinary  humanity.  But  this  very  circumdance,  while  it  makes 
them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree,  towards  thofe  with  whom  they 
are  at  war,  adds  a  new  force  to  their  particular  friendfhips,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  tie  which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe  different 
tribes  which  are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  attending  to  this  re¬ 
flexion,  fome  faXs  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite  our  wonder,  without 
informing  our  reafon,  and  we  fhould  be  bewildered  in  a  number  of  particulars 
fecmingly  oppofite  to  one  another,  without  being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufe 
from  which  they  proceed. 

Having  finifhed  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  they  iffue  forth 
with  their  faces  blackened  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with  dreaks  of  Vermil¬ 
lion,  which  give  them  a  mod  horrid  appearance.  Then  they  exchange  their 
clothes  with  their  friends,  and  difpofe  of  all  their  finery  to  the  women,  who 
accompany  them  a  confiderable  didanc.e  to  receive  thofe  lad  tokens  of  eternal 
friendfhip. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  yvar  are  vigilance  and  attention,  to  give 
and  to  avoid  a  furprife  ;  and  indeed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all  nations 
in  the  world.  Accudomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the  foreds,  having 
their  perceptions  fharperied  by  keen  neceflity,  and  living  in  every  refpeX  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature,  their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree  of  acutenefs  which  at 
fil'd  view  appears  incredible.  They  can  trace  out  their  enemies,  at  an  im- 
menfe  didance,  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires,  which  they  fmell,  and  by  the 
tracks  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an  European  eye,  but 
which  they  can  count  and  diltinguifh  with  the  utmod  facility.  They  even 
diftinguifh  the  different  nations  with  whom  they  are  acquainted,  and  can  de¬ 
termine  the  precife  time  when  they  pafled,  where  an  European  could  not,  with 
all  his  glaffes,  diftinguifh  footfteps  at  all.  Thefe  circumdances,  however,  are 
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of  fmall  importance,  becaufe  their  enemies  are  ho  lefs  acquainted  with  them. 
When  they  go  out,  therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  any  thing 
by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a  difeovery.  They  fight  no  fire  to 
warm  themfelves,  or  to  prepare  their  vi&uals  :  they  lie  clofe  to  the  ground 
all  day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night ;  and  marching  along  in  files,  he  that 
clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the  trails  of  his  own  feet,  and 
of  theirs  who  preceded  him.  When  they  halt  to  refrefh  themfelves,  fcouts 
are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the'  country,  and  beat  up  every  place  where 
they  fufpeft  an  enemy  may  lie  concealed.  In  this  manner  they  enter, 
unawares  the  villages  of  their  foes  ;  and  while  the  flower  of  the  nation  are 
engaged  in  hunting,  maffacre  all  the  children,  women,  and  helplefs  old 
men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as  many  as  they  can  manage,  or  have  ftrength 
enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their  nation.  But  when  the  enemy  is  apprifed  of 
their  defign,  and  coming  on  in  arms  againft  them,  they  throw  them¬ 
felves  flat  on  the  ground  among  the  withered  herbs  and  leaves,  which  their 
faces  are  painted  to  refemble.  Then  they  allow  a  part  to  pafs  unmo- 
lefted,  when  all  at  once  with  a  tremendous  fhout,  rifing  up  from  their 
ambufli,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  mufket  bullet3  on  their  foes.  The  party 
attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.  Every  one  Ihelters  himfelf  with  a  tree, 
and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  foon  as  they  raife  them¬ 
felves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fecond  fire.  Thus  does  the  battle  continue 
until  the  one  party  is  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of  farther 
refiftance.  But  if  the  force  on  each  fide  continues  nearly  equal,  the  fierce 
fpirits  of  the  favages,  inflamed  by  the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be 
reftrained.  They  abandon  their  diftant  war,  they  rufh  upon  one  another, 
with  clubs  and  hatchets  in  their  hands,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and 
infulting  their  enemies  with  the  bittereft  reproaches.  A  cruel  combat  en- 
fues,  death  appears  in  a  thoufand  hideous  forms,  which  would  congeal  the 
blood  of  civilized  nations  to  behold,  but  which  roufe  the  fury  of  the  favages. 
They  trample,  they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tearing  the  fcalp  from  the 
head,  wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beafts,  and’fometimes  devouring 
their  flelh.  The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meet  with  no  refiftance  ;  then  the 
prifoners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men,  whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  time# 
more  dreadful  than  theirs  who  have  died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors  fet 
up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loft.  They  approach 
in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to  their  own  village ;  a  meflenger  is  fent 
to  announce  their  arrival,  and  the  women,  with  frightful  Ihrieks,  come  out  to 
mourn  their  dead  brothers,  or  their  hulbands.  When  they  are  arrived,  the 
chief  relates  in  a  low  voice  to  the  elders  a  circumftantial  account  of  every  par¬ 
ticular  of  the  expedition.  The  orator  proclaims  aloud  this  account  to  the 
people,  and  as  he  mentions  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  fhrieks  of 
the  women  are  redoubled.  The  men  too  join  in  thefe  cries,  according  as  each 
is  molt  conne&ed  with  the  deceafed  by  blood  or  friendlhip.  The  laft  cere¬ 
mony  is  the  proclamation  of  the  viftory  ;  each  individual  then  forgets  his 
private  misfortunes,  and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  his  nation  ;  all  tears  are 
wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  by  an  unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time  remains  undecided,  is  what 
chiefly  charafterifes  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  affedlions  or  refent- 
ments.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall  focieties,  conne&ed  within  themfelves 
by  the  firmed:  ties,  their  friendly  affeftions,  which  glow  with  the  moft 
intenfe  warmth  within  the  walls  of  their  own  village,  feldora  extend  beyond 
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fcbcnu  They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  ;  and  their  re- 
fentment  is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  injured  them  to  all 
others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners,  who  have  themfelves  the  fame 
feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  their  conquerors,  and  are  prepared  for  them. 
The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to  the  cottage,  where, 
according  to  the  diftribution  made  by  the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.  If  thofe  who  receive  him  have  their  family 
weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt  the  captive  into  the  family, 
of  which  he  becomes  a  member.  But  if  they  have  no  oecafion  for  him, 
or  their  refentment  for  the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too  high  to  endure  the 
fight  of  any  conne&ed  with  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  fentence 
him  to  death.  All  thofe  who  have  met  with  the  fame  fevere  fentence 
being  colle&ed,  the  whole  nation  is  alfembled  at  the  execution,  as  for  fume 
great  folemnity.  A  fcaffold  is  ere&ed,  and  the  prifoners  are  tied  to  the 
ftake,  where  they  commence  their  death  fong,  and  prepare  for  the  en- 
fuing  fcenc  of  cruelty  with  the  moft  undaunted  courage.  Their  enemies,  on 
the  other  fide,  are  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  re¬ 
fined  and  exquifite  tortures-  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his  body, 
and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  parts.  One  plucks  out  his  nails  by 
the  roots,  one  by  one  j  another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  tears  off 
the  flefh  with  his  teeth;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger  mangled  as  it  is,  into 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe  made  red  hot,  which  he  fmokes  like  tobacco ;  then 
they  pound  the  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  ftones ;  they 
pull  off  the  flefh  from  the  teeth,  and  cut  circles  about  his  joints,  and 
gafhes  in  the  fkihy  parts  of  his  limbs,  which  they  fear  immediately  with 
red  hot  irons,  cutting,  burning,  and  pinching  them  alternately  ;  they  pull 
off  this  flefh,  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit,  devouring  it  with 
greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood  in  an  enthufiafm  of 
horror  and  fury.  When  they  have  thus  torn  off  the  flefh,  they  twift  the 
bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and  fnapping  them,  whilft 
others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  their  limbs  in  every  way  that 
can  increafe  the  torment.  This  continues  often  five  or  fix  hours;  and 
fometimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  favages,  days  together.  Then  they 
frequently  unbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what 
new  torments  they  fhall  infli<3,  and  to  refrefh  the  ftrength  of  the  fufferer, 
who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  variety  of  unheard  of  torments,  often  falls 
into  fo  profound  a  fleep,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake 
him,  and  renew  his  fufferings.  He  is  again  fattened  to  the  ftake,  and 
again  they  renew  their  cruelty  ;  they  flick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches 
of  wood,  that  eafily  takes  fire,  but  burns  flowly ;  they  continually  run 
fliarp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body  ;  they  drag  out  his  teeth  with 
pincers,  and  thruft  out  his  eyes  ;  and  laftly,  after  having  burned  his  flefh 
from  the  bones  with  flow  fires  ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it 
is  all  but  one  wound,;  after  having  mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  carry  nothing  human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  fkin  from  the  head, 
and  poured  a  heap  of  red  hot  coals,  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked  fkull,  they 
once  more  unbind  the  wretch,  who,  blind  and  ftaggering  with  pain  and 
weaknefs,  affaulted  and  pelted  on  every  fide  with  dubs  and  ftones,  now 
up,  and  down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  ttep,  runs  hither  and 
thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compafiion,  or  weary  of 
cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger.  The  body  is  then 
put  into  the  kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fuccceded  by  a  feaft  as 
barbarous. 
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The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  •  and 
transformed  into  fomething  worfe  than  furies,  even  out-do  the  men  in  this 
fcene  of  horror ;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit  round  the 
flake,  fmoking  and  looking  on  without  the  leaft  emotion.  What  is  moft 
extraordinary,  the  fufferer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals  of  his  torments, 
fmokestoo,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converfes  with  his  torturers  about  in¬ 
different  matters.  Indeed,  during  the*  whole  time  of  his  execution, 
there  feems  a  comeft  which  {hall  exceed,  they,  in  inflidting  the  moft  hor¬ 
rid  pains,  or  he  in  induring  them,  with  a  firmnefs  and  conftancy  almoft  above 
human  ;  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh,  not  a  diftortion  of  countenance  efcapes 
him  ;  he  poffeiTes  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midft  of  his  torments  ;  he  re¬ 
counts  his  own  exploits;  he  informs  them  what  cruelties  he  has  inflidled 
upon  their  countrymen,  and  threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  at¬ 
tend  hi3  death  ;  and,  though  his  reproaches  exafperate  them  to  a  perfedb 
madnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues  his  infults  even  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  art  of  tormenting,  pointing  out  more  exquifite  methods, 
nnd  more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body  to  be  afflidled.  The  women  have 
this  part  of  courage  as  well  as  the  men  ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  any  In¬ 
dian  to  behave  otherwife,  as  it  would  be  for  any  European  to  fuffer  as 
an  Indian.  Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  an  early  inftitution,  and  a 
ferocious  third  of  glory.  I  am  brave  and  intrepid,  exclaims  the  favage  in 
the  face  of  bis  tormentors,  I  do  not  fear  death ,  nor  any  bind  of  tortures  ; 
thofe  who  fear  them  are  towards ;  they  are  lefs  than  women ;  life  is  no¬ 
thing  to  thofe  that  have  courage  ;  may  my  enemies  be  confounded  with  defpair 
and  rage  !  Oh  !  that  1  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood  to  the  lajl 
drop. 

Thefe  circumftances  of  cruelty,  which  fo  exceedingly  degrade  human  na¬ 
ture,  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  (hew,  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  to  what  an  inconceivable  degree  of  barbarity,  to  what  a 
pitch  the  paffions  of  men  may  be  carried,  when  untamed  by  the  refinements 
of  polifhed  fociety,  when  let  loofe  from  the  government  of  reafon,  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  dictates  of  Chriftianity  ;  a  religion  that  teaches  compaf- 
fion  tp  our  enemies,  which  is  neither  known  nor  pradlifed  in  other  inftitu- 
tions ;  and  it  will  make  us  more  fenfible,  than  fome  appear  to  be,  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  commerce,  the  arts  of  a  civilifed  life,  and  the  light  of  literature  ;  which, 
if  they  have  abated  the  force  of  fome  of  the  natural  virtues,  by  the  luxury 
which  attends  them,  have  taken  out  likewifethe  fling  of  our  natural  vices,  and 
foftened  the  ferocity  of  the  human  race. 

Nothing  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  forms  a  ftronger  contrafl  than  this 
cruelty  of  the  favages  towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  and  the 
warmth  of  their  affedtion  towards  their  friends,  who  confift  of  all  thofe  who 
live  in  the  fame  village,  or  are  in  alliance  with  it  ;  among  thefe  all 
things  are  common  ;  and  this,  though  it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not 
poflcfling  very  diftindt  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted  to  the  ftrength  of  their  attachment ;  becaufe  in  every  thing  elfe, 
with  their  lives  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends. 
Their  houfes,  their  provifion,  even  their  young  women,  are  not  enough  to 
oblige  a  gueft.  Has  any  one  of  thefe  fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  ?  Has 
his  harveft  failed?  or  is  his  houfe  burned  ?  He  feels  no  other  effedf  of  his 
misfortune,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  benevo¬ 
lence  and  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  but  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or 
to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended,  the  American  is  implacable.  He  con¬ 
ceals  his  fentiments,  he  appears  reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or  fur- 
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prife  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  an  horrible  revenge.  No  length  of 
time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  refencment  ;  no  diftance  of  place  great  enough  to 
protect  the  objeCt ;  he  croffes  the  deeped  mountains,  he  pierces  the  molt 
impracticable  forefts,  and  traverfes  the  moil  hideous  bogs  and  deferts  for  fcver- 
al  hundreds  of  miles  ;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue  ot 
the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  third,  with  patience  and  cheerful- 
nefs,  in  hopes  of  furpvifing  his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  molt  (hock¬ 
ing  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flefh.  1  o  fuch  extremes  do  the 
Indians  pufh  their  friendfiiip  or  their  enmity ,  and  fuch  indeed,  in  general, 
is  the  character  of  all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  we  have  faid  refpeCting  the  Indians  would  be  a  faint  picture, 
did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their  friendffiip,  which  principally  appears 
by  the  treatment  of  the  dead.  When  any  one  of  the  fociety  is  cut  off,  he  is 
lamented  by  the  whole  :  on  this  occafion  a  thoufand  ceremonies  are  praCtiied, 
denoting  the  molt  lively  forrow.  Of  thefe,  the  mod  remarkable,  as  it  dif- 
covers  both  the  height  and  continuance  of  their  grief,  is  what  they  call  the 
fead  of  the  dead,  or  the  fead  of  fouls.  The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  public  order;  and  nothing  is  omitted,  that  it  may  be  celebrated 
with  the  utmod  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  neighbouring  tribes  are  in¬ 
vited  to  be  prefent  and  to  join  in  the  folemnity.  At  this  time  all  who  have 
died  fince  theladfolemn  occafion  (which  is  renewed  every  ten  years  among 
fome  tribes,  and  every  eight  among  others),  are  taken  out  of  their  graves; 
thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greated  didance  from  the  villages  are 
diligently  fought  for,  and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of  carcaffes. 

it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  general  difinterment.  I  can¬ 
not  deferibe  it  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  it  is  done  by  JLafitau,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  mod  authentic  account  of  thofe  nations. 

Without  quedion,  fays  he,  the  opening  of  thefe  tombs  difplays  one  of  the 
mod  driking  i'cenes  that  can  be  conceived  ;  this  humbling  portrait  of  human 
mifery.in  fo  many  images  of  death,  wherein  (he  feems  to  take  a  pleafure  to 
paint  herfclf  in  a  thoufand  various  (hapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcaffes, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevailed  over  them,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  them.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered; 
others  have  a  fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones;  fome  look  as  if  they  were 
baked  and  fmoked,  without  any  appearance  of  rottennefs  ;  fome  are  jud  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  poinfof  putrefaction  ;  while  others  are  all  fwarming  with 
worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I  know  not  which  ought  to  (trike  us 
mod,  the  horror  of  fo  (hocking  a  fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affection  of 
thefe  poor  people  towards  their  departed  friends;  for  nothing  deferves  our 
admiration  more  than  that  eager  diligence  and  attention  with  which  they 
difeharge  this  melancholy  duty  of  their  tendernefs  ;  gathering  up  carefully 
even  the  fmallelt  bones  ;  handling  the  carcaffes,  difgultful  as  they  are  with 
every  thing  loathfome,  cleanfing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them 
upon  their  fhoulders,  through  tirefome  journeys  of  feveral  days,  without  be¬ 
ing  difeouraged  from  the  offenfivenefs  of  the  fmell,  and  without  fuffermg 
any  other  emotions  to  arife  than  thofe  of  regret,  for  having  lod  perfons  who 
were  fo  dear  to  them  in  their  lives,  and  fo  lamented  in  their  death. 

They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,  where  they  prepare  a  fead  in  honour 
ofthedead;  during  which  their  great  a&ions  are  celebrated,  and  all  the 
tender  intercourfes  which  took  place  beeween  them  and  their  friendsare  piouliy 
called  to  mind.  The  drangers,  who  have  come  fometimes  many  hundred 
miles  to  be  prefent  on  the  occafion  join  in  the  tender  condolence  ;  and  the 
women,  by  frightful  (hrieks,  detr.ondrate  that  they  are  pierced  with  the 
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fharpeft  forrow.  Then  the  dead  bodies  are  carried  from  the  cabin  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  re-interment.  A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  thither,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  each  perfon  attended  by  his  family  and  friends  marches  in  folemn 
filence,  bearing  the  dead  body  of  a  fon,  a  father,  or  a  brother.  When  they 
are  convened,  the  dead  bodies,  or  the  dull  of  thofe  which  were  quite  corrupt¬ 
ed,  are  depoiited  in  the  pit :  then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  out  anew. 
Whatever  they  poffefs  mod  valuable  is  interred  with  the  dead.  The  drangers 
are  not  wanting  in  their  generofity,  and  confer  thofe  presents  which  they  have 
brought  along  with  them  for  the  purpofe.  Then  all  prefent  go  down  into 
the  pit,  and  every  one  takes  a  little  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards  pre- 
ferve  with  the  mod  religious  care.  The  bodies  ranged  in  order  are  covered 
with  entire  new  furs,  and  over  thefe  with  bark,  on  which  they  throw  dones, 
wood,  and  earth.  Then  taking  their  lad  farewell,  they  return  each  to  his 
own  cabin. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  this  ceremony  the  favages  offer,  as  prefents  to 
the  dead,  whatever  they  value  mod  highly.  This  cuftom,  which  is  univerfal 
among  them,  arifes  from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  They 
believe  this  doftrine  more  firmly,  and  it  is  the  principal  tenet  of  their  religion. 
When  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body  of  their  friends,  they  conceive  that 
it  dill  continues  to  hover  around  it,  and  to  require  and  take  delight  in  the 
fame  things  with  which  it  formerly  was  pleafed.  After  a  certain  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  forfakes  this  dreary  manfion,  and  departs  far  wedward  into  the  land 
of  fpirits.  They  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  a  didinftion  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  world  ;  fome,  they  imagine,  particularly  thofe  who 
in  their  life- time  have  been  fortunate  in  war,  pofTefs  a  high  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs,  have  a  place  for  hunting  and  fifhing,  which  never  fails,  and  enjoy  all 
fenfual  delights, without  labouring  hard  in  order  to  procure  them.  The  fouls 
of  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  happened  to  be  conquered  or  flain  in  war, 
are  extremely  miferable  after  death. 

Their  tade  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  character, 
gives  a  diong  bias  to  their  religion.  Arelkoui,  or  the  god  of  battle,  is 
revered  as  the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  before  they  go 
into  the  field ;  and  according  as  his  difpofition  is  more  or  l’efs  favourable 
to  them,  they  conclude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some 
nations  woifhip  the  fun  and  moon;  among  others  there  are  a  number  of 
traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  hidory  of  the  gods  ; 
traditions  which  refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  dill  more  abfurd 
and  inconfident.  But  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  ebarafter  of  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  except  when  they  have  fome  immediate  occafion  for  the  affift. 
ance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfhip.  Like  all  rude  na¬ 
tions,  however,  they  are  drongly  addifted  to  fuperdition.  They  believe 
in  the  exidence  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirits  who  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  happinefs  or  mifery.  It 
is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  particular,  that  our  difeafes  proceed  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  good  genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The  miniders  of  the  genii  are 
the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phyficians  among  the  favages.  Thefe 
jugglers  are  fuppofed  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  mod  commonly  in 
their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events  ;  they  are  called  in  to 
the  afiidance  of  the  fick,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii 
whether  they  will  get  over  the  difeafe,  and  in  what  way  they  mud  be 
treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  are  extremely  fimple  in  their  fydem  of  phyfic, 
and,  in  almod  every  difeafe,  direfl  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.  The 
patient  is  inclofed  is  a  narrow  cabiD,  in  the  midd  of  which  is  a  done  red 
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hot  i  on  this  they  throw  water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  with  the  warm 
vapour  and  his  own  fweat.  Then  they  hurry  him  from  the  bagnio,  and 
plunge  him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method,  which  cofts 
many  their  lives,  often  performs  very  extraordinary  cures.  The  jugglers 
have  likewife  the  ufe  of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  and  all  the 
favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  application  of  herbs.  But 
the  power  of  thefe  remedies  is  always  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremonie* 
with  which  they  are  adminiftered. 

It  ffiould  be  obferved  by  the  reader,  that  the  particulars  which  havejuft 
been  mentioned  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  relate 
to  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  The  manners  and  general  charac- 
teriftics  of  great  part  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  South  America,  were 
very  different.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World,  their  difeoverers  found  them  to  be  in  many  particulars  very  unlike 
the  generality  of  the  people  -of  the  ancient  hemifphere.  They  were  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  features  and  complexions  ;  they  were  not  only  averfe  to  toil, 
but  feemed  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  roufed  by  force  from  their  native 
indolence,  and  compelled  to  work  they  funk  under  talks  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed  with  eafe.  This  feebie- 
nefs  of  conftitution  feemed  almolt  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  The  Spaniards  were  alfo  {truck  with  the  fmallnefs  of  their  appetite 
for  food.  The  conftitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded  in  their 
opinion,  the  abftinence  of  the  moll  mortified  hermits  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Americans  infatiably 
voracious ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a  day 
than  was  fufficient  for  ten  Americans.  But  though  the  demands  of  the  na-> 
tive  Americans  for  food  were  very  fparing,  fo  limited  was  their  agriculture, 
that  they  hardly  railed  what  was  fufficient  for  their  own  confumption.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  confined  their  induflry  to  rearing  a  few 
plants,  which,  in  a  rich  and  warm  climate,  were  eafily  trained  to  maturity  j 
but  if  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  in  any  diftrift,  fuch  a  fmall  addition  of  fuper- 
numerary  mouths  foon  exhaufted  their  fcanty  ftores,  and  brought  on  a  famine. 
The  inhabitants  of  South  America,  compared  with  thol'e  of  North  America, 
are  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  lefs  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their 
minds,  of  a  gentle  but  daftardly  fpirit,  more  enflaved  by  pleafure,  and  funk 
in  indolence. 


A  General  defeription  of  AMERICA. 

THIS  great  _weftern  continent,  frequently  denominated  the  New 
AVorld,  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  North  to  the  56th  degree 
of  South  latitude ;  and  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th  to  the 
136th  degree  of  Weft  longitude  from  London  ;  ftretching  between  8  and 
9000  miles  in  length, and  in  its  greateft  breadth  3690.  It  lies  in  both  hemif- 
pheres,  has  two  fummers,  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of 
climates  which  the  earth  affords.  It  is  walhed  by  the  two  great  oceans. 
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To  the  eaftward  it  has'  the  Atlantic,  which  divides  it  from  Europe  and 
Africa.  To  the  welt  it  has  the  Pacific,  or  great  South  Sea,  by  which  it  is 
feparated  from  Alia.  By  thefe  feas  it  may,  and  does,  carry  on  a  diredt 
commerce  with  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  compofed  of  two 
great  continents,  one  on  the  North,  the  other  on  the  South,  which  are  joined 
by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  illhmus  1500  miles  long, 
and  in  one  part,  at  Darien,  fo  extremely  narrow,  as  to  make  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  oceans  by  no  means  difficult,  being  only  60  miles  over. 
In  the  great  gulf,  which  is  formed  between  the  ifthmus  and  the  northern  and 
fouthern  continents,  lie  a  multitude  of  illands,  many  of  them  large,  moft  of 
them  fertile,  and  denominated  the  Weft  Indies,  in  contradiftindfion  to  the 
countries  and  iflands  of  Afia,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  are 
called  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Before  we  begin  to  treat  of  feparate  countries  in  their  order,  we  muft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  juft  method,  take  notice  of  thofe  mountains  and  rivers,  which 
difdain,  as  it  were,  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  particular  provinces, 
and  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent.  For  though  America  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  not  a  mountainous  country,  it  has  the  greateft  mountains  in  the 
world.  In  South  America,  the  Andes,  or  Cordelleras,  run  from  north  to 
fouth  along  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  exceed  in  length  any 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  extending  from  the 
Ifthmus  of  Darien  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  they  divide  the  whole 
fouthern  parts  of  America,  and  run  a  length  of  4500  miles.  Their  height 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  length,  for  though  in  part  within  the  torrid  zone, 
they  are  conftantly  covered  with  fnovv.  Chimborazo,  the  higheft  of  the 
Andes,  is  20,608  feet  ;  of  this  about  2400  feet  from  the  fummit  are  al¬ 
ways  covered  with  fnow.  Carazon  was  afcended  by  the  French  aftrono- 
mers,  and  is  laid  to  be  15,800  feet  high.  In  north  America,  which  is 
chiefly  compofed  of  gentle  afcents,  or  level  plains,  we  know  of  no  con- 
fiderable  mountains,  except  thofe  towards  the  pole,  and  that  long  ridge  which 
lies  on  the  back  of  the  American  States,  feparating  them  from  Canada 
and  Louifiana,  which  we  call  the  Apalachian  or  Alligany  mountains  ; 
if  that  may  be  confidered  as  a  mountain,  which  upon  one  fide  is  extre¬ 
mely  lofty,  but  upon  the  other  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the 
country. 

America  is,  without  queftion,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  beft  wa¬ 
tered  ;  and  that  not  only  for  the  fupport  of  life,  and  all  the  purpofes 
of  fertility,  but  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  the  intercourfe  of  each  part 
with  the  others.  In  North  America,  fuch  is  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  tha 
Creator  of  the  univerfe,  thofe  vaft  trafts  of  country,  fituated  beyond 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  at  an  immenfe  and  unknown  diftance  from 
the  ocean,  are  watered  by  inland  feas,  called  the  lakes  of  Canada,  which  not 
only  communicate  with  each  other,  but  give  rife  to  feveral  great  rivers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Miffifippi,  running  from  north  to  fouth  till  it  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  after  a  courfe,  including  its  turnings,  of  45CO  miles,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  in  its  progrefs  the  vaft  tribute  of  the  Illinois,  the  Mifaures,  the  Ohio, 
and  other  great  rivers,  icaicely  inferior  to  the  Rhine,  or  the  Danube  ;  grid 
on  the  north  the  river  St.  Laurence,  running  a  contrary  ccurie  from  the 
Miffifippi,  till  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean  near  Newfoundland  ;  all 
of  them  being  a! moft  navigable  to  their  heads,  lay  open  the  inmoft  receffes  of 
this  great  continent,  and  afford  fuch  an  inlet  for  commerce,  as  muft  produce 
the  greateft  advantage,  whenever  the  country  adjacent  {hall  come  to  be  fully 
inhabited,  and  by  an  induft-rious  and  civilized  people.  The  eaftern  fide  of 
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North  America,  befides  the  noble  rivers  Hudfon,  Delawar,  Sufquehana,  and 
Potowmack,  fupplies  feveral  others  of  great  depth,  length,  and  commodious 
navigation  s  hence  many  parts  of  the  fettlements  are  fo  advantageoufly  inter¬ 
fered  with  navigable  rivers  and  creeks,  that  the  planters,  without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  may  be  faid  to  have  each  a  harbour  at  his  door. 

South  America  is,  if  polfible,  in  this  refpeft  even  more  fortunate.  It  fup¬ 
plies  much  the  two  largeft  rivers  in  the  world,  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plata  River.  The  firit  rifmg  in  Peru  not  far  from  the 
South  Sea,  paffes  from  Weft  to  Eall,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  between  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  after  a  courfe  of  more  than  3000  miles,  in  which  it  receives  a 
prodigious  number  of  great  and  navigable  rivers.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata 
rifts  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  having  its  ftrength  gradually  augment¬ 
ed,  by  an  acceffion  of  many  powerful  ftreams,  difcharges  itfelf  with  fuch 
vehemence  into  the  fea,  as  to  make  its  tafte  frelh  for  many  leagues  from  land. 
Befldes  thefe  there  are  other  rivers  in  South  America,  of  which  the  Oronoco 
rs  the  moil  confiderable. 

A  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent  on  each  fide  of  the  equator,  mull  necef- 
farily  have  a  variety  of  foils  as  well  as  climates.  It  is  a  treafury  of  Nature, 
producing  moft  of  the  metals,  minerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to 
be  met  with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in  greater 
quantities  and  high  perfection.  The  gold  and  filver  of  America  have  fop- 
plied  Europe  with  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they 
are  become  vaftly  more  common  ;  fo  that  the  gold  and  liiver  of  Europe  now 
Bears  little  proportion  to  the  high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difcovery 
of  America. 

This  country  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyfts,  and 
other  valuable  ftones,  which,  by  being  brought  into  Europe,  have  contri¬ 
buted  likcwife  to  lower  their  %alue.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the  pio- 
du&ion  of  Spanifti  America,  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  commo¬ 
dities,  which,  though  of  lefs  price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe,  and  many  of 
them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifli  empire  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful  fupplies  of  cochineal,  indigo,  anatoo,  log¬ 
wood,  brazil,  fuftic,  pimento,  lignum  vitae,  rice,  ginger,  cocoa,  or  the  choco¬ 
late  nut ;  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red  wood,  the  baliams,  of  Tolu, 
Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in  medicine  the  Jefuit’s  bark,  mechoa- 
can,  faffafras,  farfaparilla,  cafiia,  tamarinds,  hides,  furs,  ambergris,  and  a 
great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and  plants,  to  which,  before  the  dil'covery  of 
America,  we  were  either  entire  ftrangeis,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant 
rate  from  Alia  and  Africa,  through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Geno- 
efe,  who  then  engroffed  the  trade  of  the  eaftern  world. 

This  continent  faas  alfo  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits,  which  here  grow  wild 
to  great  perfe&ion  ;  as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary, 
medicinal,  and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants  :  and  fo  fertile  is  the  foil,  that 
many  exotic  produftions  are  nourifhed  in  as  great  perfe&ion  as  in  their  native 
ground. 

Though  the  Indians  ftili  live  in  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  many  large  trafts, 
America,  fo  far  as  known,  is  chiefly  claimed  and  divided  into  colonies,  by 
three  European  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Englifh,  and  Portuguefe.  The 
Spaniards,  as  they  firft  difeovered  it,  have  the  largeft  and  ricbeft  portion, 
extending  from  New  Mexico  and  Louiliana,  in  North  America,  to  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan,  in  the  South  Sea,  excepting  the  large  province  of  Brazil,  which 
belongs  to  Portugal  j  for  though  the  French  and  Dutch  have  fome  forts 
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upon  Surinam  and  Guiana,  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  propritf* 
tors  erf  any  part  of  the  for  them  continent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  moft  confiderable  proprietor  of  America  was  Grea 
Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to  North  America  from  the  firft  difeovery 
of  that  continent  by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  anno 
1497,  about  fix  years  after  the  difeovery  of  South  America  by  Columbus, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  This  country  was  in  general  called  New¬ 
foundland,  a  name  which  is  now  appropriated  folely  to  an  ifland  upon  its 
coafl.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  any  attempt  to  fettle  this  country. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  uncommon  genius,  and  a  brave  commander,  firft 
fhewed  the  way  bv  planting  a  colony  in  the  foulhern  part,  which  he  called 
Virginia,  in  honour  of  his  miftrefs  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  French,  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in 
1763,  laid  a  claim  to  and  actually  poffeffed  Canada  and  Louifiana,  compre¬ 
hending  all  that  extenfive  inland  country,  reaching  from  Hudfon’s  Bay  on 
the  north,  to  Mexico,  and  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name  on  the  fouth  :  regions 
which  all  Europe  could  not  people  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages  ;  but  no'ter- 
ritory,  hewevet  extenfive,  no  empire,  however  boundiels  could  gratify  the 
ambition  of  that  afpiring  nation  :  hence,  under  the  moft  folemn  treaties, 
they  continued  in  a  Hate  of  hoftility,  making  gradual  advances  upon  the 
back  of  our  fettlements,  and  rendering  their  acquifitions  more  fecure  and 
permanent  by  a  chain  of  forts,  well  fupplied  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
At  the  fame  time  they  laboured  incefiantly  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  by  various  arts,  even  by  intermarriages,  and  whom  they  not  only  train¬ 
ed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  but  infuftd  into  thefe  favages  the  molt  unfavourable 
notions  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  ftrength  of  their  nation.  The  Britifh  colo¬ 
nies  thus  hemmed  in,  and  confined  to  a  flip  of  land  along  the  fea  coaft,  by  an 
ambitious  and  powerful  nation,  the  rivals  and  the  natural  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  began  in  1755  to  take  the  alarm.  The  Britifh  empire  in  America, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  was  threatened  with  a  total  diffolution.  The  colonies,  in 
their  diftrefs,  called  out  aloud  to  the  mother  country.  The  bulwarks,  and 
the  thunder  of  England,  were  fent  to  their  relid,  accompanied  with  power¬ 
ful  armies,  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by  a  fet  of  heroes,  the  Scipios 
of  that  age.  A  long  war  fucceeded,  which  ended  glorioufly  for  Great 
Britain  ;  for  after  oceans  of  blood  were  fpilt,  and  every  inch  of  ground  was 
bravely  difputed,  the  French  were  not  only  driven  from  Canada  and  its  deT 
pendencies,  but  obliged  to  relinquifh  all  that  part  of  Louifiana,  lying  on  the 
call  fide  of  the  Miflifippi. 

Thus  at  an  immeufe  expence  and  with  the  lofs  of  many  brave  men,  our 
colonies  were  prcfervtd,  fecured,  and  extended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  afeertain  the  precife  bounds  of  our  empire  in  North  America,  to  the 
northern  and  v/ettern  fides  ;  for  to  the  northward  it  fliould  feem  that  we 
might  have  extended  our  claim  quite  to  the  pole  itfelf,  nor  did  any  nation 
fetm  inclined  to  dilpute  the  property  of  this  northernmoft  country  with  us. 
But  our  flattering  prefpedfs  refpediing  our  Americaa  poffeffions,  have  been 
annihilated  by  that  unhappy  conteft  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  winch,  after  eight  years  continuance,  with  great  expence  of  trea- 
fure  and  blood,  ended  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  Republic,  llykd  “  The 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America.”  The  territory  of  the  United  States 
contains  by  computation  a  million  of  fquare  miles,  in  which  are 
Acres  640,000,000 
UeduA. .5 1,000,000  of  water 


1 89,000,000  of  lan$ 
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The  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  territory,  containing  222,060,000 
of  acres,  is  transferred  to  the  federal  government,  and  is  pledged  as  a  fund  for 
finking  the  national  debt.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  new  dates 
with  republican  conftitutions  limilar  to  the  others. 

The  multitude  of  iflands,  which  lie  between  the  two  continents  of  North 
and  South  America,  are  divided  amongft  the  Spaniards,  Englifh  and  French. 
The  Dutch  indeed  poflefs  three  or  four  fmall  iflands,  which  in  any  other  hands 
would  be  of  no  confequence  :  and  the  Danes  have  one  or  two,  but  they 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named  among  the  proprietors  of  America.  We  (hall 
now  proceed  to  the  particular  provinces,  beginning,  according  to  our  me¬ 
thod,  with  the  north  ;  but  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  and  the  country  round 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  with  thofe  vaft  regions  towards  the  Pole,  are  little  known. 

A  fummary  View  of  the  firft  Settlements  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Names  of  Places,  when  fettled 


Quebec 

Virginia  June  10, 
Newfoundland 
NewYork 
New  Jerfey 

Plymouth 


} 


June 

about 


New  Hampfliire 

Del  war  1 
Pennfylvania  j 
Mafiachufet’s  Bay 

Maryland 
Connecticut 
Rhode  Ifland 


New  Jerfey 

South  Carolina 
Pennfylvania 

North  Carolina  about 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Vermont 

Territory  N.  W.  oQ 
Ohio  Rivet  S 


1 6~8 
1609 
1614 

1614 

1620 

1623 


By  whom 

By  the  French. 

By  Lord  de  la  War. 

By  Governor  John  Guy, 

By  the  Dutch 

By  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon’s  congrega¬ 
tion. 

i  By  a  fmall  Englifli  Colony,  near  the  mouth 
l  o.f  Pifcataqua  river. 


I 


1627  By  the  Swedes  and  Fins, 

1628  By  Capt.  John  Endicot  and  company 

f  By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of  Ro- 
£  man  Catholics. 

r  By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near  the 
l  mouth  of  Connecticut  river, 
f  By  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  and  his  perfe- 
£  cuted  brethren. 

Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles 
II.  and  made  a  diftinCt  government,  and 
fettled  fome  time  before  this  by  the 
Englifli. 

1669  By  Governor  Sale. 

1628  By  William  Penn,  with  acojony  of  Quakers. 

„  r  EreCted  into  a  feparate  Government,  fettled 
l^2  l  before  by  the  Englifh. 

1732  By  General  Oglethorpe. 

1773  By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 

rBy  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and  other 
£  parts  of  New  England. 


*633 

*635 

1635 

1664 


1777 


1787  By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 

;Pz 
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The  Grand  DiviHons  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Colonies. 

Leng. 

Brea. 

Sq.  Mil. 

Chief  Towns 

Dift.  &  hearing. 

Belongs  to 

New  Britain 

850 

750 

'.318,750- 

Great  Britain 

Province  of? 

Quehrc  * 

600 

200 

100,000 

Quebec 

Ditto 

New  Scotland 7 

New  Bmrifw.  ' 

35° 

25° 

57,000 

Wnlifax 

Shelburne 

Ditto 

New  England 

55° 

200 

8^.000 

Bofton 

1iC)0  W. 

TTnited  States 

New  York 

3  co 

150 

2  /J, COO 

New  York 

1  'ittn 

New  Jerfev 

160 

60 

T  0,000 

Perth  Amhoyj 

Ditto 

Pennfylvania 

0 

0 

240 

1^,000 

Philadelphia  j 

Ditto 

Maryland 

140 

1.35 

T  2,CCO 

Annapolis  | 

Ditto 

Virginia 

75° 

24O 

80,000 

Williarofb.  | 

Ditto 

North  Carolina^ 

South  Carolina  > 
Georgia  3 

700 

380 

1 1 0,00c 

Edcnton 

Charles-town 

Savannah 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Eaft  Florida  7 

Weft  Florida  C 

500 

44° 

100,000 

St.  Auguftine 

Penfacola 

Spain 

Ditto 

Louifiana 

1200 

645 

5 1 6,00c, 

New  Orleansi  4 0*0  S.  W. 

Ditto 

New  Mexico  7 
&  California  V 

2000 

IOOO 

6oo,coc 

St.  Fee 

St.  fuan 

4320  S.  W. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mexico  or  7 

New  Spain  S 

2000 

600 

3i8,occ 

Mexico  4900  S.  W. 

Ditto 

The  Thirteen  United  States 

„  .  r ,  rr  rr  •  C  Province  of  Quebec, 
Bnufh  PofTefT.ons  in  1  Nova  Scotia)  ^  New 

'  Brunfwick 


North  America.^ 


238,000  Sq.  Mile*. 
157,000 


Grand  Divifions  of  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Nations. 

Lengt. 

Bread. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Chief  Cities. 

Dift.  &  hear, 
from  London. 

Belongs  to 

Terra  Firma 

*  1400 

700 

700,000 

Panama 

46^0  S.  W.  jSpain 

Peru 

1800 

600 

970,000  Lima 

5520  S.  W.  |Ditto 

Amazonia,  a  very  large  country,  hut  little  known  to  the  Europeans,  ,  1200  1.,  960  B. 

Guiana 

780 

480 

250,000 

Surinam 

Cayenne 

3840  s.  w. 

Dutch 

French 

Bralil 

2500 

700 

940.000 

St.  Sebaftiar 

6000  s.  w. 

Portugal 

Parag.  or  La.  Pla. 

1500 

IOOO 

1,000,000 

Buen. Ayres 

6040  S.  Spain 

Chili 

1200 

500 

2o6,ooojSt.  Jago 

66c 0  S.  W.  Ditto 

Terra  Magel-7  t 
lanica,  or  > 
Patagonia.  N 

1400 

460 

325,000 

The  Spaniards  took  pofteflion  of  it,  but 

did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fettle 
there. 

The 


Weft  India  iflands,  lying  in  the  Atlantic,  between  North  and  South  America  In  the  In  the  Gulf 
— - — - *  -  - —  .  ... —  Atlan.  of  St.  Lawr. 
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The  principal  Islands  of  NORTH  AMERICA  belonging  to  the 

Europeans. 


f  ISLANDS. 

I.ength. 

Breadth. 

Square 

Miles. 

Chief  Towns. 

Belongs  to 

Newfoundland 

350 

200 

35.500 

Placentia 

Great  Britain 

l  Cane  Breton 

no 

80 

4,000 

Louifbourg 

Ditto 

^St.  Tobn’s 

60  1 

500 

Charlotte  To. 

Ditto 

J'l'he  Bermuda  Ifles 

20,000  acres 

40 

St.  George 

Ditto 

£The  Bahama  ditto 

'  very  numerous 

Nadau 

Ditto 

Jamaica 

140 

60 

6,000 

Kingfton 

Ditto 

Barbadoes 

21 

14 

T40 

Bridgetown 

Ditto 

St.  Chriftopher’s 

20  1  7 

80 

Bade-terre 

Ditto 

Antigua 

O 

c* 

O 

100 

St.  John’s 

Ditto 

Nevis  and  7 
Montferrat  C 

each  of  thefe  is  18 

circumference 

Charles  Town 

Plymouth 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Barbuda 

20 

22 

60 

Ditto 

Anguilla 

30 

10 

60 

Ditto 

Dominica 

28 

13 

150 

Rondeau 

Ditto 

Ditto 

St.  Vincent 

24 

18 

150 

Kingfton 

Granada 

30 

15 

150 

St.  George 

Ditto 

T  obago 

.32 

9 

108 

France 

Cuba 

700 

90 

38,400 

Havannah 

Spain 

Hilpaniola 

450 

IJO 

36,000 

St.  Dom  i  go 

France 

Porto  Rico 

130 

49 

3,200 

Porto  Rico 

Spain 

Trinidad 

90 

60 

2,897 

St.  Joieph 

Ditto 

Margarita 

40 

24 

624 

Ditto 

Martinico 

60 

30 

300 

St  Peter’s 

France 

Guadaloupe 

43 

38 

250 

Bade  terre 

Britain 

St.  Lucia 

23  1  12 

9° 

Ditto 

St.BartholomewD 
Defceada  and  > 
Marigalante  j 

all  of  them  in- 
confiderable 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

St.  Eultatia 

29  jcircumfer 

The  Bav 

Ditto 

Cwradou 

30 

IO 

342 

Ditto 

St.  Thomas 

circumter 

Ditto 

St.  Oroii 

30 

10 

Bade  End 

Ditto 

Britifh  iflands  in  NORTH  AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES,  4^79°  fquare  miles. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  850")  between  f  50  and  70  north  latitude.  1 
Breadth  7 5°  j  LS°  anc^  100  we8;  longitude.  j 


Sq.  Miles. 
3l8>75° 


'\T.EW  BRITAIN,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and 
commonly  called  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  comprehending  La¬ 
brador,  now  North  and  South  Wales^  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands,  and 
frozen  feas,  about  the  pole,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
Eaft  ;  by  the  bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada,  on  the  South, 
juid  by  unknown  lands  on  the  Well.  Its  length  is  computed  at  850  miles, 
and  750  broad. 

Mountains.]  The  tremendous  high  mountains  in  this  country  towards 
the  north,  their  being  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  and  the  winds  blowing  from 
thence  three  quarters  of  the  year,  occafion  a  degree  of  cold  in  the  winter, 
over  all  this  country,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
in  the  fame  latitude. 

Rivers,  bays,  straits,!  Thefe  are  numerous,  and  take  their  names 
and  capes.  j  generally  from  the  Englilh  navigators  and 

commanders,  by  whom  they  were  fir  ft  difcovered.  The  principal  bay  fs 
that  of  Hudfon,  and  the  principal  ftraits  are  thofe  of  Hudfon,  Davis,  and 


Belleifle. 

Soil  and  produce.]  This  country  is  extremely  barren  ;  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  even  the  hardy  pine  tree  is  feen  no  longer,  and  the 
cold  womb  of  the  earth  has  been  fuppofed  incapable  of  any  better  production 
than  fome  mifcrable  fhrubs.  Every  kind  of  European  feed,  which  we  have 
committed  to  the  earth,  in  this  inhofpitable  climate,  has  hitherto  perifhed ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  we  have  not  tried  the  feed  of  corn  from  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  place  from  whence 
the  feed  comes  is  of  great  moment.  All  this  feverity,  and  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  winter,  and  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth  which  comes  from  thence, 
is  experienced  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-one ;  in  the  temperate  latitude  of 
Cambridge. 

Animals.]  Thefe  are  the  moofe  deer,  Hags,  rein  deer,  bears,  tygers,  buf¬ 
faloes,  wolves,  foxes,  bcaveis,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirrels,  ermins,  wild 
cats,  and  hares.  Of  the  feathered  kind,  they  have  geefe,  buftards,  ducks, 
partridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild  fowls.  Of  fi fh ,  there  are  whales,  morfes, 
feals,  cod-fifh,  and  a  white  fifh  preferable  to  herrings ;  and  in  their  rivers  and 
frefh  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout.  There  have  been  taken  at  Port 
IMelfon,  in  cne  feafon,  ninety  tlicufand  partridges,  which  are  here  as  large  as 
hens,  and  twenty  five  tboufand  hares. 

Ail  the  animals  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with  a  clofe,  foft,  warm  fur. 
In  fummer  there  16  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the 
feveral  animals.  When  that  feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  for  three  months, 

they 
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they  all  aflume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  fort  of  beads,  and  mod  of  their 
fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  theTnow:  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  is 
white.  This  is  a  furprifing  phaenomenon.  But  what  is  yet  more  furprifing, 
and  what  is  indeed  one  of  the  mod  ftriking  things,  that  draw  the  moil 
inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence,  is, 
that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  England,  that  have  been  carried  into  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance, 
and  acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  oT  hair,  t^ian  they  had 
originally. 

Before  we  advance  farther  in  the  defcription  of  America,  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve  in  general,  that  ail  the  quadrupeds  of  this  new  world  are  lefs  than 
thofe  of  the  old  ;  even  iuch  as  are  carried  from  hence  to  breed  there,  are  often 
found  to  degenerate,  but  are  never  feen  to  improve.  If  with  refpedt  to  fize, 
we  fliould  compare  the  animals  of  the  new  and  the  old  world,  we  {hall  find 
the  one  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  other.  The  Afiatic  elephant, 
for  inftance,  often  grows  to  above  fifteen  feet  high,  while  the  tapurette,  which 
is  the  largeft  native  of  America,  is  not  bigger  than  a  calf  of  a  year  old.  The 
lama,  which  fomealfocall  the  American  camel,  is  {till  lefs.  Their  beafts  of 
prey  are  quite  divdled  of  that  courage,  which  is  fo  often  fatal  to  man  in 
Africa  or  Afia.  They  have  no  lions,  nor  properly  fpeaking,  either  leopard, 
or  tyger.  Travellers,  however,  have  affixed  thole  names  to  fuch  ravenous 
animals  as  are  there  found  moil  to  refembie  thofe  of  the  ancienc  continent. 
The  congar,  the  taquar,  and  the  tsquaretti  among  them,  are  defpicable  in 
compariion  of  the  tyger,  the  leopard,  and  the  panther  of  Afia.  The  tyger 
of  Bengal  has  been  known  to  meafure  fix  feet  in  length  without  including 
the  tail ;  while  the  congar,  or  American  tyger,  as  fume  affedl  to  call  it,  fel- 
dom  exceeds  three.  All  the  animals,  therefore,  in  the  fouthern  parts  o£ 
America,  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ancient  conti¬ 
nent  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  common  to  both,  but  thofe  which, 
being  able  to  bear  the  colds  of  the  north,  have  travelled  from  one  continent 
to  the  other.  Thus  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  rein  deer,  the  ftag,  and  the  bea¬ 
ver,  are  known  as  weil  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  and  Canada,  as 
Ruffia  ;  while  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tyger,  which  are  natives  of  the 
fouth  with  us,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Southern  America.  But  if  the  qua¬ 
drupeds  ot  America  be  fmailer  than  thofe  of  the  ancient  continent,  they  are 
in  much  greater  abundance  ;  for  it  is  a  rule  that  obtains  through  nature,  and 
evidently  points  out  the  wifdom  of  the  Author  of  it,  that  the  fmallcfl  animals 
multiply  in  the  greatell  proportion.  The  goat,  exported  from  Europe  to  Sou¬ 
thern  America,  in  a  few  generations  becomes  much  lefs  ;  but  then  it  alfo  be¬ 
comes  more  prolific,  and  inilead  ot  one  kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the  moil,  ge¬ 
nerally  produces  five,  fix,  and  fomctimes  more.  The  wifdom  of  Providence 
in  making  formidable  animals  unprolifie  is  obvious :  had  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  lion,  the  fame  degree  of  fecundity  with  the  rabbit,  ov 
the  rat,  all  the  arts  of  man  would  loon  be  unequal  to  the  contell,  and  we 
ffiould  foon  perceive  them  become  the  tyrants  ot  thofe  who  call  ihemfelvcs 
the  mailers  of  the  creation. 

Persons  and  habits.]]  The  men  of  this  country  (hew  great  ingenuity 
in  their  manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  clothing  themfclves,  and  in  prtferving 
their  eyes  from  the  ill  effedis  of  that  glaring  white  which  every  where  fur- 
rounds  them,  {or  the  greatell  part  of  the  year ;  in  other  reipedts  they  are  very 
favage.  In  their  ffiapes  and  faces  they  do  not  relemble  the  Americans  who 
live  to  the  fouthward  :  they  are  much  more  like  the  .Laplanders  and  the  Sa- 
aioeids  of  Europe,  already  deferibed.  f 
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Discovery  and  commerce.]  The  knowledge  of  thefe  northern Teas  and 
countries  was  owing  to  a  projeft  ftarted  in  England  for  the  difcovery  of  a 
north-weft  paffage  to  China  and  the  Eaft- Indies,  as  early  as  the  year  157 6.- 
Since  then  it  has  been  frequently  dropped,  and  as  often  revived,  but  never 
yet  completed ;  and  from  the  late  voyages  of  difcovery,  it  feems  manifeft, 
that  no  practicable  paffage  ever  can  be  found.  Erobilher  only  difcovered 
the  main  of  New  Britain,  or  Ttrra  de  Labrador,  and  thofe  ftraits  to  which 
be  has  given  his  name.  In  15  85,  John  Davis  failed  from  Portfmouth,  and 
viewed  that  and  the  more  northerly  coafts,  but  he  feems  never  to  have  enter¬ 
ed  the  bay.  Hudfon  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame  adventure,  the  firft  in 
1607,  the  fecond  in  1608,  and  his  third  and  laft  in  1610.  This  bold  and 
judicious  navigator  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into  this  new  Mediterranean, 
the  bay  known  by  his  name,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  penetrated  to 
eighty  degrees  and  a  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His  ardour  for 
the  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this 
empire  of  winter,  and  world  of  frolt  and  fnow,  he  ftaid  here  until  the  enfuing 
fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  1 61 1,  to  purfue  his  difeoveries ;  but 
his  crew,  who  fuffered  equal  hardihips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport 
them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him,  and  feven  of  thofe  who  were  ntoft  faithful  to 
him,  and  committed  them  to  the  lury  of  the  icy  feas,  in  an  open  boat.  Hud- 
fem  and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or,  gaming 
the  inhofpitable  coaft,  were  deftroyed  by  the  favages  ;  but  the  (hip  and  the 
reft  of  the  men  returned  home. 

Another  attempt  towards  a  difcovery  was  made  in  1746  by  captain  Ellis, 
who  wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half  ;  but  though  the  adven¬ 
turers  failed  in  the  original  purpofe  for  which  they  navigated  this  bay,  their 
project,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  this  country.  I  hfe 
vafl  countries  which  furround  Hudfon’s  Bay,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
abound  with  animats,  whofe  fur  and  fkins  are  excellent.  In  1670,  a  charter 
was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not  confift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons, 
for  the  exclusive  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they  have  aCted  under  it  ever  fince 
with  great  benefit  to  the  private  perfons,  who  compofe  the  company,  though 
comparatively  with  little  advantage  to  Great  Britain.  The  fur  and  peltry 
trade  might  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  were  it  not  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  this  exclufive  company,  whofe  interefted,  not  to  lay  iniquitous 
fpirit,  has  been  the  fubjeCI  of  long  and  juft  complaint.  The  company  employ 
but  four  (hips,  and  130  feamen.  They  have  feveral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of 
Wales,  Churchill,  Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  lland  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifonecl  by  186  men.  The  French  attacked, 
took,  and  made  fome  depredations  on  them  the  laft  war,  it  was  faid  to  the 
amount  of  400,000'.  They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  i6,oool. 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,3401.  which  yield  to  the  revenue 
3,734k  This  includes  the  fishery  of  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmall 
as  it  is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and  even  fome  advantages 
to  Great  Britain  in  general;  for  the  commodities  we  exchange  with  the  In¬ 
dians  are  net  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch  things  are  fent  of  which  we  have 
the  greateil  plenty,  and  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrale,  are  drugs  with  us. 
Though  the  workmanfhip  may  happen  to  be  in  many  refpedts  fo  deficient, 
that  no  civilized  people  would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ikins  and  furs  we  bring  from  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  enter  largely  into  our  manufactures,  and  afford  us  materials  lor  trading 

with  many  nations  of  Europe,  to  great  advantage. 
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CANADA,  or  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles 

Length 

Breadth 


600  7 

200  J 


between 


Degrees. 

J  6  r  and  8 1  weft  longitude.  1 
£45  and  52  north  latitude.  3 


Sq.  Miles. 
100,000. 


Boundaries. 


BOUNDED  by  New  Britain  and  Hudfon's  Bay  on  the 
North  and  Eaft  ;  by  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and 
New  York,  on  the  South :  and  by  unknown  lands  on  the  Weft. 

Air  and  climate.]  The  climate  of  this  province  is  not  very  different 
from  the  colonies  mentioned  above  ;  but  as  it  is  much  farther  from  the  fea, 
and  more  northerly  than  a  great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  it  has  a  much  feverer 
winter,  though  the  air  is  generally  clear  ;  but  like  moft  of  thofe  American 
trafts,  that  do  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward,  the  fummer3  are  very  hot 
and  exceeding  pleafant. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Though  the  climate  be  cold,  and  the  winter  long 
and  tedious,  the  foil  is  in  general  very  good,  and  in  many  parts  both  pleafant 
and  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with  many  other  forts  of  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  tobacco,  in  particular,  thrives  Well,  and  is  much  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  ifle  of  Orleans  near  Quebec,  and  the  lands  upon  the  river  St. 
Laurence  and  other  rivers,  are  remarkable  for  the  richnefs  of  their  foil.  The 
meadow  grounds  in  Canada,  which  are  well  watered,  yield  excellent 
grafs,  and  breed  vaft  numbers  of  great  and  fmall  cattle.  As  we  are  now 
entering  upon  the  cultivated  province-;  of  Britilh  America,  and  as  Canada 
is  upon  the  back  of  the  United  States,  and  contains  almoft  all  the  different 
fpecies  of  wood  and  animals  that  are  found  in  thefe  provinces,  we  (hall,  to 
avoid  repetitions  fpeak  of  them  here  at  full  length. 

Timber  and  plants.]  The  uncultivated  parts  of  North  America  con¬ 
tain  the  greateft  forefts  in  the  world.  They  are  a  continued  wood,  not  plant¬ 
ed  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  in  all  appearance  as  old  as  the  world  itfelf. 
Nothing  is  more  magnificent  to  the  fight ;  the  trees  lofe  themfelves  in  the 
clouds  ;  and  there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpecies,  that  even  among 
thofe  perfons  who  have  taken  moft  pains  to  know  them,  there  is  not  one  per 
haps  that  knows  half  the  number.  The  province  we  are  defcribing  pro- 
duces,  amongft  others,  two  forts  of  pines,  the  white  and  the  red  ;  four  forts 
of  firs  ;  two  forts  of  cedar  and  oak,  the  white  and  the  red  ;  the  male  and 
female  maple  ;  three  forts  of  afn-trees,  the  free,  the  mungrel,  and  the  baf- 
tard ;  tnree  forts  of  walnut  trees,  the  hard,  the  loft,  and  the  fmooth  ;  vaft 
numbers  of  beach  trees,  and  white  wood ;  white  and  red  elms,  and  poplars. 
The  Indians  hollow  the  red  elms  into  canoes,  fume  of  which,  made  out  of 
one  piece,  will  contain  20  perfons  ;  others  are  made  of  the  bark,  the  different 
pieces  of  which  they  few  together  with  the  inner  rind,  and  daub  over  the 
feams  with  pitch,  or  rather  a  bituminous  matter  refembling  pitch,  to  prevent 
their  leaking  ;  and  the  ribs  of  thefe  canoes  are  made  of  boughs  of  trees. 
About  November  the  bears  and  wild  cats  take  up  their  habitations  in  the  hol¬ 
low  elms,  and  remain  there  till  April.  Here  are  alfo  found  cherry  trees, 
j>lum-trees,  the  vinegar  tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  infufed  in  water,  produces 
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vinegar  ;  an  acquatic  plant,  called  alaco,  the  fruit  of  which  may  he  machf 
into  a  confe&ion  ;  the  white  thorn  ;  the  cotton  tree,  on  the  top  of  which 
grow  feveral  tufts  of  flowers,  which,  when  fhaken  in  the  morning,  before 
the  dew  falls  off,  produce  honey  that  may  be  boiled  up  into  fugar,  the  feed 
being  a  pod,  containing  a  very  fine  kind  of  cotton  ;  the  fun-plant,  which 
refembles  a  marigold,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet;  Tur¬ 
key  corn  ;  French  beans:  gourds,  melons,  capillaire,  and  the  hop  plant. 

Metals  and  minerals. 3  Near  Quebec  is  a  fine  lead  mine,  and  in  fome 
of  the  mountains,  we  are  told,  filver  has  been  found.  This  country  alfo 
abounds  with  coals. 

Rivers. 3  The  rivers  branching  through  this  country  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  large,  bold,  and  deep.  The  principal  are,  the  Outtauais, 
St.  John’s,  Seguinary,  Defprairies,  and  Trois  Rivieres,  but  they  are  all  fvval- 
lowcd  up  by  the  river  St.  Laurence.  This  river  iffues  from  the  lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  taking  its  courfe  north-eaff,  wafhes  Montreal,  where  it  receives  the 
Outtauais,  and  forms  many  fertile  iflands.  It  continues  the  fame  courfe 
and  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  fea,  where  it  is  navigable 
for  large  veflels;  and  below  Quebec,  320  miles  from  the  fea,  it  becomes 
broad  and  fo  deep,  that  fliips  ol  the  line  contributed,  in  the  war  of  1759 
to  reduce  that  capital.  After  receiving  in  its  progrefs  innumerable 
ftreams,  this  great  river  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Rofiers,  where  it  is  90 
miles  broad,  and  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  the  fea  boifterous.  In  its 
progrefs  it  forms  a  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  iflands,  many  of  them 
fruitful,  and  extremely  pleafant. 

Lakes.}  The  great  river  St.  Laurence  is  that  only  upon  which  the 
French  (now  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain)  have  fettlements  of  any  note  ;  but 
if  we  look  forward  into  futurity,  it  is  nothing  improbable  that  Canada,  and 
thofe  vaft  regions  to  the  weft,  will  be  enabled  of  themfelves  to  carry  on  a 
confiderable  trade  upon  the  great  lakes  of  frelh  water,  which  thefe  countries 
environ.  Here  are  five  lakes,  the  fma^eft  of  which  is  a  piece  of  fweet  water, 
greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world ;  this  is  the  lake  Ontario, 
which  is  not  lefs  than  200  leagues  in  circumference;  Erie,  or  Ofwego, 
longer,  but  not  fo  broad,  is  about  the  fame  extent.  That  of  the  Huron 
fpreads  greatly  .in  width,  and  is  in  circumference  not  lefs  than  300,  as  is- 
that  of  Michigan,  though,  like  lake  Erie,  it  is  rather  long  and  comparatively 
narrow.  But  the  lake  Superior,  which  contains  feveral  large  iflands,  is  500 
leagues  in  the  circuit.  All  of  thefe  are  navigable  by  any  veflels,  and  they 
all  communicate  with  one  another,  except  that  the  paflfage  between  Erie  and 
Ontario  is  interrupted  by  a  ftupendous  fall  or  cataradf,  which  is  called  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  The  water  here  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  where  the  rock 
croffes  it,  not  in  a  direft  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  When  it 
comes  to  the  perpendicular  fall,  which  is  150  feet,  no  words  can  exprefs  the 
confirmation  of  travellers  at  feeing  fo  great  a  body  of  water  falling,  or  ra¬ 
ther  violently  thrown,  from  fo  great  a  height,  upon  the  rocks  below  ;  from 
which  it  again  rebounds- to  a  very  great  height,  appearing  as  white  as  fnow, 
being  all  converted  into  foam,  through  thofe  violent  agitations.  The  noife 
of  this  fall  is  often  heard  at  the  diftance  of  15  miles,  and  fometimes  much 
farther.  The  vapour  arifing  from  the  fall  may  fometimes  be  feen  at  a  great 
diftance  appearing  like  a  cloud,  or  pillar  of  fmoke,  and  in  the  appearance  of 
a  rainbow,  whenever  the  fun  and  the  pofition  of  the  traveller  favours.  Many 
beafts  and  fowls  here  lofe  their  lives,  by  attempting  to  fwim,  or  crofs  the 
flream  in  the  rapid3  above  the  fall,  and  are  found  dallied  in  pieces  below  j 
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ar.d  fometimc6  the  Indians,  through  careleffnefs  or  drunkennefs,  have  _met 
with  the  fame  fate  ;  and  perhaps  noplace  in  the  world  is  frequented  by  fuch 
a  number  of  eagles  as  are  invited  hither  by  the  carnage  of  deer,  elks,  beats, 
&c.  on  which  they  feed.  The  river  St.  Laurence,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
•ferved,  is  the  outlet  of  thefe  lakes ;  by  this  they  difcharge  tbemfelves  into 
the  ocean-  The  French,  when  in  poffeffion  of  the  province,  built  forts  at 
the  feveral  ftraits,  by  which  thefe  lak.es  communicate  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  where  the  lalf  of  them  communicates  with  the  river.  By  thele  they  ef- 
feftually  fecured  to  themfdves  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  an  influence  upon 
all  the  nations  of  America  which  lay  near  them.  _ 

Animals  ]  Thefe  make  the  moft  curious,  and  hitherto  the  mod  mtered- 
ing  part  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Canada.  It  is  to  the  Ipcds  of  thefe  that 
we  owe  the  materials  of  many  of  our  manufactures,  and  moil  of  tne  com¬ 
merce  as  yet  carried  on  between  us  and  the  country  we  have  been  defcrib- 
ing.  The  animals  that  find  fhelter  and  nourifhment  in  the  immenie  forefts  of 
Canada,  and  which  indeed  traverfe  the  uncultivated  parts  of  all  this  continent, 
are  {lags,  elks,  deer,  bears,  foxes,  martins,  wild  cats,  ferrets,  weazels,  iquir- 
rels  of  a  large  fize  and  greyifh  hue,  hares,  and  rabbits.  I  he  fouthern  parts 
in  particular  breed  great  numbers  of  wild  bullsjdeer  of  a  fmall  fize,  divers  forts 
of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  See.  The  marfhes,  lakes,  and  pools,  which  in 
this  country  are  very  numerous,  fwarm  with  otters,  beavers  or  cado.s,  of 
which  the  white  are  highly  valued,  being  fcarce,  as  well  as  the  right  black 
kind.  The  American  beaver,  though  refembling  the  creature  known  in 
Europe  by  that  name,  has  many  particulars  which  render  it  the  mod  cuii- 
ous  animal  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  near  four  feet  in  length,  and 
weighs  fixty  or  feventy  pounds  ;  they  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yeais,  and 
the  females  generally  bring  forth  four  young  ones  at  a  time.  It  is  an  am¬ 
phibious  quadruped,  that  continues  not  long  at  a  time  in  the  watei,  but 
yet  cannot  live  without  frequently  bathing  in  it.  The  facages,  who  waged 
a  continual  war  with  this  animal  believed  it  to  be  a  rational  creature  ;  that 
it  iived  in  fociety  and  was  governed  by  a  leader,  refembling  their  ownlachtm 
or  prince — It  mud  indeed  be  allowed, that  the  curious  accounts  given  of  this 
animal  by  ingenious  travellers,  the  manner  in  which  it  contrives  its  habita¬ 
tion,  provides  food  to  ferve  during  the  winter,  and  always  in  proportion  to 
the  continuance  and  feverity  of  it,  are  fufficient  to  drew  the  near  approaches 
of  inltinct  to  reafon,  and  in  fome  indances  the  fuperiority  of  the  former. 
Their  colours  are  different;  black,  brown,  white,  yellow,  and  draw  colour  ; 
but  it  is  obferved,  that  the  lighter  their  colour  the  lets  quantity  of  fur  they 
are  clothed  with,  and  live  in  warmer  climates,  d.  he  furs  of  the  beaver  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  the  green  ;  the  dry  fur  is  the  fkin  before  it  is 
applied  to  any  ufe  ;  the  green  are  the  furs  that  are  worn,  after  being  kwed 
to  one  another  by  the  Indians,  who  befmear  them  with  unctuous  tubllan- 
ces,  which  not  only  render  them  more  pliable,  but  give  the  fine  down;, 
that  is  manufactured  into  hats,  that  oily  quality  which  rendeis  it  proper 
to  be  worked  up  with  dry  fur.  Both  the  Dutch  and  the  Englilh  have  of 
late  fouud  the  fecret  of  making  excellent  cloths,  gloves,  and  dockings,  aj> 
well  as  hats,  from  the  beaver  fur.  Belides  the  fat,  this  uielul  animal  pro¬ 
duces  the  true  cadoreum,  which  is  contained  in  bags  in  the  lorvei  part  of 
the  belly,  different  from  the  tedicles  :  the  value  of  this  drug  is  well  known. 
The  flefh  of  the  beaver  is  a  mod  delicious  food,  but  when  boiled  it  has  a 
difagreeable  relifli. 

The  mulk  rat  is  a  diminutive  kind  oc  beaver  (weighing  about  five  or  fix 
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pounds),  which  it  refembles  in  every  thing  but  its  tail  ;  and  it  affords  a  very 
ftrorg  mufk. 

The  elk  is  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe  or  mule.  Many  extraordinary  medici¬ 
nal  qualities,  particularly  for  curing  the  falling- ficknefs,  are  afcribed  to  the 
hoof  of  the  left  foot  of  this  animal.  Its  flefh  is  very  agreeable  and  nourifh- 
ing,  and  it3  colour  a  mixture  of  light  grey  and  dark  red.  They  love  the 
cold  countries  ;  and  when  the  winter  affords  them  no  grafs,  they  gnaw  the 
bark  of  trees.  It  is  dangerous  to  approach  very  near  this  animal  when  he 
is  hunted,  as  he  fometimes  fprings  furioufly  on  his  purfuers,  and  tramples 
them  to  pieces.  To  prevent  this,  the  hunter  throws  his  clothes  to  him,  and^ 
while  the  deluded  animal  fpends  his  fury  on  thefe,  he  takes  proper  meafuyes  to 
difpatch  him. 

There  is  aearnivorous  animal  here,  called  the  carcajou,  of  the  feline  or  cat 
kind,  with  a  tail  fo  long,  that  Charlevoix  fays  he  twilled  it  feveral  times  round 
his  body.  Its  body  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  from  the  end  of  the  fnout 
to  the  tail.  It  is  laid,  that  this  animal,  winding  himfelf  about  a  tree,  will 
dart  from  hence  upon  the  elk,  twill  his  ftrong  tail  round  his  body  and  cut 
his  throat  in  a  moment. 

The  buffaloe,  a  kind  of  wild  ox,  has  much  the  fame  appearance  with  thofe 
of  Europe  ;  his  body  is  covered  with  a  black  wool,  which  is  highly  efteem- 
ed.  The  flefh  of  the  female  is  very  good ;  and  the  buffaloe  bides  are  as  foft 
and  pliable  as  chamois  leather,  but  fo  very  llrong,  that  the  bucklers  which  the 
Indians  make  ufe  of  are  hardly  penetrable  by  a  mulket  ball.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  roebuck  is  a  domeftic  animal,  but  differs  in  no  other  refpedl  from  thofe 
of  Europe.  Wolves  are  fcarce  in  Canada,  but  they  afford  the  finell  furs  in 
all  the  country  ;  their  flelh  is  white,  and  good  to  eat  ;  and  they  purfue  their 
prey  to  the  tops  of  the  talleft  trees.  The  black  foxes  are  greatly  elleemed, 
and  very  fcarce ;  .but  thofe  of  other  colours  are  more  common ;  and  fome 
on  the  Upper  Miflifippi  are  of  a  filver  colour,  and  very  beautiful.  They 
live  upon  water  fowls,  which  they  decoy  within  their  clutches  by  a  thoufand 
antic  tricks,  and  then  fprihg  upon,  and  devour  them.  The  Canadian  pole¬ 
cat  has  a  moft  beautiful  white  fur,  except  the  tip  of  his  tail,  which  is  as 
black  as  jet.  Nature  has  given  this  animal  no  defence  but  its  urine,  the 
fmell  of  which  is  naufeous  and  intolerable  ;  this,  when  attacked,  itfprinkles 
plentifully  on  its  tail,  and  throws  it  on  the  affailant.  The  Canadian  wood 
rat  is  of  a  beautiful  filver  colour,  with  a  bulhy  tail,  and  twice  as  big  asthe 
European  :  the  female  carries  under  her  belly  a  bag,  which  fhe  opens  and 
fhuts  at  pleafure  ;  and  in  that  fhe  places  her  young  when  purfued.  Here 
are  three  forts  ot  fquirrels  ;  that  called  the  flying  fquirrel  will  leap  forty 
paces  and  more,  from  one  tree  to  another.  This  little  animal  is  eafily  tam¬ 
ed,  and  is  very  lively,  except  when  afleep,  which  is  often  the  cafe ;  and 
he  puts  up  wherever  he  can  find  a  place,  in  one’s  fleeve,  pocket,  or  muff ;  he 
firfl  pitches  on  his  mafler,  whom  he  will  diftinguifh  among  twenty  perions. 
The  Canadian  porcupine  is  lefs  than  a  middling  dog;  when  roafled,  he  eats 
full  as  well  as  a  fucking  pig.  The  hares  and  rabbits  differ  little  from  thofe 
in  Europe,  only  they  turn  grey  in  winter.  There  are  two  forts  of  bears 
here,  one  of  a  reddifh,  and  the  other  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  the  former  is 
the  moft  dangerous.  The  bear  is  not  naturally  fierce,  unlefs  when  wounded, 
or  oppreffed  with  hunger.  They  run  themfelves  very  poor  in  the  month  of 
July,  when  it  is  fcmewhat  dangerous  to  meet  them  ;  and  they  are  faid  to 
iupport  themfelves  during  the  winter,  when  the  fnow  lies  from  four  to  fix 
feet  deep,  by  fucking  their  paws.  Scarcely  any  thing  among  the  Indians 
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Is  undertaken  with  greater  folemnity  than  hunting  the  bear;  and  an  alliance 
with  a  noted  bear-hunter,  who  has  killed  feveral  in  one  day,  is  more  eager¬ 
ly  fought  after,  than  that  of  one  who  has  rendered  himfelf  famous  in  war. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  chace  fupplies  the  family  with  both  food  and 
raiment. 

Of  the  feathered  creation,  they  have  eagles,  falcons,  gofhawks,  tercois, 
partridges,  grey,  red,  and  black,  with  long  tails,  which  they  fpread  out  as 
a  fan,  and  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Woodcocks  are  fcarce  in 
Canada,  but  fnipes,  and  other  water  game,  are  plentiful.  A  Canadian  raven 
is  faid  by  iome  writers  to  eat  as  well  as  a  pullet,  and  an  owl  better.  Here 
are  black  birds,  fwallows,  and  larks ;  no  lefs  than  twenty  two  different 
fpecies  o t  ducks,  and  a  great  number  of  fwans,  turkeys,  geefe,  buftards,  teal, 
water-hens,  cranes,  and  other  large  water  fowl ;  but  always  at  a  diltance 
ftom  houfes.  The  Canadian  wood  pecker  is  a  beautiful  bird.  Thruihes 
and  goldfinches  are  found  here  ;  but  the  chief  Canadian  bird  of  melody  is  the 
white  bird,  which  is  a  kind  of  ortolan,  very  ihewy,  and  remarkable  for 
announcing  the  return  of  fpring.  The  fly  bird  is  thought  to  be  the  mod 
beautiful  of  any  in  nature ;  with  all  his  plumage,  he  is  no  bigger  than  a 
cock  chafer,  and  he  makes  a  noife  with  his  wings  like  the  bumming  of  a  large 
fly. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the  rattle-fnake  chiefly  deferves  at¬ 
tention.  Some  of  thefe  are  as  big  as  a  man’s  leg,  and  they  are  long  in  pro¬ 
portion.  What  is  mod  remarkable  in  this  animal  is  the  tail,  which  is 
fcaly  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  on  which  it  is  faid  there  grows  every  year 
one  ling,  or  row  of  fcales ;  fo  that  they  know  its  age  by  its  tail,  as  we  do 
that  of  a  horfe  by  his  teeth.  In  moving,  it  makes  a  rattling  noife,  from 
which  it  has  its  name.  The  bite  of  this  ferpent  is  mortal,  if  a  remedy  is 
not  applied  immediately.  In  all  places  where  this  dangerous  reptile  is  bred, 
there  grows  a  plant  whnjh  is  called  rattle-fnake  herb,  the  root  of  which  (fuch 
isthegoodnefs  of  Providence)  is  a  certain  antidote  againft  the  venom  of  this 
ferpent,  and  that  with  the  molt  Ample  preparation  ;  for  it  requires  only 
to  be  pounded  or  chewed,  and  applied  like  a  plalter  to  the  wound.  The 
rattle-fnake  feldom  bites  paffengers,  unlefs  it  is  provoked,  and  never  darts  it- 
felf  at  any  perfon  without  firlt  rattling  three  times  with  its  tail.  When  pur- 
fuv.d,  if  it  has  but  a  little  time  to  recover,  it  folds  itfelf  round,  with  the  head 
in  the  middle,  and  then  darts  itfelf  with  great  fury  and  violence  againlt  its 
purfuers ;  neverthelefs,  the  favages  chace  it,  and  find  its  flelh  very  good  ;  and 
beingaffoofa  medicinal  quality,  it  is  ufed  by  the  American  apotnecaries  in 
particular  cafes. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  fi/heries  in  Canada,  if  properly  im¬ 
proved,  would  be  more  like  to  enrich  that  country  than  even  tiie  fur  trade. 
Phe  river  bt.  Paurence  contains  perhaps  the  greateft  variety  of  any  in  the 
world,  and  thefe  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  of  the  beft  forts. 

Lefides  a  great  variety  of  other  filh  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  fea-wolves, 
fea-covvs.porpoifes,  the  lencornet,  the  goberque,  the  fea-plaife  ;  falmon,  trout, 
turtle,  lobfters,  the  chaourafou,  fturgeon,  trie  achigau  ;  the  gilthead,  tunny, 
lhad,  lamprey,  fmelts,  conger  eels,  mackarel,  foals,  herrings,  anchovies,  and 
pi  chards.  Uhe  fea  wolf,  fo  called  from  its  howling,  is  an  amphibious 
creature  ;  the  largeft  are  faid  to  weigh  two  thoufand  pounds  ;  their  flelh  is 
good  eating ;  but  the  profit  of  it  lies  in  the  oil,  which  is  proper  for  burning 
and  curiying  of  leather;  their  Ikins  make  excellent  coverings  for  trunks,  and 
though  not  fo  fine  as  Morocco  leather,  they  preferve  their  frefhnefs  better, 
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and  are  lefs  liable  to  cracks.  The  fhoes  and  boots  made  of  thofe  skins  let  la 
no  water,  and  when  properly  tanned,  make  excellent  and  lading  covers  for 
feats.  The  Canadian  fea  cow  is  larger  than  the  fea-woif,  but  refembles  it  in 
figure;  it  has  two  teeth  of  the  thicknefs  and  length  of  a  man’s  arm,  that, 
when  grown,  look  like  horns,  and  are  very  fine  ivory,  as  well  as  its  other 
teeth.  Some  of  the  porpoifes  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  are  laid  to  yield  a 
hogfhead  of  oil :  and  of  their  skins  waiftcoats  are  made,  which  are  excefiively 
ftrong,  and  musket  proof.  The  lencornet.is  a  kind  of  cuttle-fifh,  quite  round, 
or  rather  oval :  there  are  three  forts  of  them,  which  differ  only  in  fize  ;  fome 
being  as  large  as  a  hogfhead,  and  others  but  a  foot  long  ;  they  catch  only  the 
laft,  and  that  with  a  torch ;  they  are  excellent  eating.  The  goberqiie  has 
the  tafte  and  fmell  of  a  fmall  cod.  The  fea-plaife  is  good  eating  ;  they  are 
taken  with  long  poles  armed  with  iron  hooks.  The  chaouraion  is  an  armed 
fifh,  about  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  refembling  a  pike;  but 
is  covered  with  fcales  that  are  proof  againft  a  dagger :  its  colour  is  a  filver 
grey  ;  and  there  grows  under  his  mouth  a  long  bony  fubflance,  ragged  at  the 
edges.  One  may  readily  conceive,  that  an  animal  fo  well  fortified  is  a  ravager 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  water  ;  but  we  have  few  inftances  of  fifh  making 
prey  of  the  feathered  creation,  which  this  fifh  does,  however  with  much  art. 
He  conceals  himfeif  among  the  canes  and  reeds,  in  fucii  a  manner  that  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  feen  befides  his  weapon,  which  he  holds  raifed  perpendicularly 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  :  the  fowls  which  come  to  take  reft,  imagin¬ 
ing  the  weapon  to  be  only  a  withered  reed,  perch  upon  it ;  but  they,  are  no 
fooner  alighted,  than  the  fifh  opens  his  throat,  and  makes  fuch  a  fudden  mo¬ 
tion  to  feize  his  prey,  that  it  feidom  efcapes  him.  This  fifh  is  an  inhabitant 
of  theiakes.  The  fturgeonis  both  a  frefh  and  falt-water  fifh,  taken  on  the 
coafts  of  Canada  and  the  lakes,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  propor- 
tionably  thick.  There  is  a  fmall  kind  of  fturgeon,  the  flefh  of  which  is  very 
tender  and  delicate.  The  achigau,  and  the  gilthead,  are  fifh  peculiar  to  the 
river  St.  Laurence.  Some  of  the  rivers  breed  a  kind  of  crocodile,  that  differs 
but  little  from  tbofe  of  the  Nile. 

In  habitants  and  principal  towns.]  Before  the  war  of  1759,  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  above  Quebec,  were  vaftly  populous ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  precifely  determine  the  number  of  French  and  Englifh  fettled  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  who  are  undoubtedly  upon  the  increafe.  In  the  year  1783,  Canada 
and  Labrador  was  fuppofed  to  contain  about  130,000  inhabitants'*.  The 
different  tribes  of  Indians  in  Canada  are  almoft  innumerable  ;  but  thefe  people 
are  obferved  to  decreafe  in  population  where  the  Europeans  are  molt  numerous, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  of  which  they  are 
excefiively  fond.  But  as  liberty  is  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Indians,  we  may 
naturally  fuppofe  that  as  the  Europeans  advance,  the  former  will  retreat  to 
more  diilant  regions. 

Quebec,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  province,  but  of  all  Canada,  is  fitua- 
ted  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Charles,  or  the  Little 
River,  about  320  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  partly  of  marble, 
and  partly  of  llate.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower;  the 
houfes  in  both  are  of  (lone,  and  built  in  a  tolerable  manner.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  ftrong,  though  not  regular.  The  town  is  covered  with  a  regular 
and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the  governor  rtfides-  The  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  have  been  computed  at  i2ori5COO.  The  river,  which  from  the 
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*  In  1784,  general  Haldimand  ordered  a  ccnfus  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  taken,  when  they 
amounted  to  213,012  Englifh  and  French,  exclulivc  of  iO(OCO  loyalifls,  fettled  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  province. 
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Tea  hither  is  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  narrows  all  of  a  fudden  to  about  a  mile 
wide.  The  haven,  which  lies  oppofite  the  town  is  fafe  and  commodious,  and 
about  five  fathoms  deep.  The  h.nbour  is  flunked  by  two  baltions,  that  are 
railed  25  feet  ftom  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  tides  at  the 
time  of  the  equinox. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  170  miles,  in  failing  up  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  the  eye  i9  entertained  with  beautiful  landfcapes,  the  banks 
being  in  many  places  very  bold  and  deep,  and  firaded  with  lofty  trees. 
The  fauns  lie  pretty  elofe  all  the  way;  feveral  gentlemen’s  houfes,  neatly- 
built,  {hew  themfelves  at  intervals,  and  there  is  all  the  appearance  of  a  flourilh- 
ing  colony  ;  but  there  are  few  towns  or  villages.  It  is  pretty  much  like  the 
well  fettled  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  planters  are  wholly 
within  themfelves.  Many  beautiful  iflands  are  interfperfed  in  the  channel  of 
the  river,  which  have  an  agreeable  effeft  upon  the  eye.  After  pafilug  the 
Richelieu  ifiands,  the  air  becomes  fo  mild  and  temperate,  that  the  traveller 
thinks  himfelf  tranfported  to  another  climate  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  in 
the  fummer  months. 

The  town  called  Trois  Riviere9,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  is  about  half 
way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  ha^  its  name  from  three  rivers  which 
join  their  currents  here,  and  fall  into  the  river  St.  Laurence.  It  is  much,  re- 
forted  to' by  feveral  nations  of  Indians,  who,  by  means  of  thcfe  rivers*  come 
here  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  in  various  kinds  of  furs  and  skins.  The 
country  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  &c.  and  great  numbers  of  hand- 
fome  houfes  iland  on  both  fides  of  the  rivers. 

Montreal  itands  on  the  illand  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  which  is  ten 
leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  gives 
name  to  it,  about  half  a  league  from  the  fouth  fhore.  While  the  French  had 
poffeflion  of  Granada,  both  the  city  and  illand  of  Montreal  belonged  to  pri¬ 
vate  proprietors,  w'ho  had  improved  them  fo  well  that  the  whole  illand  was 
become  a  molt  delightful  fpot,  and  produced  every  thing  that  could  adminiller 
to  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  city  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  divided  by 
regular  and  well  formed  ftreets ;  and  when  ir  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  the  houfes  were  built  in  a  very  handfome  manner  ;  and  every  houfe 
might  be  feen  at  one  view  from  the  harbour,  or  from  the  fouthernmoft  fide 
of  the  river,  as  the  hill  on  the  fide  of  which  the  town  itands  fails  gradually 
to  the  water.  This  place  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  dry  ditch  ;  and  its 
fortifications  have  been  much  improved  by  the  Englilh.  Montreal  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Quebec  ;  but  fince  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh  it  hath, 
fuffered  much  by  fires. 

Govern  men  r.j  Before  the  wav  of  1759,  the  French  lived  in  affluence, 
being  free  from  all  taxes,  and  having  full  liberty  to  hunt,  fiih,  fell  timber, 
and  to  low  and  plant  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate.  By  the  capi¬ 
tulation  granted  to  the  French,  when  this  country  was  reduced,  both  in¬ 
dividuals  and  communities  were  entitled  to  all  their  former  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges. 

JLn  the  year  1774,  an  aft  wa3  paffed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
for  making  more  effeftual  provifion  for  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  By  this  it  was  enafted,  that  it  fhoula  be  lawful  for  his  majefty,  Iris 
heirs,  and  fucceffors,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  lignet  or  figu  manual,  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  conftitute  and  appoint  a  council  for 
the  affairs  ot  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  confill  of  luch  perfons  refider.t  there, 
not  exceeding  twenty  three,  nor  lefs  than  feventeen,  as  his  majeity,  his  heirs, 
and  fucceffors,  lhall  be  pleafed  to  appoint ;  and  upon  the  death,  removal,  or 
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abfence  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  faid  council,  in  like  manner  to  confti- 
tute  and  appoint  others  to  fucceed  them.  And  this  council,  fo  appointed 
and  nominated,  or  the  majority  of  them,  are  veiled  with  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  to  make  ordinances  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of 
the  province,  with  the  confefit  of  the  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being.  The  coun¬ 
cil,  however,  are  not  impowered  to  lay  taxes,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  ma¬ 
king  roads,  reparation  of  public  buildings,  or  fuch  local  conveniencies.  By 
this  aft,  all  matters  of  controverfy  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  French  laws  of  Canada ;  but  the  criminal  law  of 
England  is  to  be  continued  in  the  province.  The  inhabitants  of  Canada 
are  alfo  allowed  by  this  aft  not  only  to  profefs  the  Romilh  religion,  but 
the  popilh  clergy  are  invefted  with  a  right  to  claim  and  obtain  their  accuf- 
tomed  dues  from  thofe  of  the  fame  religion.  This  aft  occafioned  a  great 
alarm  both  in  England  and  America,  and  appears  to  have  contributed  much 
towards  fpreading  a  fpirit  of  difaffeftion  to  the  Britilh  government  in  the 
colonies.  The  city  of  London  petitioned  againft  the  bill  before  it  received 
the  royal  afier.t ;  declaring,  that  they  apprehended  it  to  be  entirely  fubver- 
five  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Britilh  conllitution,  as  well 
as  of  the  authority  of  various  folemn  acts  of  the  legiflature.  And  in  one  of 
the  petitions  of  the  American  congrefs  to  the  king,  they  complained,  that  by 
the  Quebec  aft,  the  limits  of  that  province  were  extended,  the  Englilh  laws 
aboliftied,  and  the  French  laws  reftored,  whereby  great  numbers  of  Britilh  free¬ 
men  were  fubjefted  to  the  latter;  and  that  anabfolute  government,  and  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  were  alfo  eftablilhed  by  that  aft,  throughout  thofe 
vaft  regions  that  border  on  the  wefterly  and  northerly  boundaries  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Englilh  fettlements. 

Tkade  and  commerce.]  The  nature  of  the  climate,  feverely  cold  in- 
winter,  and  the  people  manulafturing  nothing,  Ihews  what  Canada  principal¬ 
ly  wants  from  Europe  ;  wine,  or  rather  rum,  cloths,  chiefly  coarfe  li¬ 
nen,  and  wrought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  rum,  tobacco,  a  fort  of 
duffil  blankets,  guns,  powder,  balls,  and  flints,  kettles,  hatchets,  toys,  and 
trinkets  of  all  kinds. 

While  this  country  was  poffeffed  by  the  French,  the  Indians  tup- 
plied  them  with  peltry  ;  and  the  French  had  traders,  who  in  the  manner  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  traverfed  the  vail  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes,  with  in¬ 
credible  indullry  and  patience,  carrying  their  goods  into  the  remoteft  parts 
of  America,  and  amongft  nations  entirely  unknown  to  us.  1  hefe  again 
brought  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the  Indians  were  thereby  habituated 
to  trade  with  them.  For  this  purpofe,  people  from  all  parts,  even  from  the 
diftance  of  loco  miles,  came  to  the  French  fair  at  Montreal,  which  began  in 
June,  and  fometimes  lafted  three  months.  On  this  occaflon  many  folemni- 
ties  were  obferved,  guards  were  placed,  and  the  governor  afiifted,  to  preferve 
order  in  fuch  a  concourfe,  and  fo  great  a  variety  of  favage  nations.  _  But 
fometimes  great  diforders  and  tumults  happened  ;  and  the  Indians  being  fo 
fond  of  brandy,  frequently  gave  for  a  dram  all  that  they  were  pofTeffed  of. 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  thefe  nations  aftually  paffed  by  our  fettlement 
of  Albany  in  New  York,  and  travelled  aycqmiles  farther  to  Montreal,  though 
thcv  might  have  purchafed  the  goods  cheaper  at  the  former.  So  much  did 
the  French  exceed  us  in  the  arts  of  winning  the  affeftions  of  thefe  favages  1 

Since  we  became  poflcfled  of  Canada,  our  trade  with  that  country  has 
been  computed  to  employ  about  6o  (hips  and  iooo  feamen.  Their  exports, 
at  an  average  of  three  years,  in  iking,  furs,  ginfcng,  fnake  ioot,  capilliare,  and 
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TvhJeat,  amount  to  105^500!.  Their  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  a  variety 
of  articles  are  computed  at  nearly  the  fame  fum.  It  :s  unneceflary  to  make 
any  remarks  on  the  value  and  importance  of  this  trade,  which  not  only 
fupplies  us  with  manufactured  materials,  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  many 
articles  of  our  commerce,  but  alfo  takes  in  exchange  the  manufactures  of 
our  own  country,  or  the  production  of  our  other  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies*. 

But  whatever  attention  be  paid  to  the  trade  and  peopling  of  Canada,  it 
will  be  hardly  poffible  to  overcome  certain  inconveniences,  proceeding 
From  natural  caufes;  I  mean  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  winch  is  fo  ex- 
ceffive  from  December  to  April,  that  the  greateft  rivers  are  frozen  over, 
and  the  fnow  lies  commonly  from  four  to  fix  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  even 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  which  lie  three  degrees  fouth  of  London,  and 
in  the  temperate  iatitude  of  Paris.  Another  inconvenience  arifes  from  the 
falls  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  below  Montreal,  which  render  it  difficult 
for  very  large  (hips  to  penetrate  that  emporium  of  inland  commerce ; 
but  veflels  from  3000  to  400  tons  are  not  prevented  by  thefe  falls  from  going 
there  annually. 

History.]  See  the  general  account  of  America. 
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Situation-  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  35oj  bet  C 
Breadth  250  j  l 


Degrees. 

43  and  49  North  latitude. 
60  and  67  Weft  longitude. 


Sq.  Miles. 
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T)  OUNDED  by  the  river  St.  Laurence  on  the  North ; 
Boundaries.]  tbe  Gf  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 

Eaft;  by  the  fame  ocean.  South;  and  by  Canada  and  New  England, 
Weft.  In  the  year  1784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  governments  : 
the  province  and  government,  now  ftyled  New  Brunswick,  is  bounded  on 
the  weftward  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and  by  a 
line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  to  the  northward  by  the  fame  boundary  as  far  as  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  bay 
to  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verte,  to  the  fouth 
hyaline  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  the  river  St.  Croix  afore* 
faid,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mufquat  River,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource, 
and  from  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  acrofs  the  ifthmus  into  the  Bay  Verte, 
to  join  the  eaftern  lot  above  defciibed,  including  all  iflands  within  fix  leagues 
of  the  coaft. 

Rivers.]  The  river  of  St.  Laurence  forms  the  northern  boundary. 

;  R  The 


*  The  amount  of  the  exports  from  this  province  in  the  year  1786,  was  £.  343 
Amount  of  imports  the  fame  year  was  £■  325416. 
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The  rivers  Rifgouche'and  Nipifiguit  run  from  Weft  to  Eaft;  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St.  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St.  John,  Paffamagnadi,  Penobfcot, 
and  St.  Croix,  which  run  from  North  to  South,  fall  into  Fundy  Bay,  or  the 
fea  a  little  to  the  ea  ft  ward  of  it. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  The  feas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  Fundy  Bay,  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  The  lefler  bays  are  Che- 
nigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  ifthmus,  which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  fouth  ;  and  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north  eaft:  ;  the  bay  of 
Chedibudto  on  the  fouth  eaft  ;  the  bay  of  the  iflands,  the  ports  of  Bart, 
Chebudlo,  Profper,  St.  Margaret,  La  Heve,  port  Maltois,  port  Ryfignol, 
port  Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth;  port  La  Tour,  on  the  fouth-eaft ; 
port  St.  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Minas,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Fundy  Bay,  and 
port  Rofeway,  now  the  moft  populous  of  all. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Cape  Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port 
and  Epis,  on  the  Eaft.  Cape  Fogeri,  and  Cape  Canceau,  on  the  fouth  eaft. 
Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cape  Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and 
Cape  Negro,  on  the  fouth.  Cape  Sable,  and  Cape  Fourche  on  the  fouth- weft. 

Lakes.]  The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received  par¬ 
ticular  names. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  this  country,  though  within  the  temperate 
zone,  has  been  found  rather  unfavourable  to  European  conftitutions.  They 
are  wrapt  up  in  the  gloom  of  a  fog  during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  for 
four  or  five  months  it  is  intenfely  cold.  But  though  the  cold  in  winter  and 
the  heat  in  fummer  are  great,  they  come  on  gradually,  fo  as  to  prepare  the 
body  for  enduring  both. 

Soil  and  produce.]  From  fuch  an  unfavourable  climate  little  can 
be  expected.  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  till  lately  was  almoft  a  con¬ 
tinued  foreft  ;  and  agriculture,  though  attempted  by  the  Englifh  fettlers, 
made  little  progrefs.  In  moft  parts,  the  foil  is  thin  and  barren,  the  corn 
it  produces  is  of  a  flirftelled  kind,  like  rye,  and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a 
cold  fpongy  mofs.  However,  it  is  not  uniformly  bad  ;  there  are  trafts  in  the 
peninfula  to  the  fouthward,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  heft  land  in  New 
England,  and  by  the  induftry  and  exertions  of  the  loyalifts  from  the  other 
provinces,  are  now  cultivated,  and  likely  to  be  fertile  and  flourifhing.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  foil  is  adapted  to  the  produce  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  timber  is  ex¬ 
tremely  proper  for  fhip-building,  and  produces  pitch  and  tar.  Flattering  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  given  of  the  improvements  making  in  the  new  fettlements 
and  bay  of  Funtly.  A  great  quantity  of  land  hath  been  cleared,  which 
abounds  in  timber,  and  fhip  loads  of  good  mafts  and  fpars  have  been  fliipped 
from  thence  already. 

Animals.]  This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  productions  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer,  beavers,  and  otters.  Wild  fowl, 
and  all  manner  of  game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupeds 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  into  it,  and  thrive  well.  At  the  clofe 
of  Match,  the  filh  begin  to  fpawn,  when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  fhoals, 
as  are  incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  fturgeon  and  falmon 
in  May.  But  the  moft  valuable  appendage  of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape 
Sable  coaft,  along  which  is  one  continued  range  of  cod  filhing-banks,  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers,  bafons,  and  excellent  harbours. 

History,  settlement,  chief)  Notwitbftanding  the  forbidding  ap- 
towns,  and  commerce.  j  pearance  of  this  country,  it  was  here 
that  fome  of  the  firft  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  firft  grant  of 
lands,  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fecretary  Sir  William  Alexander, 

from 
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iFrom  whom  it  had  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  Since  then 
it  has  frequently  changed  hands,  from  one  private  proprietor  to  another,  and 
from  the  French  to  the  Englilh  nation  backward  and  forward.  It  was  not 
confirmed  to  the  Englifh,  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  their  defign  in  ac¬ 
quiring  it  does  not  feem  to  have  fo  much  arifen  from  any  profpeft  of  direft 
profit  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  French,  by  pof- 
feffing  this  province,  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  our  other  fet- 
tlements.  Upon  this  principle,  3000  families  were  tranfported  in  1749,  at 
the  charge  of  the  government,  into  this  country.  The  town  they  ereCted  is 
called  Halifax,  from  the  earl  of  that  name,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  care  we  owe 
this  fettlement.  The  town  of  Halifax  ftands  upon  Chebu&o  Bay,  very  com- 
modioufly  fituated  for  the  fifhery,  and  has  a  communication  with  molt 
parts  of  the  province,  either  by  land  carriage,  the  fea,  or  navigable  rivers, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  where  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips  of  war  lies  during 
the  winter,  and  in  fummer  puts  to  fea,  under  the  command  of  a  com¬ 
modore,  for  the  proteftion  of  the  fifhery,  and  to  fee  that  the  article?  of  the 
late  peace,  relative  thereto,  are  duly  obferved  by  the  French.  The  town 
has  an  intrenchment,  and  is  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  timber.  The  other 
towns  of  lefs  note  are  Annapolis  Royal,  which  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  and  though  but  a  fmall  place,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province.  It  has  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America,  capable  of  containing 
a  thoufand  veffels  at  anchor,  in  the  utmoft  fecurity.  St.  John’s  is  a  new  fet- 
lement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  that  falls  into  the  bay  of  Fun- 
dy,  on  the  weft  fide. 

Since  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  the  emigration  of  Ioyalifts  to  this 
province  from  the  United  States,  hath  been  very  great,  by  them  new  towns  have 
been  railed,  as  Shelburne,  which  extends  two  miles  on  the  water-fide,  and  is  faid 
to  contain  already  9000  inhabitants.  Of  the  old  fettlements,  the  moft  flourifh- 
ing  and  populous  are  Halifax,  and  the  townfhips  of  Windfor,  Norton,  and 
Cornwallis,  between  Halifax  and  Annapolis.  Of  the  new  fettlements,  the 
moft  important  are  Shelburne,  Parr  town,  Digby,  and  New  Edinburgh. 
Large  traits  of  land  have  been  lately  cultivated,  and  the  province  is  now 
likely  to  advance  in  population  and  fertility. 
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OF  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  moft  remarkable  events  of  that  war,  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  which  at  length  tertninated 
in  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  we  have  already  given 
an  account,  in  our  view  of  the  principal  tranfailions  in  the  hiftory  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  that  the  congrefs  published  a 
folemn  declaration,  in  which  they  afiigned  their  reafons  for  withdrawing  their 
allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  name,  and  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  colonies  of  New  Hamplhirc,  Maflachufett’s 
Bay,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
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New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  they  declared,  that  they  then  were,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States;  and  that,  as  fuch  they  had 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contraft  alliances,  eftablilh  commerce, 
and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  ftates  may  of  right  do. 
They  alfo  publilhed  articles  of  confederation,  and  perpetual  union,  between 
the  united  colonies,  in  which  they  affumed  the  title  of  “  The  United  States 
of  America  and  by  which  each  of  the  colonies  contract'd  a  reciprocal 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendfhip  for  their  common  defence,  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  liberties,  and  for  their  general  and  mutual  advantage  ;  obliging  them- 
ielves  to  affift  each  other  againft  all  violence  that  might  threaten  all,  or  any 
one  of  them,  and  to  repel  in  common,  all  the  attacks  that  might  be  levelled 
againft  all,  or  any  one  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fovereignty,  commerce, 
or  under  any  other  pretext  whatfoever.  Each  of  the  colonies  rcferved  to 
themfelves  alone  the  cxclufive  right  of  regulating  their  internal  government, 

and  of  framing  laws  in  all  matters  not  included  in  the  articles  of  confedera¬ 
tion.  But  for  the  convenient  management  of  the  general  interells  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  determined,  that  delegates  fhould  be  annually  appoint¬ 
ed  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflature  of'  each  Hate  fhould  direC,  to  meet  in 
congrefs  on  the  firft  Monday  in  November  of  every  year,  with  a  power  re¬ 
fer,^  to  each  ftate  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within 
the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  Head,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No 
ftate  is  to  be  represented  in  congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than  feven 
members  ;  and  no  perfon  is  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  tuan  three 
years,  in  any  term  of  fix  years :  nor  is  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate,  capable 
of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for 
his  benefit,  {hall  receive  any  falary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In  de¬ 
termining  queftions  in  the  United  States,  in  congrefs  affembled,  each  ftate  is 
to  have  o&ne  vote.  Every  ftate  is  to  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  in  congrefs  affembled,  on  all  queftions  which  are  fubmitted  to  them 
by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  the  confederation  are  to  be  inviolably 
obferved  by  every  ftate,  and  the  union  is  to  be  perpetual ;  nor  is  any  altera¬ 
tion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  to  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unlefs  fuch  alteration 
be  agreed  to  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  legiflatures  of  every  ftate.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  January,  1778, 
that  the  French  king  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the 
thirteen  United  Colonies  of  America,  as  independent  ftates.  Holland 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch,  April  19,  1782  ;  and  on  the  50th  of  November, 
1782,  provilional  articles  were  figned  at  Paris,  by  the  Britifh  and  American 
commiffioners,  in  which  fas  Britannic  majefly  acknowledged  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  to  be  Free,  Sovereign,  and  independent  States ;  and  thefe  articles 
were  afterwards  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty.  Sweden  acknowledged  them 
as  fuch,  February  5,  1783;  Denmark  the  25th  of  February ;  Spain  m 
March,  and  Ruffia  in  July,  1783. 
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The  following  calculations  were  made  from  aElual  meafurement  of  the  left  Maps 
by  THOMAS  HUTCHINS,  Efq.  Geographer  to  the  United  States. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  (as  before 
mentioned)  contains  by  computation  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  iquare  miles,  in  which  are 
Deduct  for  water  -  -  -  -  - 

Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  weft  tempo¬ 
rary  line  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  extending  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  north  weft  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  north,  the  river  Miffifippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth,  to  the 
aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by  computation  about  four 
hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fquare  miles  in  which  are 


640,060,000  of  acres. 
5 1,000,000 

589,006,000 


263,040,000  of  acres. 

Dedudt  for  water  -  *  -  43,040,000 

To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  congrefs  -  220,000,000 

/  '  , 

The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  territory, 
containing,  as  above  ftated,  220,000,000  of  acres,  has  been,  by  the  ceffion 
of  fome  of  the  original  thirteen  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  federal  government,  and  is  pledged  as  a  fund  tor  finking 
the  continental  debt.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  new  ftates, 
with  republican  conftitutions  fimilar  to  the  old  ftates  near  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

EJlimate  of  the  numler  of  acres  of  water ,  north  and  weftward  of  the  river  Ohio, 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Acres. 
21,952,780 

1.133.800 
-  1,652,000 

5  5 1 ,000 
10,368,000 
1,21 6,000 
5,009,920 
89,500 

2.252.800 
301,000 


In  Lake  Superior 
Lake  of  the  Woods 
Lake  Rain,  &c. 

Red  Lake 

Lake  Michigan 

Bay  Puan 

Lake  Huron 

Lake  St.  Clair 

Lake  Erie,  weftern  part 

Sundiy  fmall  lakes  and  rivers 


43,040,00c 

EJlimate 
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EJlimate  of  the  number  of  acres  of  water  within  the  Thirteen  United  States ► 


In  Lake  Erie,  weftward  of  the  line  extended 
from  the  north  weft  corner  of  Pennfylvania, 
due  north  to  the  boundary  between  the  Britilh 


territory  and  the  United  States 

410,000 

In  Lake  Ontario  ... 

2,390,000 

Lake  Champlain  -  -  < 

500,000 

Chefapeak  Bay  -  -  - 

1,700,000 

Albemarle  Bay 

330,000 

Delaware  Bay 

All  the  rivers  within  the  Thirteen  States 

630,000 

including  the  Ohio,  1 

2,000,000 

7,960,00'S 

Total 

• 

5 1,000,000 

NEW  ENGLAND. 


Situation  and  Extent* 


Miles. 

Length  3507 
Breadth  140J 


between 


Degrees. 

^41  and  46  North  latitude.  "J. 


Sq.  Miles. 

67  and  74  Weft  longitude.^  87,000 


_  T)  OUNDED  on  the  North  by  Canada ;  on  the  Eaft  by 
Boundaries.]  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  South 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Long-lfland  Sound ;  and  on  the  Weft  by  New 
York*.  ' 


Divifions. 

The  northern  divifion 
or  government 

The  middle  divifion 

The  fouth  divifion 

The  weft  divifion 


Provinces. 

|  New  Hampfhire  — 


|  Maflachufett’s  Colony  | 
Rhode  Ifland,  &c. 


} 


Connefticut 


-  } 


Chief  Towns. 
Portfmouth. 

Boston,  N.  Lat.  42*25. 

W.  Lon.  70-37. 
Newport. 

New  London. 

Hertford. 


Face  of  the  country!  New  England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and,  in  fome 
mountains,  &c.  j  parts,  a  mountainous  country.  The  moun¬ 
tains  are  comparatively  fmall,  running  nearly  north  and  fouth,  in  ridges  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other.  Between  thefe  ridges  flow  the  great  rivers  in  majeftic 

meanders 


*  Morfe’s  American  Geography. 
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meanders,  receiving  the  innumerable  rivulets  and  larger  dreams  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  mountains  on  each  fide.  To  a  fpe&ator  on  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  mountain,  the  vales  between  the  ridges,  while  in  a  date  of 
nature,  exhibit  a  romantic  appearance.  They  feem  an  ocean  of  woods, 
fwelled  and  depreffed  in  itsfurface,  like  that  of  the  great  ocean  itfelf. 

There  are  four  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  palling  nearly  from  north- 
ead  to  fouth-wed,  through  New  England.  They  confid  of  a  multitude  of 
parallel  ridges,  each  having  many  fpurs,  deviating  from  the  courfe  of  the 
general  range  ;  which  fpurs  are  again  broken  into  irregular  hilly  land.  The 
main  ridges  terminate,  fometimes  in  high  bluff  heads,  near  the  fea  coad  ;  and 
fometimes  by  a  gradual  defcent  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country. — Thefe 
ranges  of  mountains  are  full  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  fprings  of  water,  that  give 
rife  to  numberlefs  dreams  of  various  fizes.  No  country  on  the  globe  is  better 
watered  than  New  England*. 

Rivers. 3  Their  rivers  are,  T.  Conne&icut ;  2.  Thames  ;  3.  Patuxent; 
4.  Merimac ;  5.  Pifcataway  ;  6.  Saco  ;  7.  Cafco  :  8.  Kennebeque  :  and 
9.  Penobfcot,  or  Pentagonet. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  mod  remarkable  bays  and  harbours  are  thofe 
formed  by  Plymouth,  Rhode  Ifland  and  providence  Plantations  ;  Morftiment 
Bay,  Wed  Harbour  formed  by  the  bending  of  Cape  Cod  ;  Bodon  Harbour  ; 
Pifcataway,  and  Cafco  Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Capes  Cod,  Marble  Head,  Cape  Anne_  Cape  Netic, 
Cape  Porpus,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Small  Point. 

Air  and  climate.]  New  England,  though  fituated almod  ten  degrees 
nearer  the  fun  than  the  mother  country,  has  an  earlier  winter,  which  con¬ 
tinues  longer,  and  is  more  fevere  than  with  us.  The  fummer  again  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hot,  and  much  beyond  any  thing  known  in  Europe,  in  the  fame 
latitude.  The  clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  Iky,  however,  makes 
amends  for  the  extremity  of  heat  and  cold,  and  renders  the  climate  of  this 
country  fo  healthy,  that  it  is  reported  to  agree  better  with  Britidi  conditu- 
tions  than  any  other  of  the  American  provinces.  The  winds  are  very  boif- 
terous  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  naturalids  afcribe  the  early  approach,  and 
the  length,  and  feverity  of  the  winter,  to  the  large  frefli  water  lakes  lying  to 
the  north  wed  of  New  England,  which  being  frozen  over  feveral  months, 
occafion  thofe  piercing  winds,  which  prove  fo  fatal  to  mariners  on  this 
coad. 

The  fun  rifes  at  Bodon,  on  the  longed  day,  at  26  minutes  after  four  in  the 
morning,  and  lets  at  34  minutes  after  feven  in  the  evening  ;  and  on  the 
fhorted  day,  it  rifes  at  35  minutes  alter  feven  in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  27 
minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon  :  thus  their  longelt  day  is  about  fifteen 
hours,  and  the  Ihorted  about  nine 

Soil  and  produce.]  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  lands  lying  on 
the  eadern  fiiore  of  America  are  low,  and  in  fome  parts  fwampy,  but  farther 
back  they  rife  into  hills.  In  new  England,  towards  the  north  ead,  the 
lands  become  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  foil  here  is  various,  but  bed  as 
you  approach  the  fouthward.  Round  Maffachufett’s  bay  the  foil  is  black 
and  rich  as  in  any  part  of  England  ;  and  here  the  fird  planters  found  the 
grafs  above  a  yard  high.  The  uplands  are  lefs  fruitful,  being  for  the  mod 
part  a  mixture  of  fand  and  gravel,  inclining  to  clay.  The  low.  grounds 
abound  in  meadows  and  padure  land.  The  European  grains  have  not  been 
cultivated  here  with  much  fuccefs  ;  the  wheat  is  fubjeft  to  be  bladed  ;  the 
barley  is  a  hungry  grain,  and  the  oats  are  lean  and  chaffy.  But  the  Indian 
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corn  flourifties  in  high  perfedlion,  and  makes  the  general  food  of  the  lower 
foTt  of  people.  They  likewife  malt  and  brew  it  into  a  beer,  which  is  not 
contemptible.  However,  the  common  table  drink  is  cyder  and  fpruce 
beer:  the  latter  is  made  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  fir,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  molaffes.  They  likewife  raife  in  New  England  a  large 
quantity  ol  hemp  and  flax.  The  fruits  of  old  England  come  to  a  great  per- 
iedlion  here,  particularly  peaches  and  apples.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  fine 
peaches  may  be  found  on  one  tree,  and  a  Angle  apple-tree  has  produced  fe- 
ven  barrels  of  cyder  in  one  feafon. 

But  new  England  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  for  the  variety  and  value  of  its 
timber,  as  oak,  afli,  pine,  fir,  cedar,  elm,  Cyprus,  beech,  walnut,  chefnut, 
hazel,  faffafras,  fumach,  and  other  wocds  ufed  in  dying  or  tanning  leather, 
■fcarpentcr’s  work,  and  (hip  building.  The  oaks  here  are  faidto  be  inferior  to 
thofe  of  England  ;  but  the  firs  are  of  an  amazing  bulk,  and  formerly  furni fil¬ 
ed  the  royal  navy  of  England  with  mails  and  yards.  They  draw  from  their 
trees  confiderable  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  refin,  turpentine,  gums,  and  balm  ; 
and  the  foil  produces  hemp  and  flax.  A  (hip  may  here  be  built  and  rigged 
out  with  the  produce  of  their  forefts,  and  indeed,  fhip  building  forms  a  con¬ 
fiderable  branch  of  their  trade. 

Metals.]  Rich  iron  mines  of  a  moft  excellent  kind  and  temper,  have  been 
difcovered  in  New  England,  which,  if  improved,  may  become  very  beneficial 
to  the  inhabitants. 

Animals.]  The  animals  of  this  country  furnifli  many  articles  of  New- 
England  commerce.  All  kinds  of  European  cattle  thrive  here,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  exceedingly  ;  the  horfes  of  New  England  are  hardy,  mettlefome, 
and  ferviceable,  but  fmaller  than  ours,  though  larger  than  the  Welch* 
They  have  few  fheep  ;  and  the  wool,  though  of  a  ftaple  fufficiently  long, 
is  not  nearly  fo  fine  as  that  of  England.  Here  are  aifo  elks,  deer3,  haies, 
rabbits,  fquirrels,  beavers,  otters,  monkies,  minks,  martens,  racoons,  fabbs, 
bears,  wolves,  which  are  only  a  kind  of  wild  dogs,  foxes,  ounces,  and  a 
variety  of  other  tame  and  wild  quadrupeds.  But  one  of  the  moft  ung11  ar 
animals,  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  is  the  mofe  or  moofe  deer, 
of  which  there  are  two  forts;  the  common  light  grey  moofe  which  refem- 
bles  the  ordinary  deer  ;  thefe  herd  fometimes  thirty  together  :  and  the  arger 
black  moofe,  whofe  body  is  about  the  fize  of  a  bull  ;  bis  neck  refembles  a 
flag’s,  and  his  flefli  is  extremely  grateful.  The  horns,  when  full  grown, 
are  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  head  to  the  tip,  and  have  oots  o. 
branches  to  each  born,  which  generally  fpread  about  fix  feet.  en  1  !s 

animal  goes  through  a  thicket,  or  under  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  he  lays  Ins 
horns  back  on  bis  neck,  to  place  them  out  of  his  way  :_and  thefe  prodigious 
horns  are  filed  every  year.  This  animal  does  not  fpring  or  ri  e  in  going, 
like  a  deer ;  but  a  large  one,  in  bis  common  walk,  lias  been  feen  to  llep  over 
a  gate  five  feet  high.  ’  When  unharboured,  he  will  run  a  courfe  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  before  he  takes  to  a  bay  ;  but  when  chafed,  he  generally  takes 

to  the  water.  .  , 

There  is  hardly  any  where  greater  plenty  of  fowls,  as  turkeys,  geele, 
partridges,  ducks,  widgeons,  dappers,  fwans,  heathcocxs,  ierons,  out.., 
blackbirds,  all  forts  of  barn  door  fowl,  vaft  flights  of  pigeons,  which  come 
and  go  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  cormorants,  lavens,  crows,  <.  c- 
reptiles  are  rattle  fnakes,  frogs,  and  toads,  which  fwaim  m  t  e  unc  eare 
parts  of  thefe  countries,  where,  with  the  owls,  they  make  a  moll  hideous  noi 

in  the  fummer  evenings. 
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The  feas  round  New  England,  as  well  as  its  rivers,  abound  with  fi(h,  and 
even  whales  of  feveral  kinds,  fuch  as  the  whalebone  whale,  the  fpermaceti 
whale,  which  yields  ambergrife,  the  fin-backed  whale,  the  fcrag  whale,  and 
the  bunch  whale,  of  which  they  take  great  numbers,  and  fend  befides  fome 
firips  every  year  to  filh  for  whales  in  Greenland,  and  as  far  as  Falkland  Iflands. 
A  terrible  creature,  called  the  whale  killer,  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  with 
ftrong  teeth  and  jaws,  perfecutes  the  whale  in  thefe  feas  ;  but,  afraid  of  his 
monltrous  ftrength,  they  feldom  attack  a  full  grown  whale,  or  indeed  a 
young  one,  but  in  conpanie«  of  ten  or  twelve.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Penobfcot,  there  is  a  mackarel  fifhery  ;  they  likewife  filh  for  cod  in  winter* 
which  they  dry  in  the  froft. 

Population,  inhabitants,  and)  There  is  not  one  of  the  colonies 
face  of  the  country.  f  which  can  be  compared  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  people,  the  number  of  confiderable  and  trading  towns,  and  the 
manufactures  that  are  carried  on  in  them,  to  New  England.  The  moft  po¬ 
pulous  and  flourifiiing  parts  of  the  mother-country  hardly  make  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  province,  which  reach  about  60 
miles  back.  1  There  are  here  many  gentlemen  of  confiderable  landed  eftates  ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  land  holders,  and  cultivators  of  the  foil. 
The  former  attaches  them  to  their  country  ;  the  latter,  by  making  them  ftrong 
and  healthy,  enables  them  to  defend  it*.  Thefe  freeholds  generally  pafs  to 
their  children  in  the  way  of  gavelkind  ;  which  keeps  them  from  being  hardly 
ever  able  to  emerge  out  of  their  original  happy  mediocrity.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  are  the  ordinary  fort  fo  independent,  or  poffefs  more  of  the  conveniences 
of  life  ;  they  are  ufed  from  their  infancy  to  the  exercife  of  arms  ;  and  before 
the  conteft  with  the  mother-country,  they  had  a  militia,  which  was  by  no 
means  contemptible  ;  but  their  military  ftrength  is  now  much  more  confider¬ 
able. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  almoft  univerfally  of  Englifh  def- 
cent ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  the  great  and  general  at¬ 
tention  that  has  been  paid  to  education,  that  the  Engliih  language  has  been 
prcferved  among  them  fo  free  of  corruption.  It  is  true,  that  from  lazinefs, 
inattention,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  mankind,  many  of  the  people  in 
the  country  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  ufe  fome  particular  phrafes,  and  to 
pronounce  certain  words  in  a  flat,  drawling  manner.  Hence  foreigners  pre¬ 
tend  they  know  a  New  Englandman  from  his  manner  of  fpeaking.  But  the 
fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  a  Pennfylvanian,  a  Virginian,  or  a  Carolinian  ; 
for  all  "have  fome  phrafes  and  modes  of  pronunciation  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
which  diftinguiih  them  from  their  neighbours. 

The  New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  ftout,  and  well  built.  They 
glory,  and  perhaps  with  juftice,  in  poffeffing  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  which 
induced  their  anceftors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  the  hardfhips  of  fettling  a  wildernefs.  Their 
education,  laws,  and  fituation,  ferve  to  infpire  them  with  high  notions  of 
liberty — In  New  England,  learning  is  more  generally  diffufed  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ;  arifing  from  the  ex¬ 
cellent  eftablifhment  of  fchools  in  every  townfhip.  A  perfon  of  mature 
age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write  is  rarely  to  be  found.  By  means  of 
this  general  eftablifhment  of  fchools,  the  extenfive  circulation  of  newfpa- 
pers  (of  which  not  lefs  than  30,000  are  printed  every  week  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fent  to  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  the  country),  and  the 
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ccnfequent  fpread  of  learning,  every  townfhip,  throughout  this  country,  SS 
furniihed  with  men  capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  their  town  with 
judgment  and  difcretion* * * §. 

New  England,  Ihould  any  great  and  fudden  emergency  require  it,  could 
furnilh  an  army  of  164,600  men  f.  The  inhabitants  of  MafTachufetCs  Bay- 
are  eftimated  at  350,000. 

Connecticut  is  faid,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  to  exceed  every  other  co¬ 
lony  of  the  united  dates  as  well  in  the  abundance  of  people  as  cultivation  of 
foil.  Its  inhabitants  are  about  206, OCO.  The  men,  in  general,  throughout 
the  province,  are  robuil,  ftout  and  tall.  The  greatelt  care  is  taken  of  the 
limbs  and  bodies  of  infants,  which  are  kept  ftraight  by  means  of  a  board  ;  a 
praCtice  learnt  of  the  Indian  women  who  abhor  all  crooked  people  ;  fo 
that  deformity  is  here  a  rarity.  The  women  are  fair,  handfome,  and  gen¬ 
teel,  and  modeft*  and  referved  in  their  manners  and  behaviour.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  read  plays,  nor  can  they  converfe  about  whift,  quadrille,  or 
operas  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  they  will  talk  freely  upon  the  fubjeCts  of  hiftory, 
geography,  and  other  literary  topics.  The  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  are 
extremely  hofpitablc  to  Itrangers. 

New  Hamplhire  of  late  years  hath  greatly  increafed  in  population,  fo 
that  in  1783  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  reckoned  to  amount  to  &£,2CO  ; 
and  of  Rhode  Ifland  province  to  50,400. 

Religion.]  Calvinifm,  from  the  principles  of  the  fird  fettlers,  has 
been  very  prevalent  in  New  England  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  alfo  formerly 
obferved  the  fabbath  with  a  kind  of  Jewifh  rigour  ;  but  this  hath  of  late 
been  much  diminifhed.  There  is  at  prefent  no  eftablilhed  religion  in  New 
England  ;  but  every  feCt  of  Chriftians  is  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  is  equally  under  the  protection  of  law];.  They  annually  celebrate 
falls  and  thankfgivings.  In  the  fpring  the  feveral  governors  ilfue  their  pro¬ 
clamations,  appointing  a  day  to  be  religioufly  obferved  in  fading,  humiliation 
and  prayer,  throughout  their  refpeCtive  llate6,  in  which  the  predominating 
vices,  that  particularly  call  for  humiliation,  are  enumerated.  In  autumn, 
after  harvetl,  that  gladfome  sera  of  the  hulbandman’s  life,  a  day  of  pub¬ 
lic  thankfgiving  is  appointed,  enumerating  the  public  bleffings  received  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  This  pious  cullom  originates  with  their  venerable  an- 
ceftors,  the  full  fettlers,  A  cullom  fo  rational,  and  fo  well  calculated  to 
cherifh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  fenfe  of  their  dependence  on  the  Great 
Benefactor  of  the  world  for  all  their  blefiings,  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  fa- 
credly  preferved  §.  The  Connecticut  province  hath  lately  provided  a  bi* 
Ihop  for  the  epifcopalian3  among  them,  by  fending  one  of  their  number  to 
Scotland  to  be  ordained  by  the  nonjuring  bilhops  of  the  epifcopal  church  in 
that  kingdom. 

Chtef  Towns.]  Bolton,  the  capital  of  New  England,  Hands  on  a pen- 
infula  at  the  bottom  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  are  feveral  rocks,  which  appear  above  water,  and 
upwards  of  a  dozen  fmall  illands,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but 
one  fafe  channel  to  approach  the  harbour,  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  two  flops 
can  fcarcely  fail  through  abreaft  ;  but  within  the  harbour  there  is  room  for 
500  fail  to  lie  at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water.  On  one  of  the  iflands  of 
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<tlie  bay,  ftands  Fort  William,  the  moll  regular  fortrefs  in  all  the  plantations. 
This  caftle  is  defended  by  100  guns,  twenty  of  which  lie  on  a  platform  level 
with  the  water,  fo  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  an  enemy  to  pafs  the  caftle. 
To  prevent  furprife,  they  have  a  guard  placed  on  one  of  the  rocks,  at  two 
leagues  diftance,  from  whence  they  make  fignals  to  the  cattle,  when  any  fhips 
come  near  it.  There  is  alfo  a  battery  of  guns  at  each  end  of  the  town.  A 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier,  near  2000  feet  in  length  ;  along  which, 
on  the  north  iide,  extends  a  row'  of  warehoufes  for  the  merchants,  and  to  this 
pier  fhips  of  the  greateft  burthen  may  come  and  unload,  without  the  help  of 
boats.  The  greateft  part  of  the  town  lies  round  the  harbour,  in  the  lhape  of 
a  half  moon  ;  the  country  beyond  it  riftng  gradually,  and  affording  a  delight¬ 
ful  profpedl  from  the  fea.  The  head  of  the  pier  joins  the  principal  ftreet  of 
the  town,  which  is,  like  moft  of  the  others,  fpacious  and  well  built.  The 
trade  of  Eofton  was  fo  confiderable  in  the  year  1768,  that  1200  fail  entered  or 
cleared  the  cuftom  houfe  there. 

Cambridge,  in  the  fame  province,  four  miles  from  Bofton,  has  an  univerfity, 
containing  two  fpacious  colleges,  called  by  the  names  of  Havard  College,  and 
Stoughton  Hall,  with  a  well  furnifhed  library.  It  confiltsofa  prefident,  five 
fellows,  a  treafurer,  three  profeffors,  four  tutors,  and  a  librarian.  The  col¬ 
lege  charter  was  firit  granted  in  1650,  and  renewed  in  169 2,  and  is  held  under 
the  colony  feal. 

The  other  towns  in  New  England,  the  chief  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  are  generally  neat,  well  built  and  commodicufly  fituated  upon  fine 
rivers,  and  with  capacious  harbours. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  New  England  has  no  one -ftaple 
commodity.  The  ocean  and  the  forefts  afford  the  two  principal  articles  of 
export :  and  therefore  the  trade  is  great,  as  it  fupplies  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  from  within  itfelf ;  but  it  is  yet  greater,  as  the  people  in  this  country 
are  in  a  manner  the  carriers  for  all  the  colonies  of  North  America,  and  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  even  forfome  parts  of  Europe.  The  commodities  which 
the  country  yields  are  principally  pig  and  bar  iron,  which  were  imported  to 
Great  Britain  dutyfree;  alfo  malls  and  yards,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine, 
for  which  they  contra&ed  largely  with  the  royal  navy  ;  pot  and  pearl  allies, 
ftaves,  lumber,  boards  ;  all  forts  of  provifions,  which  they  ient  to  the  French 
and  Dutch  fugar  illands,  and  formerly  to  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  Britifti 
ifles,  as  grain,  bifcuit,  meal,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheefe,  apples,  cyder,  onions, 
mackarel,  and  cod  filh  dried.  They  likewife  fent  thither  cattle,  horfes,  planks, 
hoops,  Ihingles,  pipe-ftaves,  oil,  tallow,  turpentine,  bark,  calf-skins,  and 
tobacco.  Their  peltry  trade  is  not  very  confiderable.  They  have  a  molt 
valuable  filhery  upon  their  coafts  in  mackarel  and  cod,  which  employs  vail 
numbers  of  their  people ;  with  the  produce  of  which  they  trade  to  Spain, 
Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  to  a  confiderable  amount. 
Their  whale  filhery  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  arts  moft  neceffary  to 
fubfiftence,  are  thofe  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  have  been  at  the 
greateft  pains  to  cultivate.  They  manufacture  coarfe  linen  and  woollen  cloth 
for  their  own  ufe  ;  hats  are  made  here,  which  find  a  good  vent  in  all  the 
other  colonies.  Sugar  baking,  diltilling,  paper  making,  and  lalt-works,  are 
upon  the  improving  hand.  The  bufinefs  of  Ihip-building  is  one  of  tne  moft 
coafiderable  which  Bofton,  Newbury,  or  the  other  fea-port  towns  in  New 
England  carry  on.  Ships  are  fometimea  built  here  upon  commiffion  ;  but 
frequently  the  merchants  of  New  England  have  them  conltruCted  upon  their 
own  account :  and  loading  them  with  the  produce  of  the  colony,  naval  ftores, 
iiih,  and  filh  oil  principally,  they  fend  them  upon  a  trading  voyage  to  Spain, 
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Portugal,  or  the  Mediterranean  ;  where,  having  difpofed  of  their  cargo,  they 
make  what  advantage  they  can  by  freight,  until  fuch  time  as  they  can  fell  the 
veffel  herfelf  to  advantage,  which  they  feldom  fail  to  do  in  a  reafonable  time. 

It  was  computed,  that,  before  the  late  unhappy  differences  arofe,  the 
amount  of  Englilh  manufaftures,  and  India  goods  fent  into  this  colony  from 
Great  Britain,  was  not  lefs,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  than  395,0001. 
Our  imports  from  the  fame  were  calculated  at  370,500b 

History  and  government.]  New  England  is  at  prefect  divided 
into  the  four  provinces  of  New  Hampfhire,  Maffachufett’s,  Rhode  Idand, 
and  Connefticut.  As  early  as  1606,  King  James  1.  had  by  letters  patent 
eredhed  two  companies,  with  a  power  to  fend  colonies  into  thofe  parts,  then 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  as  all  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  America  was  fome  time  called.  No  fettlements,  however,  were 
made  in  New  England  by  virtue  of  this  authority.  The  companies  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  fending  out  a  fhip  or  two,  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
for  their  furs,  and  to  fifh  upon  their  coaft.  This  continued  to  be  the  only 
fort  of  correfpondence  between  Great  Britain  and  this  part  of  America, 
till  the  year  1620.  By  this  time  the  religious  diffenfions,  by  which  Eng¬ 
land  was  torn  to  pieces,  had  become  warm  and  furious.  Archbiihop 
Land  perfecuted  all  forts  of  non  conformifts  with  an  unrelenting  feverity. 
Thofe  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  all  the  rigour  of 
perfecuticn  rather  than  give  up  their  religious  opinions,  and  conform  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  which  they  confidered  as  abufes  of 
the  moil  dangerous  tendency.  There  was  no  part  of  the  world  into  which 
they  would  not  fly,  in  order  to  obtain  liberty  of  confluence.  America 
opened  an  extenfive  field.  There  they  might  tranfport  themfelves,  and 
eftablifh  whatever  fort  of  religious  policy  they  were  inclined  to.  With  this 
view,  having  purchafed  the  territory,  which  was  within  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  Plymouth  Company,  and  having  obtained  from  the  king  the  privilege 
of  fettling  it  in  whatever  way  they  had  a  mind,  150  perfons  embarked  for 
New  England,  and  built  a  city,  which  becaufe  they  had  failed  from  Ply¬ 
mouth,  they  called  by  that  name.  Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  thedifeales  to  which,  after  along 
fea  voyage,  and  in  a  country  which  was  new  to  them,  they  were  expofed  ; 
notwithftanding  the  want  of  all  forts  of  conveniencies,  and  even  of  many  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  thofe  who  had  cgu dilutions  fit  to  endure  fuch  hard- 
fhips,  not  difpirited  or  broken  by  the  death  of  their  companions,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  vigour  then  peculiar  to  Enghfhmen,  and  the  fatisfadtion  of 
finding  themfelves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual  arm,  fet  themfelves  to 
cultivate  this  country,  and  to  take  the  bcft  Heps  for  the  advancement  of  their 
infant  colony.  New  adventurers,  encouraged  by  their  example,  and  finding 
themfelves,  for  the  fame  reafons,  uneafy  at  home,  paffed  over  into  this  land 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  By  the  clofe  of  the  year  1630,  they  had  built 
four  towns,  Salem,  Dorchefter,  Charles  Town,  and  Bofton,  which  laft  has 
fince  become  the  capital  of  New  England.  But  as  necefiity  is  the  natural 
fource  of  that  aftive  and  frugal  indtiftry,  which  produces  every  thing  great 
among  mankind,  fo  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  profperity  and  fuccefs  occafions 
thofe  diffenfions,  which  are  the  bane  of  human  affairs,  and  often  fubvert  the 
bell  founded  eftablilhments. 

The  inhabitants  of  New' England,  who  had  fled  from  perfecution,  became 
in  a  ftiort  time  ftrcngly  tainted  with  this  illiberal  vice,  and  were  eager  to 
introduce  an  uniformity  in  religion,  among  all  who  entered  their  territories. 
The  minds  of  men  were  not  in  that  age  fuperior  to  many  prejudices ;  they 
<' ’  had 
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had  not  that  open  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  which  at  prefent  diftin- 
guifhes  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  doftrine  of  universal  tolera- 
tion,  which,  to  the*  honour  of  the  firft  fettlers  in  America,  began  to  appear 
among  them,  had  few  abettors,  and  many  opponents.  Many  of  them  were 
bigotted  Calvinifts ;  and  though  they  had  felt  the  weight  of  persecution 
themfelves,  they  had  no  charity  for  thofe  who  profeffed  fentiments  different 
from  their  own.  It  was  not  the  general  idea  of  the  age,  that  men  might 
live  comfortably  together  in  the  fame  fociety,  without  maintaining  the  fame 
religious  opinions  ;  and  wherever  thefe  were  at  variance,  the  members  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fe6is  kept  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  eftablifhed  feparate  go¬ 
vernments.  Hence  feveral  flips,  torn  from  the  original  government  of  New 
England,  by  religious  violence,  planted  themfelves  in  a  new  foil,  and  fpread 
over  the  country.  Such  was  that  of  New  Hampfhire,  which  continues  to 
this  day  a  feparate  jurifdidtion  ;  fuch  too  was  that  of  Rhode  Ifland,  whofe 
inhabitants  were  driven  out  from  the  Maffachufett  colony  (for  that,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  government  firll  eredted  in  New  England  was  diftinguifh- 
ed),  for  fupporting  the  freedom  of  religious  fentiments,  and  maintaining  that 
the  civil  magiftrate  had  no  right  over  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  mankind. 
Thefe  liberal  men  founded  a  city,  called  Providence,  which  they  governed  by 
their  own  principles ;  and  fuch  is  the  connection  between  juftnefs  of  fenti- 
mentand  external  profperity,  that  the  government  of  Rhode  ifland,  though 
fmall,  became  extremely  populous  and  flourifhing.  Another  colony,  driven 
out  by  the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit,  fettled  on  the  river  Connecticut,  and  re¬ 
ceived  frequent  reinforcements  from  England,  of  fuch  as  were  diffatisfied 
either  with  the  religious  or  civil  government  of  that  country. 

America  indeed  was  now  become  the  main  refource  of  all  difcontented  and 
enterprifing  fpirits  :  and  fuch  were  the  numbers  which  embarked  for  it  from 
England,  that  in  1637,  a  proclamation  was  publilhed,  prohibiting  any  perfon 
from  failing  thither,  without  an  exprefs  licence  from  the  government.  For 
want  of  this  licence,  it  is  fairl,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  Mr.  Hampden,  and 
others  of  that  party,  were  detained  from  going  into  New  England,  after  be¬ 
ing  on  fhip-board  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  four  provinces,  though  always  confederates  for  their  mutual  defence, 
were  at  firll,  and  ftill  continue,  under  feparate  jurifdiftions.  They  were  all  of 
them  by  their  charters  originally  free,  and  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of 
Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  had  the  choice  of  their  own  magiltrates,  the 
governor,  the  council,  the  affembly,  and  the  power  of  making  fuch  laws  as 
they  thought  proper,  without  fending  them  to  Great  Britain  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  crown.  Their  laws,  however,  were  not  to  be  eppofite  to  thofe 
of  Great  Britain.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when 
he  and  his  minifters  wanted  to  deftroy  all  the  charters  and  liberties,  the  Maf- 
fachufett’s  colony,  was  accufed  of  violating  their  charter,  in  like  manner  as 
the  city  of  London,  and  by  a  judgment  in  the  King’s  Bench  of  England 
was  deprived  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the  Revolution,  they  remained  with¬ 
out  any  charter.  Soon  after  that  period,  they  received  a  new  one,  which 
though  very  favourable,  was  much  inferior  to  the  extenfive  privileges  of 
the  former.  The  appointment  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  fecretary, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  was  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  the  power  of 
the  militia  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  as  captain  general;  all 
judges,  juftices,  and  fheriffs,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  was  entruft- 
ed,  were  nominated  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council ; 
the  governor  had  a  negative  on  the  choice  of  counfellors,  peremptory  and 
unlimited  ;  and  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  a  reafon  for  what  he  did  in  this 

particular^ 
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partjcular,  cr  retrained  to  any  number  ;  authentic  copies  of  the  feveral  a&S' 
paffed  by  this  colony,  as  well  as  others,  were  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of 
England,  for  the  royal  approbation  ;  but  if  the  laws  of  this  colony  were  not 
repealed  within  three  years  after  they  were  prcfented,  they  were  not 
repealable  by  the  crovsn  after  that  time  ;  no  laws,  ordinances,  tle&ion  of 
magiftratts,  or  ads  of  government  whatfoever,  were  valid  without  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  confent  in  writing  ;  and  appeals  for  fums  above  300I.  were  admitted  to 
the  king  and  council.  Notwithtlanding  tbefe  reftraints,  the  people  had  flill 
a  great  fhare  of  power  in  this  colony  ;  for  they  not  only  chofe  the  affembly 
but  this  affembly  with  the  governor’s  concurrence,  chofe  the  council, 
refembling  our  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  the  governor  depended  upon  the  affembly 
for  his  annual  fupport. 

But  the  government  of  New  England  has  been  entirely  changed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  from  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  :  of 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which  an  account  hath  been  given  in  another 
place.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  July  1776,  that,  by  an  order  from  the  council 
at  Bofton,  the  declaration  of  the  American  Congrefs,  abfolving  the  United 
Colonies  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Britifh  crown  and  declaring  them  free 
and  independent,  was  publicly  proclaimed  from  the  balcony  of  the  Hate- houfe 
in  that  town. 

A  conftitution,  or  form  of  government,  for  the  commonwealth  of  Mafia- 
chufett’s, including  a  declaration  of  rights,  was  agreed  to,  and  eftablilhed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  and  took  place  in  Odober,  1780.  In  the 
preamble  to  this  it  was  declared,  that  the  end  of  the  inilitution,  maintenance, 
and  adminiftration  of  government,  is  to  fecure  the  exigence  of  the  body 
politic  ;  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnifh  the  individuals  who  compofe  it,  with  the 
power  of  enjoying,  in  fafety  and  tranquillity  their  natural  rights,  and  the 
blefiings  of  life  ;  and  that  whenever  thefe  great  objeds  are  not  obtained,  the 
people  have  a  right  to  alter  the  government,  and  to  take  meafures  neceffary 
for  their  profperity  and  happinefs.  They  expreffed  their  gratitude  to  the 
great  legiflator  of  the  univerfe,  for  having  afforded  them,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  providence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud, 
■violence,  cr  furprife,  of  entering  into  an  original,  explicit,  and  folemn  compact 
with  each  other  ;  and  of  forming  a  new  conftitution  of  civil  government  for 
themfelves  and  their  pofterily.  They  declared  that  it  was  the  right,  as  well 
as  the  duty,  of  all  men  in  fociety,  publicly,  and  at  ftated  feafous,  to  worfhip 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  that  no  fubjed  fhould  be  hurt,  molefted,  or  reftrain- 
ed,  in  his  perfon,  liberty,  or  eftate,  for  worftiipping  God  in  the  manner  and 
feafon  molt  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  confcience  ;  or  for  his  religious 
proftfiion  or  fentiments  :  provided  he  did  not  difturb  the  public  peace,  or 
obftrud  others  in  their  religious  worlhip. 

It  was  alfo  enaded,  that  the  feveral  towns,  parilhes,  precinds,  and  other 
bodies  politic,  or  religious  focieties,  fhould,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclufive 
right  of  eleding  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for  their 
fupport  and  maintenance.  That  all  monies  paid  by  the  fubjed  to  the  fup¬ 
port  of  public  worlhip,  and  of  the  public  teachers,  fhould,  if  he  required  it, 
be  uniformly  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his 
own  religious  fed  or  denomination,  provided  there  were  any  on  wnofe  inftrue- 
tions  he  attended;  otherwife  it  might  be  paid  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
teacher  or  teachers  of  the  parilh  or  precind  in  which  the  faid  monies  fhould 
be  raifed.  That  every  denomination  of  Chriftians,  demeaning  themfelves 
peaceably,  and  as  good  fpbjeds  of  the  commonwealth,  fhould  be  equally  un- 
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<fcr  the  prote&ion  of  the  law  :  and  that  no  fubordination  of  any  fe&  or  de¬ 
nomination  to  another  fhould  ever  be  eftablilhed  by  law. 

It  was  likewife  declared,  that  as  all  power  refided  originally  in  the 
people,  and  was  derived  from  them,  the  feveral  magiftrates  and  officers  of 
government,  veiled  with  authority,  whether  legiflative,  executive  or  ju¬ 
dicial,  are  their  fubftitutes  and  agents,  and  are  at  all  times  accountable 
to  them.  That  no  fubjeft  fhould  be  arrefted  imprifoned,  defpoiled, 
or  deprived  of  hrs  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  eftate, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  That  the 
legiflature  fhould  not  make  any  law  that  fhould  fubjeft  any  perfon  to  a 
capital  or  infamous  punilhment,  excepting  for  the  government  of  the 
army  or  navy,  without  trial  by  jury.  That  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is 
effential  to  the  fecurity  of  freedom  in  a  Hate  ;  and  that  it  ought  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  reltrained  in  that  commonwealth.  That  the  people  have  a  right 
to  keep,  and  bear  arms,  for  the  common  defence  ;  but  that  as  iu  times 
of  peace  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained 
without  the  confent  of  the  legiflature  ;  and  that  the  military  power  Ihould 
always  be  held  in  an  exaft  fubordination  to  the  civil  authority,  and  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  it. 

It  was  likewife  enafted,  that  the  department  of  legiflation  Ihould  be  form¬ 
ed  by  two  branches,  a  fenate,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  each  of  which 
fhould  have  a  negative  on  the  other.  That  the  fenators,  coniifting  of  forty, 
and  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  Ihould  be  elefted  annually  ; 
and  that  every  male  perfon,  being  twenty -one  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  who 
had  rtfided  in  airy  particular  town  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year,  and  having  a  freehold  eftate,  within  the  faid  town,  of  the  annual 
income  of  three  pounds,  or  any  eftate  of  the  value  of  fixty  pounds,  fhould 
have  a  right  to  vote  for  fenators  and  reprefentatives  of  the  diftrict  of  which 
he  was  an  inhabitant.  And  that  there  fhould  be  a  fupreme  executive  magif. 
trate,  who  fhould  be  ftyled,  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Maffa- 
chufett’s,  and  alfo  a  lieutenant- governor,  both  of  whom  fhould  be  chofen  an¬ 
nually  by  the  whole  body  of  electors  in  the  commonwealth,  and  affifted  by 
nine  counfellors,  chofen  by  ballot,  out  of  the  fenafe.  The  fecretary, 
treafurer,  receiver  general,  notaries  public,  and  naval  officers,  to  be  chofen, 
annually  by  the  fenators  and  reprefentatives.  The  judiciary  power  to  be 
feptennial,  and  the  delegates  to  congrefs  fhall  be  annually  elefted  by  and 
out  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  or  general  court.  The  gover- 
nor  has  a  negative  on  bills  fent  to  him  for  affeut  from  the  general  court,  but 
has  no  control  in  their  choice  of  officers. 

The  ftate  of  Rhode  lfland  admits  their  original  charter  as  the  rule  of 
their  government.  New  Hampfhire  and  Connefticut  have  not  yet  finally  eila- 
blifhed  their  forms  of  government,  but  have  chiefly  adopted  that  of  Mafia* 
chufett’s  bay. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  even  while  that  war  was  carried  on 
with  great  animolity  on  both  fides,  an  aft  was  pafled,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1780,  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  Maflachufett’s  Bay,  fof 
incorporating  and  eftablifhing  a  focicty  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion 
of  tne  arts  and  Iciences.  It  is  entitled,  “  The  American  Academy  of  Art* 
and  Sciences;”  the  fitft  members  were  named  in  the  aft  ;  and  they  were 
never  to  be  more  than  two  hundred,  nor  Iefs  than  forty.  It  was  declared 

the  aft,  that  the  end  and  defign  of  the  inilitution  oi  th.e  faid  academy, 

was 
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was  to  promote  and  encourage  that  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America; 
and  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country  5  and  to  determine  the  ufes  to 
which  its  various  natural  produ£lions  might  be  applied;  to  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  medicinal  difcoveries  ;  mathematical  difquifi'tions  ;  philofophical  in¬ 
quiries  and  experiments ;  aftronomical,  meteorological,  and  geographical 
obfervations  j  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  ;  and  in  fhort,  to  cultivate  every  art  and  fcience,  which  might  tend 
to  advance  the  intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and  happinefs,  of  a  free,  independ¬ 
ent,  and  virtuous  people. 


NEW  YORK. 


1 

Situation  and  extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  acoj  1  ,  f  40  and  45  North  latitude. I 

Breadth  3003  e  ween  7  72  and  76  Weft  longitude.  J 


Sq.  Miles. 
24,000. 


_  TvT  EW  YORK  is  bounded  on  the  South  and  South- 
Eoundaries.J  j^j  we£  ^  Hudfon’s  and  Delaware  rivers,  which  di¬ 
vide  it  from  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania ;  on  the  Eaft  and  North-eaft 
by  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  North-weft  by 
Canada. 

This  province,  including  the  ifland  of  New  York,  Long  ifland,  and  Sta¬ 
ten  Ifland,  is  divided  into  the  fixteen  following  counties  : 


Counties. 


Chief  Towns. 


New  York 

Albany 

Ulfter 

Duchefs 

Orange 

Weft  Chefter 

King’s 

Queen’s 

Suffolk 

Richmond 

*  Columbia 
Wafhington 

*  Clinton 
Montogomery 
f  Cumberland 
-j-  Gloucefter 


^New  Yo 


40-40  N.  lat. 
74-OO  W.  Ion. 


Albany 

Kingfton 

Poughkeepfie 

Orange 

Bedford,  White  plains 
Flatbulh,  Brooklyn 
Jamaica 

Eaft  Hampton,  Huntingdon 
Richmond 

Hudfon  Kinderhook 

Salem 

Platfburg 

Johnftown 

None 

None 

Rivers. 


*  Thefe  two  counties  were  conftituted  in  1786,  when  the  above  enumeration  was  made, 
and  were  included  in  i'ome  of  the  other  counties.  See  Morfe.  , 

f  Thefe  counties  arc  claimed  by  New  York,  but  are  within  the  hams  and  under  the 
jyrifdiition  of  Y  ermont. 
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Rivers.]  The  principal  of  thefe  are  Hudfon’s  and  the  Mohaw'k;  the 
Former  abounds  with  excellent  harbours,  and  is  well  ftored  with  great  variety 
of  fifh  ;  on  this  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  are  fituated. 

The  tide  flows  a  few  miles  above  Albany,  which  is  600  miles  from 
New  York.  It  is  navigable  for  (loops  of  80  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  (hips 
toHudfon.  About  60  miles  above  New  York  the  water  becomes  frerti. 
The  river  is  ftored  with  a  variety  of  fifh,  which  renders  a  fummer  paffage 
to  Albany  delightful  and  amufing  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  angling*. 
On  the  Mohawk  is  a  large  cataract  called  the  Cohoes,  the  water  of  which 
is  faid  to  fall  30  feet  perpendicular  ;  but  including  the  defcents  above,  the 
fall  is  as  much  as  60  or  70  feet,  where  the  river  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth. 

Capes.]  Thefe  are  Cape  May  on  the  Eaft  entrance  of  Delaware  river; 
Sandy-Hook,  near  the  entrance  of  Raritan  river  ;  and  Montock  Point,  at 
the  Eaft  end  of  Long  Ifland. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  province,  lying  to  the  South  of 
New  Engiand.enjoys  a  more  happy  temperature  of  climate.  The  air  is  very 
healthy,  and  agrees  well  with  all  conftitutions.  The  face  of  the  country, 
refembling  that  of  the  other  Britifh  American  colonies,  is  low,  flat,  and 
riiarfliy  towards  the  fea.  As  you  recede  from  the  coaft,  the  eye  is  entertain* 
ed  with  the  gradual  fweliing  of  hills,  which  become  large  in  proportion  as 
you  advance  into  the  country.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits,  in  great  abundance  and 
perfe&ion.  The  timber  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  New  England.  A 
great  deal  of  iron  is  found  here. 

Cities,  population,  and  comerce.]  The  city  of  New  York  ftands 
on  the  fouth  weft  end  of  York  ifland,  which  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  near 
three  in  breadth,  extremely  well  fituated  for  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  Hud¬ 
fon’s  river,  where  it  is  three  miles  broad,  and  proves  a  nobie  conveyance 
from  Albany  and  many  other  inland  towns  towards  Canada,  and  the  lakes. 
This  city  is  in  length  above  two  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  a  mile. 
The  city  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a  fort  and  battery $  in  the  fort  is 
a  fpacious  manfion  houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  governor.  Many  of  the  houfes 
are  very  elegant ;  and  the  city  though  irregularly  built,  affords  a  fine  prof- 
pe£L  A  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  burnt  down  by  fome  incendiaries  in 
1776,  on  the  king’s  troops  taking  it.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
defeended  from  the  Dutch  families,  who  remained  here  after  the  furrender 
of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  Englilh,  and  the  whole  province  in  1790 
was  calculated  at  340,220,  of  which  11,324  were  blacks.  The  population 
for  every  fquare  mile,  including  the  whol4  ltate  is  only  five,  fo  that  this 
ftate  is  but  a  ninth  part  as  populous  as  Conne&icut.  But  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  that  Conne&icut  has  to  wafte  lands,  and  not  half  the  State  of  New 
York  is  fettledf . 

The  city  of  Albany  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  colle&ed  from  almoft 
all  parts  of  the  Northern  world.  As  great  a  variety  of  languages  are  fpoken 
in  Albany,  as  in  any  town  in  the  United  States.  Adventurers  in  purfuit  of 
wealth  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade  which  this  place  affords. 
Situated  on  one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  floop  navi¬ 
gation,  furrounded  with  a  rich  and  extenfivc  back  country,  and  the  ftore- 
houfe  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Canada,  and  the  Lakes,  it  muft  flouriflj,  and 
the  inhabitants  cannot  but  grow  rich. 

5  T  The 
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The  city  of  Hudfon  however  is  their  great  rival,  and  has  had  the  tnofi 
rapid  growth  of  any  place  in,  America,  if  we  except  Baltimore  in  Maryland 
It  is  1 30  miles  north  of  New  York.  It  was  not  begun  till  the  autumn  of 
1783** 

The  fituation  of  New  York,  with  refpeCt  to  foreign  markets,  has  de¬ 
cidedly  the  preference  to  any  of  the  Rates.  It  has  at  all  feafons  of  the 
-year  a  fhort  and  eafy  accefs  tc  the  ocean.  It  commands  the  trade  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  beft  fettled  and  bed  cultivated  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  fiippofed  by  gentlemen  well  informed,  that 
more  wealth  is  conveyed  down  Connecticut  river,  and  through  the  Sound 
to  New  York,  than  down  the  Hudfon.  This  is  not  improbable,  as  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  are  more  fertile  and  much  thicker,  and  nlore 
extenfively  fettled  than  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon  f.  The  commodities  in 
which  the  trade  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  beef,  and  other  kinds  of 
animal  food.  Their  markets  are  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the  New 
Englanders  ufe  ;  and  they  have  a  fhare  in  the  log  wood  trade  ,  and  that 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  Spanifh  and  French  plantations.  They 
ufed  to  take  aimofl  the  fame  fort  of  commodities  from  England  with 
the  inhabitants  of  BoRon.  At  an  average  of  three  years,  their  exports 
were  faid  to  amount  to  526,0001.  and  their  imports  from  Great  Britain  to 
531,000!. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures.]  New  York  is  at  leaR  half  a 
century  behind  her  neighbours  in  New  England,  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfyl-. 
vania,  in  point  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Among 
other  reafons  for  this  deficiency,  that  of  want  of  enterprizJe  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  not  the  leafi.  Indeed  their  local  advantages  have  been  fuch  that 
they  have  grown  rich,  without  enterprize.  Befides,  lands  have  hitherto  been 
cheap,  and  farms  of  courfe  large,  and  it  requires  much  lefs  ingenuity  to 
raife  ico  bufliels  of  wheat  upon  60  acres  of  land,  than  to  raife  the  fame 
quantity  upon  30  acres.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  farmer  in  New  York 
can  have  60  acres  of  land  to  raife  too  bufliels  of  wheat,  he  will  never  trou¬ 
ble  himfeif  to  find  out  bow  he  can  raife  the  fame  quantity  upon  half  the 
land.  It  is  population  alone  that  Ramps  a  value  upon  lands,  and  lays  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  high  improvements  in  agriculture.  When  a  man  is  obliged  to 
maintain  a  family  upon  a  fmall  farm,  his  invention  is  exercifed  to  find  out 
every  improvement  that  may  render  it  more  productive.  This  appears  to 
be  the  great  reafon  why  the  lands  on  Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  farmer  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  lands  in  equal  quantity,  and 
of  the  fame  quality  upon  the  Hudfon.  If  the  preceding  obfer rations  be 
juR,  improvements  will  keep  pace  with  population  and  the  increafing  value 
of  lands. 

Improvements  in  manufactures  never  precede,  but  invariably  follow  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture.  This  obfervation  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
country.  The  city  of  New  York  contains  a  great  number  of  people  who  are 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  manufactures,  viz.  wheel  carriages  of  all 
kinds,  loaf-fugar,  bread,  beer,  fhoes  and  boots,  fadlery,  cabinet-work,  cutlery, 
hats,  clock?,  w'atches,  mathematical  and  mufical  inRruments,  fliips,  and  every 
thing  nectflary  for  their  equipment ;  a  glafs  work  and  feveral  iron  works  have 
been  eRabliRied  §. 

Religion  and  learning.]  It  is  ordained  by  the  late  conRitution  of 
New  York,  that  the  free  exerciie  and  enjoyment  of  reii”ious  profeflion  and 
worfhip  without  diCcrimination  or  preference,  fliall  for  ever  be  allowed,  within 
that  Rate,  to  all  mankind. 
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A  college:  was  Crefted  in  New  York,  by  aft  of  parliament,  about  the  year 
« 7 55  ;  but  as  the  affembly  Was  at  that  time  divided  into  parties,  it  was  form¬ 
ed  on  a  contrafted  plan,  and  has  for  that  reafon  never  met  with  the  encou¬ 
ragement  which  might  naturally  be  expected  for  a  public  feminary  in  fo 
populous  a  city. 

History  and  government.]  The  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  the  firfl: 
Europeans  who  formed  fettlements  on  this  part  of  the  American  coad. 
The  traft  claimed  by  the  two  nations  extended  from  the  38th  to  the  41ft  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  and  was  called  by  them  the  New  Netherlands.  It  coriti-. 
nued  in  their  hands  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  who  obtained  it  from  them 
by  right  of  coriqueft  in  1664  ;  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Engliih  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  in  1667.  The  New  Netherlands  were  not  long  in  our 
poffeffion  before  they  were  divided  into  different  provinces.  New  York 
took  that  name  from  the  king’s  brother,  James,  duke  of  York,  to  whom 
the  king  granted  it,  with  full  powers  of  government,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
March  20,  1664.  On  James’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the  right  to  New 
York  became  veiled  in  the  crown,  and  it  became  a  royal  government.  The 
king  appointed  the  governor  and  council ;  and  the  people,  once  in  feven 
years,  elefted  their  reprefentatives  to  ferve  in  general  affetnblies.  Thefe 
three  branches  of  the  legiflacure  (anfwering  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain)  had 
power  to  make  any  laws  not  repugnant  to  thofe  of  England ;  but,  in  order 
to  their  being  valid,  the  royal  affent  to  them  was  firll  to  be  obtained. 

By  the  conflitution  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  eflablifhed  in  1777,  the  fu- 
preme  legiflative  power  was  veiled  into  two  ieparate  and  didinft  bodies  of 
men  ;  the  one  called,  “  The  Affembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,” 
confiding  of  feventy  members,  annually  cbofen  by  ballot  ;  and  the  other 
u  The  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York”  confiding,  of  twenty  four 
for  four  years,  who  together  form  the  legiflature,  and  meet  once, 
at  lead,  in  every  year  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  The  fupreme-  executive 
power  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  who  continues  in  office  three  years-, 
affilled  by  four  counfellors,  chofen  by  and  from  the  fenate.  Every  male 
inhabitant,  of  foil  age,  who  (hall  pofiefs  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  or  have  rented  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  (hillings,  and 
Been  rated  and  have  paid  taxes  to  the  date  for  fix- months  preceding  the  day 
of  elfiftion,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  affembly  y  but  thofe  who 
vote  for  the  governor  arid  members  of  the  fenate,  are  to  be  poffeffed  of  free¬ 
holds  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  delegates  to  the  congrefsj 
the 'judges  &c.  are  to  be  chofen  by  ballot  of  the  fenate  and  affembly. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Situation  and  Extends 


Miles. 

Length  1607 

Breadth  505 


between 


Degrees. 

39  and  43  north  latitude.  7 
74  and  76  well  longitude. 3 


Sq.  Miles. 
104000 


Boundaries.} 


EW  JERSEY  is  bounded  on  the  Wed  and  South- 
well,  by  Delaware  river  and  Bay ;  on  the  South- 
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eaft  and  Eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  by  the  Sound  which  feparates 
Staten  Ifland  from  the  continent,  and  Hudfon’s  river,  on  the  North. 

Divifions.  Counties.  Chief  Towns. 


Eaft  Divifion 
contains 


"Middlefex 
Monmouth 
<  Efifex 
Somerfet 
^Bergen 

Burlington 


Weft  Divifion 
contains 


Gloucefter 

Salem 

J  Cumberland 
Cape  May 
Hunterdon 
Morris 
Suffex 


("Perth  Amboy  and  New  Brunfwick 
Shrcwlbury  and  Freehold 
i-  Elizabeth  and  Newark 
{  Boundbrook 
J  ^_Hakkenfak 


r,  f4.0-8N.lat. 

(  75-0  W.  Ion, 
Woodbury,  and  Gloucefter 
Salem 

Hopewell,  Bridgetown 

None 

Trenton 

Morriftown 

Newton 


Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Delaware,  Raritan,  and  Paflaick,  on  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  remarkable  cataraft  ;  the  height  of  the  rock  from  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  falls  is  faid  to  be  about  70  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  river  there  8o  yard* 
broad. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  climate  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  New  York  ;  the  foil  is  various,  at  leaft  one  fourth  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  barren,  fandy  land,  producing  pines  and  cedars  ;  the  other  parts  in 
general  are  good,  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  &c.  in  great 
perfection. 

History,  government,  population,!  New  Jerfey  is  part  of  that 
chief  towns,  and  commerce.  J  vaft  tradt  of  land,  which  we 
have  obferved  was  given  by  king  Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  James  duke  of 
York ;  he  fold  it  for  a  valuable  confideration,  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret  (from  which  it  received  its  prefent  name,  becaufc  Sir 
George  had  eftates  in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey)  and  they  again  to  others,  who  in 
the  year  1702  made  a  furrender  of  the  powers  of  government  to  queen  Anne, 
which  ihe  accepted  ;  after  which  it  became  a  royal  government.  By  an  ac¬ 
count  publifhed  in  1765,  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been 
about  100,000  ;  but  in  1784,  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  by  order 
of  the  legiflature,  when  they  amounted  to  150,435,  of  which  10,50*  were 
blacks.  Of  thefe  blacks,  1939  only  Vere  flaves  ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of 
flaves  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate,  is  as  one  to  feventy-fix. 
The  population  for  every  fquare  mile  is  eighteen*. 

Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington  were  the  feats  of  government  ;  the  gover¬ 
nor  generally  refided  in  the  latter,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fine  ri¬ 
ver  Delaware,  within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia.  Both  have  been  lately 
made  free  ports  for  twenty-five  years.  The  former  is  as  good  a  port 
as  moft  on  the  continent ;  and  the  harbour  is  fafe,  and  capacious  enough  to 
contain  many  large  lhips. — In  Bergen  county  is  a  very  valuable  cop¬ 
per-mine. 
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By  the  new  charter  of  rights  cftablifhed  by  the  provincial  congrefs,  July  2, 
1776,  the  government  of  New  York  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  legiflative  coun¬ 
cil,  and  general  aflembly.  The  members  of  the  legiflative  council  are  to  be 
freeholders,  and  worth  at  leaft  one  thoufand  pounds  real  and  perfonal  eftate; 
and  the  members  of  the  general  aflembly  to  be  worth  five  hundred  pounds. 
All  inhabitants  worth  fifty  pounds  are  entitled  to  vote  for  reprefentatives  in 
council  and  aflembly,  and  for  all  other  public  officers.  The  election  of  the 
governor,  legiflative  council,  and  general  aflembly,  are  to  be  annual ;  the 
governor,  and  lieutenant-governor  to  be  chofen  out  of  and  by  the  aflembly 
and  council.  The  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  are  chofen  for  feven  years, 
and  the  officers  of  the  executive  power  for  five  years. 

Religion  and  learning.]  According  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
this  province,  all  perfons  are  allowed  to  worfhip  God  in  the  manner  that  is 
noil  agreeable  to  their  own  confciences ;  nor  is  any  perfon  obliged  to  pay 
tithes,  taxes,  or  any  other  rates,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  or  repairing  any 
other  church  or  churches,  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minifter  or  miniftry, 
contrary  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  or  has  deliberately  or  voluntarily  en¬ 
gaged  himfelf  to  perform.  There  is  to  be  no  eftablifhment  of  any  one  reli¬ 
gious  fedt  in  this  province,  in  preference  to  another ;  and  no  proteftant  in¬ 
habitants  are  to  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  right,  merely  on  account 
of  their  religious  principles. 

A  college  was  eftablifhed  at  the  town  of  Princeton,  in  this  province,  by 
governor  Belcher,  in'  1746,  and  has  a  power  of  conferring  the  fame  degrees 
as  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  were  generally,  before  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  between  80  and  100  ftudents  here,  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  fome  even  from  the  extremities  of  it. 


PENNSYLVANIA  and  DELAWARE. 


Situation  and  Extent* 


Miles. 


Degrees. 


Sq.  Miles. 


Length  tool  f  74  and  81  weft  longitude.  1 

Breadth  betwtEn  | 39  and  44  north  latitude.  j  'S’000' 

•n  TJ  OUNDED  by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 

oundaries.J  1^  Nations,  on  the  North;  by  Delaware  river,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Jerfeys,  on  the  Eaft ;  and  by  Maryland,  on  the  South 
and  Weft.  '  -  ■ 
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The  ftate  of  Pennsylvania  contains  the  following  counties : 


Counties. 

Philadelphia 


Chief  Towns. 


Chefter  . 

Bucks  .. 
Berks 

Northampton 

Lancafter 

York 

Cumberland 

Montgomery 

Dauphin 

Luzerne 

Northumberland 

Franklin 

Huntingdon 

Weftmoreland 

Fayette 

Wafhington 

Allegany 

Bedford,  a  county 
chafed  from  the 

*77** 


P  H 


ILADELP  HI A 


f  N. 
[w. 


lat  40. 
long.  75*26. 


.  Chefter 

.  Newton 

Reading 

.  .  Eafton 

.  Lancafter 

York 

.  Carlifle 

.  Nor  rift  on 

.  Louifburg 

.  Wilkfborough 

.  .  Sunbury 

.  Chamberftown 

,  .  Huntingdon 

.  .  Greenfburg 

.  Union 

.  .  Wafhington 

.  Pittfburg 

weftward  of  the  mountains  upon  the  Ohio,  par- 
Indians  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Penn,  and  eftablifhed  ia 


The  Delaware  ftate  is  divided  into  three  counties. 


Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Newcafllel  f  Newcaftle,  Wilmington 

Kent  and  >  on  the  Delaware  <  Dover 

Suffex  J  (.Leweflon,  Milford 

which  form  a  diftinft  ftate  and  government,  having  a  prefident,  council  of 
nine  perfons,  and  houfe  of  affembly  of  twenty-one  reprefentatives :  the  judges 
and  other  officers  of  ftate*  civil  and  military,  arechofen  by  the  prefident  and 
general  aftembly. 

Rivers.]  The  rivers  are,  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  one 
fort  or  other,  more  than  200  miles  above  Philadelphia.  The  Sufquehanna 
and  Schuylkill  are  alfo  navigable  a  confidcrable  way  up  the  country.  Thefe 
rivers,  with  the  numerous  bays  and  creeks  in  Delaware  bay,  capable  of  con* 
taining  the  largeft  fleets,  render  this  province  admirably  fuitedto  carry  on  an 
inland  and  foreign  trade. 

Climate,  air,  sort,  and!  The  face  of  the  country,  air,  foil,  and  pro- 
face  of  the  country.  J  duce,  do  not  materially  differ  from  thofe  of 
New  York.  If  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  this  province.  The 
air  is  fweet  and  clear.  The  winters  continue  from  December  till  March, 
and  are  fo  extremely  cold  and  fevere,  that  the  river  Delaware,  though  very 
broad,  is  often  frozen  over.  The  months  of  July,  Auguft  and  September, 
are  almoll  intolerably  hot,  but  the  country  is-  refrefhed  by  frequent  cold 
breezes.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  plan¬ 
tations,  from  New  York  to  the  fouthern  extremity,  the  woods  are  full  of 
wild  vines  of  three  dr  four  fpecies,  all  different  from  thofe  we  have  in  Europe. 
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But,  whether  from  fome  fault  in  their  nature,  or  in  the  climate,  or  the  foil 
where  they  grow,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable,  from  a  fault  in  the 
planters,  they  have  yet  produced  no  wine  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
though  the  Indians  from  them  make  a  fort  of  wine,  with  which  they  regale 
themfelyes.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  the  timber  of  thefe  colonies,  that 
towards  the  fouth  it  is  not  fo  good  for  (hipping,  as  that  of  the  more  norfhera 
provinces.  The  farther  fouthward  you  go,  the  timber  becomes  lefs  com- 
pa&,  and  rives  eafily,  which  property,  as  it  renders  it  lefs  ferviceable  for 
(hips,  makes  it  more  ufeful  for  ftaves. 

History,  government,  settlement,  ro-1  This  country,  under 
pulatiQn,  chief  towns,  and  commerce,  j  the  name  of  the  New  Ne¬ 
therlands,  was  originally  poffcffed  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes.  When  thefe 
nations,  however,  were  expelled  from  New  York  by  the  Englifh  admiral 
Penn,  who  in  conjundtion  with  Venables,  had  conquered  the  ifland  of  Ja¬ 
maica  (under  the  aufpices  of  Cromwell)  being  in  favour  with  Charles  XI. 
obtained  a  promife  of  a  grant  of  this  Country  from  that  monarch.  Upon 
the  admiral’s  death,  his  (on,  the  celebrated  quaker,  availed  himfelf  of  this 
promife,  and,  after  much  court  felicitation,  obtained  the  performance  of 
it.  Though  as  an  author  and  a  divine,  Mr.  Penn  be  little  known  but  to 
thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion,  his  reputation  in  a  chara&er  no  lefs  refpedt- 
able  is  univerfal  among  all  civilized  nations.  The  circumftances  of  the 
times  engaged  vaft  numbers  to  follow  him  into  his  new  fettlement,  to 
avoid  the  perfections  to  which  the  quakers,  like  other  fedtaries,  were  then 
expofed ;  but  it  was  to  his  own  wifdom  and  ability  that  they  are  indebted  for 
that  charter  of  privileges,  which  placed  his  colony  on  fo  refpe&able  a  foot¬ 
ing.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  utmoft  latitude,  was  laid  down  by 
that  great  man,  as  the  chief  and  only  foundation  of  all  his  inllitutions. 
Chriftians  of  all  denominations  might  not  only  live  unmolefted,  but  have  a 
(hare  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  No  laws  could  be  made  but  by  the 
confent  of  the  inhabitants. — Even  matters  of  benevolence,  to  which  the  laws 
of  few  nations  have  extended,  were  by  Penn  fubje&ed  to  regulations.  The 
affairs  of  widows  and  orphans  were  to  be  inquired  into  by  a  court  conftituted 
for  that  purpofe.  The  caufes  between  man  and  man  were  not  to  be  fubje&ed 
to  the  delay  and  chicanery  of  the  law,  but  decided  by  wife  and  honell  arbi¬ 
trators.  His  benevolence  and  generofity  extended  alfo  to  the  Indian  nations  | 
inftead  of  taking  immediate  advantage  of  his  patent,  he  purchafed  of  thefe 
people  the  lands  he  had  obtained  by  his  grant,  judging  that  the  original 
property,  and  elded  right,  was  veiled  in  them.  Wiliiam  Penn,  in  (hurt, 
had  he  been  a  native  of  Greece,  would  have  had  his  (latue  placed  next  to 
thofe  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  His  laws,  founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  equity 
dill  maintain  their  force;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  effe&s,  it  is  only  necelfary 
to  mention  that  land  was  lately  granted  at  twelve  pounds  an  hundred  acres, 
with  a  quit  rent  of  four  (hillings  referved  :  whereas  the  terms  on  which  it 
Was  formerly  granted,  were  at  twenty  pounds  the  thoufand  acres,  with  one 
(hilling  quit-rent  for  every  hundred.  Near  Philadelphia,  before  the  com- 
^piencement  of  the  war  with  the  mother-country,  land  rented  at  twenty  (hil¬ 
lings  the  acre ;  and  even  at  feveral  diftances  from  _that  city,  fold  at  twenty 
years  purebafe. 

In  fome  years,  more  people  Iranfported  themfelves  into  Pennfylvania,  than 
into  all  the  other  fettlements  together.  Upon  the  principal  rivers  fettle- 
ments  are  made,  and  the  country  has  been  cultivated  150  miles  above  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  the  grand  convention  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
dimmer  of  1787,  the  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania  were  reckoned  at  360,000. 

It 
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It  is  probable  they  are  now  more  numerous,  perhaps  400,000.  If  we  fix 
them  at  this,  the  population  for  every  fquare  mile  will  be  only  nine  ;  by 
wich  it  appears  that  Pennfylvania  is  only  one-fifth  as  populous  as  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

But  Connecticut  was  fettled  nearly  half  a  century  before  Pennfylvania  ; 
fo  that  in  order  to  do  juftice  to  Pennfylvania  in  the  companion,  we  mnft  an¬ 
ticipate  her  probable  population  fifty  years  hence*.  The  people  are  hardy, 
induftrious,  and  moft  of  them  fubftantial,  though  but  few  of  the  landed  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  confidered  as  rich ;  but  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  they  were  all  well  lodged,  well  fed,  and,  for  their  condition,  well  clad  ; 
and  this  at  the  more  eafy  rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manufactured  moft  of 
their  own  wear,  both  linens  and  woollens. 

This  province  contains  many  very  confiderable  towns,  fucb  as  German 
Town,  Chefter,  Oxford,  Radnor,  all  of  which,  in  any  other  colony,  would 
deferve  being  taken  notice  of  more  particularly.  But  here  the  city  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  which  is  beautiful  beyond  any  city  in  America,  and  in  regularity 
unequalled  by  any  in  Europe,  totally  eclipfes  the  reft,  and  deferveS  our 
chief  attention.  It  was  built  after  the  plan  of  the  famous  Penn,  the 
founder  and  legiflator  of  this  colony.  It  is  fituated  100  miles  from  the 
fea,  between  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Delaware,  where  it  is  above  a  mile 
in  breadth  on  the  north,  and  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  fouth,  which  it  unites, 
as  it  were,  by  running  in  a  line  of  two  miles  between  them.  The  whole 
town,  when  the  original  plan  can  be  fully  executed,  is  in  this  manner : 
every  quarter  of  the  city  forms  a  fquare  of  eight  acres,  and  almoft  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  furrounded  by  the  town-houfe,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  High  ftreet  is  too  feet  wide,  and  runs  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  town :  parallel  to  it  run  nineteen  other  ftreets, 
which  are  crofted  by  eight  more  at  right  angles,  all  of  them  30  feet  wide, 
and  communicating  with  canals  from  the  two  rivers,  which  add  not  only 
to  the  beauty,  but  to  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  city.  Accoiding  to  the 
original  plan,  every  man  in  poffefiion  of  1000  acres  in  the  province,  had  his 
lioufe  either  in  one  of  the  fronts,  facing  the  rivers,  or  in  the  high  ftreet, 
running  from  the  middle  of  one  front  to  the  middle  of  the  other.  _  Every 
owner  of  5CCO  acres,  belides  the  above  mentioned  privilege,  was  entitled  to 
have  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  front  of  the  houfe  and  all  others  might  have 
half  an  acre  for  gardens  and  court  yards.  The  proprietor’s  feat,  which  is 
the  ufual  place  of  the  governor’s  refidence,  and  is  about  a  mile  above  the 
town,  is  the  firft  private  building,  both  for  magnificence  and  fituation,  m  all 
Britifh  America.  The  barracks  for  the  troops,  the  market,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  are  proportionably  grand.  The  quays  are  fpacious  and  fine; 
and  the  principal  quay  is  200  feet  wide. 

There  were  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  merchants; 
which  is  no  way  furprifing,  when  we  confider  the  great  trade  which  it 
earned  on  with  the,  Englifli,  Spanifh,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica  •  with  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Madeira  iflands;  with  threat 
Britain  and  Ireland;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  Befides  the  In¬ 
dian  trade,  and  the  quantity  of  grain,  provifions  and  all  kinds  of  the  produce 
of  this  province,  which  is  brought  down  the  rivers  upon  which  this  city  is 
fo  commodioufly  fituated,  the  Germans  who  are  icttled  111  the  interior  parts 
of  this  province,  employ  feveral  hundred  waggons,  drawn  each  by  tour 
horfes,  in  bringing  the  product  of  their  farms  to  this  market.  In  the  year 
1?49>  303  vtffels  entered  inwards  at  this  port,  and  291  cleared  outwards; 
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but  in  the  yeai  1786,  the  number  of  vefiels  entered  at  the  cuftomhoufe  was 
910. 

The  commoditfes  formerly  exported  into  Pennfylvania,  at  an  average  of 
three  years,  amounted  to  the  value  of  61  i,oool.  Thofe  exported  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  markets,  befides  timber,  /hips  built  for  fale,  copper  ore, 
and  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  confided  of  grain,  flour,  and  many  forts  of  animal 
food  ;  and  at  an  average  of  three  years,  were  calculated  at  705,5001.  Since 
the  colony’s  independence,  the  new  duty  upon  imported  goods  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  produced  from  the  ill  March  to  the  ill  De¬ 
cember  1784,  132,0001.  in  Philadelphia,  which  correfponds  to  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  3,168,0001. 

There  was  an  academy  eftablilhed  at  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  contributions  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  which,  be¬ 
fore  the  civil  war  broke  out,  bid  fair  to  become  a  bright  feminary  of  learns 
ing.  It  is  now  ftiled  an  University  ;  its  funds  were  partly  given  by  the 
date,  and  partly  taken  from  the  old  college.  And  in  1787  a  college 
was  founded  at  Lancafter,  and,  in  honour  to  Dr.  Franklin,  called  Franklin 
College. 

Befides  feveral  other  very  improving  inftitutions  in  this  city,  there  is  one 
which  deferves  a  particular  notice,  which  is  The  American  Philosophical 
Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 
This  fociety  was  formed  January,  2,  1769,  by  the  union  of  two  other 
literary  focieties  that  had  fubfilted  for  fome  time  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  were 
created  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  fuch  powers,  privileges,  and  im¬ 
munities  as  are  necelTary  for  anlwering  the  valuable  purpofes  which  the  fociety 
had  originally  in  view,  by  a  charter,  granted  by  the  commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
fylvania,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1780.  This  fociety  has  already  publilhed 
two  very  valuable  volumes  of  their  tranfadlions,  one  in  1771,  the  other  in 
1786.  In  1771,  this  fociety  confifted  of  nearly  300  members  ;  and  upwards 
of  120  have  fince  been  added  ;  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  foreigners  of 
the  firll  diftindlion  in  Europe.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  increafing  refpec- 
tability  and  improvement  of  the  fociety. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  the  general  congrefs  of  America  met  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1774;  and  their  meetings  continued  to  be  chiefly  held  there,  till  the 
king’s  troops  made  themfelves  mailers  of  that  city,  on  the  26th  of  September 
1777.  But  in  June  1778,  the  Britilh  troops  retreated  to  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  again  became  the  refidence  of  the  congrefs. 

In  1776,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  Pennfylvania  met  in  a 
general  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  agreed  upon  the  plan  of  a  new 
conllitution  of  government  for  that  Colony.  They  determined,  that  the 
commonwealth,  or  Hate  of  Pennfylvania,  Ihould  be  governed  hereafter  by 
an  alfembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  fame,  and  a  pre- 
fident  and  council.  That  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  Ihould  be  veiled 
in  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  commonwealth  or  itate 
of  Pennfylvania.  That  the  fupreme  executive  power  Ihould  be  veiled  in 
a  prefident  and  council  of  twelve.  That  every  freeman  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  having  relided  in  Pennfylvania  one  year  before  the  day  of 
election  for  reprefentatives,  and  paid  public  taxes  during  that  time,  Ihould 
enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector  ;  and  that  the  fons  of  freeholders,  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  Ihould  be  entitled  to  vote,  although  they  bad  not  paid 
taxes.  That  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  this  common* 
wealth  Ihould  confill  of  perfons  molt  noted  for  wifdom  and  virtue,  to  be 
.chofen  by  the  freemen  of  every  city  and  county  of  this  commonwealth  re* 
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fpeilively.  And  that  no  perfon  (hould  be  ele&ed,  unlefs  he  had  refided' 
in  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  fhould  be  chofen  two  years  before  the 
election  ;  and  that  no  member,  while  he  continued  fuch,  (hould  hold  any 
other  office,  except  in  the  militia.  That  no  perfon  (hould  be  capable  of 
being  eleiled  a  member  to  fetve  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the 
freemen  of  this  commonwealth  more  than  four  years  in  feven.  That  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (hould  be  chofen  annually  by  ballot, 
and,  (hould  be  ftyled,  “  The  general  affembly  of  reprefentatives  of  the  free¬ 
men  of  Pennfylvania,”  and  (hould  have  power  to  choofe  their  fpeaker, 
the  treafurer  of  the  (late,  and  their  other  officers,  to  prepare  bills  and 
enadt  them  into  laws,  to  redrefs  grievances,  impeach  (late  criminals,  and 
have  all  other  powers  neceffary  for  the  legiflature  of  a  free  (late  or  com¬ 
monwealth.  That  delegates  to  reprelent  Pennfylvania  in  congrefs  (hould 
be  annually  chofen  by  ballot,  in  the  general  affembly  of  reprefentatives. 
That  the  fupreme  executive  council  of  this  (late  (hould  confift  of  twelve 
perfons,  to  be  chofen  by  the  freemen  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  feveral 
counties  of  Pennfylvania.  That  a  prefident,  and  viceprefidcnt  of  this 
council,  (hould  be  chofen  annually.  That  the  prefident,  and  in  his  abfence 
the  vice  prefident,  and  the  council,  five  of  whom  are  to  be  a  quorum, 
fhould  have  power  to  appoint  and  commiffionate  judges,  naval  officers,  judge 
of  the  admiralty,  attorney-general,  and  other  officers  civil  and  military. 
That  the  prefident  (hall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  (late, 
but  (hall  not  command  in  perfon,  except  advifed  thereto  by  the  council,  and 
then  only  fo  long  as  they  (hall  approve.  That  all  trials  (hall  be  by  jury  ) 
and  that  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  of  the  prefs,  (hall  not  be  reftrained.  Ibai 
all  perfons  in  public  offices  (hould  declare  their  belief  in  one  God,  and  crea¬ 
tor,  and  governor  of  the  univerfe,  the  rewarder  of  the  good,  and  the  punilh- 
cr  of  the  wicked  ;  and  alfo  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament  to  be  given  by  divine  infpiration.  A  variety  of  other  particu¬ 
lars  were  alfo  contained  in  this  plan  of  government ;  wherein  it  was  like- 
wife  determined,  that  the  freemen  of  this  commonwealth,  and  their  fons, 
(hould  be  trained  and  armed  for  its  defence,  under  fuch  regulations,  ledric- 
tions,  and  exceptions,  as  the  general  affembly  (hould  by  lawdireit,  preferv- 
ing  always  to  the  people  the  right  of  choofing  their  colonel,  and  all  commif- 
ficned  officers  under  that  rank,  in  fuch  a  manner  and  as  often  as  by  the  faid 
law#  (hould  be  dire&ed.  Two  perfons  alfo  are  to  be  chofen  by  ballot  every 
year  for  each  county  and  city,  by  the  freemen,  to  be  called  the  “  Council 
of  Cenfors”  who  are  to  examine  into  the  conduit  of  the  legiflative  and  execu¬ 
tive  powers. 
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Miles. 


Situation  and  Extent. 
Degrees. 


Sq.  Mile*. 
1 2,coa 


Length  140]  between  f  75  and  Sowed  longitude.] 

Breadth  135,3  1 37  and  40  north  latitude.  3 

p  -.TjOUNDED  by  Pennfylvania,  on  the  North;  by  an* 
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the  Ea(t ;  by  Virginia,  on  the  South ;  and  by  the  Apahchian  mountains  on 
the  Weft. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  viz.  I.  The 
•aftern  ;  and  2.  The  weftern  divifion. 


Divifion. 


The  Eafl  divifion 
contains  the  coun¬ 
ties  of 


The  Weft  divifion 
contains 


Counties. 
"  Worcefter 
Somerfet 
Dorfet 
4  Talbot 
Cecil 

Queen  Anne’s 
;  Kent 
-Caroline 
”St.  Mary’s 
Charles 

Prince  GeoFge 

Calvert 

Arundel 

< 

Baltimore 
Frederic 
Walhington 
:  Montgomery 
-Hartford 


Chief  Towns. 
'Princefs  Anne 
Snow  Hill 

Dorfet,  or  Dorcbefter 
Oxford 


Queen’s  Town 
Chefter 


("St.  Mary 
Briftol 
Mafterkout 
Abington 

i  Annapolis,  W.  Ion.  76. 
>  h  50.  N.  lat  39. 

Baltimore 


Rivers. 3  This  country  is  indented  with  a  vaft  number  of  navigable 
creeks  and  rivers.  The  chief  are  Potowmac,  Pocomoac,  Patuxent,  Chep- 
tonk,  Severn,  and  Saflafras. 

Face  o»  the  country,  air, 7  In  thefe  particulars  this  provincehas 
soil,  and  produce.  y  nothing  remarkable  by  which  it  may  be 

diftrnguithed  from  thofe  already  deferibed.  The  hills  in  the  inland  coantry 
are  of  fo  eafy  afcent,that  they  rather  feem  an  artificial  than  a  natural  produc¬ 
tion.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  agreeably  fuited  to  agricultural  pro- 
du&ions,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees.  In  the  interior  billy  country  the 
inhabitants  are  healthy  ;  but  in  the  fiat  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  marlhes  and  ftagnant  waters,  they  are,  as  in  the  other  fouthern  ftates, 
fubjedt  to  intermittents.  The  vaft  number  of  rivers  diffufes  fertility  through 
the  foil,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  tobacco,  and  wheat, 
which  are  the  lUple  commodities  of  that  coantry  ;  hemp,  Indian  corn  and 
grain,  & c. 

Population  and  commerce.]  The  number  of  inhabitants  including 
the  negroes  is  eftimated  at  254,050,  which  is  eighteen  for  every  fquare 
mile.  The  commerce  of  Maryland  depends  on  the  fame  principles  with 
that  of  Virginia,  and  is  fo  clofeiy  connected  with  it,  that  any  feparation  of 
them  would  rather  confufetban  inllrudt.  It  will  be  considered  therefore-  un¬ 
der  that  head. 

History  and  government.]  It  feerns  as  if  all  the  provinces  of 
North  America  were  planted  from  motives  of  religion.  Maryland,  like 
thofe  we  have  formerly  deferibed,  owes  its  feltlement  to  religious  confi- 
derations.  As  they  however  were  peopled  by  proteftants  Maryland  was 
originally  planted  by  Roman  catholics.  This  fe£t,  towards  the  clofe  of 
Charles  the  Firft’s  reign,  was  the  objedt  of  great  hatred  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Englilh  nation  ;  and  the  laws  in  force  againft  the  Papilla  were  executed  with 
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great  feverity.  This  in  part  arofe  from  an  opinion,  that  the  court  was  too 
favourably  difpofed  towards  this  form  of  religion.  It  is  certain,  that  many 
marks  of  favour  were  conferred  on  the  Roman  catholics.  Lord  Baltimore 
was  one  of  the  moft  eminent,  in  great  favour  with  the  court,  and  on  that 
account  moft  odious  to  the  generality  of  Engliftimen.  This  nobleman,  in 
1632,  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  of  that  country,  which  formerly  was 
confidered  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  was  now  called  Maryland,  in  honour  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  fpoufe  to 
king  Charles.  The  year  following  about  200  popifti  families,  fome  of 
cor.fi  lerable  diftinft  ion,  embarked  with  lord  Baltimore,  to  enter  into  pofleffion 
of  this  new  territory.  Tiiefe  fettlers,  who  had  that  liberality  and  good 
breeding  which  diftingwilh  gentlemen  of  every  religion,  bought  their  lands 
at  an  eafy  price  from  the  native  Indians  ;  they  even  lived  with  them  for 
fome  time  in  the  fame  city  ;  and  the  fame  harmony  continued  to  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  until  the  Indians  were  impofed  on  by  the  malicious 
infinuations  of  fome  planters  in  Virginia,  who  envied  the  profperity  of  this 
popifti  colony,  and  inflamed  the  Indians  againft  them  by  ill  grounded  re¬ 
ports,  fuch  as  were  fufficient  to  ftir  up  the  refentment  of  men  naturally  jea¬ 
lous,  and  who  from  experience  had  reafon  to  be  fo.  The  colony,  however, 
\vas  not  wanting  to  its  own  fafety  on  this  occafion.  Though  they  continued 
their  friendly  intercourle  with  the  natives,  they  took  care  to  eredt  a  fort,  and 
to  ufe  every  other  precaution  for  their  defence  againft  fudden  hoftilities  ;  the 
defeat  of  this  attempt  gave  a  new  fpring  to  the  aftivity  of  this  plantation, 
which  was  likewife  receiving  frequent  reinforcements  from  England  of  thofe 
who  found  themfelvesin  danger  by  the  approaching  revolution.  But  during 
the  protefforfhip  of  Cromwell,  every  thing  was  overturned  in  Maryland. 
Baltimore,  was  deprived  of  his  rights ;  and  a  new  governor,  appointed  by 
the  prutedlor,  fubftituted  in  his  room.  At  the  Reftoration,  however,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  province  reverted  to  its  natural  poffefibr.  Baltimore  was  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  rights,  and  fully  difeovered  how  well  he  deferved  to  be  fo.  He 
eftablifheda  perfect  toleration  in  all  religious  matters :  the  colony  increafed 
and  flourifhed,  and  diffenters  of  all  denominations,  allured  by  the  profpedt  of 
gain,  flocked  into  Maryland.  But  the  tyrannical  government  of  James  II. 
again  deprived  this  noble  family  of  their  pofleffion,  acquired  by  royal  bounty, 
and  improved  by  much  care  and  expence. 

At  the  Revolution  lord  Baltimore  was  again  reftored  to  all  the  profits  of 
the  government,  though  not  to  the  right  of  governing,  which  could  not  con¬ 
fidently  be  conferred  on  a  Roman  catholic.  But  after  the  family  changed 
their  religion,  they  obtained  the  power  as  well  as  the  intereft.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  exadtly  refembled  that  in  Virginia,  except  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and  only  confirmed  by  the  crown. 
The  government  of  Maryland  is  now  veiled  in  a  governor  fenate  of  15,  and 
lioufe  of  delegates,  all  which  are  to  be  chofen  annually.  The  governor  is  to 
be  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  delegates.  All  freemen 
above  twenty  one  years  of  age,  having  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres,  or  property 
to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds,  have  a  right  of  fuffrage  in  the  eledlion  of  dele¬ 
gates,  which  is  viva  voce.  All  perfons  appointed  to  any  office  of  profit 
or  truft,  are  to  fubfenbe  a  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  founded  at  Cheftertown  in  this  province,  under  the 
name  of  IVaJhington  College ,  in  honour  of  general  Walhington. 

VIRGINIA, 
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VIRGINIA. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees.  # 

Length  750?  between  $75  ™d  90  weft  longitude,  j 

Breadth  2405  De  1 36  and  40  north  latitude.  S 


Sq.  Miles. 
80,000. 


T>OUNDED  by  the  river  Potowmac,  which  divide* 
Boundaries.]  ;t  from  Maryland,  on  the  North-eaft  ;  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Carolina,  on  the  South  ;  and  the  river  Miffiffippi,  on 
the  Weft. 

It  may  be  divided  into  75  counties,  of  very  unequal  fize  and  population. 
Of  thefe  3 5  are  on  the  tide  waters,  or  in  that  parallel ;  23  are  in  the  midlands, 
between  the  tide  waters,  and  blue  ridge  of  mountains ;  8  between  the  blue 
ridge  and  the  Allegany ;  and  8  weftward  of  the  Allegany.  The  following 
table  is  taken  from  Morfe’s  American  Geography. 


Situation 


Weftward  of 
the  Allegany. 


Between  the 
Allegany  and 
Blue  ridge 


Between  the 
Blue  Ridge 
and  Tide 
Waters. 


Countie*. 
"Lincoln 
Jcfferfon 
Fayette 
Ohio 

Monongalia 
Walhington 
Montgomery 
Green-briar 
Hampfhire 
Berkley 
Frederick 
Shenando 
Rockingham 
Augufta 
Rockbridge 
_  Botetourt 
Loudoun 
Fauquier 
Culpeper 
Spotfylvania 
Orange 
Louifa 
Goochland 
Fluvanna 
Albemarle 
t_Amherft 


Situation 


Between 
James  river  Sc 
Carolina. 


Between 
James  and 
York  rivers 


Between  York 
and  Rappaha- 


noc. 


Counties, 
f  Green  efville 
Dinwiddie 
Chefterfield 
Prince  George 
Surry 
Suffex 

1  Southampton 
lfle  of  Wight 
Nanfemond 
Norfolk 
Prince  Anne 
Henrico 
Hanover 
New  Kent 
Charles  City 
James  City 
Williamfburgh 
York 
Warwick 
Elizabeth  City 
|"Caroline 
|  King  William 
j  King  and  Queen 
1  Effex 

Middlefex  _ 
Glqucefter 

Bucking- 
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Situation. 


Between  -the 
Blue  Ridge 
and  Tide 
Waters. 


* 


Counties. 

Situation 

Counties. 

Buckingham 

Bedford 

Henry 

Pittfylvania 

^Fairfax 

Halifax 

Prince  William 

Charlotte 

Between 

Stafford 

Prince  Edward 

Rappabanoc 

King  George 

Cumberland 

and  Potovv- 

Richmond 

Powhatan 

mack. 

Weftmoreland 

Amelia 

Northumberland 

Lunenburg 

_Lancafter 

Mecklenberg 

Accomac 

Brunfwick 

Northampton 

Capes,  bays,  and  rivers.]  In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  you 
pafa  a  llrait  between  two  points  of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  which 
opens  a  paffage  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  one  of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  ia 
the  whole  world ;  for  it  enters  the  country  near  300  miles  from  the  fouth  to 
the  north,  is  about  1  8  miles  broad  for  a  confiderable  way,  and  feven  where  it 
j3  the  narroweft,  the  waters-  ia  moft  places  being  nine  fathoms  deep.  This 
bay,  through  its  whole  extent,  receives  a  vaft  number  of  navigable  rivers  from 
the  fide?  of  both  Maryland  and  Virginia.  From  the  latter,  bfefides  others  of 
lefs  note,  it  receives  James  River,  York  River,  the  Pvappabannoc,  and  the 
Potowmac  ;  thefe  are  not  only  navigable  for  large  fhips  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  but  have  fo  many  creeks,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  fmaller  navi¬ 
gable  rivers,  that  Virginia  is  without  all  manner  of  doubt  the  country  in  the 
world  of  all  others  of  the  moft  convenient  navigation.  It  has  been  obferved, 
and  the  obfervation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  every  planter  has  a  river  at  his 

door.  r  1  •  r 

Face  ov  the  country.]  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  io  extreme¬ 
ly  low  towards  the  fea,  that  you  are  very  near  the  Ihore  before  you  can  difeo- 
ver  land  from  the  mail  head.  The  lofty  trees,  which  cover  the  foil,  gradu¬ 
ally  rife  as  it  v/ere  from  the  ocean,  and  afford  an  enchanting  profped. 
You  travel  100  miles  into  the  country,  without  meeting  with  a  hill,  which  is 
nothing  uncommon  on  this  extenfive  coaft  of  North  America. 

Air  and  climate.]  In  fummer  the  heats  here  are  exceffive,  though 
not  without  refrelhing  breezes  from  the  fea.  The  weather  is  changeable, 
and  the  changes  fudden  and  violent.  Their  winter  frofts  come  on  without 
the  leaft  warning.  To  a  warm  day  there  fometimes  fucceeds  fuch  an  mtenfe 
cold  in  the  evening,  as  to  freeze  over  the  largeft  river. 

The  air  and  feafons  here  depend  very  much  upon  the  wind,  as  to  heat  and 
cold,  drynefs  and  moifture.  In  winter  they  have  a  fine  clear  air,  and  dry 
which  renders  it  very  pleafant.  Their  fpring  is  about  a  month  earner  than 
in  England  ;  in  April  they  have  frequent  rains ;  in  May  and  June,  the  heat 
increafes  ;  and  the  fummer  is  much  like  ours,  being  refreftied  with  gentle 
breezes  from  the  fea,  that  rife  about  nine  o’clock,  and  decreafe  or  increate  as 
the  fun  rifes  or  falls.  In  July  and  Auguft  thefe  breezes  ceafe,  and  the  air 
becomes  ftagnant,  and  violently  hot  ;  in  September  the  weather  generally 
changes,  when  they  have  heavy  and  frequent  rains,  which  occalion  all  the 
train  of  difeafes  incident  to  a  moift  climate,  particularly  agues  and  intermit¬ 
ting  fevers.  They  have  frequent  thunder  and  lightning,  but  it  rarely  docs. 

and  produce.]  Towards  the  fea  Ihore  and  the  banks  of  the 
•  rivers. 
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fivers,  the  foil  of  Virginia  confifts  of  a  dark  rich  mould,  which,  without 
manure,  returns  plentifully  whatever  is  committed  to  it.  At  a  didance  from 
the  water  there  is  a  lightncfs  and  fandinefs  in  the  foil,  which,  however,  is  of 
a  generous  nature,  and  helped  by  a  kindly  fun,  yields  corn  and  tobacco  ex¬ 
tremely  well. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  foil  and  climate,  it  is  eafy  to  infer  the  va¬ 
riety  and  perfection  of  the  vegetable  produfticns  of  this  country.  The  forefts  . 
are  covered  with  all  forts  of  lofty  trees ;  and  no  underwood  or  bulhes  grow 
beneath  ;  fo  that  people  travel  with  eafe  through  the  forefts  on  horfe-back, 
under  a  fine  {hade  to  defend  them  from  the  fun ;  the  plains  are  enamelled 
with  flowers  and  flowering  {hrubs  of  the  richeft  colours  and  moft  fragrant 
fcent.  Silk  grows  fpontaneous  in  many  places,  the  fibres  of  which  are  as 
ftrong  as  hemp.  Medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  particularly  the  fnake  root,  and 
the  ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe,  are  here  in  great  plenty.  There  is  no  fort  of 
grain  but  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are 
fo  engroffed  with  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant,  that  they  think  if  corn 
fufficient  for  their  fupport  can  be  reared,  they  do  enough  in  this  way.  But 
flax  and  hemp  are  produced  not  only  for  their  own  confumption,  but  for 
exportation,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  be  expedled  from  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  admirably  fitted  for  producing  this  commodity. 

Animals. J  We  fliall  here  obferve,  that  there  were  neither  horfes,  cows, 
(beep,  nor  hogs  in  America,  before  they  were  carried  thither  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  but  now  they  are  multiplied  fo  extremely,  that  many  of  them, 
particularly  in  Virginia,  and  the  fouthern  colonies,  run  wild.  Before  the 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  beef  and  pork  were  fold  here 
from  one  penny  to  two-pence  a  pound;  their  fatteft  pullets  at  fix-pence  a- 
piece  ;  chickens  at  three  or  four  {hillings  a  dozen  ;  geefe  at  ten-pence ;  and 
turkeys  at  eighteen  pence  a  piece.  But  fifn  and  wild  fowl  were  ftill  cheaper 
in  the  feafon,  and  deer  were  fold  from  five  to  ten  {hillings  a-piece.  Thi3 
eftimate  may  ferve  for  the  other  American  colonies,  where  provifions  were 
equally  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  in  fome  ftill  lower.  Befides  the  animals 
tranfported  from  Europe,  thofe  natural  to  the  country  are  deer,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers,  a  fort  of  panther  or  tyger,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
racoons.  Here  is  likewife  that  lingular  animal,  called  the  opoffum,  which 
feems  to  be  the  wood  rat  mentioned  by  Charlevoix,  in  his  hiftory  of  Canada. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cat ;  and  befides  the  belly  common  to  it  with  other 
animals,  it  has  another  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  hangs  beneath  the  former. 
This  belly  has  a  large  aperture,  towards  the  hinder  legs,  which  difcovers  a 
large  number  of  teats  on  the  ufual  parts  of  the  common  belly.  Upon  thefe, 
when  the  female  of  this  creature  conceives,  the  young  are  formed,  and  there 
they  hang  like  fruit  upon  the  ftalk,  until  they  grow  in  bulk  and  weight  to 
the  appointed  fize  ;  when  they  drop  off,  and  are  received  into  the  falfe  belly, 
from  which  they  go  out  at  pleafure,  and  in  which  they  take  refuge  w'hen 
any  danger  threatens  them.  In  Virginia  there  are  all  forts  of  tame  and  wild 
fowl.  They  have  the  nightingale,  whole  plumage  is  crimfon  and  blue  ;  the 
mocking  bird  ;  thought  to  excel  all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  including  that 
of  every  one  ;  the  humming  bird,  the  imalleft  of  all  the  winged  creation, 
and  by  far  the  moft  beautiful,  all  arrayed  in  fcarlet,  green,  and  gold.  It  fips 
the  dew  from  the  flowers,  which  is  all  its  nouriftimenl,  and  is  too  delicate 
to  he  brought  alive  into  England. 

Character,  manners,  customs. j  Virginia  has  produced  fome  of  the 
moft  dift:ngui{hed  and  influencial  men  that  have  been  aCtive  in  effecting  the 
jjrand  and  important  revolution  in  America*  Her  political  and  n  ry 
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eharafter  will  rank  among  the  firft  in  the  page  of  hiftory.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  this  charafter  has  been  obtained  for  the  Virginians  by  a  few 
eminent  men,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  their  public  tranfaftions,  and 
who,  in  fhort,  govern  Virginia  ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  not 
concern  themfelves  with  politics,  fo  that  the  government,  though  nominally 
republican,  is,  in  faft,  oligarchical,  or  ariftocratical. 

Several  travellers  give  but  a  very  indifferent  account  of  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  this  province.  The  young  men,  obferves  one,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  are  gamblers,  cock- fighters,  and  horfe  jockies.  The  ingenuity  of  a 
Locke,  or  the  difcoveries  of  a  Newton,  are  confidered  as  infinitely  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  accompliihments  of  him,  who  is  expert  in  the  management 
of  a  cock-fight,  or  dexterous  in  manoeuvring  at  a  horfe-race.  A  fpirit 
for  literary  enquiries,  if  not  altogether  confined  to  a  few,  is,  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  evidently  fubordinate  to  a  fpirit  of  gaming  and  barbarous 
fports.  At  aimed  every  tavern  or  ordinary,  on  the  public  road,  there  is  a 
billiard  table,  a  backgammon-table,  cards,  and  other  implements  for  various 
games.  To  thefe  public- houfes  the  gambling  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood 
refort  to  kill  time,  which  hangs  heavily  upon  them  ;  and  at  this  bufinefs  they 
are  extremely  expert,  having  been  accudomed  to  it  from  their  earlied  youth. 
The  pafiion  for  cock-fighting,  a  diverfion  not  only  inhumanly  barbarous, 
but  infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  is  fo  predominant, 
that  they  even  advertize  their  matches  in  the  public  papers*.  This  diffi- 
pation  of  manners  is  the  confequence  of  indolence  and  luxury,  which  are  the 
fruit  of  African  flavery. 

History,  government,  popula-  )  This  is  the  fird  country  which 
tion,  towns,  and  COMMERCE.  the  Englifh  planted  in  America. 
We  derived  our  right,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all  the  other  fettlements, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  from  the  dilcovery  of  Sebadian  Cabot,  who 
in  1497,  fit  ft  made  the  northern  continent  of  America,  in  the  fervice  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England.  No  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  fettle  it 
till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  then  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
applied  to  court,  and  got  together  a  company,  which  was  compofed  of 
feveral  perfons  of  didinftion,  and  feveral  eminent  merchants,  who  agreed 
to  open  a  trade,  and  fettle  a  colony,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which,  in 
honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  called  Virginia.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  feveral  attempts  were  made  for  fettling  this  colony,  be* 
fore  any  proved  fuccefsful.  The  fird  three  companies  who  failed  into  Vir¬ 
ginia,  perifhed  through  hunger  and  difeafes,  or  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians- 
The  fourth  was  reduced  to  almod  the  fame  fituation  ;  and,  being  dwindled 
to  a  feeble  remainder,  had  fet  fail  for  England,  in  defpair  of  living  in  fuch 
an  uncultivated  country,  inhabited  by  fuch  hodile  and  warlike  favages. 
But  in  the  mouth  of  Chefapcak  bay,  they  were  met  by  lord  Delaware,  with 
a  fquadron  loaded  with  provifions,  and  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  their 
relief  and  defence.  At  his  perfuafion  they  returned :  by  his  advice,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  winning  behaviour,  the  internal  government  of  the  colony  was 
fettled  within  itfelf,  and  put  on  a  refpeftable  footing  with  regard  to  its  ene¬ 
mies.  This  nobleman,  who  had  accepted  the  government  of  the  unpro- 
mifing  province  of  Virginia  from  the  noblelt  motives,  was  compelled,  by  the 
decayed  date  of  his  health,  to  return  to  England.  He  left  behind  him 
however,  his  Ion,  as  deputy ;  with  Sir  .Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Lreorge  Sum¬ 
mers, 

*  A  traveller  through  Virginia  obferves,  Three  or  four  matches  were  advertifed  in  the 
public  prints  at  Wtlliamlbnrg  ;  and  I  was  witnef-  of  five  in  the  courtc  ot  my  travels  from, 
that  to  Port  Royal. 
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raevs,  the  honourable  George  Piercy,  and  Mr.  Newport,  for  his  council. 
By  them,  James  Town,  the  firft  town  built  by  the  Englilh  in  the  New 
World,  was  ereided.  The  colony  continued  to  llourilh,  and  the  true  fources 
of  its  wealth  began  to  be  difcovered  and  improved.  The  fiidl  fettlers,  like 
tbofe  of  Maryland,  Were  generally  perfons  of  confideration  and  dillinftion. 
It  remained  a  fteady  ally  to  the  royal  party  during  the  troubles  of  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  the  cavaliers  in  danger  at  home,  took  refuge  here;  and 
under  the  government  of  Sir  William  Berkley,  held  out  for  the  crown,  un- 
fil  the  parliament,  rather  by  ilratagem  than  force,  reduced  them.  After 
'the  reltoration,  there  is  nothing  very  interefting  in  the  hiltory  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  Soon  after  this  time,  a  young  gentleman,  named  Bacon,  a  lawyer, 
availing  himfelf  of  fome  aifcontents  in  the  colony,  on  account  of  reftraints 
in  trade,  became  very  popular,  and  fet  every  thing  in  confufion.  His  na¬ 
tural  death,  however,  reftored  peace  and  unanimity ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Virginia  ceafed  to  deltroy  themfelves. 

The  government  of  this  province  was  not  at  firft  adapted  to  tjie  principles 
of  the  Englilh  eonditution,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  to  which  a 
fubjed  of5  Great  Britain  thinks  himfelf  entitled  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
It  was  governed  by  a  governor  and  a  council,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  As  the  inhabitants  increafed,  the  inconveniency  of  this  form  be¬ 
came  more  grievous ;  and  a  new  branch  was  added  to  the  conftitution,  by 
which  the  people,  who  had  formerly  no  confideration,  were  allowed  to  eled 
their  reprefentatives  from  each  county,  into  which  the  country  is  divided, 
with  privileges  refembling  thofe  of  the  leprel'entatives  of  the  commons  of 
England.  Thus  two  houfes,  the  upper  and  lower  houfe  of  alfembly  were 
formed.  The  upper  houfe,  which  was  before  called  the  council,  remained 
on  its  former  footing;  its  members  were  appointed  during  pleafure,  by  the 
crown  ;  they  were  ityled  Honourable,  and  anfwered  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  in  the  Britifh  conftitution.  The  lower  houfe  was  the  guardian 
of  the  people’s  liberties.  And  thus,  with  a  governor  reprelenting  the  king, 
an  upper  and  lower  houle  of  alfembly,  the  government  boie  a  linking  refein- 
blance  to  our  own.  When  any  bill  had  palled  the  two  houlcs,  it  came  be¬ 
fore  the  governor,  who  gave  his  affent  or  negative  as  he  thought  proper. 
It  now  acquired  the  force  of  a  law,  until  it  was  tranfmitted  to  England, 
and  his  majefty’s  pleafure  known  on  the  fubjed.  The  upper  houfe  of  alfem¬ 
bly  adednot  only  as  a  part  of  the  legiliature,  but  alfo  as  a  privy-council  to 
the  governor,  without  vvhofe  concurrence  he  could  do  nothing  of  moment  j 
it  fometirr.es  aded  as  a  court  of  chancery. 

The  prefent  government  of  this  province  as  fettled  in  a  convention  at  Wil- 
liamlburg,  July  5th,  1776,  is,  that  the  legillative,  executive,  and  judiciary 
departments  be  feparate  and  dillind ;  that  the  houfe  of  delegates  be  chofeu 
annually  by  the  freeholders,  two  for  each  county,  and  for  the  diftrid  of 
Welt  Augulla  ;  and  one  reprefentative  for  the  city  of  Williamsburg  and 
town  of  Norfolk.  The  fenace  to  confilt  of  24  members,  alfo  chofen  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  (late,  divided  into  20  dillrids.  The  executive' is  a  gover-' 
nor  and  privy-council  of  eight  members,  chofen  annually  by  the  joint 
ballot  of  the  general  alfembly  of  the  date,  who  alfo  chofe  the  delegates  to 
congrefs,  the  judges  and  other  law  officers,  prelident,  treafurer,  fecretary, 
&c.  jultices,  Iherilfs,  and  coroners,  commiffioned  by  the  governor  and 
council. 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  eftimated  in  1782,  at  507,614;  of 
whom  270,762  are  negroes.  So  much  do  they  increafe  under  the  mild 
treatment  they  receive.  In  the  very  firth  leffion  after  their  independence  on 
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Great  Britain,  the  affembly  paffed  a  law  for  the  perpetual  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  {laves.  This  will  in  fome  meafure  flop  the  increafe  of 
this  great  political  and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds  of  men  may  be  ripening 
for  a  complete  emancipation  of  human  nature*.  The  inhabitants  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  a  cheerful,  hofpitable,  and  in  general  a  well  bred  people  :  fome  of 
them  are  accufed  of  vanity  and  oftentation.  Here  are  only  two  towns  which 
deferve  that  name  ;  the  larged  of  which,  and  the  capital  of  the  province,  i3 
Williamsburg,  37  12.  N.  lat.  76-48.  W.  long,  containing  about  fixty 
houfes,  and  fome  fpacious  public  buildings.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  James  river,  and  (even  from  James-town,  which  was  formerly  the 
capital,  and  before  the  American  war,  contained  many  taverns  and  public 
houfes  for  the  entertainment  of  mariners.  York-town  and  Gloucefter  will 
ever  be  famous  for  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  commerce  of  Virginia,  is  alfo  included 
that  of  Maryland.  Thefe  provinces  were  fuppofed  to  export,  of  tobacco 
alone  to  the  annual  value  of  768,000b  into  Great  Britain,  This,  at  eight 
pounds  per  hogfhead,  makes  the  number  of  hogfheads  amount  to  96,000. 
Of  thefe,  it  is  computed,  that  about  13,500  hogfheads  were  confumed  at 
home,  the  duty  on  which,  at  26b  is.  per  hogfhead  came  to  351,675b  the 
remaining  82,500  hogfheads,  were  exported  by  our  merchants  to  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  their  value  returned  to  Great  Britain.  The  advan^ 
tages  of  this  trade  appear  by  the  bare  mention  of  it.  It  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  add,  that  this  Angle  branch  employed  330  fail  of  fliips,  and  7,960  fea- 
men.  Not  only  our  wealth,  therefore,  but  the  very  finews  of  our  national 
llrength  were  powerfully  braced  by  it.  The  other  commodities  of  thefe 
colonies,  of  which  naval  ftores,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  are 
the  moft  confiderable,  made  the  whole  exportation,  at  an  average  of  three 
years,  amount  to  1,040,000b  The  exports  of  Great  Britain,  the  fame  as  to 
our  other  colonies,  at  a  like  average,  came  to  865,000b 

Here  is  a  college,  founded  by  king  William,  called  William  and  Mary 
college,  who  gave  2000b  towards  it,  and  20,000  acres  of  land,  with  power 
to  purchafe  and  hold  lands  to  the  value  of  2000b  a  year,  and  a  duty  of  one 
penny  per  pound,  on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  other  plantations.  There 
is  a  prefident,  fix  profeffors,  and  other  officers,  who  are  named  by  the  go- 
nernors  or  vifitors.  The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  made  a  very  large  donation 
to  the  college  for  the  education  of  Indian  children.  The  Presbyterian  de¬ 
nomination  of  Chriflians  is  the  moft  numerous  in  this  province  ;  for  though 
the  firft  fettlers  were  Epifcopalians,  yet  through  the  indolence  of  the  clergy, 
two-thirds  of  the  people  had  become  diffenters  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolution. 
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NORTH  and  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
with  GEORGIA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  700") 
Breadth  380J 


between 


Degrees. 

C 76  and  91  Weft  longitude.  1 
£30  and  37  North  latitude,  j 


Sq.  Miles. 
1 10,000 


R  n  T)  OUNDED  by  Virginia,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Atlan- 

oundames.  J  tjc  Ocean,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  river  St.  John',  which 

feparates  Georgia  from  Florida,  on  the  South ;  and  by  the  Miffifippi,  on 
the  Weft 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Diftri&s. 


Edenton, 

9  Counties. 


Wilmington, 

8  Counties. 


<1 


Counties. 

'  Chowan 
Currituck 
Cambden 
Pafquetank 
Perquiminis 
Gates 
Hertford 
Bertie 
Tyreel 

New  Hanover 
Brunfwick 
Cumberland 
Robin  fon 
Duplin 
Beaden 
Wayne 
Moore 
f  Craven 
!  Beaufort 
Carteret 
Pitt 
Dobbs 
Hyde 
Jones 
Onflow 

The  above  three  diftri&s  of  Eden¬ 
ton,  Wilmington,  and  Newbern, 
are  on  the  fea  coaft,  extending 
from  the  Virginia  line  fouth-weft- 
ward  to  South-Carolina. 

Davidfon,  C  Davidfon 
2  Counties.  Sumner. 
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Newbern, 

8  Counties. 


Diftridts. 


Halifax, 

7  Counties. 


Hillsborough 
9  Counties. 


Salisbury, 

8  Counties 


Morgan 

7  Counties. 


Counties. 
Halifax 
Northampton 
Martin 
<j  Edgecomb 
Warren 
Franklin 
Nalh 
Orange 
Chatan 
Granville 
Johnfton 
Cafwell 
Sampfon 
Wake 
Guildford 
_  Randolph 
Rowan 
Mecklenburg 
Rockingham 
Surry 

Montgomei’y 
Anfon 
Wilkes 
Richmond 
Burke 
Green 
Rutherford 
j  Walhington 
Sullivan 
Lincoln 
Hawkins. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA,  hath  feven  diftridts,  in  which  are  35  counties,  as 

follows : 


Granville 


Counties. 

Beaufort  Dis-  ["Hilton 

TRICT. 

on  the  fea  coaft,  [  Lincoln 

between  Comba-^ 

hee  and  Savannah  j 

rivers.  Chief  j 

town  Beaufort  [_Shrewfoury 

Charleston  ,  n 

l  Charlellon 

.DISTRICT.  ! 

between  Santee 
and  Combahee 
rivers.  Chief  <[ 
town  Charles¬ 
ton.  W.  Ion. 

79  12.  N.  lat.  i 

32  45- 

George-town 

DISTRICT. 


Counties. 


I 


rg 


Washington 
Marion 
Berkley 
Colleton 

[.Bartholomew 
Winyah 
I 

between  Santee  I  Williair.fburg 
river  and  North 
Carolina.  Chief  Kingfton 
town  George 
town.  [_Liberty 

Cheraws  District,  weft  ofl 
George-town  diftridt,  chief  towns 
are  J 


Orange  Dis-  fLewirou 

trict. 

weft  of  Beaufort  I 

diftridt.  Chief  0 

town  Orange-  j  t  • 

!  .Lexington 

BUkGH.  ‘  0 

[_Wintor\ 

^  f  Clarendon 

Camden  Dis-  <  Rich]and 


TRICT. 

weft  of  George¬ 
town  diftridf. 
Chief  townCuM- 

DEN. 


Fairfield 

Cleremont 

Lancafter 

York 

_Cbefter 


Ninety  six, 

District. 
comprehends  all 
other  parts  of  the  ,  Un{on 
ftate, not  included 
in  the  other  dif- 
tridf.  Chief  town 
Cambridge. 


Abbeville 

Edgefield 

Newbury 


Laurens 

Spartanburgh 

Greenville 


Marlborough,  Cheftcrfield,  Dar¬ 
lington. 


Georgia.  That  part  of  the  ftate  which  hath  been  laid  o'ut  in  counties  is 

thus  divided  : 


Counties. 


Chatham 

Effingham 

Burke 

Richmond 

Wilkes 

Liberty 

Glynn 

Camden 

Wafhingtois 

Greene 

Franklin 


Principal  Towns. 

J Savannah,  lat.  32-5-  W.  long. 
(_  8o-zo 
Ebenezer 

Waynefburg  and  Louifville 

Augusta 

Walhington 

Sunbu.ry 

Brunfwick 

St.  Patrick’s 

Golphinton 

Greeniburg. 


Rivers.]  Tbefe  are  the  Roanoke,  or  Albemarle  liver  ;  Pamtico  Neus ; 
Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon  river ;  Pedee  ;  Santee ;  Savannah  ;  Alatamaha, 
or  George  River,  and  St.  Mary’s,  which  divides  Georgia  from  Florida  ;  all 
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>i'hich  rivers  rife  in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  running  eaft,  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  back  parts  are  watered  by  the  Cberokees,  Yafous, 
Mobile,  Apalachicola,  the  Pearl  river,  and  many  other  noble  dreams  which 
fall  into  the  Miffifippi,  or  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes. 3  The  only  fea  botdering  on  this  country  is 
that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  which  is  fo  (hallow  near  the  coad,  that  a  (hip 
of  any  great  burden  cannot  approach  it,  except  in  fome  few  places.  I  here 
has  not  yet  been  found  one  good  harbour  in  North  Carolina  ;  the  bed  are 
thofe  of  Poanoke,  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  River,  Pamtico,  and  Cape 
Fear.  In  South  Carolina,  there  are  the  harbours  of  Winyaw,  or  George 
Town,  Charles  Town,  and  Port  Royal.  In  Georgia,  the  mouihs  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Savannah  and  Alatatnaha  form  good  harbours. 

The  mod  remarkable  promontories  are,  Cape  Hatteras,  in  35  deg.  odd 
minutes  north  lat.  Cape  Fear  to  the  fouth  of  it,  and  Cape  Careteret  dill 
farther  fouth. 

Climate  and  air.]  Thete  is  not  any  confiderable  difference  between 
the  climate  of  thefe  countries.  In  general  it  agrees  with  that  of  Virginia  ; 
but  where  they  differ,  it  is  mpeh  to  the  advantage  of  Carolina.  The  lum- 
mers,  indeed  are  of  a  more  intenfe  heat  than  in  Virginia,  but  the  winters 
are  milder  and  (horter.  The  Climate  of  Carolina,  like  all  American  wea¬ 
ther,  is  fubjedt  to  fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to 
heat  ;  but  not  to  fuch  violent  extremities  as  Virginia.  The  winters  are 
feldom  fevere  enough  to  freeze  any  confiderable  water,  affecting  only  the 
mornings  and  evenings  ;  the  frolts  have  never  fufficient  drength  to  refill 
the  noon  day  fun;  fo  that  many  tender  plants,  which  do  not  (land  the 
winter  of  Virginia,  flouridi  in  Carolina,  for  they  have  oranges  in  great 
plenty  near  Charles  Town,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds,  both  fweet  and 
four. 

Soil,  produce,  and  face!  In  this  refpeft,  too,  there  is  a  confider- 
of  the  country.  able  coincidence  between  thefe  countries 

and  Virginia  ;  the  Carolinas,  however,  in  the  fertility  ot  nature,  have  the 
advantage  ;  but  Georgia  hath  not  fo  good  a  foil  as  ttye  other  provinces. 
The  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  one  fored,  where  our  planters  have  not 
cleared  it.  The  trees  are  almod  the  fame  in  every  refpedt  with  thofe 
produced  in  Virginia  ;  and  by  the  different  fpecies  of  thefe,  the  quality  of 
the  (oil  is  eafily  known.  The  land  in  Carolina  is  eafily  cleared,  as  there  is 
little  or  no  underwood,  and  the  forells  modly  confilt  of  tall  trees  at  a  con- 
fiderable  didance.  Thofe  grounds  which  bear  the  name  of  the  oak,  the 
walnut,  and  the  hickory,  are  extremely  fertile;  they  are  of  a  dark  fand, 
intermixed  with  loam  ;  and  as  all  their  lands  abound  with  nitre,  it  is  a  long 
time  before  it  is  exhauded  ;  for  they  here  never  ufe  any  manure.  The  pine 
barren  is  the  word  of  all  ;  there  is  an  almod  perfedly  white  fand  ;  yet  it 
bears  the  pine  tree,  and  fome  other  ufeful  plants,  naturally  yielding  good 
profit  in  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  When  this  fpecies  of  land  is  cleared, 
lor  two  or  three  years  together  it  produces  very  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn  and  peafe  ;  and,  when  it  lies  low,  and  is  flooded,  it  even  anfwers  for 
rice.  But  what  is  mod  fortunate  for  this  province  is,  that  this  word  part 
of  its  land  is  favourable  to  a  fpecies  of  the  molt  valuable  of  all  its  products, 
to  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo.  The  low,  rich,  fwampy  grounds  bear  their 
great  ftaple,  rice.  The  country  near  the  fea  is  much  the  word,  in  many 
parts  little  better  than  an  unhealthy  fait  mardi ;  for  Carolina  is  all  an  even 
plain  for  80  miles  from  the  fea,  not  a  hill,  not  a  lock,  not  fcarcelv  even  a 
pebble  to  be  met  with.  jBut  .the  country,  as  you  advance  in  it,  improves 
•  eon- 
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«ontinualIy  ;  and  at  loo  miles  diftance  from  Charles-Town,  where  it  begins 
to  grow  hilly,  ttie  foil  is  of  a  prodigous  fertility,  fitted  for  every  purpofe 
of  human  life;  nor  can  hny  thing  be  imagined  more  pleafant  to  the  eye 
than  the  variegated  difpofition  of  this  back  country.  Here  the  air  is  pure 
and  wholefome,  and  the  fummer  heat  much  more  temperate  than  in  the  flat 
Tandy  coaft. 

In  Carolina,  the  vegetation  of  every  kind  of  plant  is  incredibly  quick. 
The  climate  and  foil  have  fomething  in  them  fo  kindly,  that  the  latter, 
when  left  to  itfelf,  naturally  throws  out  an  immenfe  quantity  of  flowers 
and  flowering  flirubs.  All  the  European  plants  arrive  at  perfe&ion  here 
beyond  that  in  which  their  native  country  affords  them.  With  proper  cul¬ 
ture  and  encouragement,  filk,  wine,  and  oil,  might  be  produced  in  thefe 
colonies  ;  of  the  firft  we  have  fecn  famples  equal  to  what  is  brought  to  us 
from  Italy.  Wheat  grows  extremely  well  in  the  back  parts,  and  yields  a 
prodigious  increafe. 

From  what  we  have  obferved  of  thefe  valuable  provinces,  their  produc¬ 
tions  appear  to  be,  vines,  wheat,  rice,  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  peafe, 
beans,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  olives,  orange,  citron,  cyprefs, 
faflafras,  oak,  walnut,  caflia,  and  pine  trees :  white  mulberry  trees  for  feed¬ 
ing  filk  worms  ;  farfaparilla,  and  pines  which  yield  turpentine,  refin,  tar,  and 
pitch.  There  is  a  kind  of  tree  from  which  runs  an  oil  of  extraordinary 
virtue  for  curing  wounds,  and  another  which  yields  a  balm  thought  to  be 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Mecca.  There  are  other  trees  befides  thefe  that 
yield  gums.  The  Carolinas  produce  prodigious  quantities  of  honey,  of 
which  they  make  excellent  fpirits,  and  mead  as  good  as  Malaga  fack.  Of 
’all  thefe  the  three  great  ftaple  commodities  at  prefent  are,  the  indigo,  rice, 
and  the  produce  of  the  pine.  Nothing  furprifes  an  European  more  at 
firft  fight  than  the  fize  of  the  trees  here,  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and  other 
American  jcountries.  Their  trunks  are  often  from  50  to  70  feet  high, 
without  a  branch  or  limb  ;  and  frequently  about  36  feet  in  circumference. 
Of  thefe  trunks  when  hollowed,  the  people  of  Charles-Town  as  well  as  the 
Indians  make  canoes,  which  ferve  to  tranfport  provifionS  and  other  goods 
from  place  to  place  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  fo  large,  that  they  will  carry 
30  or  40  barrels  of  pitch,  though  formed  of  one  piece  of  timber.  Of  thefe 
are  likewife  made  curious  pleafure  boats. 

Animals.]  The  original  animals  of  this  country  do  not  differ  much 
from  thofe  of  Virginia  ;  but  in  Carolina  they  have  a  ftill  greater  variety  of 
beautiful  fowls.  All  the  animals  in  Euorpe  are  here  in  plenty ;  black 
cattle  are  multiplied  prodigioufly  :  to  have  2  or  300  cows  is  very  common, 
but  fome  have  1000  or  upwards.  Thefe  ramble  all  day  at  pleafure  in  the 
forefts ;  but  their  calves  being  feparated  and  kept  in  fenced  paftures,  the 
cows  return  every  evening  to  them.  The  hogs  range  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  return  like  the  cows ;  thefe  are  very  numerous,  and  many  run  quite 
wild,  as  well  as  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  in  the  woods.  It  is  furprifing 
that  the  cattle  (hould  have  increafed  fo  quickly  fince  their  being  firft  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe,  while  there  are  fuch  numbers  of  wolves,  tygers,  and 
panthers  conftantly  ranging  the  woods  and  forefts.  We  have  already  ob¬ 
ferved  that  thefe  animals  are  lefs  ravenous  than  the  beafts  of  Africa  and 
Afia  ;  they  very  feldom  attempt  to  kill  either  calves  or  foals  in  America, 
and  when  attacked  their  dams  make  a  vigorous  defence. 

History,  government,  population,?  _  The.  firft  Englifh  expedi- 
chief  towns,  and  commerce.  $  tions  into  Carolina  were  un¬ 

fortunate.  Nothing  fuccefsful  was  done  in  this  way  till  the  year  1603. 

in 
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in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  At  that  time  feveral  Engliih  noblemen,  and 
others  of  great  diftinftion,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown,  invefting 
them  with  the  property  and  jurifdiaion  of  this  country.  They  parcelled 
out  the  lands  to  fuch  as  were  willing  to  go  over  into  the  new  fettlement, 
and  to  fubmit  to  a  fyftetn  of  laws,  which  they  employed  the  famous  Locke  to 
compofe  for  them. 

They  began  their  firft  fettlement  at  a  point  of  land  towards  the  fouth- 
ward  of  their  diftrift,  between  two  navigable  rivers.  Here  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  city,  called  Charles-Town,  which  was  defigned  to  be,  what 
it  now  is,  the  capital  of  the  province.  In  time,  however,  the  difputes 
between  the  church  of  Englandmen  and  diflenters  caufed  a  total  confufion 
in  the  colony.  This  was  rendered  ftill  more  intolerable  by  the  incurfions  of 
the  Indians,  whom  they  had  irritated  by  their  infolence  and  injuftice.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe  inteftine  divifions  and  foreign 
wars,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  paffed,  which  put  this  colony  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  crown.  The  lords  proprietors  accepted  a  re- 
compenfe  of  about  24,000!.  for  both  the  property  and  jurifdiftion ;  and  the 
conftitution  of  this  colony,  in  thofe  refpefts  in  which  it  differed  from  the 
royal  colonies,  was  altered.  Earl  Granville  however,  thought  fit  to  retain 
his  feventh  (bare,  which  continued  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  family.  For  the 
more  convenient  adminiftration  of  affairs,  too,  Carolina  was  divided  into  two 
diftrifts,  and  two  governments.  This  happened  in  1 728,  and  from  that  time, 
peace  being  reftored  in  the  internal  government,  as  well  as  with  the  Cherokees 
and  other  Indian  tribes,  thefe  provinces  began  to  breathe;  and  their  trade 
advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity.  —  ' 

The  fettlement  of  Georgia  was  projefted  in  1732,  when  feveral  public- 
fpirited  noblemen  and  others,  from  compaflion  to  the  poor  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  fubfcribed  a  confiderable  fum,  which,  with  io.oocl.  from  the  govern! 
ment,  was  given  to  provide  neceflaries  for  fuch  poor  perfons  as  were  willing 
to  tranfport  themfelves  into  this  province,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  regulations 
impofed  on  them.  In  procefs  of  time,  new  fums  were  raifed,  and  new  inha¬ 
bitants  fent  over.  Before  the  year  1752,  upwards  of  1000  perfons  were 
iettled  in  this  province.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expefted,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Georgia,  removed  as  they  were  at  a  great  diftance  from  their 
benefaftors,  and  from  the  check  and  control  of  thofe  who  had  a  natural  in¬ 
fluence  over  them,  would  fubmit  to  the  magiftrates  appointed  to  govern 
them.  Many  of  the  regulations,  too,  by  which  they  were  bound,  were  very- 
improper  in  themfelves,  and  deprived  the  Georgians  of  privileges  which  their 
neighbours  enjoyed,  and  which,  as  they  increafed  in  numbers  and  opulence, 
they  thought  it  hard  they  fhould  be  deprived  of.  From  thefe  corrupt  fources 
arofe  all  the  bad  humours  which  tore  to  pieces  the  conftitution  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Diflenfions  of  ail  kinds-fprung  up,  and  the  colony  was  on  the  brink 
of  deftruftion,  when,  in  1752,  the  government  took  it  under  their  immediate 
care,  removed  their  particular  grievances,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  fame 
rooting  with  the  Carolinas. 

method  of  fettling  in  Carolina,  and  indeed  in  other  provinces  of  Bri- 
tdh  America,  was  to  pitch  upon  a  void  fpace  of  ground,  and  either  to  pur- 
chale  it  at  the  rate  of  20I.  for  1000  acres,  one  fhilling  quit-rent  for  every 
1 00  acres  ;  or  otherwife,  to  pay  a  penny  an  acre  quit-rent  yearly  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  without  purchafe-money.  The  people  of  Carolina  live  in  the  fame 
eaiy,  plentiful,  and  luxurious  manner  with  the  Virginians  already  deferibed. 
.Poverty  is  here  almoft  an  entire  ftranger  ;  and  the  planters  are  the  molt  hof- 
pitable  people  that  are  to  be  met  with  to  all  ftrangers,  and  efpecially  to 

fuch 
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fucli  as  by  accident  or  misfortunes  are  rendered  incapable  of  providing  fcir 
themfelves. 

The  general  topics  of  converfation  among  the  men,  when  cards,  the  bot¬ 
tle,  and  occurrences  of  the  dfiy  do  not  intervene  are  negroes,  the  prices  of 
indigo,  rice  and  tobacco,  &c.  They  appear  to  have  as  little  talte  for  the 
faiences  as  for  religion.  Political  enquiries  and  philofophical  difqui  fit  ions 
are  attended  to  but  by  a  few  men  of  genius  and  indtiftry ;  and  are  too  labo¬ 
rious  for  the  indolent  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  Lefs  attention  and  re- 
fpedt  are  paid  to  the  women  here,  than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  inhabitants  have  made  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Indeed,  it  is  a  truth,  confirmed  by  obfervation,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  in  the  fame  proportion  will  refpeft  for  the 
women  be  increafed  :  fo  that  the  progrefs  of  civilization  in  countries,  in 
Hates,  in  towns  and  in  families,  may  be  remarked  by  the  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  which  is  paid  by  husbands  to  their  wives,  and  by  the  young  men  to 
the  young  women. 

Temperance  and  induftry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  virtues 
of  the  North  Carolinians.  The  time  which  they  wade  in  drinking  id¬ 
ling-  and  gambling,  leaves  them  very  little  opportunity  to  improve  their 
plantations  or  their  minds.  The  improvement  of  the  former  is  left  to  their 
overfeers  and  negroes ;  the  improvement  of  the  latter  is  too  often  neg¬ 
lected.  Were  the  time,  which  is  thus  wafted,  fpent  in  cultivating  the  foil 
and  in  trealuring  up  knowledge,  they  might  be  both  wealthy  and  learned, 
for  they  have  a  productive  country,  and  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of 
genius 

Time  that  is  not  employed  in  ftudy  or  ufeful  labour,  is  generally  fpent  in 
every  country  in  hurtful  or  innocent  exercifes,  according  to  the'Cuftom  of 
the  place  or  the  tafte  of  the  parties.  The  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  who 
are  not  better  employed,  fpend  their  time  in  drinking,  or  gaming  at  cards  or 
dice,  in  cock-fighting,  or  horfe-racing.  Many  of  the  interludes  are  fil¬ 
led  up  with  a  boxing  match  ;  and  thefe  matches  frequently  become  memora¬ 
ble  by  feats  of  gouging*.  s 

In  a  country  that  pretends  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  one  would  hardly 
expedt  to  find  a  prevailing  cuftom  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of  each  other, 
yet  this  more  than  barbarous  cuftom  is  prevalent  in  both  the  Carolinas,  and 
in  Georgia  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  Of  the  origin  of  this  cuf-. 
tom  we  are  not  informed.  We  prefume  there  are  few  competitors  for  the 
honour  of  having  originated  it ;  and  equally  as  few  who  are  envious  ot  the 
pleafure  of  thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  continue  ic. 

The  only  place  in  either  of  the  Carolinas  worthy  of  notice  is  Charles- 
Town,  W.  Lon.  79-12.  N.  Lat.  32  45.  the  metropolis,  of  South  Carolina, 
which  for  ftze,  beauty,  arid  trade,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  in 
Britifii  America.  It  is  admirably  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  two  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers,  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  (hips  20  miles  above  the  town,  and 
for  boats  and  large  canoes  near  40.  The  harbour  is  good  in  every  refpedt, 
but  that  of  a  bar,  which  hinders  veflels  of  more  than  200  tons  burthen, 

loaded, 

•*  The  Jttkate  and  enteitainfag  divfrjinn,  with  propriety  called  gauging,  is  thus  performed. 
When  two  Ouxers  are  wearied  with  fighting  and  bruifing  each  orlier,  they  come,  as  it  is 
called,  to  clojt  c/uarttrs ,  and  each  endeavours  to  twift  his  forefingers  in  the  tar  locks  of  his 
antagoniflh  When  thefe  are  Lit  clinched,  the  thumbs  are  extended  each  way  to  the  nofe, 
and  (he  eyes  gently  turned  out  of  their  lockets.  The  vi&or  for  his  expertnefs  receives  fhouts 
of  applaufe  irom  the  fportive  throng,  while  his  poor  eysltfs  amagoniit  is  laughed  at  for  hi,s 
misfortune.  Morfe. 
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loaded,  from  entering.  The  town  is  regularly  and  pretty  ftrongly  fortified 
by  nature  and  art  :  the  ftreets  are  well  cut ;  the  houfes  are  large  and  well 
built :  fome  of  them  are  of  brick,  and  others  of  wood,  but  all  of  them 
bandfome  and  elegant,  and  rent  is  extremely  high.  The  ftreets  are  wide  and 
ftraight,  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  thofe  running  eaft  and  weft 
extend  about  a  mile  from  one  river  to  the  other.  It  contains  about  1000 
houfes,  and  was  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  af- 
fembly.  Its  neighbourhood  is  beautiful  beyond  defcription.  Several  hand- 
fome  equipages  are  kept  here.  The  planters  and  merchants  are  rich  and 
weli  bred  :  and  before  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  the 
people  were  (hewy  and  expenfive  in  their  drefs  and  way.  of  living  ;  fo  that 
every  thing  confpired  to  make  this  by  much  the  livelieit,  the  lovelieft,  and 
politeft  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the  richeft  too,  in  all  America.  It  ought  alfo 
to  be  obferved,  for  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Carolina,  that  when,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  colonies,  they  refolved  againft  the  ufe  of  certain  luxuries, 
and  even  neceffaries  of  life  ;  thofe  articles  which  improve  the  mind,  enlarge 
the  underftanding,  and  correct  the  tafte  were  excepted  :  the  importation  of 
books  was  permitted  as  formerly. 

North  and  South  Carolina  joined  with  the  other  colonies  in  their  revolt 
againft  Britain  :  and  in  1780  Charles  Town  being  befieged  by  the  king’s 
troops,  furrendered  on  capitulation,  with  6000  men  in  arms,  prifoners,  on  the 
1 2th  of  May  in  that  year,  after  the  fiege  had  continued  feven  weeks. 

As  South  Carolina  has  met  with  infinitely  more  attention  than  the  other 
provinces,  the  commerce  of  this  country  alone  employed  140  fhips,  while 
that  of  the  other  two  did  not  employ  60.  Its  exports  to  Great  Britain  of  na¬ 
tive  commodities,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  amounted  to  more  than 
395,000!.  annual  value;  and  its  imports  to  365,0001.  The  exports  of  North- 
Carolina  were  computed  at  about  70,000b  and  its  imports  at  x  8,oool.  The 
trade  of  Georgia  is  likewife  in  its  infancy ;  the  exports  amounted  to  little 
more  than  74,000b  and  the  imports  to  49,000). 

The  trade  between  Carolina  and  the  Weft-Indies  was  the  fame  in  all  re- 
fpefts  with  that  of  the  reft  of  the  colonies,  and  was  very  large  ;  their  trade 
with  the  Indians  was  in  a  very  flourilhing  condition  ;  and  they  former¬ 
ly  carried  Engliih  goods  on  pack-horfes  5  or  600  miles  into  the  country  weft 
of  Charles- Town. 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  form  but  ordinary  harbours, 
and  do  not  admit,  except  one  at  Cape  Fear,  veffels  of  above  70  or  80  tons. 
This  lays  a  weight  upon  their  trade,  by  the  expence  of  lighter-age.  Edeil. 
ton  is  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  but  little  more  than  a  trifling  village  ; 
they  were  lately  projetting  a  town  farther  fouth,  which  would  be  more  cen¬ 
trical. 

Georgia  has  two  towns  already  known  in  trade.  Savannah,  the  capital, 
is  commodioufly  fituated  for  an  inland  and  foreign  trade,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  fea,  upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  navigable  for 
200  miles  farther  for  large  boats,  to  the  fecondtown,  called  Augufta,  which 
Hands  in  a  country  of  the  greateft  fertility,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
with  the  Indians.  From  the  town  of  Savannah  you  fee  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  river  towards  the  fea  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  you  fee 
the  river  for  about  60  miles  up  into  the  country.  Here  the  Rev.  Mr. 
George  Whitefield  founded  an  orphan  houfe,  which  is  now  converted  to  a  very 
different  ufe,  into  a  college  for  the  education  of  young  men  defigned  chiefly 
for  the  nciiniftry.  By  a  late  eftimate  of  their  population,  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  North  Carolina  is  270,000,  of  which  60,000  are  negroes  ;  in 

5  Y  South 
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South  Carolina  80,000  whites,  and  about  too,oco  negroes;  and  in  Geof- 
gia,  in  the  grand  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ftate  were  reckoned  at  90,000  including  three  fifths  of  20,000 
negroes  *. 

In  Oftober  1779,  the  town  of  Savannah  being  in  poflefiion  of  the  king’s 
troops,  was  befieged  by  8coo  of  the  American  and  French  troops  in  con- 
junction  ;  but  they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  the  king’s  troops  with  a  great 
{laughter  of  the  French  and  Americans.  But  Savannah,  as  well  as  Charles 
Town,  were  afterwards  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  and  reftored  to  the 
Americans. 

The  government  of  North  Carolina  is  now  vefted  in  a  governor,  fenate, 
and  houfe  of  commons,  all  elefted  annually ;  the  executive  power  in  a  go¬ 
vernor  and  feven  counfellors :  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  governor,  fenate  of 
23,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  202.  members:  and  that  of  Georgia  in 
a  governor,  executive  council  of  12,  and  houfe  of  aflembly  of  72  repre¬ 
fentatives. 


NEW  STATES  formed  in  NORTH  AMERICA. 

THE  New  State  of  Franklin,  was  formed  by  the  union  of  three  coun¬ 
ties  in  North  Carolina.  But,  after  much  confufion,  all  pretentions 
to  independency  were  at  length  relinquithed,  and  it  is  now  re-united  with 
its  parent  ftate.  Befides  this,  two  other  ftates  have  lately  arifen,  thofe  of 
KENTUCKE  and  VERMONT.  Of  thefe  we  (hall  give  fome  account  in 
this  place. 


KENTUCKE. 

[Belonging  at  prefent  to  the  State  of  Virginia.'] 

THis  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  one  McBride,  in  T754.  Its  cen¬ 
tral  part  is  fituated  near  the  latitude  of  38  N.  and  85  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Sandy  Creek,  by  the  Ohio  on  the  N.  W.  by  North 
Carolina  on  the  South,  and  by  Cumberland  mountains  on  the  Eaft. 

Kentucke  is  divided  into  feven  counties. 


Jefferfon,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 

Louifville 

Fayette 

Lexington 

Bourbon  ,  < 

None 

Mercer  .  *- 

Harrodftown 

Nelfon 

Bardftown 

Maddifon 

None 

Lincoln  ,  . 

None 

*  Morfe. 
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In  all  thefe,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  are  houfes  for  the  infpe&ion 
of  tobacco. 

The  Ohio  bounds  Kentucke  in  its  whole  length.  The  (late  i3  watered 
by  many  rivers,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  foil  is  amazingly  fertile,  and  is 
more  temperate  and  healthy  than  any  part  in  America.  Here  are  buffaloes* 
bears,  deer,  elks,  and  many  other  animals,  common  to  the  United  States,  and 
others  entirely  unknown  to  them.  In  the  rivers  are  the  fineft  fifh,  and  abun¬ 
dant.  Salmon,  roach,  perch,  eel,  and  all  kinds  of  hook  fifh.  The  paroquet 
is  common  here,  as  is  the  ivory-bill,  wood-cock,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  a 
white  plume.  The  bill  is  pure  ivory.  Here  is  an  owl  like  ours,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  in  vociferation.  It  makes  a  furprifing  noife  like  a  man  in  diltrefs.  Its 
natural  curiolnies  are  aftonifhing  and  innumerable.  Caves  are  found  amazing¬ 
ly  large,  in  fome  of  which  you  may  travel  feveral  miles  under  a  fine  lime  ftone 
rock,  fupported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars.  In  molt  of  them  run  llreams 
of  water.  Near  Lexington  are  to  be  feen  curious  fepulehres  full  of  human 
skeletons.  There  are  three  fprings  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  Green  River, 
which  difcharge  themfelves  into  a  common  refervoir,  and  when  ufed  in  lamps, 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  finelt  oil  *.  There  are  many  allum  banks, 
and  different  places  abounding  with  copper,  which  when  refilled,  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  world.  At  a  fait  fpring  near  the  Ohio  river,  very  large  bones 
have  been  found  far  furpafling  the  fize  of  any  fpecies  of  animals  now  in 
America,  the  head  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  above  three  feet  long. 
Dr.  Hunter  faid  it  could  not  be  the  elephant,  and  that  from  tile  form  of  the 
teeth  it  mull  have  been  carnivorous,  and  belonging  to  a  race  of  animals  now 
extindt.  Specimens  have  been  fent  both  to  France  and  England.  What 
animal  this  is,  and  by  what  means  its  ruins  are  found  in  thefe  regions,  (where 
none  fuch  now  exift)  art:  very  difficult  queftions,  and  varioufly  refolved.  The 
variety  of  conjeftures  ferves  only  to  prove  the  futility  of  all. 

The  Miffifippi  and  Ohio,  are  the  keys  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  weftem 
continent.  The  ufual  route  to  Kentucke  is  from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore, 
by  the  way  of  Petersburgh.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans, 
(a  diftance  not  exceeding  460  miles  in  a  ftraight  line)  is  856  by  water.  The 
mouth  empties  itfelf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  aftonifhing  emigrations  to  this  country,  from 
the  following  account  taken  by  the  adjutant  of  the  troops  llationed  at  Fort 
Harmer  at  the  mouth  of  Muskingum. 

From  the  10th  of  October,  1786,  to  the  1 2th  of  May,  1787,  177  boats, 
containing  2689  fouls,  1353  horfes,  766  cattle,  112  waggons  and  two 
phaetons,  befides  a  very  considerable  number  that  paffcd  in  the  night  unob¬ 
served. 

It  is  at  prefent  peopled  by  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fettlers. 
From  the  interior  fettlements  of  this  vaft  country,  America  will  derive  her 
future  greatnefs,  and  eftabliffi  new  empires  to  rival,  and  perhaps  outdo  the 
ancient  world. 


V  E  R  M  O  N  T. 

THE  ftate  of  Vermont  is  a  vaft  country,  fituated  eaftward  of  New 
Flampfhire,  fouth  of  Maffachui'etts,  and  weft  of  New  York.  It  is  155 
miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  The  capital  of  the  Hates  is  Bennington. 

The 
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,  The  Allens  are  the  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  country.  It  is  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  independent  of  congrefs  and  the  ftates.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
an  objeft  of  contention  between  the  ftates  of  New  York  and  New  Hump- 
fhire.  The  people  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  other  name,  than  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Boys,  which  they  gallicized  into  Verdmont,  and  fince  corrupted  into  the 
eafier  pronunciation  of  Vermont. 

The  antique  forefts,  into  which  the  arm  of  man  is  juft  carrying  the  d.e- 
ftruftive  ax,  every  where  afford  the  moll  grand  and  fublime  prcfpects.  Little 
of  the  land  of  this  ftate  is  yet  cleared,  but  the  emigrations  to  it  from  other 
ftates  are  great,  and  it  will  icon  become  well  Cultivated,  and  equal  in  fertility 
to  the  ftates  it  approximates.  Its  population  is  faid  already  to  amount  to 
150,000. 

The  declaration  which  thdy  made  by  their  repnefentatives  in  convention  at 
Windfor,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1777,  and  which  makes  a  part  of 
their  conftitution,  breathes  as  high  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  as  that  of  any  of  their 
neighbours.  They  alfert  that  all  men  are  born  equally  free — with  equal 
rights,  and  ought  to  enjoy  liberty  of  confeience — freedom  of  the  prefs — trial 
by  jury — power  to  form  new  ftates  in  vacant  countries,  and  to  regulate  their 
own  internal  police — that  all  elections  ought  to  be  free — that  all  power  is 
originally  in  the  people — that  government  ought  to  be  inftituted  for  the  com¬ 
mon  benefit  of  the  community — and  that  the  community  have  a  right  to 
reform  or  abolifh  government — that  every  member  of  fociety  has  a  right  to 
proteftion  of  life,  liberty  and  property — and  in  return  is  bound  to  contribute 
his  proportion  of  the  expence  of  that  protection,  and  yield  his  perfonal  fer- 
vice  when  nectffary — that  he  fhali  not  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  againft. 
himfelf — that  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms — but  no  Handing  armies 
(hall  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace — that  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold 
themfelves,  their  houfes,  papers  and  pofftfiions  free  from  fearch  or  feizure, 
and  therefore  warrants,  without  oaths  firft  made,  affording  fufficient  founda¬ 
tion  for  them,  are  contrary  to  that  right  and  ought  not  to  be  granted — that 
no  perfon  fhali  be  liable  to  be  tranfported  out  of  this  ftate  for  trial  for  any 
©ffence  committed  within  this  ftate,  & c.  * 


The  ftates  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  have  large  tradls  of  fertile  land, 
extending  to  the  lakes  proper  for  the  forming  of  fettlements,  and  very 
capital  ones  have  lately  been  made.  This  country  will  in  future  prove  one 
of  the  moll  advantageous  commercial  fituations  in  America,  having  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  key  of  Canada,  and  of  all  the  northern  Indian  trade  ;  the  navigation 
extending  from  the  weftern  fea  to  the  lakes,  has  no  other  obltru&ion  than 
fmall  portages,  which  in  time  will  be  converted  into  canals.  The  fur  trade 
will  chiefly  centre  in  this  country. 

In  the  inland  country  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  fettlements  in 
many  parts  extend  to  the  mountains.  In  the  eaftem  parts  of  Virginia,  fet- 
tlements  have  been  made  in  the  mountains  themfelves,  where  fome  induffii- 
ous  Germans  (who  found  the  lands  in  the  vallies  taken  up,)  have  eftabliflied. 
confiderable  plantations. 

South  Carolina  has  immenfe  tra&s  of  fertile  land  unfettled. 

The  ftate  of  Virginia,  poffefiing  lands  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains, 
(and  having  more  immediate  communication  with  the  Ohio  country  on  the 
river)  many  thoufands  have  paffed  over  them,  and  fettled  themlelves  in 

that' 
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that  tra&  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  It  is  laid  fome 
emigrants  have  eroded  that  river,  and  fettled  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 
lakes. 

By  a  late  fettlement,  the  country  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Ohio  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  date  of  Virginia.  All  the  country  to  the  northward  of  this  great 
river,  extending  from  Pennfylvania  to  the  ead,  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and 
the  Miffifippi  on  the  \yed,  are  intended  to  be  divided  by  congrefs  into  ten 
new  Hates. 


WASHINGTON, 
MET  ROBOT  A.M1A* 

PESILIPPA, 

MICH1GANIA, 

ILL1NOIA, 


CHERSONESUS, 
SARATOGA, 
SYLVAN  I  A, 
ASSENIPI, 
POLYPOT  AMI  A. 


There  ten  dates  (fpreading  over  an  immenfe  traft  of  land,)  are  traverfed 
by  the  great  river  Ohio,  in  a  courfe  of  1200  miles,  receiving  into  its  waters 
the  innumerable  rivers  which  are  fcattered  over  the  whole  country.  On  the 
north  they  are  bounded  by  the  five  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario  ;  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  river  St.  Laurence. 
On  the  ead  they  have  the  dates  of  New  York,  Pennfylvania  and  Virginia, 
whofe  navigation  (as  well  as  the  St.  Laurence)  affords  them  a  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  fouth  they  are  partly  bounded 
by  the  mountains,  and  on  the  wed  by  the  vad  river  Milfilippi,  (whofe  fource 
is  unknown)  and  which  after  flowing  through  the  great  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  (admitting  into  its  fwelling  waves  the  tributes  of  a  thoufand  waters) 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  the  30th  Nov.  1782,  the  provifional  articles  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  iigned  at  Paris;  theie 
were  afterwards  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty  Sept.  3d.  1783.  Thus  was 
terminated  a  war  equally  ruinous  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  war  craf¬ 
tily  and  infidioufly  fomented  by  France,  the  common  enemy  of  both.  No 
foouer  was  peace  redored,  and  the  Britilh  troops  withdrawn  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  the  United  States  began  to  experience  the  defects  of  their  general 
government,  and  finding  that  the  articles  of  the  confederation  would  not  enable 
them  to  furmount  thofe  national  embarraffments,  whigh  they  experienced, 
at  length  recommended  to  the  feveral  governments,  the  appointing  of  dele¬ 
gates,  who  met  at  Philadelphia  in  June  1787..  In  this  convention  fucli 
alterations  were  made  on  their  conflitution,  as  were  fuited  to  their  prefent 
circumdances  and  calculated  to  promote  unity  among  the  feveral  members 
of  the  confederation,  and  to  give  vigour  to  all  their  operations.  The  old 
congrefs  terminated  in  April  1789.  A  new  congrels  with  more  ample 
powers  and  a  new  conditution  partly  national  and  partly  federal  fucceeded 
in  their  place,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  who  wiflied  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  United  States.  By  this  new  conditution  or  rather  improvement  of  the 
old,  their  fituation  was  confiderably  meliorated,  they  dill  however  conti¬ 
nued  to  experience  all  the  difficulty  and  embarraffment  which  naturally 
refult  from  the  neceffary  weaknefs  of  a  new  government ;  in  many  places 
the  laws  were  refided,  and  there  wanted  fufficient  vigour  to  enforce  obedi¬ 
ence,  the  people  were  impatient  under  the  taxes  which  it  was  neceffary  to 
impofe  for  fupporting  the  government  and  paying  the  intered  of  the  debt 
contrafted  during  the  war  ;  in  thefe  circumdances  it  is  probable  that  a  great 
part  of  the  people  found  themfelves  difappointed  of  the  happinefs  they 

had 
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had  promifed  themfelves  as  the  fruit  of  their  independence,  and  began  to  fuf- 
pect,  that,  their  imaginations  being  dazzled  by  a  phantom,  which  did  not 
in  reality  exift,  they  had  purchafed  at  an  immenfe  price  what  was  merely  a 
name.  Time  has  in  fome  degree  remedied  tbefe  evils,  and  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  the  fame  agent,  the  government  of  the  United  States  will,  it  13 
to  be  hoped,  increafe  in  energy  and  liability  ;  and  like  the  Britifh  conftitu- 
lion  of  which  it  is  the  legitimate  offspring,  become  the  parent  of  profperity 
and  happinefs  to  every  order  of  the  people.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  while  the  terror  and  alarm  which  it  excited  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  warned  them  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  mighty 
ruin,  various  circumftances  ferved  rather  to  cement  the  union  of  France  and 
America.  They  had  efpoufed  her  caufe  during  her  ftruggle  with  the 
mother-country,  by  her  afliftance  they  had  been  enabled  to  fecure  their  in¬ 
dependence,  and  though  the  principles  of  the  revolutionary  government 
of  France  were  as  inimical  to  the  American  government  as  they  were  to 
every  other,  yet  their  diftance  from  the  feene  of  aftion  and  the  little  inter- 
courfe  which  the  people  of  one  country  could  have  with  the  other,  removed 
all  apprehenfion  of  danger;  perhaps  the  very  name  of  republic  ferved  to 
promote  their  union  ;  another  reaforr  may  have  operated  as  powerfully  as 
either,  the  propagation  of  the  pernicious  principles  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  among  the  people  of  America.  But  whatever  friendly  difpofition 
might  exift  in  that  country  towards  France,  or  to  the  new  order  of  thiugs 
eflablifhed  there,  fhe  wifely  determined  to  make  ufe  of  the  advantages  of 
her  fituation,  far  removed  from  the  contending  powers,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  ftri&eft  neutrality  ;  it  is  however  impofiible  but  that  neutral  nations 
muft  experience  many  things  from  the  conduct  of  the  powers  at  war,  giving 
rife  to  difcufllon  and  negociation  ;  fubjedls  of  this  fort  frequently  occurred 
betwixt  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  former 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  refpefting  the  commerce  of  France  and 
her  colonies,  although  ftridlly  conformable  to  the  law  and  practice  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  conduct  obferved  in  former  wars,  had  been  greatly  mifre- 
prefented  by  the  activity  of  the  French  partizans  who  abounded  in  Ame¬ 
rica ;  thefe  mifreprefentations  were  not  without  their  effects  there,  info- 
much  that  at  one  time  matters  feemed  to  wear  a  very  thi'eatening  appear¬ 
ance  ;  all  the  mifehiefs  however  which  would  have  refulted  from  a  commence¬ 
ment  of  hoftilities  were  prevented  by  the  timely  prudence  and  pacific  difpo- 
iition  of  both  countries  ;  and  a  treaty  of  mutual  friendftiip  and  amity  was 
iigned  at  London  in  1794  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay  ;  this  treaty  not- 
withftanding  all  the  arts  and  influence  of  the  French  party  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  congrefs.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  objedt  of  France 
had  been  to  prevail  upon  America  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  her,  and 
as  the  likelielt  means  to  promote  thefe  views,  every  effort  was  made  to  foment 
jealoufies  and  divifions  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  America.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  her  difappointment  firould  break  out  into  rage, 
when  by  this  treaty  Ihe  faw  all  her  profpects  of  embroiling  the  two  countries 
totally  blafttd,  all  their  differences  compofed,  and  the  foundation  of  a  friendly 
intercourfe  folidly  laid.  To  this  fource  alone  may  be  traced  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  French  government  agatnft  this  treaty  betwixt  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States;  for  it  contains  not  one  article  capable  of  being  con- 
ftrued  into  a  violation,  or  even  inconfiftency  with  any  former  treaties  by 
which  America  flood  bound  to  other  nations  ;  nor  can  it  in  any  degree  be, 
confidered  as  the  fmalleft  departure  from  the  principles  of  that  ltridl  neutra¬ 
lity,  to  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  fhe  feemed  determined  to 
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adhere,  unlefs  driven  from  it  by  a&s  of  violence  on  the  part  of  either  of 
the  contending  powers.  Soon  after  this  France  was  induced  to  throw  afide 
the  very  thin  veil  by  which  fhe  had  endeavoured  to  cover  all  her  proceedings 
towards  the  United  States ;  the  confequences  were  fuch  afts  of  aggrefiion, 
infult  and  outrage  on  her  part  as  it  was  impofiible  for  any  people  to 
bear,  without  renouncing  all  title  to  the  character  of  a  brave  and  indepen¬ 
dent  nation. 

Anxious  however  to  preferve  to  their  country  the  blefiings  of  peace,  cm- 
baffadors  were  fent  to  Paris,  if  poffible  to  fettle  their  exifting  differences  by 
negociation  ;  they  were  treated  by  the  French  rulers  with  the  utmoft  con¬ 
tempt,  they  were  not  fo  much  as  receive/!  in  their  public  chara&er,  and  they 
were  given  to  underftand  by  fome  private  communication,  that  the  bufinefs  of 
their  miffion  could  not  even  be  entered  upon  without  fubmitting  ihemfelves  to 
France  ;  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  private  communications  fuch  a  difeovery  was 
made  of  the  infamous  duplicity  and  unprincipled  meannefs  of  the  French 
rulers  as  is  truly  aftonifhing,  if  any  thing  of  this  fort  from  fuch  men  could  be 
aftonifhing;  but  for  an  account  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  thing  that  paffed 
at  Paris  betwixt  the  agents  of  the  directory  and  the  American  plenipoten- 
taries  we  muff  refer  to  the  account  publilhed  by  themfelves  after  leaving 
France.  This  account  was  attended  with  the  beft  effects  in  America  ;  fuch 
appeared  to  be  the  infolent  views'  of  France,  fo  unequivocal  and  undifguifed 
that  every  man  of  virtue  and  difeernment  in  the  United  States,  was  at  once 
perfuaded  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  refid  the  encroachments 
of  France  or  tamely  fuhmit  themfelves  to  her  power.  They  found  them¬ 
felves  therefore  in  the  fame  dilemma  in  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
now  ftand  ;  but  here  a  brave  people  fprung  from  the  land  of  liberty  could 
rot  long  hefitate  which  to  chufe ;  one  principle  feemed  at  once  to  aftuate 
and  unite  the  whole  country  in  a  firm  refolution  to  preferve  their  liberty  and 
repel  the  unjuft  aggfeffions  of  an  infulting  foe. 


WEST  INDIES. 


WE  have  already  obferved,  that  between  the  two  continents  of  Amerii 
ca  lie  a  multitude  of  iflands  which  we  call  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
which,  formerly  belonged  to  five  European  powers,  as  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  But  fir.ee  the  commencement  of  the  prd- 
fent  war  they  have  been  almcft  all  furrendered  to  the  Britifh  arms.  As  the 
climate  and  feafons  of  thefe  iflands,  differ  widely  from  what  we  can  form  any 
idea  of,  by  what  we  perceive  at  home,  we  (hall,  to  avoid  repetitions,  fpeak 
of  them  in  general,  and  mention  fome  other  particulars  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  Weft  Indies.  - 

The  climate  in  all  our  Weft  Indian  iflands  is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing  for  * 
thofe  accidental  differences  which  the  feveral  fituations  and  qualities  of  the 
lands  themfelves  produce.  As  they  lie  within  the  tropics,  and  the  fungoe* 
quite  over  their  heads,  palling  beyond  them  to  the  north,  and  never  returning 
farther  from  any  of  them  than  about  30  degree®  to  the  foath,  they  are  con¬ 
tinually 
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tinually  fhbje&ed  to  tlie  extreme  of  an  heat,  which  would  be  intolerable*  jf 
the  trade  wind,  rifing  gradually  as  the  fun  gathers  ftrength,  did  not  blow  in 
upon  them  from  the  fea  and  refrefh  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  enable 
them  to  attend  to  their  concerns  even  under  the  meridian  fun.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  night  advances,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  perceived,  which  blows 
fmartly  from  the  land,  as  it  were  from  the  centre,  towards  the  fea,  to  all 
points  of  the  compafs  at  once. 

By  the  fame  remarkable  Providence  in  the  difpofingof  things,  it  is,  that 
when  the  fun  has  made  a  great  progrefs  towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
becomes  in  a  manner  vertical,  he  draws  after  him  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  clouds, 
as  fhield  them  from  his  direct  beams  ;  and  diflblving  into  rain,  cool  the  air, 
and  refrelh  the  country,  tlnrfty  with  the  long  drought,  which  commonly 
reigns  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft  Indies  (and  we  may  add  in  the  Eaft  Indies)  are 
by  no  means  fo  moderate  as  with  us.  Our  heavieft  rains  are  but  dews  com¬ 
paratively.  They  are  rather  floods  of  water,  poured  from  the  clouds  with  a 
prodigious  impetuofity  ;  the  rivers  rife  in  a  moment  ;  new  rivers  and  lakes 
are  formed,  and  in  a  fhort  time,  all  the  low  country  is  under  water*.  Hence 
it  is  the  rivers  which  have  their  fource  within  the  tropics,  fwell  and  overflow 
their  banks  at  a  certain  feafon  ;  but  fo  miftaken  were  the  ancients  in  their 
idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  they  imagined  it  to  be  dried  and  fcorched  up 
with  a  continual  and  fervent  heat,  and  to  be  for  tnat  reafon  uninhabitable  ; 
when,  in  reality,  fome  of  the  largeft  rivers  of  the  world  have  their  courfe 
within  its  limits,  and  the  moifture  is  one  of  the  greateft  inconveniences  of  the 
climate  in  feveral  places. 

'  The  rains  make  the  only  diftinftion  of  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies;  the 
trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round;  they  have  no  cold,  no  frotts,  no 
fnows,  and  but  rarely  fome  hail  ;  the  ltorms  of  hail  are,  however,  very  violent 
when  they  happen,  arid  the  hailftones  very  great  and  heavy.— — Whether 
it  be  owing  to  this  moifture,  which  alone  does  not  feem  to  be  a  fuffmient 
caufe,or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  fulphureous  acid,  which  predominates  in 
the  air  of  this  country,  metals  of  all  kinds,  that  are  fubjedt  to  the  ad. ion 
of  fuch  caufes,  ruft  and  canker  in  a  very  Ihort  time;  and  this  caufe,  perhaps 
as  much  as  the  heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies 
unfriendly  and  unpleafant  to  an  European  conftitution. 

It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the  month  of  dlftiguft',  more  rarely 
in  July  and  September )  that  they  are  affaulced  by  hutricaues ;  the  moil  ter¬ 
rible  calamity  to  which  they  are  fubjedt  (as  well  as  the  people  in  the  Eaft 
Indies)  from  the  climate;  this  atftrcys,  at  a  ftroke,  the  labours  of  many 
wars, and  proftrates  the  moil  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  often  jult  at  the 
moment  when  he  thinks  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  foitune.  It  is  a  bidden 
and  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  with  a 
furious  fwell ing  of  the  feas,  and  fometimes  with  an  earthquake;  m  ihort, 
with  every  circumftance,  which  the  elements  can  affemble,  that  is  terrible 
and  deftrudtive.  Firft,  they  fee  as  the  prelude  to  the  enfuing  havock,  whole 
fields  of  fugar-canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  tirongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
driven, about -like  ftubble  ;  their  windmills  are  fwept  away  in  a  moment ; 
their  uteniils,  the  fixtures,  the  ponderous  copper  boilers,  and  ftills  of  ieve- 
ral  huudred  weight,  are  wrenched  from  the  ground,  and  battered  to  pieces , 

their  houfes  are  no  proteftitm ;  the  roofs  are  torn  off  at  one  blaft  ;  whuit 

the , 
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the  rairt,  which  in  an  hour  rifes  five  feet,  ruflies  in  upon  them  with  an  irrefi- 
ftible  violence. 

The  hurricane  comes  on  either  in  the  quarters,  or  at  the  full  or  change  of 
the  moon.  If  it  comes  at  the  full  moon,  obferve  thefe  figns.  That  day  you 
will  fee  the  Iky  very  turbulent ;  you  will  obferve  the  fun  more  red  than 
at  other  times;  you  will  perceive  a  dead  calm,  and  the  hills  clear  of  ail  thofe 
clouds  and  mills  which  ufually  hover  about  them.  In  the  clefts  of  the  earth 
and  in  the  wells,  you  hear  a  hollow  rumbling  found,  like  the  rulhing  of  a 
great  wind.  At  night  the  liars  feem  much  larger  than  ufual,  and  furrounded 
with  a  fort  of  burs  ;  the  north-weft  fky  has  a  black  and  menaci  g  look  :  the 
Tea  emits  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  rifes  into  vaft  waves,  often  without  any  wind 
the  wind  itfelf  now  forfakes  its  ufual  fteady  eafterly  ftream,  and  drifts  about 
to  the  weft  ;  from  whence  it  fometimes  blows  with  intermifiions  violently  and 
irregularly  for  about  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  moon  herfelf  is  turrounded 
with  a  great  bur,  and  fometimes  the  fun  has  the  fame  appearance.  Thefe 
are  figns  which  the  Indians  of  thefe  lllands  taught  our  planters,  by  which 
they  can  prognofticate  the  appearance  of  an  hurricane. 

The  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft  Indies  is  fugar  ;  this  commodi¬ 
ty  was  not  at  all  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  was  made  in 
China  in  very  early  times,  from  whence  we  had  the  firft  knowledge  of  it  ; 
but  the  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  who  cultivated  it  in  America,  and  brought 
it  into  requeft,  as  one  of  the  materials  of  a  very  univerfal  iuxury'in  Europe. 
It  is  not  fettled  whether  the  cane,  from  whicti  this  fubftance  is  extradled  be 
a  native  of  America,  or  brought  thither  to  their  colony  of  Brazil,  by  the 
Portuguefe,  from  India  and  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  but,  however  that  matter 
may  be,  in  the  beginning  they  made  the  molt,  as  they  Hill  do  the  bell  fugars 
which  come  to  market  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  juice  within  the 
fugar  cane  is  the  molt  lively,  elegant,  and  leaft  cloying  fweet  in  nature  ;  and 
which,  fucked  raw,  has  proved  extremely  nutritive  and  wholefome.  From 
the  molaffes  rum  is  diftilled,  and  from  the  fcummings  of  the  fugar  a  meaner 
fpirit  is  procured.  Rum  finds  its  market  in  North  America,  where  it  is  con- 
fumed  by  the  inhabitants,  or  employed  in  the  African  trade,  or  diftribut- 
ed  from  thence  to  the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  parts ;  befides 
what  comes  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  However,  a  very  great  quantity 
of  molaffes  is  taken  off  raw,  and  carried  to  New  England  to  be  diftilled 
there.  The  tops  of  the  canes,  and  the  leaves  which  grow  upon  the  joints, 
make  very  good  provender  for  their  cattle,  and  the  refufe  of  the  cane,  after 
grinding,  ferves  for  fire  ;  fo  that  no  part  of  this  excellent  plant  is  without  its 
ufe. 

They  compute  that,  when  things  are  well  managed,  the  rum  and  mo¬ 
laffes  pay  the  charges  of  the  plantation,  and  the  fugars  are  clear  gain.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  particulars  we  have  feen,  and  by  others  which  we  may  eafily  ima¬ 
gine,  the  expences  of  a  plantation  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  very  great,  and  the 
profits  at  the  firft  view  precarious ;  for  the  chargeable  articles  of  the 
windmill,  the  boiling,  cooling,  and  diftiiling  houfes,  and  the  buying  and 
fubfifting  a  fuitable  number  of  flaves  and  cattle,  will  not  fuffer  any  man  to 
begin  a  fugar  plantation  of  any  confequence,  not  to  mention  the  purchafe  of 
the  land,  which  is  very  high,  under  a  capital  of  at  leaft  5000I.  Neither  is 
the  life  of  a  planter,  if  he  means  to  acquire  a  fortune,  a  life  of  idlenefs  and 
luxury,  at  all  times  he  mull  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  overfeers,  and  even 
overfee  himfelf  occafionally.  But  at  the  boiling  feafon,  if  he  is  properly  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  affairs,  no  way  of  life  can  be  more  laborious,  and  more  dange¬ 
rous  to  the  health  ;  from  a  conftant  attendance  day  and  night,  in  the  extreme 
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united  heats  of  the  climate,  and  fo  many  fiery  furnaces  ;  add  to  this, 
the  Ioffes  by  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  bad  feafons  ;  and  then  confider 
when  the  fugars  are  in  the  cafk,  that  he  quits  the  hazard  of  a  planter,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  hazard  of  a  merchant,  and  fhips  his  produce  at  his  own  rifk. 
Thefe  confiderations  might  make  one  believe,  that  it  could  never  anfwer  to 
engage  in  this  bufinefs  ;  but  notwithftanding  all  this,  there  are  no  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which  great  eftates  are  made  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  from  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  as  the  Weil  Indies.  The  produce  of  a  few  good  feafons  general¬ 
ly  provides  againft  the  ill  effe&s  of  the  worft,  as  the  planter  is  fure  of  a  fpeedy 
and  profitable  market  for  his  produce,  which  has  a  readier  fale  than  perhaps 
any  other  commodity  in  the  world. 

Large  plantations  are  generally  under  the  care  of  a  manager,  or  chief  over- 
feer,  who  has  commonly  a  falary  of  150I.  a  year,  with  overfeers  under  him. in 
proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  plantation  ;  one  to  about  30  negroes,  with 
a  falary  of  about  40I.  Such  plantations  tco  have  a  furgeon  at  a  fixed  falary, 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  negroes  which  belong  to  it.  But  the  courfe 
which  is  the  lead  troublefome  to  the  owner  of  the  eftate  is,  to  let  the  land, 
with  all  the  works,  and  the  flock  of  cattle  and  flaves,  to  a  tenant,  who  gives 
fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  the  keeping  up  repairs  and  flock. 
The  eftate  is  generally  eftimated  to  fuch  a  tenant  at  half  the  neat  produce  of 
the  belt  years ;  fuch  tenants,  if  induftrious  and  frugal  men,  foon  make  good 
eftates  for  themfelves. 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  eafy  rate.  This  is 
generally  by  allotting  to  each  family  of  them  a  fmall  portion  of  land,  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  two  days  in  the  week,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  cultivate  it  $ 
fome  are  fubfifted  in  this  manner,  but  others  find  their.negroes  a  certain  por- 
tion  of  Guinea  and  Indian  corn,  and  to  fome  a  falt-herring,  or  a  fmall  portion 
of  bacon  or  fait  pork  a-day.  All  the  reft  of  the  charge  confifts  in  a 
cap,  a  fliirt,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  blanket  ;  and  the  profit  of  their  labour 
yields  10  or  12I.  annually.  The  price  of  men  negroes  upon  their  firft 
arrival  is  from  30I.  to  36I.  women  and  grown  boys  50s.  lefs  ;  but  fuch  negro 
families  as  are  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  lfiands,  generally 
bring  above  40I.  upon  an  average  one  with  another  $  and  there  are  intlances 
of  a  fingle  negro  man  expert  in  bufinefs  bringing  15°  guineas  ;  and  the 
wealth  of  a  planter  is  generally  computed  from  the  number  of  flaves  he  pof- 
feffes. 

To  particularize  the  commodities  proper  for  the  Weft  India  market,  would 
be  to  enumerate  all  the  neceffaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life ;  for 
they  have  nothing  of  their  own  but  cotton,  coffee,  tropical  fruits,  fpices,  and 
the  commodities  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Traders  there  make  a  very  large  profit  upon  all  they  fell  ;  but  from  the 
numerous  fhipping  conftantly  arriving  from  Europe,  and  a  continual  fucceflion 
of  new  adventurers,  each  of  whom  carry  out  more  or  lefs  at  a  venture,  the 
Weft  India  market  is  frequently  overftocked ;  money  mull  be  raifed,  and 
goods  are  fometimes  fold  at  prime  coft  or  under.  But  thofe  who  can  afford 
to  ftore  their  goods,  and  wait  for  a  better  market,  acquire  fortunes  equal  to 
any  of  the  planters.  All  kinds  of  handicraftfmen,  efpeciahy  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  braziers,  and  coopers,  get  very  great  encouragement.  But  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  "Weft  Indies,  that  phyficians  and  furgeons  even  outdo 
the  planter  and  merchant,  in  accumulating  riches. 

Before  the  American  war,  there  were  allowed  to  be  in  our  Weft  Indies  at 
leaft  230,000  negro  flaves  :  and,  upon  the  higheft  calculation,  the  whites 
there  in  all  did  oot  amount  to  90,000  fouls.  This  difproportion  between  the 
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freemen  and  negroes,  which  grows  more  vifiblc  every  day,  fome  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for,  by  alleging,  that  the  enterprifing  fpirit,  which 
the  novelty  of  the  object,  and  various  concurrent  caufes,  had  produced  ia 
the  laft  century,  has  decayed  very  much.  That  the  difpofition  of  the  Weft 
Indians  themfelves,  who  for  cheapnefs  choofe  to  do  every  thing  by  negroes 
which  can  poffibly  be  done  by  them,  contributes  greatly  to  the  fmall  number 
of  whites  of  the  lower  ftationg.  Such  indeed  is  the  powerful  influence  of 
avarice,  that  though  the  whites  are  kept  in  conftant  terror  of  infurredtions 
and  plots,  many  families  employ  25  or  30  negroes  as  menial  fervants,  who 
are  infinitely  the  moll  dangerous  of  theflaves,  and  in  cafe  of  any  infurredtion 
they  have  it  more  in  their  power  to  (trike  a  fudden  and  fatal  blow  ;  and  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  negroes  are  often  treated,  gives  the  white  inhabitants 
too  much  reafon  for  their  apprehenfions,  that  the  negroes  may  endeavour  to 
revenge  themfelves  upon  their  mailers. 

The  firft  obfervation  that  has  been  mentioned,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
prefent  difproportion  between  the  freemen  and  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  In» 
dies,  we  think  is  not  well  founded ;  that  enterprifing  fpirit  which  firft  led 
Britons  out  to  difcovery  and  colonization,  Hill  animates  in  a  very  confider- 
able  degree  the  people  of  this  nation ;  but  the  field  has  been  lately  more 
ample  and  enlarged,  and  emigrants  have  had  greater  fcope  whereon  to  range. 
Befides  the  vaft  continent  of  North  America,  which  takes  in  fuch  a  variety 
of  climates,  and  difcovers  fuch  a  richnefs  of  foil ;  the  Eaft  Indies,  an  inex- 
hauftible  mine  of  riches,  have  in  a  great  degree  drawn  the  attention  of  mankind 
from  that  of  the  Weft.  Countries  as  well  as  individuals,  attain  a  name  and 
reputation  for  fomething  extraordinary,  and  have  their  day.  Many  6f  the 
belt  families  of  this  nation  are  ambitious  of  procuring  places  for  their  fons 
iu  the  Laft  Indies.  Here  is  an  ample  field  for  all  adventurous  fpirits,  who, 
difdaining  an  idle  life  at  home,  and  ambitious  of  becoming  uleful  to  them¬ 
felves,  their  connettions,  or  the  community,  boldly  venture  into  the  immeule 
regions  of  this  Eafteru  world.  Others,  full  as  remote  from  an  indolent  dif¬ 
pofition,  but  with  lefs  condudt  and  inferior  abilities,  fet  out  with  the  moft 
fanguine  hopes.  Thefe  are  your  fiery,  relllefs  tempers,  willing  to  undertake 
the  fevereft  labour,  provided  it  protnifes  but  a  lhort  continuance,  who  love  risk 
and  hazard,  whofe  fchemas  are  always  vaft,  and  who  put  no  medium  between 
being  great  and  being  undone. 

The  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  lie  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  femicircle, 
ftretching  almoft  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  north,  to  the  Liver  Qronoque, 
in  the  main  continent  of  South  America.  Some  call  them  the  Caribbees, 
from  the  firft  inhabitants ;  though  this  is  a  term  that  moft  geographers 
confine  to  the  Leeward  lflapds.  Sailors  diltinguilh  them  into  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfes  of  Blips,  from  QJd 

Spain,  or  the  Canaries,  to  Carthagena,  or  New  Spain  and  Portobello. - 

The  geographical  tables  and  maps  diftinguilh  them  into  the  great  and  little 
Antilles. 

JAMAICA.]  The  firft  that  we  come  to  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
alfo  the  moft  important,  after  leaving  Florida,  is  Jamaica,  whicn  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  75th  and  79th  degrees  of  welt  longitude  from  London,  and  be¬ 
tween  17  and  18  north  latitude.  From  the  eaft  and  weft  it  is  in  length 
about  140  miles,  and  in  the  middle  about  60  in  breadth,  grovvingjefs  towards 
each  end,  in  the  form  of  an  egg.  It  lies  near  4500  miles  loutb-weft  of 
England. 

This  ifland  is  interfedted  with  a  ridge  of  fteep  rocks  tumbled  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  earthquakes  in  a  ilupeudous  manner  upon  one  another.  Thefe  rocks, 
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though  containing  no  foil  on  their  furface,  are  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  trees,  fiourifhing  in  a  perpetual  fpring ;  they  are  nourifhed  by 
the  rains,  which  often  fall,  or  the  miffs  which  continually  brood  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  which,  their  loots,  penetrating  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  induf- 
trioufly  feek  out  for  their  own  fupport.  From  the  rocks  iffue  a  vatt  number 
of  fmail  rivers  of  pure  wholefome  water,  which  tumble  down  in  catara&s,  and 
together  with  the  ftupendous  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  bright  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  trees  through  which  they  flow,  form  a  molt  delightful  landlcape. 
On  each  fide  of  this  chain  of  mountains  are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  which  di- 
minifh  as  they  remove.from  it.  On  thefe  coffee  grows  in  great  plenty.  The 
vallies  or  plains  between  thofe  ridges  are  level  beyond  what  is  ordinary  in 
molt  other  countries,  and  the  foil  is  prodigioufly  fertile. 

The  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  about  thirteen  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  in 
winter  about  eleven  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  divifions  of  the  feafons  in  the  Weft 
Indies  are  into  the  dry  and  wet  feafons.  The  air  of  this  ifland  is  in  moil 
places,  exceffively  hot,  and  unfavourable  to  European  conftitutions ;  but  the 
cool  lea  breezes,  which  fet  in  every  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  render  the  heat 
more  tolerable  :  and  the  air  upon  the  high  grounds  is  temperate,  pure,  and 
cooling.  It  lightens  almoft  every  night,  but  without  much  thunder,  which 
when  it  happens  is  very  terrible,  and  roars  with  allonilhing  loudnefs,  and  the 
lighrnmg  in  thefe  violent  itorms  frequently  does  great  damage.  In  February 
or  March,  they  expedt  earthquakes,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  Du¬ 
ring  the  months  of  May  and  October,  the  rains  are  extremely  violent,  and 
continue  fometimts  for  a  fortnight  together.  In  the  plains  are  found  feve- 
ral  fait  fountains;  and  in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  Spanifh  Town,  is  a  hot 
bath,  of  great  medicinal  virtues.  It  gives  relief  in  the  dry  belly  ach,  which 
excepting  the  bilious  and  yellow  fever,  is  one  of  the  moft  terrible  endemial 
diftempers  of  Jamaica. 

Sugar  is  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  production  of  this  ifland.  Cocoa 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  it  to  great  extent.  It  produces  alfo  ginger,  and 
the  pimento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Jamaica  pepper  ;  the  wild  cinnamon-tree, 
whofe  bark  is  fo  ufeful  in  medicine  ;  the  manchineel,  whofe  fruit,  though 
uncommonly  delightful  to  the  eye,  contains  one  of  the  worft  poiions  in  na¬ 
ture;  the  mahogany,  in  fitch  uie  with  our  cabinet-makers,  and  of  the  moft 
valuable  quality  ;  but  this  wood  begins  to  wear  out,  and  of  late  is  very 
dear.  Excellent  cedars,  of  a  large  fize  and  durable;  the  cabbage-tree,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  hardnefs  of  its  wood,  which  when  dry  is  incorruptible,  and 
hardly  yields  to  any  kind  of  tool ;  the  palma  affording  oil,  much  efteemed 
by  the  iavages,  both  in  food  and  medicine ;  the  foap  tree,  whofe  berries 
anfwer  all  purpofes  of  waffling  ;  the  mangrove  and  olive  bark,  ufeful  to  tan¬ 
ners ;  the  fuftic  and  redwood  to  the  dyers;  and  lately  the  logwood.  The 
indigo  plant  was  formerly  much  cultivated  ;  and  the  cotton  tree  is  ftill  fo. 
No  fort  of  European  grain  grows  here  ;  they  have  only  maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  Guinea  corn,  peas  of  various  kinds,  but  none  of  them  refembling  ours, 
with  variety  of  roots.  Fruits,  as  has  been  already  obfervcd,  grow  in  great 
plenty  ;  citrons,  Seville  and  China  oranges,  common  and  fweet  lemons,  limes, 
fhadocks,  pomegranates,  mame.es,  lourlops,  papas,  pine  apples,  cuftard-ap- 
ples,  ltar-apples,  prickly  pears,  allicada,  pears,  melons,  porr.pione,  guavas, 
and  leveral  kinds  of  berries,  aifo  garden  fluffs  in  great  plenty,  and  good. 
The  catile  bred  on  this  ifland  ate  but  few  ;  their  beef  is  tough  and  lean  j 
the  mutton  and  lamb,  are  tolerable ;  they  have  great  plenty  of  hogs  ;  many 
plantations  have  a  hundred  of  them,  and  their  fiefli  is  exceedingly  lweet  and 
delicate.  Their  horfes  are  frpall,  mettlelome,  and  hardy,  and  when  well 
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made,  generally  fell  for  30  or  40I.  fterling.  Jamaica  likewife  fupplies  the 
apothecarj  with  guaiacum,  farfaparilla,  china,  caffia,  and  tamarinds,  Among 
the  animals  are  the  land  and  lea  turtle,  and  the  alligator.  Here  are  all  forts 
of  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  in  particular  more  parrots  than  in  any  of  the 
other  iflands ;  betides  parroquets,  pelicans,  fnips,  teal,  Guinea  hens,  geefc, 
ducks,  and  turkies  ;  the  humming  bird,  and  a  great  variety  of  others.  The 
rivers  and  bays  abound  with  filh.  The  mountains  breed  numberlefs  adders, 
and  other  noxious  animals,  as  the  feus  and  marlhes  do,  the  guana  and  galle- 
wafp  ;  but  thefe  latt  are  not  venomous.  Among  the  infetls  are  the'  ciror  or 
chegoe,  which  eats  into  the  nervous  and  membranous  parts  of  the  flelh  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  white  people  are  lometimes  plagued  with  them.  'Thefe 
inletts  get  into  any  part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  the  legs  and  feet,  where 
they  bleed  in  great  numbers,  and  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  a  bag.  As  foon  as 
the  perfon  feels  them,  which  is  not  perhaps  till  a  week  after  they  have  been 
in  the  body,  they  pick  them  out  with  a  needle,  or  point  of  a  penknife,  taking 
care  to  deilroy  the  bag  entirely,  that  none  of  the  breed,  which  are  like  nits, 
may  be  left  behind.  They  fometimes  get  into  the  toes,  and  eat  the  flelh  to 
the  very  bone. 

This  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Spanilh  empire  in  America.  Se¬ 
veral  defceuts  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Englilh,  prior  to  1656  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  this  year  that  Jamaica  was  reduced  under  our  dominion.— 
Cromwell  had  fitted  out  a  fquadron  under  Penn  and  Venabics,  to  reduce  the 
Spanilh  ifland  of  Plilpaniola,  but  there  this  fquadron  was  unfuccefsful.  The 
commanders  of  their  own  accord,  to  atone  for  this  misfortune,  made  a  defceut 
upon  Jamaica,  and  having  carried  the  capital,  St.  Jago,  loon  compelled 
the  whole  ifland  to  furrender.  Ever  lince  it  has  been  lubjedf  to  the  Englilh, 
and  the  government  of  it  is  one  of  the  richeft  places,  next-  to  that  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  difpofal  cf  the  crown,  the  Handing  lalary  being  2,5001.  per 
annum,  and  the  affembly  commonly  voting  the  governor  as  much  more; 
which,  with  the  other  perquiiites,  makes  it  on  the  whole  little  inferior  to 
JO,oool.  pet  annum. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  government  of  all  the  American  iflands 
is  the  lame,  namely,  that  kind  which  we  have  formerly  defcribed  under  the 
name  of  a  royal  government.  Their  religion  too  is  univerlally  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  though  they  have  no  bilhop,  the  bilhop  of  Eondon’s  commif- 
iary  being  the  chief  religious  magiltrate  in  thofe  parts. 

About  the  beginning  of  lait  century,  it  was  computed,  that  the  number 
of  whites  in  Jamaica  amounted  to  60,000  and  that  ot  the  negroes  to  120,000. 
It  appears  at  prefent  that  Jamaica  is  rather  on  the  decline,  as  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  the  whites  not  exceeding  25,000,  and  the  blacks  90,000. 
Befides  thefe,  a  number  of  fugitive  negroes  have  formed  a  fort  of  colony 
among  the  Blue  Mountains,  independent  of  the  whites,  with  whom  they 
make  treaties,  and  are  in  fome  relpedfs  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
particularly  in  fending  back  runaway  flaves. 

Indigo  was  once  very  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  it  enriched  the 
ifland  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the  parifh  of  Vere,  where  this  drug  was 
chiefly  cultivated,  they  are  faid  to  have  had  no  lefs  than  300  gentlemen’s 
coaches ;  a  number  perhaps  even  the  whole  ifland  exceeds  not  at  this  dav ; 
and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  were  many  more  perfons 
of  property  in  Jamaica  formerly  than  there  are  now;  though  pethaps  they 
had  not  thofe  vail  fortunes  which  dazzle  us  in  luch  a  manner  at  prefent. 
However,  the  Jamaicans  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous,  until  reduced 
By  earthquakes,  and  by  terrible  epidemical  difeafes,  which,  treading  on 
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the  heels  of  the  former  calamities,  fwept  away  vaft  multitudes.  The  decreafg 
pf  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  decline  of  their  commerce,  arifes  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  which  their  trade  is  expofed,  of  which  they  do  not  fail  to  com¬ 
plain  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  as  that  they  are  of  late  deprived  of  the 
moft  beneficial  part  of  their  trade,  the  carrying  of  negroes  and  dry  goods  to 
the  Spanifh  coafl ;  the  low  value  of  their  produce,  which  they  afcribe  to  the 
great  improvements  the  French  make  in  their  lugar  colonies,  who  are  enabled 
to  underfell  them  by  the  lownefs  of  their  duties ;  and  the  trade  carried  on 
from  Ireland  and  the  noithern  colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch  iflands, 
where  they  pay  no  duties,  and  are  fupplied  with  goods  at  an  eafier  rate. 
Some  of  thefe  complaints,  which  equally  afferit  the  other  iflands,  have  been 
heard,  and  force  remedies  applied  ;  others  remain  unredreffed.  Both  the  log- 
weed  trade,  and  this  contraband,  have  been  the  fubjedts  of  much  contention, 
and  thecaufe  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Spanifh  nation.  Th? 
former  we  always  avowed,  aad  claimed  as  our  right,  and  at  the  peace  of  1763* 
it  was  confirmed  to  us.  The  latter  we  permitted;  becaufe  we  thought, 
and  veryjuftly,  that  if  the  Spaniards  found  themfelves  aggrieved  by -any 
contraband  trade,  it  lay  upon  them,  and  not  upon  us,  to  put  a  ftop  to 
it,  by  their  guarda  coftas  which  cruife  in  thefe  feas,  purpofeiy  to  feize  and 
confifcate  fuch  veffels  and  cargoes  as  are  found  in  this  trade.  In  this 
manner  did  the  Bi  itifh  court  argue,  till  the  politics  of  this  nation,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  court  of  Spain,  thought  proper  to  fend  Fnglifh  cruifers  to 
the  American  coafl,  effediually  to  crufh  that  lucrative  trade,  of  which  the 
whole  body  of  Britifh  fubjtdb  in  America  loudly  complained,  as  it  put  a  flop 
to  the  principal  channel  which  hitherto  enabled  them  to  remit  fq  largely  to 
Great  Britain. 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamaica.  It  flood  upon  the  point 
of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards  the  fea,  formed  part  of  the  border 
of  a  very  fine  harbour  of  its  own  name.  The  convensency  cf  this  harbour, 
which  was  capable  of  containing  a  theufand  fail  of  large  fhips,  and  of  fitch 
depth  as  to  allow  them  to  load  and  unload  at  the  greatell  eafe,  weighed  fo 
much  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  chafe  to  build  their  capital  on  this  fpot, 
though  the  place  was  a  hot  dry  fand,  and  produced  mone  of  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  not  even  frefli  water.  But  the  advantage  of  its  harbour,  and  the  re¬ 
fort  of  pirates,  made  it  a  place  of  great  confideration.  Thefe  pirates  were 
called  Buccaneers  ;  they  fought  with  an  inconfiderate  bravery,  and  then 
fpent  their  fortune  in  this  capital  with  as  inconfiderate  diffipation.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  no  place,  for  its  fize,  could  be  compared  to 
this  town  for  trade,  wealth,  and  an  entire  corruption  .of  manners.  In  the 
month  of  June,  in  this  year,  an  earthquake,  which  fhook  the  whole  ifland  tp 
the  foundations,  totally  overwhelmed  this  city,  fo  as  to  leave,  in  one  quarter, 
not  even  the  fmalleft  veflige  remaining.  In  two  minutes,  the  earth  opened, 
and  fwallowed  up  nine- tenths  of  the  houfes,  and  two  thoufand  people.  The 
water  gufhed  out  from  the  openings  of  the  earth,  and  tumbled  the. people  on 
heaps  ;  but  fame  of  them  bad  the  good  fortune  to  catch  hold  of  beams  and 
rafters  of  houfes,  and  were  afterwards  laved  by  boats.  Several  fhips  were 
call  away  in  the  harbour  ;  and  the  Swan  frigate,  which  lay  in  the  dock  to 
careen,  was  carried  over  the  tops  of  finking  houfes,  and  did  not  ovetfet,  but 
afforded  a  retreat  to  fome  hundreds  of  people,  who  faved  their  lives  upon 
her.  An  officer,  who  was  in  town  at  this  time,  fays,  the  earth  opened  and 
flint  veiy  quick  in  fome  places,  and  he  faw  feveral  people  fink  down  to  the 
middle,  and  others  appeared  with  their  heads  juft  above  ground,  and  were 
fqueczed  to  death.  At  Sayanr.ah,  above  a  thoufand  acres  were  funk,  with 
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the  houfes  and  people  in  them  ;  the  place  appearing  for  fome  time  like  a 
lake,  was  afterwards  dried  up,  but  no  houfes  were  feen.  In  fome  parts, 
mountains  were  fplit  ;  and  at  one  place  a  plantation  was  removed  to  the 
cliftance  of  a  mile.  They  again  rebuilt  the  city  ;  but  it  was  a  fecond  time, 
ten  years  after,  deltroyed  by  a  great  fire.  The  extraordinary  convenience 
of  the  harbour  tempted  them  to  build  it  once  more  ;  and  once  more  in 
1722,  was  it  laid  in  rubbifh  by  a  hurricane,  the  moll  terrible  on  record. 
Such  repeated  calamities  feemed  to  mark  out  this  place  as  a  devoted  fpot ; 
the  inhabitants,  therefore,  refolved  to  forfake  it  for  ever,  and  to  refide  at 
the  oppofite  bay,  where  they  built  Kingfton,  which  is  lately  become  the 
capital  «f  the  illand.  i  t  confills  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  houfes,  many 
of  them  handfomely  built,  and  in  the  talle  of  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  continent,  one  ftory  high,  with  porticos,  and  every  conve- 
niency  for  a  comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate.  Not  far  from  Kingfton, 
Hands  St.  Jago  de  la  Veda,  a  Spanifh  town  which  though  at  prefent  infe¬ 
rior  to  Kingfton,  was  once  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  is  (till  the  feat  of 
government,  and  the  place  where  the  courts  ofjuftice  are  heid. 

On  the  3d  of  Oftober  1 780,  was  a  dreadful  hurricane,  which  almoft  over¬ 
whelmed  the  little  fea  port  town  of  Savannah  la  Mer,  in  Jamaica,  and  part 
of  the  adjacent  country.  Very  few  houfes  were  left  Handing,  and  a  great 
hu'mber  of  lives  were  loft.  Much  damage  was  alfo  done,  and  many  lives 
perilhed,  in  other  parts  of  the  illand. 

Tn  1795,  Jamaica  was  not  exempted  from  the  calamities  which  affli6ted 
the  other  Weft  India  iflands.  Ori  the  14th  of  June,  a  dreadful  fire  broke 
but  at  Montego  bay,  which  confirmed  a  great  quantity  of  ftores,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  alhes  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  This  was  fucceeded  by  a 
calamity  of  a  ftill  more  ferious  afpeft,  a  war  with  the  Maroons.  After  fe- 
veral  bloody  engagements  in  which  the  Britilh  had  generally  the  advantage, 
the  Maroons  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  general  Walpole  were  completely 
hemmed  in.  They  were  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  they  furrendered  to 
the  Britilh  together  with  their  families,  and  were  removed  in  the  month 
of  June  following  to  Lower  Canada,  where  lands  were  provided  for  them, 
and  where  they  are  to  form  a  fettlement. 

The  whole  produft  of  the  illand  maybe  reduced  to  thofe  heads.  Firft, 
fugars,  of  which  they  exported  in  1753,  twenty  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  hoglheads,  fome  vaftly  great,  even  to  a  ton  weight,  which  can¬ 
not  be  worth  lefs  in  England  than  424,7  25I.  Moll  of  this  goes  to  London, 
Briftol,  and  Glafgow,  and  fome  part  of  it  to  North  America,  in  return  for 
the  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  corn,  peas,  Haves,  planks,  pitch,  and  tar,  which 
they  have  from  hence.  Second,  rum,  of  which  they  export  about  four 
thoufand  puncheons.  The  rum  of  this  illand  is  generally  efteemed  the  belt, 
and  is  the  rnoft  ufed  in  Great  Britain.  Third,  molafles,  in  which  they 
made  a  great  part  of  their  returns  for  New  England,  where  there  are  vail 
diftilleries.  All  thefe  are  the  produce  of  the  grand- itaple,  the  fugar-cane. 
According  to  the  late  teftimony  of  a  refpe&able  planter  in  Jamaica,  that 
illand  hath  280,000  acres  in  canes  of  which  210,000  are  annually  cut,  and 
make  from  68  to  70,000  tons  of  fugar,  and  4,200,000  gallons  of  rum. 
Fourch,  cotton,  of  which  they  fend  out  two  thoufand  bags.  The  indigo, 
formerly  much  cultivated,  is  now  inconfiderable ;  but  fome  cocoa  and  coffee 
are  exported,  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pepper,  ginger,  drugs  for 
dyers  and  apothecaries,  fweetmeats,  mahogany,  and  manchiaeel  planks.  But 
fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  articles  of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spanifh 
continent  of  New  Spain  and  T«‘ta  Firma  j  for  in  the  former  they  cut 
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great  quantities  of  logwood,  and  both  in  the  former  and  the  latter  they  carried 
on  a  vail  and  profitable  trade  in  negroes,  and  all  kinds  of  European  goods. 
And  even  in  time  of  war  with  Spain,  this  trade  between  Jamaica  and  the 
Spanifh  Main  goes  on,  which  will  be  impoffible  for  Spain  to  (top,  whild  it 
is  fo  profitable  to  the  Britifh  merchant,  and  whillt  the  Spanifh  officers,  from 
the  higheit  to  the  lowed,  (hew  fo  great  a  refpeft  to  prefents  properly  made. 
Upon  the  whole,  many  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  whilft  they  appear  to  live 
in  fuch  a  date  of  luxury,  as  in  molt  other  places  leads  to  beggary,  acquire 
great  fortunes,  in  a  manner,  inftantly.  Their  equipages,  their  clothes, 
their  furniture,  their  tables,  all  bear  the  tokens  of  the  greated  wealth  and 
profufioil  imaginable.  This  obliges  all  the  treafure  they  receive  to  make 
but  a  fiiort  ftay,  being  hardly  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  calls 
of  their  neceffity  and  luxury  on  Europe  and  North  America. 

On  Sundays,  or  court  time,  gentlemen  wear  wigs,  and  appear  very  gay 
in  coats  of  filk,  and  veils  trimmed  with  fiiver.  At  other  times  they  gene¬ 
rally  wear  only  thread  dockings,  linen  drawers,  a  ved,  a  Holland  cap,  and 
a  hat  upon  it.  Men  fervants  wear  a  coarfe  linen  frock,  with  buttons  at  the 
neck  and  hands,  long  trowfers  of  the  fame,  and  a  check  fhirt.  The  ne¬ 
groes,  except  thofe  who  attend  gentlemen,  who  have  them  dreffed  in  their 
own  livery,  have  once  a  year  Ofnaburghs,  and  a  blanket  for  clothing,  with 
a  cap  or  handkerchief  for  the  head.  The  morning  habit  of  the  ladies  is  a 
loofe  nightgown,  carelefsly  wrapped  about  them  ;  before  dinner  they  put 
ofF  the  difhabille,  and  appear  with  a  good  grace  in  all  the  advantage  of  a 
rich  and  becoming  drefs. 

The  common  drink  of  perfons  in  affluent  circumdances  is  Madeira  wine 
mixed  with  water.  Ale  and  claret  are  extravagantly  dear  ;  and  London 
porter  fells  for  a  (hilling  per  bottle.  But  the  general  drink,  efpecially 
among  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  is  rum  punch,  which  they  call  Kill  Devil, 
becaufe  being  frequently  drunk  to  excefs,  it  heats  the  biood,  and  brings  on 
fevers,  which  in  a  few  hours  fend  them  to  the  grave,  efpecially  thofe  who 
are  jud  come  to  the  ifland,  which  is  the  reafon  that  fo  many  die  here  upon 
their  fird  arrival. 

Englifh  money  is  feldom  feen  here,  the  current  coin  being  entirely 
Spaniffl.  There  is  no  place  where  fiiver  is  fo  plentiful,  or  has  a  quicker 
circulation.  You  cannot  dine  for  lefs  than  a  piece  of  eight,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  rate  of  boarding  is  three  pounds  per  week  ;  though  in  the  markets 
beef,  pork,  fowl  and  fi!h,  may  be  bought  as  cheap  as  in  London  ;  but  mu- 
ton  fells  at  nine-pence  per  pound. 

Learning  is  here  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  there  are  indeed  fome  gentlemen 
well  verfed  in  literature,  and  who  fend  their  children  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  polite  and  liberal  education  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  people  take  little  care  to  improve  their  minds,  being  generally 
engaged  in  trade  or  riotous  diffipatiom 

The  milcry  and  hardlhips  of  the  Negroes  are  truly  moving  :  and  though 
great  care  is  taken  to  make  them  propagate,  the  ill  treatment  they  receive 
fo  ihoilens  their  lives,  that  indead  of  increafing  by  the  courfe  of  nature, 
many  thoufands  are  annually  imported  to  the  Wed  Indies,  to  fupplythe 
place  of  thole  who  pine  and  die  by  the  hardfhips  they  receive.  It  is  faid, 
that  they  are  dubborn  and  untra&uble,  for  the  mod  part,  and  that  they 
mdd  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  crudied  with  it, 
or  to  be  thouhgt  a  fort  of  beads,  without  fouls  as  fome  of  their  matters 
or  oveiieers  do  at  prefent,  though  fome  of  thefe  tyrants  are  themfelves 
the  dregs  of  this  nation,  and  the  refute  of  the  jails  of  Europe.  Many  of 
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the  Negroes,  however,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  humanity* 
find  their  fituations  eafy  and  comfortable ;  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
in  North  America,  where  in  general  thefe  poor  wretches  are  better  ufed, 
there  is  lefs  wafte  of  Negroes,  they  live  longer,  and  propagate  better. 
And  it  feems  clear,  from  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory,  that  thofe  nations 
which  have  behaved  with  the  greateft  humanity  to  their  Haves,  were  al¬ 
ways  belt  ferved,  and  ran  the  lead  hazard  from  their  rebellions.  The 
Haves  on  their  fir  ft  arrival  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  are  expofed  naked  to 
fale ;  they  are  then  generally  very  fimple  and  innocent  creatures,  but 
foon  become  roguilh  enough ;  and  when  they  come  to  be  whipped  excufe 
their  faults  by  the  example  of  the  whites.  They  believe  every  Negroe 
returns  to  his  native  country  after  death.  This  thought  is  fo  agreeable, 
that  it  cheers  the  poor  creatures,  and  renders  the  burthen  of  life  eafy 
which  would  otherwife,  to  many  of  them,  be  quite  intolerable.  T.hey 
look  on  death  as  a  bleffing,  and  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  with  what  cour¬ 
age  and  intrepidity  fome  of  them  meet  it ;  they  are  quite  tranfported  to 
think  their  flavery  is  near  at  an  end,  that  they  fhall  revilit  their  native  Ihores, 
and  fee  their  old  friends  and  acquaintance.  When  a  negroe  is  about  to  expire, 
his  fellow  Haves  kifs  him,  and  wilh  him  a  good  journey,  and  fend  their 
hearty  good  wiflies  to  their  relations  in  Guinea.  They  make  no  lamen¬ 
tation  ;  but  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  inter  his  body,  believing  he  is  gone 
home,  and  happy. 

BARBADOES.]  This  ifland,  the  moll  eafterly  of  all  the  Caribbees,  is 
fituated  in  59  degrees  weft  long,  and  13  degrees  north  lat.  It  is  21  miles  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  14.  When  the  Englilh,  fome  time  after  the  year 
1625,  firft  landed  here,  they  found  it  the  molt  favage  and  dcftitute  place 
they  had  hitherto  vifited.  It  had  not  the  lead  appearance  of  ever  having 
been  peopled,  even  by  favages.  There  was  no  kind  of  beads  of  pafture  or 
of  prey,  no  fruit,  no  herb,  nor  root,  fit  for  fupporting  the  life  of  man.  Yet 
as  the  climate  was  fo  good,  and  the  foil  appeared  fertile,  fome  gentlemen  of 
fmall  fortunesin  England  refolvcd  to  become  adventurers  thither.  The  trees 
were  fo  large,  and  of  a  wood  fo  hard  and  ftubborn,  that  it  was  with  great 
'difficulty  they  could  clear  as  much  ground  as  was  neceflary  for  their  fubfif- 
tence.  By  unremitting  perfeverance,  however,  they  brought  it  to  yield  them 
a  tolerable  fupport  ;  and  they  found  that  cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with 
the  foil,  and  that  tobacco,  which  was  beginning  to  come  into  repute  in  Eng¬ 
land,  anfwered  tolerably.  Thefe  profpe&s,  together  with  the  dorm  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  which  was  beginning  to  break  out  in  England* 
induced  many  new  adventurers  to  tranfport  themfelves  into  this  ifland.  And 
what  is  extremely  remarkable,  fo  great  was  the  increafe  of  people  in  Barba- 
does,  25  years  after  its  firft  fettlement,  that  in  1650,  it  contained  more  than 
50,000  whites,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  Negroes  and  Indian  Haves  ; 
the  latter  they  acquired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour  £  for  they  ieized 
upon  all  thofe  unhappy  men,  without  any  pretence,  in  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  and  carried  them  into  flavery.  A  pradlice  wnich  has  rendered  the 
Caribbee  Indians  irreconcileable  to  us  ever  fiuce.  They  had  begun  a  little 
before  this,  to  cultivate  fugar,  which  foon  rendered  them  extremely  wealthy. 
The  number  of- the  flaves  therefore  was  ftill  augmented  :  and  in  1676,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  their  number  amounted  to  100, coo,  which,  together  with 
50,000,  make  150,000  on  this  fmall  lpot  ;  a  degree  of  population  unknown 
in  Holland,  in  China,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  moll  renowned  for 
numbers.  At  this  time  Barbadoes  employed  400  fail  of  Ihips,  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  of  150  tons,  in  their  trade.  Their  annual  exports  in  fugar,  indigo* 
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ginger,  cotton,  and  citron  water,  were  above  350,0001.  and  their  circulating 
cafh  at  home  was  200,000!.  Such  was  the  increafe  of  population,  trade,  and 
wealth,  in  the  courfe  of  50  years.  But  fince  that  time,  this  ifland  has  been 
much  on  the  decline,  which  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  growth  of  the 
French  fugar-colonies,  and  partly  to  our  own  eftablifhments  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ifles.  Their  numbers  at  prefent  are  faid  to  be  20,000  whites,  and  1  oo,go<^ 
flaves.  Their  commerce  confifts  in  the  fame  articles  as  formerly,  though  they 
deal  in  them  to  lefs  extent.  The  capital  is  Bridgetown,  where  the  governor 
refides,  whofe  employment  is  faid  to  be  worth  5000I.  per  annum.  They  have 
a  college,  founded  and  well  endowed  by  colonel  Codrington,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  ifland,  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamacia,  has  fuffered  much  by  hurri¬ 
canes,  fires,  and  the  plague.  On  the  10th  of-  O&ober  1780,  a  dread¬ 
ful  hurricane  occafioned  vaft  devaflation  in  Barbadoes,  great  numbers  of  the 
houfes  were  deftroyed,  not  one  houfe  in  the  ifland  was  wholly  free  from  da¬ 
mage,  many  perfons  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  were  driven  into  the  fea,  and  there  perifhed. 

St.  CHRISTOPHER’S. 3  This  ifland,  commonly  called  by  the  failor’s 
St.  Kitt’s,  is  fituated  in  62  degrees  weft  long,  and  1 7  degrees  north  lat.  about 
14  leagues  from  Antigua,  and  is  twenty  miles  long  and  feven  broad.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  famous  Chriftopher  Columbus,  who  difeovered  it  for  the 
Spaniards.  That  nation,  however  abandoned  it,  as  unworthy  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  :  and  in  1626,  it  was  fettled  by  the  French  and  Englifh  conjunffly 
but  entirely  ceded  to  us  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Befides  cotton,  ginger, 
and  the  tropical  fruits,  it  generally  produces  near  as  much  fugar  as  Barba¬ 
does,  and  fometimes  quite  as  much.  It  is  computed  that  this  ifland  contains 
6000  whites,  and  36,000  Negroes.  In  February,  1782,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  was  reftored  again  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

ANTIGUA. 3  Situated  in  61  deg.  W.  Ion.  and  17  deg.  N.  lat.  is  of  a 
circular  form,  near  20  miles  over  every  way.  This  ifland,  which  Was  former¬ 
ly  thought  ufelefs,  has  now  got  the  ftart  of  the  reft  of  the  Englifh  harbours, 
being  the  beft  and  fafeft  as  a  dock-yard,  and  an  eftablifhment  for  the  royal 
navy;  but  St.  John’s  is  the  poit  of  greateft  trade  ;  and  this  capital  which 
before  the  fire  in  1769,  was  large  and  wealthy,  is  the  ordinary  feat  of  the 
governor  of  the  Leeward  iflands.  Antigua  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about 
7000  whites,  and  30,000  flaves. 

NEVIS  and  MONTSERRAT.3  Two  fmall  iflands,  lying  between 
St.  Chriftopher’8  and  Antigua,  neither  of  them  exceeding  18  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  are  faid  each  to  contain  5000  whites,  and  10,000  flaves. 
The  foil  in  thefe  four  iflands  is  pretty  much  alike,  light  and  fandy,  but  not- 
withftanding,  fertile  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  their  principal  exports  are  derived 
from  the  fugar  cane.  Both  were  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  1782,  but 
reftored  at  the  peace. 

BARBUDA-3  Situated  in  18  deg.  N.  lat.  35  miles  north  of  Antigua,  is 
20  miles  in  length,  and  1 2  in  breadth.  It  is  fertile,  and  has  an  indifferent 
road  for  flopping,  but  no  direfl  trade  with  England.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  hufbandry,  and  raifing  frefh  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  the 
neighbouring  ifles.  It  belongs  to  the  Codrington  family,  and  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  1500. 

ANGUILLA-3  Situated  in  19  deg.  N.  lat.  60  miles  north-weft  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s,  is  about  30  miles  long  and  10  broad.  This  ifland  is  perfe&ly 
level,  and  the  climate  nearly  ihe  fame  with  that  of  Jamaica.— The  inhabitants, 
who  are  not  numerous,  apply  themfelves  to  hufbandry,  and  feeding  of 
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DOMINICA.]  Situated  in  16  deg.  N.  lat.  and  in  62  W.  Ion.  lies  about 
halfway  between  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico.  It  is  near  28  miles  in  length, 
and  13  in  breadth  ;  it  got  its  name  from  being  difcovered  by  Columbus  on  a 
Sunday.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  thin,  and  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of 
coffee  than  fugar;  but  the  fldes  of  the  hills  bear  the  fineft  trees  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  rivulets  of  fine  water.  The  French 
have  always  oppofed  our  fettling  here,  becaufe  it  muft  cut  off  their  com¬ 
munication,  in  time  of  war,  between  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.  However, 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  it  was  ceded  in  exprefs  terms  to  the  Englifh; 
but  we  have  derived  little  advantage  from  this  conqueft,  the  ifland  being,  till 
lately,  no  better  than  a  harbour  for  the  natives  of  the  other  Carribees,  who 
being  expelled  their  own  fettlements,  have  taken  refuge  here.  But,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fituation  between  the  principal  French  iflands,  and  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert’s  Bay  being  one  of  the  moft  capacious  in  the  Weft  Indies,  it  has  been 
judged  expedient  to  form  Dominica  into  a  government  of  itfelf,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  it  a  free  port.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1778  ;  but  was  reftored 
again  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  peace.  A  plan  was  concerted  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  this  ifland  in  1793,  by  Vidlor  Hughes ;  the  enemy  were,  however, 
attacked  by  the  inhabitants  with  fuch  fpirit,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

St.  VINCENT.]  Situated  in  13  deg.  N.  lat.  and  61  deg.  W.  Ion.  50 
miles  north  weft  of  Barbadoes,  30  miles  fouth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about  24  miles 
in  length,  and  18  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  fruitful,  being  a  black  mould 
upon  a  ftrong  loam,  the  moft  proper  for  the  raifing  of  fugar.  Indigo  thrives 
here  remarkably  well,  but  this  article  is  lefs  cultivated  than  formerly  through¬ 
out  the  Weft  Indies.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Caribbeans,  and  many 
here  are  alfo'  fugitives  from  Barbadoes  and  the  other  iflands.  The  Caribbeans 
were  treated  with  fo  much  injuftice  and  barbarity,  after  this  ifland  came  into 
the  poffeflion  of  the  Englifh  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peace  in  1763,  that 
they  greatly  contributed  towards  enabling  the  French  to  get  pofleifion  of  it 
again  in  1779;  but  it  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  of 
peace  in  1783.  In  1795  an  infurreCtion  broke  out  among  the  Caribbees,  who 
repulfed  the  Britifh  troops  in  feveral  ferious  conflicts.  They  were  obliged 
foon  after  to  fubmit  to  the  Britifh  arms. 

GRANADA,  and  the  GRANADINES.]  Granada  is  fituated  in 
1 2  deg.  north  lat.  and  62  deg.  weft  lou.  about  30  leagues  fouth-wefl  of  Bar¬ 
badoes,  and  almoft  the  fame  diftance  north  of  New  Andalufia,  or  the  Spanifh 
Main.  This  ifland  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  the  foil  of  this  ifland  is  extremely  proper  for 
producing  fugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  carries 
with  it  all  the  appearance  of  becoming  was  flourifhing  a  colony  as  any  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  of  its  dimenfions.  A  lake  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ifland,  fupplies  it  plentifully  with  fine  rivers,  which  adorn  and  ferti¬ 
lize  it.  Several  bays  and  harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  fome  of  which  may 
be  fortified  with  great  advantage,  which  renders  it  very  convenient  for  fhip- 
ping ;  and  has  the  happinels  of  not  being  fubjeft  to  hurricanes.  St. 
George’s  bay  has  a  fandy  bottom,  and  is  extremely  capacious,  but  open. 
In  its  harbour,  or  careening  place,  100  large  veflels  may  be  moored  with 
perfeCt  fafety.  This  ifland  was  long  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars  between 
the  native  Indians  and  the  French,  during  which  thefe  handful  of  Carib¬ 
bees  defended  themfelves  with  the  moft  refolute  bravery.  In  the  laft  war 
but  one,  when  Granada  was  attacked  by  the  Englifh,  the  French  inhabi- 
tants,  who  were  not  very  numerous,  were  fo  amazed  at  the  reduction  of 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  that  they  loft  all  fpirit,  and  furrendered  without 
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making  the  leafl  oppofition  ;  and  the  full  property  of  this  ifland,  together 
with  the  fmall  iflands  on  the  north,  called  the  Grenadines,  which  yield 
the  fame  produce,  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763 — But  in  July  1779,  the  French  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  this  illand,  though  it  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  1783.  Granada  in  1795,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  other  iflands 
were  in  a  Hate  of  tumult  likewife  fuffered  the  calamities  of  an  infurrefb’on. 
The  infurgents  were  feconded  by  Vidlor  Hughes,  who  w'as  difpatched 
thither  with  a  fmall  detachment  of  French  troops,  but  they  were  obliged  at 
lafl  to  fubmit  to  the  Bririfh. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.]  Exclufive  of  the  Well-India  fugar  iflands,  ly» 
ing  between  the  two  continents  of  America,  Great  Britain  claims  feveral 
others,  that  are  feated  at  the  diftance  of  fome  thoufand  miles  from  each  other, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  according  to  our  method, 
beginning  with  the  north. 

Newfoundland  is  fituated  to  the  eafl  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  between 
46  and  52  deg.  north  lat.  and  between  53  and  59  deg.  weft  long,  feparated 
from  Labrador  or  New  Britain  by  the  Straits  of  Belleifle,  and  from  Canada 
by  the  bay  of  St.  Laurence,  being  350  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  The 
coafts  are  extremely  fubjedl  to  fogs,  attended  with  almoft  continual  florms 
of  fnow  and  fleet,  the  fky  being  ufually  overcaft.  From  the  foil  of  this  ifland 
we  are  far  from  reaping  any  fudden  or  great  advantage,  for  the  cold  is  long 
continued,  and  fevere ;  and  the  fummer  beat,  though  violent,  warms  it  not 
enough  to  produce  any  thing  valuable  ;  for  the  foil,  at  leall  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  ifland  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  rocky  and  barren.  However, 
it  is  watered  by  feveral  good  rivers,  and  hath  many  large  and  good  harbours. 
This  ifland,  whenever  the  continent  fhall  come  to  fail  of  timber  convenient 
to  navigation  (which  on  the  fea-coaft  perhaps  is  no  very  remote  profpedl)  it 
is  faid,  will  afford  a  large  fupply  for  mails,  yards,  and  all  forts  of  lumber  for 
the  Weft-lndia  trade.  But  what  at  prefent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the 
great  fifhery  of  cod,  carried  on  upon  thofe  fhoals,  which  are  called  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  at  the  lowefl  com¬ 
putation  annually  employ  3000  fail  of  fmall  craft  in  this  fifhery  ;  on  board 
of  which,  and  on  fhore  to  cure  and  pack  the  fifh,  are  upwards  of  I0,oco 
hands;  fo  that  this  fifhery  is  not  only  a  very  valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the 
merchant,  but  a  fource  of  livelihood  to  fo  many  thoufands  of  poor  people,  and 
a  moll  excellent  nurfery  to  the  royal  navy.  This  fifhery  is  computed  to  in- 
creafe  the  national  flock  300,000!.  a  year  in  gold  and  filver,  remitted  to  us 
for  the  cod  we  fell  in  the  North,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 
The  plenty  of  cod  both  on  the  Great  Bank,  and  the  leflerones,  which  lie  on 
the  eafl  and  fouth  eafl:  of  this  ifland,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  not  only  cod, 
but  feveral  other  fpecies  of  fifh  are  caught  there  in  abundance ;  all  of  which 
are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  along  the  fhores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  England,  and  the  Ifle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  very  profitable 
fifheries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafts,  from  which  we  may  obferve, 
that  where  our  colonies  are  thinly  peopled,  or  fo  barren  as  not  to  produce 
any  thing  from  their  foil,  their  coafts  make  us  ample  amends,  and  pour  in 
upon  us  a  wealth  of  another  kind,  and  no  way  inferior  to  that  arifing  from 
the  rnoft  fertile  foil. 

This  ifland,  after  various  difputes  about  the  property,  was  entirely  ceded 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  ;  but  the  French  were  left  at 
liberty  to  dry  their  nets  on  the  northern  fhores  of  this  ifland  ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  1763,  they  were  permitted  to  fifh  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  but 
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with  this  limitation,  that  they  fliould  not  approach  within  three  leagues  of 
any  of  the  coafts  belonging  to  England.  The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Newfoundland,  were  alfo  ceded  to  the 
French,  who  ftipulated  to  erett  no  fortifications  on  thefe  iflands,  nor  to  keep 
more  than  50  foldiers  to  enforce  the  police.  By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace, 
the  French  are  to  enjoy  the  fifheries  on  the  north  and  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland. 
The  chief  towns  in  Newfoundland  are  Placentia,  Bonavifta,  and  St.  John ; 
but  not  above  1000 families  remain  herein  the  winter. 

CAPE  BRETON.]  This  ifland,  feated  between  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  is  in  length  about  110  miles.  The  foil  is  barren,  but  it  has 
good  harbours,  particularly  that  of  Louifburgh,  which  is  near  four  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  has  every  where  fix  or  feven  fathoms  water. 

The  French  began  a  fettlement  in  this  ifland  in  1714,  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  increafe,  and  fortified  it  in  1720.  They  were  however,  difpof- 
fefled  in  1745,  by  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  with 
little  afiiftance  from  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  was  again,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  ceded  to  the  French,  who  fpared  no  expence  to  fortify  and 
(Lengthen  it.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  was  again  reduced,  in  1  / 5 ^ »  by 
the  Britifh  troops  under  general  Amherft  and  Admiral  Bofcawen,  together 
with  a  large  body  of  New  England  men,  who  found  in  that  place  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen  mortats,  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  (tores :  and  it  was  ceded  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  1763,  fince  which  the  fortifications  have 
been  blown  up,  and  the  town  of  Louifburgh  difmanlled. 

St.  JOHN’s.]  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  is  about  60  miles 
in  length,  and  30  or  40  broad,  and  has  many  fine  rivers  ;  and  though  lying 
near  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  both  in 
pleafantnefs  and  fertility  of  foil.  Upon  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  amounting  to  4000,  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  arms;  and,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  French  governor,  there  were  found  in 
his  houfe  feveral  Englifh  fcalps,  which  were  brought  there  to  market  by  the 
favages ;  this  being  the  place  where  they  were  encouraged  to  carry  on  that 
barbarous  and  inhuman  trade.  This  ifland  was  fo  well  improved  by  the 
French,  that  it  was  ftyled  the  granary  of  Canada,  which  it  furnifhed  with 
great  plenty  of  corn,  as  well  as  beef  and  pork. 

BERMUDAS,  or  SUMMER  ISLANDS.]  Thefe  received  their 
firft  name  from  their  being  difcovered  by  John  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard ;  and 
were  called  the  Summer  Iflands,  from  Sir  George  .Summers,  who  was  (hip- 
wrecked  on  their  rocks  in  1609,  in  his  paffage  to  Virginia.  They  are  fitua¬ 
ted,  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  any  continent,  in  32  deg.  north  lat.  and  75  de¬ 
grees  weft.  long.  Their  diftance  from  the  Land’s  End  is  computed  to  be 
near  1500  leagues,  from  the  Madeiras  about  I2CO,  and  from  Carolina  300. 
The  Bermudas  are  but  fmall,  not  containing  in  all  above  20,000  acres  ;  and 
are  very  difficult  of  accefs,  being,  as  Waller  the  poet,  who  refided  fome  time 
there  exprefles  it,  ‘  walled  with  rocks.’  The  air  of  thefe  iflands,  w  hich  Wal¬ 
ler  celebrates  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  been  always  efteemtd  extremely 
healthful ;  and  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  vegetable  productions  are  per¬ 
fectly  delightful.  Though  the  foil  of  thefe  iflands  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  chief  and  only  bufinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
corfift  of  about  10, coo  is  the  building  and  navigating  of  light  floops  and 
brigantines,  which  they  employ  chiefly  in. the  trade  between  North  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies.  Theleveffels  areas  remarkable  for  their  fwiftnels,  as 
the  cedar,  of  which  they  are  built,  is  for  its  hard  and  durable  quality. 
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The  town  of  St.  George,  which  is  the  capital,  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
haven  in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  defended  with  feven  or  eight 
forts,  and  feventy  pieces  of  cannon.  It  contains  above  1000  houfes,  a 
handfome  church,  and  other  elegant  public  buildings. 

LUC  AY’s,  or  BAHAMA  ISLANDS.]  The  Bahamas  are  fituated  to 
the  fouth  of  Carolina,  between  12  and  27  degrees  north  lat.  and  73  and  8l 
degrees  weft.  Ion.  They  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Florida  quite  down  to  the 
ifle  of  Cuba ;  and  are  faid  to  be  500  in  number,  fome  of  them  only  mere 
rocks;  but  12  of  them  are  large,  fertile,  and  in  nothing  different  from  the 
foil  of  Carolina  :  they  are  however,  almoft  uninhabited,  except  Providence, 
which  is  200  miles  eaft  of  Floridas ;  though  fome  others  are  larger  and 
more  fertile,  on  which  the  Englifh  have  plantations.  Between  them  and  the 
continent  of  Florida  is  the  gulf  of  Bahama,  or  Florida,  through  which  the 
Spanilh  galleons  fail  in  their  paffage  to  Europe.  Thefe  iflands  were  the  firft 
fruits  of  Columbus’s  difcoveries ;  but  they  were  not  known  to  the  Englilh 
till  1667,  when  captain  Seyle*  being  driven  among  them  in  his  paffage  to 
Carolina,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  them ;  and  being  a  fecond  time  driven 
upon  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  Providence.  The  Englilh,  obferving  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  fituation  of  thefe  iflands  for  being  a  check  on  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  attempted  to  fettle  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Some  un¬ 
lucky  incidents  prevented  this  fettlement  from  being  of  any  advantage,  and 
the  ifle  of  Providence  became  a  harbour  for  the  buccaneers,  or  pirates,  who 
for  a  long  time  infefted  the  American  navigation.  This  obliged  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1718,  to  fend  out  captain  Woods  Rogers  with  a  fleet  to  diflodge 
the  pirates,  and  for  making  a  fettlement.  This  the  captain  effefted  ;  a  fort 
was  erefted,  and  an  independent  company  was  ftationed  in  the  ifland.  Ever 
fince  this  laft  fettlement  thefe  iflands  have  been  improving,  though  they  ad¬ 
vance  but  flowly.  In  time  of  war,  people  gain  confiderably  by  the  prizes 
condemned  there  ;  and  at  all  times  by  the  wrecks,  which  are  frequent  in 
this  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  (helves.  The  Spaniards  captured  thefe  iflands 
during  the  laft  war,  but  they  were  retaken  by  a  detachment  from  St.  Auguf- 
tine,  April  7th,  1783. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.]  Leaving  the  Bahama  and  Weft-India 
iflands,  we  (hall  now  proceed  along  thefouth-eaft  coaft  of  America,  as  far  as 
the  52d  deg.  of  fouth  lat.  where  the  reader,  by  looking  into  the  map,  will 
perceive  the  Falkland  Iflands  fituated  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the 
utmoft  extremity  of  South  America.  Falkland  Iflands  were  firft  difcovered 
by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  1594,  the  principal  of  which  he  named  Hawkins 
Maidenland,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  prefent  Englifli  name  Falk¬ 
land,  was  probably  given  them  by  captain  Strong,  in  1639,  and  being  adopted 
by  Halley,  it  has  from  that  time  been  received  into  our  maps.  They  have 
occafioned  fome  conteft  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  but  being  of  very 
little  worth,  feera  to  have  been  filently  abandoned  by  the  latter,  in  1 774,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Spanifh  court. 

MARTINICO.]  Which  is  fituated  between  14  and  15  deg.  of  north  lat. 
and  in  61  degrees  weft  Ion.  lying  about  40  leagues  north-weft  of  Barbadoes, 
is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The  inland  part  of 
it  is  hilly,  from  which  are  poured  out,  upon  every  fide,  a  number  of  agreeable 
and  ufeful  rivers,  which  adorn  and  enrich  this  ifland  in  a  high  degree.  The 
produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are 
found  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  But  fugar  is  here,  as  in  all  the  Weft-India 
iflands,  the  principal  commodity,  of  which  they  export  a  coniiderable  quantity 
annually.  Martinico  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  French 
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{{lands  in  tliefe  feas.  Its  bays  harbour  are  numerous,  fafe,  and  commo¬ 
dious,  and  fo  well  fortified,  that  they  ufed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Englifh,  who 
in  vain,  often  attempted  this  place.  However,  in  the  war  of  1756  when  the 
Britifh  arms  were  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  this  ifland  was 
added  to  the  Britifh  empire,  but  it  was  given  back  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war  (1799)  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
Britifh  arms  and  ftill  remains  in  their  poffeflion. 

St.  LUCIA.]  Situated  in  14  deg.  north  lat.  and  in  61  deg.  weft  Ion. 
80  miles  north-weft  ofBarbadoes,  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth. 
It  received  its  name  from  being  difcovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  vir¬ 
gin  martyr  St.  Lucia.  The  Englifh  firft  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1637. 
From  this  time  they  met  with  various  misfortunes  from  the  natives  and 
French  ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  between  the  latter  and  the  Englifh, 
that  this  ifland,  together  with  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  fhould  remain 
neutral.  But  the  French,  before  the  war  of  1756  broke  out,  began  to  fet* 
tie  thefe  iflands  ;  which,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  yielded  up  to  Great 
Britain,  and  this  ifland  to  France.  The  foil  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  vallies,  is 
extremely  rich.  It  produces  excellent  timber,  and  abounds  in  pleafant  rivers, 
and  well  fituated  harbours ;  and  is  now  declared  a  free  port  under  certain 
reftriftions.  The  Englifh  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  in  1778-:  but  it  was 
reftored  again  to  the  French  in  1783*  The  Britifh  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  this  ifland  in  1 794,  and  it  ftill  remains  in  their  poffeflion. 

TOBAGO.]  This  ifland  is  fituated  1 1  degrees  odd  min.  north  lat.  120 
miles  fouth  of  Bat  badoes,and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Spanifh  Main, 
It  is  about  32  miles  in  length, and  nine  in  breadth.  The  climate  here  is  not 
fo  hot  as  might  be  expected  fo  near  the  equator  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  it  lies  out 
of  the  courfe  of  thofe  hurricanes  that  have  fometimes  proved  fo  fatal  to  the 
other  Weft- India  iflands.  It  has  a  fruitful  foil,  capable  of  producing  fugar, 
and  indeed  every  thing  elfe  that  is  raifed  in  the  Weft  Indies, with  the  addition 
(if  we  may  believe  the  Dutch)  of  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copal. 
It  is  well  watered  with  numerous  fprings ;  and  its  bays  and  creeks  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  be  very  commodious  for  all  kinds  of  fhipping.  The  value  and 
importance  of  this  ifland  appear  from  the  expenfive  and  formidable  armaments 
fent  thither  by  European  powers  in  fupport  of  their  different  claims.  It 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch,  who  defended  their  pre- 
tenfions  againft  both  England  and  France  with  the  moft  obftinate  perfe- 
verance.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  it  was  declared  neut¬ 
ral  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1 763,  it  Was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain. 
In  June  1781,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  and  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1782.  This  ifland  in  1 794  was  reduced  by  the  Britifh  arms,  andit 
ftill  belongs  to  them. 

TRINIDAD.]  Situated  between  59  and  62  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  in 
lodegrees  north  lat.  liesbetween  the  ifland  of  Tobago  and  the  Spanifh  Main; 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ftreights  of  Paris.  .It  is  about  90  mile* 
long, and  60  broad  ;  and  is  an  unhealthful  but  fruitful  foil,  producing  fugar, 
fine  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  variety  of  fruit,  and  fome  cotton  trees  and  In¬ 
dian  corn.  It  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595,  and  by  the  French 
1676,  who  plundered  the  ifland,  and  extorted  money  from  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  again  taken  by  the  Britifh  forces  in  1797,  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
crombie  and  admiral  Hervey. 
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EAST  and  WEST  FLORIDA. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  500! 
Breadth  440  \ 


between 


{ 


Degrees. 

80  and  g r  Weft  longitude.-) 
25  and  32  North  latitude.  J 


Sq.  Miles. 
100,000 


^  1  HIS  country,  which  was  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to 

oundaries.j  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  peace  ini  783,1s  bounded  by  Geor¬ 
gia  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Miffiffippi  on  the  Weft  ;  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Bahama  Straits  on  the  Eaft. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Mifiifiippi,  which  isoneofthe  fineft  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  larged  ;  for,  including  its  turnings  and  windings,  it  is  fuppofed 
to  run  a  courfe  of  4500  miles  ;  but  its  mouths  are  in  a  manner  choaked  up 
with  fands  and  fhoals,  which  deny  accefs  to  veflels  of  any  considerable  bur¬ 
den ;  their  being,  according  to  Mitcbel’s  map,  only  twelve  feet  water  over 
the  bar  (captain  Pitman  fays  feventeen)  at  the  principal  entrance.  Within 
the  bar  there  are  100  fathom  water, and  the  channel  is  every  where  deep, and 
the  current  gentle,  except  at  a  certain  feafon,  when,  like  the  Nile.it  over¬ 
flows  and  becomes  extremely  rapid.  It  is,  except  at  the  entrance  already 
mentioned,  every  where  free  from  fhoals  and  catara&s,  and  navigable  for  craft 
ofonekindor  other  almoft  to  its  fource.  The  Mobille,  the  Apalachicola, 
and  St.  John’s  rivers,  are  alfo  large  and  noble  ftreams. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  principal  bays  are  St.  Bernard’s,  Afcenfion, 
Mobille,  Penfacola,  Dauphin,  jofeph,  Apalaxy,  Spiritu  Sanfto,  and  Charles 
Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Cape  Blanco,  Samblas,  Anclote,  and  Cape  Florida, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninfula. 

Air  and  climate.]  Very  various  accounts  have  been  given  of thefe 
particulars  in  this  country  ;  but  that  the  air  of  Florida  is  pure  and  whole- 
fome,  appears  from  the  fize,.  vigour,  and  longevity  of  the  Floridian  Indians, 
who,  in  thefe  refpe&s,  far  exceed  their  more  fouthern  neighbours  the 
Mexicans. 

Soil,  producti ons,  and  ]  Eaft  Florida,  near  the  fea,  and  40  miles 
face  of  the  country  j  back,  is  flat  and  fandy.  But  even  the  coun¬ 
try  round  St.  Auguftine,  in  all  appearance  the  worft  in  the  province,  is  far 
from  being  unfruitful  ;  it  produces  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a  year  ;  the 
garden  vegetables  are  in  great  perfection  ;  the  orange  and  lemon-trees  grow 
here,  without  cultivation,  to  a  large  ftze,  and  produce  better  fruit  than  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  inward  country  toward  the  hills  is  extremely  rich 
and  fertile,  producing  fpontancoufly  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  gums  that  are 
common  to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  is  hkewife  favourable  to  the 
rearing  of  the  European  prcdu&ions. 

This  country  alfo  produces  rice,  indigo,  ambergrife,  cochineal,  amethyfts, 
turquoifea,  lapis,  lazuli,  and  other  precious  ftones  ;  copper,  quick  filver,  pit- 
coal,  and  iron  ore  :  pearls  are  alfo  found  on  the  coaft  of  Florida  ;  Mahogany 
grows  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfula,  but  inferior  in  fize  and  quality 

to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  animal  creation  are  here  fo  numerous,  that  you  may 
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purchafe  a  good  faddle  horfe,  in  exchange  for  goods  five  {hillings  value 
prime  coll ;  and  there  are  inftances  of  horfes  being  exchanged  for  a  hatchet 
per  head. 

Chief  towns.]  The  chief  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  Penfacola,  N.  lat. 
30-22.  W.  long.  87-20  which  is  fituated  within  the  bay  of  the  fame  name, 
on  a  Tandy  fhore  that  can  only  be  approached  by  fmall  veffels.  The  road  is, 
however,  one  of  the  belt  in  all  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  which  veffels  may  lie 
in  fafety  againft  every  kind  of  wind,  being  furrounded  by  land  on  every 
fide. 

St  Auguftine,  the  capital  of  Eaft  Florida,  N.  lat.  29  45  W.  long. 
81-12,  runs  along  the  {bore,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by  four  re¬ 
gular  ftreets,  eroding  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified  with 
baftions,  and  enclofed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  likewife  defended  by  a  caftle, 
which  is  called  Fort  St.  John  ;  and  the  whole  is  well  furnilhed  with  cannon. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  are  the  north  and  fouth  breakers,  which 
form  two  channels,  whofe-bars,  or  low  tides,  have  eight  feet  water. 


NEW  MEXICO,  including  CALIFORNIO. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  2000  } 
Breadth  16003 


bet 


ween 


Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

(  94  and  126  weft  longitude.  7 
[23  and  43  north  latitude.  J  6oc’000 


n  -i'O  OUNDED 

Boundaries.]  g-%  r 

J  S  I  Loutliana, 


by  unknown  lands  on  the  North  ;  by 
on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Old  Mexico,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  Weft. 


Divifions 

North  eaft  divifion 

South  eaft  divifion 
South  divifion 
Weftern  divifion 


Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

j  New  Mexico  Proper  J  k^6.°" 

Apacbeira  .  .  St.  Antonio 

Sonora  .  .  Tuape. 

California,  a  peninfula  St.  Juan. 


Soil  and  climate.]  Thefe  countries  lying  for  the  moll  part  within  the 
temperate  zone,  have  a  climate  in  many  places  extremely  agreeable,  and  a  foil 
productive  of  every  thing,  either  for  profit  or  delight.  In  California,  how¬ 
ever,  they  experience  great  heats  in  the  fummer,  particularly  towards  the'' 
fea.coaft  $  but  in  the  inland  country  the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  even  cold. 

Face  and  produce  of  the  country.]  The  natural  hiftory  of  thefe 
countries,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Spaniards  themfelv*  i  know  little  of 
the  matter,  and  the  little  they  know  they  art  unwilling  to  communicate. 
Their  authority  being  on  a  precarious  footing  with  the  Indians,  who  here  at 
leall  Hill  preferye  their  independence;  they  are  jealous  of  difeovering  the 
natural  advantages  of  thefe  countries,  which  might  be  an  inducement  to  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  to  form  fettleinents  there.  It  is  certain,  however, 
toht  in  general  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  California  are  extremely 
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beautiful  and  pleafant  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably  varied  with 
plains,  interfered  by  rivers,  and  adorned  with  gentle  eminences  covered  with 
varied  kinds  of  trees,  fome  producing  excellent  fruit.  With  refpeft  to  the 
value  of  the  gold  mines  in  thofe  countries,  nothing  pofitive  can  be  aflerted. 
They  have  undoubtedly  enough  of  natural  produftions,  to  render  them 
advantageous  colonies  to  any  but  the  Spaniards.  In  California  there  falls  in 
the  morning  a  great  quantity  of  dew,  which,  fettling  on  the  rofe  leaves,  can- 
dies,  and  becomes  hard  like  manna,  having  all  the  fweetnefs  of  refined  fugar, 
without  its  whitenefs.  There  is  alfo  another  very  lingular  natural  production  j 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  there  are  plains  of  fait,  quite  firm,  and  clear  a3cry- 
ftal,  which  confrdering  the  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  found  on  its  coafts,  might 
render  it  an  invaluable  acquifition  to  any  induftrious  nation. 

Inhabitants,  history,  government,]  The  Spanifh  fettlements 
religion,  and  commerce.  J  here  are  comparatively  weak  ; 
though  they  are  increafing  every  day  in  proportion  as  new  mines  are  difcover- 
ed.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians  whom  the  Spaniflt  miffionaries  have 
in  many  places  brought  over  to  Chriftianity,  to  a  civilized  life,  and  to  raife 
corn  and  wine,  which  they  now  export  pretty  largely  to  Old  Mexico.  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  difcovered  by  Cortez,  the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico  ;  our  famous 
navigator,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  took  poffefiion  of  it  in  1578,  and  his  right  was 
confirmed  by  the  principal  king,  or  chief  in  the  whole  country.  This  title, 
however,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to 
vindicate,  though  California  is  admirably  fituated  for  trade,  and  on  its  coaft 
has  a  pearl  fifhery  of  great  value.  The  inhabitants  and  government  herd  do 
not  materially  differ  from  thofe  of  Old  Mexico, 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles 

Length  2000?  l.  ,  C 83  and  1 10  weft  longitude.!  q 

Breadth  600  j  e  ween  g  an(j  north  latitude.  J  31  > 


.00  0-* 


-p  -|~Q  OUNDED  by  New  Mexico,  or  Granada,  on  the  North  3 

.boundaries. J  by  the  Gulf  0f  Mexico,  on  the  North  eaft  ;  by  Terra 
Firma,  on  the  South  eaft  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  South-weft,  con¬ 
taining  three  audiences,  viz. 

Audiences.  Chief  Towns. 

-I.  Galicia,  or  Guadalajarra  .  Guadalajarra. 

f  Mexico,  W.  Ion.  100.  N.  lat.  19  54 
2.  Mexico  Proper  .  .  -<  Acapulco. 

(.Vera  Cruz. 

*.  Guatimala  .  .  Guatimala*- 

Bays. J 

*  This  city  was  fwallowud  up  by  !n  earthquake  on  the  7th  of  June,  I77»,  when  eighv 
thoufand  families  inftantly  perilhed.  New  Guatimala  is  built  at  fome  diflance,  and  is  welV 
inhabited, 
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Bays.}  On  the  north  fea  are  the  gulfs  or  bays  of  Mexico,  Campcachy, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Honduras ;  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  are  the  bays 
Micoya  and  Amapalla,  Acapulco  and  Salinas. 

Capes. 3  Thefeare  the  Cape  Sardo,  Cape  St.  Martin,  Cape  Cornducedo, 
Cape  Catoche,  Cape  Honduras,  Cape  Cameron,  and  Cape  Gracias  Dios,  in 
the  North  Sea. 

Cape  Marques,  Cape  Spirito  Sanfto,  Cape  Corientes,  Cape  Gallero, 
Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Burica,  Cape  Prucreos,  and  Cape  Mala,  in  the  South 
Sea. 

Winds.]  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  feas,  there  are  ftrong 
north  winds  from  Odfober  to  March,  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon. 
Trade  winds  prevail  every  where  at  a  diftance  from  land  within  the  tropics. 
Near  the  co3ft,in  the  South  Sea,  they  have  periodical  winds,  viz.  Monfoons, 
and  fea  and  land  breezes,  as  in  Afia. 

Soil  and  climate.]  Mexico,  lying  for  the  moil  part  within  the  torrid 
eone,  is  exceffively  hot,  and  on  the  eaftern  coaft, where  the  land  is  low,  marlhy, 
and  conftantly  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafons,  it  is  likewife  extremely  unwhole- 
fome.  The  inland  country,  however,  affumes  a  better  afpedl,  and  the  air  is 
of  a  milder  temperament  ;  on  the  weftern  fide,  the  land  is  not  fo  low  as  on 
the  eaftern,  much  better  in  quality,  and  full  of  plantations.  The  foil  of 
Mexico  in  general  is  of  a  good  variety,  and  would  not  refufe  any  fort  of 
grain,  were  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  to  correfpond  with  their  natural 
advantages. 

Produce.]  Mexico,  like  all  the  tropical  countries,  is  rather  more  abund¬ 
ant  in  fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine-apples,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  cit¬ 
rons,  figs,  and  cocoa  nuts  are  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfe&ion. 
Mexico  prodpces  alfo  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fugar,  efpecially  towards  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  province  of  Guaxaca  and  Guatimala,  fo  that  here  are 
more  fugar-mills  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spanifh  America.  Cedar  trees 
and  logwood  flourifli  much  about  the  Bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras. 
The  Maho-tree  alfo,  which  hath  a  bark  with  fuch  ftrong  fibres,  as  they  twift 
and  make  ropes  of.  They  have  alfo  a  tree,  which  is  called  light  wood,  being 
as  light  as  a  cork,  of  which  they  make  floats  to  carry  their  merchandize  on 
the  fea  coafts.  But  what  is  confidered  as  the  chief  glory  of  this  country  and 
what  firft  induced  the  Spaniards  to  form  fettlements  upon  it,  are  the  mines  of 
gold  and  filver.  The  chief  mines  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and  New  Granada, 
bordering  upon  Darien  and  Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of  filver,  which  are  much 
more  rich,  as  well  as  numerous, are  found  in  feveral  parts, but  in  none  fo  much 
as  in  the  province  of  Mexico.  The  mines  of  both  kinds  are  always  found  in 
the  moft  barren  and  mountainous  part  of  the  country  ;  nature  making  amends 
in  one  refpedt  for  her  defedfs  in  another.  The  working  of  the  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  mines  depends  on  the  fame  principles.  When  the  ore  is  dug  out,  com¬ 
pounded  of  feveral  heterogeneous  fubftances, mixed  with  the  precious  metals, 
it  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces  by  a  mill, and  afterwards, walhed  by  which  means 
it  is  difengaged  from  the  earth,  and  other  foft  bodies  whicli  clung  to  it.  Then 
it  is  mixed  with  mercury,  which,  of  all  fubftances  has  the  ftrongeft  attradlion 
For  gold  and  likwife  a  itronger  attradfion  for  filver  than  the  other  fubftances 
which  are  united  with  it  in  the  ore.  By  means  of  the  mercury,  therefore, 
the  gold  and  filver  are  firft  feparated  from  the  heterogeneous  matter  and  then 
by  ftraining  and  evaporation,  they  are  difunited  from  the  mercury  itfelf.  Of 
the  gold  and  filver,  which  the  mines  of  Mexico  afford, great  things  have  been 
faid.  Thofe  who  have  inquired  moft  into  this  fubjedi,  compute  the  revenues 
of  Mexico  at  twenty-four  millions  of  our  money ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
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this,  with  the  other  provinces  of  Spanifh  America,  fupply  the  whole  world 
with  filver.  The  other  articles  next  in  importance  to  gold  and  fiiver,  are  the 
cochineal  and  cocoa.  After  much  difpute  concerning  the  nature  of  the  for¬ 
mer  it  feems  at  laft  agreed  that  it  is  of  the  animal  kind,  and  of  the  fpecies  of 
the  gal!  infedts.  It  adheres  to  the  plant  called  opuntia,  and  fucks  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  crimfon  colour.  It  is  from  this  juice  that  the  co¬ 
chineal  derives  its  value,  which  confifts  in  dying  all  forts  of  the  fineft  lcarlet, 
crimfon,  and  purple.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  fudorific,  and  as  a  cor¬ 
dial  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  Spaniards  annually  export  no  lefs  than  nine 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  this  commodity,  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
medicine  and  dying.  The  cocoa,  of  which  chocolate  is  made,  is  the  next 
confiderable  article  in  the  natural  hiltory  and  commerce  of  Mexico.  It 
grows  on  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  which  bears  a  ped  about  the  fize  and 
fhape  of  a  cucumber,  containing  the  cocoa.  The  Spanifh  commerce  in  this 
article  is  immenfe ;  and  fuch  is  the  internal  confumption,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
'ternal  call  for  it,  that  a  fmall  garden  of  cocoas  is  faid  to  produce  to  the 
owner  twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  At  home  it  makes  a  principal 
part  of  their  diet,  and  is  found  wholefome,  nutritious,  and  fuitable  to  the 
climate.  This  country  likewife  produces  filk,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  make 
any  remarkable  part  of  their  export.  Cotton  is  here  in  great  abundance,  and 
on  account  of  its  lightnefs  is  the  common  wear  of  the  inhabitants. 

Population,  inhabitants)!  We  fhall  place  thefe  heads  unaer  one 

government  and  manners. J  point  of  view,  becaufe  the  reader  will 
foon  he  fenfible  they  are  very  nearly  connedted.  We  have  already  deferibed 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  and  the  conqueft  of  that  country  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  prefent  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  Whites,  Indians, 
and  Negroes.  The  Whites  are  either  born  in  Old  Spain,  or  they  are 
Creoles,  i.  e.  natives  of  Spanifh  America.  The  former  are  chiefly  employed 
in  government  or  trade,  and  have  nearly  the  fame  charadter  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards  in  Europe ;  only  a  ftill  more  confiderable  portion  of  pride  ;  for  they 
conflder  themfelves  as  entitled  to  every  high  diftindtion  as  natives  of  Europe, 
and  look  upon  the  other  inhabitants  as  many  degrees  beneath  them. 
The  Creoles  have  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  are 
defeended,  without  that  courage,  firmnefs,  and  patience,  which  make  the 
praife-worthy  of  the  Spanifh  charadter.  Naturally  weak  and  effeminate, 
they  dedicate  the  greateft  part  of  their  lives  to  loitering  and  inadlive  plea- 
fures.  Luxurious  without  variety  or  elegance,  and  expenflve  with  great  pa¬ 
rade,  and  little  convenience,  their  general  charadter  is  no  more  than  a  grave 
and  fpecious  infignificance.  From  idlenefs  and  conftitution  their  whole  bu- 
finefs  is  amour  and  intrigue  ;  and  their  ladies  in  confequence  are  not  at  all 
diftinguifhed  for  their  chafiity  ,or  domeftic  virtues.  The  Indians,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  devaftations  of  their  fir  ft  invaders,  remain  in  great  numbers, 
are  become,  by  continual  oppvefiion  and  indignity,  a  dejedted,  timorous,  and 
miferable  race,  of  mortals.  The  blacks  here,  like  all  tliofe  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  are  ftubborn,  hardy,  and  as  well  adapted  for  the  grofs  flavery  they 
endure,  as  any  human  creatures  can  be. 

Such  is  the  general  charadter  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but 
the  greateft  part  of  Spanifh  America.  The  civil  government  is  adminifter- 
ed  by  tribunals,  called  Audiences,  which  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  old  par¬ 
liaments  in  France.  In  thefe  courts  the  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Spain  pre- 
fides.  His  employment  is  the  greateft  truft  and  power  which  his  Catholic 
majefty  has  in  his  difpofal,  and  is  perhaps  the  richeft  government  entrufted 
to  any  fubjedt  in  the  world.  The  greatnels  of  the  viceroy’s  office  is  dinii- 
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nifhed  by  the  fhortnefs  of  its  duration.  For,  as  jealoufy  is  the  leading  fea- 
ture  of  Spanifh  politics,  in  whatever  regards  America,  no  officer  is  allowed 
to  maintain  his  power  for  more  than  three  years,  which  no  doubt  may  have 
a  good  effeft  in  fecuring  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  is  attended 
with  unhappy  confequences  to  the  miferable  inhabitants,  who  become  a  prey 
to  every  new  governor.  The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous  in  Mexico,  and 
it  has  been  computed,  that  priefts,  monks,  and  nuns  of  all  orders,  make  up¬ 
wards  of  a  fifth  of  all  the  white  inhabitants,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
Spanifh  America.  It  is  impoffible  indeed  to  find  a  richer  field,  or  one  more 
peculiarly  adapted  to  ecclefiaflics,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  people  are 
fuperftitious,  ignorant,  rich,  lazy,  and  licentious  :  with  fuch  materials  to 
work  upon  it  is  not  remarkable,  that  the  church  fhould  enjoy  one  fourth  of 
the  revenues  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  more  furprifing  that  it  has  not  a 
half. 

Commerce  cities  and  shipping.]  The  trade  of  Mexico  confifts  of 
three  great  branches,  which  extend  over  the  whole  known  world;  It  car¬ 
ries  on  a  traffic  with  Europe,  by  La  Vera  Crux,  fituated  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  North  Sea  ;  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Acapulco  on  the  South 
Sea,  and  with  South  America,  by  the  fame  port.  Thefe  two  fea  ports  Vera 
Cruz  and  Acapulco,  are  wonderfully  well  fituated  for  the  commercial  pur- 
pofes  to  which  they  are  applied.  It  is  by  means  of  the  former  that  Mexico 
pours  her  wealth  over  the  whole  world;  and  receives  in  return  the  numberlefs 
luxuries  and  neceflaries,  which  Europe  affords  to  her,  and  which  the  in¬ 
dolence  of  her  inhabitants  will  never  permit  them  to  acquire  for  th£mfelves. 
To  this  port  the  fleet  from  Cadiz,  called  the  Flota,  confiding  of  three  men 
of  war,  as  a  convoy,  and  fourteen  large  merchant  (hips,  annually  arrive  about 
the  beginning  of  November.  Its  cargoe  confifts  of  every  commodity  and 
manufadture  of  Europe,  and  there  are  few  nations  but  have  more  concern  in 
it  than  the  Spaniards,  wfto  fend  out  little  more  than  wine  and  oil.  The 
profit  of  thefe,  with  the  freight  and  commiffion  to  the  merchants,  and  duty 
to  the  king,  is  all  the  advantage  which  Spain  derives  from  her  American 
commerce.  When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed  of  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate,  precious  ftones,  and  other  commodities  for 
Europe.  Sometimes  in  May  they  are  ready  to  depart.  From  La  Vera 
Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  iile  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  rendezvous 
yvhere  they  meet  the  galleons,  another  fleet  which  carries  on  the  trade  of 
'I'erra  Firma,  by  Carthageoa,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto  Bello. 
"When  all  are  collected,  and  provided  with  a  convoy  neceffary  for  their  fafety, 
they  fleer  for  Old  Spain. 

Acapulco  is  the  fea  port,  by  which  the  communication  is.  kept  up  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America,  and  the  Eaft- 
fndies.  About  the  month  of  December,  the  great  galleon,  attended  by  a 
large  fhip  as  a  convoy,  which  makes  the  only  communication  between  the 
Philippines  and  Mexico,  annually  arrives  here.  The  cargoes  of  thefe  fhips, 
(for  the  convoy,  though  in  an  under-hand  manner,  like  wife  carries  goods), 
confift  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manufa&ures  of  the  Eaft.  At  the 
fame  time  the  annual  fhip  from  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  comes  in,  and  is 
not  computed  to  bring  lefs  than  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in  filver, 
befides  quickfilver  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  galleon’s  cargoes.  Several  other  fhips  from  different  parts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion.  A  great  fair,  in  which  the 
commodities  of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  bartered  for  one  another,  lafts  thirty 
days.  The  galleon  then  prepaies  for  her  voyage,  loaded  with  filver  and  fuch 
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European  goods  as  have  been  thought  neceffary.  The  Spaniards,  though 
this  trade  be  carried  on  entirely  through  their  hands,  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  dominions,  are  comparatively  but  fmall  gainers  by  it.  For  as  they 
allow  the  Dutch,  Great  Britain,  and  other  commercial  ftates,  to  furnifli  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargoe  of  the  Flota,  fo  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines,  tainted  with  the  fame  indolence  which  ruined  their  European 
anceftors,  permit  the  Chinefe  merchants  to  furnifh  the  greater  part  of  the  car¬ 
goe  of  the  galleon.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been,  faid  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Acapulco  ;  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  centre  of  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  here  the 
principal  merchants  refide,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  negociated. 
The  Eaft  India  goods  from  Acapulco,  and  the  European  from  Vera  Cruz, 
all  pafs  through  this  city.  Hither  all  the  gold  and  filver  come  to  be  coined, 
here  the  king’s  fifth  is  depofited,  and  here  are  wrought  all  thofe  utenfils  and 
ornaments  in  plate  which  are  every  year  fent  into  Europe.  The  city  itfelf 
breathes  the  air  of  the  higheft  magnificence,  and  according  to  the  beft  ac« 
sounts  contains  about  80,00©  inhabitants. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS  in  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
TERRA  FIRMA,  or  CASTILE  DEL  ORO. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles 


Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  14007  1  .  f  60  and  82  weft  longitude.  1 
■a  j.i.  ^  5-  between  *{  ,  ,  6  ,  .  J-  700, c 

Breadth  7003  £  the  equator,  and  1 2  north  lat.  J  ' 


,000 


V,  40  1  T>  OUNDED  by  the  North  Sea;  part  of  the  Atlantic 

0  un  d  ies.J  Ocean,  on  the  North;  by  the  fame  fea  and  Surinam 

on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  county  of  the  Amazons  and  Peru,  on  the  South ;  and 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  New  Spain,  on  the  Weft. 


Divifions. 


The  northern  divi- 


Subdivifions. 

"I.  Terra  Firma  Proper," 
or  Darien 

2.  Carthagena  — 

St.  Martha  — 


Con  contains  the  ^  n.  ,  ,  „  , 
r  J  4.  Rio  de  la  Hacha 
provinces  or  T  ,7  , 

r  f-  Venezuela 


6.  Comana 

7.  New  Andalufia,  or 


The  fouthern  divi- 
fion  contains  the 
provinces  of 


C 


Paria 
New  Granada 

Popayan 


<! 


Chief  Towns. 

Porto  Bello 

Panama,  W.  Ion.  80. 

21.  N.  lat.  8-47. 
Carthagena 
St.  Martha 
Rio  de  la  Hacha 
Venezuela 
Comana 
St.  Thomas 


{Santa  Fe  de  Bagota 
Popayan. 

Bays, 
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Bays,  capes,  8ec.]  The  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  or  Terra  Firma  Proper, 
joins  north  and  South  America.  A  line  drawn  from  Porto  Bello  in  the 
North,  to  Panama  in  the  South  Sea,  or  rather  a  little  weft  of  thefe  two  towns, 
is  the  proper  limit  between  North  and  South  America,  and  here  the  Ifthmus 
or  neck  of  land,  is  only  60  miles  over.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio 
Grande,  Darien,  Chagre,  and  the  Oronoque. 

The  principal  bays  in  Terra  Firma  are,  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  the  bay 
of  St.  Michael’s,  in  the  South- Sea,  the  bay  of  Porto  Bello,  the  gulf  of  Da¬ 
rien,  Sino  bay,  Carthagena  bay  and  harbour,  the  gulf  of  Venezuela,  the  bay 
of  Maracaibo,  the  gulf  of  Triefto,  the  bay  of  Guaira,  the  bay  of  Curiaco  and 
the  gulf  of  Paria,  or  Andalufia,  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Samblas  point.  Point  Canoa,  Cape  del  Agua,  Swart 
point,  Cape  de  Vela,  Cape  Conquibacoa,  Cape  Cabelo,  Cape  Blanco,  Cape 
Galera,  Cape  Three  Points,  and  Cape  Naffau ;  all  on  the  north  fhore  of 
Terra  Firma. 

Climate.]  The  climate  here,  particularly  in  the  northern  divifions,  i3 
extremely  hot ;  and  it  was  found  by  Ulloa,  that  the  heat  of  the  warmed 
day  in  Paris  is  continual  in  Carthagena  ;  the  exceffive  heat  raifes  the  vapour 
of  the  fea,  which  is  precipitated  in  fuch  rains  as  feem  to  threaten  a  general 
deluge.  Great  part  of  the  country,  therefore,  is  almoft  continually  flooded  ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  exceffive  heat,  fo  impregnates  the  air  with  va¬ 
pours,  that  in  many  provinces,  particularly  about  Popayan  and  Porto  Bello, 
it  is  extremely  unwholefome. 

Soil  and  produce.]  The  foil  of  this  country,  like  that  of  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  South  America,  is  wonderfully  rich  and  fruitful.  It  is  impoffible 
to  view,  without  admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  luxu- 
riancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  mountains.  This, 
however,  only  applies  to  the  inland  country,  for  the  coafts  are  generally  bar¬ 
ren  fand,  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  fpecies  of  grain.  The  trees,  mod 
remarkable  for  their  dimenfions,  are  the  caobo,  the  cedar,  the  maria,  and 
balfam  tree.  The  manchineel  tree  is  particularly  remarkable.  It  bears  a 
fruit  refembling  an  apple,  bqt  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  con¬ 
tains  the  moft  fubtle  poifon,  againft  which  common  oil  is  found  to  be  the 
bed  antidote.  The  malignity  of  this  tree  is  fuch,  that  if  a  perfon  only 
flecps  under  it,  he  finds  his  body  all  fwelled,  and  racked  with  the  fevered 
tortures.  The  beafts,  from  inftindf,  always  avoid  it.  The  Habella  de  Car¬ 
thagena  is  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  willow,  and  contains  a  kernel  refembling 
an  almond,  but  lefs  white,  and  extremely  bitter.  This  kernel  is  found  to  bo 
an  excellent  and  never  failing  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  moft  venomous  vi¬ 
pers  and  ferpents,  which  are  very  frequent  all  over  this  country.  There  were 
formerly  rich  mines  of  gold  here,  which  are  now  in  a  great  meafure  exhaufted. 
Thefilver,  iron,  and  copper  mines  have  fince  been-opened,  and  the  inhabitants 
find  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  other  precious  ftones. 

Animals.]  In  treating  of  North  America,  we  have  taken  notice  of 
many  of  the  animals  that  are  found  in  the  fouthern  parts :  it  is  therefore 
unnecefiary  to  repeat  them  hereafter.  Among  thofe  peculiar  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  floth,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  derifion, 
the  Swift  Peter.  It  bears  a  refemblance  to  an  ordinary  monkey  in  fhape 
and  fize,  but  is  of  a  moft  wretched  appearance,  with  its  bare  hams  and  feet, 
and  its  6kin  all  over  corrugated.  He  ftands  in  no  need  of  either  chain  os 
hutch,  never  ftirring  unlefs  compelled  by  hunger  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  feve- 
ral  minutes  in  moving  one  of  his  legs,  nor  will  blows  make  him  mend  his 
•pace.  When  he  moves,  every  effort  is  attended  with  fuch  a  plaintive,  and  at 
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the  fame  time,  fo  difsgreeable'a  cry,  as  at  once  produces  pity  and  difgufl ,  In 
this  cry  confifls  the  whole  defence  of  this  wretched  animal.  For  on  the  firft 
hoftile  approach  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  in  motion,  which  is  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  difguftfbl  howlings,  fo  that  his  purfuer  flies  much  more  fpeedilv 
in  his  turn,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  horrid  noife.  When  this  animal 
finds  no  wild  fruits  on  the  ground,  he  looks  out  with  a  great  deal  of  pains 
for  a  tree  well  loaded,  which  he  afcends  with  a  world  of  uneafme'fs,  moving, 
and  crying,  and  flopping  by  turns.  At  length  having  mounted,  he  plucks 
off  alL  the  fruit,  and  throws  it  on  the  ground,  to  fave  himfelf  fuch  another 
tfoublefome  journey  ;  and  rather  than  be  fatigued  with  coming  down  the  tree, 
he  gathers  himfelf  in  a  bunch,  and  with  a  fhriek  drops  to  the  ground. 

The  monkeys  in  thefe  countries  are  very  numerous ;  they  keep  together 
20  or  30  in  company,  rambling  over  the  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  if  they  meet  with  a  Angle  perfon,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  them  ;  at  leaft  they  chatter,  and  make  a  frightful  noife,  throwing  things 
at  him  ;  they  hang  themfelves  by  the  tail,  on  the  boughs,  and  feem  to 
threaten  him  all  the  way  he  paffes 5  but  where  two  or  three  people  are  toge¬ 
ther,  they  ufually  fcamper  away. 

Natives.]  JBefidesthe  Indians  in  this  country,  who  fall  under  our  gene¬ 
ral  defcription  of  the  Americans,  there  is  another  fpecies,  of  a  fair  complexion, 
delicate  habit,  and  of  a  fmaller  ffature  than  the  ordinary  Indians.  Their 
difpofitions  too  are  more  foft  and  effeminate  :  but  what  principally  diftinguifh- 
es  them  is  their  large,  weak,  blue  eyes,  which,  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  the 
fun,  fee  beft  by  moon  light,  and  from  which  they  are  therefore  called  Moon- 
eyed  Indians. 

Inhabitants*  commek.ce,")  We  have  already  mentioned  how  this 
and  chief  towns.  j  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  inhabitants  therefore  do  not  materially  differ  from  thofe  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  To  what  we  have  obferved,  with  regard  to  this  country,  it  is 
only  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  varioufly 
intermixed  with  the  negroes  and  Indians.  Thefe  intermixtures  form  va¬ 
rious  gradations,  which  are  carefully  diffinguiffied  from  each  other,  be- 
caule  every  perfon  expects  to  be  regarded,  in  proportion  as  a  greater  Ihare 
of  the  Spaniih  blood  runs  in  his  veins.  The  firft  diftinftion  arifing  from  the 
intermarriage  ot  the  whites  with  the  negroes,  is  that  of  the  Mulattoes,  which 
is  well  known,  Next  to  thefe  are  the  Tercerones,  produced  from  a.  white 
and  mulatto.  From  the  intermarriage  with  thefe  and  the  whites,  ariie  the 
Quarterones,  who,  though  If  ill  near  the  former,  are  difgracea  with  a  tint  of 
the  Negro  blood.  But  the  produce  of  thefe  and  the  whites  are  the  Qumte- 
ror.es,  who,  which  is  very  remarkable,  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
real  Spaniards,  but  by  being  of  a  ftill  fairer  complexion.  The  fame  grada¬ 
tions  are  formed  in  a  contrary  order,  by  the  intermixture  of  the  Mullatoesand 
the  Negroes  ;  and  befldes  thefe,  there  are  a  thoufand  others,  hardly  diflinguifh- 
able  by  the  natives  themfelves.  The  commerce  of  this  country  is  chiefly 
carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Panama,  Carthagena,  and  Porto  Bello  ;  which 
are  three  of  the  mofl  confiderable  cities  in  Spanifh  America  ;  and  each  con¬ 
taining  feveral  thoufand  inhabitants.  Here  there  are  annual  fairs  for.  Ame¬ 
rican,  Indian,  and  European  commodities.  Among  the  natural  merchandife 
of  Terra  Firma,  the  pearls  found  on  the  coaft,  particularly  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  are  not  the  leaff  confiderable.  An  immenfe  number  of  Negro 
. Haves  are  employed  in  fifhmg  for  thefe,  and  wno  have  arrived  at  wonderful 
dexterity  in  this  occupation.  They  are  fometimes  however  devoured  by  fifb, 
particularly  the  {harks,  while  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  are  crufhed  againff 
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the  (helves  of  the  rocks.  The  government  of  Terra  Firma  is  on  the  fame 
footing  with,  that  of  Mexico. 


PERU. 


Miles. 


Situation  and  Extent. 

Degrees. 


Sq.  Miles. 

970,000 


Length  1800")  ,  fthe  equator  and  25  fouth  latitude.  7 

Breadth  500]  e  ween  "j^goandSi  welt  longitude.  _J 

r»  ,  T>  OUNDED  by  Terra  Firma,  on  the  North;  by  the 

oundaries.j  |r^  mountains,  or  Cordeleirias  des  Andes,  Eaft ;  by  Chili, 
South  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Weft. 

Provinces. 

|  Quito  — 

The  middle  *«fion  f  L;ma>  or  Lde  R  ML,ma>  bn. 

L  j  i  Cufco,  and*Ca!lao. 

H  Pot  oft 
Porco. 


Divifions. 

The  northern  divifion 
contains 


contains 


Chief  Towns. 
Quito 


H  Quito 
Payta 


The  fouthern  divifion  f  T 

.  .  <  Los  Charcos 

contains  £ 


Seas,  bays,  and  harbours.]  The  only  'fea  which  borders  on  Peiu  is 
tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea.  The  principal  bays  and  harbours  are 
Payta,  Malabrigo,  Cuanchaco,  Cofma,  Vermeio,  Guara,  Callao,  the  port' 
town  to  Lima,  Yio,  and  Arica. 

Rivers. 3  There  is  a  river  whofe  waters  are  as  red  as  blood.  Tbe  rivers 
Granada,  or  Cagdalena,  Oronoque,  Amaizon,  and  Plate,  rife  in  the  Andes. 
Many  other  rivers  rife  alfo  in  the  Andes,  and  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be-' 
tween  the  equator  and  eight  deg.  S-  lat. 

Petrified  waters. ]  There  are  fome  waters,  which,  in  their  courfe, 
turn  whatever  they  pafs  over  into  ftone  ;  and  here  are  fountains  of  liquid 
matter,  called  coppey  ;  refembling  pitch  and  tar,  and  ufed  by  feamen  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

Soil  and  climate-]  Thougli  Peru  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  yet  ha¬ 
ving  on  one  fide  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  other  the  great  ridge  of  the  An¬ 
des,  it  is  not  fo  ftifled  with  heat,  as  the  other  tropical  countries.  The  (ky 
too,  which  is  generally  cloudy,  (hields  them  from  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
but  what  is  extremely  Angular,  it  never  rains  in  Peru.  This  defe£t»  however, 
is  fufficiently  fupplied  by  a  foft  kindly  dew,  which  falls  gradually  every 
might  on  the  grounds,  and  fo  refrefhes  the  plants  and  grafs,  as  to  produce  in 
many  places  the  greateft  fertility.  Along  the  fea  coaft,  Peru  is  generally  a 
dry  barren  fand,  except  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  is  extremely  fertile, 
as  ar  all  the  low  lands  in  the  inland  country. 

Animal,  vegetable,  Ando  There  are  many  gold  mines  in  the  north- 
mineral  productions.  5  ern  patt,  not  far  from  Lima.  Silver  too  is 
produced  in  great  abundance  in  various  provinces ;  but  the  old  mines  afe 
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conftantly  decaying,  and  new  ones  daily  opened.  The  towns  fhift  with  the 
mines.  That  of  Potofi,  when  the  filver  there  was  found  at  the  eafieft  expence 
(for  now  having  gone  fo  deep,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  brought  up)  contained 
90,000  fouls,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  of  which  the  latter  were  fix  to  One. 
The  northern  part  of  Peru  produces  wine  in  great  plenty.  Wool  is  another 
article  of  its  produce,  and  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  its  finenefs  than  for  the 
animals  on  which  it  grows;  thefe  they  call  Lamas  and  Vicunnas.  The  Lama 
has  a  fmall  head,  in  fome  meafure  refembling  that  of  a  horfe  and  a  fheep  at 
the  fame  time.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  ftag,  its  upper  lip  is  cleft  like  that  of 
a  hare,  through  which,  wheneriraged.it  fpits  a  kind  of  venemous  juice,  which 
inflames  the  part  it  falls  on.  The  fleih  of  the  Lama  is  agreeable  and  falutary, 
and  the  animal  is  not  only  ufetul  in  affording  wool  and  food,  but  alfo  as  a 
beafl  of  burden.  It  can  endure  amazing  fatigue,  and  will  travel  over  the 
fteepeft  mountains  with  a  burden  of  60  or  70  pounds.  It  feeds  very  fparing- 
iy,  and  never  drinks.  The  Vicunna  is  fmaller  and  fwifter  than  the  Lama, 
and  produces  wool  dill  liner  in  quality.  In  the  Vicunna  too  is  found  the 
Bezoar  Hones,  regarded  as  a  fpecific  againft  poifons.  The  next  great  article 
in  their  produce  and  commerce  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  known  better  by  the 
name  of  Jefuits  bark.  The  tree  which  produces  this  invaluable  drug,  grows 
principally  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Peru,  and  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Quito.  The  belt  bark  is  always  produced  in  the  high  and  rocky  grounds  ; 
the  tree  which  bears  it,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry  tree,  and  produces  a  kind 
of  fruit  refembling  the  almond.  But  it  is  only  the  bark  which  has  thofe  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  that  render  it  fo  ufeful  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
orders  to  which  daily  experience  extends  the  application  of  it.  Guinea  pep¬ 
per,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  as  we  call  it,  is  produced  in  the  greateft  abundance 
in  the  vale  of  Africa,  a  dillridl  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Peru,  from  whence 
they  export  it  annually,  to  the  value  of  600, coo  crowns.  Peru  is  likewife  the 
only  part  of  Spanilh  America  which  produces  quick  filver  ;  an  article  of  im« 
menfe  value,  confidering  the  various  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied  and  efpe- 
cially  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver.  The  principal  mine  of  this  fingular 
metal  is  at  a  place  called  Guancavelica,  difcovered  in  1567,  where  it  is  found 
in  a  whitilh  mafs  refembling  brick  ill  burned.  This  fubflance  is  volatilifed 
by  fire,  and  received  in  a  tleam  by  a  combination  of  glafs  veffels,  where  it  con- 
denfes  by  means  of  a  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  each  veffcl,  and  forms  a 
pure  heavy  liquid. 

Manufactures,  trade,  and  cities.]  We  join  thefe  articles  here  be- 
caufe  of  their  intimate  connection  ;  for,  except  in  the  cities  we  {hall  dcfciibe, 
there  is  no  commerce  worth  mentioning.  The  city  of  Lima  is  the  capital  of 
Peru,  andtof  the  whole  Spanifh  empire  ;  its  fituation  in  the  middle  of  a  fpa- 
cious  and  delightful  valley,  was  fixed  upon  by  the  famous  Pizarro,  as  the  molt 
proper  for  a  city,  which  he  expcCted  would  preferve  his  memory.  It  is  fo 
well  watered  by  the  river  Rimac,  that  the  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  London, 
command  a  flream,  each  for  his  own  ufe.  There  are  many  very  magnificent 
ftruCtures,  particularly  churches,  in  this  city  ;  though  the  houfes  in  general 
are  built  of  flight  materials,  the  equality  of  the  climate,  and  want  of  rain,  ren¬ 
dering  {lone  houfes  unnecefiary  ,  and  bcfides  it  is  found,  that  thefe  are  more 
apt  to  fufTer  by  {hocks  of  the  earth,  which  are  frequent  and  dreadful  all  over 
this  province.  Lima  is  about  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  extends  in  length  two 
miles,  and  in  breadth  one  and  a  quarter.  It  contains  about  60,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  whom  the  whites  amount  to  a  fixth  part.  One  remarkable  fadl  is 
fuificient  to  demonftrate  the  wealth  of  this  city.  When  the  viceroy,  the  duke 
de  la  Palada,  made  his  entry  into  Lima  in  1682,  the  inhabitants  to  do  him 
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fronour,  caufed  the  ftreets  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  filver,  amounting  to 
feventeen  miliions  fterling.  All  travellers  fpeak  with  amazement  of  the  de¬ 
corations  of  the  churches  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  which  load 
and  ornament  even  the  walls.  The  only  thing  that  could  juftify  thefe  accounts, 
is  the  immenfe  riches  and  extenfive  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  Lima  may  be  faid  to  deal  with  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
that  both  on  their  own  accounts,  and  as  faftors  for  others.  Here  all  the 
products  of  the  fouthern  provinces  are  conveyed,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  at 
the  harbour  of  Lima,  for  fuch  articles  as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  hand  in  need 
of;  the  fleet  from. Europe,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  land  at  the  fame  harbour, 
and  the  commodities  of  Afia,  Europe  and  America,  are  there  bartered  for 
each  other.  What  there  is  no  immediate  vent  for,  the  merchants  of  Lima  pur- 
chafe  ou  their  own  accounts,  and  lay  up  in  warehoufes  knowing  that  they  rouft 
foon  find  an  outlet  for  them,fince  by  one  channel  or  other  they  have  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  almoft  every  commercial  nation.  But  all  the  wealth  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  all  the  beauty  of  the  fituation,  and  fertility  of  the  climate  of  Lima,  are 
not  fufficient  to  compenfate  for  one  difafter,  which- always  threatens,  and  has 
fometimes  adtually  befallen  them.  In  the  year  1747,  a  moft  tremendous 
earthquake  laid  three  fourths  of  this  city  level  with  the  ground,  and  entirely 
demohfhed  Callao,  the  port  town  belonging  to  it.  Never  was  any  deflruc- 
tion  more  terrible  or  perfeft,  not  more  than  one  of  three  thoufand  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  left  to  record  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  he  by  a  providence  the 

moft  Angular  and  extraordinary  imaginable - This  man,  who  happened  to 

be  on  a  fort  which  overlooked  the  harbour,  perceived  in  one  minute  the  in¬ 
habitants  running  from  their  houfes  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  confufion  ;  the 
fea,  as  is  ufualon  fuch  occafions,  receding  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  return¬ 
ed  in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  buried 
the  inhabitants  for  ever  in  its  bofom,  and  immediately  all  was  filent ;  but 
the  fame  wave  which  deftroyed  the  town,  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place 
where  the  man  flood,  into  which  he  threw  himfelf  and  was  faved.  Cufco, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  has  already  been  taken  notice  of. 
As  it  lies  in  the  mountainous  country,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  it  has 
been  long  on  the  decline.  But  it  is  Hill  a  very  confiderable  place,  and  con¬ 
tains  above  40,000  inhabitants,  three  parts  Indians,  and  very  indullrious  in 
manufacturing  baize,  cotton,  and  leather.  They  have  alfo,  both  here  and  in 
Quito,  a  particular  taite  for  painting,  and  their  produdions  in  this  way, 
fome  of  which  have  been  admired  in  Italy,  aredilperfed  all  over  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Quito  is  next  to  Lima  in  populoufnefs  if  not  fuperior  to  it.  It  is  like 
Cufco,  an  inland  city,  and  having  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  chiefly 
famous  for  its  manufadures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  which  fupply  the  con- 
fumption  over  all  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  >  It  would  be  in  vain  to  pretend  faying 
•government  5  any  thing  decifive  with  regard  to  the 

nutnber  of  inhabitants  in  Peru,  l'he  Spaniards  themfelves  are  remarkably 
filent  on  this  head.  It  has  been  gutffed  by  fome  writers,  that  in  all  Spanifh 
America  there  are  about  three  millions  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles  of  different 
colours  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  number  of  Indians  is  much  greater  ;  though 
netther  in  any  refped  proportionable  to  the  wealth,  fertility  and  extent  of 
the  country.  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  remarkably  differ  over 
the  whole  Spanifh  dominions.  Pride  and  lazinefs  are  the  two  predominant 
paffions.  it  is  agreed  on  by  the  moft  authentic  travellers,  that  the  manners 
of  Old  Spain  have  degenerated  in  its  colonies.  The  Creoles,  and  all  the 
ether  -defeendants  of  the  Spaniards,  according  to  the  above  diftinClions,  are 
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guilty  of  many  mean  and  pilfering  vices,  which  a  true  born  Caftilian  could 
not  think  of  bat  with  deteftation.  This,  no  doubt,  in  part  arifes  from  the 
contempt  in  which  all  but  the  real  natives  of  Spain  are  held  in  the  Indies, 
mankind  generally  behaving  according  to  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from 
others.  In  Lima  the  Spanifh  pride  has  made  the  greateft  defcents  ;  and 
many  of  the  firft  nobility  are  employed  in  commerce.  It  is  in  this  city  that 
the  viceroy  refidts,  whole  authority  extends  over  all  Peru,  except  Quito, 
which  has  lately  been  detached  from  it.  The  viceroy  is  as  abfolute  as  the 
king  of  Spain  ;  but  as  his  territories  are  fo  extenfive,  it  is  nectffary  that  he 
fhould  part  with  a  fhare  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral  audiences  or  courts 
eftabhfhed  overthe  kingdom.  There  is  a  treafury  court  eliablifhed  at  Lima, 
for  receiving  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  certain  taxes  paid  by 
the  Indians,  which  belong  to  the  king  of  Spain. 


CHILI. 

A  .  •  _  ' 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  I2COC  ,  C25  and  45  fouth  latitude 

Breadth  500c  £  v,een  ^65  and  85  weft,  longitude 

Boundaries.]T>OUNDED  by  Peru,  on  the  North;  by  La  Plata,  on 
D  the  Eaft  ;  by  Patagonia,  on  the  South  ;  &nd  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  Weft. 


Sq.  miles. 
!  206, coo 


Divifions. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Andes. 


1 


Provinces. 


Chili  Proper 


Chief  Towns, 
f  St.  Jago.  W.  Ion.  79. 
()  S.  lat.  34. 
fj  Baldivia. 

}  Llmperial. 


011  1  Andes  fide  0fthC  l  Cu>r°’  °r  Cutl’°  1  lSU  J°hn  d£  FrontIerS- 

La  kes.]  The  principal  lakes  are  thofe  of  Tagatagua  near  St.  Jago,  and 
that  of  Paren.  Befides  which,  they  have  feveral  falt-water  lakes,  that  have  a 
communication  with  the  fea,  part  of  the  year.  In  ftormy  weather  the  fea 
.foicesa  way  through  them,  and  leaves  them  full  of  fifh  :  but  in  the  hot  feafon 
the  water  congeals,  leaving  a  cruft  of  fine  white  fait  a  foot  thick. 

Seas,  rivers,  bays,  and  harbours.]  The  only  fea  that  borders  upon 
Chili,  is  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Salado  or  Salt  River,  Guafco,  Coquimbo,  Chiapa,  Bohio,  and  the  Baldivia, 
all  fcarcely  navigable  but  at  their  mouths. 

The  principal  bays,  or  harbours,  are  Capiapo,  Coquimbo,  Govanadore, 
Valparifo,  lata,  Conception,  Santa  Maria,  La  Moucha,  Baldivia,  Brewer’s- 
haven,  and  Caftro. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  Thefe  are  not  remarkably  different 
from  the  fame  in  Peru  ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  Chili. 
There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  world  more  favoured  than  this  is  with  refpeCi 
to  the  gifts  of  Nature.  For  here,  not  only  the  tropical  fruits,  but  all  fpecies 
of  grain,  of  which  a  confiderable  paFt  is  exported,  come  to  great  perfection. 

eir  Animal  productions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Peru  ;  and  they  have 
gold  almoft  in  every  river. 

In  habit- 
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Inhabitants.]  This  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  original 
natives  are  fl.il!  in  a  great  meafure  unconquered  and  uncivilized  ;  and  leading 
a  wandering  life,  attentive  to  no  object  but  their  prefervation  from  the  SpanilU 
yoke,  are  in  a  very  unfavourable  condition  with  regard  to  population.  The 
Spaniards  do  not  amount  to  above  20,000  ;  and  the  Indians,  Negroes,  and 
Mulattoes,  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  thrice  that  number.  However,  there  have 
lately  been  fome  formidable  infurredlions  againft  the  Spaniards  ty'  the  natives 
of  Chili,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  Spanifti  court. 

Commerce.]  The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  entirely  confined  to  Peru, 
Panama,  and  fome  parts  of  Mexico.  To  the  former  they  export  annually 
corn  fufficient  for  6o,oco  men.  Therr  other  exports  are  hemp,  which  is  rail¬ 
ed  in  no  other  part  of  the  South  Seas ;  hides,  tallow,  and  faked  provifions.; 
and  they  receive  in  return  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
which  are  brought  to  the  port  of  Callao. 


PARAGUAY,  or  LA  PLATA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  15007  ,  f  r  1 2  and  37  fouth  latitude, 
lireadth  10003  t>e,A'een  ancj  ^  weft  longitude, 


Sq.  Miles. 


1,000,000 


BoundaRiEs.i1^9UNDED  by  Amazonia  on  the  North  ;  by  Brafil, 
-  1  lHalt :  by  Patagonia,  on  the  South;  and  Cape  St, 
Chili,  Weft.  ' 


Divifions.  Provinces 

S  Paraguay 
Parana 
Guatra 
Uragua 
fTucuman 

South  divifion  -)  Rio  de  la  Plata 


Chief  Towns 
f  AiTumption 
(  j  St.  Anne 
fj  Civadad  Real 
J  (_L6s  Royes 

H"  St  Jago 

Buenos  Ayres,  W.  Ion. 
57-54-  S.  lat.  34  35. 


Bays  and  lakes.]  The  principal  bay  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
La  Plata,  on  which  Hands  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  Cape  St. 
Antonio,  at  the  entrance  of  that  bay,  is  the  only  promontory.  This  country 
abounds  with  lakes,  one  of  which  Cafacores,  is  160  nules  long. 

Ri  vers.]  This  country ,btfides  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  rivers,  is  water¬ 
ed  by  three  principal  ones  Paragua,  Uiagua,  and  Parana,  which,  united  near 
the  fta,  form  the  famous  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  River,  and  which  annually 
overflow  their  banks  ;  and,  on  their  rccefs  leave  them  enriched  with  a  slime 
that  produces  the  greateft  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to  it. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  vaft  tiaft  is  far  from  being  wholly 
fubdued  or  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are  many  parts  in  a  great  dc- 
gtee  unknown  to  them,  or  to  any  other  people  of  Euiope.  The  principal 

■  province 
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province  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  which  is  called  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.  This  province, 
with  all  the  adjacent  parts,  is  one  continual  level,  not  interrupted  by  the 
leaft  hill  for  feveral  hundred  miles  every  way  ;  extremely  fertile,  and  produ¬ 
cing  cotton  in  great  quantities ;  tobacco,  and  the  valuable  herb  called  Para¬ 
guay,  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  and  prodigious  rich  paftures,  in  which  are  bred 
fuch  herds  of  cattle,  that  it  is  faid  the  hides  of  the  beads  are  all  that  is  pro¬ 
perly  bought,  the  carcafe  being  in  a  manner  given  into  the  bargain.  A 
horfe  fome  time  ago  might  be  bought  for  a  dollar ;  and  the  ufual  price  for 
a  bead,  chofen  out  of  a  herd  of  two  or  three  hundred,  "was  only  four  rials. 
But  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  America,  this  country  is  deditute  of 
woods.  The  air  is  remarkably  fweet  and  ferene,  and  the  waters  of  La  Plata 
are  equally  pure  and  wholefome. 

First  settlement,  chief"?  The  Spaniards  fird  difcovered  this coun- 
city ,  and  commerce,  J  try,  by  failing  up  the  river  La  Plata  in 
1515,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fb  called  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  the  air  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  fifty  leagues  within 
the  mouth  of  it,  where  the  river  is  feven  leagues  broad.  This  is  one  of  the 
mod  confiderable  towns  in  South  America,  and  the  only  place  of  traffic 
to  the  fouthward  of  Brafd.  Here  we  meet  with  the  merchants  of  Europe 
and  Peru,  but  no  regular  fleet  comes  here,  as  to  the  other  parts  of  Spanilh 
America  ;  two,  or  at  rood  three,  regifier  (hips,  make  the  whole  of  their  re¬ 
gular  intercourfe  with  Europe.  Their  returns  are  very  valuable,  confiding 
chiefly  of  the  gold  and  filver  of  Chili  and  Peru,  fugar  and  hides.  Thofe 
who  have  now  and  then  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  to  this  city,  have 
found  it  more  advantageous  than  any  other  whatever.  The  benefit  of  this 
contraband  is  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  keep  maga¬ 
zines  for  that  purpofe,  in  fuch  parts  of  Brafil  as  lie  near  this  country.  The 
trade  of  Paraguay,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  are  fo  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  red  of  the  Spanilh  colonies  in  South  America,  that  no¬ 
thing  farther  can  be  faid  on  thofe  articles. 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  country  without  faying  fomething  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  fpecies  of  commonwealth,  which  the  Jefuits  erefted  in  the  interior 
parts,  and  of  which  thefe  crafty  priefis  endeavoured  to  keep  all  drangers  in 
the  dark. 

About  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  thofe  fathers  reprefented  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  that  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  millions  v.as  owing  to  the 
fcandal  which  the  immorality  of  the  Spaniards  never  failed  to  give,  and  to 
the  hatred  which  their  infolent  behaviour  cauied  in  the  Indians,  wherever 
they  came.  They  infinuated,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  that  impediment,  the 
empire  of  the  Gcfpel  might,  by  their  labours,  have  been  extended  into  the 
mod  unknown  parts  of  America :  and  that  all  thofe  countries  might  be 
fubdued  to  his  catholic  majedy’s  obedience,  without  expence,  and  without 
force.  This  remondrance  met  with  fuccefs ;  the  fphere  of  their  labours  was 
marked  out:  and  uncontrolled  liberty  was  given  to  the  Jefuits  within  thefe 
limits ;  and  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces  had  orders  not  to  in¬ 
terfere,  nor  to  fuffer  any  Spaniards  to  enter  into  this  pale  without  licence 
from  their  fathers.  They,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  capitation 
tax  in  proportion  to  their  flock  ;  and  to  fend  a  certain  number  to  the  king’s 
works  whenever  they  fliould  be  demanded,  and  the  millions  Ihould  become 
populous  enough  to  fupply  them. 

On  thefe  terms  the  Jefuits  gladly  entered  upon  the  fcene  of  a&ion,  and 
opened  their  fpiritual  campaign.  They  began  by  gathering  together  about 
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50  wandering  families,  whom  they  perfuad^d  to  fettle ;  and  they  united 
them  into  a  little  townlhip.  This  was  the  flight  foundation  upon  which 
they  built  a  fuperftruCiure,  which  has  amazed  the  world,  and  added  fo  much 
power,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  brought  on  fo  much  envy  and  jealoufy, 
to  their  fociety.  For  when  they  had  made  this  beginning,  they  laboured, 
with  fuch  indefatigable  pains,  and  fuch  mafterly  policy,  that,  by  degrees, 
they  mollified  the  minds  of  the  moil  favage  nations  ;  fixed  the  moft  ram¬ 
bling,  and  fubdued  thofe  to  their  government,  who  had  long  difdained  to 
fubmit  to  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Porcuguefe.  They  prevailed  upon 
thoufands  of  various  difperfed  tribes  to  embrace  their  religion,  and  thei'e  foon 
induced  others  to  follow  their  example,  magnifying  the  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  they  enjoyed  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  Fathers. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  with  precifion  all  the  fteps  which 
were  taken  in  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  extraordinary  a  conqueft  over  the  bo¬ 
dies  and  minds  of  fo  many  people.  The  Jefuits  left  nothing  undone,  that 
®ruld  conduce  to  their  remaining  in  this  fubjedtion,  or  that  could  tend  to  in- 
creafe  their  number  to  the  degrees  requilite  fora  well  ordered  and  potent  fo¬ 
ciety  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  above  340,000  families,  feveral  years  ago,  were  fub- 
je£t  to  the  Jefuits,  living  in  obedience,  and  an  awe  bordering  upon  adoration, 
yet  procured  without  any  violence  or  conftraint :  That  the  Indians  were  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  military  art  with  the  molt  exadt  difcipline,  and  could  raife 
60,000  men  well  armed  :  That  they  lived  in  towns  ;  they  were  regularly  clad; 
they  laboured  in  agriculture;  they exercifed  manufactures;  fome  even  afpired 
to  the  elegant  arts ;  and  that  nothing  could  equal  the  obedience  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  thefe  millions,  except  their  contentment  under  it.  Some  writers  have 
treated  the  character  of  thefe  Jefuits  with  great  feverity ;  accufing  them  of 
ambition,  pride,  and  of  carrying  their  authority  to  fuch  an  excels,  as  to 
caufe  not  only  perfons  of  both  fexes,  but  even  the  ni3gillrates,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  chofen  from  among  the  Indians,  to  be  corrected  before  them  with 
ftripes,  and  to  fuffer  perfons  of  the  higheft  ditlindion,  within  their  jurif- 
di&ion,  to  kifs  the  hem  of  their  garments,  as  their  greateft  honour.  The 
prielts  themfelves  poffeffed  large  property,  all  manufactures  were  theirs,  the 
natural  produce  ofthecountry  was  brought  to  them,  and  the  treafures  an¬ 
nually  remitted  to  the  fuperior  of  the  order,  feemed  to  evince,  that  zeal  for 
religion  was  not  the  only  motive  of  their  forming  thefe  millions.  The  Fa¬ 
thers  would  not  permit  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  whether  Spaniards, 
Meftizos,  or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their  millions  in  Paraguay.  In  the 
year  1757,  when  part  of  this  territory  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  in  exchange  for  Santo  Sacrament,  to  make  the  Uragua  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  their  poffefiions,  the  Jefuits  refufed  to  comply  with  this  divifion,  or 
to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another,  like  cattle, 
without  their  own  confent.  And  we  are  informed  by  authority  of  the 
Gazette,  that  the  Indians  actually  took  up  arms;  but  notwithftanding  the 
exadtnefs  of  their  difcipline,  they  were  eafiiy,  and  with  confide  rable  flaugh- 
ter,  defeated  by  the  European  troops  who  were  fent  to  quell  them.  And, 
in  1767,  the  Jefuits  were  fent  out  of  America,  by  royal  authority,  and 
their  late  fubjedl3  were  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  reft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  their  country. 
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Spanish  Islands  in  America.  ; 

CUBA.]  The  ifland  of  Cuba  is  fituated  between  19  ami  23  degree? 

north  lat.  and  between  74  and  87  degrees  weft  long.  100  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Cap:  Florida,  3nd  75  north  of  Jamaica,  and  is  near  700  miles  in 
length*  and  generally  about  70  miles  in  breadth.  A  chain  of  hills  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  ifland  from  eaft  to  weft ;  but  the  land  near  the 
lea  is  in  general  level  and  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  fun  is 
vertical.  This  noble  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  beft  foil,  for  fo  large 
a  country,  of  any  in  America.  It  produces  all  commodities  known  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  particularly  ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  fpiees,  caffia,  fiftula, 
maftic,  and  aloes.  It  alfo  produces  tobacco  and  fugar ;  but  from  the  want 
of  hands,  and  the  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  might 
be  expe&ed.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  that  this  large  ifland  does  net 
produce,  including  all  its  commodities,  fo  much  for  exportation  as  our  fmall 
ifland  of  Antigua. 

The  courfe  of  the  rivers  is  too  fnort  to  be  of  any  confequence  ;  but  there 
are  feveral  good  harbours  in  the  ifland,  which  belong  to  the  principal 
towns,  as  that  of  St.  jago,  facing  Jamaica,  ftrongly  fituated,  and  well 
fortified,  but  neither  populous  nor  rich.  That  of  the  Havannah,  facing 
Florida,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Cuba,  and  a  place  of  great  llrength 
and  importance,  containing  about  2000  houfes,  with  a  great  number  of 
convents  and  churches.  It  was  taken,  however,  by  the  courage  and  per- 
feverance  of  the  Engiifh  troops  in  the  year  1762,  but  reftored  in  the  fu'ofe- 
quent  treaty  of  peace.  Belides  thefe,  there  is  likewife  Cumberland  harbour, 
and  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  confiderable  town  thirty  miles  eaft  of  the  Ha¬ 
vannah. 

PORTO  RICO.]  Situated  between  64  and  67  degrees  weft  Ion.  and 
in  18  degrees  north  lat.  lying  between  Hifpanio'a  and  St.  Chriftopher’s,  is 
ICO  miie3  'long,  and  40  broad.  The  foil  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  woods, 
Vallies  and  plains  ;  and  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  the  fame  fruits  as 
the  other  iflands.  It  is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers  ;  but  the  ifland 
is  -unhealthy  in  the  rainy  feafons.  It  was  on  account  of  the  gold  that  the 
Spaniards  fettled  here  ;  but  there  is  no  longer  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
this  metal  found  in  it. 

Porto  Rico,  the  capital  town,  ftands  .in  a  little  ifland  on  the  north  fide, 
"forming  a  capacious  harbour,  and  joined  to  the  chief  ifland  by  a  caufeway, 
and  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  which  render  the  town  almoft  inaccefiible. 
It  was  however,  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  afterwards  by  the  earl  of 
Cumberland.  It  is  better  inhabited  than  mod  of  the  Spanifti  towns,  becaufe 
it  is. the  centre  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifn  and  French 
with  the  king  of  Spain’s  fubjefts. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS.]  Situated  at  the  eaft  end  of  Porto  Rico,  are 
extremely  fmall. 

MARGARETTA.]  Situated  in  64  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  u  30  north 
lat.  feparated  from  the  northern  coaft  of  New  Andalufia  in  Terra  I'irma,  by 
a  ftrait  or  24  miles,  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth  ;  and 
being  always  verdant,  affords  a  moft  agreeable  profpeift.  The  ifland  abounds 
in  pafture,  m  maize,  and  fruit  ;  but  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  wood  and  water. 
Thjere  was  once  a  pearl  filhery  on  its  coaft,  which  is  now  difeontinued. 

There 
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There  are  many  other  fmall  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  paid  no  attention.  We.  (hall  therefore  proceed  round  Cape  Horn  into 
the  South  Seas,  where  the  firft  Spanifh  ifland  of  any  importance  is  CHI- 
LOE,  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  which  has  a  governor,  and  fome  harbours 
well  fortified. 

JUAN  FERNANDES.]  Lying  in  83  degrees  weft  ion.  and  33  fouth 
lat.  300  miles  weft  of  Chili.  This  ifland  is  uninhabited  ;  but  having  fome 
good  harbours,  it  is  found  extremely  convenient  for  the  Englifh  cruifers  to 
touch  at,  and  water  ;  and  here  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  difeovered, 
unlefs  when,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  their  arrival  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
their  motions,  have  been  made  known  to  the  Spaniards  by  our  good  friends 
in  Brafil.  This  ifland  is  famous  for  having  given  rife  to  the  celebrated  ro¬ 
mance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  It  feems,  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotfman, 
was  left  aihore  in  this  folitary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he  lived  fome  years, 
until  he  was  difeovered  by  captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in  1709;  when  taken 
up,  he  had  forgotten  his  native  language,  and  could  fcarcely  be  underftood, 
feeming  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.  He  was  dreifed  in  goats  fkins,  would 
drink  nothing  but  water,  and  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  relifh  the  fhip’s 
victuals.  During  his  abode  in  this  ifland,  he  had  killed  500  goats,  which 
he  caught  by  running  them  down  ;  and  he  marked  as  many  more  on  the 
ear,  which  he  let  go.  Some  of  thefe  were  caught  30  years  after,  by  lord 
Aufon’s  people  ;  their  venerable  afpedf  and  majeftic  beards  difeovered  itrong 
fymptoms  of  antiquity.  Selkirk,  upon  bis  return  to  England,  was  advifed 
to  pubiifli  an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures  in  his  little  kingdom.  He 
is  faid  to  have  put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare 
them  for  publication.  But  that  writer,  by  the  help  of  thefe  papers  and  a 
lively  fancy,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and 
returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  ;  fo  that  the  latter  derived  no  advantage 
from  them.  They  were  probably  too  indigefted  for  publication,  and  Defoe 
might  derive  little  from  them  but  thofe  hints,  which  might  give  rife  to  his 
own  celebrated  performance. 

The  other  iflands  that  are  worth  mentioning  are,  the  Gallipago  ifles,  fitua- 
ted  400  miles  weft  of  Peru  under  the  equator ;  and  thofe  in  the  bay  of  Pa-, 
nama  called  the  King’s  or  Pearl  Iflands. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 
Length  2500! 

700  J 


Breadth 


between 


Degrees. 

f  the  equator  and  35  fouth  latitude. 
(_35  and  60  weft  longitude. 


BnuNiumFc  I  "I30UNDED  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  and 
’J  11  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  fame  ocean 
on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata,  South  ;  and  by  a  chaiu  of 
mountains,'  which  divide  it  from  Paraguay  and  the  counly  of  Amazons  on  the 
Weft. 
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Divifiotfs. 


Northern  divifion  con¬ 
tains  the  captainfhips 
of 


Middle  divifion  con¬ 
tains  the  captainfhips 
of 

Southern  divifion  con¬ 
tains  the  captainfhips 
of 


Provinces. 
Para  —  — 

Marignan  — 

Slara  —  — 

J  Petagues  — 

i  Rro  Grand  — 

Payraba  — 

Tamara  — 

Pernambuco  — • 
f  Serigrppe  — 

i  Bahia  or  the  Bay  ofl 
!  All  Saints  J 

j  Ilheos  — 

[  Porto  Seguro  — 
Spirito  San&o 

SRio  Janeiro  — - 

St.  Vincent  — 

Del  Rey  — 


Chief  Towns* 
Para  or  Belim. 

St.  Lewis. 

Siara. 

St.  Lue 
Tignares. 

Payraba, 

Tamara. 

Olmda. 

J  Serigippc. 


St.  Salvador. 

f*  Paya. 

Porto  Seguro. 
Spirito  Sanfto. 

!St.  Sebaftian. 
St.  Vincent. 

St.  Salvador. 


On  the  coaft  are  three  fmall  iflands,  where  (hips  touch  for  provifions  iri 
their  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  viz.  Fernando,  St.  Barbara,  and  St.  Ca¬ 
therine’s. 

Seas,  bays,  harbours,  1  The  Atlantic  Ocean  wafhes  the  coaft  of 
and  capes.  }  Brafil  on  the  north  eaft  and  eaft,  upwards  of 

3000  miles,  forming  feveral  fine  bays  and  harbours:  as  the  harbours  of  Per¬ 
nambuco,  All-Saints,  Porto  Seguro,  the  port  and  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
port  of  St.  Vincent,  the  harbour  of  St.  Gabriel,  and  the  port  of  St.  Salvador, 
on  the  north  (bore  of  the  river  la  Plata. 

The  principal  capes  are,  Cape  Roque,  Cape  St.  Auguftine,  Cape  Trio, 
and  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  moft  foutherly  promontory  of  Brafil. 

Face  of  the  country,  air,")  The  name  of  Brafil  was  given  to  this 
climate  and  rivers.  j  country,  becaufe  it  was  obferved  ta 
abound  with  wood  of  that  name.  To  the  northward  of  Brafil,  which  lies 
almoft  under  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot,  boifterous,  and  unwholefome, 
fubjedt  to  great  rains  and  variable  winds,  particularly  in  the  months  of  March 
and  September,  when  they  have  fuch  deluges  of  rain,  with  ftorms  and  torna¬ 
does,  that  the  country  is-  overflowed.  But  to  the  fouthward,  beyond  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  enjoys  a  more  ferene 
and  wholefome  air,  refrefhed  with  the  foft  breezes  of  the  ocean  on  one  hand, 
and  the  cool  breath  of  the  mountains  on  the  other.  The  land  near  the  coaft 
is  in  general  rather  low  than  high,  but  exceedingly  pleafant,  it  being  inter - 
fperfed  with  meadows  and  woods;  but  on  the  weft,  far  within  land,  are 
mountains  from  whence  iffue  many  noble  ftreams,  that  fall  into  the  great 
rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata ;  others  running  acrofs  the  country  from  eaft 
to  weft  till  they  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  meliorating  the  lands 
which  they  annually  overflow,  and  turning  the  fugar-mills  belonging  to  the 
Portuguefe; 

Soil  and  produce.]  In  general  the  foil  is  extremely  fruitful,  produ¬ 
cing  fugar,  which  being  clayed,  is  whiter  and  finer  than  our  mufeovado,  as  we 
call  our  unrefined  fugar.  Alfo  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  balfam  of 
Copaibo,  Brafil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard  and  dry,  and  is  chiefly 
bfed  in  dy,ng,  but  not  the  red  of  the  bell  kind  $  it  has  likevvife  fome  place 
in  medicine,  as  a  ftomachic  and  reftringent. 

The 
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The  animals  here  are  the  fame  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  produce  of 
the  foil  was  found  very  fufficient  for  fubfifting  the  inhabitants,  until  the  mines 
of  gold  and  diamonds  were  difcovered ;  thefe,  with  the  fugar  plantations, 
occupy  fo  many  hands,  that  agriculture  lies  neglected;  and,  in  confequence, 
Brafil  depends  upon  Europe  for  its  daily  food. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  The  portrait  given  us  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Portuguefe  in  America,  by  the  moft  judicious 
travellers,  is  very  far  from  being  favourable.  They  are  defcribed  as  a  people, 
who,  while  funk  in  the  moft  effeminate  luxury,  pra&ife  the  moft  deiperate 
crimes.  Of  a  temper  hypocritical  and  dilfembling ;  of  little  fincerity  in  con- 
verfation,  or  honefty  in  dealing  ;  lazy,  proud,  and  cruel.  In  their  diet  penu¬ 
rious  ;  for  like  the  inhabitants  of  moft  fouthern  climates,  they  are  much 
more  fond  of  (hew,  ftate,  and  attendance,  than  of  the  plealures  of  fiee  fo- 
-ciety,  and  of  a  good  table  ;  yet  their  feafts,  which  are  feldom  made,  are 
fumptuous  to  extravagance.  When  they  appear  abroad,  they  caufe  them- 
felves  to  be  carried  out  in  a  kind  of  cotton  hammock,  called  Serpentines, 
which  are  borne  on  the  Negroes  (houlders,  by  the  help  of  a  bamboo,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  Moft  of  thefe  hammocks  are  blue,  and  adorned 
with  fringes  of  the  fame  colour  :  they  have  a  velvet  pillow,  and  above  the  head 
a  kind  of  teller,  with  curtains ;  fo  that  the  perfon  carried  cannot  be  feen,  un- 
lefs  he  pleafes ;  but  may  either  lie  down  or  fit  up,  leaning  on  his  pillow. 
WheO'he  has  a  mind  to  be  feen,  he  pulls  the  curtains  alide,  and  falutes  his 
acquaintance  whom  he  meets  in  the  ftreets  ;  for  they  take  a  pride  in  com- 
plimenting  each  other  in  their  hammocks,  and  will  even  hold  long  conferences 
in  them  in  the  ftreets ;  but  then  the  two  flaves  who  carry  them,  make  ute  of 
a  ft  tong  well-made  ftaff,  with  an  iron  fork  at  the  upper  end,  and  pointed  be¬ 
low  with  iron  :  this  they  flick  fall  in  the  ground,  and  reft  the  bamboo,  to 
which  the  hammock  is  fixed,  on  two  of  thefe,  till  their  mailer’s  bulinpfs  or 
compliment  is  over.  Scarcely  any  man  of  falhion,  or  any  lady,  will  pafs  the 
ftreets  without  being  carried  in  this  manner. 

Trade  and  chief  towns.]  The  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  on  upon 
the  fame  exclufive  plan  on  which  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe  trade  with 
their  colonies  of  America ;  and  it  more  particularly  refembles  the  Spanilh 
method,  in  not  fending  out  Angle  (hips,  as  the  convenience  of  the  feveral 
places,  and  the  judgment  of  the  European  merchants,  mayflire£l;  but  by 
annual  fleets,  which  fail  at  Hated  times  from  Portugal,  and  compofe  threp 
fleets,  bound  to  as  many  ports  in  Brafil;  namely,  to  Pernambuco,  in  thp 
northern  part ;  to  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  ;  and  to  the  Bay 
of  all  Saints  in  the  middle. 

In  this  lalt  is  the  capital,  which  is  called  St.  Salvador,  and  fametimes  the 
city  of  Bahia,  and  where  all  the  fleets  rendezvous  on  their  return  to  Por¬ 
tugal.  This  city  commands  a  noble,  fpacious,  and  commodious  harbour. 
It  is  built  upon  a  high  and  fteep  rock,  having  the  lea  upon  one  fide,  and  a 
lake,  forming  a  creiceni,  invefting  it  almoft  wholly,  io  as  nearly  to  join  thp 
iea,  on  the  other.  The  fitualion  makes  it  in  a  manner  impregnable  by  na¬ 
ture;  and  they  have  belides  added  to  it  very  ftrong  fortifications.  It  is  po¬ 
pulous,  magnificent,  and,  beyond  companion,  the  moft  gay  and  opulent  city 
m  all  Brafil. 

The  trade  of  Brafil  is  very  great,  and  encreafes  every  year ;  which  is  thp 
lcfs  furprifmg,  as  the  Portuguese  have  opportunities  of  lupplying  themlelvps 
with  flaves  for  their  feveral  works  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  dny  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  power  that  has  fettkments  in  Amciipa;  they  being  the  only  European 
Ration  that  has  ellablifhed  colonies  in  Africa,  and  from  hence  they  import  be- 
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tween  40  and  rc,ceo  Negroes  annually,  all  of  which  go  into  the  amount  of 
the  cargo  of. the  Brafil  fleets  for  Europe.  Of  the  diamonds  there  is  fuppofed 
to  be  returned  to  Europe  to  the  amount  of  130,000!.  This,  with  the  lugar, 
the  tobacco,  the  hides,  and  the  valuable  dings  for  medicine  and  manufactures, 
may  give  feme  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  trade,  not  only  to  Portugal,  but 
to  all  the  trading  powers  of  Euro;  e 

The  chief  commodities  the  European  flips  carry  thither  in  return,  are 
not  the  fiftieth  patt  of  the  produce  of  Portugal;  they  confift  of  woollen 
goods  of  all  kinds,  from  Englaud,  France,  and  Holland  ;  the  linens  and  laces 
of  Elolland,  Fiance,  and  Germany;  the  filks  of  France  and  Italy  ;  filk  and 
thread  (lockings,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  iron,  copper,  and  all  forts  of  utenfils 
wrought  in  thefe  metals,  (rom  England;  as  well  as  falt-fith,  beef,  flour,  and 
cheefe.  Oil  they  have  from  Spain  ;  wine,  with  fome  fruit,  is  nearly  all  they 
are  fupplied  with  from  Portugal.  England  is  at  prefent  mod  interefted  in 
the  trade  of  Portugal,  both  for  home  confumption  and  vihat  they  want  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Brafils.  However,  the  French  have  become  very  dangerous 
rivals  to  us  in  this,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  trade. 

Brafil  is  a  very  wealthy  and  fiouiifhing  fettlement.  Their  export  of  fugar, 
within  40  years,  is  grown  much  greater  than  it  was,  though  anciently  it  made 
almoft  the  whole  of  their  exportable  produce,  and  they  were  without  rivals  in 
the  trade.  Their  tobacco  is  remarkably  good,  though  not  raifed  In  fuch  large 
quantities  as  in  the  American  colonies.  The  noithern^hnd  fouthern  parts 
of  Brafil  abound  with  horned  cattle;  thefe  are  hunted  .for  their  hides  only, 
of  which  no  lefs  than  cc,cco  are  fent  annually  to  Europe. 

The  Fortuguefe  had  been  long  in  poffcffion  of  Braid  before  they  dtfeovered 
the  treafures  of  gold  and  diamonds,  which  have  finee  made  it  fo  confidtrable. 
Their  fleets  rendezvous  in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  to  the  amount  of  100  fail 
of  large  fhips,  in  the  month  of  Mayor  June,  and  carry  to  Europe  a  cargo 
little  inferior  in  value  to  the  treafures  of  the  Spamfh  flotaand  galleons.  The 
gold  alone,  great  part  of  which  is  coined  in  America,  amounts  to  near  four 
millions  fterling  ;  but  part  of  this  is  brought  from  their  colonies  in  Africa, 
together  with  ebony  and  ivory. 

History  and  govern  ment.J  This  country  was  firft  difeovered  by 
Americus  Vefpuiio,  in  1498,  but  the  Portugueie  did  not  plant  it  till  1549* 
when  they  fixed  thernfelves  at  the  bay  of  All- Saints,  and  founded  the  city 
of  St.  Salvador.  Theyr  met  with  fome  interruption  at  firft  from  the  court  of 
Spain,  who  confidered  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  However,  the  affair  was  at  length  made  up  by  treaty ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Portuguefe  fhculd  polfefs  all  the  country  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  rivers  Amazon  and  Plata,  which  they  ftill  enjoy.  The 
French  alfo  made  fome  attempts  to  plant  colonies  on  this  coaft,  but  were 
driven  from  thence  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  remained  without  a  rival  till  the 
year  1580,  v/hen,  in  the  very  meridian  cf  profperity,  they  were  [truck  by 
one  of  thofe  blows  which  inftantlv  decides  the  fate  of  kingdoms:  Don  Se¬ 
bastian,  the  king  of  Portugal,  loft  bis  life  in  an  expedition  agair.ft  the  Moors 
in  Africa,  and  by  that  event  the  Portugueie  loft  their  liberty,  being  abforbed 
into  the  Spanifh  dominions. 

The  Dutch,  foon  after  this,  having  thrown  off  the  Spamfh  yoke,  and  be¬ 
ing  not  fatisfied  with  fupporting  their  independency  by  a  fuccelsful  defenfive 
war;  and  flufhed  with  the  juvenile  ardor  of  a  growing  commonwealth,  pur- 
fued  the  Spaniards  into  the  rernoteft  receiTes  of  their  extenfive  territories, 
and  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  terrible,  bv  ;he  fpoils  of  their  former  mailers. 
They  particularly  attacked  the  pcfftflions  ct  the  Portuguefe;  they  took 
>  .  .  •  almoft 
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aimed  ali  their  fortreffes  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  then  turned  their  arms  upon 
Bi  afil,  where  they  took  feven  of  the  captainfhips  or  provinces ;  and  would 
have  fubdued  the  whole  colony,  had  not  their  career  been  ftopt  by  the  arch- 
bifhop,  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  and  a  few  fcattered  forces.  The  Dutch 
were,  about  the  year  1654,  entirely  driven  out  of  Brafil,  but  their  Weft  In¬ 
dia  company  ftill  continuing  their  pretenfions  to  this  country,  and  haraffing 
the  Portuguefe  at  fea,  the  latter  agreed,  in  i66r,  to  pay  the  Dutch  eight 
tons  of  gold,  to  relinquilh  their  intereft  in  that  country,  which  was  accepted  ; 
and  the  Portuguefe  have  remained  in  peaceable  poffcffion  of  all  Braid  from 
that  time,  till  about  the  end  of  the  year  1762,  when  the  Spanilh  Governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  hearing  of  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  a 
month’s  fiege,  the  Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefs  called  St.  Sacrament ;  but,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  reftored. 


FRENCH  AMERICA. 

r'S~'  HE  poffeffions  of  the  French  on  the  continent  of  America  are  at  pre* 
A  fent  inconfiderable.  They  were  mailers  of  Canada  and  Louiliana  ; 
but  they  have  now  loft  all  footing  in  North  America  ;  though  on  thefouthern 
continent  they  have  ftill  a  fettlement,  which  is  called 

CAYENNE,  or  Equinoctial  France. 


T  13  fituated  between  the  equator  and  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  50th  and  55th  of  weft  longitude.  It  extends  240  mile* 
along  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  and  near  300  miles  within  land  ;  bounded  by 
Surinam  on  the  North,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Eaft ;  by  Amazonia, 
South  ;  and  by  Guiana,  Weft.  The  chief  town  is  Caen.  All  the  coaft  is 
very  low,  but  within  land  there  are  fine  hills  very  proper  for  fcttlements; 
the  French  have,  however  not  yet  extended  them  fo  tar  as  they  might ;  but 
they  raife  the  fame  commodities  which  they  have  from  the  Welt  India  iflands, 
and  in  no  inconfiderable  quantity.  They  have  alfo  taken  poffcffion  of  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne,  on  this  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
which  is  about  45  miles  in  circumference.  The  ifland  is  very  unhealthy  ;  but 
having  fome  good  harbours,  the  French  have  here  fome  fcttlements,  wtiich 
raife  fugar  and  coffee. 


French  Islands  in  America. 


THE  French  were  amongft  the  laft  nations  who  made  fettlemenis  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  but  they  made  ample  amends  by  the  vigour  with  which 
they  purfued  them,  and  by  that  chain  of  judicious  and  admirable  mcafures 
which  they  ufed  in  drawing  fiom  them  every  advantage  that  the  nature  of  the 
climate  would  yield  ;  and  in  contending  againft  the  difficulties  which  it  threw 
*n  their  way. 


The 


French  American  Islands. 

The  government  of  the  French  Weft  India  Iflandswas  formerly  under  th« 
moft  judicious  and  excellent  regulations ;  their  commerce  fiouriftied  ;  and 
they  were  daily  increafing  in  riches  and  population,  when  the  Revolution  * 
took  place  in  the  mother,  country,  and  foon  communicated  its  baneful  in* 
fluence  to  the  colonies,  where  the  molt  dreadful  difordeis  took  place  and  de- 
folated  their  moft  flouriftiing  colonies. 

HISPANIOLA,  or  Sr.  DOMINGO.]  This  ifland  was  at  firft  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Spaniards  alone  ;  but  by  far  the  moft  eonfiderable  part  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  As  that  part  of  the  ifland  poflefled  by  the 
Spaniards  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  it  mull  now  be  confidered  as  a  French  ifland. 

It  is  fltuated  between  the  17th  and  21ft  degrees  north  lat.  and  the  67th 
ana  4th  of  weft  Ion.  lying  in  the  middle  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
is  450  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  When  Hifpaniola  was  firft  difeovered  by 
Columbus,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  leaft  a  mil¬ 
lion.  But  fuch  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  fo  infamous  a  height 
did  they  carry  their  oppreffion  of  the  poor  natives,  that  they  were  reduced  to 
iixty  thoufand  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years.  The  face  of  the  ifland  prefents 
an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  rivers  \  and  the  foil  is  allowed 
to  be  extremely  fertile,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  maize,  and 
eaffava  root.  The  European  cattle  are  fo  multiplied  here,  that  they  run 
wild  in  the  woods,  and,  as  in  South  America,  are  hunted  for  their  hides  and 
tallow  only.  In  the  moft  barren  parts  of  the  rocks,  they  difeovered  formerly 
iiivcr  and  gold.  The  mines,  however,  are  not  worked  now.  The  north-welt 
parts,  which  are  in  the  poflellion  of  the  French,  confift  of  large  fruitful  plains, 
which  produce  the  articles  already  mentioned  in  vaft  abundance.  This  in¬ 
deed  is  the  bett  and  moft  fruitful  part  of  the  belt  and  moft  fertile  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  moft  ancient  town  in  this  ifland,  and  in  all  the  New  World,  built  by 
Europeans,  is  St.  Domingo.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1504,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  his 
father  Dominic,  and  by  which  the  whole  ifland  is  fometimes  named  efpecially 
by  the  French.  It  is  fltuated  on  a  fpacious  harbour,  and  is  a  large,  well- 
built  city,  inhabited,  like  the  other  Spanilh  towns,  by  a  mixture  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  Creoles,  Mnlattoes,  Meftizos  and  Negroes. 

The  French  towns  are,  Cape  St.  Francois,  the  capital,  which  is  neither 
walled  or  paled  in,  and  is  Paid  to  have  only  two  batteries,  one  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  other  before  the  town.  It  contains  about  8oco 
whites  and  blacks.  Leogane,  though  inferior  in  point  of  fize,  is  a  good  port, 
a  place  of  eonfiderable  trade,  and  the  feat  of  the  French  government  in  that 
ifland.  They  have  two  other  towns  eonfiderable  for  their  trade.  Petit 
Guavec,  and  Port  Louis. 

It  is  computed  that  the  exports  of  the  French,  from  the  above-mentioned 
places,  are  not  lefs  in  value  than  1,200, ocol.  They  likevvife  carry  on  a  con¬ 
traband  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  which  is  much  to  their  advantage,  as  they 
exchange  French  manufactures  for  Spanifh  dollars. 

In  the  night  between  the  22d  and  23d  of  Auguft,  1 79 1 »  a  moft  alarming 
infurredtion  of  the  ntgroes  began  on  the  French  plantations  upon  this  ifland. 
A  feene  of  the  moft  horrid  cruelties  enfued.  In  a  little  time  no  lefs  than 
one  hundred  thoufand  negroes  were  in  rebellion,  and  all  the  manufactories 
and  plantations  of  more  than  half  the  northern  province  appeared  as  one  ge¬ 
neral  conflagration.  The  plains  and  the  mountains  were  hlled  with  carnage 
and  deluged  with  blood.  Two  commiffioncrs  were  difpatched  from  France 
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while  the.  Gironde  party  was  in  power,  who  ailing  upon  the  principles  of 
the  rights  of  man,  were  rather  apoftles  of  difcord  than  of  peace  ;  they  feem 
to  have  united  with  the  people  of  colour,  and  a  feries  of  aflafliuations  and 
pillage  obliged  the  majority  of  the  white  colonills  to  take  refuge  in  America. 
Jn  October  1793  the  royal  ifts  of  fort  Jeremie,  invited  the  Englifh  to.take  pof- 
fcflion  of  that  part  of  the  ifland,  and  Cape  Nichola  Mole  fubmitted  in  a  few 
days  after  to  the  Britifh  forces.  They  were  obliged,  however,  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diforders  which  defolated  the  ifland  and  partly  on  account  of  that 
dreadful  fcourge  the  yellow  fever,  to  abandon  this  ifland  altogether. 

Since  this  period  St.  Domingo  has  fallen  Under  the  uncontrouled  domini¬ 
on  of  the  blacks.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte,  sent  out  an  arma¬ 
ment  with  troops  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  it  to  its  former  fubjedlion  to 
France.  But  the  yellew  fever  made  fuch  ravages  among  the  troops,  and  they 
were  befides  affailed  by  fuch  fuperior  numbers,  that  the  attempt  finally  pro¬ 
ved  abortive,  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  blacks  is  at  prefent  completely  ef- 
tablifhed  in  that  ifland. 

GUAD  ALOUPB.3  So  called  by  Columbu3,from  the  refemblance  of  its 
mountains  to  thofe  of  that  name  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  16  degrees  north  lat. 
and  in  62  weft  Ion.  about  30  leagues  north  of  Martinico,  and  almoft  as  much 
fouth  of  Antigua;  being  47  miles  long,  and  38  broad.— It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a  narrow  channel,  through 
whi«b  no  fhips  can  venture  ;  but  the  inhabitants  pafs  it  in  a  ferry-boat.  Its 
foil  is  equally  fertile  with  that  of  Martinico,  producing  fugar,  cotton, indigo, 
ginger,  &c.  This  ifland  was  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  and  its  exports  of  fugar 
Were  almoft  incredible.  Dike  Martinico,  it  was  formerly  attacked  by  .the 
Englifh,  who  gave  up  the  attempt ;  but  in  1759,  it  was  reduced  by  the 
Britiih  arms,  and  was  given  back  at  the  peace  of  1763.  It  was  reduced  in 
1794  by  the  Britiih,  but  retaken  by  Vi&or  Hughes. 

DESEADA,  and  MARIGALANTE.]  Are  two  fmall  iflands  lying 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antigua  and  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  of  no  great  eon- 
fequence  to  the  French  ;  except  in  time  of  war,  when  they  give  fhelter  to  an 
incredible  number  of  privateers,  which  greatly  annoy  our  Weft-indfa  trade. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  fituated  near  Newfoundland, 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  that  ifland,  p.  975. 
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Containing  SURINAM,  or  the  Continent  of  South  America. 

AFTER  the  Portuguefe  had  difpofleffed  the  Dutch  of  Brafil  in  the 
manner  we  have  feen  ;  and  after  they  had  been  entirely  removed  odt 
of  North  America,  they  were  obliged  to  confole  themfelves  with  their  rich 
pofTeflions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  fit  down  content  in  the  Weft  with  Suri¬ 
nam; 
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nam  ;  a  country  once  In  the  pofleffion  of  England,  but  of  no  great  value 
whilft  vve  had  It,  arid  which  we  ceded  to  them  in  Exchange  for  New  York  ; 
with  two  or  three  Email  and  barren  illands  in  the  north  fea,  not  far  from  the 
Spanifh  main. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  fituated  between  five  and  feven  degrees  north  lat.  extend¬ 
ing  ioo  miles  along  the  coaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoque,  north, 
to  the  river  Maroni,  or  French  Guiana,  fouth.  The  climate  of  this  country 
is  generally  reckoned  unwholefome  ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  coaft  is 
low,  and  covered  with  water.  The  chief  fcttlement  is  at  Surinam,  a  town 
built  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  ;  and  the  Dutch  have  extended  their  plan¬ 
tations  30  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  this  river.  This  is  one  of  the  rich- 
eft  and  molt  valuable  colonics  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  ;  but  it  is 
in  a  lefs  profpcrous  fituatioii  than  it  was  fome  years  fince,  owing,  among 
other  caufes,  to  the  wars  they  have  been  engaged  in  with  their  fugitive  Neg¬ 
roes,  whom  they  have  treated  with  great  barbarity,  and  who  are  become  fo 
numerous,  having  increafed  from  year  to  year,  that  they  have  formed  a  kind 
of  colony  in  the  woods,  which  are  almolt  inaccefiible,  along  the  rivers  of 
Surinam,  Saramace,  and  Copenarr.e,  and  are  become  very  formidable  enemies 
to  their  former  mailers.  Under  the  command  of  chiefs,  whom  they  have 
elefted  among  themfelves,  they  have  cultivated  lands  for  their  fubfiftence,and 
making  frequent  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  plantations,  revenge 
themfelves  upon  their  old  oppreil’ors.  The  chief  trade  of  Surinam  confills 
in  fugar,  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  coffee  of  an  excellent  kind,  tobacco,  flax, 
ilc ins,  and  fome  valuable  dying  drugs.  They  trade  with  the~North  American 
colonies,  who  bring  hither  horfes,  live  cattle,  and  provifions  ;  and  take  home 
a  large  quantity  of  molafles. 

Connected  with  Surinam,  we  (hall  mention  the  two  Dutch  colonies  of 
Demerary  and  liTequibo  on  the  Spanifh  main,  which  furrendered  to  the 
Englifh  in  the  year  1781,  and  were  reprefented as  a  very  valuable  acquifition, 
which  would  produce  more  revenue  to  the  crown  than  all  the  Britiflr  VVeft- 
Indiaiflands  united.  But  the  report  was  either  not  believed  or  flighted,  for 
the  colonies  were  left  defencelefs,  and  foon  were  retaken  by  a  French 
frigate. 

Dr.  Brancroft  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Guiana  are  either 
whites,  blacks,  or  the  redcfifh  brown  aboriginal  natives  of  America.  The  pro- 
miicuous  intercourfe  of  thefe  different  people  has  likewife  generated  fevr.ral 
intermediate  calls,  whofe  colours  immutably  depend  on  their  degree  of  com- 
fanguinity  to  either  Whites,  Indians,  or  Negroes.  Thefe  are  divided  into 
Muiattoes,  Tercerones,  Quarterones  and  Quinterones,  with  feveral  interme¬ 
diate  fubdivifions, proceeding  from  their  retrogade  intercourfe.  There  are  io 
great  a  number  of  birds,  of  various  fpecies,and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
;hei  r  plumage,  in  Guiana,  that  feveral  perfons  in  this  colony  have  employed 
themfelves  advantageously,  with  their  Haves  and  dependents,  in  killing  and 
prefcrving  birds  for  the  cabinets  of  naturalills  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  torporific  eel  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  which,  when  touched 
either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  rod  of  iron,  gold,  filver,  copper,  or  by  a  ltick  of 
iome  particular  kinds  of  heavy  American  wood,  communicates  a  fhock  per¬ 
fectly  rtftrnbling  that  of  ele&ricitiy.  There  are  an  immenfe  number  and  var¬ 
iety  of  fnakes  in  this  country, and  which  form  one  of  its  principal  inconveflli- 
encics.  A  fuake  was  killed  fome  years  fince,  on  a  plantation  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Peter  Amyatt,  F.fq.  which  was  upwards  of  thirty-three  feet  in 
length,  and  in  the  largelt  place,  near  the  middle, was  three  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  It  had  a  broad  head,  large  prominent  eyes,  and  a  very  wide  mouth, 
in  which  was  a  double  row  of  teeth.  Among  the  animals  of  Dutch  Guiana 
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is  the  Laubba,  which  is  .peculiar  to  thiscountiy.  It  is  a  fmall  amphibious 
.creature,  about  the  fize  of  a  pig  four  months  old,  covered  with  fine  fhort 
hair;  and  its  flelh,  by  the  Europeans  who  refide  here,  is  preferred  to  all 
other  kindsrof  meat. 
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Sr.  EUSTATIUS, 7  <Q  ITUATED  in  17®  21/  N.  lat.  63°  ic'  W.  long. 

or  Eustatia.  J  1^  and  three  leagues  north-weft  of  St.  Chriftophers, 
is  only  a  mountain,  about  29  miles  in  compafs,  rifing  out  of  the  fea  like  a 
pyramid,  and  almoft  round.  But  though  fo  fmall,  and  inconveniently  laid 
out  by  nature,  the  induflry  of  the  Dutch  has  made  it  to  turn  to  very  good 
account;  and  it  is  faid  to  contain  5000  whites,  and  15,000  negroes.  The 
Tides  of  the  mountains  are  laid  out  in  very  pretty  fettlements,;  but  they  have 
neither  fprings  nor  rivers.  They  raife  here  fugar  and  tobacco;  and  this 
ifland  as  well  as  Curaffou,  is  engaged  in  the  Spanifh  contraband  trade,  for 
which,  however,  it  is  not  fo  well  iituated  ;  and  it  has  drawn  the  fame  advantage 
from  its  inconftant  neutrality.  But  when  hoftilities  were  commenced  by 
Great  Britain  againft  Holland,  admiral  Rodney  was  fent  with  a  confiderable 
land  and  fea  force  againft  St.  Euftatius,  which  being  iucapable  of  any  de¬ 
fence,  furrendered  at  difcretion,  on  the  3d  of  February  1781.  The  private 
property  of  the  inhabitants  was  confifcated,  with  a  degree  of  rigour  very  un¬ 
common  among  civilized  nations,  and  very  inconliftent  with  the  humanity  and 
generofity  by  which  the  Englilh  nation  were  formerly  charaderifed.  The 
reafon  affigned  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Euftatius  had  afiifted  the  re¬ 
volted  colonies  with  naval  and  other  itores.  But  on  the  27th  of  November, 
the  fame  year,  St.  Euftatius  was  retaken  by  the  French,  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  though  their,  force  confilled  of  only  three  frigates 
and  fome  fmall  craft,  and  about  300  men.  It  has  been  fince  retaken  by  the 
Britifh  in  whofe  poffefiion  it  now  remains. 

CURASSOU.]  Situated  in  12  degrees  north  lat.  9  or  10  leagues  from 
the  continent  of  Terra  Firma,  is  30  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  It  feems  as  if 
it  were  fated,  that  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  Hollanders  fhould  every 
where,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  be  employed  in  fighting  againft  an  un¬ 
friendly  natpre  ;  for  the  ifland  is  not  only  barren,  and  dependent  upon  the 
rains  for  its  water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturally  one  of  the  worft  in  America  ; 
yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  defeat ;  they  have  upon  this  har¬ 
bour  one  of  the  largeft,  and  by  far  one  of  the  molt  elegant  and  cleanly  towns 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  handfome  ;  the 
private  houfes  commodious  ;  and  the  magazines  large,  convenient,  and  well 
filled.  AIL  kinds  of  labour  is  here  performed  by  engines  ;  fotne  of  them  fo 
well  contrived,  that  fliips  are  at  once  lifted  into  the  dock.  Though  this 
ifland  is  naturally  Sarren,  the'indultry  of  the  Dutch  has  brought  it  to  produce 
a  confiderable  quantity  both  of  tobacco  and  fugar  :  it  has,  befides,  good  falt- 
works,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  brifk  demand  from  the  Englilh 
ifiands,  and  the  colonies  on  the  continent.  But  what  renders  this  ifland  of 
moft  advantage  to  the  Dutch,  is  the  contraband  trade  which  is  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  and  the  Spaniards,  and  their  haibour  being  the  rendez¬ 
vous  to  all  nations  in  time  of  war. 
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The  Dutch  (hips  from  Europe  touch  at  this  ifland  for  intelligence,  or  pflofs^ 
and  then  proceed  to  the  Spanifh  coafts  for  trade,  which  they  force  with  a 
flrong  hand,  it  being  very  difficult  for  the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas  to  take 
thefe  veffels  ;  for  they  are  not  only  flout  fhips,  with  a  number  of  guns,  but 
are  manned  with  large  crews  of  chofen  feamen,  deeply  interefted  in  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  veffel  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  They  have  each  a  (hare  in 
the  cargo,  of  a  value  proportioned  to  the  ftation  of  the  owner,  fupplied  by 
the  merchants  upon  credit  and  at  prime  coft.  This  animates  them  with  au 
uncommon  courage,  and  they  fight  bravely,  becaufe  every  man  fights  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  property.  Befides  this,  there  is  a  conftant  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  this  ifland  and  the  Spanifn  continent. 

Curaflbu  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of  the  commodities  of 
Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Here  are  all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
laces,  filks,  ribands,  iron  utenfils,  naval  and  military  flores,  brandy,  the 
fpices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  calicoes  of  India,  white  and  painted.  Hither 
the  Dutch  Weft  India,  which  is  alfo  their  African  Company,  annually  bring 
three  or  four  cargoes  of  ftaves ;  and  to  this  mart  the  Spaniards  themfelves 
come  in  fmall  veffels,  and  carry  off  not  only  the  beft  of  the  Negroes,  at  a 
very  high  price,  but  great  quantities  of  all  the  above  forts  of  goods ;  and  the 
feller  has  this  advantage,  that  the  refufe  of  warehoufes  and  mercers’  fhop3, 
with  every  thing  that  is  grown  unfafhionable  and  unfaleable  in  Europe,  go 
off  here  extremely  weli ;  every  thing  being  fufficiently  recommended  by  its 
being  European.  The  Spaniards  pay  in  gold  and  filver,  coined  or  in  bars, 
cacao,  vanilla,  Jefuits’  bark,  chochineal,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

The  trade  of  Curaffou,  even  in  times  of  peace,  is  faid  to  be  annually 
worth  to  the  Dutch  no  lefs  than  500,0001.  but  in  time  of  war  the  profit 
is  ftill  greater,  for  then  it  becomes  the  common  emporium  of  the  Weft 
Indies  ;  it  affords  a  retreat  to  fhips  of  all  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time  refu- 
fes  none  of  them  arms  and  ammunition  to  deftroy  one  another.  The  inter¬ 
courfe  with  Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the  Spanifh  colonies  have  fcarceiy 
any  other  market  from  whence  they  can  be  weli  fupplied,  either  with  Haves 
or  goods.  The  French  come  hither  to  buy  the  beef,  pork,  corn,  flour,  and 
lumber,  which  the  Englifh  bring  from  the  continent  of  North  America,  or 
which  is  exported  from  Ireland  ;  fo  that,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the 
trade  of  this  ifland  flourifhes  extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements  was  originally  carried 
on  by  the  Weft  India  company  alone  :  at  prefent,  fuch  fhips  as  go  upon  that 
trade  pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  their  licences :  the  company  however, 
referve  to  themfelves  the  whole  of  what  is  carried  on  between  Africa  and  the 
American  iflands. 

The  other  iflands,  Bonaire  and  Aruba,  are  inconfiderable  in  themfelves, 
and  fhould  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Curaffou,  for  which  they  are  chiefly 
employed  in  raifing  cattle  and  other  proviflons. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  Saba,  fituated  at  no  great  diftance  from  St,  Enftatia, 
hardly  deferves  to  be  mentioned ;  it  was  captured  by  admiral  Rodney  and 
general  Vaughan,  at  the  time  when  St.  Euftatia  furrendered  to  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  French. 
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DANISH  ISLANDS  in  AMERICA. 


ALL  the  Danilh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  together  with  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  which  belonged  to  Sweden,  have  been  reduced  bv  the  Britilh. 
nee  the  rupture  with  the  Northern  Powers.  But  they  were  all  reltored  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  concluded  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
them. 

Sr.  THOMAS.]  An  inconfiderable  member  of  the  Carribbees,  fituated 
in  64  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  18  north  lat.  about  15  miles  in  circumference, 
and  has  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour. 

Sr.  JOHN.]  Is  of  importance  from  poffeffing  one  of  the  fineft  harbours 
in  that  quarter,  capable  of  riding  50  fail  of  the  line  in  fafety  during  the  mod 
violent  hurricane. 

Sr.  MARTINS.]  Though  this  is  a  fine  ifland,  yet  it  is  capable  of  very 
confiderable  improvement.  It  now  makes  about  10,  000  hhds.  fugar  and1 
rum. 

Sr.  CROIX,  or  SANTA  CRUZ.]  Another  fmall  and  unhealthy 
ifland,  lying  about  five  leagues  eaft  of  St.  Thomas,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  where  it  is  broadeft.  Thefe  iflands,  fo  long  as 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Danifti  Weft-India  company,  were  ill 
managed,  and  of  little  confequence  to  the  Danes  ;  but  that  wife  and  benevo¬ 
lent  prince,  the  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up  the  company’s  ftock,  and 
;  laid  the  trade  open  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  has  been 
fo  greatly  improved,  that  it  produces  at  prefent  20,000  hhds.  fugar,  each 
hhd.  of  15,000  lib.  weight,  10,000  hhds  of  rum,  and  3000  bales  of  cotton, 
300  lib.  to  the  bale.  The  houfes  exceed  in  appearance  thofe  of  any  other 
ifland,  as  much  as  the  ftile  of  living  of  the  inhabitants.  In  time  of  war  pri¬ 
vateers  bring  in  their  prizes  here  tor  fale  ;  and  a  great  many  veflels  trade 
from  hence  along  the  Spanith  Main,  and  return  with  money  in  fpecie  or  bars, 
and  valuable  merchandile.  As  for  Santa  Cruz,  from  a  perfect  defert  a  few 
years  fince,  it  is  beginning  to  fettle  faft ;  feveral  perfons  from  the  Englith 
iflands,  fome  of  them  of  great  wealth,  have  gone  to  fettle  there,  and  have 
received  very  great  encouragement  to  do  fo. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 


OUR  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  been  eohfiderably  augmented  by  the 
late  difeoveries  of  the  Ruffians,  and  ftill  more  by  thofe  that  have  been 
made  by  Britifh  navigators  in  the  prefent  reign,  which  have  been  numerous 
and  important ;  and  of  thefe  difeoveries  we  fhall  therefore  give  a  compendious 
account. 


NORTHERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


THIS  confifts  of  feveral  groups  of  iflands,  which  are  fituated  between; 
the  £aftern  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka  and  the  weltern  coaft  of  the  con- 
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tinent  of  America  *.  Mr.  Muller  divides  thefe  iflands  Into  four  principa! 
groups,  the  firft  two  of  which  are  ftyled  the  Aleutian  iflands.  The  firft 
group,  which  Is  called  by  fome  of  the  iflanders  Safignan,  comprehends, 
I.  Beering’s  Ifland  ;  2.  Copper  Ifland  ;  3.  Otma  ;  4.  Smyrna,  or  Shemyia  ; 

5.  Anakta.  The  fecond  group  is  called  Khao,  and  comprifes  eight  iflands, 
viz.  I.  Imrnak  ;  2.  Risk's;  3.  Tchetchia  ;  4.  Ava  ;  5.  Kavia  ;  6.  Tfchan- 
guelek  ;  7.  Ulagama  ;  8.  Amtfchidga.  The  third  general  name  is  Negbo, 
and  comprehends  the  iflands  known  to  the  Ruffians  under  the  name  of 
AndreanofFski  Oftrova  ;  fixteen  of  which  are  mentioned  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  names :  1.  Amatkinak;  2.  Ulak  :  3.  Unalga;  4.  Navotfha  ;  5.  Unga  ; 

6.  Anagin  ;  7.  Kagulak  ;  8.  Illask,  or  Ulak  ;  9.  Takavanga,  upon  which 
is  a  volcano  ;  10.  Kanaga,  which  has  alfo  a  volcano;  11.  Leg;  12.  Sket- 
fhuna  ;  13.  Tagaloon;  14.  Gorleoi  ;  15.  Otchu  ;  16.  Auk  The  fourth 
group  is  called  Kavalang,  and  comprehends  fixteen  iflands  ;  which  are  called 
by  the  Ruffians  Lyffic  Oftrova,  or  the  Fox  IJlands  ;  and  which  are  -naur^ed  ; 
I.  Amuchta ;  2.  Tfchigama  ;  3.  Tfchegula ;  4.  Uniftra  ;  5.  LHaga  ;  6. 
Tauagulana  ;  7.  Kagamin  ;  8.  Rigalga  ;  9.  Skelmaga  ;  lOi  Umnak  -r  11. 
Agun  Alaflika  ;  J2.  Unimma ;  13.  Uligan  ;  14.  Anturo  Leiffume ;  rj. 
Semidit  ;  i6.Senagak. 

Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  only  inhabited  occ&fionajly,  and  for  fome  months 
in  the  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  others  have  a  great 
number  of  inhabitants,  who  conftantly  refide  in  them.  Copper  Ifland  receives 
its  name  from  the  copper 'which  the  fea  throws  upon  its  coafts.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  iflands  are,  in  general,  of  a  ffiort  ftature,  with  ftrong  and 
robuft  limbs,  but  free  and  fupple.  They  have  lank  black  hair,  and  little 
beard,  flattifli  faces,  and  fair  skins.  They  are  for  the  mod  part  well  made, 
of  ftrong  conftitutions,  fuitable  to  the  boifterous  climate  of  their  ifles.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  ifles  live  upon  roots  which  grow  wild,  and  fea 
animals.  They  do  not  employ  themfelves  in  catching  fifh,  though  the  rivers 
abound  with  all  kinds  of  falmon,  and  the  fea  with  turbot.  Their  clothes  are 
made  of  the  skins  of  birds,  and  of  fea-otters. 

The  Fox  iflands  are  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of  black,  grey,  and 
red  foxes  with  which  they  abound.  The  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  conlifts  of 
a  cap  and  a  fur  coat,  which  reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them 
wear  common  caps  of  a  party-coloured  bird  skin,  upon  which  they  leave  part 
of  the  wings  and  tail.  On  the  fore  part  of  their  hunting  and  filhing  caps,  they 
place  a  fmall  board  like  a  skreen  adorned  with  the  jaw-bones  of  fea  bears, 
and  ornamented  with  glafs  beads,  which  they  receive  in  barter  from  the  Ruf¬ 
fians.  At  their  feftivals  and  dancing  parties  they  ufe  a  much  more  fhewy 
fort  of  caps.  They  feed  upon  the  flcfh  of  all  forts  of  fea  animals,  and 
generally  eat  them  raw-  But  if  any  time  they  cboofe  to  drefs  their  vi&uals, 
they  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  ftone  ;  having  placed  the  fifii  or  flelh  therein, 
they  cover*  it  with  another,  and  clofe  the  interftices  with  lime  or  clay.  They 

then 

*  Mr.  Coxc  obferves,  that  “  the  firft  projedl  for  making  difcoveries  in  that  tempeftuous 
.-a,  which  lies  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America,  was  conceived  and  planned  by  Peter  1.” 
Yc  ;■  xres  with  that  view  were  accordingly  undertaken  at  the  expence  of  the  crowd;  but 
wht  it  was  discovered,  that  the  iflands  of  the  fea  abounded  with  valuable  furs,  private 
merchants  immediately  engaged  with  ardour  in  fimilar  expeditions;  and  within  a  period 
of  an  y.  nrs,  rpore  important  difcoveries  were  made  by  thefe  individuals,  at  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  'coft,  than  had  hitherto  been  effected  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  crown.  The  inveftiga- 
tio;  ,.f 'ufeful  knowledge  has  alio  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  late  emprels  of  Ruiha  : 
vr.d  b  .  noftdiftant  parts  of  her  vaft  dominions,  and  other  countries  and  iflands,  have  been 
explored.,  at  her  expence,  by  perfons  of  abilities  and  learning,  in  confequence  of  which, 
ccu&krable  difcoveries  have  been  made. 
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then  lay  it  horixohtally  upon  two  Hones,  and  light  a  fire  under  it.  The 
provifion  intended  for  keeping  is  dried  without  fait  in  the  open  air.  Their 
weapons  confift  of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  and  for  defence  they  ufe  wooden 
flu'elds. 

The  mod  perfeft  equality  reigns  among  thefe  iflanders.  They*  have  nei¬ 
ther  chiefs  nor  fuperiors,  neither  laws  nor  puniflunents.  They  live  together 
in  families,  and  focieties  of  feveral  families  united,  which  form  what  they  call 
a  race,  who,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  or  defence,  mutually  help  and  fupport 
each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fame  ifland  always  pretend  to  be  of  r:he 
fame  race;  and  every,  perfon  looks  upon  this  ifland  as  a  poiTeffion,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  which-is  common  to  all  ther  individuals  of  the  fame  fociety.  Feafts 
are  very  common  among  them,  and  more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants 
of  one  ifland  are  vifited  by  thofe  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the  village 
meet  their  guefts  beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the  women,  who  fing  and 
dance.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  dance,  the  hofts  ferve  up  the  beft  provifi  rns, 
and  invite  their  guefts  to  partake  of  the  feaft.  They  feed  their  children  when 
very  young  with  the  coarfeft  fleih,  and  for  the  moft  part  raw.  If  an  infant 
cries,  the  mother  immediately  carries  it  to  the  fea  fide,  and*  whether  it  be 
fummer  or  winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  ‘Cuf- 
tom  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  againft 
the  cold,  and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted,  through  the  winter  without 
the  leatt  inconvenience.  They  i'eldom  heat  their  dwellings :  but,  when  they 
arc  defirous  of  warming  themfelves,  theyhghta  bundle  of  hay,  and  Hand 
over  it  ;  or  elfe  they  fet  fire  to  train  oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow  ftone. 
They  have  a  good  (hare  of  plain  natural  fenfe,  but  are  rather  flow  of  under- 
ftanding.  They  feem  cold  and  indifferent  in  moil  of  their  actions  ;  but  let 
an  injury,  or  even  a  fufpicion  only,  roule  them  from  this  phlegmatic  ftate, 
and  they  become  inflexible  and  furious,  taking  the  moil  violent  revenge, 
without  any  regard  to  the  confequences.  The  lead  affliction  prompts  them 
to  fuicide,  the  apprehenfion  of  even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads  them  to  de- 
fpair,  and  they  put  an  end  to  their  days  with  great  apparent  infenfibiltty. 


The  discovery  of  an  INLAND  SEA  containing  a 

GREAT  NUMBER  OF  ISLANDS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


FROM  the  obfervations  made  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
weftern  parts  of  America,  about  the  latitude  of  64°  north,  it  appeared 
that  a  ftrong.  fimilarity  appeared  between  them  and  the  Efquimaux  on  the 
eaftern  coaft.  Hence  it  was  even  then  conj.edtured  that  a  communication  by 
fea  exifted  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fides  of  that  continent. 

In  this  part  of  America,  however,  a  moft  furpriiing  difcovery  has  lately 
been  made,  which,  when  properly  authenticated,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  ut- 
moft  utility,  not  only  to  fcience  in  general,  but  to  the  commercial  and  poli¬ 
tical  interefts  of  mankind  ;  not  to  fay  that  it  will  undoubtedly  contribute, 
by  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  to  their  moral 
interefts  alfo.  This,  though  not  made  by  captain  Cook  himfclf,  took  place 
in  cohfequencc  of  his  difcoveries  on  the  north-weft  continent  of  America, 

Is 
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In  thefe  parts  he  found  that  fuch  quantities  of  valuable  furs  might  be  purchas¬ 
ed  from  the  inhabitants,  as  promifed  to  be  a  very  valuable  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  provided  any  regular  connexion  could  be  eftablilhed  between  that  part, 
of  the  world  and  the  Britilh  Settlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  This  talk  was 
quickly  undertaken  by  fome  fpirited  adventurers,  who  unluckily  found 
thernfelves  oppofed  both  by  friends  and  foes,  viz.  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
and  the  Spaniards  ;  the  former  pretending  that  they  had  no  right  to  difpofe 
of  furs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  latter,  that  they  had  none  to  bring  them 
from  the  weftern  coaft  of  America.  By  one  Mr.  Etches,  who  fitted  out 
ihips  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  difcovered  that  all  the  weftern  coaft  of  America 
from  lat.  48®  to  57 0  north,  was  no  continued  traft  of  land,  but  a  chain  of 
iflands  which  had  never  been  explored,  and  that  thefe  concealed  the  entrance 
to  a  vaft  inland  fea,  like  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean  in  Europe,  and  which 
feems  likewife  to  be  full  of  iflands*  Among  thefe  Mr.  Etches’  lhip,  the 
Princes  Royal,  penetrated  Several  hundred  leagues  in  the  north  eaft  di¬ 
rection,  till  they  came  within  200  leagues  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  but  as  the  in¬ 
tention  of  their  voyage  was  merely  commercial,  they  had  not  time  fully  to 
explore  the  Archipelago,  juft  mentioned,  nor  did  they  arrive  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  this  new  Mediterranean  fea.  From  what  they  really  did  difcover,  it 
was  Tuppofed  that  there  might  be  this  way  a  communication  with  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  in  which  cafe  the  north-weft  pafiage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  would  be  found 
through  feas  much  more  navigable  than  thofe  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  attempted.  With  a  view  to  afcertain  the  exiftence  of  any  navi¬ 
gable  communication  between  the  North  Pacific,  and  North  Atlantic 
oceans,  a  voyage  was  undertaken  by  his  majefty’s  orders,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  Captain  Vancouver.  Captain  Vancouver  fet  fail  from 
Deptford  February,  7,  1791,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1795.  The  refult 
of  his  explorations,  on  the  principal  point  of  his  million,  is  the  complete  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  within  the  limits  of  his  refearches  on  the  continental  Ihore  of 
North  America,  no  internal  fea,  nor  other  navigable  communication  exifts, 
uniting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 


The  PELEW  ISLANDS. 


THE  exiftence  and  Situation  of  thefe  iflands  were  probably  known  to 
the  Spaniards  at  a  diftant  period  ;  but  from  a  report  among  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  of  their  being  inhabited  by  a  favage  race  of  Cannibals, 
it  appears  that  there  had  never  been  the  leaft  communication  between  them 
and  any  of  the  Europeans,  till  the  Antelope  Packet  (belonging  to  the  Eaft 
India  Company)  was  wrecked  on  one  of  them,  in  Auguft,  1783.  From  the 
accounts  given  of  thefe  iflands,  by  captain  Wilfon,  who  commanded  the 
packet,  it  appears  that  they  are  fituated  between  the  5th  and  9th  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  between  130  and  136  degrees  of  Eaft  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  lie  in  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  diredlions ;  they  are  long  but  nar¬ 
row,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  well  covered  with  wood  ;  the  climate  tem¬ 
perate  and  agreeable  ;  the  lands  produce  fugar-cane,  yams,  cocoa  nuts,  plan¬ 
tains 

*  In  our  map  of  North  America,  an  Island  is  laid  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of 
the  weft,  north  latitude  450,  and  weft  longitude  130°,  the  place  where  this  difeovery  is 
faid  to  have  been  made. 
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tains,  bananas,  oranges  and  lemons :  and  the  furrounding  feas  abound  with 
the  fineft  and  greateft  variety  of  fifh. 

The  natives  of  thefe  iflands  are  a  (lout,  well  made  people,  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  ftature  ;  their  complexions  are  of  a  far  deeper  colour  than  what  is  under- 
flood  by  the  Indian  copper,  but  not  black.  The  men  go  entirely  naked,  and 
the  women  wear  only  two  fmall  aprons,  one  behind,  and  one  before,  made 
of  the  hulks  ol  the  cocoa-nut  dyed  with  different  fhades  of  yellow. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  is  abfolute,  but  his  power 
is  cxercifed  more  with  the  mildnefs  of  a  father  than  a  fovereign.  In  the 
language  of  Europeans,  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour  ;  lie  occafioually  creates 
his  nobles,  called  Rupacks  or  Chief,  and  confers  a  lingular  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood,  called  the  Order  of  the  Bone,  the  members  of  which  are  diftinguifhtd 
by  wearing  a  bone  on  their  arm. 

The  idea,  which  the  account  publifhed  by  captain  Wilfon  gives  us  of 
thefe  illanders,  is  that  of  a  people,  who,  though  naturally  ignorant  of  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  living  in  the  fimpleft  ftate  of  nature,  yet  poffefs  all  that, 
genuine  politenefs,  that  delicacy,  and  cbaftity  of  intercourfe  between  the 
fexes,  that  refpedl  for  perfonal  property,  that  fubordination  to  government, 
and  thofe  habits  of  induftry,  which  are  fo  rarely  united  in  the  more  civilized 
focieties  of  modern  times. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Englifh  were  thrown  on  one  of  thefe  iflands, 
they  were  received  by  the  natives,  with  the  greateft  humanity  and  hofpitality, 
and  till  their  departure,  experienced  the  utmoft  courtefy  and  attention. 
“  They  felt  our  people  were  diftreffed,  and  in  confequence  wifhedThey 
"  fhould  (hare  whatever  they  had  to  give.'  It  was  not  that  worldly  mu- 
“  nificence  that  beftows  and  fpreads  its  favours  with  a  diftant  eye  to  retri- 
“  bution.  It  was  the  pure  emotion  of  native  benevolence.  It  wa3  the  love 
“  of  man  to  man.  It  was  a  fccne  that  pi&ures  human  nature  in  triumphant 
“  colouring,  and  whilft  their  liberality  gratified  the  fenfe,  their  virtue  ftruck 
“  the  heart.” 


The  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS. 

ARE  five  in  number,  firft  difcovered  by  Quiros,  in  1595  ;  and  their 
fituation  better  afcertained  by  captain  Cook  in  1774.  St.  Domi¬ 
nica  is  the  largeft,  about  16  leagues  in  circuit.  The  inhabitants,  their  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  and  cloathing,  with  the  vegetable  productions,  are  nearly 
the  fame  as  the  Society  ides. 

OTAHEITE,  or  King  George’s  Island. 

THIS  tfland  was  difcovered  by  captain  Wallis  in  the  Dolphin*',  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1767.  It  is  fituated  between  the  17th  degree  28  min. 

and 

*  The  Dolphin  was  fent  out,  under  the  command  of  captain  Wallis,  with  the  Swal¬ 
low,  commanded  by  captain  Carteret,  at  the  expence  of  the  Britilh  government,  in 
Auguft  1766,  in  order  to  make  difeoveries  in  the  louthern  hemifphere.  Thefe  veffela 
proceeded  together,  till  they  came  within  light  of  the  South  Sea,  at  the  weftern  en¬ 
trance  of  the  ltraic  of  Magellan,  and  from  thence  returned  by  different  routes  to  Eng¬ 
land  On  the  6th  of  June,  1767,  captain  Wallace  diicovered  an  illand,  about  four 
anile*  long,  and  three  wide,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  V/ Litf m-h la J,  it  being 
difcovered  on  Whitlun-eve.  It,  latitude  is  10"  2,0  S.  and  its  longitude,  1375  56'  W. 
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and  the  17th  degree  53  min.  fouth  latitude  ;  and  between  the  149th  degree 
11  min.  and  the  149th  degree  39  minutes  weft  long.  It  conlifts  of  two 
peninfulas,  of  a  fomewhat  circular  form,  joined  by  an  ifthmus,  and  is  furround- 
ed  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  which  form  feveral  excellent  bays  and  harbours, 
where  there  is  room  and  depth  of  water  for  almoft  any  number  of  the  larged 
{hips.  The  fa.ce  of  the  country  is  very  extraordinary,  for  a  border  of  low 
land  almoft  entirely  furrounds  each  peninfula,and  behind  this  border  the  land 
rifes  in  ridges  that  run  up  into  the  middle  of  thefe  divifion3,  and  thefe  form 
mountains  that  may  be  feen  at  fixty  leagues  diftance.  The  foil,  except  upon 
the  very  tops  of  die  ridgas,  is  remarkably  rich  and  fertile,  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  rivulets,  and  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds,  forming  the 
moft  delightful  groves.  The  border  of  low  land  that  lies  between  the  ridges 
and  the  fea,  is  in  few  places  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  aad  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  of  the  vallies,  are  the  only  parts  that  are  inhabited.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wallis  made  fome  ftay  at  this  illand  :  and  it  was  afterwards  vifited  again 
by  Captain  Cook  in  the  Endeavour,  in  April  1769.  That  commander  was 
accompanied  by  Jofeph  Banks,  Efq.  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, ^and  Dr.  Solan- 
der;  and  thofe  gentlemen,  together  with  the  captain,  made  a  very  accurate 
furvey  of  the  ifland.  - 

Some  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite  are  very  populous ;  and  captain  Cook 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  ifland  amount¬ 
ed  to  204,000,  including  women  and  children.  They  are  of  a  clear  olive 
complexion  ;  the  men  are  tall,  ftrong,  well  limbed,  and  finely  fhaped  :  the 
-women  are  of  an  inferior  fize,  but  handfome,  and  very  amorous,  and  in¬ 
deed  generally  fomewhat  licentious.  Their  clothing  confifts  of  cloth  or 

matting 

The  next  day  he  difcovered  another  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte's  island  The  inhabitants  of  this' island,  captain  Wallis  fays,  were  of  a  middle 
ftature,  dark  complexion,  with  long  blade  hair,  which  hung  loole  over  their  ftioulders. 
The  men  were  well  made,  and  the  women  handfome.  Their  clothing  was  a  kind  of 
eoarfe  cloth,  or  matting,  which  was  fattened  about  their  middle,  and  feemed  capable  of 
being  brought  up  round  their  iboulders.  1  his  island  is  about  fix  miles  long,  aim  one 
mile  wide,  and  lies  in  latitude  19°  18'  S.  longitude  138®  4'  W.  I"  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days  after,  he  alfo  difcovered  ieveral  other  lmall  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of 
£imont  lj\and,  Gloucejter  ljland,  Cumberland  Island ,  Prince  William  Henry's  Island ,  and 
Ofnaburgh  Island. 

On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month  he  difcovered  the  island  of  Otaheite;  and,  alter  he 
had  quitted  that  island,  he  difcovered  on  the  28th  of  July  17671  another  island  about 
fix  miles  long,  which  he  called  Sir  Charles  Sounder's  Island ;  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
fame  month,  ^another  about  ten  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  which  he  called  Lord 
Heave's  Island.  After  having  difcovered  l'omc  other  fmali  islands,  one  of  which  was 
named  Wallis's  Island ,  he  arrived  at  Batavia  on  the  30th  of  November,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  February,  1768,  and  his  Hup  anchored  fafely  in  the  Downs, 
on  the  20th  of  May  following.  ,  .  .  . 

Captain  Carteret,  in  the  Swallow,  after  he  had  parted  with  captain  Wallis,  111  the 
Dolphin,  having  puffed  through  the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  and  made  fome  ftay  at  the  is¬ 
land  of  Mafafeuero,  difcovered  ou  tlie  ad  of  July  1787,  an  island  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pitcairn’s  Island.  It  lies  in  latitude  25 
a'S.  lono-itude  1330  2i'  W.  and  about  a  thoufand  leagues  to  the  weftward  oi  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America.  The  nth  of  the  fame  month  he  difcovered  another  fmali  island, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the'  Bishop  of  Ofnaburgh's  Island.  I  he  next  day  he 
difcovered  two  other  fmali  islands,  which  he  called  the  Dube  cf  Gloucester’s  Islands. 
The  following  month  he  difcovered  a  duller  of  lmall  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  S«»n  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  alfo  three  others,  which  he  named  Gamer  s  If¬ 
land,  Simfijon'r  Island,  and  Carteret's  I  land.  On  the  24th  ot  the  lame  month,  he  dil- 
covered  Sir  Charles  Hardie’s-  Island,  which  lies  in  latitq.de  40  5©'  S.  and  the  next  day 
Winch  elf ea's  Island,  which  is  diftant  about  ten  leagues  in  the  dircftiou  of  S  by  h.  He 
afterwards  difcovered  Ieveral  other  islands,  and  proceeded  round  the  Cape  ol  Gout* 
Hope  to  England,  whore  he  arrived  in  March,  2767* 
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inatting  of  different  kinds  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  tlid  food  eaten  here 
is  vegetable,  as  coccca-nuts,  bmanas,  bread  fruit, plantains,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  fruit.  Their  houfes,  thofe  which  are  of  a  middling  fize,  are 
of  an  oblong  fquare,  about  zx  feet  long,  and  eleven  wide,  with  a  Shelving 
roof  fupported  on  three  rows  of  polts  parallel  to  each  other,  one  row 
on  each  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  utmoft  height  within  is  about  nine 
feet  and  the  eaves  on  each  fide  reach  to  within  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  ground.  411  the  reft  is  open,  no  part  bring  inclofed  with  a  wall. 
The  roof  is  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  the  floor  covered  fome  inches  deep 
witn  a  loft  bay,  over  which  they  lay  mats  ;  and  upon  thefe  they  fit  in  the  day, 
and  deep  in  the  night.  They  have  no  tools  among  them  made  of  metal 
and  thofe  they  ufe  are  made  of  ftont,  or  fome  kind  of  bones.  The  inha« 
habitants  of  Otaheiteare  remarkable  for  their  cleanlinsfs  ;  for  both  men  and 
women  conftantly  wafh  their  whole  bodies  in  running  water  three  cime3 
every  day.  Their  language  is  foft  and  melodious,  and  abounds  with 
vowels.  There  are  no  tame  animals  on  the  ifland  but  hogs,  dogs, 
and  poultry  ;  and  the  only  wild  animals  are  tropical  birds,  paroquets, 
pigeons,  ducks,  and  a  few  other  birds,  rats,  and  a  very  few  ferptnts. 
The  fea,  however,  fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of  the  moft 
excellent  fifh. 

In  other  countries,  the  men  cut  their  hair  ftiott,  and  the  women  pride 
themfelves  on  its  length  ;  but  here  the  women  always  cut  it  fhort  round 
their,  ears  and  the  men  (except  the  fifliers,  who  are  aimoft  continually  in 
the  water)  fuffer  it  to  fpread  over  their  fhoulders,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  bunch  on 
the  top.  They  have  the  cuftom  of  oifcolouring  the  flein,  by  pricking  it  with 
a  fmall  inftrument,  the  teeth  of  which  are  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  a  kind  of 
lamp  black,  and  this  is  called  tattowlng.  This  is  performed  upon  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  when  they  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  and  in  various  figures.  Their  principal  manufacture  is 
their  cloth,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds, made  of  the  bark  of  three  different 
trees.  The  fineft  and  whited  is  made  of  the  Chinefe  paper  mulberry  tree  ; 
and  this  is  chiefly  worn  by  the  principal  people.  Another  confiderable  man¬ 
ufacture  is  matting,  fome  of  which  is  finer,  and  in  every  refpeft  better  than 
any  we  have  in  Europe.  The  coarfer  fort  ferves  them  to  fleep  upon,  and  the 
finer  to  wear  in  wet  weather.  They  are  likewife  very  dexterous  in  making 
wicker- work  ;  their  bafkets  are  of  a  thoufand  different  patterns, and  many  of 
them  exceedingly  neat.  The  inhabitants  of  Otahcite  believe  in  one  Supreme 
Deity,  but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge  a  variety  of  fubordinate  Deities  : 
they  offer  up  their  prayers  without  the  ufe  of  idols,  and  believe  the  exifteuce 
of  the  foul  in  a  feparate  ftate,  where  there  are  two  fituations,  of  different  de« 
grees  of  nappinefs.  Among  thefe  people  a  fubordination  is  eflablifhed, 
which  fomewhat  refembles  the  early  ftate  of  the  European  natiofis,  under 
the  feudal  fyftem.  If  a  general  attack  happens  to  be  made  upon  the  ifland, 
every  diftridt  is  obliged  to  furnifti  its  proportion  of  foldiers  for  the  common 
defence.  Their  weapons  are  flings,  which  they  ufe  with  great  dexterity, 
and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  and  made  of  a  hard  heavy  wood. 
They  have  a  great  number  of  boats,  many  of  which  are  conltrudfed  for 
warlike  operations. 
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OF  the  feveral  iflands  fo  called,  and  which  were  discovered  by  captain 
Cook*  in  the  year  1769,  the  principal  are  Huhaeine,  Ulitea, 
Otaha,  and  Bolabola.  Huaheinb  is  about  31  leagues  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Otaheite,  and  its  productions  are  exaCtly  the  fame,  but  it  appears  to 
be  a  month  forwarder.  The  inhabitants  feem  to  be  larger  made,  and 

more 

*  At  the  clofe  cfithe  year  1767  it  was  rcfolved,  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  find  perfons  into  fpme  part  of  the  South  Sea,  to  obferve  a  tranfit  of  the  planet 
Ver.us  over  the  Sun’s  difk,  which,,  according  to  agronomical  calculation,  would  happen  in 
the  year  1769  ;  and  that  the  islands  called' Marquefas  de  Mendoza,,  or  thofe  of  Rotterdam 
or  Antfterdarn,  were  the  propereft  places  then  known  for  making  fuch  obfervation.  Ia 
confequence  of  thefe  refolutions,  it  was  recommended  to  his  majefly,  in  a  memorial  from 
the  fociety,  dated  February,  1768,  that  be  would  be  pleafed  to  order  fuch  an  obfervation 
to  be  made  ;  upon  which  his  majefty  fignified  to  the  lords  commifTioners  of  the  admiralty 
his  pleaitire  that  a  fhip  fhould  be  provided  to  carry  fuch  obfervers  as  the  fociety  fhould 
think  fit  to  the  South  Seas ;  and  accordingly  a  bark  of  three  hundred  and  feventy  tons  was 
prepared  for  that  purpofe.  It  was  named  the  Endeavour,  apd  commanded  by  captain 
James  Cork,  who  was  focn  after,  by  the  Royal  Society,  appointed  with  Mr  Charle* 
Green,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  long  afiiflant  to  Dr.  Bradley,  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory 
at  Greenwich,  to  obferve  the  tranfit.  Bat  while  this  veil'd  was  getting  ready  for  her  ex¬ 
pedition,  captain  Wallis  returned  ;  and  it  having  been  recommended  to  him  by  lord  Mor¬ 
ton,  whep  he  went  out,  to  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  this  aftronomicol  obfervation,  he,  by 
letter,  dated  on  board  the  Dolphin,  the  18th  of  May  1768  the  day  before  he  landed  at 
Huttings,  mentioned  Port  Royal  harbour,  in  the  island  cf  Otaheite;  the  Royal  Society, 
therefore,  by  letter,  dated  the  beginning  of  June,  in  anlwer  to  an  application  from  the 
Admircl.'y,  to  be  informed  whither  they  would  have  their  obfervers  fent,  made  choice  of 
that  place,  Captain  Cook  let  fail  from  Plymouth,  in  the  Endeavour,  on  the  26  of  Auguft 
1768.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  voyage  by  Jofeph  Banks,  Efq.  and  Dr.  Solander.  They 
made  no  difeovery  till  they  got  within  the  tropic,  where  they  fell  in  with  Lagoon  Island. 
Two  Groups,  Bird  fsland  and  Chain  Island;  and  they  arrived  at  Otaheite  on  the  13th  of 
April  1769.  During  their  ttay  at  that  island,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  making  very 
accurate  inquiries  relative  to  its  produce  and  inhabitants;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
whole  palfage  of  the  planet  Venus  over  *he  fun’s  dilk  was  obferved  by  them  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  refult  of  their  obfervationslnay  be  found  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions. 
After  his  departure  from  Otaheite,  captain  Cook  difeovered  and  vifited  the  Society  Island* 
and  Ohereroa,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  fouth  till  he  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  40  de¬ 
grees,  22  minutes;  longitude  147  degrees  29  minutes  W. ;  and  afterwards  made  an  ac¬ 
curate  furvey  cf  the  coaft  of  New 'Zealand.  In  November  be  difeovered  a  chain  ol  Islands, 
which  he  called  Barrier  Islands.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  from 
thence  to  New  Guinea;  and  in  September,  1770,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Savu,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Batavia,  and  from  thsnce  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  June  1771. 

Soon  after  captain  Cook’s  return  home  in  the  Endeavour, it  wasrefolved  to  equip  two  Ihips, 
in  order  to  make  farther  difcoverics  in  the  -fouthern  hemifphete.  Accordingly  the  Refolu- 
tion  and  the  Adventure  were  appointed  for  that  purpofe;  the  firft  was  commanded  by  cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  and  the  latter  by  captain  Tobias  Furneaux.  They  failed  from  Plymouth  Sound*- 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1772  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Ma¬ 
deira.  From  thet.ee  they  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  February,  1773, 
s-rived  at  New  Zealand,  having  fought  in  vain  l'cr  afouthern  continent.  In  that  month  the 
Refolution  and  the  Adventure  feparated,  in  confequence  of  a  thick  fog,  but  they  joined  com¬ 
pany  again  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  on  the  18th  of  May  following.  In  Auguft  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Otaheite  ;  ard  in  September  they  difeovered  Hervcy’s  Island.  On  the  2d  ol  Oiftuber, 
they  came  to  MkJdleburgh,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  and  about  the  dofc  of  that 
month,  ihe  Refolution  and  the  Adventure  were  feparated,  and  did  not  join  company  any 
more,  Captain  Colt,  however,  proceeded  in  the  Refolution,  in  order  to  make  dilcoveries 
in  the  louthern  polar  regions,  but  was  flopped,  in  his  progrefs  by  the  ice,  in  the  latitude 
cf  71  degrees  10  minutes  fouth  ;  longitude  ico  degrees  54  minutes  weft.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Eafter  Island,  where  he  arrived  in  March  1774,  as  he  did  alfo  in  the  fame  month 
at  the  Marqutfa  Island.  He  afterwards  difeovered  four  islands,  which  he  named  Pallifer’s 
islands;  and  again  fleered  fer  Otaheite,  w-here  he  arrived  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  made 
.feme  flay,  and  alfo  vilited  the  neighbonring  isles.  In  Augufi,  he  came  to  the  New-  Pico 
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more  flout,  than  thofe  of  Otaheite.  Mr.  Banks  meafured  one  of  the  men, 
and  found  him  to  be  fix  feet  three  inches  and  a  hair  high  ;  yet  they  are  fo 
indolent,  that  he  could  not  perfuade  one  of  them  to  go  up  the  hills  with, 
him  ;  for  they  faid,  if  they  were  to  attempt  it,  the  latigue  would  kill  them. 
The  women  are  fairer  than  thofe  of  Otaheite,  and  both  fexes  appear  lefs  ti- 
mid  and  lefs  curious  ;  though  in  their  drefs,  language,  and  almoft  every  other 
circumdance,  they  are  the  fame.  Their  houfes  are  neat,  and  they  have 
boat  houfes  that  are  remarkably  large.  Ulilea  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues 
to  the  fouth- welt  Ward  °f  Huaheine,  and  is  a  much  larger  ifland,  but  appears 
neither  fo  fertile  nor  fo  populous.  The  principal  refreshments  to  be  procur¬ 
ed  here  are  plantains,  cocoa  nuts,  yarns,  hogs,  and  towls  ;  but  the  two  laft 
are  rather  fcarce.  Oiaho  is  divided  from  Uhtea  by  a  ftrait,  that  in  the  nar¬ 
rowed  part  is  not  above  two  miles  broad.  This  ifland  affords  two  good  har¬ 
bours,  and  its  produce  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  tire  other  iflands.  About 
four  leagues  to  the  north  wed  of  Otaha  lies  Bolabola ,  which  is  furrounded  by 
a  reef  of  rocks,  and  feveral  fmall  iflands,  all  of  which  are  no  more  than  eight 
leagues  in  compafs.  To  thefe  iflands,  and  thofe  of  Marua,  which  lie  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  wedward  of  Bolabola,  containing  fix  in  all,  captain 
Cook  gave  the  name  of  the  Society  Iflands. 


OHETEROA. 


THIS  ifland  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  22  deg.  47  min.  fouth,  arid  m 
the  longitude  of  150  deg.  47  min.  wed  from  Greenwich.  It  is  thfr- 
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brides,  fome  of  which  were  firft  difeovered  by  him.  After  leaving  thefe  ifianas,  he  fleer¬ 
ed  to  the  fouthward  a  few  day's,  and  difeovered  New  Caledonia.  Having  furveyed  the 
fouth  weft  c trail  of  thi3  ifland,  Captain  Cook  fleered  again  for  New  Zealand,  in  oruer 
to  refrefh  his  crew,  and  put  his  fhip  into  a  condition  to  encounter  the  danger  attending  the 
navigation  in  the  high  fouthern  latitudes.  Ciredling  his  courfe  to  the.  fouth  and  eall  after 
leaving  New  Zealand,  till  he  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  55  degrees,  fix  minutes  fouth,  lon¬ 
gitude  138  degrees  56  minutes  weft,  without  meeting  with  any  continent,  captain  Cook 
give  up  ail  hopes  oi  difeovering  any  in  this  ocean  ;  and  therelore  came  to  a  reiolution  to 
fteer  directly  lor  the  weft  entrance  of  the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  with  a  view  of  Cy,afting^and 
furveying  the  outermoft  or  iouth  fide  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Keeping  accordingly  in  aoout 
tha  latitude  of  33  or  55,  and  fleering  nearly  eaft,  lie  arrived  off  the  weitern  mouth  ol  the 
ltraits'of  Magellan,  without  meeting  with  any  tiling  remarkable  in  his  new  route.  In  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1775,  he  difeovered  a  large  and  dreary  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  South 
Georgia.  He  afterwards  difeovered  various  capes  and  elevated  fnow  clad  coafts,  to  the 
mofl  fouthern  part  of  w.hich  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Southern  ‘Thule,  as  oeing  the  neared 
land  to  that  pole  which  has  yet  been  difeovered.  Ill  February  he  difeovered  Sandwich 
Land,  and  feveral  iflands  covered  with  fnow.  He  then  proceeded  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  301I1  of  July,  177 5.  Captain  Furneaux 
had  returned  to  England,  in  the  Adventure,  a  year  before,  having  proceeded  home  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  making  any  remarkable  difeovery.  Ten  of  his  men,  a 
boat’s  crew,  had  been  murdered  and  eateh  by  fome  of  the  favages  of  New  Zealand ;  fo 
that  this  voyage  afforded  a  melancholy  proof  that  cannibals  really  cxift  ;  and,  indeed,  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  voyages  of  difeovery,  other  evidence  appeared  of  this  fadl.  As  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyage  in  the  Refolution,  he  nad  made  the  circuit  of  the 
fouthern  ocean,  in  a  high  latitude,  and  had  traverfed  it  in  luch  a  manner,  as  to  leave  not 
the  leaft  room  for  the  pofiibility  of  there  being  a  fouthern  content,  unlets  near  the  pole, 
and  out  of  the  reach  ot  navigation.  It  defer  ves  alio  to  be  remembered  in  honour  of  that 
able  commander  captain  Cook,  that,  with  a  company  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  men, 
he  performed  this  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  the  climates, 
From  fifty-two  degrees  norih,  to  feventy  one  degrees  fouth  with  the  loft  of  only  one  man 
by  ficknels  ;  and  this  appears,  in  a  conliderable  degree,  to  have  arilen  from  the  great  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  commander,  and  his  uncommon  care  and  attention  to  adopt  every  method 
for  preferving  the  health  of  his  men. 
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teen  miles  in  circuit,  and  rather  high  than  low,  but  neither  fo  populous  nor 
fertile  as  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  thefe  feas.  The  inhabitants  are  lufty 
and  well  made,  but  are  rather  browner  than  thofe  of  Otaheite.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  weapons  are  long  lances  made  of  etoa  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  ana  tome 
of  them  are  near  twenty  feet  long. 


THE  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 


THESE  iflands  were  fo  named  by  Captain  Cock  in  the  year  1773)  o* 
account  of  the  frirndlhip  which  appeared  to  fubiift  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  from  their  courteous  behaviour  to  ftrangers.  Abel  Jar.fen  Tafman, 
an  eminent  Dutch  navigator,  firft  touched  here  in  1643,  and  gave  names  to 
the  principal  iflands.  Captain  Cook  laborioufly  explored  the  whole  clutter, 
which  he  found  to  confitt  of  more  than  lixty.  The  three  iflands  which 
Tafmar.  faw  he  named  New  Atnfterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Middleburgh.  The 
firft  is  the  larged,  and  extends  about  21  miles  from  ealt  to  welt  and  1  3  from 
north  to  fouth.  Thefe  iflands  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians,  who  cul¬ 
tivate  the  earth  with  great  indultry.  The  illand  of  Amlterdam  is  interlc&ed 
by  flraight  and  pleafant  roads,  with  fruit  trees  on  each  fide,  which  provide 
lhate  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  lun. 

The  chief  iflands  are  Annamooka,  Tongataboo,  and  Eoca.  This  lalt 
when  viewed  from  the  (hip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  pro- 
fpefts  in  nature  ;  and  very  different  from  the  others  of  the  Friendly  Ifles  ; 
which,  being  low  and  perfectly  level,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the 
trees  which  cover  them  :  whereas  here,  the  land  riling  gently  to  a  coniider- 
able  height,  piefented  an  extenfive  profpett,  where  groves  of  trees  are  only 
interfperfed  at  irregular  dillances,  in  beautiful  diforder,  and  all  the  reft  is  co¬ 
vered  with  grafs,  except  near  the  fhores,  where  it  is  entirely  covered  with 
fruit  and  other  trees  :  amongft  which  are  the  habitations  of  the  natives.  In 
order  to  have  a  view  of  as  great  a  part  of  this  ifland  as  pofiible,  captain  Cook 
and  fome  of  his  officers  walked  up  to  the  higheft  point  of  the  .Hand.  From 
this  place  they  had  a  view'  of  aimoft  the  whole  ifland,  which  ccnfifted  of 
beautiful  meadows,  of  prodigious  extent,  adorned  with  turts  of  trees,  and  in¬ 
termixed  with  plantations.  “  While  I  was  furveying  this  delightful  prof- 
pe<3,  fays  captain  Cook,  “  I  could  not  help  flattering  myfelf  with  the  pleaf- 
ing  idea  that  fome  future  navigator  may,  from  the  fame  ftation,  behold  thtfe 
meadows  flocked  with  cattle,  brought  to  thefe  iflands  by  the  Ihips  of  Eng¬ 
land ;  and  that  the  completion  of  this  Angle  benevolent  purpofe,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  other  confiderations  would  lufficiently  mark  to  pofterity,  that  our 
voyages  had  not  been  ulelefs  to  the  general  interefts  of  humanity. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


THIS  country'  was  firft  difeovered  by  Tafman,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in 
the  year  1622,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Staten  Land,  though  it  has 
been  generally  diflinguilhed  in  our  maps  and  charts,  by  -the  name  of  New 
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Zealand,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  a  foutherly  continent ;  but  it  is  now 
known,  from  the  late  difcoveries  of  captain  Cook,  who  failed  round  it,  to  con- 
fift  of  two  large  iflands,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  {trait  four  or  five 
leagues  broad.  They  are  fituated  between  the  latitudes  of  34  and  48  de¬ 
grees  fouth,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  j66  and  180  degrees  eaft  from 
Greenwich.  One  of  thefe  iflands  is  for  the  mod  part  mountainous,  ra¬ 
ther  barren,  and  but  thinly  inhabited  ;  but  the  other  is  much  more  fertile, 
and  of  a  better  appearance.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jofcph  Banks,  and  of 
Dr.  Solander,  every  kind  of  European  fruits,  grain,  and  plants,  would  flou- 
rilh  here  in  great  luxuriance.  From  the  vegetables  found  here,  it  is  fuppof¬ 
ed,  that  the  winters  are  milder  than  thofe  in  England,  and  the  fummers  not 
hotter,  though  more  equally  warm  ;  fo  thar^t  is  to  be  imagined,  that  if  this 
country  were  to  be  fettled  by  people  from  Europe,  they  would  with  moderate 
indutlry,  be  loon  fupplied,  not  only  with  the  neceffaries,  but  the  luxuries  of 
life,  in  great  abundance.  Here  are  forefts  of  valt  extent,  filled  with  very 
laroe  timber  trees  ;  and  near  four  hundred  plants  were  found  here  that  had 
not5  been  defcribed  by  the  naturalifts.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are 
flout  and  robuft,  and  equal  in  llature  to  the  large  Ik  Europeans.  i  he.r  col¬ 
our  in  general  is  brown,  but  in  few  deeper  than  that  of  a  Spaniard  who  has 
been  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  in  many  not  fa  deep  ;  and  both  fexe3  have 
good  features.  Their  drefs  is  very  uncouth,  and  they  mark  their  bodies  in 
a  manner  fimilar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  which  is  called  tattowing. 
Their  principal  weapons  arc  lances,  darts,  and  a  kind  of  battle-axes;  and 
they  have  generally  lhown  themfelves  very  hotlile  to  the  Europeans  who  has'C 
yifited  them. 


THE  NEW  HEBRIDES, 


THIS  name  was  given  by  captain  Cook  to  a  duller  of  illands,  the  moll 
northerly  of  which  was  feen  by  Qmros,  the  Spanifh  navigator,  in 
1606,  and  by  him  named  Tierra  del  Efpiritu  Santo.  Horn  that  time,  till 
captain  Cook’s  voyage  in  the  Endeavour,  in  1769,  this  land  was  fuppofed  to 
be  part  of  a  great  fouthern  continent,  called  Terra  Auflralis  incognita.  But 
when  Captain  Cook  had  failed  round  New  Zealand,  and  along  the  eaftern 
coall  of  New  Holland,  this  opinion  was  fully  confuted.  On  his  next  voyage 
in  the  Refolution,  he  refolved  to  explore  thofe  parts  accurately  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1774,  befides  afcertaining  the  exrent  and  fituation  of  thefe 
iflands,  he  difcovered  ieveral  in  the  group,  which  were  before  unknosvn. 
The  New  Hebrides  are  fituated  between  ttie  latitudes  0^14  deg.  29  min. 
and  20  deg.  4.  min.  fouth;  and  betwen  166  deg.  41  min.  and  170  deg.  21 
min.  eaft  longitude.  They  conlift  of  the  following  iflands,  feme  of  which 
have  received  names  from  the  different  European  navigatois,  and  otheis  re¬ 
tain  the  names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  viz.  i  ierra  del  Efpiritu 
Santo,  Mallicollo,  St.  Bartholomew,  file  of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whjtfuntide, 
Ambrym,  lmmer,  Appee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Montagu,  Hinchinbrook, 
Shepherd,  Eorromanga,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and  Tanna. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 


Not  far  diftant  from  the  New  Hebrides,  and  fouth- weft  ward  of  them 
lies  New  Caledonia,  a  very  large  ifland,  fir  ft  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook,' 
in  1774.  It  is  about  eighty  feven  leagues  long,  but  its  breadth  13  not  con- 
fiderable,  nor  any  where  exceeds  ten  leagues.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
ftout,  tall,  well  proportioned  Indians,  ot  a  fwarthy  or  dark  chefr.ut  brown. 
A  few  leagues  diftant  are  two  fmall  iftands  called  the  i£and  of  Pines,  and  Bo¬ 
tany  Iliana. 


NEW  HOLLAND. 


THE  large!!  ifiand  in  the  world,  and  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  a  part 
of  that  imaginary  continent,  called  Terra  Auttralis  Incognita,  lies 
between  ic  deg.  30  rr.in.  and  43  deg.  font!)  latitude,  and  between  1 1©  and 
153  deg.  30  min.  eaft longitude  ;  extending  in  all  as  much  as  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  the  eaftern  coaft  running  no  lefs  than  zc 00  miles  in  length 
from  north  eaft  to  fouth -weft.  Its  dimenfions  from  eaft  to  weft  have  not  been 
fo  exactly  afcertained,  as  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  information  concerning 
them  from  the  account  of  navigators  of  different  nations,  who  vifited  this  part 
of  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  method  of  making  obfervations,  and  finding 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  was  lefs  accurate  than  it  is  now.  Dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  have  been  called  by  the  names  cf  thefe  difcoverers 
as  Van  Diemen’s  land,  Carpentaria,  &c. ;  and  though  the  general  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  was  New  Holland,  it  is  now  applied  by  geographers  to  the 
north  and  weft  parts  of  the  country.  The  eaftern  part,  called  New  South 
Wales,  W2S  taken  pofieflion  of  in  his  majefty’s  name  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  Britifti  dominions,  a  colony  being  very  lately  formed 
there,  chiefly  cf  the  ccnvi&s  fentenced  10  tranfportation. 

The  accounts  of  the  climate  and  foil  of  this  extenfive  country,  now  become 
an  object  of  importance  to  Creat  Britain,  are  very  various,  and  indeed  it  can¬ 
not  be  expended  otherwife,  as  different  pans  have  been  explored  at  different 
times,  and  at  different  feafons  of  the  year.  In  general,  however,  the  relations 
are  by  no  means  favourable  ;  the  fea  coaft,  the  only  place  on  which  any  in¬ 
habitants  have  been  difcovered,  appearing  Tandy  and  barren,  and  as  for  the 
inland  parts,  which  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  more  fertile,  they  are  now 
thought  to  be  wholly  uninhabited  5  but  whether  this  proceeds  from  the  na¬ 
tural  fterilky  of  the  foil,  or  the  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants,  who  know  not 
bow  to  cultivate  it,  is  not  yet  difcovered. 

One  thing  we  are  affured  of  by  all  who  have  ever  vifited  this  country, 
that  its  coaft  is  furrounded  by  very  dangerous  fhoals  and  rocks,  fo  that  it 
is  by  no  means  eaiy  to  effeft  a  landing  upon  it.  A  fhoal  called  Houtman’s 
Abroihos,  or  fhoal,  from  Frederick  Houtman,  commander  of  a  fleet  of 
Dutch  Indiamen,  in  1618,  lies  on  the  weftern  coaft,  on  which  commodore 
Pelfart,  a  Dutch  navigator,  was  wrecked  in  1629.  When  his  fliip,  the 
Batavia,  having  on  board  330  men,  flruck  on  this  fhoal,  there  was  no 
land  in  fight,  excepting  feme  fmall  rocky  iflands,  and  one  conflderably 
bigger,  about  three  leagues  diftant.  All  thefe  were  explored  in  fearch  of 
frelh  water,  and  none  being  found,  they  were  obliged  to  iail  in  their  skiff 
to  the  continent,  which  they  foon  after  difcovered.  But  on  their  ap¬ 
proach,  they  found  the  coaft  fo  exceffively  rocky,  that  it  was  impcfiible 
to  land.  Continuing  their  courfc  northward  for  two  days  they  found 
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themfelves  in  27  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  but  ftill  the  fhore  was  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  fteep,  that  there- was  no  poffibility  of  approaching  it.  It  prefent- 
ed  the  fame  appearance  as  far  north  as  24  degrees;  but  the  men  being  now 
refolved  to  get  on  fnore  at  any  rate,  fix  of  them  who  were  expert  fwimmers 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  with  much  ado  got  to  land.  Here  they 
employed  themfelves  in  fearching  for  frtfh  water,  but  finding  none,  they 
were  obliged  to  fwim  back  again  to  their  skiff.  Next  day  they  difeovered 
a  cape,  from  the  extreme  points  of  which  ran  a  ridge  of  rocks  for  about  a 
mile  into  the  fea,  with  another  behind  it  ;  but  ftill  nd  paffage  was  found  to 
the  continent.  Another  opening  appeared  about  noon  the  fame  day,  into 
which  they  ventured,  though  the  paffage  was  extremely  dangerous,  even  for 
a  skiff,  having  only  two  feet  water,  with  a  rugged  ftony  bottom.  Here, 
however,  they  effe&ed  a  landing,  but  though  they  made  the  mod  diligent 
fearch  for  frefh  water,  they  could  find  neither  rivulets,  fprings,  not  even 
water  that  could  be  drank  by  digging  of  wells.  The  fhoal  on  which 
commodore  Pelfart  was  wrecked,  is  placed  by  Dampier  in  27  degrees  fouth 
latitude. 

This  navigator  explored  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  in  1688  and  1699.  In 
the  lall  of  thefe  voyages  he  fell  in  with  the  land  in  26  deg.  fouth  latitude ; 
butt  he  could  not  land  on  account  of  the  fteepnefsef  the  fhore.  In  22  deg. 
22  min.  he  found  another  fhoal,  which  was  the  firft  he  had  met  with  fince 
leaving  the  Abrolhos  in  27  deg.  In  20  deg.  21  min.  he  fell  in  with  fome 
rocky  lflands,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  tides,  he  fuppofed  to  extend  in 
a  range  as  far  fouth  as  Shark’s  Bay,  in  25  deg.  and  nine  or  ten  leagues  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  In  18  deg.  21  min.  he  effc&ed  a  landing,  but  the 
fhore  here,  as  in  all  other  places  vifited  by  this  navigator,  was  excefiively  rocky 
at  low  water,  fo  that  then  it  isimpofiible  to  land.  At  high  water,  however, 
the  tides  rife  fo  high,  that  boats  may  get  over  the  rocks  to  a  fandy  beach, 
which  runs  all  along  the  coaft. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  ifland,  vifited  by  captain  Tafman,  in  1642, 
was  found  lefs  difficult  of  accefs.  He  purfued  the  coaft  as  far  fouth  as  44 
degrees,  where  it  begins  to  run  to  the  eaftward ;  and  from  his  time  the 
country  appears  not  to  have  been  vifited  by  any  Europeans,  till  the  year 
J770,  when  captain  Furneaux  of  the  Adventure,  reached  the  point  we 
fpeak  of,  lying  in  43  deg.  17  min.  fouth,  145  deg.  36  min.  and  by  account 
143  deg.  10  min.  eaft  from  Greenwich.  Several  iflands  appeared  to  the 
norih-weft,  one  of  which  was  named  by  Captain  Cook,  Eddyftone,  from 
its  refemblance  to  the  light  houfe  of  that  name  ;  and  obferve  that  nature 
feems  to  have  left  thefe  two  rocks  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  Eddyftone 
light  houfe  was  built  by  rnan,  viz.  to  give  navigators  warning  of  their  dan¬ 
ger  ;  for  they  are  the  confpicuous  fummits  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water, 
on  which  the  fea  in  many  places  breaks  very  high.  Their  furface  is  white 
with  the  dung  of  fea  fowls,  which  makes  them  confpicuous  at  a  conliderable 
diftance. 

This  celebrated  navigator  Captain  Cook,  fpent  upwards  of  four  mouths  in 
furveying  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  extent  of  which,  as  has  been  already  mention¬ 
ed,  is  nearly  2ccc  miles.  The  bay  in  which  he  anchored,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  herbs  found  on  fhore,  was  called  Botany  Bay,  and  is  the  place 
for  which  the  convifts  were  originally  deftined  ;  though  now  they  are  iettled 
in  another  part  of  the  Ifland,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward,  named 
by  captain  Cook,  Port  Jackfon,  the  principal  fettlement  being  called  Syuney 
Cove. 

This  v/33  not  vifited  or  explored  by  Captain  Cook  ;  it  was  feen  at  the 
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diftar.ce  of  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  coaft  ;  but  had  fortune 
conduced  him  into  the  harbour,  he  would  have  found  it  much  more 
worthy  of  his  attention  as  a  feaman  than  Botany  Bay,  where  he  paffed  a 
week.  From  an  entrance  not  more  than  two  miles  broad,  Port  Jackfon 
gradually  extends  into  a  noble  and  fpacious  bafon,  having  foundings  fufll- 
cient  for  the  larged  veffels,  and  fpace  to  accommodate  in  perfect  fecurity 
any  number  that  could  be  aflemblcd.  It  tuns  chiefly  in  a  weflern  direc¬ 
tion  about  13  miles  into  the  country,  and  contains  no  lefs  than  100  fmall 
coves  formed  by  narrow  necks  of  land,  whofe  projeftions  afford  Ihelter  from 
the  winds. 

Sydney  Cove  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour,  between  five  and  fix 
miles  from  the  entrance.  The  neck  of  land  that  forms  this  cove  is  moftly 
covered  with  wood,  yet  fo  rocky,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how  the 
trees  could  have  found  fufficient  nourilhment,  to  bring  them  to  fo  confider- 
able  a  magnitude.  The  foil  in  other  parts  of  the  coad,  immediately  about 
Port  Jacklon,  is  of  various  qualities.  This  neck  of  land,  which  divides  the 
fouth  end  of  the  harbour  from  the  fea,  is  chiefly  fand.  Between  Sydney 
Cove  and  Botany  Bay  the  firft  fpace  is  occupied  by  a  wood,  in  fome  parts  a 
mile  and  a  half,  in  others  three  miles  broad.  Beyond  that  is  a  kind  of  heath, 
poor,  fandy,  and  full  of  fwamps ;  but,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  wed- 
ward,  the  country  is  one  continued  wood. 

The  name  of  Cumberland  County  was  given  by  the  government  to  this 
part  of  the  territory.  It  is  above  50  miles  in  length,  and  30  broad.  The 
boundaries  fixed  for  Cumberland  county  were,  on  the  wed,  Carmarthen  and 
Lanfdown  Hills  ;  on  the  north,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay  ;  and  to 
the  fouthward,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay.  Thus  including  com¬ 
pletely  thefe  three  piincipal  bays,  and  leaving  the  chief  place  of  fettlement  at 
Sydney  Cove,  nearly  in  the  centre. 

At  the  very  fird  landing  of  Governor  Philip  on  the  fliore  of  Botany  Bay, 
an  interview  took  place  with  the  natives.  They  were  all  armed,  but  on  feeing 
the  governor  approach  with  figns  of  triendfliip,  alone  and  unarmed,  they  rea¬ 
dily  returned  his  confidence  by  laying  down  their  arms.  , 

They  were  perfectly  devoid  of  cloathing,  yet  feemed  fond  of  ornaments, 
putting  the  beads  and  red  baize  that  were  given  them  on  their  heads  or  necks, 
and  appearing  pleafed  to  wear  them. 

The  different  coves  of  Port  Jackfon  were  examined  with  all  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  the  preference  was  given  to  one  which  had  the  fined  fpring  of 
water;  and  in  which  fhips  can  anchor  fo  clofe  to  the  fhore,  that  at  a  very 
fmall  expence  quays  may  be  condrufted,  at  which  the  larged  veffels  may 
unload. 

After  they  had  all  landed  at  Sydney  Cove,  a  plan  was  laid  down  for 
building  a  town,  according  to  which  were  traced  out  the  principal  dreets, 
the  governor’s  houfe,  main-guard,  hofpital,  church,  doredioufes,  and  bar¬ 
racks.  In  fome  parts  of  this  fpace.,  temporary  barracks  are  ere&ed,  but  no 
permanent  building  will  be  allowed,  except  in  conformity  to  the  plan  laid 
down.  Should  the  town  be  farther  extended  in  future,  the  form  of  other 
dreets  are  alfo  marked  out,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enfure  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  principal  dreets,  according  to  this  defign,  will  be  200  feet 
wide. 

The  climate  .at  Sydney  Cove  is  confidered,  on  the  whole,  as  equal  to 
the  fined  in  Europe.  The  rains  are  never  of  long  duration,  and  there 
are  feldom  any  fogs.  The  foil,  though  in  general  light,  and  rather  fandy 
in  this  part,  is  full  as  good  as  ufually  is  found  fo  near  the  fea  fide.  All  the 
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plants  arid  fruit  trees  brought  from  Brafil  and  the  Cape,  which  were  not 
damaged  in  the  paffage,  thrive  exceedingly;  and  vegetables  have  now  be¬ 
come  plentiful,  both  the  European  forts,  and  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  New 
South  Wales. 

The  natives  of  New  Holland,  in  general,  feem  to  have  no  great  averfion 
to  the  new  fettlers  y  the  only  adts  of  hollility  they  ever  committed  were  on 
account  of  their  occupying  the  fiihing  grounds,  which  the  New  Hollanders 
juftly  fuppofed  to  belong  to  themfelves.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  in  too 
favage  a  (late  to  be  capable  as  yet  of  deriving  any  inftrudtion  from  their  new 
neighbours.  They  are  fo  ignorant  of  agriculture,  that  it  feems  molt  proba¬ 
ble,  they  do  not  even  know  the  ufe  of  corn,  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  more 
from  ignorance  than  malice,  fet  fire  to  that  which  the  colonifts  had  raifed  for 
their  own  ufe.  To  avoid  fuch  difagreeable  incidents,  a  new  fettlement  was 
begun  on  a  fmall  uninhabited  ifland,  named  Norfolk  IJland,  lying  in  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  290,  and  eaft  long.  1680.  jo' at  the  diftance  1200  miles  from  New 
Holland.  The  party  fent  out  to  form  this  fettlement  confifted  only  of  26 
perfons,  who  took  poffefiion  on  the  14th  of  February,  1788.  This  fettle- 
ment  was  found  fo  eligible,  that,  in  Odtober,  1788,  another  party  was  fent 
thither,  fo  that  the  new  colony,  at  the  time  the  laft  advices  were  received, 
confifted  of  44  men  and  i6  women;  who  being  fupplied  with  18  months 
provifions,  will  probably  be  able  to  cultivate  the  foil  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  granary,  which  will  put  thofe  who  are  fettled  on  New 
Holland,  entirely  out  of  danger  from  their  barbarous  neighbours. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  new  fettlement,  we  refer  our  rea¬ 
ders  to  the  Voyage  of  Governor  Philip  to  Botany  Bay,  publiflied  by 
Stockdale. 


NEW  GUINEA 

ILL  the  late  difcoveries,  was  thought  to  be  the  north  coaft  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  continent,  and  to  be  joined  to  New  Holland  :  but  captain  Cook 
difcovercd  a  ftrait  between  them,  which  runs  north  eaft,  through  which  he 
failed.  Thus  it  was  found  to  be  a  long  narrow  ifland,  extending  north  eaft 
from  the  fecond  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  the  twelfth,  and  from  one  hun. 
dred  and  thirty-one,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  ea$  longitude  ;  but  in 
one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be  above  fifty  miles  broad.  The  country  con- 
fifts  of  a  mixture  of  very  high  hills  and  vallies,  interfperfed  with  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  plantains,  bread-fruit,  and  moft  of  the  trees,  fhrubs,  and 
plants  that  are  found  in  the  other  South-fea  ifiands.  It  affords  from  the  fea 
a  variety  of  delightful  prqfpe&s.  The  inhabitants  make  nearly  the  fame  ap- 
pearance  as  the  New  Hollanders  on  the  other  fide  the  ftraits. 

To  the  north  of  New  Guinea  is  New  Britain,  which  is  fituated  in  the 
4th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  152  deg.  19  min.  eaft  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  an  imaginary  continent  till  capt. 
Dampier  found  it  to  be  an  ifland,  and  failed  through  a  ftrait  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  New  Guinea.  Capt.  Carteret,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
in  1767,  found  it  was  of  much  lets  extent  than  it  was  till  then  imagined  to 
be,  by  lading  through  another  ftraight  to  the  north,  which  feparates  it  from 
a  long  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Ireland.  There  are  many 
high  hills  in  New  Britain,  and  it  abounds  with  large  and  (lately  trees.  To 
the  eaftward  of  New  Britain,  and  in  both  the  above  ftraits,  are  many  ifland9, 
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moft  of  which  are  faid  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  to  abound  with  piancairfs 
and  cocoa-nut  trees. 

New  Ireland  extends  in  length,  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth  eaft, 
about  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles,  but  is  in  general  very  narrow.  It 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  and  with  many  pigeons,  parrots,, 
rooks,  and  other  birds.  The  inhabitants  are  black  and  woolly  headed  like 
the  Negroes  of  Guinea,  but  have  not  their  flat  nofes  and  thick  lips.  North 
weftward  of  New  Ireland  a  clufter  of  iflands  was  feen  by  capt.  Carteret,  ly¬ 
ing  very  near  each  other,  and  fuppofed  to  confilt  of  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  of  very  confiderable  extent,  was  named 
New  Hanover  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  clufter  received  the  name  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Islands. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

BESIDES  the  voyages  of  difcovery  already  mentioned,  another  voy¬ 
age  was  performed  by  capt.  Cook  and  capt.  Clarke,  in  the  Refo- 
lution  and  Difcovery,  during  the  years  177 6,  1777,  x778»  afl<*  1779,  in 
march  of  a  north  weft  paflage  between  the  continents  of  Afia  and  America. 
After  they  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  proceeded  from 
thence  to  New  Holland.  In  their  courfe  they  difcovered  two  iflands,  which 
capt.  Cook  called  Prince  Edward’s  Ifles.  The  largeft  about  15  leagues  in 
circuit,  is  in  latitude  46,  53  fouth,  longitude  37,  46;  the  other  about  9 
leagues  in  circuit,  lat.  46,  40,  and  long.  38,  8,  E.  both  barren  and  al- 
moft  covered  with  inow.  From  New  Holland  to  New  Zealand,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  vifited  the  Friendly  and  the  Society  Ifles.  In  January,  1777, 
they  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Ifles,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are 
fituated  between  22  deg.  15  min.  and  18  deg.  53  min.  N.  latitude.  The  air 
of  thefe  iflands  is  in  general  falubrious,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  productions 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Ifles.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  a  middle  fize,  flout  and  well  made,  and  their  complexions  in  general 
a  brown  olive.  On  the  7th  of  February,  being  nearly  in  lat.  44.  deg.  33 
min.  north,  and  long.  235  deg.  36  min.  eaft,  they  faw  part  of  the  American 
continent,  bearing  north  eaft.  They  afterwards  difcovered  King  George’s- 
Sound,  which  is  fituated  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  and  is  exten- 
five  :  that  part  of  it  where  the  fhips  under  the  command  of  capt.  Cook  anchor¬ 
ed,  is  in  lat.  49  deg.  36  min.  north,  and  long.  233  deg.  28  min.  eaft.  The 
whole  found  is  furrounded  by  high  land,  which  in  fome  places  appears  very 
broken  and  rugged,  and  is  in  general  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  top. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  here  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  and  their  com¬ 
plexions  approaching  to  a  copper  colour.  On  the  12th  of  May,  they  dif¬ 
covered  Sandwich  Sound,  in  lat.  39  deg.  54  min.  north.  The  harbour  in 
which  the  fhips  anchored,  appeared  to  be  almoft  furrounded  with  high  land, 
which  was  covered  with  fnow ;  and  here  they  were  vifited  by  fome  of  the 
Americans  in  their  canoes.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  ifknd  of 
Unalafchka,  and  after  their  departure  from  thence,  flill  continued  to  traee-the 
American  coaft,  till  they  difcovered  the  ftrait  which  feparates  ft  from  the 
continent  of  Afia.  Here  both  the  hemifpheres  prefented  to  the  view,  a  na¬ 
ked  and  flat  coilntry,  without  any  defence,  and  the  fea  between  them  not 
very  deep.  They  parted  the  ftrait,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  of  Auguft  1778, 
in  lat.  70  deg.  54 min.  long.  194  deg.  53  min.  where  they  found  themfelvea 
almoft  furroiinded  with  ice,  and  the  faither  they  proceeded  to  the  eaftward, 
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tlie  clofer  the  Ice  became  compared.  They  continued  labouring  among  the 
ice  till  the  25th,  when  a  ftorm  came  on,  which  made  It  dangerous  for  them 
to  proceed  :  and  a  confutation  was  therefore  held  on  board  the  Refolution, 
as  foon  as  the  violence  of  the  gale  abated,  when  it  was  refolved,  that  as  this 
paffage  was  impra&icable  for  any  ufeful  purpofe  of  navigation,  which  was  the 
great  objeCt  of  the  voyage,  it  fhould  be  profecuted  no  farther  ;  and  Special¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  condition  the  fhips  were  in,  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
their  great  diftance  from  any  known  place  of  refrefhment.  The  voyage,  in¬ 
deed,  afforded  fufficient  evidence,  that  no  prafticable  paffage  exifts  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  towards  the  North  ;  and  this  voyage  alfo 
afeertained  the  weftern  boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  America.  On 
t-heir  return  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  celebrated  and  able  naviga¬ 
tor,  captain  Cook,  was  killed  in  an  affray  w'ith  the  natives,  on  the  ifland  of 
O'why’hee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  ifles,  on  the  14th  6f  February,  1779;  not 
fo  much  by  his  own  rafhnefs,  as  through  the  inadvertence  and  negleCt  of  fome 
of  his  own  people ;  his  death  w’as  univerfally  regretted,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  alfo  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  thofe  to  whom  his  merits  and 
public  fervices  were  known.  In  his  laft  voyage  he  had  explored  the  coaft  of 
America,  from  42  deg.  27  min.  to  70  deg-  40  min.  57  fee.  north.  After 
the  death  of  captain  Cook,  the  command  devolved  on  captain  Clerke,  who 
died  at  fea  on  his  return  to  the  fouthward  on  the  22d  day  of  Auguft,  1779. 
The  two  fhips  returned  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  5th  of 
Oflober,  1780,  anchored  at  the  Nore, 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  inferring  the  following  extraft,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  fervices  of  fo  excellent  a  navigator. 

Perhaps  no  fcience  ever  received  greater  additions  from  the  labours  of  a 
fingle  man  than  geography  has  done  from  thofe  of  captain  Cook.  In  his 
fir  ft  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  he  difeovered  the  Society  lflands ;  deter¬ 
mined  the  infularity  of  New  Zealand ;  difeovered  the  ftraits  which  feparate 
the  two  iflands;  and  are  called  after  his  name :  and  made  a  complete  lurvey 
of  both.  He  afterwards  explored  the  eallern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  hither¬ 
to  unknown  ;  an  extent  of  twenty-feven  degrees  of  latitude,  or  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  miles. 

In  his  fecond  expedition,  he  refolvedthe  great  problem  of  a  fouthern  con¬ 
tinent  having  traverfed  that  hemifphere  between  the  latitude  of  400  and  70°, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  poffibility  of  its  exillence,  unlefs  near  the 
pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation.  During  this  voyage  he  difeovered 
New  Caledonia,  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  except  New 
Zealand  ;  the  ifland  of  Georgia,  and  an  unknown  coatt,  which  he  named 
Sandwich  Land,  the  Thule  of  the  Southern  hemiiphere,  and  having  twice 
vifited  the  tropical  feas,  he  fettled  the  fituations  of  the  old,  and  made  fevcral 
new  difeoveries. 

But  the  laft  voyage  is  diftinguilhed  above  all  the  reft,  by  the  extent  and 
importance  of  its  dilcoveries.  Befides  feveral  fmaller  iflands  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  he  difeovered  to  the  North  of  the  Equino&ial  Line  ;  the  group 
called  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  which,  from  their  fituation  and  productions,  bid 
fairer  for  becoming  an  objeCt  of  confequence  in  thefyftem  of  European  na¬ 
vigation,  than  any  other  difeovery  in  the  South  Sea.  He  afterwards  explor¬ 
ed  what  had  hitherto  remained  unknown  of  the  Weftern  coatt  of  America, 
from  the  latitude  of  430  to  70°  North,  containing  an  extent  of  three  thou¬ 
fand  and  five  hundred  miles  ;  alcertained  the  proximity  of  the  two  great 
continents  of  Afia  and  America;  paffed  ihe  ftraits  between  them,  ami  i'jr 
yeyed  the  coaft  on  each  fide,  to  fuch  a  height  of  northern  latitude,  as  to 
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demonftrate  the  practicability  of  a  paffage,  in  that  hemifphere,  from  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  by  an  Eaftern  or  a  Weftern  conrfe. 
In  fhort,  if  we  except  the  Sea  of  Amur,  and  the  Japanefe  Archipelago, 
which  ftill  remain  imperfeftly  known  to  Europeans,  he  has  completed  the 
hydrography  of  the  habitable  globe. 

As  a  navigator,  his  fervices  were  not  perhaps  lefs  fplendid,  certainly  not 
lefs  important  and  meritorious.  The  method  which  he  difcovered,  and  fo 
fuccefsfully  purfued,  of  prelerving  the  health  of  feamen,  forms  a  new  sera  in 
navigation,  and  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  future  ages,  amongft  the  friends 
and  benefaCtors  of  mankind. 

Tbofe  who  are  converfant  in  naval  hidory,  need  not  be  told  at  how  dear  a 
rate  the  advantages  which  have  been  fought,  through  the  medium  of  long 
voyages  at  fea,  have  always  been  purchafed.  That  dreadful  diforder  which 
is  peculiar  to  their  fervice,  and  w'nofe  ravages  have  marked  the  tracks  of  dif- 
coverers  with  circumftances  almoft  too  (hocking  to  relate,  mull,  without  ex- 
ercifing  an  unwarrantable  tyranny  over  the  lives  of  our  feamen,  have  proved 
an  infoperable  obftacle  to  the  profecution  of  fuch  enterprises.  It  was  re- 
ferved  for  Captain  Cook  to  (how  the  world,  by  repeated  trials,  that  voyages 
might  be  protraCted  to  the  unufual  length  of  three,  or  even  four  years,  in  un¬ 
known  regions,  and  under  every  change  and  rigour  of  tire  climate,  not  only 
•without  affefting  the  health,  but  even  without  diminifhing  the  probability  of 
life,  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 


TERRA  INCOGNITA  or  Unknown  Countries. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  amazing  difcoveries  of  navigators,  and 
the  progrefs  made  in  geography,  fince  the  firft  voyage  of  Columbus, 
anno  1492,  there  flill  remain  fome  countries,  either  abfolutely  unknown,  or 
very  fuperficially  furveyed. 


IN  AFRICA. 

OF  this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  moderns  are  acquainted  with  the  fea- 
coatlsonly,  and  thefe  very  imperfeClly  ;  the  internal  parts  being  lit¬ 
tle  known  to  us,  nor  have  we  any  fatisfaCfory  accounts  of  their  inhabitants, 
their  productions,  or  their  trade.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  river3 
of  Africa  bringdown  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  ancients  drew  prodigious  riches  from  a  country  blefled  with  a  variety  of 
climates,  fome  of  them  the  fineft  in  the  world. 


IN  AMERICA, 

IN  North  America,  towards  the  pole,  are  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  New 
North  and  South  Wales,  New  Denmark,  &c.  very  little  known.  The 
inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  Greenland,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  are  few,  and  thefe  favage  ;  low  in  ftature,  and  of  an 
ugly  appearance.  They  live  upon  the  raw  flefli  of  whales,  bears,  oxen,  &c. 
and  go  muffled  up  in  fkins,  the  hairy  fides  next  their  bodies.  In  thefe  in- 
hpfpitable  regions,  their  nights  (as  may  be  feen  in  the  table  of  climates  in  the 
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mtrodu&ion)  are  from  one  to  fix  months,  and  the  earth  bound  up  in  impene¬ 
trable  fnow  ;  fo  that  the  miferable  inhabitants  live  under  ground  part  of  the 
year.  Again,  when  the  fun  makes  his  appearance,  they  have  a  day  of  equal 
length. 

All  that  vaft  trail  on  the  back  of  the  Britiffi  fettle ments,  from  Canada  and 
the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  wa(he3  America  on  the  weft,  is  per¬ 
fectly  unknown  to  us,  no  European  having  ever  travelled  thither.  From  the 
climate  and  fituation  of  the  country,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fruitful  ;  it  is  in¬ 
habited  by  innumerable  tribes  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  ufed  to  refort  to 
the  great  fair  of  Montreal,  even  from  the  diftance  of  1000  miles,  when  that 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

.  In  South  America  the  country  of  Guiana,  extending  from  the  equator  fo 
the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded  by  the  river  Oronoque  on  the 
north,  and  the  Amazons  on  the  fouth,  is  unknown,  except  a  flip  along  the 
coaft,  where  the  French  at  Cayenne,  and  the  Dutch  at  Surinam,  have  made 
fome  fettlements  ;  which,  from  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  climate,  almoft  un¬ 
der  the  equator,  and  other  caufes,  can  hardly  be  extended  any  conflderabie 
way  back. 

The  country  of  Amazonia,  fo  called  from  the  great  river  of  that  name,  has 
never  been  thoroughly  difeovered,  though  it  is  fituated  between  the  European 
colonies  of  Feru  and  Brafil,  and  every  where  navigable  by  means  of  that  great 
river  and  its  branches.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  ;  but  being  always  attended  with  vaft  difficulties,  fo  that  few  of 
the  adventurers  ever  returned  back,  and  no  gold  being  found  in  the  country 
as  they  expe&ed,  no  European  nation  has  hitherto  made  any  fettlements  there. 

Patagonia,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  is  fometimes  delcribed  as 
part  of  Chili ;  but  as  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any  other  European  nation) 
have  any  colonies  here,  it  is  almoft  unknown,  and  is  generally  reprefented  as  a 
barren,  inhofpitable  country.  And  here  in  52^  degrees  fouth  lat.  we  fall  in 
with  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  having  Patagonia  on  the  north,  and  the  ifiands 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  fouth.  Thefe  Straits  extend  from  eaft  to  wetl 
1 10  leagues,  but  the  breadth  in  fome  places  falls  ffiort  of  one.  They  were 
firlt  difeovered  by  Magellan,  or  Magelhaens,  a  Portuguefe,  in  the  fervice  of 
Spain,  who  failed  through  them  in  the  year  1520,  and  thereby  difeovered  a 
paffage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean.  He  has  been 
fince  confidered  as  the  firft  navigator  that  failed  round  the  world,  but  having 
loft  his  life  in  a  Ikirmilh  with  fome  Indians  before  the  fhips  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  circumnavigator  has  been  difputed  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  brave  Sir  Francis  Drake,  wh»  in  1574  palled  the  lame  ftrait  in 
his  way  to  India,  from  which  he  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  j6i6.  La  Maiie,  a  Dutchman,  keeping  to  the  fouth  ward  of 
thefe  ftraits,  difeovered  in  lat.  54  j  another  paffage,  fince  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Straits  La  Maire,  and  this  paffage,  which  has  been  generally  preferred 
by  fucceeding  navigators,  is  called  doubling  Cape  Horn.  The  author  of 
Anfon’s  voyage,  however,  from  fatal  experience,  advifes  mariners  to  keep 
clear  of  thefe  ftraits  and  iflands,  by  running  down  to  61  or  62  deg.  fouth 
lat.  before  they  attempt  to  fet  their  face  wellward,  towards  the  South  Seas ; 
but  the  extreme  long  night,  and  the  intenfe  cold  in  thofe  latitudes,  render 
that  pallage  pra&icable  only  in  the  months  pf  January  and  February,  which 
js  there  the  middle  of  fummer. 
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A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE. 

Coniaining  the  Names  and  Situations  of  the  chief  Cities, 
Towns,  Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays,  Straits,  Capes,  and  other  re¬ 
markable  places  in  the  known  World.  Colle&ed  from  the 
raoft  authentic  Chans,  Maps,  and  Obfervations. 


Names  of  Places.  Provinces. 


ABevilie, 
Aberdeen 
Abo, 

Acapulco, 
Adriatic  fea,  or 
Gulf  of  Venice, 
Achem 

Adventure  Ille, 
Agde, 

Agen, 

St.  Agnes 
(lights) 

Agra, 

Air, 

Adrianople, 

Aix, 

.  Alby, 

Aleppo, 

Alexandretta, 

Alexandria, 

Algiers, 

Albany, 

Amboyna, 

Ambrym  Me, 

Amiens, 

Amsterdam, 

Amfterdam, 

Ancona, 

Agra, 

Antigua  (St. 

John’s  town) 
Antioch, 
Antwerp), 
Archipelago, 
Apte  (Me) 
Archangel, 
Afcenfion  Me, 
Aftracan, 
Athens, 

St.  Auguftin, 
Aurora  Me, 
Ava, 

Avignon, 

BAgdad, 
Baltic  fea, 
Balafore, 

Bay  of  Biscay, 

Bay  of  BenSaI> 


Picardy, 

Aberdeenfhire, 

Finland, 

Mexico, 

between 

Sumatra; 

Pacific 

Languedoc, 

Guienne, 

Scillies, 

Agra, 

Airihire, 

Romania, 

Provence, 

Languedoc, 

Syria, 

Syria, 

Lower  Egypt, 
Algiers, 

New  York, 


Countries. 

Quarter. 

Lat. 

D.M. 

Long. 

D.  M. 

France, 

Europe 

50®  7  N. 

1®  54  E. 

Scotland, 

Europe 

57-22  N. 

1-40  W. 

Sweden, 

Europe 

60-27  N. 

22-18  E. 

North, 

America 

17-10  N. 

101-20W. 

Italy  and  Tur¬ 
key, 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

Europe 

Eaft  india, 

Afia 

5-22  N. 

95-29  E. 

Ocean, 

Afia 

17-05  S. 

144-12W. 

France, 

Europe 

43-18  N. 

3-33  E. 

France, 

Europe 

44-12  N. 

0-40  E. 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Europe 

49-56  N. 

6-41W. 

Eaft  India, 

Scotland, 

Turkey, 

France, 

France, 

Turkey, 

Turkey, 

Turkey, 

Barbary, 

North 


Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Africa 

America 


Amboyna  Me 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

Me  of  France, 

France, 

Europe 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

lfie. 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

March  of  Anco-Italy, 

Europe 

1  lay 

Terceralfle, 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Europe 

Antigua  Me 

Carib.  fea, 

N.  Ame' 
rica 

Syria, 

Turkey,i 

Afia 

Brabant, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

Ifiands  of 

Greece, 

Europe 

Pacific 

Ocean, 

Afia 

Dwina, 

Ruflia, 

S.  Atlantic 

Europe 

Ocean 

Aftracan, 

Ruflia, 

Afia 

Achaia, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

Madagafcar, 

South  lnd.  fea. 

Africa 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

Ava, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

Provence 

France, 

Europe 

Eyraca  Arabia, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

between 

Ger.  and  Swed. 

Europe 

Orixa, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

Coaft  of 

France, 

Europe 

Coaft  of 

India, 

Afia 

26-43  N. 

55-3°  N. 

42- 00  N. 

43- 3i  N. 
43*55  N. 

35- 45  N. 

36- 35  N. 
31-u  N. 
36-49  N- 

42- 48  N. 
4-25  S. 

16- 09  S. 

49-53  N- 
51-22  N. 
21-09  S. 

43- 37  N. 

38-39  N. 

17- 04  N. 


76-49  E. 
4  35  W. 
26-30  E. 
5-3i  E. 
2-13  E. 
37**5  E. 
36-25  E. 
30-21  E. 

2-17  E. 
73-30  W. 
127-25  E. 
168-17  E. 
a-22  E. 
4-49  E. 
174-51  W. 
13-35  E. 

27-07  W. 
62-04  W. 


36-30  N.  36-40  E, 
51-13  N.  04-27  E 
Mediterrannean  Sea. 
16-46  S.  168-32  E, 


64-34  N. 

7-56  N. 
46  o ©  N. 
38-05  N. 
23-35  s. 
15-08  S. 
20-20  N. 
43-5  7  N. 
33-20  N. 


38-59  E. 
14-27  W. 
51-00  E. 
23-5  7  E. 
43-t3  E. 
168-22  E. 
95-30  E. 
04-53  E, 
43-51  E. 


Atlantic  Ocean. 
21-20  N.  86-05  E. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean. 

Names . 
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Barnes  of  Places 

.  Provinces. 

Countries. 

Quarter. 

Lat. 

Long. 

D.M. 

D.M. 

Baldivia, 

Chili, 

South 

America 

39-35  s. 

81-10W. 

Balbec, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

33-30  N. 

37-00  E. 

Barcelona, 

Catalonia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

41-26  N. 

02-18  E. 

Barbuda  Ifle, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

N.Americai7-40  N. 

6 1-55  W. 

Bafil, 

Bafil, 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

47-35  N. 

07-34  E. 

Baflora , 

Eyraca  Arabia, 

T  urkey. 

Afia 

30-4 5  N- 

47-00  E. 

Baftia, 

Corfica, 

Italy, 

Europe 

42-20  N. 

09-40  E. 

Bath, 

Somerferfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

51-2*  N. 

02-16W. 

Belfaft, 

Ulfter, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

54-30  N. 

06-3  oW. 

Bender, 

Bafiarabia, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

56-40  N. 

29  00  E. 

Bayeux, 

Normandy, 

France, 

Europe 

49-16  N. 

00-47  E. 

Berlin, 

Brandenburg, 

Germany, 

Europe 

52-32  N. 

13-31  E. 

Bermudas, 

Bermuda  Ifles, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

N.Americatz-zt  N. 

63-23W. 

Bern, 

Bern, 

Switzerland 

Europe 

47-00  N. 

07-20  E. 

Berwick, 

Berwickfhire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-48  N. 

ox-45  w. 

Belgrade, 

Servia, 

Turkey 

Europe 

45-00  N. 

21-20  E. 

Bencoolen, 

Sumatra, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

03-49  S. 

102-05  Ew 

Batavia, 

Java, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

0610  S. 

106-56  E. 

Bafie  Terre, 

Guadaloupe, 

Carib.  fea, 

N.Americai?  59  N. 

61-54W. 

Bourdeaux, 

Guienne, 

France, 

Europe 

44-50  N. 

00-29  W. 

Bayonne, 

Gafcony, 

France, 

Europe 

43-29  N. 

01-25W. 

Borrnughfton- 

Linlithgowfh. 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55  48  N. 

03-44  w. 

nefs. 

Bofton, 

Lincolnihire, 

England, 

Europe 

53-10  N. 

00-25  E. 

Boston, 

New  England, 

North, 

America 

42-25  N. 

7o-3zW. 

Balabola, 

Ifle, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

16-32  s. 

X51-47W. 

Bologne, 

Picardy, 

France, 

Europe 

50-43  N. 

1 -3 1  E. 

Bologna, 

Bolognefe, 

Italy, 

Europe 

44-29  N. 

11-26  E- 

Bolfcherilkoi, 

Siberia, 

Ruflia, 

Afia 

52-54  N. 

156-42  E. 

Bombay, 

Bombay  Ifle, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

18-56  N. 

72-43  B. 

Bridgetown, 

Barbadoes, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

N.  America  13-05  N. 

5  8-03  W. 

Bilboa, 

Bifcay, 

Spain, 

Europe 

43-26  N. 

03-1 8W. 

Birmingham, 

Warwickfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-30  N. 

01-50W. 

Bokharia, 

Ufbec 

Tartary, 

Afia 

39-40  N. 

67-00W. 

Breda, 

Brabant, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

51-25  N. 

04-25  E. 

Breft, 

Britanny, 

France, 

Europe 

48-22  N. 

04-40W. 

Bremen, 

Lower  Saxony, 

Germany, 

Europe 

53-25  N. 

08-2©  E. 

Briftol, 

Somerfetihire, 

England, 

Europe 

51-33  N. 

02-25W. 

Breslaw, 

Silefia, 

Bohemia, 

Europe 

51-03  N. 

17-13  E. 

Bruffels, 

Brabant, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-51  N. 

04-26  E. 

Buenos  Ayres, 

La  Plata, 

Brafil, 

S.  America;.!- 3 5  S. 

58-26W. 

Bukaraft, 

Walachia, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

44-26  N. 

26-1 ;  E. 

Britilh  fca, 

between 

Brit,  and  Germ.Europe 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Black,  or  EuxineTurkey  in 

Europe  and 

Afia 

Bruges, 

Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

51-16  N. 

03-05  E. 

Brunfwick, 

Low  Saxony,. 

Germany, 

Europe 

52-30  N. 

10-30  E. 

Buda, 

Lower 

Hungary, 

Europe 

47-4f>  N. 

19-20  E. 

Burlington, 

Jerfey, 

North, 

America 

40-08  N. 

75-00W. 

Bourbon  Ifle, 

South 

Indian  Ocean, 

Africa 

20-51  S. 

55-25  E. 

/^Abello 

VJ  ( Port) 

Terra  Firma, 

South, 

America 

1 12-03  N. 

67-27  E. 

Cadiz, 

Andalufia, 

Spain,. 

Europe 

36-31  N. 

9-C/6W. 

Caen, 

Normandy, 

France, 

Europe 

49-11  N. 

0-16W. 

Cahors, 

Guienne, 

France, 

Europe 

44-26  N. 

1-3  E. 

Cagliari* 

Sardinia, 

Italy, 

Europe 

39-35  N. 

9-38  E. 

Cachao, 

Tonquin, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

21-30  N. 

105-00  E. 

Cairo, 

Lower 

Egypt. 

Africa 

30  02  N. 

31-23  E. 

Calais, 

Picardy, 

France* 

Europe 

5  »-5  7  N. 

i-55  E- 

Harnes 
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Names  of  Place. 

s.  Provinces. 

Countries. 

Quarter. 

Lat. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

Callao, 

Peru, 

South 

America 

12-01  N 

76-53  w 

Calcutta, 

Bengal, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

22-34  N 

88-34  E 

Calmar, 

Smaland, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

56-40  N 

16-20  E 

Cambray, 

Cambrefis, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-10  N 

3-18  E 

Camhletown, 

Argylefhire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-3®  N 

5-40W 

Cambridge, 

Cambridgefhire. 

,  England, 

Europe 

52-12  N 

0-09  E 

Cambridge, 

New 

England, 

N  America42-25  N 

71-05  W 

Canary,  N.  E. 
Point, 

Canary  Ifles, 

Atlantic  Ocean 

,  Africa 

28-13  N 

15-33  w 

Candia, 

Candia  Hland, 

Mediter.  Sea, 

Europe 

35-i8  N 

25-23  E 

Canfo  Port, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Worth 

America 

45-20  N 

60-5  oW 

Cambodia, 

Cambodia, 

Ealt  India, 

Afia 

13-30  N 

05 -co  E 

Canterbury, 

Kent, 

England, 

Europe 

51  16  N 

1-15  E 

Canton, 

Canton, 

China, 

Afia 

23-07  N 

113-07  E 

Carlefcroon, 

Schonen, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

56-20  N 

15-31  E 

Carthage  Ruins, 

,  Tunis, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

36-30  N 

©9-00  E 

Carthagena, 

Terra  Firma, 

South 

America 

10-36  N 

75-21  E 

Carthagena, 

Murcia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

37-37  N 

1-03W 

Carlifle, 

Cumberland, 

England, 

Europe 

54-47  N 

2-35w 

Cardigan, 

Cardiganfhire, 

Wales, 

Europe 

52-10  N 

4-38W 

Candy, 

Cafpian  Sea, 

Ceylon, 

Rufiia, 

Indian  Ocean, 
Tartary, 

Afia 

Afia 

7-54  N 

79-00  E 

Cafan, 

Cafan, 

Siberia, 

Afia 

55-43  N 

49-13  E 

Cafiel, 

Heffe  Cafiel, 

Germany, 

Europe 

51-19  N 

9-34  E 

Cadres, 

St.  Catherine’s 
Isle, 

Languedoc, 

Atlantic, 

France, 

Ocean, 

Europe 
South  A  - 
merica 

43  37  N 

27-35  s 

2-19  E 

49-1 2 W 

Cavan, 

Cavan, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

54-51  N 

7-18  W 

Cayenne, 

Cayenne  Ifle, 

South 

America 

4-56  N 

52-10W 

Cette, 

Languedoc, 

France, 

Europe 

43-23  N 

3-47  E 

Challon, 

Burgundy, 

France, 

Europe 

46-46  N 

4-56  E 

Chandernagore, 

Bengal, 

Ealt  India, 

Afia 

22-51  N 

88-34  E 

Charlton, 

Ifle 

Hudfon’s  Bay, 

North  A- 
merica 

52-03  N 

79-00W 

Chartres, 

Orleannois, 

France, 

Europe 

48  26  N 

1-33  E 

Cherbourg, 

Normandy, 

France, 

Europe 

49-38  N 

i-3  3  W 

Chrtftmas 

Sound, 

Terra  del  Fuego, South, 

America 

55-21  N 

69-5  7  W 

St.  Chriftopher’ 
Ifle, 

Civita  Vecchia, 

sCaribbean 

Sea, 

N. America 1 7-15  N 

6  2-3  8  W 

Patro  Di  S.  Pe-Italy, 

Europe 

42-05  N 

1 1-5 1  E 

Clerke’s  Ifles, 

UU,  % 

Atlantic 

Ocean, 

South  A- 
m  eric  a 

55-05  S 

34-3  7  W 

Clermont, 

Auvergne, 

France, 

Europe 

45-46  N 

3-roE 

Colmar, 

Alface, 

France, 

Europe 

48-04  N 

7-27  E 

Qologne 

Eledt.  of  Colog-  Germany, 

Europe 

50-55  N 

7-10  E 

Cape  Clear 

1 1C, 

irifii  fea, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

51-18  N 

11-10W 

- Comorin, 

On  this  fide  die  Eaft  India, 
Gamges, 

Afia 

7-56  N 

78-10  E 

— Finifterre, 

Galicia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

42-51  N 

9-12W 

— St.  Vincent, 

Algarve, 

’  Portugal, 

Europe 

3  7-02  N 

8-5  7  W 

— of  Good  Hope, Hottentots, 

Caffraria, 

Africa 

34-29  s 

1 8-28  E 

— Florida, 

Ealt  Florida, 

North 

America 

24-57  N 

8  O-30 'A' 

— Ver.d, 

•  •  • .  '  tr  '  *  ’ 

Negroland, 

Africa 

-14-45  N 

1*7 -2  8  W 

— Hern, 

Terra,  del  Fuego  South 

Iflar.d. 

America 

55-58  S 

66-2  rW 

Cit'tvgate, 

between  . 

Swed.  &  Den. 

Europe 

Atlantic  Ocean- 
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Ceuta, 

Fez, 

Morocco, 

Africa 

35-64  N 

6-30W 

Chefter, 

Chefhire, 

England, 

Europe 

53-iJ  N 

C-Q3W 

Charlestown, South  Carolina, 

North 

America 

32-45  N 

79-12W 

Copenhagen, 

Zealand  ifle. 

Denmark, 

Europe 

55-40  N 

1 2-40  E 

CONSTANTINO' 

-  Romania, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

41-0!  N 

28-58  E 

PLEj 

Cork, 

Munfter, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

5i-33  N 

8-23  W 

Coventry, 

Warwickfliire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-2J  N 

1  25W 

Conftance, 

Suabia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

47-37  N 

9-12  E 

Corinth, 

Morea, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

37-3°  N 

23-00  E 

Cowes, 

Ifle  of  Wight, 

England, 

Europe 

50-46  N 

1-14W 

Cracow, 

Little  Poland, 

Poland, 

Europe 

50-xo  N 

19-55  E 

Cremfmunfter, 

Arch-duchy  of 

Germany, 

Europe 

48-03  N 

14-12  E 

Auftria, 

CurafTou, 

CurafTou  Ifle, 

Weft  India, 

America 

r  1-56  N 

68-20W 

Cufco, 

Peru, 

South 

America 

1 2-25  S 

70-00W 

Cummin, 

Ifle, 

North  Pacific, 

Alia 

31-40  N 

121-09  E 

Ocean, 

TA  Amafcus 
-L'  Dantzic 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

33-15  N 

37-20  E 

Polifh  Pruflia, 

Poland, 

Europe 

54-22  N 

18-38  E 

Dacca, 

Bengal, 

Delhi, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

23-30  N 

89-20  E 

Delhi, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

29-@o  N 

76  30  E 

Delft, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-06  N 

-4-05  E 

Derbent, 

Dagiftan, 

Perfia, 

Afia 

41-41  N 

50-30  E 

Dax, 

Gafcony, 

France, 

Europe 

43-42  N 

0-5  8  W 

Dieppe, 

Normandy, 

France, 

Europe 

49-55  N 

0-59  E 

Dijon, 

Burgundy, 

France, 

Europe 

47-19  N 

4-57  E 

Difbingen, 

Suabia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

48-30  N 

10-19  E 

Dol, 

Bretagne, 

France, 

Europe 

48-33  N 

T-41W 

Dominique, 

Wind.  Iflands, 

Weft  India, 

America 

15-18  N 

61-22W 

Dover, 

Kent, 

England, 

Europe 

51-07  N 

1-13  E 

Dreux, 

Orleannois, 

France, 

Europe 

48- 44  N 

1-16  E 

Derby, 

Derbyfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-58  N 

1-30W 

Derry, 

Ulfter, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

54-52  N 

7-40W 

Dieu, 

Guzerat, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

21-37  N 

69-3®  E 

Dresden, 

Saxony, 

Germany, 

Europe 

5 1-00  N 

13-36  E 

Dundee, 

Forfar, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

56-26  N 

2-48W 

Dublin, 

Leinfter, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

53-21  N 

6-00W 

Durham, 

Durham, 

England, 

Europe 

54-48  N 

1-25  W 

Dumbarton, 

Dumbartonfhire; 

,  Scotland, 

Europe 

55-44  N 

4-2  oW 

Dungenefs, 

Kent, 

England, 

Europe 

50-52  N 

1-04  E 

Dunkirk, 

Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

51-02  N 

2-27  E 

Dunbar, 

Haddington, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-58  N 

2-25  W 

Dumfries, 

Dumfries-fhire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-08  N 

3-25  w 

"C'Ngiifh 

1  j  Channel, 

between 

Eng.  and  Fran. 

Europe 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Eaftern  ocean, 

betw.  the  N.  W.  of  N.  Am.  and 

N.  E.  of 

Afia,  N.  Pacific  Ocean. 

Ephefus, 

Natolia, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

38-01  N 

27-30  E 

Eaoowe  Ifle, 

Pacific 

Ocean, 

Afia 

21-24  s 

1 7 4-25 W 

Eafter  Ifle, 

Pacific 

Ocean, 

America 

27-06  S 

109-41 W 

Edinburgh, 

Edinburghfhire,  Scotland, 

Europe 

55-57  N 

3-67W 

Eddyftone, 

Eng.  Channel, 

England, 

Europe 

50-08  N 

4-19W 

Efiebrun, 

Dauphine, 

France, 

Europe 

44-34  N 

6-34  E 

Enatum  Ifle, 

Pacific 

Ocean, 

Afia 

20-10  S 

169-59  E 

E  filing, 

Pruflia, 

Poland, 

Europe 

54-15  N 

20-00  E 

Embden, 

Weftphalia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

53-25  N 

7-10  E 

Erramangaifle, 

Pacific 

Ocean, 

Afia 

18-46  S 

169-23  E 

Frzerum, 

Turcomania, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

39-5  6  N 

42-05  E 

Ethiopian  Sea> 

/Coaft  of 

Guinea, 

6  H 

Africa  # 

Atlantic 

Ocean. 

Names 
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Euftatius,  Carib.  Sea, 

Weft  India,1 

N.Americai  7-29  N 

63-05W 

Evereux,  Normandy, 

France, 

Europe 

49-01  N 

1-13W 

Exeter,  Devonfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

jo-44  N 

3-29W 

T^Almouth,  Cornwall, 

England, 

Europe 

50-08  N 

4-5  7  W 

X  Falkirk,  Stirling, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-58  N 

3-48W 

Fez,  Fez, 

Morocco, 

Africa 

33-3°  N 

6-00W 

Ferrol,  Galicia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

43-30  N 

8-40W 

Fayil  Town,  Azores, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

38-32  N 

28-36W 

Ferdinand  Na- 

Brafil, 

South  A- 

3-56  s 

3  2-43  W 

ronk  0, 

merica 

Ferrara,  Ferrarefe, 

Italy, 

Europe 

44-54  N 

n-41  E 

Ferro  (Town)  Canaries, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

27-47  N 

x  7-40W 

Florence,  Tufcany, 

Italy, 

Europe 

43-46  N 

n-07  E 

Flores,  Azores, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

39-34  N 

30-5 1 W 

St.  Flour,  Auvergne, 

France, 

Europe 

45 -ox  N 

3-io  E 

France  (Hie  of)  Indian 

Ocean, 

Africa 

20-09  S 

57-33  E 

Francfort  on  the  Franconia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

49T5  N 

8*40  E 

Main, 

Frawenburg,  Polifb 

Prufiia, 

Europe 

J4-2Z  N 

20-12  E 

Fuego  lfle,  Cape  Verd, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

14-56  N 

24-23  w 

Funchal,  Madeira, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

33-37  N 

1 7-01 W 

Furneau  Ifle,  Pacific 

Ocean, 

Afia 

17-11  s 

143-01W 

Fort  St.  David,  Coromandel, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

12-05  N 

80-55  E 

AP,  Dauphine, 

France, 

Europe 

44*33  N 

6-09  E 

vT  Genes,  Savoy, 

Italy, 

Europe 

44-25  N 

8-40  E 

Geneva,  Geneva, 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

46-12  N 

6 -«5  E 

St.  Georg.  Ifle,  Azores, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

38-39  N 

»7  -55  w 

Genoa,  Genoa, 

Italy, 

Europe 

44-25  N 

8-30  E 

Gibraltar,  Andalufia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

36-05  N 

5-X7W 

St.  George  To.  Bermudas, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

N.  America^  2-45  N 

6j-3«W 

St.  Gerg.  Fort,  Coromandel, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

13-04  N 

80-23  E 

Ghent,  Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

5 1-03  N 

3-48  E 

Glafgow,  Lanerkfhire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-51  N 

4-xoW 

Goa,  Malabar, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

15-31  N 

73-50  E 

Goat  Ifle,  Indian 

Ocean, 

Afia 

*3*55  N 

120-07  E. 

Gomera  Ifle,  Canaries, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

28-05  N 

1 7-03  W 

Good  Hope,  T.  Hottentots, 

Caftres, 

Africa 

33-35  s 

18-28  E 

Goree,  Atlantic 

Ocean, 

Africa 

14-40  N 

17-20W 

Gottenburg,  Gothland, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

57-42  N 

1 1-43  E 

Gottengen,  Hanover, 

Germany, 

Europe 

51-31  N 

9  -5  8  E 

Granville,  Normandy, 

France, 

Europe 

48-50  N 

1-32W 

Gratiofa,  Azores, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

39-02  N 

2  7-5  3  W 

Gratz,  Stiria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

47-04  N 

15-29  E, 

Gravelines,  Fr.  Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-59  N 

2-13  E 

Gryphifwald,  Pomerania, 

Germany, 

Europe 

54-04  N 

13-43  E 

Guadaloupe  Caribean 

Sea, 

N.Americai  5 -5  9  N 

61-54W 

Gloucefter,  Gloucefterfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

51-04  N 

2-16W 

Gombroom,  Farfiftan, 

Perfia, 

Afia 

27-30  N 

74,-2®  E 

Greenock,  Renfrewlhire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-52  N 

4-22W 

Guam,  Ladrone  Iiles, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

14-so  N 

I40*3®,E 

Gulf  of  Bothnia, Coaft  of 

Sweden, 

Europe 

Baltic  Sea. 

— of  Finland,  between 

Sweden  &  Ruflia,Europe 

Baltic  Sea. 

—of  Venice,  between 

Italy  &  Turkey,  Europe 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

— of  Ormus,  between 

Perfia  &  Arabia 

,  Afia 

Indian  Ocean. 

—of  Perfia,  between 

Perfia  &  Arabia 

b  Afia 

Indian  Ocean. 

— of  California,  between 

Calif.  &.  Mexico, N.AmericaPacific  Ocean. 

— of  St.  Law.  Coaft  of 

New  Scotland, 

N.AmericaAtlatitic  Ocean. 

—of  Mexico,  CoalFof 

Mexico,  ■ 

N.AmericaAtJantic  Ocean. 
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Europe  52-04  N 

Europe  53-34  N 

Europe  50-52  N 

Europe  55-47  N 

America  54-40  N 

Europe  52-32  N 


Hague, 

Hambur, 
Haftings, 
Halifax, 
Halifax, 
Hanover, 
Havannah, 


Holland 
Holftein, 
Sufiex, 
Yorkfhire, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Saxony, 
Cuba, 


Havre  de  Grace,  Normandy, 
La  Heefe,  D.  Flanders, 

Hellefpont, 

St.  Helena, 

Ja.  Town, 

Hernofand, 

Hervey’s  Ifle, 

Haerlem, 

Hereford, 

Hoai-Nghan, 


•  Netherlands, 
Germany, 
England, 
England, 
North 
Germany, 
Ifland, 
France, 
Netherlands, 
Med.  &  Bl.  Sea,  Europe  and 


NA.merica23-n  N 


Europe 

Europe 

Afia 


49-29  N 
5i*55  N 


979 

Long. 
D.  M. 
4-22  E 
9*J5  E 
0-40  E 
1-5  2  W 

63-15 W 

9*35  E 
8  2-1 3  W 
0-10  E 
4-5°  E 


South 

W.  Bothnia, 
South 
Holland, 
Herefordfhire, 
Kian  Nan, 


Atlantic  Ocean,  Africa  15-55  S  5-44W 


La  Hogue  Cape  Normandy, 
Hood’s  Ifle,  South 

Hoogftraten,  Brabant, 

Howe’s  Ifle,  South 

Huahine  Ifle,  South 

Hull,  Yorkfhire, 

Hudfon’s  Bay,  Coaft  of 

JAkutfkoi,  Siberia, 

Janeiro  Rio, 

Jafly, 

Java  Head, 
jeddo, 

Jerufalem, 

Immer  Ifle, 

Ingolftadt, 

St.  John’s  To. 

St.  John’s  To. 

St.  Jofeph’s, 

Irraname  Ifle, 

Iflamabad, 

Ifle  of  Pines, 

Ispahan, 

Judda, 

Juthria, 

Invernefs, 

Ivica  Ifle, 


Sweden, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Netherlands, 
England, 
China, 

France, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Netherlands, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

England, 

Labrador, 

Rufiia, 

Brafil, 

Turkey, 

Eaft  India, 

Eaft  India, 

Turkey, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Germany, 

Leeward  Ifies, 

North 

Mexico, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
Eaft  India, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Perfia, 

Arabia, 

Eaft  India, 
Scotland, 

Italy, 


Europe  62-38  N 

Afia  19-17  S 

Europe  52-20  N 

Europe  52-06  N 

Afia  33-34  N 

Europe  49-44  N 

Afia  9-26  S 

Europe  5 1-24  N 

Afia  16-46  S 

Afia  16-44  S 

Europe  53-45  N 

N.  AmericaN.  Atlantic 
Afia  62-01  N 

S.  America22-54  S 


Europe 
Afia 
Alia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 


47- 08  N 
6-49  S 

36  20  N 
31-55  N 
19-10  S 

48- 45  N 


N.Americai7-04  N 
America  47-34  N 
N.America23-03  N 


Moldavia, 

Java  Ifle, 

Japan  Ifle, 

Paleftine, 

South 
Bavaria, 

Antigua, 

Newfoudland, 

California, 

South 
Bengal, 

South 

Irac  Agem, 

Arabia  Felix, 

Siam, 

Invernefsfhire, 

Mediterr.  Sea,  _ 

Ifthmus  of  Suez  joins  Africa  to  Afia. 

———of  Corinth,  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  Europe. 

- of  Panama,  joins  North  and  South  America. 

— - of  Malacca,  joins  Malacca  to  Farther  India,  Afia. 

Irifh  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Europe,  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean,  Coaft  of  India,  Afia, 

J^Amtfchati 

Kedgere, 

Kelfo, 

Kilmarnock, 

Kinfale, 

Kingston, 

Kiow, 

Kola, 

Kouingfberg, 


Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 


19-31  S 
22-20  N 
22-38  S 
32-25  N 
21-29  N 
14-18  N 
5  7*33  N 
38-j©  N 


17-58  E 

15  8-43  W 
4-10  E 
2-3  8  W 
118-54  E 

I- 5 1 W 

138- 47W 
4-52  E 

154-01W 
151-01 W 
0-12  W 
Ocean. 
129-52  E 
42-38W 
*7-34  E 
106-55  E 

139- 00  E 

35-25  E 

169- 51  E 

II- 27  E 
62-04  ^ 
52-aiW 

109-37W 

170- 26  E 
91-50  E 

167-43  E 
5**55  E 
49-27  E 
100-55  E 
4-02W 
1-40  E 


,  Siberia, 

Rufiia, 

Afia 

57-10  N 

163-00  E 

Bengal, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

21-48  N 

88-55  E 

Roxboroughfhire,  Scotland, 

Europe 

55-38  N 

02-1 2  W 

Airfhire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-38  N 

*2 

O  00 
O  O 

Munfter, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

51-32  N 

Jamaica, 

Weft  India, 

America 

18-15  N 

7  6-3  8  W 

Ukraine, 

Rufiia, 

Europe 

50-3©  N 

31-12  E 

Lapland, 

Rufiia, 

Europe 

68-52  N 

33-13  E 

PrwfSa, 

Poland, 

6  H  » 

Europe 

54-43  N 
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T  Ancafter, 

X-J  Levantfea, 

Lancafhire, 

England, 

Europe 

54-05  N 

02-55  E 

Coaft  of 

Syria, 

Afia 

Mediterranean  fea. 

Laguna, 

Teneriffe, 

Canaries, 

A.  Ocean 

28-28  N 

16-13  W 

Landau, 

Alface, 

France, 

Europe 

49-1  1  N 

08-02  E 

Landfcroon, 

Schonen, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

55-5*  N 

12-51  E 

Laufanne, 

Cant,  of  Vaud, 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

46-31  N 

06-50  E 

Leeds, 

Yorkfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

5  3-4  8  N 

01-29W 

Leicefter, 

Leicefterfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-38  N 

0X-03W 

Leipfic, 

Saxony, 

Germany, 

Europe 

51-19  N 

12-25  E 

Leper’s  Ifland, 

S.  Pacific 

Ocean, 

Afia 

15-23  S 

168-03  E 

Lefkard, 

Cornwall, 

England, 

Europe 

50-26  N 

04-3  6  W 

I.efparre, 

Gulenne, 

France, 

Europe 

45-18  N 

005  2  W 

Leyden, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

5  2-10  N 

04-32  E 

Leith, 

Edinburghfhire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-58  N 

03-coW 

Lahor, 

Lahor, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

32-40  N 

75-30  E 

Linlithgow, 

Linlithgowfhire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55  56  N 

03-30W 

Lincoln, 

Lincolnfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

53-15  N 

00-27  W 

Lima, 

Peru, 

South 

America 

12-01  S 

76-44W 

Liege, 

Bifhop  of  Liege, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-37  N 

05-40  E 

Limoges, 

Limoges, 

France, 

Europe 

45-49  N 

01-aoW 

Lintz, 

Auflria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

41-16  N 

13-5  7  E 

Lifle, 

French  Flanders, 

,  Netherlands, 

Europe 

50  37  N 

03-09  E 

Lifoon, 

Eftremadura, 

Portugal, 

Europe 

38-42  N 

09-C4W 

Lizard  Point, 

Cornwall, 

England, 

Europe 

49-57  N 

05-10W 

Louifburg, 

C.  Breton  Ifle, 

North 

America 

45-53  N 

5  9-48  W 

Limerick, 

Limerickfhire, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

52-35  N 

08-4  8  W 

Litchfield, 

Staffordfhire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-43  N 

01-04W 

Loretto, 

Pope’s  Territ. 

Italy, 

Europe 

43-15  N 

14-15  E 

London, 

Middlefex, 

England, 

Europe 

51-31  N 

1  ft  Merid. 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

30-00  N 

07-40W 

Louveau, 

Siam, 

Eall  India, 

Afia 

12-42  N 

100-56  E 

Louvain, 

Auftr.  Brabant, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-53  N 

04-49  E 

Lubec, 

Holftein, 

Germany, 

Europe 

54-00  N 

11-40  E 

St.  Lucia  Ifle, 

Windward  Ifles, 

i  Weft  Indies, 

N.Americai3-24  N 

60-46  W 

Lunden, 

Gothland, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

55-4i  N 

13-26  E 

Luneville, 

Lorrain, 

France, 

Europe 

48-35  N 

06-35  E 

Luxemburg, 

Luxemburg, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

49-37  N 

06-35  E 

Lyons, 

Lyons, 

France, 

Europe 

45-45  N 

04-54  E 

M  Macaflar, 

Canton, 

China, 

Afia 

22-12  N 

1 13-51  E 

Celebes  Ifle, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

05-09  S 

119-53  E 

Madeira  Funchal, Atlantic 

Ocean, 

Africa 

32-37  N 

1 7-01 W 

Madras, 

Coromandel, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

13-04  N 

80-33  E 

Madrid, 

New  Caftile, 

Spain, 

Europe 

40-25  N 

03-20  E 

Magdalene  Ille, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

10-25  s 

138-44W 

Mahon  Fort, 

Minorca, 

Mediterr.  fea, 

Europe 

39-50  N 

©3  53  E 

Majorca, 

Ifle, 

Mediterr.  lea, 

Europe 

39-35  N 

02-34  E 

Malacca, 

Malacca, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

02-1-2  N 

102-10  E 

Malines, 

Brabant, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

51-01  N 

04  33  E 

Mallicola  (Hie) 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

16-15  N 

167-44  E 

St.  Maloes, 

Bretagne, 

France, 

Europe 

48-38  N 

01-56W 

Malta  Ifle, 

Mediterranean 

Sea, 

Africa 

35-54  N 

14-33  E 

Manilla, 

Luconia  Phillip 
Ifles, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

14-36  N 

120-58  E 

Mantua, 

Mantua, 

Italy, 

Europe 

45-20  N 

10-47  E 

Maregalar.telfle,  Atlantic 

Ocean, 

S.  Americai5-55  N 

61-06W 

Marfeilles, 

Provence, 

France, 

Europe 

43-17  N 

05-27  E 

St.  Martha, 

St.  Martha, 

Terra  Fiona, 

America 

11-26  N 

75-5  9W 

St.  Martin’s  Ifle 

,  Caribean  Ifles, 

Weft  India, 

America 

18-04  N 

62-57W 

Martinico  Ifle, 

Caribean  Ifles, 

Weft  India, 

America 

14-44  N 

61-05  W 
Names 
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Lai. 

D.  M. 
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D.  M. 

St.  Mary’s  Jfle, 

Scilly  Isles, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

49  57  N 

06  38  vr 

St.  Mary’s  To. 

Azores, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

3656  N 

25  06  w 

Mafkelyne  Illes, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

16  32  s 

l68  04  E 

Mauritius, 

Indian 

Ocean, 

Africa 

20  09  S 

57  34  E 

Mauruta  Isle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

16  ay  S 

152  37  E 

Mayence, 

Lower  Rhine, 

Germany, 

Europe 

49  54  N 

08  2J  8 

Mayo  Isle, 

Cape  Verd, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

i;ioN 

23  00  W 

Mcaux, 

Campagne, 

France, 

Europe 

4857  N 

02  37  E 

Medina, 

Arabia  Felix, 

Arabia, 

Afia 

15  ao  N 

39  33  E 

Mecca, 

Arabia  Felix, 

Arabia, 

Alia 

21  45  N 

41  OO  E 

Mediter.  fea, 

between 

Europe  and 

Africa 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mequinez, 

Fez, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

34  30  N 

06  OO  E 

Messina, 

Sicily  Island, 

Italy, 

Europe 

38  30  N 

IJ  40  E 

Mergui, 

Mexico, 

Siam, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

12  12  N 

98  13  E 

Mexico, 

North 

America 

19  54  N 

too  OO  W 

Milford  Haven, 

Pcmbrckelhire, 

Wales, 

Europe 

41  43  N 

05  IJ  '* 

Maieta  Isles, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

17  52  s 

48  ot  w 

St.  Michael’s  IsleAzores, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

37  47  N 

25  37  w 

Middleburg  Isle,  South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

21  20  s 

174  29  w 

Mu.an, 

Miianefe, 

Italy, 

Europe 

45  25  N 

09  30  E 

Mocha, 

Arabia  Felix, 

Arabia, 

Afia 

13  40  N 

43  50  E 

Modena, 

Modena, 

Italy, 

Europe 

44  24  N 

II  17  E 

Montreal, 

Canada, 

North 

America 

45  35  N 

73  «  W 

Montpelier, 

Languedoc, 

France, 

Europe 

43  36  N 

03  37  8 

Montrofe, 

Forfar, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

56  34  N 

0  20  w 

Montague  Isle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

17  26  S 

168  36  E 

Mont  terra  t  Isle, 

Caribean  Isles, 

Welt  India, 

America 

16  47  N 

62  12  W 

Morocco, 

Morocco, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

30  32  N 

06  10  W 

Moscow, 

Mofcow, 

Ruflia, 

Europe 

55  45  N 

37  50  E 

Munich, 

Bavaria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

48  09  N 

11  35  E 

Munfter, 

Wcftphalia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

52  00 N 

O7  16  E 

Ai  va, 

T  >  Nanci, 

Livonia, 

Ruflia, 

Europe 

59  00  N 

27  35  E 

Lorrain, 

France, 

Europe 

48  41  N 

06  10  E 

Nanking, 

Kiangan, 

China, 

Afia 

34  10  N 

Il8  3O  E 

Namur, 

Namur, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

30  28  N 

O4  49  E 

Nangafachi, 

Japan, 

N-  Pacific  Ocean, Afia 

32  32  N 

128  JI  E 

Naples, 

Naples, 

Italy, 

Europe 

40  jo  N 

14  l8  E 

Nantes, 

Bretagne,  - 

France, 

Europe 

47  13  N 

01  28  W 

Nice, 

Piedmont, 

Italy, 

Europe 

43  4i  N 

«>7  22  E 

Newport, 

Rhode  island, 

North, 

America 

41  35  N 

71  06  W 

Nieuport, 

Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

ji  07  N 

02  JO  E 

New  York, 

New  York, 

North 

America 

40  40  N 

74  OO  W 

Nineveh, 

Curdiftan, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

36  00  N 

45  00  E 

St.  Nicli.  Mole, 

Hilpamola, 

Weft  India, 

America 

19  49  N 

73  24  W 

Newcaftle, 

Northumberland, England, 

Europe 

55  03  N 

OI  24  W 

Ningpo, 

Chekiang, 

China, 

Afia 

27  57  N 

120  23  E 

Norfolk  Isle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

29  01  S 

l68  1 5  E 

Noriton, 

Penn  fyl  vania, 

North, 

America 

40  09  N 

75  18  W 

North  Cape, 

Wardhus, 

LciplclIlCly 

Europe 

71  10  N 

26  02  J? 

Nottingham, 

Nottinghamfliire, England, 

Europe 

53  00  N 

OI  06  W 

Northampton, 

Northamptfhire 

,  England, 

Europe 

52  ij  N 

OO  33  W 

Norwich, 

Norfolk, 

England, 

Europe 

32  40  N 

OI  23  E 

Nuremberg, 

Franconia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

49  27  N 

I  I  12  £ 

/"\Lmutz, 

V  /  Ochotlko, 

Moravia, 

Bohemia, 

Europe 

49  30  N 

16  43  E 

Siberia, 

Ruflia, 

Afia 

39  2©  N 

143  17  F- 

Ohevahoa  Isle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

09  40  S 

138  30  W 

Ohitahoo  Isle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

09  55  S 

139  01  vr 

Oleron  Isle, 

Saintonge, 

France, 

Europe 

46  02  N 

01  20  w 

Olympia, 

Greece, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

37  3*  N 

32  OO  E 

Names 
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Olinde, 
Onateayo  Ifle, 
Oporto, 
Orenburg, 
Orleans, 

Orleans  (New) 

Orotava, 

Ormus, 

Orfk, 

Oran,  • 
Ofnaburg  Ifle, 
Oftend, 

Oxford  Obferva- 


Brafil, 

South 

Duoro, 

T  artary, 

Orleannois, 

Louifiana, 

Teneriff'e, 

Ormicos  Ifle, 

Tartary, 

Algiers, 

South 

Flanders, 

■Oxfordfhire 


tory, 

St.  Omer’s,  Flanders, 
i’Orient  (Port)  Bretagne, 

PAcific,  or  Or  .between 
Ocean 


Padua, 

Paduano, 

Paisley, 

Renfrew  (hire, 

Palermo, 

Sicily  isle, 

Palmyra, 

Syria, 

Panama, 

Darien, 

PaHifer’s  Isle, 

South 

Palma  Isle, 

Canaries, 

Paroerlton’s  I. 

South 

Paoom  Isle, 

South 

Paris  Obferva- 

Isle  of  France, 

tory, 

Patrbdiord, 

Iceland 

Parma, 

Parmafan, 

Patna, 

Bengal 

Pau, 

Bearn, 

St.  Paul’s  Isle, 

.South 

Pegu, 

Pegu, 

Peking, 

Petehili  li, 

St.  Peter’s  Fort 

Martinico, 

Pembroke, 

Pembrokefnire, 

Penzance, 

Cornwall, 

Pensacola, 

Welt  Florida, 

Periguez, 

Guiennej 

Perinaldi, 

Genoa, 

Perth, 

Perthlhire, 

Perth  -amboy, 

New  York, 

St.  Peter’s  Isle, 

North 

Perfepolis, 

Irac  Agem, 

Petropawlolki, 

Kamti’chatka, 

Petersburg, 

Ingria, 

Philadelphia, 

Pennfylvania, 

St.  Philip  s  Fort, Minorca, 

Pickersgill  Isle, 

South 

Pico 

Azores, 

Pines,  Isle  of- 

N.  Caledonia, 

Pifa, 

Tufcany, 

Placentia, 

Newfoundland 

Plymouth, 

Isle, 

Devonlhire, 

Plymouth, 

New  England, 

Countries.  ■ 

Quarter. 

Lat. 

D.  M. 

Long. 

D.M 

South 

America 

08-13  S 

35  00 

w 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Aha 

09-58  S 

138-40  W 

Portugal, 

Europe 

41-xo  N 

08-22  W 

Rufiia, 

Alia 

51-46  N 

55-14 

E 

France, 

Europe 

47-54  N 

oi-59 

E 

North 

America 

29-57  N 

89-53 

W 

Atlant.  Ocean, 

Africa 

28-23  N 

16-19 

W 

Perfia, 

Alia 

26-50  N 

5  7  00 

E 

Ruffia, 

Afia 

51-12  N 

58-37 

E 

Barbary, 

Africa 

36-30  N 

00-05 

E 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

17-52  S 

148-01 

E 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

51-13  N 

03-00 

E 

England, 

Europe 

5M5  N 

OI-IO 

W 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-44  N 

02-19 

E 

France, 

Alia  and 

Europe 

America 

47-45  N 

03-20 

W 

Italy, 

Europe 

45-22  N 

1 2-GO 

E 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-48  N 

O4-0S 

W 

Italy, 

Europe 

38-30  N 

13-43 

E 

Turkey, 

Afia 

33  °o  N 

39-00 

E 

Terra  Firma, 

S.  Americao8-47  N 

80-16 

W 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

15-38  s 

146  25 

W 

Atlant.  Ocean, 

Africa 

28-36  N 

17-45 

w 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

18-00  S 

162-52 

w 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

16-30  S 

168-33 

E 

France, 

Europe 

48-50  N 

2-25 

E 

N.  Atl.  Ocean, 

Europe 

65-35  N 

14  05 

W 

Italy, 

Europe 

44-45  N 

10-51 

E 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

25-45  N 

83-OO 

E 

France, 

Europe 

45-15  N 

O  04 

W 

Indian  Ocean, 

Africa. 

37-51  s 

77  53 

E 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

1 7  00  N 

97  00 

E 

China, 

Afia 

39-54  N 

116  29 

E 

W.  India, 

N.Americai4-44  N 

61  16 

W 

Wales, 

Europe 

5  1-45  N 

4-50 

w 

England, 

Europe 

50-08  N 

6-00  W 

North 

America 

30-22  N 

87-20 

w 

F  ranee, 

Europe 

45-11  N 

6-48 

E 

Italy, 

Europe 

43-53  N 

7-45 

E 

Scotland, 

Europe 

56-22  N 

5-12 

W 

North 

America 

40-30  N 

74-20 

W 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

America 

46-46  N 

56-12 

w 

Perfia, 

Afia 

30-30  N 

54-00 

E 

Rufiia, 

Afia 

53-or  N 

158-40 

E 

Rufiia, 

Europe 

59-56  N 

30  24 

E 

North 

America 

39-56  N 

75-°9 

W 

Mediterr.  Sea, 

Europe 

39-50  N 

3-53 

E 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

America 

54-42  S 

36-53 

W 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

38-28  N 

28-21 

W 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

22  38  S 

167-43 

E 

Italy, 

Europe 

43*43  N 

xo.17 

E 

North 

America 

47-26  N 

55-oo 

W 

England, 

Europe 

50-22  N 

4-xo 

W 

North 

America 

41-48  N 

70-25  w 
Name* 
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Pollifigen, 

Suabia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

Pondicherry 

Coromandel, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

Ponoi, 

Lapland, 

R uffia, 

Europe 

Porto  Bello, 

Terra  Firma, 

South 

America 

Porto  Sandlo  Me, Madeira, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

,  Africa 

Port  Royal, 

Jamaica, 

Weft  India, 

America 

Port  Royal, 

Martinico, 

Weft  India, 

America 

Portfmouth 

Town, 

Hamplhire, 

England, 

Europe 

— Academy, 

Hamplhire, 

England, 

Europe 

Portfmouth, 

New  England, 

North 

America 

Portland  Me, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

Portland  Me, 

North 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

,  Africa 

Prague, 

Bohemia, 

Europe 

Prince  of  Wales  New  N.  Wales, 

,  North 

America 

Fort, 

Potofi, 

Peru, 

South 

America 

Providence, 

New  England, 

North 

America 

Prefton, 

Lancalhire, 

England, 

Europe 

Freiburg, 

Upper 

Hungary, 

Europe 

Pula  Candor  Me, Indian  Ocean, 

Eaft  Indies, 

Afia 

Pula  Timor  Me 

,  Gulf  of  Siam, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

Pyleflaart  ifle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

/^Uebec, 

Canada, 

North 

America 

St.  Quintin, Picardy, 

France, 

Europe 

Cjuito, 

Pcnij 

South 

America 

QueenCharlotte’sSouth  . 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

Mes, 

])  Am  herd, 

Cornwall, 

England, 

Europe 

-CvRagufa, 

Dalmatia, 

Venice, 

Europe 

Ratilbon, 

Bavaria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

Re  Me, 

Aunis, 

France, 

Europe 

Recif, 

Brahl, 

South 

America 

Rennes 

Bretagne, 

France, 

Europe 

Refolution  Me, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

Rheims, 

Champagne, 

France, 

Europe 

Rhodes, 

Rhode  Island, 

Levant  fea, 

Afia 

Riga, 

Livonia, 

Ruflia, 

Europe 

Rimini, 

Romagna, 

Italy, 

Europe 

Rochelle, 

Aunis, 

France, 

Europe 

Rochfort, 

Saintonge, 

France, 

f 

Europe 

Rock  of  Lilbon, 

Mouth  of  TagUsPortugal, 

Europe 

river 

Rodez, 

Guienne, 

France, 

Europe 

Rodriguez  Isle, 

South 

Indian  Ocean. 

Africa 

Rome,  (St. 
Peter’s) 

Pope’s  Territory, Italy, 

Europe 

Rotterdam, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

Rotterdam  Isle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

AfiaP 

Rouen, 

Normandy, 

France, 

Europe 

CT.  Auguftin, 

Eait  Florida, 

North 

America 

C? — Domingo, 

Carib.  Sea, 

Weft  India, 

America 

— Jaco, 

Chili, 

South 

America 

— Salvador, 

Brafil, 

South 

America 

Saba  Isle, 

Carib.  Sea, 

Weft  India, 

America 

Sagan 

Silelia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

Sail  Isle, 

North 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

Salonichi, 

Macedonia, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

Salvage  Isles 

North 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

SaEiana, 

Hilpaniola, 

Weft  India, 

America 

Lat. 
D.  M. 

47- 48  N 
11-41  N 
67-06  N 

9-33  N 
32-38  N 
18-00  N 
14-3J  N 
50-47  N 

50-48  N 

43- 10  N 

39- 25  S 
63-21  N 

50- 04  N 
58-47  N 

21- 00  S 

41- 50  N 
53-45  N 

48- 20  N 

28- 40  N 
3-00  N 

22- 23  S 
46-35  N 

49- 50  N 
0-13  S 

10-11  S 

50- 18  N 

42- 45  N 
48-56  N 
46-14  N 

8-10  S 

48- 06  N 

17- 23  S 

49- 14  N 
36-20  N 
56-55  N 

44- 03  N 
46-09  N 
46-02  N 
38-45  N 

44-21  N 

10- 40  N 

41-53  N 

51- 56  N 
20-16  N 
49-26  N 

29- 47  N 

1 8- 20  N 
34-00  S 

11- 58  S 
17-39  N 

51- 42  N 
16-38  N 

40- 41  N 

30- 00  N 

19- 15  N 


9% 

Long. 

D.  M. 
10-48  E 
79-5  7  E 
36-28  E 
79-45  W 

16- 20  W 

76- 40  w 
61-04  w 
01-01  W 

1- 10  W 
70  20  w 

178-17  E 
18-49  w 

14- 50  E. 
94-02  W 

77- 00  W 
71-21  W 

2- 50  W 

17- 30  w 
107-25  E 
X04-30  E 
175-36  W 

69-48  w 

3- 22  E 
77-50  W 

164-35  E 

4- 15  W 

18- 25  E 
12-05  E 

1-29  W 
35  30  w 
1-36  w 
141-40  w 

4-07  E 
28-00  E 
24-00  E 
12-39  E 

1- ©4  W 

0-53  W 

9-30  W 

2- 39  E 

63-15  E 
12-34  E 

4-33  E 
174-24  W 
1 -00  w 
8  r-I2  W 
79-00  W 
77-00  w 
38-00  w 
63-12  W 

15- 27  E 

22- 51  W 

23- 13  E 

15-49  W 
69-11  W 
Names 
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Lat. 
D.  M. 


Long. 
D.  M. 


Ufbec, 

Wiltfhire, 

TenerifFe, 

South 

New  Mexico, 
Georgia, 

South  Georgia, 
South 


Samarcand, 

Salifbury, 

Santa  Cruz, 

Sandwich  Ifle, 

Santa  Fe, 

Savannah, 

Saunder’s  Isle, 

Savage  Ifle, 

Sayd,  or  Thebes, Upper 
Samaria  Ruins,  Holy  Land, 
St.  George’s 
Channel, 

Scarborough, 

Scone, 

Schwexingen, 

Sea  of  Afoph, 

— Marmora, 

— Ochotfk, 

—Yellow, 

Sedan, 

•'enegal, 

Shepherd’s  Isles,  South 
Siam,  Siam, 

Si-gham-fu  Chinfi, 
Sifteron,  Dauphiny, 

Shrewfbury,  Shropfhire, 
Shields  (Souht.)  Durham, 
Sheemefs,  Kent, 
Seville  Andalufia, 

Sidon,  Holy  Land, 

Smyrna,  Natolia, 

Southampton,  Hampfhire, 
Sombavera  Isles,  Carib.  Sea, 


Between 

Yorkfhire, 
Perthfhire, 
Lower  Rhine, 
Little  T artary, 
Turkey  in 
between 


Tartary, 

Afia 

40-40 

N 

69-00 

E 

England, 

Europe 

51-00 

N 

i-45 

W 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

28-27 

N 

16-1 1 

w 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

17-41 

S 

168-38 

E 

North 

America 

3.6-00 

N 

105  -00 

W 

North 

America 

31-55 

N 

80-20 

W 

S.  Atlant.  Ocean 

i,S.  Ameri; 

:a58-oo 

S 

26-53 

w 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

19-02 

s 

1 69-25 

w 

Egypt, 

Africa 

27-00 

N 

32-20 

E 

Turkey, 

Afia 

32-40 

N 

38-00 

E 

England  and  Ire 

■Europe 

Atlantic 

Ocean. 

land, 
England, 
Scotland, 
Germany, 
Europe  and 
Europe  and 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Alia 


54-18  N 
56-24  N 
49-23  N 

Black  Sea. 


o- 10 
3  io 
8-45 


W 

w 

E 


utiu  - - * 

UCIWCCJI  Siberia  and  Kamtfchatka  Ana,  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 

between  Eaftern  Tartary,  China  and  Corea  N.  Pacific  Ocean 

-t-  .  •  "AT  r 


Champagne, 


Solo  Isle, 

Spa, 

Sound, 

Stafford, 

Stirling, 

Stralfund, 

Strafburgh, 

Stockholm, 


Philip.  Isles, 

Liege, 

between 

Staffordfhire, 
Stirlingfhire, 
Pomerania, 
Alface, 
Upland, 


France, 
Negroland, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Eaft  India, 
China, 

France, 

England, 

England, 

England, 

Spain, 

Turkey, 

Turkey, 

England, 

Weft  India, 
Eaft  India, 
Germany, 
Denmark  and 
Sweden, 
England, 
Scotland, 
Germany, 
France, 


Europe 

49-44  N 

Africa 

15-53  N 

Afia 

16-58  S 

Alia 

14  18  N 

Afia 

34  16  N 

Europe 

44  11  N 

Europe 

52-43  N 

Europe 

55-02  N 

Europe 

51-25  N 

Europe 

37-15  N 

Afia 

33  33  N 

Afia 

38  28  N 

Europe 

50  55  N 

N.Americai8-36  N 

Afia 

5  57  N 

Europe 

50-30  N 

Europe 

Baltic 

Europe 

52  50  N 

Europe 

56-10  N 

Europe 

54  23  N 

Europe 

Eurotie 

48  34  N 
co-20  N 

oiocKiioim,  upiauu,  Sweden,  — r.  -.- 

Straits  of  Dover,  between  England  and  France,  Englilh  Channel 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  between  Europe  and  Africa,  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Straits  of  Babelmandel,  between  Africa  and  Afia,  Red  Sea. 

Straits  of  Ormus,  between  Perfia  and  Arabia,  Perfian  Gulph. 

Straits  of  Malacca,  between  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  Afia,  Indian  Ocean. 

Straits  of  Magellan,  between  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Patagonia,  South  Arne  - 
Sraits  of  La  Maire,  in  Patagonia,  South  America,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oce  -  • 
Strait6  of  Waigats,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Ruffia,  A.ia. 

Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Java,  Indian  Ocean,  ia* 


5  02  E 
16  26  W 
168-47  E 
100  55  E 
108  48  E 

6  01  W 
2  46  W 
1-15  E 
0-50  E 
6-C5  W 

36  ij  E 
27  24  E 
1-25  W 
63  32  W 
I 21  20  E 
5  40  E 


2- 00  W 

3- 50  w 
13-22  E 

7-46  E 
18-08  E 


Strumnefs,  Iceland, 


Suez, 

Sunderland, 

Surinam, 

£ultz, 

Surat, 

■Syracufe, 


Suez, 

Durham, 

Surinam, 

Lorrain, 

Guzerat, 

Sicily 


N.  Atlantic 
Ocean, 


England, 
South 
France, 
Eaft  India, 
Italy, 


Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 


65  39  N 

24-24 

vr 

29  50  N 

33-27 

E 

54  55  N 

1  to 

tv 

6-co  N 

55  3° 

IV 

47-5  5  N 

7  °9 

JV 

21-10  N 

72  27 

E 

36-58  N 

15  °5  ft 

A  T/b+ysm  f 
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Num.'s  of  Placet 

Provinces. 

Countries. 

Quarter. 

Lat. 

Long. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

rr,Able  Ifland,  New  Hebrides, 

South  Pacific 

Alia 

i 5*j8  S 

167-12 

E 

Ocean, 

Tanna, 

South, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Alia 

19-32  S 

169-46 

E 

Tanjour, 

Tanjour, 

Eait  India, 

Afia 

n-27  N 

79-07 

E 

Tauris, 

Aderbeitzan, 

Perfia, 

Alia 

38-20  N 

46-30 

E 

Taoukaa  Ifle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

14-30  S 

145-04 

W 

Temontengis, 

Soloo, 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

5*57  N 

120-58 

E 

Teneriffe  Peak, 

Canaries, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Africa 

28-12  N 

16-24  W 

Tercera, 

Azores, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

38-45  N 

'27-01 

W 

St.  Thomas’s  IfleVirein  Ifles, 

Weil  India, 

America 

18-21  N 

64-Z6 

Timor,  S.  W. 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

10  23  S 

1 24.-04 

E 

Point, 

Timorland,  S. 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

8-15  S 

131-59 

E 

Point, 

Thom, 

Regal  Prufiia, 

Poland, 

Europe 

52-56  N 

19-00 

W 

Tetuan, 

Fez, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

35*40  N 

5-18 

W 

Teflis, 

Georgia, 

Perfia, 

Afia 

43-30  N 

47-00 

E 

Toboliki, 

Siberia, 

Kuffia, 

Afia 

58-12  N 

68-17 

E 

Tomik, 

Siberia, 

Rufiia, 

Afia 

56-29  N 

85-04 

E 

Toulon, 

Provence, 

France, 

Europe 

43-07  N 

6-01 

E 

Toledo, 

New  Caflile, 

Spain, 

Europe 

39-50  N 

3-25 

E 

Tonga  Tabu 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

21-09  S 

174-41 

W 

Ifle, 


Trapefond, 

Natolia, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

41-50  N 

40-30 

E 

Trent, 

Trent, 

Germany, 

Europe 

46-05  N 

11-02 

E 

Troy  Ruins, 

Natolia, 

T  urkey 

Afia 

39-30  N 

26-30 

E 

Tornea, 

Bothnia, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

65  50  N 

24^17 

E 

Tripoli, 

Tripoli, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

32-53  N 

13-22 

E 

Tripoli, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

34-30  N 

36-15 

E 

Tunis, 

Tunis, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

36-47  N 

10-00 

E 

Turin, 

Piedmont, 

Italy, 

Europe 

45-05  N 

7-45 

E 

Tyre, 

Paleiline, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

32-32  N 

36-00 

E 

Turtle  Ifle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

19-48  S 

178-02 

W 

Tyrnaw, 

Trentfchin, 

Hungary, 

Europe 

48-23  N 

17-38  E 

T  T  Liatea, 

U  uPrai, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

16-45  s 

15 1-26 

w 

Upland, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

59-52  N 

17-47 

E 

Uraniberg, 

Huen  Ifle, 

Denmark, 

Europe 

55-54  N 

*2-5  7 

E 

Ulhant  Ifle, 

Bretagne, 

France, 

Europe 

48-28  N 

4-59 

W 

Utrecht, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-07  N 

5-co 

E 

Venice, 

Venice, 

Italy 

Europe 

45-26  N 

*1-59 

E 

Ver2  Cruz, 

Mexico, 

North 

America 

19-12  N 

97-25 

W 

Verona, 

Veronefe, 

Italy 

Europe 

45-26  N 

n-23 

E 

Verifies, 

Isle  of  France, 

France, 

Europe 

48-48  N 

2-12 

E 

Vienna  (Ob.) 

Aullria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

48-12  N 

1  6 '22 

E 

Vigo, 

Galicia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

42-14  N 

8-23 

W 

Vintimiglia, 

Genoa, 

Italy 

Europe 

43-53  N 

7*42 

E 

Virgin  Gorda, 

Virgin  Isles, 

Weft  India, 

America 

18-18  N 

63-59 

W 

Wurtzburg, 

Franconia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

49-46  N 

I0-l8 

E 

Wakefield, 

Yorklhire, 

England, 

Europe 

53-41  N 

1-28 

W 

Pr.  of  Wales 
Fort, 

New  N.  Wales, 

,  North 

America 

58-47  "N 

94-02 

W 

Wardhus, 

Norwegian 

Lapland, 

Lapland, 

Europe 

70-22  N 

3I-XX 

E 

Warfaw, 

Mafiovia, 

Poland, 

Europe 

52-14  N 

21-05 

E 

Wellman  Ifles, 

North 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Europe 

63-20  N 

20-22 

W 

Whitfuntide  Isle, South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

15-44  S 

168-25 

E 

Warwick, 

Warwicklhire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-18  N 

1-3-2 

W 

Waterford, 

Munfter, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

52-12  N 

7-16  w 

Whitehaven, 

Cumberland 

England, 

6  K 

Europe 

54-48  N 

3-36  w 
Name? 
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Names  of  Places.  Provinces.  Countries. 

Quarter. 

Pat.  . 

D.  M. 

Long.  . 

d:  m. 

William  fburg, 

Virginia  North 

America 

37-12  N 

76  48  w 

Welli, 

Somerfedhire,  England, 

Europe 

5 1-1 2  N 

2-40  w 

Winchefter, 

Hampfhire,  England, 

Europe 

51-06  N 

1-15  w 

Worms, 

Lower  Rhine,  Germany, 

Europe 

49-38  N 

8-05  E 

Worcefter, 

Worcefterlhire,  England, 

Europe 

52.09  N 

i-55  W 

Willes’s  Isles, 

South  Georgia  Atlantic  Ocean, 

America 

54-00  S 

38-24  W 

Wilna, 

Lithuania  Poland, 

Europe 

54-41  N 

25-32  E 

Wittenburg, 

Upper  Saxony,  Germany, 

Europe 

51-49  N 

12-46  E 

Wologda, 

Wologda  Ruffia 

Europe 

59-19  N 

41-50  E 

Woflak, 

Ruffia, 

Europe 

61-15  N 

~\J’  Armouth, 
1  York, 

Norfolk,  England, 

Europe 

52-45  N 

1-48  E 

Yorkihire,  England, 

Europe 

53-5 9  N 

1-01  W 

Yorkminfler, 

Terra  del  Fuego, South 

America 

55-26  N 

70.03  W 

Greenwich  Obferv.  Kent,  England,  Europt 
of  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

:,  51°  28'  40"  N.  o° 

5'  37"  E* 

t  994  3 

A 

MODERN  UNIVERSAL  TABLE; 

The  mod  Copious  and  Authentic  that  ever  was  publifhed  of  the  prefcnt 
State  of  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Monies  of  the  Worfd. 

Divided  into  four  Parts,  viz. 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  and  AMERICA  ; 

"Which  are  fnbdivided  into  fifty  five  Parts,  containing  the  Names  of  the  moil 
capital  Places,  the  Species  whereof  are  inferted,  ihowing  how  the  monies 
■are  reckoned  by  the  refpedtive  Nations  i  and  the  Figures  Handing  againtl 
•the  Denomination  of  each  foreign  Piece  is  the  Englifh  intrinfic  Value  there- 
-  of,  according  to  the  belt  Allays  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  Tower,  of 
London. 

EXPLANATION. 

Ey  real  Money  is  underftood  an  Effe&ive  Specie,  reprefenting  in  itfelf  the 
Value  denominated  thereby,  as  a  Guinea,  &c. 

*  This  Mark  is  prefixed  to  the  imaginary  Money,  which  is  generally  made 
fife  of  in  keeping  Accounts,  fignifying  a  fi&itious  Piece  which  is  not  in  being 
or  which  cannot  be  reprefented  bat  by  feveral  other  Pieces,  as  a  Pound  Ster¬ 
ling,  &c. 

.  Ail  Fra&ions  in  the  Value  Englifh  are  Parts  of  a  Penny. 

=  This  mark  fignifies,  is,  make ,  ox  equal  to. 

Note,  for  all  the  Spanilh,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Danilh  Dominions, 
either  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  YVeft  Indies,  fee  the  Monies  of  the  refpee- 
iive  Nations. 


ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND. 

London ,  Bristol ,  Liverpool,  &c. 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  iSc. 

L  d. 


-• 

n 

A  Farthing 

— 

—  —  / 

o 

o 

°  1 

u 

a 

c 

2  Farthings 

a  Halfpenny  — 

o 

o 

O  i 

2  Halfpence 

zz: 

a  Penny  — 

o 

o 

I 

1 

j- 

QJ 

4  Pence 

7~“ 

a  Groat  — 

o 

o 

4 

6  Pence 

7*"*? 

a  Half  Shilling  — 

o 

o 

6 

o 

12  Pence 

ZZ 

a  Shilling  — 

o 

I 

o 

•» 

5  Shillings 

zz: 

a  Crown  — 

o 

5 

o 

o- 

o 

20  Shillings 

rr 

a  *  Pound  Sterling 

I 

o 

o 

3-1 

3 

w 

„2i  Shillings 

= 

a  Guinea  — 

6  K  2 

I 

I 

Ol 

TRE. 

EUROPE,  Northern  Pavts. 
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IRELAND.  Dublin ,  Cork)  Londonderry,  &c. 

j.  d* 


A  Farthing 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

3 

TT 

2  Farthings 

ZZ 

a  Halfpenny 

— 

0 

0 

0 

O 

■*T 

2  Halfpence 

ZZ 

*a  Penny 

— 

0 

0 

a 

_L- 

*  3 

6?  Pence 

— 

a  Half  Shilling 

— 

O 

0 

6 

12  Pence 

zz 

*a  Shilling  Irifh 

— 

0 

0 

1 1 

_i 

i3  Pence 

— 

a  Shilling 

— 

0 

1 

0 

65  Pence 

a  Crown 

— 

0 

5 

0 

20  Shillings 

zz 

*  a  Pound  Irilh 

— 

0 

18 

5 

1 

a 

22^  Shillings 

= 

a  Guinea 

— — 

I 

1 

0 

FLANDERS 

and  BRABANT. 

Ghent , 

0  si  end,  <Ac 

.  Antwerp,  Brussels,  &c. 

*  A  Penirrg 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4  Peningens 

zz 

an  Urche 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

z» 

8  Peningens 

— 

*  aGrote 

■ — 

0 

0 

0 

T% 

2  Grotes 

— 

a  Petard 

— 

0 

0 

© 

x  0 

6  Petards 

= 

*a  Scalin 

— 

0 

0 

5 

T 

7  Petards 

— 

a  Scalin 

— 

0 

0 

6 

3 

T5 

40  Grotes 

zz 

#a  Florin 

— 

0 

1 

6 

174  Scaling 

zr 

a  Ducat 

— 

0 

9 

3 

240  Grotes 

z= 

*a  Pound  Flem. 

— 

0 

9 

0 

HOLLAND  and  ZEALAND. 


Amsterdam ,  Rotterdam ,  Middlcburg,  Flujhing ,  &c. 


*  A  Pening 

—  — 

0  0 

0 

1  X 

ttt 

8  Peningens 

zz 

*a  Grote  — 

0  0 

0 

z  X 
4® 

2  Grotes 

ZZ 

a  Stiver  — 

0  0 

X 

X 

TS 

6  Stivers 

zz 

a  Scalin  — 

0  0 

6 

z 

T  Q 

20  Stivers 

— 

a  Gulder  — 

0  1 

9 

2  Florins,  10  Stivers 

— 

a  Rix  dollar  — 

0  4 

6 

60  Stivers 

zz 

a  Dry  Guilder  — 

0  5 

4 

3 

T 

3  Florins,  3  Stivers 

— 

a  Silver  Ducattoon 

0  5 

8 

4- 

Ty 

6  Guilders 

— 

*a  Pound  Flem.  — 

0  xo 

6 

20  Florins 

zz 

a  Gold  Ducat,  or 

Ducattoon  — 

X  16/0 

ic  Florins 

zz 

a  Ducattoon,  an- 

other  fort,  cal- 

led  a  Sovereign 

*  7 

0 

HAMBURG 

•  Altenay  Lulec,  Bremen) 

£3 V. 

*  A  Tryling 

—  — 

0  0 

0 

tv-? 

2  Trylings 

zz' 

*a  Sexling  — 

c  0 

0 

<r* 

« 

2  Sexlings 

zz 

a  Fening  — 

0  0 

0 

z 

12  Fenings 

srr 

a  Shilling  Lub.  — 

0  0 

0 

X 

e 

i  i 

16  Shilings 

*a  Marc  — 

O  X 

6 

as 

2  Marcs 

£r 

a  Sletch  dollar  — 

0  3 

0 

O 

3  Marcs 

sr 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

0  4 

6 

4  Mares 

— 

a  Silver  Ducattoon 

0  6 

0 

,  1 20  Shillings 

ZZ 

*a  Pound  Flem.  — 

0  1 1 

3 

HANOVER* 

Germany. 
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HANOVER,  Lunenburg,  Zell ,  izfc. 


*A  Fening 

— 

— - 

0 

0 

0 

f 

TV 

3  Fenings 

ST 

a  Dreyer  — - 

0 

0 

0 

1  z 

8  Fenings 

zzz 

a  Marien  — 

0 

0 

1 

X 

1 2  Fenings 

ZZ2 

a  Grolh  — 

0 

0 

1 

8  Grofhen 

zzz 

a-Half  Gulden  — 

0 

I 

2 

16  Grofhen 

=: 

a  Gulden  — ■ 

0 

2 

4 

24  Grofhen 

*a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

32  Grofhen 

rr 

a  Double  Gulden 

0 

4 

8 

4  Guldens 

= 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

2 

SAXONY  and  HOLSTEIN. 

Drefden, 

Leigftc,  Wifmar ,  Keil,  &c. 

*  An  Heller 

;  }  > 

WWW  I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

-9'S* 

2  Hellers 

= 

a  Fening  — 

0 

0 

O 

7 

TV 

6  Hellers 

— - 

a  Drayer  — 

0 

0 

0 

7 

TZ 

16  Hellers 

— 

a  Marien  — 

0 

0 

1 

X 

1 2  Fenings 

= 

a  Grofh  — - 

0 

0 

1 

* 

T 

lb  Grolhen 

a  Gould  — 

0 

2 

4 

24  Grofhen 

= 

*a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

32  Gro/hen 

a  Specie- dollar  — 

0 

4 

8 

4  Goulds 

= 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

4 

BRANDENBURG  and  POMERANIA. 

Berlin >  Potjdam,  Stetin ,  &c. 

*  A  Deniers 

-  ■ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9  Deniers 

— 

a  Polchen  — 

0 

0 

0 

7 

18  Deniers 

*** 

a  Grofh  — . 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7? 

3  Polchens 

zm 

an  Abrafs  — 

0 

0 

0 

T5 

20  Grofhen 

•  -  *a  Marc  , 

0 

0 

9 

* 

30  Grofhen 

a  Florin  — 

0 

1 

2 

90  Grofhen 

*a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

108  Grofhen 

— 

an  Albertus  — 

0 

4 

2 

8  Florins 

= 

a  Ducat  — 

O 

9 

4 

COLOGN, 

A  Dute 
3  Dutes 

2  Cruitzers 
8  Dutes 

3  Stivers 

4  Plapem 

40  Stivers 

2  Guilders 
,  4  Guilders 


Menlz ,  'Triers,  L tege , 
Paderborn ,  lye. 

=2  a  Gruitzer 

—  an  Albus 

=  a  Stiver 

—  a  Plapart 

—  a  Copftuck 

=  a  Guilder 

=  a  Hard  Dollar 

=  a  Ducat 


Munich,  Munster, 


°  O  2  -rl 
O  O  8  i 
024 
048 
094 

BOHEMIA, 


EUROPE,  Northern  Parts. 
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•  f  BOHEMIA,  SILESIA,  AND  HUNGARY. 

-  Prague ,  Breslau),  Pres  burg,  Ac. 


■£. 

s. 

</. 

A  Feni'ng 

rzz 

_ 

0 

0 

2  Fenings 

'  ~ 

a  Dreyer  — 

O 

0 

0 

3  Fenings 

a  Grofh  — 

0 

0 

0  T5' 

4  Fenings 

— 

a  Cruitzer  — - 

0 

0 

O  X? 

2  Cruitzers 

—  • 

a  White  Grofh  — 

O 

0 

0  44 

6o  Cruitzers 

= 

a  Gould  — 

0 

2 

4 

90  Cruitzers 

r= 

*  a  Rix  dollar  — 

O 

3 

6 

2  Goulds 

EZ2 

a  Hard  Dollar  — 

0 

4 

8 

4  Goulds 

-  -  5: 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

4 

AUSTRIA  and  SWABIA. 

Vienna,  Trieste,  Ac.  Augsburg,  Blenheim,  Ac. 


A  Fening 

O 

O 

0 

7 

To 

2  Fenings 

=  a  Dreyer 

-  O 

0 

0 

7 

To 

4  Fenings 

=  a  Cruitzer 

— -  0 

0 

0 

7 

T 

14  Fenings 

=  a  Grofh 

—  0 

0 

1 

4* 

4  Cruitzers 

—  a  Batzen 

- —  0 

0 

1 

3  O 

Tf 

15  BatZen 

a  Gould 

—  0 

0 

1 

90  Cruitzers 

=  *  a  Rix  dollar 

0 

0 

6 

2  Florins 

—  a  Speci  dollar 

—  0 

4 

6 

60  Batzerl 

=  a  Ducat 

—  0 

9 

4 

<  FRANCONIA,  Franckfart,  Nuremburg,  Dellingen,  Ac. 


A  Fening 

— 

— 

O 

0 

.0 

7 

4  Fenings 

zz 

a  Cruitzer  — 

d 

0 

0 

7 

TT 

3  Cruitzers 

EEZ 

a  Keyfer  Grofh  — 

0 

0 

1 

X 

T 

4  Cruitzers 

**—7 

a  Batzen  — 

0 

0 

1 

xf 

15  Cruitzers 

an  Ort  Gold  - — 

0 

0 

7 

60  Cruitzers 

a  Gould  — 

0 

2 

4 

90  Cruitzers 

EIZ 

*a  Rix  dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

2  Goulds 

a  Hard  Dollar  — 

0 

4 

8 

- 

240  Cruitzers 

a  Ducat  — 

•0 

9 

4 

POLAND  and  PRUSSIA- 
Cracow ,  or  IVarfaw,  Ac,  D  ant  Ac,  Koningsberg ,  Ac. 


A  Shelon 

_ 

0 

0 

0  45 

3  Shelons 

a  Groflr  — 

0 

0 

0  TJ 

5  Groflien 

a  Couftic  — • 

0 

0 

2  1 

3  Cou flics 

=z 

a  Tinfe  — 

0 

0 

7 

1  8  Grofhen 

an  Ort  — 

0 

0 

«  i 

30  Grofhen 

a  Florin  — • 

0 

1 

2 

90  Grofhen 

= 

*a  Rix  dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

8  Florins 

S  » 

■— 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

4 

j  Rix  dollars 

=r 

a  Frederic  d’Or  — 

017  6 

LIVONIA, 
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LIVONIA. 

Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  id c. 

\ 

& 

S  » 

d. 

A  Blacken 

_ 

O 

0 

0 

6  Blackens 

— 

a  Grofh  — 

O 

0 

0  rf 

9  Blackens 

1 

a  Vording  — 

O 

0 

O  -ri 

2  Grofhen 

= 

a  Whiten  — 

O 

0 

O  -14 

6  Grofhen 

a  Marc  — 

O 

0 

f  * 

2  T 

30  Grofhen 

— 

a  Florin  — 

O 

I 

2 

90  Grofhen 

*  a  Rix -dollar  — 

O 

3 

6 

108  Grofhen 

— 

an  Albertus  — 

O 

4 

2  — 

z  TT 

64  Whitens 

a  Copper-plate  Dollar 

O 

5 

0 

DENMARK,  ZEALAND,  and  NORWAY. 

Copenhagen ,  Sound,  id c.  Bergen,  Drontbeim,  idc. 


A  Skilling 

_  — 

O 

0 

0 

TS 

6  Skillings 

±z 

a  Duggen  — • 

O 

O 

3 

> 

"a 

16  Skillings 

*a  Marc  — 

O 

O 

9 

20  Skillings 

in 

a  Rix-marc  — 

O 

O 

1 1 

T 

24  Skillings 

m 

a  Rix  ort  — 

0 

I 

1 

'  a  Marcs 

a  Crown  — 

0 

3 

O 

6  Marcs 

— 

a  Rix  dollar  — 

O 

4 

6 

1 1  Marcs 

= 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

8 

3 

14  Marcs 

= 

a  Hatt  Ducat  — 

0 

10 

6 

SWEDEN 

and  LAPLAND. 

-  . 

Stockholm,  Upfal,  Thorn,  idc. 

*  A  Runftick 

—  • 

0 

0 

O 

2  Runfticks 

— 

a.  Stiver  — 

O 

O 

O 

_ 7 

I“a 

8  Runfticks 

r= 

a  Copper  Marc  — 

O 

O 

1 

ir 

3  Copper  Marcs'1 

— 

a  Silver  Marc  — 

O 

O 

4 

a 

T 

4  Copper  Marcs 

— 

a  Copper  Dollar  — 

O 

O 

6 

1 

9  Copper  Marcs 

a  Caroline  — 

O 

1 

2 

3  Copper  Dollars 

.  — 

a  Silver  Dollar  — 

O 

1 

6 

i 

T 

3  Silver  Dollars 

izz 

a  Rix- dollar  — 

0 

4 

6 

2  Rix -dollars 

m 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

4 

R  U  S  S  1  A  AND  MUSCOVY. 
Petersburg h,  Archangel,  M  of  cow,  id  c. 


A  Polufca 

— 

— 

O 

0 

0  N-1- 

u  200 

2  Polufcas 

— 

a  Denufca 

— 

O 

0 

O  7 

2  Denufcas 

= 

*  a  Copec 

— 

O 

O 

0  rs 

3  Copecs 

— 

an  Altin 

• — • 

O 

0 

1  a 

10  Copecs 

a  Grieve  ner 

-T- 

O 

0 

5  T 

25  Copecs 

— 

a  Polpotin 

— 

O 

I 

I  T 

50  Copecs 

— 

a  Poltin 

— 

O 

2. 

3 

xoo  Copecs 

a  Ruble 

. - 

O 

4 

6 

2  Rubles 

==  • 

a  Xervonitz 

e  '  - 

0 

9  0 
BASIL, 
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BASIL,  Zurich ,  Zug,  &e. 

A  Rap 

3  Rapen 

— 

a  Fening 

— 

<> 

0 

s. 

0 

0 

0  0 

5 

TT 

1 

12  Fenings 

ZZ 

a  Cruitzer 

,  | 

0 

0 

O 

T 

X 

12  Fenings 

rr 

*  a  Sol 

-  -  , 

a 

0 

I 

Y 

X 

15  Fenings 

— 

a  Coarfe  Batzen 

- 

0 

0 

I 

7 

18  Fenings 

a  Good  Batzen 

_  . 

0 

0 

2 

"S’ 

X 

20  Sols 

7~~’~ 

*  a  Livre 

, 

0 

2 

6 

4 

50  Cruitzers 

a  Gulden 

0 

2 

6 

10S  Cruitzers 

= 

a  Rix- dollar 

— 

0 

X 

4 

6 

St. 

GALL,  /Ippensal, 

5*. 

An  Heller 

r 

2  Hellers 

4  Fenings 

s= 

a  Fening 
a  Cruitzer 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

•rcr 

■ 

IT 

X 

12  Fenings 

— 

.  *  a  Sol 

— — 

0 

0 

j 

1 

4  Cruitzers 

a  Coarfe  Batzen 

0 

0 

2 

5  Cruitzers 

a  Good  Batzen 

-  , 

0 

O 

2 

X 

20  Sols 

*  a  Livre 

1 

0 

2 

6 

T 

60  Cruitzers 

; — 

a  Gould 

-  , 

0 

2 

6 

102  Cruitzers 

a  Rix  dollar 

■— 

0 

4 

3 

B  E  R  N.  Lucerne,  Neufchatel,  13 c. 

A  Denier 

4  Deniers 

= 

a  Cruitzer 

— 

0 

0 

a 

0 

O 

O 

X 

a 

3  Cruitzers 

zz 

*  a  Sol 

-  - 

0 

0 

I 

X 

4  Cruitzers 

d= 

a  Plapert 

.  - , 

0 

0 

1 

? 

5  Cruitzers 

zz 

a  Gros 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6  Cruitzers 

zz 

a  Batzen 

4 

0 

0 

2 

J 

20  Sols 

zz 

*  a  Livre 

- 

0 

2 

O 

T 

75  Cruitzers 

zz 

a  Gulden 

-  - 

0 

2 

6 

135  Cruitzers 

= 

a  Crown 

0 

4 

6 

GEN  E  V  A,  Belay,  Bonne ,  GV. 


A  Denier 

0 

0 

O 

X 

TT 

I 

2  Deniers 

ZZ 

a  Denier  current  - 

0 

0 

O 

1 2  Deniers 

zz 

a  Small  Sol  — 

0 

0 

O 

3 

T 

1  2  Deniers  current 

zz 

a  Sol  current 

0 

0 

O 

? 

37 

12  Small  Sols 

zz 

*  a  Florin  — 

0 

0 

4 

X 

■57 

20  Sols  current 

zz 

*  a  Livre  current 

0 

i 

2 

io-j  Florins 

zz 

a  Patacoon  — 

0 

3 

5 

j 

1 1 

X 

37 

15-!  Florins 

zz 

a  Croifade  — 

0 

10 

7 

■jf 

24  Florins 

= 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

0 
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Lijle,  Cam!/ ray,  Valenciennes,  oV. 

s.  d. 

A  Denier 

. 

O 

O 

O 

12  Deniers 

— 

a  Sol  -  0 

00  4 

1 5  Deniers 

— 

*  a  Patard  -  0 

O 

O 

1 

15  Patards 

— 

*  a  Piette  -  0 

0  9  -1 

20  Sols 

re 

a  Livre  Tournois  -  0 

0  10 

20  Patards 

= 

"*  a  Florin  -  0 

l  0  4 

60  Sols 

— 

an  Ecue  of  Ex.  -  0 

2  6 

104-Livres 

a  Ducat  -  0 

9  3 

24  Livres 

r  " 

a  Louis  d’Or  i  1 

0  0 

Dunhirl 

,  St.  Omsrs,  St.  Quintin ,  iff  c. 

£■ 

s.  d. 

A  Denier 

m 

-  O 

0  0  t4 

12  Deniers 

er 

a  Sol  -  0 

004 

15  Deniers 

*  a  Patard  t  0 

0  0  4 

15  Sols 

T~“, 

*  a  Piette  -  0 

0  7  4 

20  Sols 

er 

&  Livre  Tournois  -  0 

0  10 

^  3  Livres 

7*~" 

an  Ecu  of  Ex.  -  0 

2  6 

24  Livres 

*****" 

a  Louis  d’Or  -  1 

O  O 

24  Livres 

re 

a  Guinea  -  1 

1  0 

30-l-Livres 

= 

a  Mceda  *  1 

7 

Paris, 

Lyons,  Mar- feilles,  iffc.  Bourdcaux,  Bayonne,  isfs,. 

£• 

s.  d. 

A  Denier 

- 

-  0 

O  O 

3  Deniers 

er 

a  Liard  -  0 

0  0  -f 

2  Liards 

ZIZ 

a  Dardene  -  0 

004 

1 2  Deniers 

er 

a  Sol  -  0 

0  0  4 

22  Sols 

— 

*  a  Livre  Tournois  -  0 

0  10 

60  Sols 

T~“ 

an  Ecu  of  Ex  -  0 

2  6 

6  Livres 

an  Ecu  -  0 

5  0 

JO-rLivrcs 

er 

*  a  Piftole  -  0 

8  4 

24  Livres 

ns 

a  Louis  d’Or  -  1 

0  0 

*  A  Re 

PORTUGAL,  Lljbon,  Oporto,  &c. 

£.  s. 
0  0 

d. 

0  Tb-V 

10  Rez 

rr 

a  Half  Vintm  -  0  0 

0  44 

20  Rez 

~ 

a  Vintin  -00 

1  -ri 

5  Vintins 

a  Teltooft  -  0  0 

6  4 

4  Teftoons 

""7" 

a  Crufade  of  Ex.  -  0  2 

3 

24  Vintins 

— 

a  New  Crufade  -  0  2 

8  f 

10  Teftoons 

— 

*a  Milre  "  0  5 

7  4 

48  Teftoons 

er 

a  Moidore  -  17 

0 

64  Teftoons 

= 

a  Joanefe  -  116 

6  L 

0 

Madrid, 
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Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  & c.  New  Plate. 


f. 

A  Maravedie 

- 

0 

0 

0 

4  * 

TTT 

2  Maravedies  zz 

a  Quartil 

0 

0 

0 

4  ? 

no 

34  Maravedies  = 

a  Rial 

0 

0 

5 

2  Rials  — 

a  Piftarine 

0 

0 

10 

8  Rials  = 

*  Piaftre  of  Ex. 

0 

3 

7 

10  Rials  — 

a  Dollar 

0 

4 

6 

375  Maravedies  = 

*  a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

1 1 

r 

32  Rials  = 

*  a  Piftole  of  Ex. 

0 

14 

4 

3 6  Rials  = 

a  Piftole 

-  0 

16 

9 
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U 
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>4 
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V 
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a 

z 
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W 
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o 
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Gibraltar, 

Malaga,  Denia,  &c. 

Velon. 

£>' 

d 

r 

*  A  Maravedie 

• 

- 

0  0 

0 

1  % 
T  7  4.' 

2  Maravedies 

an  Ochavo 

0  0 

0 

2  ? 
-ryar 

4  Maravedies 

a  Quartil 

0  0 

0 

2  3 

34  Maravedies 

= 

*a  Vial  Velon  - 

0  0 

2 

7 

*8* 

15  Rials 

= 

*  a  Piaftre  of  Ex. 

0  3 

7 

512  Maravedies 

a  Piaftre 

0  3 

7 

60  Rials 

— 

*  a  Piftole  of  Ex. 

0  14 

4 

2048  Maravedies 

= 

a  Piftole  of  Ex. 

0  14 

4 

70  Rials 

= 

a  Piftole 

0  1 6 

9 

Barcelona,  Saragolfa,  Valencia,  &c. 

Old  Plate. 

£’  * 

A  Maravedie 

. 

■ 

0  0 

0 

2  7 

”7 

■jr 

16  Maravedies 

— 

a  Soldo 

0  0 

3 

2  Soldos 

= 

a  Rial  Old  Plate 

-  0  0 

6 

3 

y 

20  Soldos 

— 

*  a  Libra 

-  0  5 

7 

2 

i 

24  Soldos 

= 

*  a  Ducat 

-  0  6 

9 

16  Soldos 

= 

#  a  Dollar 

.  0  4 

6 

22  Soldos 

= 

*  a  Ducat 

■  0  6 

2 

f 

y 

2  1  Soldos 

— 

*a  Ducat 

•  0  15 

10 

7 

IT 

60  Soldos 

= 

a  Piftole 

-  0  6 

9 

A  Denari 
12  Denari 

4  Soldi 
2o  Soldi 
30  Soldi 

5  Lires 
115  Soldi 

6  Teftoons 
20  Lires 


GENOA,  Novi,  St  Remo,  &C. 
CORSICA.  Bafiia,  &c. 


S'. 

* 

- 

0 

0 

O  - 

4  ? 

iloo 

= 

a  Soldi 

0 

0 

0 

4  5 

Toe 

= 

a  Chevalet 

0 

0 

1 

1  8 
TT 

= 

*  a  Lire 

0 

O 

8 

3 

S 

= 

a  Teftoon 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Tov 

= 

a  Crufade  of  Ex. 

0 

3 

7 

= 

*  a  Pezzo  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

2 

= 

a  Genouine 

0 

6 

2 

a  Piftole 

O 

14 

4 

PIEDMONT, 
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PIEDMONT,  SAVOY,  and  SARDINIA. 
Turing  Chamberry,  Cagliari ,  £3V. 


A  Denari 

£. 

O 

S. 

O 

d. 

0 

3  Denari 

= 

a  Quatrini 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

1 2  Denari 

r= 

a  Soldi 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

12  -Soldi 

ZZT 

*  a  Florin 

- 

0 

O 

Q 

20  Soldi 

= 

*  a  Lire 

- 

O 

I 

2 
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a  Scudi 

MM 

0 

4- 

6 

7  Florins 

= 

a  Ducatoon 

_ 

0 

5 

16 

3 

2 

1 3  Lires 

a  Piftole 

■ 

0 

16  Lires 

= 

a  Louis  d’Or. 

— 

1 

0 

D 

0 

T  O 
? 

TT 
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Milan ,  Modena ,  Parma ,  Pavia ,  £sV. 


A  Denari 

£. 

— ■  0 

O 

d. 

O 

3  Denari 

a  Quatrino  —  0 

O 

0 

12  Denari 

a  Soldi  —  0 

0 

O 

20  Soldi 

*  a  Lire  —  0 

0 

8 

x  1 5  Soldi 

= 

a  Scudi  current  —  0 

4 

2 

117  Soldi 

6  Lires 

*  a  Scudi  of  Ex.  —  0 
a  Philip  —  0 

4 

4 

3 

4 

22  Lires 

ZZ 

a  Piftole  —  0 

16 

O 

23  Lires 

""" 

a  Spanilh  Piftole  —  0 

16 

9 

8 

•snr 

9 

1  8 
3T 

1» 

X 


A  Denari 

4  Denari 
12  Denari 

5  Quatrini 
8  Cracas 

2o  Soldi 
60  Lires 
74  Lires 
2  2  Lires 


Leghorn ,  Florence ,  tsfe. 


a  Quatrini  — 

a  Soldi  — 

a  Craca  — 

a  Quilo  — 
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a  Pi  Hole 
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ROME,  Civita  Vecchia ,  Ancona,  &c. 


A  Quatrini 

£.  s. 
0  0 

</. 

0  t-4 

5  Quatrini 

zz 

a  Bayoc  — . 

0  0 

0  4 

8  Bayocs 

zz 

a  Julio  — 

0  0 

6 

10  Bayocs 

zz 

a  Stamyt  Julio  — 
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24  Bayocs 

zz 
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6 

10  Julios 

r= 
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0  5 

0 

12  Julios 

zz 
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0 
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zz 
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0 
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zz 
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NAPLES. 

Ga'ieta,  Capua,  Cfc. 

J. 

r/. 

A  Qrjatrini 

■  — 

0 

O 

O 

3  Quatrini 

a  Grain  — 

O 

O 

O 

10  Grains 

ZZ 

a  Carlin  : — 

O 

0 

4 

40  Quatrinj 

z= 

a  Paulo  — 

? 

O 

5 

20  Grains 

z z 

a  Tarin  — 

•p 

.0 

8 

40  Grains 

zz 

a  Teftoon  — 

0 

I 

4 

100  Grains 

a  Ducat  of  Ex, 

P 

3 

4 

23  Tarins 

a  Piftole  — 

O 

15 

!  4 

25  Tarins 

z= 

a  Spanifh  Piftole 

1 

16 

,  9 

SICILY 

AND  MALTA.  Palermo, 

Mijpna 

,  GV. 

A  Pichila 

O 

0 

0 

I 

6  Pichiii 

= 

a  Grain  — 

O 

0 

0 

2 

7T 

S  Pichiii 

zz 
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0 
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_7 
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X 

3 
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— 
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4 
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— 
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7 
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a  Piftole  — 

O 
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Ravenna,  <Bc. 

0 

0 

0 

z  0 

6  Guatrini 

rz 
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'  0 
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T 
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zz 
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0 
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20  Bayocs 

— 
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I 

0 
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I 

6 
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3 
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zz 
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3 
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— 

a  Crown  — 
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0 
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T 
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VENICE,  Bergham,  £sV. 


A  Prcolj 
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6J  Soldi 
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*777 

a  Jule  — 

p 

0 

6 

20  Soldi 

= 

*  Lire  ,  — 

p 

0 

6  1 

3  Jules 

a  Teftoon  — 

p 

1 

6 

124  Soldi 

ZZ 

a  Ducat  current — 

0 

3 

5  t 

24  Gros 

— 

*  a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

4 

x  7  Lires 

~ 

a  Chequin  — 

0 

9  2 

TURKEY 

EUROPE,  S.  Parts, 
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TURKEY.  Morca,  Caiidia,  Cyprus,  &c. 

& 

s.  d. 

A  Mangar 

— 

— 

o 

0  0  ^4 

4  Mangars 

= 

an  Afper  — 

o 

0  0  4 

3  Afpers 

ZT 

a  Parac  — 

o 

0  1  f 

5  Afpers 

rr: 

a  Beflic  — 

o 

0  3 

to  Afpers 

z= 

anOftic  n  — 

o 

0  6 

20  Afpers 

a  Solata  — 

o 

1  0 

8c  Afpers 

= 

*  a  Piaflre  — 

o 

i  4  0 

too  Afpers 

a  Caragrouch  — 

o 

5  0 

io  Solatas 

— 

a  Xeriff  — 

0 

Jto  0 

’ 

-4- - - - - 

ARABIA. 

Medina 

,  Mecca,  Mocha,  &c. 

!  * 

[  • 

.  — 

f>  ’  h  * 

Xv 

?•  d- 

A  Caret 

— 

— 

O 

0  0  i 

5^  Carets 

— 

a  Caveer  — 

0 

O  ^  aToST 

7  Carrets 

Comafl’.ee  — 

O 

0  0 

8o  Carrets 

ZZ2 

a  Larin  — 

o 

0  i°  •§■ 

18  Comafliees 

ZZZ 

an  Abyfs  — 

!  o 

'i  4  f 

6o  Comafhees 

rr  . 

*  a  Piaftre  — r 

o 

4  6 

8o  Caveers 

~r  l 

a  Dollar 

o 

4  6 

ioo  Comafliees 

a  Sequin  — 

o 

7  6 

8o  Larins 

*  a  Tomond  — 

3 

7  6 

< 

♦-H 

cc 

< 


PERSIA. 

Ifaphan, 

Ormus,  Go/nlroon ,  oV. 

X- 

i. 

A  Coz  — 

— 

0 

O 

0 

•x 

s 

4 

Coz 

— 

a  Bifti  — 

0 

O 

1 

3 

? 

10 

Cdz 

— 

a  Shahee  — 

0 

O 

4 

^  20 

Coz 

a  Mamouda  — 

0 

0 

3 

25 

Coz 

a  Larin  — 

0 

O 

to 

4 

Shabees 

— 

an  Abafhee  — 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Abafhees 

rz 

an  Or  — 

0 

6 

8 

1  2  Abafliees 

zz: 

a  Bovello  — 

0 

16 

O 

50  Abafhees 

= 

*  a  Tomond  — 

3 

6 

8 

GUZURAT. 

Surat,  Cambay ,  &c. 

X- 

.r. 

J 

f  a  Pceka 

— 

7 — 

O 

0 

O 

*  r 

2  Peckas 

zz 

a  Pice  — 

O 

0 

O 

1  5 

Ti 

4  Pices 

ZZ 

a  Finam  — 

0 

0 

1 

y 

V 

5  Pices 

ZZZ 

a  Viz  — 

O 

0 

2 

z  2 
T* 

0 

16  Pices 

— 

an  Ana  — 

0 

0 

7 

* 

T 

4  Anas 

— -* 

a  Rupee  — 

O 

■2 

6 

1  ° 

s 

2  Rupees 

— 

an  Englifli  Crown 

0 

5r 

O 

24  Anas 

zz: 

a  Pagoda  — 

O 

8 

9 

4  Pagodas 

=? 

a  Gold  Rupee  — 

1 

l5 

0 

Bombay 


|oc6 


CO 

< 


D 

O 

O 

s 
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Bombay ,  Dabul,  &c. 


f  A*  Budgrook 
2  Budgrooks 
5  Rez 
16  Pices 
20  Pice3 
240  Rez 
4  Quarters 
14  Quarters 
60  Quarters 


aS 

<s 

03 

< 

s 


*  a  Ree  — 
a  Pice 
a  Laree 
a  Quarter 
a  Xcraphim 
a  Rupee  — 
a  Pagoda 
a  Gold  Rupee 


£■ 
o 
o 
o 
•  o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 


s. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

2 

8 

15 


d. 


r>  11 

0  Too 


5 

6 

4 

3 

o 

o 


2  7 
^03 
2  7 

To 
2 
T 

I 
f 


Goa,  Vifapour ,  £sV. 


L 


*A  Re 
2  Rez 

2  Bazarcas 
20  Rez 

4  Vintins 

3  Larees 
47.  Vintins 

4  Tangus 
8  Tangus 


a  Bazaraco 
a  Peck  a 
a  Vint  in 
a  Laree 
a  Xeraphin 
a  Tangu 
a  Paru 
a  Gold  Rupee 


£- 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

O 

2  7 

0  a 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 

IOQ' 

O 

0 

0 

2  7 

20  0 

—  0 

0 

1 

2  7 

■ars 

—  0 

0 

5 

2 

T 

0 

I 

4 

X 

T 

0 

4 

6 

0 

18 

O 

1 

*5 

0 

COROMANDEL.  Madrajs,  Pondicherry , 


A  Cafh 

5  Cafh 
2  Viz 

6  Pices 
8  Pices 

10  Fanams 
2  Rupees 
36  Fanams 
4  Pagodas 


a  Viz  — 

a  Pice  — 

a  Pical  — 

a  Fanam  — 

a  Rupee 
an  Englifh  Crown  o 
a  Pagoda  —  o 
a  Gold  Rupee  1 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2 

J 

8 

*5 


o 

o 

o 

2 

3 

6 

o 

9 


TS- 

_ J 

TS1 

3 

T 


BENGAL.  Callicul,  Calcutta ,  fcfc. 


A  Pice 

£• 

s. 

d. 

5 

4  Pices 

— 

a  Fanam  — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TT 

s 

6  Pices 

12  Pices 

= 

a  Viz  _ 

an  Ana  — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

T 
x  S 
TS 

7 

■g- 

10  Anas 

HT 

a  Fiano  — 

0 

6 

16  Anas 

HZ 

a  Rupee  * 

0 

2 

6 

2  Rupees 

HZ 

a  French  Ecu 

0 

c 

0 

2  Rupees 

HZ 

an  Englilh  crown 

0 

J 

< 

0 

36  Anas 

= 

a  Pagoda 

0 

J 

9 

*  Major  Rennel  fays,  that  wc  may  with  eafe  reduce  any  large  fum  In  rupees  to  flerling, 
ty  calculating  roundly  at  the  rate  of  a  lack  of  rupees  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  :  and  that  a 
crorc  of  rupees  ts  opial  to  a  million  Haling. 

SIAM. 


AFRICA, 
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'  S  I  A  M.  Pegu, 

A  Cori 

8co  Cori 

125  Fettees 

250  Fettees 

500  Fettees 

900  Fettees 

2  Ticals 
;  4  Soocos 

S  Sataleers 

Malacca,  Cambodia ,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 

i  ■  e.  d. 

—  —  000-5 

—  a  Fettee  —  000 

=  a  Sataleer  —  007 

=  a  Sooco  —  013 

—  a  Tutal  —  026 

=  a  Dollar  —  046 

=  a  Rial  -^-05® 

=  an  Ecu  —  050 

=  a  Crown  —  050 

_ 

0000 

i 

TS 

X 

A  Caxa 

CHINA.  Pekin,  Canton. 

£  s‘  d. 

—  —  000 

_ * 

10  Caxa 

=  a  Candareen  —  0  0  0 

10  Candareens 

=  a  Mace  —  008 

35  Candereens  > 

=  a  Rupee  —  026 

2  Rupees 

=  a  Dollar  —  046 

70  Candereens 

=  a  Rix  dollar  —^044 

i 

7  Maces 

=  an  Ecu  —  050 

2  Rupees 

=  a  Crown  —  0  5  0 

10  Maces 

=  a  Tale  —  068 

JAPAN.  Jeddo,  Meaco,  &c. 

A  Piti 

£.  s  d. 

—  —  000 

' z 
s 

20  Pitis 

=  a  Mace  —  004 

15  Maces 

=  an  ounce  Silver  —  410 

I 

20  Maces 

=r  a  Tale  —  068 

30  Maces 

=  an  Ingot  < —  098 

a 

y 

13  Ounces  Silver 

=  an  ounce  Gold  —  3  3  0 

2  Ounces  Gold 

=  a  Japanefe  —  6  6  0 

2  Japanefes 

=  a  Double  —  1212  0 

2 1  Ounces  Gold 

=  a  Cattee  —  66  3  0 

EGYPT. 

Old  and  New  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Sayde,  isfe. 

£.  s. 

d. 

An  Afper 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0  # 

3  Afpers 

a  Medin 

0 

0 

1  \ 

24  Medins 

* 

an  Italian  Ducat 

—  0 

3 

4 

80  Afpers 

r= 

*  a  Piaftre 

—  0 

4 

0 

30  Medin3 

= 

a  Dollar 

—  0 

4 

6 

96  Afpers 

— 

an  Ecu 

—  0 

5 

0 

32  Menins 

a  Crown 

—  0 

5 

0 

200  Afpers 

a  Sultanin 

—  0 

10 

0 

■_  70  Medins 

— 

a  Pargo  Dollar 

—  010 

BARBA 

6 

R  Y. 

AMERICA.  i  AFRICA 
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f  BARBARY.  Algiers ,  Tunis,  Tripoli  Una  IF c. 


An  Afper  — - 

_ 

£• 

0 

s . 

0 

1 

O 

3  Afpers 

— 

a  Medin  — 

0 

0 

1 

T 

io  Afpers 

;  r 

a  Rial  old  Plate  — 

0 

0 

6 

* 

2  Rials 

a  Double  — 

O 

I 

1 

jc 

4  Doubles 

= 

a  Dollar  — 

0 

4 

6 

24  Medina 

zzz 

a  Silver  Chequin 

0 

3 

4 

go  Medins 

zzz 

a  Dollar  — • 

0 

4 

6 

180  Afpers 

zr 

a  Zequin  — 

0 

8 

10 

15  Doubles 

a  Pifcole  — 

Q 

16 

9 

MO  R  0  C C  0. 

Santa  Cruz,  Mequinez , 

Fez,  Tangier, 

Sallee, 

Ufc. 

£■ 

jr. 

d. 

A  Fluce  — 

— 

O 

0 

O  T? 

24  Fluces 

=r  a  Blanquil 

—  O 

0 

2 

4  Blanquils 

—  a  Ounce 

-  0 

0 

8 

y  Blanquils 

—  an  Odtavo 

-  O 

I 

2 

14  Blanquils 

=  a  Quarto 

- —  0 

2 

4 

2  Quartos 

=:  a  Media 

—  0 

4  1 

8 

28  Blanquils 

=  a  Dollar 

—  0 

4 

6 

54  Blanquils 

=:  a  Xequin 

- —  0 

9 

0 

100  Blanquils 

=  a  Prftol 

— 

16 

9 

) 


E  N  G  L  I  S  H.  .  Jamaica,  Barhadoes, 

IFc. 

1  ' 

£•  s- 

d. 

r  *  A  Halfpenny 

—  00 

0 

2  Halfpence  2= 

*  Penny 

—  00 

O 

y  and  a  half  pence  == 

a  Bit 

—  00 

5  i 

1 2  Pence  = 

#  a  Shilling 

—  00 

Q  IT 

O  To 

y5  Pence  = 

a  Dollar 

—  0  4 

6 

y  Shillings  2= 

a  Crown 

—  0  5 

0 

20  Shillings  = 

*  a  Pound 

-  0  14 

3 

24  Shillings  2= 

a  Piftole 

.  0  16 

9 

CO 

30  Shillings  = 

a  Guinea 

-  1  1 

0 

5 

^  'i 

FRENCH. 

5/.  Domingo,  Martinico,  IF c. 

h 

£•  * 

d. 

CO 

*  A  half  Sol  — 

- 

'  0  0 

117 

0  o“To 

2  Half  Sols  = 

*  a  Sol 

0  0 

°  m 

y  and  one  half  Sols= 

a  Plalf  Scalin 

0  0 

2  TT 

1 5  Sols  — 

a  Scalin 

0  0 

5  i 

20  Sols  — 

*  a  Livre  - 

0  0 

7  t£ 

y  Livres  = 

a  Dollar  - 

0  4 

6 

8  Litres  = 

an  Ecu 

0  4 

10  4- 

26  Livres  = 

a  Piltole 

0  16 

9 

22  Livres  ~ 

a  Louis  d’Or 

1  0 

O 

ENGLISH- 

AMERICA. 


h 

* 

w 

55 

n  < 

z 
o 
V 
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ENGLISH. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  England, 

Virginia,  &c. 

*  A  Penny 

m  m  mm 

£.  s.  d. 
ool 

I 2  Pence 

*  *  a  Shiling 

010 

20  Shilings  - 

*  a  Pound 

0 

0 

2  Pounds 

3  Pounds 

4  Pounds 

5  Pounds 

6  Pounds 

7  Pounds 

8  Pounds 

9  Pounds 
lo  Pounds 

«  1  . 

The  Value  of  the  Currency  alters  according  to  the  Plenty  or 
Scarcity  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  that  are  imported. 


Canada,  Florida ,  Cayenne ,  lye. 


*  A  Denier 
u  Deniers 
20  Sols 
2  Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 


_  « 


a  Sol 
*  a/Livre 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 


The  Value  of  the  Currency  alters  according  to  the  Plenty  or 
Scarcity  of  Gold  or  Silver  Coins  that  are  imported. 

Note.  For  all  the  Spani/h,  Portuguefe ,  Dutch,  and  Danijh  Dominions,  either 
on  the  Continent  or  in  the  West  Indies,  fee  the  Monies  of  the  refpe&ive 
nations. 

6  M 


(  1010  ) 


A 


NEW  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


O  F 


Remarkable  Events,  Discoveries,  and  Inventions  ^ 

ALSO, 

The  ./Era,  the  Country,  and  Writings  of  Learned  Men  ; 

The  whole  comprehending  in  one  View,  the  Analyfis  or  Outlines  of  General 
Hiftory,  from  the  Creation  to  the  prefent  Time. 

•• 

Bef.  Chrift. 

4004  I  ’HE  creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve; 

4003  X  The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a  woman. 

301 7  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  tranilated  to  Heaven. 

2348  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge,  which  continued  377  days. 

2247  1  he  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah’s  pofterity,  upon  which  God 
miraculouily  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfes  them  into  different 
nations. 

About  the  fame  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  parted  from 
his  rebellious  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of  fonie  of  the  more  tra&able  in¬ 
to  the  Eaft,  and  there  either  he  or  one  of  his  fucceffors  to  have  founded  the  an¬ 
cient  Chinefe  monarchy. 

2234  The  celefliai  obfervations  are  bugun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  firfl  gave  birth  to 
learning  and  the  fciences. 

2188  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  lifted  1663  years, 
down  to  its  conqueft  by  Cambyfes,  in  525  before  Chrift. 

2°J9  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Alfyria,whieh  lafted  above  1000  years, 
and  out  of  its  rains  were  formed  the  Affyrians  of  Babylon,  thofe  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

1921  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go  into  Canaan,' 
which  begins  the  430  years  fojourning. 

1897  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  deftroyed  for  their  wickednefs,  by  fire  from 
Heaven. 

1836  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece  begins  nnder  Inachus. 

1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 

1715  Prometheus  firft  ftruck  fire  from  flints. 

1635  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  books  of  Genefis,  containing  a  period  of 
2369  years.  °  r 

Aaron  born  in  Egypt;  1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  high-prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 

1571  Moles,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharoh’s  daughter,  who 
educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1556  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of 
Athens.m  Greece.  6  fa 

1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy; 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

I491  Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  kingdom  to- 
with  600,000  Ifraelites,  befides  children ;  which  completed  the  430  years 
of  fojourning.  They  miraculoufly  pafs  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  come  to  the 
JJeiert  of  Sinai,  where  Mofes  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people  the 
I  en  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws,  and  fets  up  the  tabernacle,  and  in  it  the 
ark  of  the  covenant. 
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*4^5  The  firft  fhip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  . daughters. 

*453  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 

I4ja  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes,  are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where 
he  died  the  year  following,  aged  120. 

*45*  The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  Wildernefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Jofhua 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves,  after  having  fubdued  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 

1x98  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  1 193  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fiege  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  when  that  city  was  taken  and 
burnt. 

1048  David  is  foie  king  of  Ifrael. 

1004  The  temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  translated  to  Heaven. 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 

869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queen  Dido. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

776  The  firft  Olympiad  begins. 

753  -®ra  °f  the  budding  ot  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus  firft  king  of  the  Romans. 

720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege, and  the  kingdom  of  liracl  finilhed,  by  Salmaaa-- 
far,  king  of  Aflyria,  who  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 

The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

638  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 

604  By  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  fome  Phoenicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  round 
Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

600  Thales  of  Mdeius  ffavelsinto  Egypt,  conl'ults  the  priefts  of  Memphis,  acquires  the 
knowledge  of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy;  returns  to  Greece,  caiculates 
eclipfes,  gives  general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains  that  one  fupreme 
intelligence  regulates  all  its  motions. 

Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar 
of  Thales.' 

397  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judea,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon. 

557  1  he  city  of  Jerulalem  taken,  after  a  liege  of  18  months. 

362  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  acted  upon  a  moveable  icaffold. 

559  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia. 

338  I  he  kingdom  of  Babylon  finilhed ;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  iffues 
an  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  ^ ’ 

5S4  I  he  firft  tragedy  was  adteci  at  Athens,  on  a  waggon  by  Thefpis. 

526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  firft  founded. 

313  1  he  fecond  '1  emple  at  Jerulalem  is  finilhed  under  Darius. 

309  1  arquin,  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  goverttied 
by  two  conluls,  and  other  republican  magillrates,  till  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  being 
aijpace  of  461  years.  “ 

304  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Perfian  invafion 
of  Greece. 

486  Elchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 

,  481  Xerxes  the  Great  king  of  Perfia, begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

438  Lzra  it  lent  from  Babylon  to  Jerulalem,  with  the  captive  Jews  and  the  veflels  of  gold 
and  filver,  &c.  being  lcventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour. 

454  I  he  Romans  lend  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws. 

431  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  compiled  and  ra¬ 
tified.  r 

430  The  hiltory  of  the  Old  Teftament  finifhes  about  this  time. 

Malachi  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 

401  Retreat  ol  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 

400  Socrates  the  tounder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  immorta¬ 
lity  ol  the  foul,  and  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  for  which  and  other  lub- 
lime  doctrines,  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  feon  after  repent,  and 
erect  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs. 

331  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Afia. 

3  *3  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  generals  into  four  kingdoms. 

823  Dionylius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftromonical  sera  on  Monday  June  26,  being  the 
firft  who  found  the  exact  tolar  year  to  confift  of  363  days,  3  hours,  and  49  minutes. 
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284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  feventy  two  interpreters  to 
tranflate  the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the 
Septuagint. 

269  The  firfl  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 

264  The  firfi  Punic  war  begins  and  continues  23  years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles  compofed. 

260  The  Romans  firfl  concern  themfelves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at 
fea. 

237  Hamlicar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  foti  Hannibal,  at  nine  years  eld,  to  fwear  eter¬ 
nal  enmity  to  the  Romans. 

218  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  77  years.  Hannibal  pafles  the  Alps, and 
defeats  the  Romans  in  feveral  batiks,  but  being  amufed  by  his  Women,  does  not 
improve  his  victories  by  the  ftorming  of  Rome. 

190  The  firfl  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the  fpails  of  Autiochus  brings  the  Aiiatic 
luxury  firfl  to  Rome. 

168  Perfcus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom, 

167  Tlie  firfl  library  eredted  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 

163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  yeare. 

146  Carthage  the  rival  of  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 

135  The  iiiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

52  Julius  Caefar  makes  his  firfl  expedition  into  Britain. 

47  The  battle  of  Pharfalia  between  Cxfarund  Pompey.  in  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  confiding  of  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 

45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  wilich  Cato- kills  himi’elf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Ctefar. 

44  Cajfar,  the  greateft  of  tlie  Roman  conquerors,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitched  battles 
and  flain  1,192,000  men,  and  overturned  the  libehkVoV  his  country,  is  killed  in 
the  f'enate-houfe.  \'r  ^ 

31  The  battle  of  Adlium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Anthoijiij^ncJCleopatra  are  totally  de¬ 
feated  by  Odlavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Csfar. 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Odlavius,  upon  which  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  put 
thtmklves  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

27  Odlavius,  by  a  degree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Augullus  Cxfar,  and  an  abfo- 
lute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firfl  Roman  emperor. 

8  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463.000  men  fit  to 
bear  arms. 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  fhut  by  Auguflus,  as  an  emblc-m  of  univerfal  peace,  and 
JESUS  CHRfST  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  horn  in  September,  or  on  Monday, 
December  25. 

A.  C. 

12  CHRIST  hearing  the  Dodlors  in  the  temple ;  and  afking  them  queftions. 

29  - is  baptized  in  the  wildernefs  by  John. 

33 - is  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M. 

His  Refurrredtion  on  Sunday,  April  5  ;  his  Afcenfion,  Thurfday,  May  14,  , 

36  St.  Paul  converted. 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 

Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  The  name  ofChriftians  firfl  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Chrifl. 

43  Claudius  Caefar’s  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark-writes  his  gofpel. 

39  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans:  368,  furrounded  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  fome  parts 
of  which  are  flill  ohfervable. 

51  Caradtacus,  the  Britifh  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 

52  The  countil  of  the  apofries  at  Jerufalem. 

55  St.  Ltdte  writes  his  Gofpel. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brother  to  death. 

- Perlecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

61  Boadicia  the  Britifli  queen,  defeats  the  Romans  ;  but  is  conquered  foon  after  by  Sueto¬ 

nius,  governor  of  Britain. 

62  St.  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  hisepiftks  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  adls  of  the  Apoflles  written. 

Chrilrianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or  fome  of  his  dif- 
ciples  about  this  time, 

64  Rome  let  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days ;  upon  which  began  (under  Nero)  the  firfl 

perfecution  againfl  the  Chriflians. 

67  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  Whilft  the  factious  Jews  are  dellroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Titus,  the  Ro- 
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man  general,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  made 
to  pals  over  it. 

79  Herculaneum  overwhelmed  hy  an  eruption  from  Mount  Vefuvrus. 

S3  The  philosophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian.  _  ^ 

Sc  Tuiius  Auricula,  governor  ot  South  Britain,  to  protetl  the  civilized 

J  iucuriiuas  of  tlie  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  the  rivers  Forth  and 
Clyde  ;  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian  lulls;  and  lirli 
fails  round  Britain,  which  he  difeovers  to  be  an.  llhmd. 

96  St.  John  the  F.vangeliit  wrote  his  revelation — his  Golpel  in  97. 

121  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  if  omens  all  the  iouthern  parts  of  Scotland  ;  upon 
which  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wail  between  Newcastle  and  c.jriifle ;  but  this 
alfo  proving  ineffedtual,  Poilius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general,  about  the  year  144, 
repairs  Agriccla's  fort,  which  he  joins  by  a  wail  four  yards  thick,  iince  called  An¬ 
toninus’s  wall.  i 

135  The  fecund  Jewifh  war  ends  when  they  were  all  banilhed  Juoea. 

139  Juftin  writes  his  firft  apology  lor  the  Chriftians. 

141  A  number  of  htrefies  appear  abouy;  this  time. 

152  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  Bops  the  perfection  againft  the  Chriftians. 

2J7  The  Septuagint  laid  to  be  lound  in  a  calk. 

222  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  link  under  its  own  weight.  The  Bar¬ 
barians  begin  their  eruptions.  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to  moieft  the 
empire. 

260  Valerius  is  taken  prifonerby  Saphor  king  of  Perfra,  and  flayed  alive. 

274  Silk  firft  brought  Bom  India  :  the  manutadory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe  by  Pome 
monks,  jyi  ;  fill!  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,  1534. 

291  Two  emperors,  and  two  Crei'ars,  march  to  defend  trie  lour  quarters  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

306  Conllantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  firft  began. 

3:3  The  tenth  perfection  ends  by  an  edkft  of  Conllantine,  who  favours  the  Chadians, 
anti  gives  lull  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  bi!hops,or  fathers,  are  fent  tram  Britain  to  aflift  at  the  council  of  Arles. 

325  The  firft  general  council  at  Nice,  whcn3i8  fathers  attended,  againft  Arius,  where  was 
computed  the  famous  Nicene creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 

328  Conllantine  amoves  the  feat  of  empire  front  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thencefor- 
wards  called  Conllancinopie. 

331 _ orders  ail  the  heathen  temples  tobe  deftroyed. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  apollate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the 

temple  of  Jerulalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaftern  (Conftantinople  the  capital)  and  weftern 

(of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capita))  each  being  now  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  different  emperors. 

400  Belh  invented  by  bifhop  Paulinus,  of  Campagnia. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia  or  Scotia:*  revises  under  Fergus. 

406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Sutvi,  fpreau  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a  conceflion  ofHo- 
norius,  emperor  of  the  Weil. 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifi  Goths. 

412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  oi  France  begins  upon  lire  lower  Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

426  The  Romans  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdr  aw  their  troops  from  Britain,  and 
never  return ;  adviling  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  trull  to  their 
own  valour. 

446  The  Britons  now  left  to  themfelvcs,  are  greatly  haraffed  by  the  Scots  and  Phils,  upon 

which  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans,  but  receive  no  aiuit- 
ance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attfla  (lurnamed  the  fcourge  cf  God)  with  his  Hans  ravage  the  Reman  empire. 

449  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  agamic  the  Scots  and 
Pjdts. 

4JJ  The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  invite  over  more  of  tneir  countrymen, 
anil  begin  to  tflabi  fh  themfelves  in  Kent  under  Heugift. 

476  The  weftern  empire  is  hnifhed,  523  years  after  tire  battle  of  Pharfalia  ;  upon  the  ruins 
of  which  leveral  new  dates  ante  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  conlilling  01  Goths,  Van¬ 
dals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  extiuguilhed,  and  the 
works  of  the  learned  are  deftroyed. 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptiled,  and  Chriftianity  begins  in  that  kingdom. 

308  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

J13  Conftantinople  beiieged  by  Yitaliamis,  whole  fleet  is  burned  by  a  fpeculum  of  brafs. 
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516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  sia.  is  introduced  by  Dionyfiu3  the  in  oak, 

529  The  code  of  Juftinian,  the  eaftern  emperor,  is  pubhfhed. 

55 7  terrible  plague  ail  over  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  which  continues  near  50  years, 

581  Latin  ceafed  to  be  i'poken  about  this  time  in  haly. 

596  Auguftine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  concelfions  cf  Phocas,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft. 

623  Mahomet,  a  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th  year 
of  his  age  and  10th  of  his  mirtiitry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Saracen 
empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim  their  defeent. 
His  followers  compute  their  time  from  this  sera,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  Hegira, 
i  e.  the  Flight. 

<37  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 

640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  library  there  burnt  by  order  of 
Omar,  their  caiiph  or  prince. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefts  on  every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  barbarities 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  pofreiity. 

664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 

63  j  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  ttruggle  of  near  150  years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

7x3  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

736  The  controverly  about  images  begins,  and  occafions  many  infurredtions  in  the  eaftern 
empire. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to  be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 

763  The  city  cf  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris,  is  made  the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe 
of  Abbas. 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called  the 
wefccru  empire  ;  gives  the  prelent  names  to  the  days  and  months  ;  endeavours  to 
reftore  learning  in  Europe;  but  mankind  are  not  yet  difpofed  for  it,  being  lolely 
engrofled  in  military  enterprizes. 

826  Plarold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubjetfts,  for  being  a  Chriftian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  Wefi'ex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  ol  England. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  iox  lift. 

838  The  Scots  and  Pidls  have  a  deciiive  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and  both 
kingdoms  are  united  by  Kennet,  which  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the  Scottifh 
hiftory. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danifh  invaders  (againft  whom  he  fought  36 
lj* itles  by  fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  laws ;  divides  England  into  counties, 
hundreds,  and  tythings  ;  erects  county  courts,  and  founds  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
about  this  time. 

915  The  univenity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpat  »n  intofeven  kingdoms- 

975  Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  baniftea  for  his  crimes. 

979  Coronation  oaths  faid  to  be  firft  ufed  in  England. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia, 
Letters  of  the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 

996  Otlio  ill  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elective. 

999  Bclcflaus,  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 

icoo  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe  ;  that  of  linen  rags  in  1170 ;  the  manufactory 
introduced  into  England  at  Darttord,  1388. 

1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  manner  of  architedture. 

1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  lola  by  their  parents  in  England. 

1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  poficflion  of  England. 

1040  i  he  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  various  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time  driven' 
out  ot  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  holtile  manner. 

3041  The  Saxon  line  restored  under  Edward  the  Comtllor. 

1043  ’1  be  '1  urks  (a  nation  of  adventurer  ■-  from  Tartary,  ferving  hitherto  in  the  armies  of 
contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  pofkllion  of  Perfia. 

XOJ4  Leo  IX.  the  lint  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

10 /j  Malcolm  Ill.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Dutifinanc,  and  marries 
the  prmcels  Margaret,  filler  to  Edgar  Athtling. 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jeruialem  from  the  Saracens. 

4066  1  lie  battle  of  Haftings  fought  between  Harold  and  William,  (furnamed  the  Baftard) 
duke  ol  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  flam,  after  which  William 
becomes  king,  cf  nnglt&d. 
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K076  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 

Mufical  notes  invented. 

10  75  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of  the 
German  bilhops.  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope,  towards  the 
end  of  January. 

1076  Juftices  of  the  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Doomfday  book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all  the 
eftates  in  England,  and  finilhed  in  1086. 

The  tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  Englifh  fubjeds  ;  numbers  of  whom 
fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  Englilh  language,  are  protec¬ 
ted  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them. 

1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  preffed  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  afliftance 
Jofeph,  king  of  Morocco ;  by  which  the  Moors  get  poffeffion  of  all  the  Saracen 
dominions  in  Spain. 

1096  The  firft  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  feveral  Chriftian  princes,  to 
drive  the  infidels  from  Jerufalem. 

Hio  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England  where  he  had  been 
permitted  to  refide  as  a  fubjedL 

11 18  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftituted  to  defend  the  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem 
and  to  proted  Chriftian  ftrangers. 

1 15 1  The  canon  law  colleded  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna. 

1163  London  bridge,  confiding  of  19  fmall  arches,  firft  built  of  ftone. 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

H74  Henry  II.  king  of  England  (and  firft  of  the  Plantagenets),  takes  pofleffion  of  Ireland  ; 

which  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  Englilh  viceroy,  or  lord  lieute¬ 
nant. 

1176  England  is  divided,  by  Henry,  into  fix  circuits,  and  juftice  is  difpenfed  by  itinerant 
judges. 

1 180  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  in  England. 

1181  The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this  time  fcy  Glanville. 

118a  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  ftirrnps 
of  his  faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 

1186  The  great  conjuntftion  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  all  the  planets  in  Libra,  happened  in 
September. 

1192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  king  o(  England  defeats  Saladine’s 
army,  confifting  of  300,000  combatants. 

1194  Disu  et  non  Droit  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  vidlory  over  the  French. 

1200  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  begin  to  be  ufed  ;  firft  among  the  nobility. 

1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft  charter  for  ele&ing  their  Lord  Mayor 
and  other  magiftrates,  from  king  John. 

1215  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of  England. 

Court  of  common  Pleas  eftablilhed. 

1227  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,' *  under  Gingis-Kan,  emerge  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Afia, over  run  all  the  Saracen  empire ;  and  in  imitation  of  former  con¬ 
querors,  carry  death  and  defolation  wherever  they  march. 

1233  The  inquifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  ftili  thatch¬ 
ed  with  ftraw. 

I253  The  famous  aftronomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonzo,  king  of  Caftile. 

1 T5 8  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finilhes  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail,  and  lands  20.000  men  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who  recovers  the 
weftern  illes. 

1264  According  to  fome  writsrs,  the  commons  of  England  were  not  fummoned  to  parlia¬ 

ment  till  this  period. 

1269"  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 

1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 

1282  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that  princi¬ 
pality  to  England. 

1284  Edward  II.  born  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  firft  prince  of  Wales. 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve  candi¬ 

dates,  who  fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  king  of  England  ; 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  defolating  war  between  both  nations.  * 

1293  There  is  a  regular  fucceffion  of  Englifh  parliaments  from  this  year,  beiqg  the  aad  of 
Edward  I. 

5298  The  prefent  Tvirkilh  empire  begins  in  Bithynja  under  Ottoman. 
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129B  Silver  hafted  knives,  fpoons  and  cups,  a  great  luxury. 

Tallow  candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  Iplinters  ,of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. 

Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 

1302  The  mariner’s  compafs  invented  or  improved  by  Givia,cf  Naples. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Svvifs  cantons. 

1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for  70  years. 

1310  Lincoln’s  Inn  fociety  tftablilhcd. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  eftablilhe^ 
the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  i'eparate.  A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for 
two  years. 

1320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Chriftendom  ;  1344  ditto  in  England. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great  be¬ 

nefit  to  ui  and  ourfubjedts, 

1337  The  firit  comet  whofe  courfe  is  deferibed  with  an  aftronomical  exadtnefs. 

1340  Gunpowder  and  guns  Srft  invented  by  Swartz,  a  monk  of  Coiogn  ;  1346,  Edward  III. 

had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  contributed  to  gain  him  the  battle  of  Creffy  ; 
1346,  bombs  and  mortars  were  invented. 

Oil  painting  firft  made  ufe  of  by  John  Vaneck. 

Heralds  college  inftituted  in  England. 

1344  The  firft  creation  to  titles  by  patent  ufed  by  Edward  III. 

1346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David  king  of  Scots  is  taken  prifoner. 

1349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England  by  Edward  III.  altered  in  1559,  and 
conlifts  of  26  knights. 

1352  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

1334  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England. 

1336  The  battle  of  Poidtiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France  and  his  foil  are  taken  prifoners 

by  Edward  the  Black  Frince. 

133 7  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 

1338  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  III. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  inEngland  changed  from  French  to  Englifh,  as  a  favour  of  Edward 
III.  to  his  people. 

John  Wickline,  an  Englilhman,  begins  about  this  time  to  oppofe  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome  with  great  acutenefi?  and  fpirit.  His  followers  are  called  Lol¬ 
lards. 

1386  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Netherlands  eftablifhed  in  London. 

Windfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas;  on  this  is  founded 
the  ballad  of  Chevy-  Chace. 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amnfement. 

1399  Weftminfter  Abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged — Weftminfter  hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  renewed  in  1723  ;  confift- 
ing  of  38  knights. 

14x0  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

1411  The  univerlity  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland  founded. 

1413  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1428  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Englifh  power  in  France. 

1430  About  this  time  Laurantius  of  Harleim  invented  the  art  of  printing,  which  he  prac- 
tifed  with  feparate  v/ooden  type*.  Gutenburgh  afterwards  invented  cut  metal 
types  ;  but  the  art  was  carried  to  perfe&ion  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  who  invented  the 
mode  of  calling  the  types  in  matrices.  Frederic  Corfeilles  began  to  print  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1468,  with  wooden  types ;  but  it  was  William  Caxton,  who  introduced 
into  England  the  art  of  printing  with  fufile  types  in  1474. 

1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

1  he  lea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1433  Conftaritinople  taken  by  the  Turks  which  ends  the  ealtern  empire,  1123  years  from 
its  dedication  by  Conftaiitine  the  Great,  ana  2206  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome. 

*434  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  in  copper  invented. 

1477  The  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1483  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VI I.  which  puts  an  end  to  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a  conteft  of  30  years,  and 
the  loft  of  xco.ooo  men.  ( 

i486  Henry  eftablifhes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft  Handing  army. 
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I489  Maps  and  fea  charts  fii  ft  brought  to  England  by  Barth. Columbus. 

1491  William  Groceyn  publickly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

I491  The  Moors  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fub* 
dued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  fubjedl  to  that  prince  on  certain  conditions, 
which  are  very  ill  obferved  by  the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  employ  the  powers 
of  the  Inquifition,  with  all  its  tortures  ;  and  in  1609,  near  one  million  of  the 
Moors  are  driven  from  Spain  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
originally  came.  ' 

I491  America  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 

1494  Algebra  firft  known  in  F.urope. 

1497  The  Portuguefe  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpufius,  from  whom  it  has  its  name. 

1499  N.  America  ditto,  for  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles  and  adds  four  more  in 

ijia. 

1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  vegetables 
were  imported  hitherto. 

1513  The  battle  of  Flowdcn,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  flower  ol 
his  nobility. 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

1518  Magellan,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  firft  difcovers  the  Straits  of  that  name  in  South 
America. 

1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery,  receives  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith  from  the  Pope. 

1529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed  protefting  againft  the  church 
of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1534  The  reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VIII. 

*537  Religious  houfes  diffolved  by  ditto. 

1 539  The  firft  Englilh  edition  of  the  Bible  authorized ;  the  prefent  tranflation  finilhed 
1611. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  (hips. 

1543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king  ;  firft  worn  in  England  by  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1361  ;  the  fteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  1589. 

Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies  ufed  Ikewers. 

1344  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  Hulling  per  acre. 

1343  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins  and  continues  18  years. 

1346  Firft  law  in  England,  eftabliihiug  the  intereft  of  money  at  ten  per-cent. 

1349  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  England. 

1330  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

1 333  The  Ruffian  company  eftablilhed  in  England. 

1538  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1360  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 

1363  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

1369  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 

1372  The  great  maffacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

1379  The  Dutch  ffiake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins. 

Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  incorporated — eftablilhed  1600. 

^579  - Turkey  company  incorpoiaced. 

1380  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  firft  Englilk 

circum-navigator. 

Parochial  regifter  firft  appointed  in  England. 

138a  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy  ;  the  3th  of  Odlober  being  counted 
13th. 

1383  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1387  Mary  queen  ©f  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifoR- 

ment. 

1388  The  Spanifh  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Englifh  Admirals. 

Henry  IV.  paffes  the  edidf  of  Nantz,  tolerating  the  Proteftants. 

1389  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England;  hackney  adt  1693:  increafed  to  icoo,  im 

1770. 

?390  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  England. 

1391  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

1397  Watehes  firft  -brought  into  England  from  Germany. 
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1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  the  lift  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and  nominate*  James  VI.  of  Scotland 

(and  firlt  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fucceffor  ;  tvhich  unites  both  kingdoms  under  the 
name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  Gunpowder  plot  discovered  at  Weftmiufter  ;  being  a  projcdf  of  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
l6c6  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adn-.iniftered  in  England. 

1608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difcovers  the  fateliiies  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by  the  tel- 
tfcope,  then  juft  invented  in  Holland. 

1610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravilliac,  a  prieft. 

1611  Barons  firft  created  in  England,  by  James  I. 

1614  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  New  River  to  London  from  Ware. 

1616  The  firft  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

1619  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Engliihman,  difcovers  the  doiftrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 

blood. 

1620  The  brc-ad  filk  manufactory  from  raw  filk,  introduced  into  England, 
if  21  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Charles  I. 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Englilh  fettlemeat  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  plan¬ 
ted. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of 
the  Proteftaats  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  Lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  pofts  eftablifhcd  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 

2642  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottilh  fubjects,  on  which  their  army,  under  general 
Ltflcy,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  encouraged  by  the  malcon¬ 
tents  in  England. 

The  maffacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Engl.'fh  proteftants  were  killed. 

1641  King  Charles  impeaches  five  members,  who  had  oppofed  his  arbitrary  meafuresj 
■which  begins  the  civil  war  in  England. 

1643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impofed  by  Parliament. 

1646  Epifcopacy  aboliihed  in  England. 

1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  aged  49. 

1654  Cromwell  affurues  the  protetftorfhip. 

1655  The  Englilh,  under  admiral  Pena,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 

1658  Cromwell  dies, and  is  fucceeded  in  the  protect  or  Ikip,  by  his  fon  Richard. 

1660  King  Charles  II.  is  reftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of 
twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland. 

Epifcopacy  reftored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

1660  The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppreffed  by  the  nobles,  furrender  their  privileges  to 
Frederick  111.  who  becomes  abfoluie. 

1662  The  Royal  Society  eftablifked  in  London,  by  Charles  11. 

1663  Carolina  planted,  in  1728,  divided  into  two  feparate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,by 

the  Englifli. 

1663  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off  68,000  perfons. 

2666  The  great  fire  ofLordon  began  Sept.  a.  and  continued  three  days, in  which  were  dc- 
ftroyed  13  000  houfes,  and  40c  ftreets. 

Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  Englilh  the  New  Netherlands,  how  known 

by  the  names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey. 

1668  - ditto.  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

St  James’s  Park  planted,  and  made  a  thoroughfare  for  public  ufe  by  Charles  IL 
1670  The  Englilh  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company  incorporated. 

1672  Lewis  XIV  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices, 
being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  fettle  ments  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

African  company  eftabliihed. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  acS:  pafftd. 

168c  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearnefs  to  our  earth,  alarmed  the  inhabitants, 
it  continued  vifible  from  Nov.  3,  to  March  9. 

William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for  planting  Pennfylvania. 

1683  India  ftock  fold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1685  Charles  II,  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  James  IL 

The 
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The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II.  raifesa  rebellion,  but  is  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgemuir,  and  beheaded. 

i63j  The  ediCl  of  Nantz  infamously  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  proteftants  cruelly 
perfecuted. 

1687  The  palace  of  Vcrfailles,  near  Paris,  firliflied  by  Lewis  XIV. 

*688  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins,  Nov.  5.  King  James  abdicates,  and  retires 
to  France,  December  3. 

1689  King  William  and  queen  Mary,  daughter  and  fon  in  law  to  James,  are  proclaimed 

February  16. 

Vifcount  Dundee  Hands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  by  general  Mackey, 
at  the  battle  of  Killycrar.kie,  upon  which  the  Highlanders,  wearied  with  repeat¬ 
ed  misfortunes,  difperfe. 

The  land  tax  palled  in  England. 

The  toleration  aCt  palled  in  ditto. 

Several  bilhops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  king  William. 

1690  The  battle  of  Boyne,  gained  by  William  againft  James,  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  war  in  Ireland  is  finilhed,  by  the  l'urrender  of  Limerick  to  William. 

1692  The  Englilh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Ruffel,  defeat  the  French  fleet 

off  La  Hogue. 

[693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  muskets  firft  ufed  by  the  French  againft  die  confede¬ 
rates  in  the  battle  of  Turin. 

The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate. 

Bank  of  England  eftablilhed  by  king  William. 

The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

MalTacrs  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  king  William’s  troops: 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigps  Alone. 

Stamp  duties  inftituted  in  England. 

1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick.  '  i 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it  Ca¬ 
ledonia. 

[700  Charles  XI I.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign.  ! 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germains,  in  the  68th  year  of  Jiis  age. 

1701  Prulfia  ereCted  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  die  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  eftablifhed. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  jo,  and  is  fucceeded  by  queen  Ann,  daughter  to  James  II. 

who  with  the  emperor  and  States  General,  renews  the  war  againft  ‘trance  and 
Spain. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim,  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  allies,  againft  the 
Spain. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

[706  The  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  figned  July  22. 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1707  The  firft  Britilh  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

Sardinia  ereCted  into  altingdom, and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

[709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mufcovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  who  flies  t« 
Turkey. 

The  battie  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  miniftry  for  others  more  favourable  to  the  intereft 
of  her  fuppofed  brother,  the  late  Pretender. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  37 
years,  at  one  million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 

1712  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde-Park. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Britain,  and  Hud- 

Ion’s  Bay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain  ;  Gibraltar  and  Mi¬ 
norca,  in  Europe,  were  alio  confirmed  to  the  faid  c  .  vn  by  this  treaty. 

1714  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  50  and  is  fucceeded  by  George  I. 
lmcreft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

171J  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon,  Lewis  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  Sept,  under  ihe  Earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  The  action  of  Sheriff  rnuir,  and  the  lurrender  of  Prefton,  both  in 
November,  when  the  rebels  difperfe. 

1716  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princefs  Sobieiki,  grand  daughter  of  John  Sobieski, 
late  king  of  Poland. 

An  aCl  pafled  for  feptennial  parliaments. 
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1719  The  Mlfliflippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe’s  ftlk  throwing  machine  containing  16-586  wheels,  erefted  at  Derby;  takes 
up  one  eighth  of  a  mile  ;  one  water  wheel  moves  the  reft  ;  and  in  24  hours,  it 
works  318  504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 

The  South  Sea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April  7,  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  quite  funk  about  September  29. 

1727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon, 
George  If. 

Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 

Ruflia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablifhed  as  an  enjpire. 

1732  Kouli  Khan,  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  one  millions  fterling. 

Several  public  fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  in  North  America. 
1736  Captain  Porteous,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace  at  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 

1738  Weftminfter- Bridge,  confifting  of  fifteen  arches,  begun  ;  finifhed  in  1750,  at  the  ex¬ 

pence  of  389,000k  defrayed  by  parliament. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  iffued  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July  21,  and  v/ar  declared  Oc¬ 

tober  23. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englifli  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of 

Hungary. 

1744  War  declared  againft  France,  Commodore  Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the 

world. 

1745  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender’s  army  defeated  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 

1746  Britifh  Linen  Company  eredfed. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the 

war  was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 

1749  The  intereft  of  the  Britifh  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

Britifh  herring  fifhery  incorporated. 

17 51  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majefty,  died. 

Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  flyle  introduced  in  Great  Britain;  the  third  of  September  being  counted 

the  fourteenth. 

17 53  The  Britifh  mufeum  eredted  at  Montague- houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  inftituted  in  London. 

17 55  Lifbon  is  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  146  Englishmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in  theEaft  Indies,  by  order 

of  the  nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 

Marine  fociety  eftablifhed  at  London. 

175,7  Damien  attempted  to  affaflinate  the  French  king, 

1759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Englifh. 

1760  King  George  Ik  dies  Odtober  25,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  fucceeded  by  bia 

prefent  majefty,  who,  on  the  22d  of  September  1761,  married  the  princefs  Char¬ 
lotte,  of  Mecklenburg  h  Strelitz. 

Black  Friars  bridge,  confuting  of  nine  arches,  begun  ;  finished  1770,  at  the  expense 
of  152,840k  to  be  difeharged  by  a  toll. 
j.761  War  declared  against  Spain. 

Peter  III.  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  is  depofed,  imprifoned,  and  murdered. 

American  philofophical  fociety  eftablished  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Augustus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  August  12. 

1.763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
concluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  extcnlivc 
provinces  of  Canada,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  part  of  Loujfiana,  in  North 
America  ;  alfo  the  islands  of  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in  the 
West  Indies. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  10,000k  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude 

by  his  time  piece. 

1765  His  Majesty ’s  royal  charter  paffed  for  incorporating  the  fociety  of  artists. 

An  adt  paffed  annexing  the  lovereignty  of  the  island  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

1766  April  21,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice  the  b'gnefs  of  our  earth,  ptf- 

fed  the  fun’s  centre. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  established  in  London. 

The  T urks imprifon  the  Ruffian  ambaflador,  and  declare  war  against  that  empire. 

I77i  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majefty ’o  fhip  the  Endeavour,  lieut.  Cook,  return 
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from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral  important  difcoveries  in 
the  South  Seas. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution  of  that  kingdom- 

The  Pretender  marries  a  princefs  of  Germany,  grand  daughter  to  Thomas,  late  earl 
of  Aylefbury. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  and  the  king  of  Fruflia,  ftrip  the  king 
of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among  themfelves,  in 
violation  of  the  mod  folemn  treaties. 

*773  Captain  Phipps  is  lent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made  eighty  one  deg¬ 
rees,  is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt  to  difeover  a  paf- 
fage  in  that  quarter  proves  fruitlefs. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope’s  dominions,  and  fuppreffed  by  his  bull,  Auguft 
2.5- 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  hav.ng,  by  conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  exren- 
five  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  containing  fifteen  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad,  upon  which  go¬ 
vernment  interferes,  and  lends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  adminillration  of 
juftice. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  iofe 
the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago  and  by  lea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks. 

The  Britifh  parliament  having  parted  an  a  (ft,  laying  a  duty  of  threepence  per  pound 
upon  all  teas  imported  into  America  ;  the  colonilfs,  conlidering  this  as  a  grievance, 
deny  the  right  of  a  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  firft  general 
congrefs,  Sept. 5. 

Firft  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  king,  Nov. 

1775  April  19,  The  firft  aftion  happens  in  America  between  the  king’s  troops  and  the 

provincials  at  Lexington. 

May  20,  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  American  pro¬ 
vinces. 

June  17,  A  bloody  aftion  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Americans. 

i;66  March  17,  The  town  of  Bofton  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  in  July,  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  lieuten¬ 
ant  general  Clinfon,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  ftates,  July  4. 

The  Americans  are  driven  fr_m  Long  Island,  New  York,  in  Auguft,  with  great  lofs^ 
and  great  numbers  of  them  taken  piiioners,  and  the  city  of  New  York  is  afterwards 
taken  poffcffi on  of  by  the  king’s  troops. 

December  25,  General  Wafhingtcn  takes  900  of  the  Heffians  prifoners  at  Trenton. 

Torture  abolifhed  in  Poland. 

J777  General  How  e  takes  pofieffion  of  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  general  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrender  his  army,  at  Saratoga,  in  Canada, 
by  convention,  to  the  American  army  under  the  command  of  the  generals  Gates 
and  Arnold,  Oft.  17. 

1778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  thirteen 

united  American  colonies,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  the 
coart  of  France  Feb.  6. 

The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  expence  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  June  9,  in  confequcnce  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 

The  earl  ot  Carlisle,  William  Eden,  Efq.  and  George  Johnftone,  Efq.  arrive  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  beginning  of  June,  as  commiffioners  for  reftoring  peace  betw  een 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

J778  Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  June  18. 

The  congrels  refufe  to  treat  with  the  Britifh  commiffioners,  unlefs  the  independence 
of  the  American  colonies  were  firft  acknowledged,  or  the  king’s  fleets  and  armies 
withdrawn  from  America. 

An  engagement  fought  off  Breft  between  the  Englifh  fleet  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Keppel,and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  ol  the  count  d’Orivilliers, 
July  27. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  7. 

Pondicherry  furrendeis  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  Oft.  17. 

St.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  Dec.  2!>. 

1779  St.  Vincent’s  taken  by  the  French,  June  17. 

Granada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  juftice  abolifhed  in  France. 
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The  inquifition  abolifhed  in  the  duke  of  Modena’s  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty  two  fail  of  Spanilh  fhips,  Jan,  8. 

The  fame  admiral  alfo  engages  a  Spanifh  flee:  under  the  command  of  Eon  Juan  cfe 
Langara,  near  Cape  St.  V mcent,  and  takes  five  fhips  of  the  line,  one  more  driven 
on  lhore,  and  another  blown  up,  January  16. 

Three  atflions  between  admiral  Rodney  and  the  count  de  Guichen,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May  *  hut  none  of  them  decifive. 

Charles  Town,  South  C  arolina,  lurrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4. 

Penfacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Well  Florida,  furrender  to  the  arms  of  the  kino- 
of  Spain,  May  9.  0 

The  pretended  Proteftant  affociation,  to  the  number  of  50.000,  go  tip  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  a  61  pafftd  in  favour  of  ths 
Papitts,  June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  moft  daring  riots  in  the  city  of  London  and, In  Southwark, 
lor  feverai  fuccefiive  days,  in  which  fome  Popifh  chapels  are  deftioyed,  together 
with  the  prifons  of  Newgate,  the  King’s  Bench,  cite  Fleet,  feverai  private  houfes, 
‘-'9'.  ^  he>6  alarming  riots  are  at  length  fapprefied  by  the  interpofuion  of  the 
military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed  for  felony. 

Five  Englifh  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englifh  merchant  Ihips  bound  for  the  Weft 
Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Aug.  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  fignal  victory  over  general  Gates,  near  Camden,  in  South 
Carolina,  in  which  above  1060  American  priloners  are  taken,  Aug.  16. 

hfr.  Laurens,  late  president  of  the  congrefs,  taken  in  an  American  packet,  near  New¬ 
foundland,  Sept.  3. 

General  Arnold  deferts  the  fervice  of  the  Congrefs,  efcapes  to  New  York,  and  is.made 
a  brigadier  general  in  the  royal  fervice,  Sept.  24. 

Major  Andre',  adjutant  general  to  the  Britifh  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  at  Tappan,  in 
the. province  of  New  York,  06t.  2. 

Mr.  Laurens  is  committed  prifoncr  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon,Odl.  4. 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  by  which  great  devastation  ft  made  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  Barbadoes,  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  islands,  061.  3.  and  10. 

A  declaration  of  hoftilities.publifhed  againft  Holland,  Dec.  ao. 

1781  The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan, 

Feb.  3. 

Retaken  by  the  French,  Nov.  '.7. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  vidtory,  but  with  confiderable  Soft,  over  the  Americans 
under  General  Green,  at  Guilford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15. 

The  island  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 

A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englifh  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  lquadrcn  under  the  command  of  admiral  Zootman, 
off  the  Dogger- bank,  Aug  5. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a  confiderable  Britifh  army,  furrendered.  prifoners  of  war  to  the- 
American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Wafhington,  and 
count  Rochpmbe.au,  at  York  town  in  Virginia,  061.  19. 

1782  Trincomale,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  11. 

Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Feb.  5. 

"ihe  island  of  St.  Chrillophcr  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12 

The  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 

Montferrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22. 

'ihe  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  any  farther  profecution  of  offenfive 
war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4,  and  refolve,  that  the  houfe 
-would  confider  all  thofe  as  enemies  to  his  majefty,  and  this  country,  who  fhould 
ad  vile,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  profecution  of  offer.iive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to 
obedience  by  force. 

1782  Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  fignal  vi6lory  over  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  count  dc  Graffe,  near  Dominica,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  April  12. 

Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  iliips,  beat  off,  near  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  French 
admiral  Suffrein,  with  twelve  fhips  of  the  line,  after  a  fevere  engagement,  in 
which  both  fleets  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  April  13. 

The  rdolution  ot  the  houfe  of  commons  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  efq.  and  the  Mid- 
aleiex  elcdtion,  paffed  Feb.  17,  1769,  refeinded  May,  3. 

The  biil  to  repeal  the  declaratory  a6t  of  George  I.  relative  to  the  legislation  of  Ire¬ 
land  received  the  royal  affent  June  20. 

The  French  took  and  dellroyed  the  forts  and  fettlements  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Auguft 

24. 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  Sept.  15. 
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Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  united  States  of  America. 
Od.  8. 

Provifional  articles  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between  the  British  and  American  com- 
mifiioners,  by  which  the  Thirteen  United  American  colonies  are  acknowledged 
by  his  Britandic  majefty  to  be  free,  fovere'gn,  and  independent  ftates,  Nov.  30. 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of  Peace  between  his  Britannic  majetty,  and  the  kings  of  France 

and  Spain,  figned  at  Verfailles,  Jan.  20. 

The  order  of  St.  Patrick  inftituted,  Feb.  5. 

Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicily,  deftroying  a  great  number  of 
towns  and  inhabitants,  Feb.  5,  7,  and  28th. 

Armiftice  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Holland  Feb.  ro. 

The  firft  air  balloon  let  off  in  Paris,  by  M.  Montgolfier,  Aug.  27. 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 

1784  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  king  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  difmiffing  the 

coalition  miniftry,  Jan.  16. 

The  great  feal  stolen  from  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  houfe  in  Great  Ormond-Street, 
March  24. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived,  April  7. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 

The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by  a  grand  jubilee,  at  Westminster  Abbey 
May  26. 

Proclamation  for  a  public  thanksgiving,  July  2. 

Mr.  Lunardi  afeended  in  a  balloon  from  the  Artillery-ground,  Moorfields,  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  Sept.  15. 

The  bull  feasts  abolished  in  Spain,  except  for  pious  or  patriotic  ufes  by  edid,  Nov. 
14. 

#785  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jefferies  went  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  an  air  balloon,  hi 
about  two  hours,  Jan.  7. 

A  treaty  of  confederacy  to  preferve  the  indivifibility  of  the  German  empire,  entered 
into  by  the  king  of  Prufiia,  the  electors  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Mentz,  May  29. 

M  de  Rofier  and  M.  Romain  afeended  at  Boulogne  intending  to  crofs  tile  channel  ; 
in  twenty  minutes  the  balloon  took  fire,  and  the  aeronauts  eame  to  the  ground 
and  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  June  14. 

The  toll  was  taken  off  Black- Friar’s  bridge,  June  22. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  figned  between  the  emperor  and  Holland,  at  Paris,  Sept. 
20. 

The  above  powers  figned  the  definitive  treaty,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  Dutch  on  the  16th.  Nov.  9. 

Dr.  Seabury,  an  American  miflionary,  was  conftituted  biihop  of  Connedicut  by  fire 
non-juring  Scotch  prelates,  Nov.  9. 

1786  The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufe  of  torture  in  his  dominions. 

Cardinal  Turlonc,  high  inquifitor  at  Rome,  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  his  carriage 
by  an  incenfed  multitude  for  his  cruelty,  and  hung  on  a  gibbet  30  feet  hi<*h. 
Commercial  treaty  figned  between  England  and  France,  Sept.  26. 

47l,oool.  3  per  cent  flocks  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  for  Hefiian foldier* 
loft  in  the  American  war,  at  30I.  a  man,  Nov.  21. 

Mr.  Adams,  toe  American  ambaffador,  prefented  Dr.  White  of  Penfylvania,  and  Dr. 
Provoft  of  New  York,  to  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  confecrated  biihop* 
for  the  United  States.  They  were  confecrat,ed  Feb.  4. 1787. 

1787  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  houl*  of  Lords,  in  the  name  Of  all  the  commons  of 

Great  Britain,  impeached  Warren  Haftings,  late  governor  general  of  Bengal,  of 
high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours,  May  21. 

The  king,  by.  letters  patent,  ereded  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  bifliop’s  fee, 
and  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  to  be  the  biihop,  Aug.  II. 

1788  In  the  early  part  of  Odober,the  firft  fymptoms  appeared  of  a  fevere  diforder,  which 

afflided  our  gracious  fovereign.  On  the  fixth  of  November  they  were  very  al¬ 
arming,  and  on  the  thirteenth  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  recovery  was  ordered  by 
the  privy  council.  1 

1789  His  majefty  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  convalefcence,  Feb.  17.  and  to  be  free 

from  complaint,  Feb.  26. 

A  general  thankfgiving  for  the  king’s  recovery,  who  attended  the  fervice  at  St.  Paul’s 
with  a  great  proccffion,  April  23. 

Revolution  in  France,  capture  of  the  baftile,  execution  of  the  governor,  &c.  July  14. 

1790  Grand  confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  14. 

1791  In  confluence  of  fome  gentlemen  meeting  to  commemorate  the  French  revolution 

in  Birmingham,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  mob  arofe  and.  committed  die  moft  da- 
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ring  outrages  for  fome  days  on  the  perfons  and  properties  of  many  of  the  rnhabi- 
tants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  burning  and  destroying  meeting- houfcss 
private  dwellings,  &c.  Peace  and  iecurity  were  at  length  restored  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  military  power. 

1792  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  figned  between  the  Britilh  and  their  allies,  the 

Nizam  and  Mahrattas  on  the  one  part,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the  other,  March 
19th,  by  which  he  ceded  one  half  of  his  territorial  poflelfions,  and  delivered  up 
two  of  his  fons  to  Lord  Cornwallis  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 
Gustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden,  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  confequence  of  being 
alTaffinated  by  Ankerstroom. 

1793  Lewis  XVI.  after  having  received  innumerable  indignities  from  his  people,  was 

brought  to  the  fcaffold,  Jan.  2t,  and  had  his  head  fevered  by  the  guillotine,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  exprefs  laws  of  the  new  constitution,  which  had  declared  the  perfon 
of  the  king  inviolable. 

1794  The  habeas  corpus  adt  fufpended  in  confequence  of  a  report  of  a  fecret  committee  of 

the  Houfe,  that  a  confpiracy  existed  against  the  king  and  constitution. 

Defeat  of  the  Royalists  in  La  Vendee  and  horrid  maffacres. 

Jacobin  club  in  France  difiolved. 

1795  An  illustrious  naval  vidtory  gained  by  Lord  Howe  over  the  French  fleet;  fix  Ihips  of' 

the  line  taken  and  one  funk. 

French  over  run  the  Netherlands. 

1  ■  —  enter  Holland,  and  overturn  the  government. 

1796  A  negociation  begun  at  Paris  by  Lord  Malmefbury,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  terminates 

unfuccefsfully  ;  Lord  Malmefbury  ordered  to  quit  Paris  in  24  hours. 

1797  Dreadful  mutiny  intheBritifh  fleet  at  Portfmouth  ;  is  quieted  by  conciliatory  mea- 

l'ures,  again  breaks  out  with  greater  violence  at  the  Nore,  and  proceeds  to  the  most 
defperate  extremities  ;  is  fupprefled,  the  ringleaders  tried  and  executed. 

1798  Dreadful  rebellion  in  Ireland  ;  martial  law  is  proclaimed  ;  after  the  greateft  exertions 

the  rebellion  is  quieted,  and  a  great  number  of  the  rebels  executed. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  naval  vidlories  which  adorn  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
gained  by  admiral  Nelfon  olf  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  French  fleet  to¬ 
tally  destroyed. 

1799  The  emperor  of  Germany,  provoked  by  the  condudl  of  the  French,  declares  war 

against  them  ;  is  joined  by  Rulfia  ;  the  French  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire 
with  precipitation  from  their  conquests. 

Seringapatam  taken  by  lieut.  general  Harris,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  killed,  May  4. 

The  diredtorial  government  abolilhed  in  France,  and  a  new  constitution  framed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Bonaparte  is  to  be  first  conful  for  ten  years. 

1800  A  horrid  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  his  majesty  by  James  Hadfield,  a  lunatic,  who 

fired  a  pistol  at  him  from  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  May  15. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  on  the  14th  June,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
the  French  under  the  chief  conful  Bonaparte,  and  the  fate  of  Italy  decided. 

1801  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  takes  place,  January  1st. 

1802  The  French  attack  the  Britilh  army  under  SirRalph  Abercrombie  March  2ift.and  are 

bravely  repulfed  in  every  quarter.  This  battle  was  decifive  of  the  fate  of  the 
French  army  iu  Egypt. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  figned  between  Great  Britain  and  France  ill.  O  (Sober. 
Definitive  treaty  figned  at  Amiens,  24  March. 

1803  Mcflage  from  the  King  to  the  parliament  informing  of  the  neeeflity  of  augmenting 

his  forces  by  fta  and  land  ;  8  March. 

Hostilities  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

1804  Buonaparte  aflumes  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French. 

1805  . -Is  crowned  King  of  Italy.  MI  N 
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N.  B.  By  the  date s  it  implied  tie  Time  when  the  above  Writers  died ,  but  •when  that  Pe¬ 
riod  happen:  not  to  be  inown,  the  Age  in  which  they  fourijbed  it  fignijied  by  fl.  The 
Names  in  Italics,  are  tbofe  who  have  given  the  beji  Bnglijh  Translations ,  exclujive  of 
School  Books, 

Bef.  Chr. 

9°  7  T 7  OMER,  the  first  profane  writer  and  Greek  poet,  flourifhed.  Pope.  Cowper. 

A  A  Hefiod,  the  Greek  poet,  fuppofed  to  live  near  the  time  of  Homer.  Cooke, 

S84  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

600  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetefs,  £1.  Fowls, 

5j8  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

Jj6  -Slfop,  the  first  Greek  fabulist.  Croxal. 

548  Thales,  the  first  Greek  astronomer  and  geographer. 

497  Pythrgoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  in  Greece.  Rowe. 

474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Fawkes.  Addison. 

456  iEfchylus,  the  first  Greek  tragic  poet.  Potter. 

435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Wejl. 

413  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  first  writer  of  profane  history.  Littlelury.  Bclor, 

4° 7  Aristophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.  White. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet.  Woodhall. 

406  Sophocles,  ditto.  Franklin.  Potter. 

Confucius,  the  Chinefe  philofopher,fl. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy,  in  Greece. 

391  Thucydides,  the  Greek  historian.  Smith.  Hobbes. 

361  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician.  Clifton. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 

359  Xenophon,  ditto,  and  historian.  Smith.  Spelman.  AJhly.  Fielding, 

348  Plato  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Socrates.  Sydenham. 

336  liberates,  the  Greek  orator.  Dimsdule. 

332  Aristotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato.  Hobbes.  Gillies. 

313  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poifoned  himfelf.  Leland.  Francis. 

388  Theophrastus,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  Scholar  of  Aristotle.  Budget. 

383  Theocritus,  the  first  Greek  pastoral  poet,  fl.  Fawkes. 

377  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl.  R.  Simfon. 

370  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  in  Greece.  Digby, 

364  X  no,  founder  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  in  ditto. 

344  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet.  Tytler. 

308  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 

184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet.  Tytler. 

159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Eatin  comic  poet.  Colman. 

155  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 

124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  historian.  Hampton. 

54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.  Creech. 

44  Julius  Casfar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  commentator,  killed.  Duncan. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  historian,  fl.  Booth. 

Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architect,  fl. 

43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philofopher,  put  to  death,  Guthrie.  Melmotk. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.  Rowe. 

34  Sallust,  the  Roman  historian.  Gordon.  Kofe. 

30  Dionylius  of  Halicarnaflus,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  Spelman. 

19  Virgil,  the  Romas  epic  poet.  Dryden.  Pitt.  Warton. 

2i  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  propertius,  Roman  poets.  Grainger.  Dart. 

8  Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  fatiric  poet.  Francis.  Boscawen. 

A.  C. 

17  Livy,  the  Roman  Historian.  Hay. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.  Garth. 

30  Celfus,  the  Roman  philofopher  and  phyfician,  fl.  Grieve. 

35  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phasdrus,  the  Roman  fabulist.  Smart. 

4J  Paterculus,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  Newcome. 

62  Perfius,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.  Brewster. 

64  Quintus  Curtius,  a  Roman  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  n.  Digby 
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64  Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philofopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death,  L'EJi range, 

63  Lucan,  the  Roman,  epic  poet,  ditto.  Rowe. 

79  Pliny  the  elder,  the  Roman  natural  historian.  Holland. 

93  Jofephus,  the  Jevyifh  historian.  Wbijhm. 

94  Epidletus,  the  Greek  stoic  philofopher,  fl.  Mrs.  Carter. 

95  Quintilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.  Gutbrie. 

96  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Lewis. 

98  Lucius  Florus,  of  Spain,  Lite  Roman  historian,  fl. 

99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian.  Gordon.  Murphy. 

104  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.  Hay. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

116  Pliny  the  younger,  historical  letters.  Melmoth,  Orrery. 

117  Suetonius,  the  Roman  historian.  Hughes,  Tbomfun. 

1 19  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer.  Dryden.  Langborne. 

128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.  Dryden. 

140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  and  astronomer,  fl. 

150  Justin,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  ‘Turnbul. 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.  Dimfdale.  Dryden.  Franklin. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  and  philofopher.  Collier.  Elpbinjlone , 
I93  Galen,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  phyfician. 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fl. 

229  Dion  Caflius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  historian,  fl. 

254  Origen,  a  Christian  father  ol  Alexandria. 

Fferodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  Hart. 

2j8  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  fuffered  martyrdom.  Marjhal. 

273  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.  Smith. 

320  La&antius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl. 

336  Arius,  a  priest  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  fedl  of  Arians. 

342  Eufebius,  the  eccleflastical  historian  and  chronologer.  Harmer. 

379  Bafil,  bilhop  of  Csefarea. 

389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bilhop  of  Conflantinople. 

397  Ambrofe,  bilhop  of  Milan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 

428  Eutropeus,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

524  Boetius,  the  Roman  poet  and  Platonic  philofopher.  Stllany,  Prejion.  Redpath . 

529  Procopius,  of  Caefarea,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Holcroft. 

Here  ends  the  illuftrious  lift  of  ancient,  er.  as  they  are  llyled,  Claflic  authors,  for  whom, 
mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  arid  Rome,  thofe  two  great  theatres  of  human  glory  ;  but  it 
■will  ever  be  regretted,  that  a  fmall  part  only  ot  their  writings  have  come  to  our  hand-  This 
was  owing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  thofe  fierce  illiterate  pagans,  who  in  the  fifth  century, 
fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  which  pradlices  they  were  joined  foon  after  by  the 
Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet.  Conftjntinople  alone  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Barbarians  ;  and  to  the  few  literati  who  flickered  themfelves  within  its  walls,  is  chiefly 
owing  the  prefervation  of  thofe  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  To  learning,  civility,  and 
refinement,  fucceeded  worfe  then  Gothic  ignorance — the  luperftition  and  buffoonery  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  Europe  therefore  produces  few  names  worthy  of  record  during  the  fpace 
of  a  thoufand  years  ;  a  period  which  hiftorians,  with  great  propriety,  denominate  the  dark 
or  Gothic  ages. 

The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  flxteenth  century, 
from  which  memorable  sera  a  race  of  men  have  fprung  up  in  a  new  foil,  France,  Germany, 
and  Britain  ;  who,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  at  leak  equal  the  greateft  geniutes  of  antiquity. 
Of  thefe  our  own  countrymen  have  the  reputation  of  the  firft  rank  with  whole  names  wq 
lhali  finish  our  lift. 

A.  C. 

733  Bede,  a  prieft  of  Northumberland  ;  hiftory  of  the  Saxon,  Scots,  See. 

901  King  Alfred  ;  hiftory,  phiiofopliy,  and  poetry. 

1239  Matthew  Paris,  mouk  of  St.  Alban’s  ;  h  ft  >ry  of  England. 

1192  Roger  Bacon,  Somcrfetlhire  ;  natural  plulofophy. 

1308  John  Fordun,a  prieft  of  Merns-fliire.  Fliftory  of  Scotland. 

1403  Geoffry  Chaucer,  London  ;  the  father  of  Englilh  poetry. 

1402  John  Gower,  Walts  ;  the  poet. 

1333  Sir  Thomas  More,  London  ;  hiftory,  politics,  divinity. 

1332  John  Leland,  London  ;  lives  and  antiquities. 

2368  Roger  Afcham,  Yorklhire  ;  philology  and  polite  literature. 

-  s-jn  RevcBcnSi 
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2512  Reverend  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer  ;  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonfhire  ;  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Pfalms  of  David,  po¬ 
litics,  &c. 

1598  Edward  Spenfer,  London  ;  Fairy  Queen,  and  other  poems. 

1615  25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  53  dranlatic  pieces. 

1616  William  Shakefpeare,  Stratford  ;  42  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  Scotland;  difeoverer  of  logarithms. 

1623  William  Camden,  London  ;  hiftory  and  antiquities. 

1626  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  London  ;  natural  philofophy  and  literature  in  general. 

1634  Lord  Chief  Juft  ice  Coke,  Norfolk;  laws  ot  England. 

1638  Ben  Johnfton,  London ;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

2641  Sir  Henry  Spclman,  Norfolk ;  laws  and  antiquities. 

165 4  John  Selden,  Suffex ;  antiquities  and  laws. 

1657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent ;  difeovered  the  circulation-of  the  blood. 

1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London  ;  mifcellaneous  poetry. 

1674'  John  Milton,  London ;  Paradife  Loft,  Regained,  and  various  other  pieces  in  verfe 
and  profe. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltfhire  ;  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  wars  in  England. 

1675  James  Gregory,  Aberdeen  ;  mathematics,  geometry,  and  optics. 

1677  Reverend  Dr.  lfaac  Barrow,  London ;  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and 
fermous. 

1680  Samuel  Butler,  Worcefterfhire  ;  Hudibras,  a  burlefque  poem. 

1685  Thomas  Otway,  London  ;  10  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other  poems. 

1687  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks  ;  poems,  fpeeches,  letters,  &c. 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth.  Somerfetshire  i  intelletftual  Syftem. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfhire  ;  Hiftory  of  Phyfic, 

1690  Nathanial  Lee,  London ;  11  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Edinburgh  ;  Apology  fbr  the  Quakers. 

1691  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  ;  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  and  theology. 

Sir  George  M’Kenzie,  Dundee  ;  Antiquities  and  laws  of  Scotland. 

1694  John  Tillotfon,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  Halifax  ;  254  fermons. 

1697  Sir  William  Temple,  London  ;  politics,  and  polite  literature. 

170 1  John  Diydcn,  ’>  orthamptonshire  ;  27  tragedies  and  comedies,  fatiric  poems,  Virg. 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetfhire  ;  philofophy,  government,  and  theology. 

1705  John  Ray,  Effex  ;  botany,  natural  philofophy,  and  divinity. 

1707  George  Farquhar,  Londonderry  ;  eight  comedies. 

1713  Ant.  Afh.  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftfbury  ;  charadteriftics. 

1714  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  bilhop  of  Salifbury  ;  hiftory,  biography,  divinity,  &c. 

1718  Nichalas  Rowe,  Devonlhire  ;  feven  tragedies,  translation  of  Lucan’s  Pharfalia. 

1719  Rev.  John  Flamftead,  Derbyshire  ;  mathematics,  and  aftronomy. 

Jofeph  Addifon,  Wiltshire ;  Spedlator,  Guardian,  poems,  politics. 

Dr.  John  Keil, Edinburgh,  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 

1 721  Mathew  Prior,  London  ;  poems  and  politics. 

1724  William  Wollafton,  Staffordshire  ;  Religion  of  Nature  delineated. 

1727  Sir  ltaac  Newton,  Lincolnshire ;  mathematics,  geometry,  aftronomy,  optics, 

1729  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich  ;  mathematics,  diyiniry,  &c. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin ;  four  comedies,  papers  in  Tatler,  &c. 

William  Congreve,  Staffordshire  ;  feven  dramatic  pieces. 

1732  John  Gay,  Exeter  ;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 

1734  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot ;  Mearns-shire,  medicine,  coins,  politics. 

1742  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  ;  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation. 

Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  Yorkshire ;  claflical  learning,  criticifm. 

1744  Alexander  Pope,  London  ;  poems,  letters,  tranflation  of  Homer. 

1746  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin  ;  poems,  politics  and  letters. 

1 74J  Colin  M’Laurin,  Argylshire  ;  algebra,  view  of  Newton’s  philofophy. 

1748  James  Thomfon,  Roxburghshire  ;  Seafons,  and  other  poems,  live  tragedies. 

1749  Reverend  Dr.  lfaac  Watts  Southampton ;  logic,  philofophy,  pfalms,  hymnsj 

fermons,  &c. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon,  Airshire  ;  fyftem  of  moral  philofophy. 

1750  Reverend  Dr. Conyers  Middleton,  Yorkshire;  Life  of  Cicero  See. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen ;  mttaphyfics,  and  natural  phiiofophy. 

I75r  Henry  St.  John,dord  Bolingbroke,  Surry  ;  philofophy,  metaphyftcs,  and  politics. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Edinburgh  ;  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 

1754  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London  ;  on  poifons, plague,  fmail-pox,  medicine, precepts. 

Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetlhire  ;  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  &c. 

2757  Colley  Cibber,  London;  25  tragedies  and  comedies, 
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1761  Thomas  Sherlock,  bilhop  of  London  ;  69  fermons,  &c. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Winchefter  ;  fermons  and  controverfy. 

Samuel  Richardfon,  London  ;  Grandifon,  Clarifla,  Pamela. 

Reverend  Dr.  John  Leland,  Lancalhire  ;  Anfvver  to  Deiftical  writers. 

1765  Reverend  Dr. Edward  Young;  Night  Thoughts,  and  other  poems, 3  tragedies. 
Robert  Simfon,  Glafgow ;  conic  feftions,  Euclid,  Apollonius. 

1768  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne;  45  fermons,  Sentimental  Journey,  Triftram  Shandy. 

1769  Robert  Smith,  Lincolnihire ;  harmonies  and  optics 

1770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  ;  Life  of  Erafmus.Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  ,a«d  fermons. 

Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne  ;  poems. 

Dr.  1  obias  Smollet,  Dumbartonihire  ;  Hiftory  of  England,  novels,  tranflations. 

1771  Thomas  Gray,  ProfefTor  of  Modern  Hiftory,  Cambridge  ;  poems. 

177 3  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chefterfield  ;  letters. 

George  Lord  Lyttleton,  Worcefterlhire ;  Hiftory  of  England. 

1774  Oliver  Goldfsnith  ;  poems,  eflays,  and  other  pieces. 

Zachary  Pearce,  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  Annotations,  on  the  New  Teftament,  &c; 

1773  Dr.  John  Hawkfvvorth  ;  eflays. 

1776  David  Hume,  Merfe  ;  Hiftory  of  England,  and  eflays. 

James  Ferguson,  Aberdeenlhire  ;  aftronomy. 

J777  Samuel  Fooce,  Cornwall ;  plays. 

1779  Oavid  Garrick,  Hereford  ;  plays,  & c. 

William  Warburton,  bilhop  of  Gloucefter;  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and  various 
other  works. 

1780  Sir  William  Blackftone,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  common  Pleas,  London;  Commenta 

ties  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Yorklhire  ;  philofophy  and  medicine. 

James  Harris  ;  Hermes,  Philofophical  Inquiries,  and  Philofophical  Arrangements. 
178a  Thomas  Newton,  biftiop  of  Bnltol*  Litchfield  ;  difeourfes  on  the  Prophefies,  and  other- 
works. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart  Roxboroughlhire  ;  Difeafes  of  the  army. 

Henry  Home,  lord  Kaimes,  Scotland  ;  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Sketches  of  the  Hifto¬ 
ry  of  man. 

1783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerklhire  ;  anatomy. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott,  Dcvonlhire;  Hebrew  Bible,  Diflerte'  ions,  &c. 

1784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield;  Engliih  Dictionary,  biography,  eflays,  poetry 
Died  Dec.  13,  aged  71. 

1785  William  Whitehead,  poet-laureat :  poems  and  plays. 

Rev.  Richard  Burn,  LL.  D.  author  of  the  Jullice  of  Peace,  Ecclef.  Law,  &c.  died 
Nov.  20. 

Richard  Glover,  efq.  Leonidas,  Medea,  &c.  died  Nov.  25. 

1786  Jonas  Hanway,  efq.  Travels,  mifcelianies,  died  Sept.  5.  aged  74. 

1787  Dr.  Robt.Lowth,  biftiop  of  London  ;  criticifm,  divinity,  grammar,  died  Nov.  3. 

Soame  Jenyns,efq.  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  other  pieces ;  died 

Dec.  18. 

1788  James  Stuart,  efq.  celebrated  by  the  name  of“  Athenian  Stuart died  Feb  1. 
Thomas  Gainfborough,  efq.  the  celebrated  painter,  died  Aug.  2. 

Tho.  Sheridan,  efq.  Engliih  dictionary,  works  011  education,  elocution,  &c.  died  Aug. 


14.  # 

7789  Wm.  Julius  Mickle,  efq.  Cumberland,  translator  of  the  Lufiad,  died  Oft.  25. 

1790  Dr.  Will.  Cullen,  Scotland  ;  Praftice  of  Phyfic,  Materia  Medica,  &c.  died  Feb.  3, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  efq,  Bolton,  New  England;  Eleftricity,  Natural  Philofophy, 

mifcelianies,  died  April  17. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Scotland  ;  Moral  Sentiments,  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
died  April  17. 

John  Howard,  efq.  Middlefex  ;  Account  of  Prifons  and  Lazarettos,  &c. 

Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  poet-laureat ;  Hiftory  of  Engliih  Poetry,  poems,  died 
April  21. 

1791  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Price,  Glamorganlhire  ;  on  Morals,  Providence,  Civil  Liberty, 

Annuities,  Reverfionary  Payments,  Sermons.  &c,died  Feb.  19  aged  68. 

Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock,  Annandale  ;  Poems,  Confolations  from  natural  and  revealed 


P„cligion,  died  July,  aged  70.  . 

1792  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Devonshire ;  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  ;  Dii- 
courl'es  on  Painting  delivered  before  the  Academy,  died  Feb.  23.  aged  68. 

*723  Rev.  Dr.  William  Robemon,  Trincipal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  Hif- 
toriegrapher  to  his  majefty  for  Scotland  ;  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.  Hiftory  of  America,  and  Hiftorical  Difquifition  concerning  India, 
die-  June  xi, aged  72. 
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1794  Edward  Gibbon  efq.  Roman  hiftory,  memoirs,  &c. 

James  Bruce  efq.  Travels  to  Abyfiinia. 

1796  Robert  Burns  the  celebrated  Ayrshire  poet. 

Dr.  Campbell,  Philofophy  of  rhetoric,  dissertation  on  miracles,  translation  of  the  gofpeh 
1497  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  French  Revolutisn,  &c.  &c. 

1799  W.  Melmoth,  Translation  of  Pliny’s  aHd  Cicero’s  letters  ;  Fitzofborne’s  Letters,  &c? 
Lord  Monboddo,  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language. 

1800  William  Cowper,  Poetry,  translation  of  Homer. 

Bryan  Edwards  Efqr.  hiftorical  view  of  St  Domingo,  hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Dr  Hugh  Blair,  lectures  on  belles  lettres,  diflertation  on  Offian,  Sermons. 

1801  Lavater  effayson  phyfiognomy. 
i8oz  Dr.  Beattie,  poetry  and  philofophy 

1804  Profeffor  Robinfon,  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy. 
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